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A Dictionary of ANIMATED NATURE, upon a comprehensive plan, had long occu- 
pied my thoughts, before I first publicly announced my intention of making this 
addition to my series of popular “ T’REAsuniges.” * Now although I cannot charge | 
myself with being idle during that period, or with omitting to avail myself of the | 
writings of the most distinguished authors that had recently contributed to the stock 
of Zoological Science, it is certain that at the outset of this undertaking I under- 
rated the difficulties I might have to conteid with in treating the subject at the same | 
time popularly and, as it always ought to be treated, systematically; neither did I 
accurately calculate the time and labour absolutely necessary to carry out my ori- 
ginal design ; the publication of this volume has consequently been protracted. It 
has also been further delayed owing to a very serious illness with which I have |; 
recently been afflicted, but from which, with humble thanksgivings to the Almighty 
Dispenser of Life and Health, I am now rapidly recovering Having thus at length, 
however, been permitted to bring the Work to a close, I trust there may be reason 
to hope that my readers will find it not altogether unworthy of their kind patronage, | 
or in any way derogating from the high character which its precursors have so | 
| 
| 


generally borne. 

It will be seen at the first glance, that the whole of the articles are printed in 
alphabetical order; so that, the name of any animal being previously known, its 
zoological character and its habits can be instantly ascertained ; while those persons 
who wish to study this branch of Natural History according to the most approved 
modern system will only have to refer to this “ INTRODUCTION,” and they will find 
not only an outline of Cuvier’s celebrated arrangement, as developed in the last 
edition of his ‘ Regne Animal’ with those alterations and additions required by the 
present advanced state of the science, but, under each Class and Order, references | 
to the different genera, &c. described in the body of the Work. Thus, this CLassiFIED 
InpEx will be the means of supplying the necessary systematic information. But 
whether the articles be so consulted, or merely read in a more desultory way, I 
believe that a vast fund of instruction and amusement will be found here collected. 
And so, in truth, there ought. Many of the most celebrated standard zoological 
works have been put under contribution, and accurate information has been gleaned 

| 





from all. Nor is it among the least of the advantages which, I presume, this 
volume will be found to possess over most others on this subject, that, besides 
numerous entirely new articles, and condensed abridgments of the more elaborate 
writings of many acknowledged authorities, 1 have had an opportunity of making 









* The four volumes already published have humble an opinion of my own literary powers as | 
met with a degree of favour far beyond their will ever ensure me froin being much nares by ; 
merits from the public in generul, and have the intoxicating effects of over-doses of praise. ; 
been severally honoured by such encomiums 
from the critical bench as might possibly make ‘* Averse alike to flatter or offend, | 
& younger man conceited. Gratifying as it is, Not free from faults, nor yet too vainto | 
however, to lear that I have carned these mend,”? 
‘golden opinions,” [ trust that I have so 
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iv Tutrovuction, 


myself acquainted with many interesting facts now for the first ume recorded in a 
popular digest of Animated Nature. It will also be apparent that I have not 
hesitated to make copious extracts from the recent Publications of various living 
writers who have displayed the wonders of Animated Nature under new aspects, and 
with increased force, originality, and beauty. In this, I have most scrupulously ac- 
| knowledged the sources whence my pages have been enriched; and to the many 





scientific men and pleasing writers to whom I am thus indebted I beg to return my 
warmest acknowledgments. The names of Owen, Gray, Bell, Yarrell, Dr. G. 
Johnston, Broderip, Sowerby, Forbes, — of Gould, Darwin, Gosse, Hewitson, Knapp, 
and Waterton —of Kirby, Spence, Dr. Harris of Harvard College, Newman, and 
| Westwood, are foremost among the many to whom these remarks apply. 
It would be easy to extend my Introductory Remarks to a considerable length by 
dilating on the uses and advantages to be derived from an acquaintance with Natural 
History ; nor would it be difficult to show how much that is bright and beautiful in 
Nature is for ever lost to him who has never become conversant with the study. But 
my inclination is to avoid what some ill-natured critics might term fwaddle, and my 
limits forbid me to descant on a theme which others (who are far better qualified 
than I can ever possibly become) have treated with all the ardent enthusiasm that is 
inherent in the breast of every true votary of Nature. The subject, indeed, presents 
|| @ wide field for the employment of the mental faculties ; and 1 confess it is difficult 

to repress some of the thoughts that arise from its contemplation. No part can be 
‘| viewed as unimportant or uninteresting — none that is unworthy of the most attentive 
consideration, or that can fail to impress the mind with feelings of profound admira- 
tion for the works of Nature. Marvellous, indeed, as they are all, the most 
astounding manifestations of Supreme Intelligence are unquestionably displayed | 
in his character as “ Lorp anp GIVER or LireE,’”’ as the Creator and Preserver 
of all that “live, move, and have their being.’’ It is therefore that portion of the 
“wondrous whole”? which we term The AnimAL KinGpom that demands our 
especial regard, and is in the highest degree calculated to gratify a laudable curiosity, 
as well as to reward the labours of the most diligent research. 

The Zoological descriptions are followed by a Syllabus of PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 
This has been kindly furnished by Mr. A. Hepburn of Whittingham, an enthusiast 
| in the pursuit of Natural History; and, besides having the merit of being truly 
| practical, his directions to the Amateur Collector have been framed with more 
than ordinary attention to economy. It might have succeeded as a separate publi- 
cation ; but theattractive nature of this volume, I trust, is likely to make it very 
extensively known. 

The GLossaRIAL APPENDIX has been added to the other contents of the Volume 
in the belief that such a Collection of Terms was much wanted by the Tyro in 
Zoology, and that careful definitions of many words which frequently occur in the 
| works of Naturalists would be esteemed as real desiderata. 

As to the manner in which this Work has been embellished, I can speak with 
perfect satisfaction. About Nine Hundred accurate Woodcuts have been given ; and 
in order that this highly important part of the Work should not be treated slightly 
or erroneously, I obtained the valuable assistance of Mr. Adam White, of the British 

| Museum, a gentleman who to the enthusiasm belonging to the true Naturalist 
unites a sober judgment and great experience. T'o him was accordingly entrusted 
the selection of all the subjects, and under his superintendence every drawing has 
been made by competent artists. And here let me add that I have availed myself 
| of Mr. White’s acknowledged Zoological attainments, and improved my book by 
| adopting many valuable hints and suggestions with which he has from time to time 
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Introduction. 


kindly furnished me. The Engravings are in Mr. R. Branston’s best manner, and 
will no doubt be properly appreciated. 

1 shall now proceed to give a Systematic Classification of the principal contents of 
this volume, a mode which, | trust, will be found at once simple and scientific, and 
calculated to remove any objection that might be urged against my adoption of 
the alphabetical arrangement in the body of the Work. 

As Cuvier has remarked, “there can only be one perfect method, which is the 
natural method. An arrangement is thus named in which beings of the same genus 
are placed nearer to each other than to those of all other genera; the genera of the 
same order nearer than to those of other orders ; and so in succession. This method 
is the ideal to which Natural History should tend ; for it is evident that, if we can 
attain it, we shall have the exact and complete expression of all nature. In fact, 
each being is determined by its resemblance to others, and its differences from them ; 
and all these relations would be fully given by the arrangement which we have 
indicated. Ina word, the natural method would be the whole science, and each 
step towards it tends to advance the science to perfection,.’”’ * 


Vv 


* “ When the Aumionry Crearor willed to more excellent. And this leads us to another 


bring tuto existence this mundane system, he 
formed it according toa preconcerted plan, with 
allits parts beautifubly linked together and mu- 
tually corresponding. ‘All things were ordered 
in measure, and number, and weg hi.’ (Wisdom, 
xi. 20.) There was nothing dcticient, nothing 
superfluous; but the whole, in the strictest 
sense, § was ery good,’ {Genes. {.31.] and cal- 
culated in the highest degree to answer the 
purpose of its Grear Auruon. I call it a sys- 
tem, of Correlation, because there is discernible 
iv it, jn the first place, a concatenation of its 
varts, by which, as to their forms and uses, ob- 
Jects are linked together in groups by a chain 
of affinities ; so that we pass from one to the 
other by gentle gradations, without having to 
overleap any wide interval. We sce also a 


gradual ascent from low to high, from less to 


kind of relationship between natural objects, by 
which, though placed in distinct groups or ina 
different series, they in some sort representand 
symbolize each other. Examples of this rela- 
tionship by analogy are to be found in every 
kingdom of nature, aid often form an ascend- 
ing series from the lowest to the highest; for, 
as we shall see hereafter, these resemblances 
appear to maintain a certain correspondence 
with each other as to their relative situations; 
80 that, for instance, in the animal kingdom 
they ascend step by step, without being linked 
by affinity or having any real juxtaposition, 
from the lowest groups, towards man, who 
stands alone at the head, or in the centre of 
all.’— Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 
Entomology, Vol. ive 
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THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 


| ARRANGED IN CLASSES, ORDERS, AND GENERA, ACCORDING TO ITS 
| ORGANIZATION. 


It has long been customary to apply the terms ANIMAL KINGDOM, VEGETABLE | 
} KinGnom, and MINerRAt KinGnom, respectively, to the three grand portions of the | 
| “mighty whole’? into which, when speaking of the science of Natural History, the | 
. countless productions of the Earth are systematically divided. In this simple and | 
obvious arrangement, the Animal Kingdom is conspicuously pre-cminent in rank 
and importance; inasmuch as it comprehends all organized and living beings pro- 
' vided with a mouth and stomach, and endowed with the powers of sensation and 
. voluntary locomotion. The Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms are, however, so 
intimately blended together, that this description is an insufficient guide to distinguish 
those organized beings which may be said to be on the confines of either Kingdom. 
The possession of nerves being supposed to be indispensable to the power of 
motion, a nervous system has been considered the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Animal Kingdom, but in one division (Acrita, comprising Polypes, Infusoria, 
Animalcules, Sponges, &c.) no traces of nerves have hitherto been discovered. 
The best characteristic of the Animal Kingdom is the possession of a mouth or 
apertare through which food is received, and astomach in which it is digested, 
and this would include all the organized beings which have ever been con- 
sidered by naturalists to belong to the Animal Kingdom, except the various kinds of 
sponges. Our limits are prescribed, and further observations must necessarily be 
dispensed with in this place; but the following beautiful remarks by Mr. Rymer 
Jones so admirably illustrate the difficulty of drawing an exact line between the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, that we gladly conclude in his words : — ‘‘ Light 
and darkness are distinct from each other, and no one possessed of eye-sight would 
be in danger of confounding night with day ; yet he who, looking upon the evening 
sky, would attempt to point out preciscly the line of scparation between the parting 
, day and the approaching night, would havea difficult task to perform. Thus is it 
| with the Physiologist who endeavours to draw the boundary between these two 
: grand Kingdoms of Nature; for so gradually and imperceptibly do their confines 
' blend, that it is at present utterly out of his power to define exactly where Vegetable 
: existence ceases, aud Animal life begins.” 
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TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 


OR, A POPULAR 
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AARD-VARK. The name by which the 
gnedruped Capensus is known 
to the Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The following cut, which is 
from Daniell’s work on the Animals 





AARD-VARK. (ORYCTHROPUS OAPENSIS ) 


Southern Africa, will give a 
its form. (For an account of { 
| OrnyYcTEROPUS.] 


AARD-WOLF. 


habits, see 


A name given by the 


European colonists in the neighbourhood of 


Algoa Bay, in South Africa, to a carnivorous 

Gigitigrade animal, which at first sight might 
‘| be easily mistaken for a young striped 
hyena. It is about the size of a full-grown 
fox, and in habits and manners somewhat 
resembles it. [See Parore.es.] 


ABDOMINALES. An order of fishes in 
the Linnswan system, conelsting of all those 
species which have the ventral fins placed 
behind the pectoral, or upon the abdomen, 
the cartilaginous fishes alone excepted. This 
arrevecment has, however, been departed 

m by Cuvier as defective ; and in its present 
acceptation the term Abdominales denotes a 
family or subdivision of eateountery eros 
or soft-finned fishes only, including therein 
the greater number of the fresh-water species, 
and such as periodically migrate from the 
ocean to deposit their spawn. As familiar 
mstenees, we may specify the Salmon and 

rout. 


ABERDAVINE. A small migratory 
Passerine bird, more generally termed the 
Siskin [which see m Sussex it is known 
as the Barley-hird, because it is usually a 
eee of that county about the barley seed- 
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ABOU-HANNES. An African bird, su 
posed to be the Jbis religiosa, or White 
of the ancient Egyptians. (See Isis.) 


ABRAMIS. <A _ genus of Malacoptery- 
gious fishes. (See Bara.) 

ABRANCHIATA. An order of the An- 
nelida, composed of animals having no 
branchial npecodenes. Of these, the Earth- 
worm and the Leech are examples. 


ABROCOMA. A genus of small Rodent 
animals, native of South America, remark- 
able for the extraordinary fineness of their 
fur. They have large ears, small claws, and 
the tail rather long, and not tufted. Their 


eneral aspect is intermediate to that of the . 
Chinchillas and Rats or Vo 


ACALEPHA. An order of the class Ra- 
diata, comprising those animals which float 
and swim in the water, by alternate contrac- 
tions and dilatations of the pody, aioe 
their substance is merely ger ous, and 
without any apparent fibres. 
ar named sea~nettles, Ms ine 
when touched, 2 disagreeable sensation, like 
the sting of a nettle: they are also familiarly 
known as jelly-fishes, sea-biubbers, kc., from 
the extreme softness of their tissues, which 


ey are popu- 





PURPLE OCRANIO JELLY-FISH. 
(BQUORKEA PURPUREA.) 


melt away, as it were, when removed from 
the water. Their form is circular, and there 
is only one opening into the > whi 
for the mouth and vent. Al- 

certain 


1 are very feeble; and 
quently often driven By the 

currents on shore, where they 
beaten to pieces by the waves, or left dry by 
the tide. The Acalephs are 
forms: many, indeed, are not yet tho- 
roughly known; but the specimens which | 














are most commonly met with in our climate, 
when examined in their native element, are 
seen to be composed of a large mushroom- 
shaped gelatinous disc, from the lower surface 
of which various processes and filaments 
depend. There are, in fact, obvious points 
of resemblance among them all; but still 
they admit of division into genera and sub- 
nera. Thus, we may observe, the genus 
edusa includes those which have a central 
disc, more or less convex, on the upper sur- 
face, something like the head of a mush- 
room, and those that have a true mouth on 
the under-side of the disc ; but this mouth 

| is eometimes a simple opening, and at other 
| times placed on a peduncle : while the genus 
| Atquorea inclydes those in which the mouth 
! 
| 
il 





is simple, and not on a uncle. When 
the disc is furnished with tentacula all 
'} round, they are the Aquorea strictly so 
; called, and once of the most numerous among 
the Acalephex in the seas of warm climates, 
| There are many others; and it would ap- 
pear that their tentacula possess consider- 
, able muscular power, and that they are 
‘ gapable of drawing towards the mouth many 
small Molluscous and Crustaceous animals. 


| {See JuLLY-Fisn.) 


ACANTHOCEPHALA. A genus of pa- 
rasitic worms belonging to the Parenchy- 

, mata, an order of the Entozoa. As an ex- 
‘ ample, the Echinorhyncus gigas, often found 
{ in abundance in the alimentary canal of 
; swine, may be named. The form of this 
i parasite is elongated, tapering to the tail: 
the head consists of a retractile sout or 
} proboscis, armed with four circlets of sharp 
_ recurved spines, and it can be withdrawn or 
_ protruded at will. At the extremity of this 
' epine-armed proboscis is the mouth, a simple 
' guctorial orifice leading to a double nutritive 


| ACANTHOCINUS. A genus of Coleop- 
. terous ineects belonging to the Longicorn 
‘ group. There are but few European species : 
‘the antenne in the male are more than 
. four times the length of the body. 


| ACANTHOPHIS. A genus of venomous 
serpents, allied to the Vipers, but distin- 
guished from them in many essential cha- 
racters. The head of the Acanthophis is broad 
and compressed, the mouth capable of acer 
' extension, and the tail is terminated by a 
little s or horny excrescence, whence its 
name is derived. ey are natives of Aus- 
tralia ; secrete themselves in holes or beneath 
the roots of trees, and exhibit an astonish- 
jug tenacity of life. The A. Brownii is 
reckoned the most venomous Reptile found 
near Port-Jackson. 


ACANTHOPODA. A tribe of Clavicorn 
Coleopterous insects (composed of only one 
teal Heterocerus), distinguished by their 

ed feet, which are broad, and armed 

the outside with spines; the tarsi short 

a Py ui See with ordinary sized claws, 

the ly depressed ; the prosternum is 

lated ; the antenne ere rather longer than 

head, eleven-jointed, the last six forming 
nearly cylindrical serrated mase. 
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ACANTHOPTERYGII. One of the three 
primary grand divisions, or natural orders, 
of fishes acd renognieet by our coun- 
trymen ughby and Ray, afterwards 
systematized by Artedi, and since established 

Cuvier. The characteristics of the 4Acan- 
opterygii are, that they possess bony skele- 
tons, with prickly spinous processes in the 
dorsal fins. The Stickleback and Perch are 
familiar examples of this division. 


ACANTHURWUS, or SURGEON-FISH. A 
genus of Acanthopterygious fishes, many of 
which are remarkable for the beauty of their 





(acaninuorne ) 


SURNAQEKON FISH 


form and the variety of their colours. They 
are chiefly distingniene’ by the sharp and 
lancet-like moveable spines with which they 
are armed on each side of the tail; hence, 
as they cannot be handled soa gr ead with 
impunity, they have obtained from English 
sailors, &c., the name of “ doctors." They 
abound in the tropical seas, but are never 
seen eleewhere. 


ACARID. Of these small spider-like 
animals, M. Latreille makes four divisions : 
1. Mites, (Trombidites); 2. Ticks, ( Ricinites) ; 
3. Water Mites, (Hydrachnellee); and 4. 
Flesh Worms (Af icrophthira )» Some of these 
exist on the ground, others in the water ; 
some are parasitical, living on the blood and 
humours of the animals or insects on which 
they are fixed, while others insinuate them- 
selves under the skin, where they multiply 
prodigiously. Of these latter, the Itch-insect 
(Sarcoptea scabici,) is a remarkable example. 
Their mouths are, in general, formed rather 
for suction than for mastication ; and their 
extremities are commonly armed with what 
may be likened toa small pair of pincers. 
Some have four eyes, some two, and several 
appear to have none. The common Cheese- 
mite (Acarus domesticus) 
is familiar to every one. 
Another has the power of 
spinning webs, and is well 
known as the Red Spider, 
in hot-houses, where it 

reatly injures the plants 

y covering the leaves with 
ite webs. There are also 
Ticks, Harvest-bugs, Wa- 
ter Mites, and many others, 
which will be noticed in 




























Sauee inde: their alphabetical order. 

We may here, however, 
observe, ex nt, that so widely are the 
Acarida minated through animate 
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and inanimate objects, that it would be 
difficult indeed for the most patient na- 
turalist to describe them. Myriads swarm 
around us: they float in our drink; over- 
spread our food and fruits ; and if viewed 
with a microscopic eye, would make some 
loathe the choicest viands, and nauseate the 
rad delicious produsnens A neeere gee 

tes great powers , resisting 
for a tine the application of boiling water, 
and living ae n alcohol.—It is a species of 
Acarus that Mr. Crosse is thought to have 
produced by galvanic action ; but naturalists 
who have attended closely to such matters 
can readily and rationally account for their 
production in the usual way. 


| ACASTA. Agenus of Cirrhipedes, found 
|| imbedded in sponges. [See BaLanus.] 


ACCENTOR. A group of Passerine birds, 
many of which are peculiar to America ; 
but including also our well-known Hedge- 
sparrow (Accentor modularis). 


ACCIPITRES. The first order of birds 
in the Linnwan system, comprising such as 
have the beak or upper mandible hvoked, 
! and an angular projection on cach side ncar 
| the point ; as the Eagles, Falcons, Hawks, 
and Owls. They are among birds what 
Carnivora are among quadrupeds. 


ACEPHAIAS. An order of Mollusca, 
| distinguished by having no apparent head, 

but a mouth only, concealed in the bottom, 
| or between the folds, of their mantle. The 
, testaceous Acephalw are by far the most 
numerous; all Bivalve shells, and some 
kinds of Multivalves belonging to them. 
(See LAMELLIBRANCHIATA 3 and for a fa- 
miliar example, see OYSTER. ] 


ACERA. A name applied to a group of 
Apterous insects, characterized by the ab- 
gence of antenna. 


ACER... A famil 
Mollusca, distinguishe 

being so much shortened, widened, and se- 
parated, that there seem to be none at all, 
| 





of Gasteropodous 
by the teutacula 


or rather, they form together a large, fleshy, 
and neari square buckier, under which the 
eyes are placed. They approximate in many 
respects to the Aplysie. The shell, in those 
which have one, is more or less convolute, 
without a visible spire, and the mouth has 
neither sinus nor canal. The genus Bulla 
belongs to this family. 


ACHATINA. A genus of terrestrial 
Pneumonobranchous Gasteropods, popularly 

| known by the name of agate-snails. prt 
; are characterized by an oval oblong shell, 
striated longitudinally, with the aperture 
ovate, and never thickened or reflected, and 
a smooth, straight columella, truncated et 
the base. All the species are oviparous ; and 
among them are some which are the largest 
of all land shells. They always live near 
water about trees, and are very plentiful in 
Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope. Some 
are found in the West Indies; and thcre 
are two small species, Achatina acicala and 
chatina octona, found in England, among 
the roots of trees at the base of limestone 
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ACHATINA VIRGINIA. 


rocks. The Achatina columnaria is one of | 
the most remarkable of land shells; it is 
reversed, and the columella forms a winding | 
pillar, visible within, quite to the summit | 
of the spire. Many are covered with a thick | 
epidermis, as the Achatina zebra ; but others 
are destitute. 


ACHATINELLA. A small genus of | 
shells, differing from Achatina, in havin 
the inner edge of the outer lip thickened. 
om a slight groove near the suture of the 
spire. 


ACHERONTIA. A genus of Lepidop- 
terous insects belonging to the family Sphin- 
ide. Of this genus there are two or three | 
species closely resembling each other: one 
of these is found in this country ; and is 
known as the Deatu's-HEAD HAWK-MOTH 
(Acherontia atropos). This magnificent in- 
sect varies in the expanse of its wings from 
four to considerably more than five inches. 
The upper pair are of a very dark brown 
colour, varied with black, especially near the | 
base, near which is an undulated bar of pale 
ochre: the di ack 
| 
undulated lines, and ferruginous patches, ; 
minutely irrorated with white, of which | 
colour there is a central spot, and several { 
wavy connected bars beyond the middle. 
The posterior wings are fulvous orange, with 
a narrow central and a broader dentated bar 


| 
running parallel with the hinder margin. | 
The head and thorax are brownish black, 




































disc is varied with deep b 








PFATH'S-HEAY HAWK-MOTB 
(ACHERONTI“ APROPOS.) 


the lattcr with a large pale, skull-like mark 
on the back: the abdomen is fulvous, with 
the incisures of the segments biack, and a 
lead-cvloured stripe runs down the back. 
When disturbed or irritated, thia insect emits 
a squeaking sound. From this circumstance, 
as well as from the singular mark just 
mentioned, its aproerence is regarded with 
e 


much dread by vulgar in several parts 
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of Europe, as ominous of some approaching 
calamity. The Caterpillar from which this 
curious insect proceeds is in the highest 
degree beautiful and far surpasses in aize 
every other in this country, measuring some- 
times near five inches in length, and being 
of very considerable thickness. Its colour 
is a bright yellow ; the sides being marked 
with seven elegant broad stripes or bands, of 





CATERPILLAR OF DRATH'S-GEAD MOTH. 


1 @ mixed violet and sky-blue colour, which 
; meet on the back, and are there varied with 
| jet-black specks : on the last joint of the 
: is a horn or process, curving over the 
joint in the manner of a tail. This cater- 

pillar is principally found on the potato and 


; food. It usually ch into a chrysalis in 

, the month of September, retiring for that | 

| purpose , pretty deep under the surface of the 
earth ; the complete ineect emerging in the 


| following June or July. 
| * Another peculiarté connected with the 


t 

history of this Moth,” Mr. Westwood ob- 
| serves, “ consists in its attacking bee-hives, ' 
{ ravaging the honey, and dispersing the in- 
habitants. It is singular that a creature 
' with only the advantage of size should dare, 
| without sting or shield, singly, to attack in 
, their strongholds these well-armed and nu- 

merous people ; and still more singular, that | 
| amongst so many thousands of bees it should : 
j always contend victoriously. Huber, who 
, first noticed the fact, asks, ‘ May not this 
moth — the dread of ri “ap et en people — 
also exercise a secret influence over insects, | 
and have the faculty, either by sound or | 
some other means, of paralysing their cou- 

e? May not such soun 


ere cee ae mee 


as inspire the | 
vu with dread be also the dread of bees ?' 
He aleo states that he was witness to the 
! curious fact that some becs, as if expecting | 
; their encmy, had barricaded themselves by 
; means ofa thick wall of propolis and wax, 
; completely obstructing the entrance of the | 
; hive, but penetrated by passages for one or 
‘ two workers at a time ; thus instructing us, 
that at the period’ when the moth appears, 
' when also wasps and robber bees attack the 








| the jessamine, those plants being its favourite | system, the distinguishing characteristics of 
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ACHETIDZ. A famil 
insects, ordinarily called 
Orrcxer.J 


ACHEUS. <A name applied by M. F. 
Cuvier to such of the Zardigrada, or Sloths, 
as have three claws on their fore-feet. 


ACHIRUS. A genus of flat-fish, belong- 
ing to the order Mal erygii; in form 
resembling the Sole, but distinguished from 
all other genera by the total want of pectoral 
fins ; hence their name. The Achiri have no 
air-bladder, and consequently remain for 
the most part at the bottom of the sca; yet 
their motions are there frequently very 
rapid. They abound mostly in the East 
and West Indies ; and as they kecp near the 
shores, they furnish a plentiful supply. of 
wholesome food to the inhabitants. The 
most remarkable of this species is the A chtrus 
marmoratus, which haa the caudal fin dis- 
tinct from the anal and dorsal, all of which 
are of a pale bluish-white colour sbtek ly 
etudded with small black spots. The fles 
is of a delicate flavour, and highly esteemed. 
There is also another of the Achiri de- 
serving notice, the Achirus pavonicus, 80 
called from the beauty of its spots, which 
cover the body of the fish like those on a 
peacock’s tail. 


ACIPENSER (sometimes written ACCI- 
PENSER). A genus of fish in the Linnman 









































of Orthopterous 
Crickets. [Bee 


which are, that the mouth is retractile and 
destitute of teeth, and the Ly have vuly 


one aperture on each aide. STURGEON.} 


ACONTIAS. A us of Serpents, for- 
merly confounded with the Angues, or com- 
mon snakes, but differing from those rep- 
tiles in certain peculiarities of osteological 
formation, as well as in their habits; and 
therefore Cuvicr considered it necessary to 
establish this new genus. They are cha- 
racterized by the absence of al] the bones 
which represent the extremities of the other 
angues, while they retain the structure of 
the hcad common to those animals and the 
lizards, and have the body similarly covered 
with small scales only. The progressive 
movements of the Acontiae are consequently 
very different from those of common ser- 
pents: they carry their heads and breasts 
erect ; and, though by nature harmless and 
even timid, when pursued they will dart 
courageously at their assailant. There are 
few countries in the Old World in which some 
species of Acontias are not found ; but our 
elder naturalists have generally confounded 
them with serpents of a dangerously venom- 
ous nature: hence the numerous fabulous 
stories which are related of them by ancient 
historians. 


ACORN-SHELL. The popular name for 
the Balanue and other Cirrhipeds, which in- 
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| hive, it is advantageous to narrow the en-; habit a tubular shell, whose base is usually 
trances to it, s0 as to prevent the depreda- | formed of calcareous laminmw. It is always 
|| tions of these obnoxious insects. The species | found attached to some shell or foreign body: 
‘| appears to be distributed over the greater | it is multivalvular, unequal, and fixed by a 
part of England and Scotland, and many | stem, or sessile ; the valves lie parallel to each 
specimens are annually obtained by labour- | other, and in a perpendicular position. The 
ers when employed in getting up potatoes.” | inclosed animal performs its necessary funo- 
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aperture at the top; for the 
ing destitute of hinges, never open 


tions 

valves, 
or separate. The tentacula from this animal 
being feathered, our credulous ancestors con- 
ceived the idea that it gave origin toa bird 


called the barnacle goose Peary (Ses prevalent 
was the ae that we find inserted in the 
Philosophi cal ‘Pransactions of this country 
a grave ati of ite transformation. [See 
BARNACLE. 

These curious but common shells are found 
in allseas, particularlyon the coasts of Africa. 
They are affixed to marine bodies, merely 
in numerous groups, and the peduncle 
sometimes found a foot long. A large log 
of timber (as Mr. Broderip remarks) cove 
with these animale, swing and diverging 
in all directions, and sv thick as entirely 
to hide the surface of the log, is a strange 
sight. They look like an enormous collec- 
tion of serpents to the ignorant; and a | 
living mass of this description, casually 
thrown into shallow water and left by the 
tide, has been so termed. Their growth 
must be excceding rapid. <A ship going out 
with a perfectly clean bottom will often 
return, after a short voyage, covered with 
them. 

ACOUCHI. (Dasyprocta acuchi.) A Ro- 


dent quadruped, considerably smuller than 
the Agouti; it is of a deep olive colour, and 





ACOUCHI.— (DASYPROGTA AUTO.) 


has only the rudiments ofa tail. It inhabits 
the woode of Guiana ; is of a mild, gentle, 
and timid dispo-ition ; and subsists on nuts, 
almonds, and other vegetable food. 


ACRITA. The lowest division of the 
Animal Kingdom, (comprising the classes 
Spongice, Polypi, Polygastrica, Sterelminthe, 
and .4calepha, in which there is no distinct 
discernible nervous system, or distinct and 
separate alimentary canal. In most of the 
animals composing this sub-kingdom, no 
muscular fibres are to 
these many contract and expand their budies, 
and are furnished with movable and sensi- 
tive tentacles, by which they seize their 
prey. Many also are capable of lucumotion ; 
others, like the plant, are fixed to one spot 
for life ; and some are united together, and 
form compound animals. There is ordi- 
narily no eporge eae of sexes; and repro- 
duction takes placc either by the simple 
division of the body, by granular ova. or 
gemmules which become detached from the 
parent body, the fourm of which they ulti- 
mately assume. 


commer i nh A genus of Serpents 
discovered in Java. They are considercd 
annOSIOUs, and are distinguished from others 
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be perceived, yet of | 











e small warts or tubercles, which, how- 
ever, are only apparent when the skin of the 
living reptile is inflated or in preserved spe- 
cimens. The only species accurately known 
at present is the Acrochordus Javanicus of 
Lavepde, chiefly remarkable on sccount of 
its diet ; which, contrary to the general habit 
of the order, seems (according to the — 
mony of Hometedt) to consist of fruits and 
other vegetable substances. This animal 
averages from eight to ten feet in length, the 
body growing gradually thicker from the 
head to the vent, and suddenly con- 
tracting so as to form a very short slender tail. 


ACROCINUS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects belonging to the Longicorn group. 
; The thorax on each side is furnished with a 
; moveable tubercle ending in «a spine; the 
body is depressed ; the antenng very ‘long 
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their skin being covered with innumera- 
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HARI EQUIN RERILR, 
(achoclse LONGIVANGS.) 


and slender ; the fore-legs much longer than 
the others ; the elytra are truncated at the 
end and furnished with two teeth. The 
largest and best known spccies is the Hanr- 
LEQUIN BEETLE (4. longimanus) of South 
i America, the common name of which is de- 
| rived from the agreeable mixture of grey, 
{ black and red, on the elytra, giving it a re- 
semblance to the garb of a harlequin. 


ACRYDIUM. The name applied by Fa- 
bricius to a genus of Locusts, characterized 
by a carinate thorax; filiform antennae, 
shorter than the thorax ; and equal palpi. 
(See Locusr.] 

ACTON. A genus of Mollusca allied to , 
Doris, a few species of which are found in 
this country. (For habits, see NupipRay- 
CHIATA.) 


ACTINLE. These curious and interest | 
ing marine animals are closely allied to the 
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apeieg pea spoken of under the head Aca- 
LEPHS. hey are distinguished by the 
form of their body, which is cylin soft 
fieshy, and susceptible of contraction and 
dilatation. They are aleo furnished with nu- 
merous tentacula, which are appended round 
the margin of the aperture that serves both 
ae the mouth and vent; and these being 
not only radiated but of various lively 
colours, have given rise to the popular names 
of Animal-Aowers and Sea-Anemonies, by 
which the Actinis are familiarly known. 
They are found on the shores of every sea, 
often covering the sides of rocks as witha 
: tapestry of flowers. As in other tribes, each 
specica has ite peculiar haunt, and they 
. differ from each other in shape, size, and 
, colour; those in tropical regions far sur- 


| passing in Iiiancy such as are 
i tet with in’ thes sons 
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of er latitudes. 
“These singular creatures,” says an able 
contemporary, “ have a power of reproduc- 
Hoa egusl to that well sich in “ fresh- 
wa’ ypus. ey may cut perpen- 
Qionlaty across, and each cutting will 
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BEA-ANEMONIES, 


give origin to a new animal. The young 

ctinie are sven , already formed, 
sometimes from the mouth ; and sometimes 
the base of the old animal is dissevered, a 
portion remaining attached to the ruck, 
where it continues to live, increasing in size, 
becoming more and more rounded, while, in 
# short time, a mouth, stomach, and tentacula 
are formed, presenting, to the surprise of an 
: observer, a complete Actinia. At length, 
the side portions of this base give out glo- 
bules, which are detached, and fix themselves 
upon adjacent rocks, where they grow and 
produce a new colony like the parent ani- 
mal." Among the best ascertained Actiniw 
are the large leathery Sea-Anemone (4. 
senilis),the purple Sea- Anemone (4. eguina), 
the white Sea-Anemone (A. plumosa), and 
the deep crimson species (4. Jordiaca), which 
is found in the Mediterranean, and esteemed 
by the Italians a great delicacy fur the table. 


ACTINOCAMAX. <A name given by 
Miller to the fossil shells of an extinct genus 
of Cephalopodous Mollusca, apparently con- 
necting the Belemnites with the existing 
Sepie. They are principally found in the 
chalk formations of England and Nor- 
mandy. 


| ACULEATA. The name for a section of 
: Hymenopterous insects, whose antenn# are 
! simple, and composed of a constant number 
of joints, namely, thirteen in the males, and 
‘twelve in the females. The larve have 
‘mever any fect, and subsist on food which 
| the females or neuters provide them with: 
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one division of them, the Pradonca, or pre- 
daceous tribes, which do not collect pollen, 
feeding upon other insects that have been 
stored up for them; and the other division, 
the Mellifera, or honey-collecturs, feeding 
upon honey or pollen paste, similarly re- 
served for their use. 


ADAPIS. The name given to a genus of 
Pachydermatous quadrupeds, now existing 
only in a fossil state, some imperfect speci- 
mens of which were found in the plaster 
rage of Montmartre, and described by 

vier in his great work, Sur les Ossemens 
Fossiles. 


ADDA. A small species of Lizard, cele- 
brated throughout the East as being effica- 
cious in the cure of various cutancous diseases 
to which the inhabitants of Egypt and 
Arabia are peculiarly subject. It is about 
six inches long; the body and tail cylin- 
drical, the latter ending in a very sharp 
point ; the face is covered with black lincs, 
which cross each other ; the body is of a light 
straw colour with black bands; and the 
scales shine as if they were varnished. It 
burrows in the sand. 


ADDAX. (Antilope addax.) A species 
of Antelope, more heavily formed than the 
generality of Antilupide, and having lar 
spiral horns, annulated to within about six 
inches of the puints. It lives solitarily or 
in pairs on the borders and oases of the 
Nubian deserts. It hes remarkably broad 
hoofs, provided by nature to enable the 
animal to move the more easily over the fine 
loose sand. The general colour of the Addax 
is a greyish-white ; but the head and neck 
are of a deep reddish-brown with a mark of 
pure white across the lower part of the fore- 


ADDER. (Pipera berus.) The Adder, 
or Viper,is a venomous reptile of the serpent 
kind, seldom more than two or three fect 
long, being considerably shorter than the 
commun snake in proportion to its bulk. It 
is of a dull ycllow colour with black spots, 
and the sbdomen entirely biack. [See 
VireRr.) 

ADEPHAGA. A name given toa family 
of carnivorous and very voracious Coleop- 
terous insects. 


ADESMACEA. A family of Lamellibran- 
chiate Mollusca, which either bore tubular 
dwellings in rocks, wood, &c., or live in 
testaceous tubes, their shells being con- 
sequently destitute of the hinge ligament. 
The genera Pholas, Teredina, Teredo, Fis- 
tulana, and Septariu belong to this family. 


ADJUTANT, or GIGANTIC CRANE 
Ed gg ald nid paged the Argala of India. 
This remarkable bird is a native of the 
warmer parts of India, and is of greut use in 
removing noxious snimals and on, 
which it devours with avidity. It stands 
five feet high, measuring frum the tip of the 
ill to the claws seven and a half feet, and 
from the tip of cach outstretched wing not 
less than fourteen feet. The head and neck 
are nearly bare; the beak is extremely large, 
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: long, and strong; and under it hangs a 
| downy pouch or bag, like a dewlap, which 
' ia capable of being inflated ; the upper part 
- of the bird is of an ash-grey colour, and the 
. under part white. The voracity of the Ad- 
| Jutant is not more cxtraordinary than its 
capacity for swallowing: it makes but one 
! mouthful of a rabbit, a fowl, or even a small 
leg of mutton ; and when domesticated its 
habits of purloining render it n 
keep all kinds of provision out of its reach. 
’ Dr. Latham observes that these birds in their 
/ wild state live in companies, and when 
seen at a distance, near the mouths of rivers, 
coming towards an observer, which they 
often do with their wings extended, “ may 
well be taken for canoes upon the surface of 
a smooth sea: when on the sand-banks, for 
men and women picking up shell-fish or 
other things on the beach.” 


ADONIS BUTTERFLY. 
OMMATUS.)} 


ZEGA. A genus of Isopodous Crustacea, 

parasitic on fish — hence 
frequently called Fish- 
lice. They are found in 
all parte of the world. In 
Newfoundland the fisher- 
men call the species fish- 
doctors, and believe that 


{See Pory- 


the soft matter (mixed 
with ) found on the 
under side of the body of 


the females, is very useful 

in healing wounds. The 

adjoining cut will give 

some idea of the form of 

' the species of thie genus, which have the 

oy ee onnerally large and approximating in 
mt. 





FISH-LOUSE. 


mention cae eet 


| ZGERIIDSX. A family of Heterncerous 
. Lepidoptera, comprising a moderate number 
| of interesting insects, whose resemblance to 
| various Ilymenoptera and Diptera (owing to 
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the elongate form of the body, and the naked- 
nese of the wings, which are more or less 
transparent in many of the species) is eome- 
what remarkable. The antenne are simple, 
fusiform, or thickened towards the tips, and 

hited terminated by a small cil of 
Fairs; e ocelli are distinct, and the labial 
palpi elevated ; the abdomen is elongated ; 
the wings have but comparatively few ner- 
vures; and the posterior legs are furnished 
with very long spurs.—The larve of these 
insects are of a cylindrical form, and with 
naked bodies destitute of a caudal horn: they 
have six pectoral, eight ventral, and two anal 
feet. They live in the interior of the branches 
or roots of trees, where they undergo their 
transformations to chrysalides, whose abdo- 
minal segments are armed with transverse ' 
rows of recurved points: these enable the | 
chrysalis to push itself not only t. the 
cocoon which the caterpillar had constructed 
from the decayed roots or branches, but half 
out of the hole in the stem previously made, 
it having had the instinct to turn round in 
its burrow, so that the head of the pupa 
should be towards the orifice. 

The larvm of some species, such as the 
igeria culiciformia and £. formiciformia, 
feed upon the apple, and that of geria 
tipuliformis upon the pith of currant trecs ; 
in the neighbourhood of which the ect 
insects may be seen flying, in the hottest | 
sunshine, with great activity, or basking | 
upon the leaves, alternately expanding an 
shutting the fan-like glossy appendages of 
hair which decorate the end of the body. 


ZEGITHALUS. Aname given toa genus 
of birds (the Pendulous Titmace) of the order 
Passcrine. (Sce TiTMOUSE.] 


ZEGOTHELES. A name given to a 
enus of Passerine birds, distinguished by 
ong tarsi, and toes apparently fitted for 
hopping from bough to bough; the wings 
comparatively short. The only known species 
inhabits Australia, and is the Ceprimulgus 
Nove Hollandice of Phillips. In the day it 
resorts to the hollow branches of trees (or 
spouts as they are called), and holes of the 
gum trecs. It feeds on the smaller Coleop- 
tera. Its flight is straight; lays four or five 
white eggs, which are nearly round; and 
has at least two broods a year. 


ZEQUOREA. [See AcaLerua.) 


AGAMA: AGAMIDZ. A genus and 
Hapa Sars Saurian Reptiles. hey have 
thick es covered with a loose skin, which 
js capable of being distended with air, at the 
will of the animal ; the head is short, broad, 
and fiat ; the neck also is short, and the tail 
eeldom longer than the body. Different spe~- 
cles of them are to be met with in every cli- 
mate ; and as some are capable of changing 
the colours of their skin, they are in some 

. of Site See pea Sat eee beees ok 
Vy ey gen urk among eaps 0 
stones, and mouldering ruins, their dull and 
sombre colours protecting them from observa- 
tion: the more slender and active kinds, how- 
ever, ascend trees with great facility, sport 
among the branches, and feed upon the 
insects which are generally to be fuund there 
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in abundance. Some of the Agamids met 
with in India, South America, and Australia, 
are very curious ; but so numerous are the 
species, that we cannot here give more than 
a description of their general c Cle 
(See Morocsa.} 


AGAMI, or GOLD-BREASTED TRUM- 
PETER. (Psophia crepitans.) This in- 
teresting bird is about the size of a pheasant 
or large fowl ; has long legs, and a long neck, 
but a short tail, consisting of twelve 
black feathers, over which the rump-plumes 
Rene Soon nely. It inhabits the forests of 
South America, where it is found in nume- 
rous flocks : it runs swiftly, and when pur- 
sued, trusts to its legs rather than its wings. 
When domesticated, this bird is a pattern of 
: fondness and fidelity ; and is so jealous of 
| its master’s caresses, that it-attacks the dogs 
> and other animals who venture near him. It 
1 Is eometimes used to protect domestic poultry 

from the attacks of birds of prey. 


AGATHISTEGUES. A family of Cepha- 
lapodous Mollusca, in which the cells are 
i ered together in small numbers, and 
| heaped up in a globular shape. 


AGENTOSUS. A genus of rd apt 
gions. Abdominal fishes, belonging to the 
iluridce, 
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AGGREGATA. The name given to cer- 

tain shell-less Mollusca, which are collected 

| ther in a common enveloping organized 

; substance containing numerous compart- 

; ments, from each of which a distinct occu- 

i pant sends forth a circle of organs to collect 

‘ood, which, after assimilation, is carried b 

‘ @common and continuous eystem of vessels 

; for the support and enlargement of the comn- 
mon dwelling. 


AGLAURA. A genus of Dorsibranchiate 
; Annelides, distinguished by hav nume- 
' yous jaws, but no tentacles, or which are 

entirely hidden ; and cirrhi, which perform 
, the office of branchia. 


| AGOUTI. (Dasyprocta.) A genus of 

Mammalia belonging to the order Kodentia, 

‘and claseed with the Cavidre, or guinea-pig ; 

‘tribe. It is found in great abundance | 

- throughout South America ; and as it bears | 

' some rude resemblance in ita form and man- ; 

ner of living to the hare and rabbit, though 

it varies from both very essentially, it has 

‘ sometimes been denominated the rabbit of 

, that continent. It, however, varies still 

; more from that animal in its habitude and 
disposition, than in its form. It has in a! 

! great measure the external covering of a hog; | 

; 60 also has it the hog's voracious appetite : 

, 1t eats indiscriminately of every thing that | 

| comes in its way ; and, when satiated, con- 

- ceals the remainder, like the dog and fox, for 
raps aghhenipirirer The Agouti secretes itself 
in holes of trees ; its ordinary food con- | 

| sisting of potatoes, yams, and the fruits which , 

| fallin autumn. It uses ite fore-paws, like the 
squirrel, to convey the fuod to ita mouth , 

' aud as ite hind Jegs are very long, it runs, or ; 
rather leaps, with considerable swiftness. | 

The flesh is white and tender, and when fat | 
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AGOOTI. (Das ROCTA,) 


and well dressed it is by no means unpala- 
table fuod. Agoutis are particularly de- 
structive to the sugar-cane; the planters 
cunpetoantly use every means to catch them; 
and although they are still numerous in 
most places which are not settled and culti- 
vated, their number is not now to be com- 
red with what it was even long after the 
rst colonista took possession of the West 
India islands. There is one kind of Agouti 
called the Mara, or Patagonian Cavy, con- 
siderably larger and more elegant than any 
of the others. Differently from most bur- 
rowing animals, it wanders, commonly two 
or three bopeeners to miles or leagues from 
its home. It feeds and roams about by day ; 
is shy and watchful ; and generally produces 
two young ones ata birth. Naturalists give 
to this kind and species the name of Doli- 
chotis Patachonicus. 

AGRAIZ. An order of quadrupeds, des- 
titute of tceth, but furnished with very long 
cylindric tongues, which supply that defect. 
Of this order there are only two distinct 
genera, the Myrmecophuga and the Manis 
(which see). 

AGRIOPUSB. A genus of Acanthoptery- 
gious fishcs, particularly distinguished from 
other genera by having only nine rays in the 

storal fins. The Ayriopus torvus, or Sea- 

orae, as it is sometimes called, is abuut two 

feet long, and is common on the shores of the 
Cape of Guud Hope. 


AI. (See SLotru.) 


AIAIA. (Platalea.) A bird of the Spoon- 
bill genus, frequently seen in Brazil on the 
banks of rivers. It is of a pale but ve 
ht and glossy flesh-colour on the bac 
and wings, while the other parts are all beau- 
tifully white. Its flesh is considered whole- 
some and palatable. 


AILURUS. A genus of carnivorous quad- 
rupeds belonging to the family Urside. 
The only known species, first found by Maj. 
Gen. LIlardwicke, is the Wah or Panda 
(Adurus fulgens.) It is about the eize of 
a large cat; the fur soft and thickly set; 
above, of the richest cinnamon-red ; be- 
hind more fulvous, and dcep black beneath. 
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PaNDA (A1LLUKUS FOLGENS.) 


The head is whitish ; the tail annulated with 
brown ; and the soles of the feet are hairy. 
This elegant animal frequents the viewnley 
of rivers and mountain torrents, pasees mu 
of its time upon trees, and feeds on birds and 
the smaller quadrupeds. 


ALABES. A genus of Malacopterygious 
apoda) fishes, distinguished by having one 
gill-opening ; pectorals well marked, with a 
disc between them; gill-lids small, with 
three rays, and pointed teeth. The species 
inhabit the Indian Ocean. 


ALASMADON. A name which has been 

ven to some Bivalve Mollusca, of which the 

h-water Pearl Mussel (Mya margariti- 
Sera) is an example. 


ALATZ. A family of Mollusca, belong- 
ing to the second eecction of the order Tra- 
chelipoda, containing the genera Rostellaria, 
Pterocera, Strombus, &c. The shells of this 
family are distinguished by the spreading of 
the outer lip. 


ALAUDA. A rie of granivorous 
singing-birds, of which there are many 
asics: found in sll parts of the globe. 
ey are characterized by a long and straight 
hind claw, a strong straight bill, and by 
being able to raise the feathers on the bac 
part of the head into the form of a creat. 
The greater part of them are migratory : 
they always build their nests on the ground, 
and may be considcred as peculiarly birds of 
the fields and meadows. (See Lark.} 


ALBATROSS. (Diomedea.) A genus of 
Palmipede birds: the species are the largest 
of all aquatic birds, the wings of some when 
| extended measuring fifteen feet, and the 
| weight often excecding twenty pounds. Its 

lumage is white, with the exception of a 

w of the wing feathers and some transverse 
i black bands on the back. It has a strong, 
: hard, long beak, of a pale yellow colour : the 
: feet, which are ficsh-coloured, are short and 
webbed ; and the wings are long, strong, and 
narrow. It preys on the wing, and is very 
voracious ; but though formidable from its 


size and strength, it is not equally cou- 
rageous, being uently compelled to yield 
its prey to the sea-eagles, and sometimes 
even to the larger species of These 


birds are continually met with in the South- 
ern Ocean, and are also seen in fmmense 
flocks about Behring‘s Straits and Kanmt- 
schatka in the early part of eummer, at- 
tracted thither by the vast shoals of fish, 
whose migrations they follow. Besides the 
common Albatross, here deacribed, there are 
two other species of less gigantic proportions, 
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mamely, the Albatross of China and 
black- ‘ ed Albatross. ears: 


When sailors accidentally fall overboard 
in latitudes where the Albatross abounds, 
they find it a most formidable enemy, even 
should only a few minutes elapse before they 
can be rescued by their co: . Its powers 
of flight are pr ous.—Dr. Arnott mentions 
an instance of one of these birds following a 


rapidly sailing ship for two or three days. 
One species fs called by sailors the “ Cope 





WANDERING aLBATROSS 
(VIOMEDEA EXULAN4,) 


Sheep,” from flocks of them being seen off 
the ape of Good Hope.—Captain Sir J.C. 
Roses, in his voyage to the Southern Seas, 
mentions that, in one of the islands fre- 
quented by seal hunters, the eggs of these 
birds, each of which averages about a pound in 
weight, are much esteemed—while the young 
birds, when first taken from their nest, are 
described by them as being quite delicious. 

sealers may have 


It ad eaeg he adds, the 
acquired the Esquimaux taste. 
ALBIONES. A genus of Abranchious 


Annelides, distinguished by having the 
body bristled with tubercles. 


ALBURNUS. A fresh-water fish, a species 
of the Cyprinide. (See BLeak.} 


ALCA. [See AUK.) 


ALCADE. A family of oceanic birds, 
including the aus Plat aoar and Guille- 
mots. @ power of their wings as organs 
of flight ia generally very circumscribed ; 
but thelr whole structure is admirably 
adapted for an aquatic life. The legs are 


| extremely short, but powerful, and placed 


ao far backwards that, in resting on the rocks, 
the birds appear to stand in an ht posi- 
tion. The toes are naire f three in 
number, and fully webbed. bili is 


generally compressed, and often at 


the sides, but it varies in form fn dif- 
ferent genera. Their food consiste of fishes, 
cruatacea, and other marine t 
but they never resort to fresh 3 


Avk, &c.} ea 
ALCEDO: ALCEDINIDE. &Fenus 


and family of birds, popularly known as 
Kingfishers, of which there are numerous 
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exotic species (all distinguished by the splen- | tongue is short and fleshy, and firmly at- 
did colours of their plumage), but cory. one ed to the under jaw throughout, so as te 
kind in ous to this country. heir be incapable of protrusion ; the eyes ere 
principal acteristics are, a long, straight, : placed in the upper pete the skull, and | 
Qusdrengules bill, thick and pointed; tongue, | provided each with three distinct lids; and 
ort, flat, and fleshy; the nostrils at the eath the throat are two small giands 
side of the base of the bill par obliquely; ‘ 
the tail and legs short. These birds for the : 
most part live on fish, which they transfix 
with the bill as with a a : they are 
solitary in their habits, and build their nests 
in holes on the banks of rivers. (See Kine- | 
FISHER.) 


ALCIOPE. A genus of Dorsibranchiate 
rar ereer distinguished by having two 
foliated cirrhi, or gills, and « couple of 
branchial tubercles. 


ALCYONESZ, or ALCYONIAN POLY- 
PES, Under the heads “ Corats,” “ Po.y- ALLIGATOR LUCIUS 
Pes," and “Sponers," will be found such 
particulars es are deemed n to de- | which contain a musky substance. They 
ecribe those singular marine prodantions. have five toes on the fore-feet and four 
It is, therefore, sufficient to observe in this | behind ; but only the three inner toes on 
place, that the Alcyonece are somewhat | each foot are provided with claws. But the | 
similar to the last mentioned. They v: most remarkable, and, at the same time, most 
mach in form, being either lobed, branches, | important organ they possess, is their long 
rounded, or existing in a shapeless mass or | taper tail, which is strongly compressed on | 
crust; while the interior substance is of a | the sides, and surmoun with a double 
spongy or cork-like nature, surrounded series of strong Pages which, converging 
tubu rays inclosed in a sort of tough | towards the middle, there unite and form a 
fleshy membrane. The animals are lodged | single row to the extremity Their feet aro 
in round cells, separated from each other | webbed ; but it is to the tail they owe most 
ous partitions. They are to be found in , of their prcgremye power in the water ; 
evas, and at various depths, resorting, in | and although it impedes thcir motions on 
general, to sheltered places, or where the | dry land, even there it often becomes a 
water is deep and still. powerful weapon of defence. 
The Alligator ie prodigiously strong ; and 
ALEA. A genus of minute land shells, | its arms, both offensive and defensive, are 
found in marshy ground, roots of trees, ' irresistible. Ite ordinary length is from 
mose, &c. fifteen to eighteen feet, though sometimes 
ALECTOR. (Craz.) A large Gallina- | considerably more. The shortness of its 
ceous bird of America, somewhat like a | legs, the vertebral conformation of the back- 
turkey. They have large rounded tails, ; bone, the muscles of the lege, and, in short, 
composed of stiff quills; build their nests | its whole frame, are calculated for amazin 
in trece ; live on buds and fruits; and may | force. Its teeth are sharp, numerous, an 
be easily domesticated. [See Curassow.] formidable ; its claws long and tenacious; 
but ite principal instrument of destruc- 
ALECTURA. [See TALEGALLA.] tion is its tail, with a single blow of which 


it is capable of overturning a canve. 
ALEPOCEPHALUS. A fish belonging | 314 proper element is the water ; but it is 


the Esocida, or Pike family, found in the also very terrible by land : it seldum., how- 
ptha Habeas bagels rape gene rms | ever, unless when ieeased by hunger, or with 
: — boreal aod om we large and | & View of depositing its eggs, quits the water: 
gill-ra - » eyes very ’ it usually lays between fifty and sixty of 
y' these (which are about the same size as those 
LIGATOR. (Alligator luctus.) This | of a gouse, but oblong rather than oval), in 
formidable and ferocious Reptile is | one place, and covers them up with sand, 
d in tropical climates, and Ce in | leaving them to be hatched by the heat of 

rocodile | 

| 
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essential ec agh hoes the the sun : it generally happens, however, that 
terrible along banks of the Nile. | half of them are devoured by vultures, 
apparently several species belong- | or fall a py to various descriptions of 
order Suuria, family Crocodilide, ravenous fishes. Both the Alligator and 
general plan of structure being the , the Crocodile are sup to be very long- 
as that of the lizards. They have a | lived, and their growth is extremely slow. 
ong flat head, thick neck and body, protected | The most extraordinary accounts are re- 
regular transverse rows of square bony . lated of the ferocity and strength of thia 
lates, raised in the centre into keel-shaped , terrible destroyer. It usually floats along 
ridges. The mouth is extremely large, ex- | the surface, and seizes fish, fowl, turtle, or 
tending considerably behind the eyes, and whatever other prey may fall within its 
furnished in each jaw with a single row of reach; but, this method failing, it ia then 
pointed teeth, all of different sizes, and compelled to venture near the shore, where 
a m one av i concea. among the sedges in ex- 
|| standing apart fro other. he ‘it ls itself the sedges | 
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(Auchenia.) In form and structure, this 
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errhp of some lend animal coming to 
nk. As the devoted victim approaches, 
nothing of its insidious enemy is to be seen ; 
nor is the retreat of the:former meditated 
till it is too late. The voracious reptile 
instantly springs on its prey with much 
more agility than might reasonably he ex- 
pected from such an unwieldy creature ; 
and, having secured it with its teeth and 
claws, instantly plunges into the water and 
drags it to the bottom, where it is devoured 
at its leisure. In its depredatiOns along the 
banks, however, it sometimes happens that 
the tor seizes on an animal as formid- 
able as itself, and meets with a desperate 
resistance. With the tiger, in particular, 
which is in the habit of lurking in the vici- 
nity of great rivers, it has frequent contests ; 
and the instant this animal finds itself as- 
saulted, he turns about with prodigious 

lity, and forces his claws into the eyes of 
the assailant, who immediately plunges with 
ite fierce antagonist into the river, where 
the struggle continues till the tiger submits 
to a watery death. 

As we have spoken at some length of the 
CrocopiLte, and described the different 
species, it would be inconsistent with our 
ar plan to extend this article much 

er. We therefore conclude with an 
anecdote from Waterton’s “ Wanderings in 
South America,” clearly showing that man 
is not exempt from the attacks of this fero- 
cious destroyer :—“QOne Sunday evening, 
some years ago, as I was walking with Don 
Felipe de Ynciarte, governor of Angustura 
on the bank of the Oroonoque, ‘ Stop here a 
minute or two, Don Carlos,’ said he to me, 
‘while I recount a sad accident. One fine 
evening last year, asthe people of Angustura, 
were sauntering up and down here, in the 
Alameda, I was within twenty yards of this 
place, when I saw a large Cayman (the com- 
mon species of Surinam and Guiana} rush 
out of the river, seize a man, and carry him 
down, before any body had it in his power to 
assist him. The screams of the poor fellow 
were terrible as the Cayman was running off 
with him. He plunged into the river with 
his prey: we instantly lost sight of him, and 
never saw or heard more.” 


ALLIGATOR TORTOISE. A us of 
the Emyp., or Marsh Tortoises, which are 
carnivorous in their habits ; and some of the 
species, of which this is one, are formidable 
from their size and ferocity. It is a native 
of the lakes, rivers,and morasses of Caro- 
lina ; and it is remarkable for its activity, 
darting suddenly upon aquatic birds, fishes, 
or other animals that come within its reach, | 
and snapping them up: from which habit 
it is sumetimes designated as the “ Snap- 

Turtle.” The species is the Chelydra 
tina. (See TORTOISE.) 


A genus of Melaconier ecw 
fishes of the Clupeida: or Herring family, 
greatly resembling the Pilchard and Sardine, ; 
ao vulgaris is the common Snap (which | 
sec). 
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animal bears a strong resemblance to the 
cainel; but is greatly inferior in size, and 
differs from it in the absence of the hump 
the want of water-cells in the stomach, an 

in the conformation of the foot, which con- 





PEROVIAN SHoki. (ACONENTA,) 


sists of two toes completely divided, each | 
with a rough cushion beneath, and provided ; 
at the end with a strong short hoof. There | 
appear to be three closely allied species of”! 
these animals. That which we are now | 
describing is said to be entirely confined to 
Peru, where the natives kecp vast flocks of : 
them for the sake of the silky lustre and | 
fineness of their wool. It inhabits the 
more elevated parts of the mountain ranges, 

living almost on the borders of ace | 
snow. (See Lrama, Guanaco, and VicuUNA.} 


ALUCITID. A family of small Lepi- 
dopterous insects, nearly allied to the 
TINEID.£, but distinguished from that and all 
others by the wings being singularly divided | 
into narrow feathered rays ; the fore wings 
having two, three, four, or six, and the 
posterior wings three or six of such rays, 
which are beautifully feathered on each ae 
they are carried horizontally in repose ; the 
antennz are long, slender, and setaceous ; 
the spira) maxille are long ; and the legs are 
long and slender. The larvae are clothed 
with very long hairs ; they have sixteen feet, 
and are very inactive ; the pups are either 
naked, and enclosed in a transparent ailken 
cocoon ; or conical, hairy, and either sus- ; 
eae perpendicularly by « thread, or af- 

ed at the posterior extremity of the body 
toa layer of silk or leaves. These insects - 
vary in the time of their flight ; the 4Juciza ' 
frequenting our gardens, and sitting with its 
beautiful fan-like wings on our hothouses, 
whilst the Pterophori, being crepuscular, 
fly over low plants. The rays of the wings | 
are compoecd of the nerves, without any of | 
the intervening membrane, which seems to : 
be transformed into the fringe. In repose 
the Pterophori fold their wings so aa to | 
appear to consist of only one broad ray. 


ALUTERES. A genus of fishes, belong- 
ing to the order Plectognathi: they are cha- 
racterized by a long body, the granulations 
ecarcely visible, and a single spine in the 
first dorsal; but the pelvis is completely 
hidden in the skin. or an example, seo 
OsTrRacion, 
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Fi bros (Prange) 
nc. 
red bill. T ey pg ar i 
Merk’ red red, ef the prime 
nen ae black ; as are agora 
ich are longest in the 
middle, and gradually slope to the sides : it 
is iredveney kept as a pet in cages, and 
lives on 


AMBLYRHYNCITOUB. The name given to 
&® genus of Lizards, very much resembli 
@ Iguanas, common on all the islands 
throuthout the Galapagos pelago. 


5 A small bird of the 
fee! differ, however, from the Iguana, in 
i 


>, Raving © a beset 


»— instead of the long, pointed, nar- 





AMBLYRHYNOHOVS ORI ralrvus, 


row muzzle of that species,—a short, ob- 
Ay ares also tes 


strength es he 
Mr. 


d curvature of the claws. 


Seeley niin t his “ Journal of Researches,” &c.) | T 


thus speaks of the one which is termed Am- 
blyrhynchus cristatus :—“ It lives exclusivel 
on the rocky sea-beaches, and is never foun 
; at least I never saw one, even ten yards in- 
shore. It is a hideous looki a of 
{| s dirty black colour, stupid an luggish in 
, its movements. The usual len h of a full- 
: gtown one is about a yard; but there are 
wome even four feet long. I have secn a 
: large one which weighed twenty pounds. 
‘ On the island of Albemarle they seem to 
sig a pon size than on any other. 
Lizards were occasionally seen some 
‘ hundred yards from the shore, swimming 
; about ; and Captain Collnett, in his vo voyage, 
ye ‘they go out to sea in shoals to 
th respect to the object, I believe he is 
: mistaken; but + the fact stated on such good 
; authority ‘cannot be doubted. When in the 
water the animal swims with perfect ease 
; and quickness, by a serpentine movement of 
, its body a rete tail,— the legs durin 
- this time perfectly motionless an 
eee callapee rage 4 sides. A omen on 
a hea ae at- 
i poswed to soi uekive ¢ thus ary ki u itd rectly ; 
but when, an hour rwards, he drew u 
line, the Lizard was quite active. Their 
limbs and strong claws are admirably adapt- 
ed for crawling over the rugged and fissured 
roasses of lava, which every where 
coast. In such situations, s group of six or 
; seven of these hideous rep - may often- 
times be = on the bleck rocks, a feet 
above the surf, a oeeeine in the sun with out- 
stretched legs.” Its habite are entirelyaquatic, 
as well as its food, which consists of sea- 
The species termed Aumblyrhyncies nibers- 
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tatua is terrestrial, and is confined to the 
central islands of the Arc Asenipeleeo. These 
“inhabit both the higher and damp, as well 
as the rrdahad and “sterile parts; but in the 
Like thels Y aquatio to brat p abey are wgty 
e uatic ers ney are pely 
a away seandd coeacenaes tx ts oe 
ae ar’ ap teeta 
haps, they are a little ppearenoe to the latter 
but several of them hed between ten 
fifteen ay o each. The colour of their 
Joge, and head (excepting the 
crown, which nearly white), is a dirty 
yellowish-orange : the back is a brownish- 
abe eka in age younger epectinens is 
darker. In be movements they are lazy and 
half d. When not frightened, they slowly 
crawl along with cheir on Is and bellies drag- 
dore on the ground. They often stop and 
ze for a minute with closed eyes and hind 
i spread out on the parched soll. They in- 
habit burrows, which they sometimes ex- 
cavate between fragments of lava, but more 
generally on level patches of the soft volcanic 
substance. They feed by day, and do not 
wander far from their burrows. When atten- 
tively watching any one they curl their tails, 
and, raising themselves on their front legs, 
nod’ their heads vertically with a quick 
movement, and try to look very fierce ; but 
in mn reer. they are not at all so : if one just 
ee the ground, down go their tails, and 
off they shuffle as quickly as they can.” 
hey live on the leaves of trees and pa 
vegetable productions ; and their flesh is 
considered a delicate kind of food. 


AMBLOTIS. (See Wombat.) 


AMIA. A small Malacopterygious fresh- 
water fish, found in the rivers of South 
America. It belongs to the igre fa- 
mily ; feeds on Crustacea, and is rarely 


AMMOCETES. A genus of Chondrop- 
het, ous retae oP to the Lampreys, the 
feshy “Upes ing without teeth, the 
a ianelar, common 

abe of 


aAmmocetes branchialis, is about the 

= pee quill, and is very com- 

mon in some of the English rivers, where it 
is known as the Stone Grig. It lodges in 
the mud, where {t preys on worms, insects, 
&e. ; and is of no use but as bait for other 


fish. It has been accused of sucking the 
gills of fishes. 


AMMODYTE, or LAUNCE. This fish, 
which is of the Malacopterygious or soft- 
finned kind, is named Launce from its lance- 
like shape, and is from eight to ten inches 
long ; its form ie slightly squarc, being rather 
rounded on the sides, and somewhat flat- 
tened above and beneath ; the head is small 
and taper, and the under jaw much longer 
© upper ; the mouth is destitute of 
at the entrance of the throat are 
two oblong bones for retaining the prey. 
The pectoral fins are small, and the tail 
slightly forked ; the gencral colour of the 

ly isa nish-blue on the back, and the 
belly is elther of a silvery white, or of a 
yellowishhue. T are in’ England 
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walled Sand-eels, being remarkable for their 
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| habit of burrowing in the sand, in which | distributed ; some being found in the Hima- 


they find'the worms and insects ¢ - 
stitute their chief food. They are ne their 
turn preyed upon by the larger fishes, par- 





AMMODYTE, OR LAUNOE, 


{ 
ticularly by the mackarel and salmon ; to 
the support of the latter, whilst they are in 
the estuaries of rivers, the Launces are be- 
lieved to contribute largely. The Launce 
spawns in the month of May, depositing its 
eggs in the mud, near the edges of the 


AMMODYTES. 
nearly the size of the V: 
jin general appearance, tho distinguished 
from it by an erect pointed process on 
tip of the snout: its usual colour is either 
bluish-grey or brown, with a continued black 
dorsal band resembling that of the viper. 
A species of this genus is found in many 
parts of the East, and is so extremely poi- 
eonous as to prove fatal in three or fuur hours. 


AMMONTTES, or SNAKE-STONES. 
dae fossil shells, of which there are a great 
abundance in Europe, Asia, and America, 

especially in the lias, chalk, and oolite for- 

mations. They appear like a snake rolled 
up: some are very small, but occasionally 
| they are met with upwards of three feet fn 
diameter. In some places they are so nu- 
merous, that the rocks seem, as it were, 
composed of them alone. Upwards of 240 


aes 


A penus of Serpents, 
r, and allied to it 





AMMONIIES, O% SNAKB-STONEG, 


species have been already described ; and it 
appears that many of these were very widcly 
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laya ear poremmcyy lig an elevation of 16,000 


feet, and others in various parte of Europe. 
Their numbers must have been 
as ne informed Lamarck the 


road from Auxerre to Avalon,in Burgundy, 
was absolutely paved with them; and we 
know that it is no uncommon occurrence 
to find them used in parts of the west of 
England to pave the roads. It has been 
suggested that “these animals must have 
been rey important agents their carnivo- 
rous habits duly considered, in keeping the 
balance among the other tenants of the seas, 
preventing the excessive multiplication 
as of other molluscs, 
and of fishes.” nearest recent ally of 
this extinct species is supposed to be the 
Sriruta (which see}. 


AMPELIDZE. A family of birds called 
Cratterrrs (which sec}. 


AMPHIBIA. Strictly , the term 
A ia will apply only to such animals 
as have the power of living, indifferently, at 


the same time, either upon land or in water, 
yet in common conversation we are ac- 
customed to denominate Seals, Otters, Bea- 
vers, &c., many Reptiles, amphibious, 
because their a a ee them to 
resort either to the land or water for pro- 
curing food, or whose habits are at once 
terrestrial and aquatic. But this is by far 
too comprehensive a sense. Linnseus applied 
the term generally to the third clase of his 
nt bp of zoology, which comprised not only 

the animals since more 4 rly de- 
nominated Reptiles, such as the Fortoises, 
Lizards, Serpents, and Frogs, but likewise the 
Cartilaginous Fishes. It is now admitted, 
however, that Linnseus was not correct in 
this classification, and that a truly am- 
phibious animal should possess the extra- 
ordinary double apparatus (lungs and gills 
at one and the same time) for extracting 
the principle which supports animal life in- 
differently from either element. (See Ba- 
TRACHIANS.]} 


AMPHIDESMA. A genus of small round 
or rather oblong Shells, slightly gaping and 
inequilateral, found in the sand on the sea- 
conats of aorces countries, and also those 
of England, France, &c. The Amphideema 
variegatum, described by Lamarck, is a na- 
tive of the coast of Brazil. “ In most bivalve 
shells,” Sowerby observes, “the cartilage 
and ligament are united in one masse, or 
places close to each other; the con 

n this case gives rise to the name, whi 
signifies double ligament.” 


AMPHIOXUS, or LANCELET. A small 
fish of the Lamprey family. Its form is 
compressed ; the head pointed, without any 
trace of eyes ; a delicate membranous dorsal 
fin extends the whole length of the back ; 
and the tailis pointed. At one time this was 
regarded as a mollusc, the best known species 
being the Limaz lanceolatus of Pallas. It is 
found on the coasts of England and Ireland, 
in the Forth of Clyde, and in the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Gray has described a second 
species from the Kastern seas (4. Belcheri). 
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AMPHIPODA. An order of minute 
, which have the power of swim- 
ming and lea with great facility, but 
always on one side. Some are found in 
streams and rivulcts, but mostin salt water ; 
and their colour is of a uniform pale red or 
greenish. In this order the eyes are sessile 
and immoveahbic; the mandibles are fur- 
nished with a palp; the abdominal append- 
ages are always apparent and elo 
and they have cilizx, 
which appear to ful- 
fil the office of bran- 
chia. The antenna, 
ordinarily four in 
ems ae cree 
posed o uncle 
and asiender fila- 
ment; and the body 
is mostly compressed 
and bent. The ap- 
pen of the tail 

nerally resemble 





SAN LBOPPER, 
iTalITROAB LOCUSTA,) 


little pointed stylets. Among the Amphi- 


pods most common on our shores are the 
andhopperas, ( Zalitrus locusta and Orchestia 
ittorea,) found under stones, or under the 
mass of exuvie thrown up by the tide on 
sandy shores, in troops of thousands, all ac- 
tive and lea when disturbed in their re- 
treats. The following passage from Paley's 
Natural Theol alludes to these minute 
crustacea : “ Walking by the sea-side, in a 
calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with 
= ebbing tide, _— frequently remarked 


8 “Rhee mice a dark cloud, or rather 
very thick mist, hanging over the edge of the 
ps of half a yard, 


water, to the height per 
stretching along the coast as far as the eye 
could reach, and always retiring with t 
water. When thie cloud came to be ex- 
amined, it proved to be nothing else than #0 
much space filled with young shrimps in the 
act of bounding into the air from the ehal- 
low margin of the water or the wet sand.” 


AMPHISBZENA. A genus of Serpents, 
natives of South America, distinguished by 
their bodies having nearly the same uniform 
thickness throughout, by their small mouths 
and eyes, short tails, and their numerous 
rings of small square scales. The two best 
known species are Amphisbena alba an 
A y Suliginosea. They are destitute 
of fangs. and are consequently harmless and 
inoffensive ; living, for the most part, upon 


ants and other amall insects. The colour of 





AMPHISRANA FULIGINONA. 


first mentioned species la white, as its 
i $ but in some specimens it is 
le rose colour, while in others 
back incline to a pale yellow 
The 4. i 
egations, or 
yellow. The eyes of the Am- 
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pte are covered, and almost concealed, 
y © membrane; which, added to their natu- 
rally diminutive size, has given rise to the 
popular opinion that the animal was decsti- 
tute of the organs of sight. The head is so 
amall, and the tail 90 thick and short, that 
at first sight it is difficult to distinguish one 
from the other; and this circumstance, 
united to the animal's habit of proceeding 
either backwards or forwards as the occasion 
may require, gave rise to the credulous belief 
throughout the native regions of the Am- 
phisbeona, that it has two , one at each 
extremity, and that it is impossible to de- 
stroy one by simple cutting, as the two heads 
ac pag seck one another, and soon re- 


AMPHITRITE. A genus of Annelices, 
belonging to the division 7ubicola, and easily 
distinguished by their large golden-coloured 
sets, disposed in a comb-like series or in a 
crown, or in one or several ranges on the 
front of the head ; which may assist them in 
locomotion, and probably serve them for 
defence, Around the mouth are very nume- 
rous tentacles, and on cither aide of the com- 
mencement of the back are pectneed gilla. 
Some of them compose slight tubes, of a 
reeuler conical form, which they carry about 
with them, when running in search of food ; 
these tubes, which consist of fine grains of 
sand cemented together with great regularity, 
are simple cones open at both ends, and not 
attached ; they are usually about two inches 
long, and sa Se frequently picked up on 
our shores. [See Tubico..s.] 


AMPHIUMA. A genus of Batrachian 
reptiles which abound in the lakes and stag- 
nant waters of N. America. They first appear 
in the le form, respiring by means of 
gills, and inhabiting the water ; they after- 
wards gradually acquire small icgs and feet, 
and would have an appearance similar to 
the water-newt, were it not for the extreme 
length of their body. Though they are ca- 
pabie of existing on land, they seldom aban- 
don the watery element. here are only 
two known species, one characterised by 
being three-toed, which is three feet long ; 
the other, a much smaller species, having 
only two toes. 


AMPULLACERA. A genusof Mollusca, 
allied to the Ampullaria, two species of which 
are found in great abundance in New Zea- 
land, living in pools of brackish water, and 
buried in sandy mud. When touched, the 
animal enters very aed into ita shell, and 
is at all times much hidden by it. The head 
is large, flat, divided into two lobes, and 
having two sessile cyes; no appearance of 
tentacula ; foot ehort and square. The shell 
is thick ond globular; mouth round, or 
oblique, having the lips united ; spire short ; 
operculum thin and horny. 


AMPULLARIA. A us of Mollusca 
found in the rivers of ca, India, and 
South America. The shell is generally large, 
thin and globular; spire very short ; whorls 
é operculum thin and 
horny, and rarely calcareous. 
has a large head 





anim 
ed with four tenta- 


retin enemies? 
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cula, with eyes at the base of the two longest 
and the foot oval and large. Some the 
African species have reversed shells, and all 
that are natives of Africa and America have 
the operculum horny; while those which 
come from India usually have it shelly, and 
are furnish th an internal groove for its 
reception parallel tothe mouth. The animal 
has a bag opening beneath, placed on 
the side of the respiratory organs; this they 
fill with water, by which means they can 
exist for a considerable period out of their 
natural element ; and specimens have been 
brought from Egypt to Paris alive spetee 
steam navigation was common), al: 

acked up in sawdust. The Indian species 

ay globular eggs, of a pale a hap colour, 
about the size of small peas, which are found 
in clusters attached to sticks or other 
in the water ; when dry, they have a beauti- 
ful appearance. 


ANABAS. A genus of Acanthopterygious 
fishes, whose respiratory organs are s0 con- 
structed as to enable them to sustain life for 
a space of time out of water, by having small 
apertures or some receptacle, where they can 
preserve sufficient water to moisten their 
gills. In cold or temperate regions this is 
not required, but in tropical countries it 
often happens that many of the rivers and 
ponds are dried up. At such times no fish 

i idlaby as, like the saree = farnished 
w e@ necessary p apparatus 
for keeping the gills moist, could exist ; 
many of these, however, are able to migrate 
in search of their natural element, and, it is 
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CTIMBING PERCU. —{ANARAS SCANDENS.) 


said, they sre guided by a remarkable in- 
stinct to travel towards the nearest water. 
One especies is called the Climb Perch. 
(Anabas scandens.) This species, Mr. Dal- 
dorf, a distinguished Danish naturalist, says 
he observed in the act of eirarirg Mrgee 
trees, which it did by means of its and 
tail and the spines of its gill-covers ; but 
other naturalists, who have mentioned its 
habit of erecting on the aroun and living 
out of water, have not confirmed this Dane's 
necount of its climbing propensities. It isa 
native of India. 


ANABATES. A genus of Passerine birds, 
distinguished by having the superior ridge 
of the beak rather convex, like that of a 
Thrush, without emargination. The tail is 
long and wedge-shaped, which indicates 
that it is employed for supporting the bird 
when in a tion 
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the trunks of trees. 


ANABLEPS. A viviparous fish belonging 
to the Malacopterygii, remarkable for being 
apparently possessed of four eyes: this is 
not, however, really the case ; for although 
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the cornes and Iris are divided by transverse 
bands, so that two pupils are observed on 
each side, yet the other parts of the eye are 
single. The body is cylindrical, with strong 





ANABLEPS SETRAOPOTHALMUS, 


scales ; the head is fat ; the snout blunt, and 


the mouth across its extremity, with small 
crowded teeth in both jaws ; t 

illaries have no peduncle, but are suspended 
to the nasal bones; the pectorals are in part 
scaly ; the dorsal is small, and nearer the 
tail than the anal; the pharyngals are large, 
and covered with small globular teeth. The : 
sie here delineated, Anahleps tetraoph- | 

as, inhabits the rivers of Guiana. 


ANACONDA. (Boa.) A Ceylonese ser- 
pent, belonging to the Boa family, of enor- 
mous m tude and strength; said to be 
capable of conquering the largest and fiercest 

uadruped, and concerning whose actions 
the most wonderful stories are related. An 
encounter between one of these serpents and | 
@ most powerful tiger is described by an eye- | 
witness in language of fearful interest : 
“ Thongh unable to get rid of its cruel enemy, 
the tiger gave it Dis cheng trouble. A 
hundred times would it rear up, and run a 
little way ; but soon fell down again, partly 
oppressed by the weight, and partly by the 
folds and wreathed twists of the serpent 
round ite body. But though the tiger fell, it 
was far from being entirely conquered. 
After some hours it seemed much spent, and 
lay as if dead ; when the serpent, which had 
many times violently girded itself round 
the tiger, vainly attempting to break its 
bones, now 7 arate its hold, twis its tail 
only round the neck of its prey, which was 
in no condition either to resist or escape. 
Having by degrees dragged the tiger to a 
tree, the monster wound its body round the 
animal and the tree together several times, 

both with such violence that the ribs 
and other bones began to give way : and, by 
repeated efforts of this kind, it broke all the 
ribs, one by one, cach of which gave a loud 
crack in breaking. It next attempted the 
legs, and broke them severally in the same 
manner, each in four or five different places. 
This employed many hours, during all which 
time the poor tiger remained alive ; and at 
every crack of the bones gave a faint but 
most piteous howl.”” A loathsome descrip- 
tion of the serpent’s “ licking the body and 
covering it with its slaver,’’ preparatory to 
the act of swallowing, is then given; and 
the account thus concludes: “Much time 
was employed in this business ; but at length 
the serpent roe prepared the whole to 
its mind, drew itself up before its prey ; and, 
seizing the head, began to suck that, and 
afterwards the body, down into its throat.” 
But this, it appears, was the work of some 
hours; and it had so gorged, that, the 
next morning, on being attacked by the |! 
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who were witnesses to his monster | “ this fish abounds towards the end of sum~ 


meal, the serpent could neither defend i 
nor retreat; and it wae dispatched. by re- 
peated heavy blows on the head with large 
clubs. It was thirty-three feet in length. 


ANAMPSES. A genus of Acanthoptery- 
gious fishes found in the Indian seas. They 
are emall and beautifully coloured. The 
head is without scales; and they are dis- 
ti shed by having two flat teeth, which 
project from the mouth, and curve upwards. 


ANARRICHAS. A genus of Acanthop- 
terygious fishes, bearing great resemblance to 
the Blennies, ern being destitute 
of ventral fins, T' dorsal fin is composed 

of but not stiff rays, and ex- 
close to the 


The whole body is 
. Their front teeth are large 
and conical, and they may be regarded as 

dad dangerous fishes. [See Wo Lr- 


ANAS. The name of a large Linnean 
nus of birds, of the order Anseres ; whose 
istinguishing character is, that the beak is 
convex, terminating in an obtuse point; as 
the Swan, the Goose, the Duck, Widgeon, &c. 


ANASTOMA., A A be of land shells, 
resembling the other Helices in every respect, 
in the gee for ercdae whorl 

| taking a sudden turn and reflecting the aper- 
present it on the 


| must walk with the spire of its shell down- 


ANATIFERZ. <A name given to a 
| genus of multivalve Cirrhipeds. (See AcoEN- 
| SHELL.) 


ey 
! Dill, which is covered with a soft skin; and 
y the hind toe not being included in the 
web. The bill is furnished with a set of 
i sna lamina at the edge of each mandible, 
| which serve to filter the fluid taken up by 
| the bill, and retain the solid substances taken 
: up with it: the tongue soe, and fleshy, 
i the gizzard strong and m ar, and lined 
, with a tough coat, so as to be capable of 


o 


‘ grinding down the shells of the mollusca on 
! which they feed. Many are migratory, and 
with great stre at a considerable 

on. 


i 

| ANCHOVY. (Engraulis encrasicolus.) A 
well known small fish, abounding in many 
parts of the Mediterranean, cularly on 
the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Spain : it oc- 

; curs also, though not in such considerable 
numbers, on some of our western coasts, as 
well as on those of France and Holland. It 
is about four inches long, of a bluish-brown 
colour on the back, and silvery white on the 
belly. It is covered with large, thin, and 
easily decidaous scales, and may be readily 
distinguished from the Sprat and other kin- 
dred species by the anal fin being remarkably 


teelf | mer, and if attention were paid to the fishery, 


enough ht be caught to supply the con- 
seowtion a the Bri islands » and he 

, that he has seen it in the Cornish seas 
of the length of seven inches and a half! 


ANCILLA, or ANCILLARIA. A genus 
of Mollusca, inhabiting a spiral, univalve 
marine » which, when the animal is 


alive, is so much covered by the foot, that 
only the middle of the can be scen. 
The es are numerous, and they are 
chiefly confined to tropical climates. The 
nell axe srapoth, and appear as if highly po- 


ANCYLUS. A fresh-water Gastero 
dous Mollusc, with a shell similar to that 


the | ofa Patclla. They live in stagnant waters 


and in rivulets, to stones and 
aquatic plants. 
ANDRENIDZX. A family of solitary 


Bees, each species consisting only of males 
and females. The mandibles are simple, 
or terminated by one or two notches; in which: 
the labium and terminal maxillary lobes do 
not forman Sengued pechons—« character 
which distinguishes them from the APip#% 
{which eee}. The antenns are elbowed ; and 
the hind legs are generallycompletelyclothed 
with hairs, the trochanters and femora in the 
females being pollinigerous. The specica of 
the genus Andrena are very numerous ; they 
make their appearance in the early sp 
and summer months, and have very muc. 
the appearance of hive-bees. The 

collect pollen from the stamens of flowers, 
rather by means of the general hairiness of 
the body than with the posterior tarsi: this 
they form, by the addition of a little honey, 
into @ paste for the food of their progeny. 
They burrow in the ground, in sandy situ- 
ations, especially if exposed to the sun, often 
to a considerable depth. <Atthe foot of these 
burrows they deposit an egg, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of this prepared food for the 
supply of the future grub ; which they then 
cover up, and p , cell after cell, closing 
up the hole at the top with earth, to prevent 
the attacks of parasites, which, notwith- 
standing, often succeed in entering the hole 
and depositing their eggs in the cells. The 
sexes of many of the species are own. 


ANEMONIES, SEA. [See Acrinia.] 


ANGEL-FISH, or MONK-FISH. (Squa- 
tina Angelus.) This fish, which is more re- 
markable for ite singularity of form than 
for its beauty, would seem to connect the 
genus of Rays and Sharks, were it not for 
the situation of its mouth, which is an ex- 
ception from each. It is said to have ac- 
quired the name of Angel-fish from its ex- 
tended pectoral fins having the appearance 
of winge; and it iscalled Monk-fish, because 
its rounded head appears aa if enveloped in 
a monk's hood. The head is large, and the 
mouth very wide; the teeth are broad at 
the base, but slender and very sh above, 
and disposed in five rows round the jaws. 
By means of muscles uniting them to tho 


short. Mr. Couch, in his Cornish Fauna, says, | jaws, the tceth are capable of being raised 
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and depressed like those of the other shark 
tribe. The eyes are small, and behind each 
is an orifice in the shape of a crescent. The 
back is of a pale ash-colour, and extremely 
rough, having a prickly tuberculated line 





down the middle; the belly is white and 
smooth; the pectoral fins are large, and 
extend horizontally to a considerable dis- 
tance ; the ventral fins are also placed in 
the same manner, and the tail is b ted. 
The Angel-fish is met with on many parts 
of the British coasts, but is most numerous 
on the Southern. It is voracious, and 
feeds on the smaller fiat-fishes, which swim 
close to the bottom; and, like them, it oc- 
casionally hides itself in the loose soft soil. It 
is ex gly fierce, and dangerous to ap- 
proach ; nor does it look less flerce or malig- 
nant than it really is. It sometimes attains 
the length of seven or eight feet, and weighs 
nearly a hundred pounds ; but instances of 
this are comparatively rare. Formerly the 
flesh was held in estimation, but it is 
pow disregarded as rank and coarse. The 
skin, being rough, is used to polish wood and 
ivory, as well as for other uses in the arts. 


ANGLER. (Lophius piscatorius.) This 
extraordinary Aah is not unfreguently met 
with on our coasts, and is known also by 

names of the Fishing-frog, Toad-fish, and 
Sea Devil. It isthe most uncouth, ill-shapen 
of the piscatory tribe, resembling the frog 
in its tadpole state, from which it derives 
one of its common appellations. The head, 
which is circumferentially larger than the 
whole body, is fiat on the top; the mouth 
nearly as wide as the head ; the lower jaw 
is considerably longer than the upper, and 
bearded all round the edge; both jaws are 
armed with numerous sharp conical teeth, 
curving inwards. The nostrils have no ex- 
ternal orifice, but there are two internal ones 
which supply their place ; the eyes are large, 





ANGLER, — (1 OPHIVE PISCATORIUS,’ 


the irides brown, and the pupils black ; 
pectoral fins broad, rounded at the edge, 
and wide at the base; ventral fins broad, 
thick, and 
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divided in the insides. The colour of the 
upper surface of the body is brown, the 


lower part white, and the skin smooth 
throughout : ventral and pectoral fins white ; 
tail nearly epreoschsog to black. The Com- 
mon Angler is usually about three, but 
sometimes it is six feet in length ; lives, as 
it were, in ambush, at the bottom of the sea; 
and by means of its fins it stirs up the mud 
and sand so as to conceal itself from other 
fishes on whom it preys. 

Allied to the Common Angler, above de- 
scribed, are six others:—1. The Corniss 
ANGLER (Lophius Cornubicus), which is of a 
longer form, with the head more bony, rough, 
rat sciloned: as rel = pega of the 

ged ap ages. 2. The MuricaTep 
ANGLER PPophine muricatus); body very 
fiat, orbicular, and covered above with ve 
mumerous small tubercles tipped with 
vided or radiated spines; hind part con- 
tracting suddenly, covered with similar 
ae and terminated by the tail-fin. 3. 

Beaxen ANGLER ( tus rostratus): 

this is a native of the South American seas, . 
from twelve to eighteen inches long; the | 
body broad in the middle, tapering towards 
the tail, and strongly acuminated in front, so 
as to form a sharp-pointed lengthencd snout ; 
mouth of moderate width ; pectoral fins situ- | 
ated on very strong arm-shaped bases ; tail 
rounded at the end ; and the whole animal 
covered above with numerous roundish, 
crenated tubercles, with pointed tops. 4. 
The HARLEQUIN ANGLER (Lophius histrio). 
A most Broteeaue and singular fish; body 
thick, but much compreseed; ventral fins 
resembling short arms, being situated very 
forward, and palmated at their tips ; dorsal 
fin large, and extending from the middle of 
the back nearly to the tail, which is of a 
rounded shape. Above the upper lip rises 
along and slender cartilaginous process or 
filament, dividing at top into two dilated | 
oval and puinted appendages: beyond this | 
a strong and fleshy process, terminated by a 
few filaments ; and beyond this a much 
larger and thicker process, tipped like the 
former ; lower tip and dorsal fin bearded 
with scattered cirri ; and the whole animal 
of a yellow-brown colour, irregularly mar- 
bled with brown or blackish variegations, 
here and there edged with white. 5. The 
Srrirep AXacer (Lophius striatus). This | 
fish is nearly allied to the ius histrio, 
dut differing in being marked all over, chiefly 
in a transverse direction, by very numerous 
narrow black streaks. It is a native of the 
Pacific Ocean. 6. The MARBLED ANGLER 
(Lophius snarmoratus): of an oval shape ; 
body slightly compressed ; back arched, and 
furnished with a long, anal and rather 
narrow fin, extending nearly to the tail; 
ventral fins short, arm-shaped, and termi- 
nated by thick lobes, so as to resemble the 
paws of a quadruped: colour on the upper 
parts black-brown, with a few bluish clouds 
and spots ; on the lower parte whitish, and 
on the sides of the fish the white parts 
with a dull red: eyes white, radiated with 
black : mouth wide; and above the upper 
lip s long filament, forking into two at the 


fleshy, jointed like arms, and | tip. 
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ANGUILLA. [See Ext.) 
ANHINGA, or Waire-Betuirp DarTer. 


(Plotue ) Avery clegant species of 
Ge Coambihe, or Dre » common 
in some parts of Brasil. Ita is about 
the size of a tame duck’s, bus its | ; 
from. the tip of the beak to that of the tail, 
is n three feet. It has a long. 

bill, yellowish at the base; a small head ; 
the neck long, round, and slender, and co~ 


H 
5 


ny 
grey colour ; while thove on the breast, belly, 
ity 6 thighs are of « silvery whiteness. Th 
umage at the beginning of the 
wn,cach feather having an oblong spot 
of whitish yellow in the centre, so that it 
apeckled: the rest of the back fs 
yand the tail consists of shining black 
feathers tipped with grey. The legs are re- 
markebly short, the thighs feathered, and 
the claws vi and crooked. The 
Anhinga builds its nest on trees, on which 
kage Tine night <n when ne on the 
water, very rarely seen on the groun 
lt feeda upon which it catches most 
ee ly, darting upon them with great 
rapidity. 
ese birds delight to sit in little com- 
munities, on the dry limbs of trees, hanging 
over still waters, with their wings and tails 
sir png When any one approaches, ag 
will drop off the limb into the water as 
dead, and for a minute or two are not seen ; 
when on a sudden, at a great distance, their 
long slender heads and necks only appear, 
50 t whilst swimming ey post oe 
semble sakes, no other part em being 
ae except occasionally the tip of the 


ANI. [See Croropsaca.j 


ANIMAL FLOWER. A name given to 
one species of Actinéa, the animal bearin 
some resemblance to a flower with a radia 
disc ; its tentacula being disposed in regular 
circles, and tinged with a beautiful varict 
of bright lively colours, as the marigol 
anemone, &c. [See AcTiINiA.} 


ANIMAICULA, or ANIMALCULES. 
A term applied to minute animals of various 
ordera, many of which can only be seen by 
the aid of a microscope. (Bee Inrusonria.) 


ANNELIDA. A division of the class 
Vermes, comprising species which may be 
characterized as possessing an elongated 
body. divided into numerous segments, 
marked by transverse lines, and generally 
furnished with a series of bristly appendag 
which serve as legs. Many of the Annelida 
are red blooded, and have a complete appa- 
ratus for circulation and respiration. Some 
live in fresh, others in salt water ; and others, 
like the Hair-worm, are amphibious. In some 
the bristly appendages are implanted on 
fleshy tubercles; in others they are only 
represented by « few short stiff hairs ; while 
in other instances, as in the Leech, there is no 
trace of any members or appen to the 
body. The bristles are usually sharp, and 
sometimes barbed, serving not only to attach 
the animala to soft substances, and to hold 
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on to rocks and other solid surfkces, 
but aid their movements through the 
water. ee ee a ele 
dages, extremities e body 
poually furnished with suckers. 


ANNULATA SEDENTARIA. A tribe 
of elongated, and worm-shaped animals, 


soft, 
der | inhabiting a tube which they never quit. 


The body has either transverse segments or 
wrinkles; the head, eyes, and antenn@ are 
furnished with retractile knobs, in lateral 
rows. They are usually attached to marine 
substances, and the greater part of them are 
vorous. 


ANOA. (Anoa depressicornis.) A rumi- 
nating animal of Sumatra, at present but 
imperfectly known to naturalists ; by some 
considered a small species of wild buffalo, 
and by others a kind of antelope. The 
living animal has not been brought to this 
country, but several skulls and horns are 
deposited {n the British Museum, and in 
that of the Zoological Society. The horns 
are wrinkled, but perfectly erect and straight, 
and the head is long and narrow. 


ANOBIUM. A genus of Coleopterous in- 
sects, some of which inhabit the interior of 
our houses, where they do much injury in 
their larva state by gnawing furniture, books, 
&e., which ing p erce with little round 
holes; others upon wafers, preserved 
specimens of natural history, &c. The curi- 
ous sound made by one of these has given it 
the name of Deatu-watcu [which see}. 


ANODONTA. A fresh-water Molluscous 
animal, inhabiting a thin, inequivalve, in- 
equilateral shell ; hinge straight, with either 


no teeth or mere rudiments ; ahel) transverse; 
ligament external. The valves are thin, 
large. and pearly; and from their shape 

lightness they are used in France for 
ekimming milk. The Anodonte ie found in 
every quarter of the world. 


ANOLIS. A genus of reptiles peculiar to 
America, and supplying the place that is 
occupied by the chameleonsin the Old World. 
Cuvier distinguishes them from the Jguanas, 
by their having teeth in the palate of the 
mouth as well as in the maxillary bones, 
The Anolia isa amall, slender, active animal ; 
frequenting woods and rocky places; and 
running, pag Hee and climbing with singular 
agility. It ia furnished with a loose skin or 
bag beneath its throat, which, when inflated, 
frequently changes {ts colour: in short, 
whenever these creatures are under the ex- 
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ANGUILLA. (Sec Ex1.] 
ANHINGA, or WHITE-BELLIED DARTER. 


in some parts of Brazil. Its 
the size of a tame duck's, but its length, 
from the tip of the beak to that of the tai 
is nearly three feet. It has a long, slender 
bill, yellowish at the base; a small head ; 
neck long, round, and slender, and co- 
vered with soft downy feathers of a rufous 
grey colour ; while those on the breast, belly, 
and thighs are of a silvery whiteness. The 
plumage at the beginning of the back is 
,each feather having an oblong: spot 
of whitish yellow in the centre, so that it 
appears speckled: the rest of the back is 
black ; and the tail consists of shining black 
feathers tipped with grey. The legs are re- 
markably short, the thighs feathered, and 
the claws very sharp and crooked. The 
Anhinga builds ite nest on trees, on which 
it roosts at night and when not on the 
water, being har sly seen on the ground. 
It feede upon fish, which it catches most 
coxteroaely: darting upon them with great 
rapidity. 

These birds delight to sit in little com- 
munities, on the limbs of trees, hanging 
over still waters, with their wings and taila 
erence: When any one approaches, the 
will drop off the limb into the water as 
dead, and for a minute or two are not seen ; 
when on a sudden, at a great distance, their 
long slender heads and necks only appear, 
eo that whilst swimming rape f at. Bn 
semble snakes, no other part hem being 
ame except occasionally the tip of the 


ANI. (See Crororsaaa.] 


ANIMAL FLOWER. A name given to 
one species of Actinia, the animal bearin 
some resemblance to s flower with a radia 
disc ; its tentacula being disposed in regular 
circles, and tinged with a beautiful varict 
of bright lively colours, as the marigol 
anemone, &c. [See ACTINIA.]} 


ANIMALCULZ, or ANIMALCULES. 
A term applied to minute animals of various 
orders, many of which can only be seen by 
the aid of a microscope. (See IxFusoRia.) 


ANNELIDA. A division of the class 
Vermes, comprising species which may be 
characterized as possessing an elongated 
body, divided into numerous segments, 
marked by transverse lines, and generally 
furnished with a series of bristly appenasace 
which serve as legs. Many of the Annelida 
are red blooded, and have a complete appa- 
ratus for circulation and reapiration. Some 
live in fresh, others in salt water ; and others, 
like the Hair-worm, are amphibious. In some 
the bristly appendages are implanted on 
fleshy tu 93 in others they are only 
represented by a few short stiff hairs ; while 
in other instanses, asin the Leech, there is no 
trace of aay members or append to the 
body. The.bristles are usually sharp, and 
sometimes burbed, serving not only to attach 
the animals to soft substances, sud to hold 
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firmly on to rocke and other solid surfaces, 
but aid their movements through the 
water. When there are no locomotive ap- 
. the extremities of the body are 
usually furnished with suckers. 


ANNULATA BEDENTARIA. 















































A tribe 
ped animals, 
inhabiting a tube which they never quit. 
The body has either transvcree segments or 
wrinkles; the head, eyes, and antenns# are 
furnished with retractile knobs, in lateral 
rows. They are usually attached to marine 
substances, and the greater part of them are 
carnivorous. 


ANOA,. (Anoa depressicornis.) A rumi- 
nating animal of Sumatra, at present but 
imperfectly known to naturalists; by some 
considered a emall species of wild buffalo, 
and by others a kind of antelope. The 
living animal has not been brought to this 
country, but several skulls and horns are 
deposited in the British Museum, and in 
that of the Zoological Society. The horns 
are wrinkled, but perfectly erect and straight, 
and the head is long and narrow. 


ANOBIUM. A genus of Colcopterous in- 
sects, some of which inhabit the interior of 
our houses, where they do much injury in 
their larva state by gnawing furniture, books, 


&c., which they pierce with little round 
holes: others feed upon wafers, preserved 
specimens of natural history, &c. The curi- 


ous sound made by one of these has given it 
the name of DeaTu-watcu (which sce}. 


ANODONTA. A fresh-water Molluscous 
animal, inhabiting a thin, inequivalve, in- 
equilateral shell ; hinge straight, with elther 


| 
no teeth or mere rudiments ; shell transverse; 
ligament external. The valves are thin, 
ed and pearly; and from their shape 
and lightness they sre used in France for 
skimming milk. The Anodonta is found in 
every quarter of the world. 


ANOLIS. A genus of reptiles peculiar to 
America, and supplying the place that is 
occupied by the chamelconsin the Old World. 
Cuvier distinguishes them from the Jguanas, 
by their having teeth in the palate of the 
mouth as well as in the maxillary bones. 
The Anolis is a small, slender, active animal ; 
frequenting woods and rocky places; and 
running, lcaping, and climbing with singular 
agility. It is furnished with a loose skin or 
hag beneath its throat, which, when inflated, 
frequently changes its colour: in short, 
whenever these creatures are under the ex- 
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citement of fear, anger, or love, the skin as- 
sumes an endless succession of varying hues. 
They are of more slender proportions than 
the chameleon, and more agile in their move- 
ments; they feed chiefly upon flies and other 
insects, and inhabit the neighbourhood of 
marshes and other moist places where insects 
craig abound. The head is long, straight, 
and flattened; the body and tall are lo 
and slender, both being covered with 
round scales, which give the skin the appear- 
ance of fine shagreen. ‘The hind legs are 
rather 1onger than those before ; and each 
foot has five toes. Several species of this 
nus inhabit the West India Islands; the 
: rgest of them not being more than a foot 
ong. 


ANOMIA. A genus of marine Mollusca 
remarkable for the perforation of one of its 
valves by a large aperture ; through which a 
strong tendinous ligature passes, to be in- 
se into a third plate, by which the ani- 
mal adheres to foreign bodies. They are 
usually found attached to oyster and other 
shells. This family has long been known in 
a fossil state, and contains many species. 
They may be divided into two genera; the 
inarticulate, and the multarticulate : in the 














valve forma a 
which make two prominences or joints, and 
the upper valve is indented into it by corre- 
sponding ve ape : in the multarticulate 
Anomia the hinge lies in a long straight line, 
and is set with many teeth. 


ANOMURA. A section of Decapod Crus- 
taceans, consisting of many gencra ; the ha- 
bits of some of which, as the Hermit or Sol- 
dier Crab (the type of the genus Pugurus), 
are high] 
HERMIT CRaB.} 


ANOPLOTHERIUM. A genus ofextinct 
quadrupeds, found in a fossil state, and 
which seem to range between the Pachyder- 
mata and the Ruminantia. They had six 
incisor, four canine, and four molar teeth, 
in each jaw, forming a continued line ; and 
the feet had only two toes, sheathed by eepa- 
rate hoofe; but the toes had separate meta- 
carpal and metatarsal bones, as in the hog, 
instead of springing from a single canon 
bone, as they invariably are among the Ru- 
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SEBLEION OF ANOPLOTIUBRIDUM, 


that of the Horse and the Camel, not having 
a poonges snout. It ts observable, that 
among the remains which have been die- 
covered there are several species, varying 
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inarticulate Anomia, the hinge of the under | worms, &c. 
large cavity, the corners of , ¢x#mple. 


curious and interesting. (Sec. 


mivantia. The skull partook of the form of 
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considerably in their general formation ; 


some presiding @ light, slender, and grace 
ful form, pote ly a fleet and active inhabi- 
tant of the dry having much of the 


contour of the gazelle; while another was 
heavy, bulky, and short-limbed, with a flat- 
tened tail, as if aquatic in its habits. But it 
seems fully demonstrated that these animals 
were all herbivorous, differing but little in 
this respect from the Tapirs and Rhinoceroses 
at present existing. 


ANOPLURA. An order of parasitic in- 
sects—the Zouse and its allies ; whose pre- 
sence on the human body is usually regarded 
as an indication of habitual filthiness. It is 
to be observed, however, that the inferior 
animals are subject to them, and that almost 
every quadruped and bird is infested with 
some one or other of these parasitic insects. 


ANSERES. The third order of the Lin- 
nean class Aves, thus characterized: A 
smooth beak, covered with skin, gibbous at 


' the base, and broader at the puint; feet | 


| formed for swimming, having palmated tocs 
, connected by a membrane ; the legs thick 
; and short ; and the body bulky, plump, and 
| downy: fvod fishes, frogs, aquatic plants, 

The Goose es & ready 


ANT. (Formica.) A well-known genus 
| of Hymenopterous insects, famed from all 
: antiquity for their social and industrious 
| habits, for their love of order and subordina- 
| tion, and for being a pattern of unremitting 
! industry and econumy. 

: Seria from other Hymenoptera by their 
' habit of residing under ground in numerous 
‘ societies, and by the existence of neuters 
among them, by which class the labours of 
; the community are chiefly performed. The 

males have always four wings ; the females 

are larger than the males, and only possess 
‘ wings during the pairing season ; but the 
; neuters have none at any period. 





ANT (FOKMICA RUPFA) MALB AND FEMALE, 


The common European Ants are, in gene- 
ral, cither dlack or red, and they are of dif- 
nt sizes. Some are furnished with stings, 
and others are wholly destitute of them : 
such as have etings use them for their defence; 
and such a4 are unprovided with these wea- 
pons have @ power of squirting an acid pun- 
t fluid, which inflames and irritates the 
like nettles. The eyes are extremely 
black ; and under them are twe small horns 
or feelers, composed of twelve joi 


all co- 
vered with fine silk. i mouth is 
composed of two kel bar which pro- 
ject, and in cach of which incisures 


, resernbling teeth. The 
. fine silky 





They are distin- | 
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breast is covered with 
r, from which project six legs, 
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having the extremities of each armed with 
two small claws, which assist the insect in 
} Climbing. The body is of a brown chesnut 
colour, shining like glass, and covered with 
extremely fine hair. From this formation 
it would appear, the Ant seems bolder and 
more active than any other creature of the 
insect tribe of the same size ; and, indeed, 
it sufficient intrepidity to attack an 
animal many times larger than itself. 

The nesta of Ants are differently con- 
structed Sin se heh baleia species, Leroy oy 
very curiously and regularly arranged. 
an vAnt-hill,"” says Mr. Broderip, “ be ex- 
amined any time after Midsummer up to 
the close of Autumn, there may be seen 
mized with the wingleas workers a number 
of both males and females furnished with 
white glistening wings. These, however, are 
neither kings nor queens in the state, at 
least so far as freedom of action is concerned, 
fur they are not allowed to move without a 

of workers to prevent their leaving 
the boundaries; and if one straggles away 
unawares, it is for the most part dragged 
back by the viplant seutinels, three or tour 
of whom may. in such cases, be seen hau 
along a single deserter by the wings an 
limbe. The workers, so far from ever facilitat- 
ing the exit, much less the departure of the 
winged ones, more particularly the females, 
guard them most assiduously in order to pre- 
vent it, and are ouly forced to acquicsce in 
t when the winged ones become too numcrous 
to be either guarded or fed. There seems, in- 
d, to be a uniform disposition in thewinged 
es to desert their native colony ; and as 
they never return after pairing, it would soon 
| become depopulated in the abeence of female:. 
The actual pairing does not seem to take 
place within the ant-hill, and we have ob- 
served scouts posted all around ready to dis- 
cover and carry back to the colony as man 
fertile females as they could meet with. It 
is provable that, soon after pairing, the males 
die, as do the males of bees and other in- 
sects ; for, as the workers never bring any 
of them back, nor take any notice of them 
: after leaving the ant-hill, they must perish, 
i being entirely defenceless, and destitute both 
' of a sting and of mandibles to provide for 
their subsistence. The su’ uent proceed- 
ings of females are very rent, and of 
, curious iaterest. It was supposed by the 
| ancients that all Ante, at a certain age, ac- 
i but it was reserved for the 
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off and laid aside like cast clothes." 
ing directed my close attention to 


| eng ants,"" says Huber, “I remarked 
that fees were of different sizes, shades, and 
forms. The smallest were white, opaque, 


HMndsical ; the largest transparent, 
ightly, arehed st both ends; while 
ofa middle size were semi-transparent. 
On holding them up to the light, I observed 
asort of white ong cloud; in some, « 
t point might be remarked st the 
r extremity ; In others, a clear zone 

i apore and undermeath the Uttle cloud. There 
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were some whose whole body was #0 remark- 
ably clear as to allow of my very distinctly 
ng the rings. On fixing attention 
more closely upon the latter, I Cheerved the 
eee open, and the grub appear in its place. 
aving compared these eggs with those just 
laid, I constantly found the latter of a milky 
whiteness, completel opaque, and smaller 
by one half, so that I had no reason to doubt 
of the eggs of ants receiving a very consider- 
able increase in size ; that in elongating they 
become transparent, but do not at this time 
disclose the form of the grub, which is always 
arched.” When the eggs are at length 
hatched, the young grubs are fed either by the 
neuters (called also nurse-ants and workers) 
when any of these are in the colony, and by 
the mother when she is alone, by a liquid 
disgorged from the stomach, as is done in a 
similar way by wasps, humble-bees, and 
certain birds. 
“ When the larvas have attained their full 
Fen they spin a silken covering, called , 










entomologists a cocoon : in thie they com- 
pletely enclose themselves, and remain per- 
fectly quiescent without receiving ang nutri- | 
ment, awaiting the final change when they | 
are to assume the form of Anta. This stage 
of its existence is the pupa, but ls commonly 
though very erroneously called the egg. | 
Ants’ eggs, as they are vuigarly called, are a | 
favourite food for partridges and pheasants, 
and are eagerly sought after by persons who | 
rear these birds from the egg. The cocoon , 
containing the pupa ie of a lung cylindrical | 
form, of a dirty white colour, and perfectly | 
without motion. The pupa within the cocoon ;° 
haa now attained the form which it will | 
finally possess ; its limbs are distinct, but 
want strength and consistence, and are co- 
vered by a skin which has yet to be cast. In: 
colour it changes from white toa pale yellow, ' 
then to red, and finally becomes almost 
black ; its wings, if a male or female, are dis- 
tinctly visible, but do not assume the shape, 
size, or charactcr, they are hereafter destined 
to bear.""— Newman's Hist. of Insects. 

In England, ant-hills appear formed and 
arranged with very little regard to order 
or regularity ; but in the more southern 
parts of Europe they are constructed with 
amazi ingenuity. They are gonerally 
formed in the vicinity of some large tree on 
the bank of a river ; the former for the pur- 
pose of securing fuod, and the latter for sup- 
plying them with that abundant moisture 
which is requisite for the use of these insects. 
The ant-hill is of a conical shape, and is 
composed of leaves, bits of wood, sand, earth, 
stubble, gum, and grains of corn ; al! united 
into a compact body, perforated with gal- 
Jeries down to the bottom, and having a 
variety of tunnels or passages throughout 
the interior, the number of these avenues 
depending entirely on the population and 
extent of the nest. At its commencement 
the nest is simply an excavation made in the 
earth ; a number of the labourers wander 
about in quest of materials suitable for the 
superstructure ; others out particles of 
earth from the interior, and these particle: 
interspersed with the fragments of wood an 
leaves brought in continually from every 
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gant ve a kind of stability to the edifice: 
t daily increases in size, the Ants taking 
care to leave the spaces required for the 
galleries which lead to the exterior; while 
the dome contains a number of spacious 
chambers or recesses, which communicate 
with each other by means of galleries con- 
structed in a similar manner. Thus we see 
that although the exterior of the hillock 
always presents the appearance of a dome, 
and appears but a careless heap, it is in re- 


ality a most in ous device for keeping out 
bab leas evading the effects of the wind, 
an 


attacks of enemies; and yet more 
penely OF receiving and husbanding the 
heat of the sun. There are external aper- 
tures, to t free egress to the multitude 
of labourers of which the commonwealth is 
composed ; and from the commencement of 
the warm season they are constantly em- 


ployed, till the unpropitious winter again 
suspends ir exertions, and terminates 
their annual industry. 


The working Ants are not only employed 
in sustaini F the idlers at home, but fh pe 
viding sufficient food for themselves. e 
subsist on various provisions, both anim 
and vegetable; kil ing and devouring all 
weaker insects, as well as in seeking ripe 
fruite and whatever appears to contain sac- 
charine matter. When they are unable to 
eat the whole of the substance they have 
found, they devour what ed | can ; and, 
tearing the rest oe load themselves 
with the il. en they meet with an 
insect which they are singly incapable of 
mastering, several of them join in the at- 
tack ; its destruction generally follows, each 
Ant assisting in carrying away a portion of 
the booty. en a single Ant chances to 
make a fortunate discovery, it immediately 
communicates the information to others, 
and the whole republic soon appear in mo- 
tion. But while they are thus busied in 
feeding abroad, and carrying in provisions 
for the use of those which continue inactive 
at home, they are by no means unmindful 
of posterity. “The female Ants soon begin 
to lay their eggs, which are immediately 
carried to the situation, at the bottom 
of the hill, where they are assiduously de- 
fended by the labourers, who always display 
the fondest attachment to the rising progeny, 
either attending to the safety of the larvm, 
or in feeding the newly born insects. Who, 
indecd, has not seen them, when the gardener 
or some formidable enemy has demolished 
their whole habitation, affectionately soli- 
citous of their offepring, and running wildly 
about, each loaded with a yours one, not 
unfrequently as large as itself. 

For some time the new born Ants remain 
under the careful superintendence of the la- 
bourers: they are attended in all their 
wanderings about the nest, and are made 
acquainted with all its galleries and cham- 
bers: the wings of the males and females, 
previously fulded together, are extended, 
and this js alwaye accomplished with such 
skill and tenderness, that these delicate 
members are never injured hy the operation: 
in fine, these founders of futurc colonics are 
in ali respects served with unremitting st- 
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tention until their final departure from the 
nest. 

In the autumn, says Mr. Newman, we fre- 
quently observe one of their hillocks closely 
covered with a living mass of winged Anta, 
which continue to promenade, as it were, 
over its entire surface : they mount on every 
past in the vicinity of their nest, and the 

abourers (for now the entire population of | 
the nest has turned ont) accompany them 
as closely as possible, following them to the 
extreme tip of every blade of ; and when 
at length those f eg-sey> wings spread 
them in preparation for flight, the labourers | 
will often hold them back, as if loath to | 
trust them alone. ... When the air is warm | 
and still they rise in thousands, and sailing, 
or rather floating on the atmosphere, leave 
for ever the scene of their former existence. | 
Each female, immediately on alighting from 
her aerial voyage, examines the situation in 
which chance has placed her, and if she find | 
it adapted to her purpose, she turns her head 
back over her shoulders, and with her sharp { 
mandibles tears off the wings which bore her | 
from the place of her nativity. Strange as ; 
this propensity may seem, it is dictated by i 
an unerring instinct, for the object for which | 
were given her is now accomplished, 
and henceforth they would prove an in- 
cumbrance, and retard rather than assist, | 
the performance of her duties. Sometimes ; 
a few workers, wandering at this period of ; 
excitement far from their home, may happen 
to meet with her, and if so, they unite their 
labours with hers in excavating a small and ; 
humble dwelling in the earth, which serves 
as the nucleus of a future colony: in all 
operations the female, now a queen, takes a 
most energetic part, and continues to labour | 
until she has laid eggs, when the conduct of | 
the workers undergoes a t change, for | 
they now treat her with the most marked 
respect, and consider her worthy the honours 
of a sovereign. 

The ingenious author we before quoted 
gives a very curious account of what he 
terms the Slave Ants, which in substance is 
as follows : The most remarkable fact con- | 
nected with the history of Anta, is the pro- 
pensity by certain species to kid- | 
nap the workers of other species, and compel | 
them to labour for the benefit of the com- | 
munity, thuae using them completely as 
slaves ; and, as far as we yet know, the kid- i 
nappers are red or pale-coloured Ants, and | 
the slaves, like the ill-treated natives of 
Africa, are of a jet black. The time for 
capturing slaves extends over a period of 
about ten weeks, and never commences until 
the male and female Ants are about em: 

ng from the pupa state, and thus the ruth- 

ess marauders never interfere with the con- 

tinuation of the species. This appears to be 

a special adaptation of their peculiar in- 

stinct ; for if the attacks were made on the 

nests of the Negro Anta, before those by 

whom the race is pro ted are read | 
i] 








issue forth, it must a ly become extinct. 
When the Red Ants are about to sally forth 
on a marauding expedition, they send scouts ‘| 
to ascertain the exact position in which a 
cvlony of negroes may be found; these 
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ecouts having discovered the object of their 
search, return to the nest and report their 
success, Shortly afterwards the army 
ee coumeing of ‘about ee hires 
only a or 
res which is perpet being changed,— 
the individual which constitute it, when 
they have advanced a little before the main 
. halting, falling into the rear, and 
being replaced by others. When they have 
arrived near the Negro colony,they dis- 
peree, wandering through the h and 
unting about, as if aware that the o er) of 
their search was near, though ignorant of its 
exact position. At last ey discover the 
settlement, and the foremost of the invaders 
rushing impetuously to the attack, are met, 
th, and frequently killed b 
ard: the alarm is quickly 
oo a the ag wale’ of in ge } 
e ousands, an 
the Red Ante rushing to the rescue, a des- 
perate conflict ensues, which, however, al- 
ways terminates in the defeat of the negroes, 
who retire to the innermost recesses of the 
| habitation. Now follows the scene of pil- 
| Jage: the Red Ants with their porerul 
| mandibles tear open the sides of the negro 
_ant-hill, and rush into the heart of the 
Stat este Tain ts oth ta 
waders emerges carrying in mout 
pupa of a worker negro, which it has ob- 
tained in spite of the vigilance and valour 
of its natural guardians. The Red Ants re- 
turn in perfeet order to their nest, z 
with them their living burdens. On reach- 
ing the nest the pups ap to be treated 
precisely as their own, and the workers when 
they emerge perform the various duties of 
the community with the greatest energy and 
a t good-will. (For an account of the 
Thite Awts, which belong to a totally dif- 
ferent qrder of insects, see TenmitEes. Sce 
ouThe following dort passage from Mr 
e G) m . 
Darwin's Observations on the Natural His- 
tory of Rio de Janeiro will give the reader a 
good idea of the magnitude of the Ants’ neste 
there: “ Travelling onwards, we passed 
tracte of pasturage, much injured 
by the enormous conical Ants’ nests, which 
were nearly twelve feet high. They gave to 
the plain exactly the appearance of the mud 
voleanoes at Jorullo, as red by Hum- 
boldt. And in Gardner’s Travels in Bra- 
zil we read the following remarks on the 
immense multitudes of Ante which are found 
there. “ When near Rio de Janciro,” he says, 


egroes On gu 
communicated to 


“we many habitations belonging to 
oor people of colour, mostly fishermen. 
re reaching the foot of mountain 


ove? which ral sd a mee ge oh am 
passed a rating y on 

Anta. The immense number of individuals 
composing It may be imagined from the 
fact, that the column was more than six feet 
broad, and extended in length to upwards 
of bina yards. The A ate was completely 
co : Ages ee rhea ee he ie, 
were pecked together.” e species 
also are more numerous than naturalists are 
aware of: he says that near Pernambuco 
he noticed more t 25 different specics. 


aga.) 
mus of animals, of the Cuiverian order 
of Seleatata. Their distinguishing character- 
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ANT-EATER. (% A 


istics are, that the body is covered with hair, 
the mouth is small, and the tongue long and 
pe rece gra calculated to supply the want 
teeth, from bare covered with a glutinous 
means of which they entrap and 
devour the insects upon which they live and 
from which they derive their name. The 
head is very long, but the tongue is much 
longer, and cap le of being extended to a 
surprising distance beyond the snout; the 
eyes are ularly small, the ears short 
and round, the legs thick and strong, but 
most unfavourably formed for locomotion, 
and consequently their pace is remarkab! 
slow. There are three distinct and well- 
defined specics in South America; and 
these, —_ one or two others, we shall briefly 


The GREAT ANT-EATER, or ANT- 
BEAR (Murnecophaga jubata), is by far the 
largest of the Ant-eaters, and is covered with 
long, coarse, shaggy hair, except the head, 
where it is short and close ; ithas avery" _. 
and slender head, and a bushy black tail c 


t 
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Yas eee 
TER —:MYRMECOPHAGA 
JTIBATA.) 


enormous size and Jength, the whole animal 
often measuring eight feet from the tip of 
the snout to the extremity ofthetail. Being 
plantigrade, it stands lower on the hind legs 


thon ore, which is the case with bears 
and other qguadrupeds similarly formed. It 
has four toes on the fore-feet, the second and 


Sapte provided with long, sharp- 
pointed, aud trenchant claws; so that no- 
thing upon which it has an opportunity of 
fastening can escape. The hind feet have 
five toes, with short weak claws, 
resembling those of pried quadrupeds. 
The prevailing colour of thie animal is a 
deep prey, with a very broad band of black 
running from the neck downwards on each 
side of the body ; its habits are slothful and 
solitary ; and it sleeps during the greater 
part of the day. It lives exclusively on ants, 
to procure which it opens their hills with its 
powerful crooked claws, and draws its long 
flexible tongue, which is covered with gluti- 
nous saliva, lightly over the swarms of 
insects who flock from all quarters to defend 
their dwellings. It is a native of Brazil 
and Guiana. It seems almost incredible 
that so robust and powerful an animal can 
procure sufficient sustenance from Ants 
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alone; but this circumstance has nothin 
strange for those who are acquainted with 
the tropical parts of America, and who have 
seen the enormous multitudes of these in- 
begat res swarm in all parts of the country 
touch one another for miles together. The 
favourite resort of the Great Ant-eaters are 
the low swampy savannahs, along the banks 
of rivers and stagnant ponds. 


The TAMANDUA (Myrmecophaga ta- 
mandua), a smaller kind of Ant-eater, is 
about the size of a full-grown cat ; the head 
not peing 00 cSprope onately 1 as the 
came general cylindrical forms aud ecuslie 
sam cy ‘orm, an u 
truncated at the end, The conformation of 
the extremities, and the number of the toes 
is in every respect the same as in the Great 
Ant-eater; but the tail is prehensile, which 
makes it essentially an arboreal quadruped ; 
while, instead of having long shagey hair, it 
is short, shining, and somewhat silky, like 
the finest wool. There are several varieties 
of this species, differing chiefly in colour; 
they reside exclusively on trees, living 
on termites, honey,and (according to Azara, 
in his Natural raat Hs the Quadrupeds 
of Paraguay), bees, which in those coun- 
tries form their hives among the loftiest 
branches of the forest, and, having no sting, 
are readily despoiled of their honied treasure, 


The LITTLE ANT-EATER (¥; 
phaga didactyla)is an animal of considerable 
elegance, and not larger than a squirrel : 
the head is small, the snout sharpened and 
slightly bent downwards ; the fore-feet have 
only two claws on each, the exterior one 
much larger and stronger than the interior ; 
the ears are very small, and hid in the fur , 
the eyes are also small. The whole animal 





is covered with a beautiful soft and cnried 
fur of a pale yellow-brown colour : the tail 
is thick at the base, tapering to the tip; and 
being prehenaile, it greatly assists the Little 
Ant-eater's operations in ite search for in- 
sects among the trees, on which it resides. 


The STRIPED ANT-EATER. |. 
cophaga striata.) This isa native of Guiana: 


degree, that their hills often almost th 


23 
it is about twenty inches long from the tip of 
its aout to the end of its tall; the nose * 


taper, the upper mandible extending very far 
beyond the lower ; the body and tail are ofa 
tawny colour, with the un white ; 
e body marked with broad, distant, black- 
ish, transverse stripes, and the tail annulated 


with similar ones. (For Spine ANT-EATER, 
see EcuipNA.] 

ANTELOPE. (Antilope.) A genus of 
hollow-horned Ruminante, of which there 
are many 8 , each differing from the 
other in some important points, but agreeing 

characteristics. Thus, 


in the grand le 
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speaking generally, it may be said, that An: 
telopes are of graceful an recip hie pro- 
portions ; of a restless and timid disposition, 
extremely watchful, of great vivacity, re- 
marskably swift and agile, and most of their 
boundings inconceivably light and elastic. 
Their horns, whatever shape they assume, 
are round and annulated ;, in some species 
straight, in others curved and spiral; in 
some the females bave no horns, in others 
they are common to both sexes. They all 
possess a most delicate sense of smell; their 
eyes are proverbially bright and beaming ; 
and so fleet are they, that the huntsman is 
often obliged to call in the aid of the falcon, 
trained for the purpose, to scize on the ani- 
mal and arrest its progress, in order to give 
the greyhounds an opportunity of overtaking 
it. Their hair is generally short and smooth, 
and of an equal length over oy ee of the 
body : some species, however, have manes 
on the neck and shoulders; and a few are 
furnished with long hair on the chin and 
throat. The ears are long and pointed ; the 
tails short, and tufted at the extremity. 
For the most Antelopes are gregarious, 
some species forming herds of two or three 
thousand, while others keep in pairs, or in 
companies of five or six. They browse 
like the goat, and feed on the tender shoots 
of trees; and the flesh of those which are 
taken in the chase is usually of excellent 
flavour. 

The Antilopide seem to be a connecting 
link between the Goat and the Deer. Like 
the goat, they never shed their horne; but, 
on the other hand, their size and the delicacy 
of their conformation, the nature and colour 
of the hair, their fleetness, &c., are striking 

ints of resemblance to the deer tribe. The 

nd legs, like those of the hare, being 






tty long hai Pe theres hich 
on r3 an . he oe ic 
Beauiifal eal well 

point. The hoof is on like thas of 
sheep; and the horns a 


in the skin, or diversities of 


South America is well sulted to their nature, 


only a single specica of Antelope is to be 
found in any of the New World. 
Having le these general remarks, it is 


. for the sake of perspicuity, to con- 


vine (or ox-like) 
telopes. But some late writers on zoo! 
have rendered the sub-division infinitely 
more rmolnute ; the species in many instances 
closely bordering on each other, while there 
} are others in w y any co: — 
ing features can he distinctly traced. 
@ an eminent naturalist has remarked, “the | 
— Antelope 
eee for the destitute, and forms an | 
noo as assemblage of all the hollow- | 
ih ruminants her. So diversified ; 
ee tka: Wieenets us its mate- 








resents not a single character | p 


week et iar cher apply to all ite species, or 
suffice to differentiate it from con 
genera." 


The COMMON ANTELOPE, or SASIN. | 


-) This elegant speci- _ others 


Set Cert 
the An ope tribe is a native of 
| many pe parts of Africa, and also of India. It ' 
{s remarkable for the jar beauty of its 
ar, hs grog Noraen which are distinctly 
by numerous prominent rings ; ite 
colour is a reddish tawny brown above, and 
aGotae below sel hae one are long and delicate, 
t and well formed ; 


ik e ‘ae and expressive, and their 
the eyes le They are cxtiesset and 
when feeding or lyi wb 


will over as many 
eg Sraixncson, 


» Koopo, 


y gerds at a single 
nonacarvcn, Gre, 
sBOK, NYLOMAU, 





ge. 


are 
ate in a 
the 

re perennial. The 
length, size, and turn of the horns, the differ- 


ent size, 
= the chief distincti ions which mark 









hae become a kind of zoulo- | 
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OOMMON ANTELOPE. —(ANTILOPR CERVI- 


CAPRA. 


ANTHICIDA. A tribe of Coleopterous 
insects, possessing simple eas but ms aighoy iid 
ab - 
form antennm ; 
ns masxill 
are termi- 
pated bya hatch- 
| et-shaped joint ; 
and the penulti- 





ANTHICUBS LATRENS PONOTA 
TATOS 


end run with grest quickness: their larv: 
, ate probably parasites. They compose the 
* genera Notoxrus, A nthicus, &c. 


ANTHOBIT. A section of Coleopterous 
composed of species inhabiting the 

southern parte of Europe and the warm ewe 
of both hemiapheres. y are distinguished 
by a the two divisions of the lower lip being 
roduced considerably beyond the mentuin, 
, and the clytra gaping at the tips, which are 
rounded; the sntennm have nine or ten 
joints, the last three opel tray Hecate club ; 
| the terminal lobe of the membra- 
! nous, ne and penctl-like, but leathery in 


upper lip and mandibles are 
| more oF less 80 as the 
exposed. These 


are more or leas 


insects live upon flowers or 


Bouin oe Garaciis A genus of birds 
belonging to the family Meili or 
Honey-eaters, several species of w 1 are 
found in New Holland. As an cxample of 
this interesting genus we give 


The ANTHOCHZRA MELLIVORA, 
or BUSH WATTLE-BIRD; « bird con- 


~ ee ane ge ee agg hee es ee 


New 
‘es Land. It is bold and spiri 
fearlessly attacking and driving aay all 

other birds from the part of the tree on which 

it is feeding. In epri 
male on some 6 : 
screams forth his harsh ‘and peculiar NOLES, me | 
like a » person vomiting, —- whence ite local | 
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pts at che cc irene 











BRUSH WaAltik- Bin, 
(CANTHOOR ARS MELLIVORA ) 


name Goo-mrar-ruck, in which the natives 
nave uted Pa edi rpg jock y felt narcd em- 
woyed, it en erxs its , throws 
Pack its head, and distends Its throat, as if 
great exertion were required. It breeds in 
September and three fullowing months: the 
nest is round, open, and rather small ; it is 
enerally placed in the fork of a smal) 
ranch; and is formed of fine twigs, lined with 
fibrous roots. Eggs two, and sometimes three. 
Bankslas are in blowom the greater 
of the bap each flower as it expands ie 
diligently examined by the Wattle-bird, 
which {neerts its long feathery tangue into 
every part, extracting pollen and insects. 
It is to be observed that Banksfias are not a 
sign of good land, so that the garrulous note 
of this ie peor = be taken by the settler 
as an indication of the sterile and unprofit- 
able nature of the soil. (Gould's Birds of 
Australia.) 


ANTHOMYZIDZE. A general division 
of the Muscidae, composed of species having 
the appearance of Common Flies; the wings 
not vibratile ; the antenna inserted near the 
forehead, alwave shorter than the head, ter- 
minated by a long or linear joint, with the 
seta mostly plumose ; the legs are of mode- 
‘rate size, and the abdomen composed of four 


joints. 

ANTTIOPHILA. A name given by La- 
treille to the fourth family of the ‘Acuieated 
Hymenoptera (the Bees). 


ANTHROCERIDZE. A family of Lep!- 
dopterous insects, of the section I/cterocera ; 
comprising a rather numerous group of small 
or moderately sized species, distinguished by 
their brilliancy of colour and diurnal flight ; 
having the antennw never terminated dy a 
pencil of hairs, and either simple in both 
sexes and fusifu.ui, or thickened near the 
middle : the head {fs furnished with a pair of 
ocell; behind the antennae ; the labi palpt 
ars rather small, and the greatly 
slongated : the wings are always 
re exhibiting in many epecies a number 
Sontetas © ite labs aie Vous uh tas poe 
numerous ; are - 
panel tee furnished with four The 








defiexed in | the 





ANTHUS. [Seeoae 
ANTIPATHES. B 








ingen 
preparing a kind of pitfall for the 
tion of such inscets as happen 
enter ft. In its complete or fly state it 
no inconsiderable resemblance to a 
aragun 47 from which however it ma 
st 


dily be d = pase by its antenna, 
are hard, an incutveced at the 
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deposits its eggs in dry sandy situations, 
the young larva, when hatched, begin 
parately to exercine their talent of pre: 
a very small conical cavity in the sand, w 
they effect by turning themselves ra 
round. Under this cavity it les 
ready to rush forward at a moment, in 
to seize any small insect that has 
unfortunate, in approaching the as 
fall in ; and no svoner has ft sucked out the 
juices of its victim through its tubercular 
forceps, than it throws it by a sudden exer- 
tion to some distance. As the larva in- 

creascs in size, it enlarges the hole, which at 

deen leon ictog wien fall-growe akoet | 
ts own len ng Ww “grown about 

half an hg It is of s fistiened figure, | 
broad towards the upper part,and gradually 

tapering to an obtuse point: the legs 
slender ; the head and thorax rather small ; 
the tubular jaws long, curved, serrated in- 
ternally, and very sharp~-pointed : 
brown colour, beset with aumerous tufts of 
dusky heir; the whole presenting a form 
spider’ I Sena rrestong. 

er. In preparing its pit, it 

tracing an exterior circle of the intended 
diameter of the cavity, continuing ita motion, 
in a spiral line, till it gets to the centre, thus 
making several volutes in the sand, reeem- 
bling impression of a} helix or snail- 
shell ; and after havin iently dee; 


smoothes the sides into a regular shape by 
abe Fide, Shich te odhets with onrpaticg 
w v 
addresa and we olpser ies 
The ingenuity and perseverance in 
the admirabie instinct it dis- 


sect, or rather 
described by Messrs. 


is 90 amusing 
and Spence in * Introduction to 


ane 


HE 


be 














at part; 
up the ascent with the burthen, deposits it 
on the outside of the margin. When, as oc- 
casionally happens, the stone {s round, the 
becomes most difficult and painfal. 
A spectator watching the motions of the ant- 
lion feels an inexpressible interest in its be- 
half. He sees tt with vast exertion clevate 
the stone, and begin its arduous retrograde 
ascent: at every moment the burthen totters 
to one side or the other: the adroit porter 
the segments of its back to balance 
has already fe reached the top 
t, when a stumble or a jolt mocks 
and the stone tumbles headlong | 
tom. Mortified, but not dcspair- 
Ant-Lion returns to the charge ; 
laces the stone on ite back ; again 
and artfully avails himecif, 
the channel formed by the | 
the sides of which he 
hia load. This time possibly he 
it may be, as is often the case, 
tolls down. When thus un- 
little Sisyphus has been sren 
tly to renew hie attem 
last, as such heroic resolution 
successful. It is only after a sericea 
have demonstrated the impossibility 
ing, that our neer yields to 
tting his half-excavated pit, 
fiemation of another. 
all obstacles are overcome, and 
finished, it presents itself as a coni- 
rather more than two inches deep, 
contracting to a point at the bot- 
and about three inches wide at the top. 
The Ant-lion now takes its station at the 
bottom of the pit, and, that its gruff appear- 
ance may not scare the argeay ag which 
ite den, covers itectf with sand, all 
except the points of ite expanded forceps. 
It ie not long before an ant on its travels, 
fearing no harm, steps u the margin of 
che | 


eo large that this is i 
head not being snficiently b 
to bear eo great a weight, 
being too considerable to admit of 
so large a body to the top. A more impa- 
tient labourer would despair ; but not so our 
insect. A piel so is ado; F a ma- 
n@uvre, not easily described, it lifts 
upon its 

th walking | 
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either accidentally or for the 
exploring the depth below. Alas! 
ts curiosity is dearly gratified. The faith- 
less sand slides from under ite feet; ita 
pean Pop but hasten rae ee oe ie 
precipitated headlong awa of ¢ 
concealed devourer. Bometimes, ever, 
it chances that the ant ts able to stop itself 
midway, and with all haste scrambles up 
. Mo sooner doce the Ant-lion per- 
osive this (for, being furnished with six eyes 








‘be Creatury af Patural History ; 


Beenclogr” that we cannot refrain from | on each side of his 
aquotation, the length of which, | sharp-sighted), 


pit. But sometimes, when near | from below, and treading upon 
hottom, a pebble presents itself of a size | path, is 


n 

back, keene it in a stead tion ales upon formic acid. The dry 

by an alternate motion ie segmente whieh he subsequently jerks out of his den, that it 
and, c 


OS SS NES OES HOE a STE Ur RD see EEEe eum erse 


off his inae- 


than, f 
tivity, he hastily shovels loads of sand upon 


his head, and ¥ Aa ces 


and grooved 
on the inner side, 90 as to form with the ad- 
oining maxilla, which move up and down 
n the groove, » tube for sucking, and at his 


estone | leisure extracting all the juices of the body, 


Carcass 


may not encumber him in his future con- ° 
tests, or betray the ‘ horrid secrets of his . 
rison-house;’ and if the sides of the pit — 
ve received any damage, he leaves his , 
concealment for a while to repair it i which ; 
having done, he resumes his station.’ 
Such is the mode of life pursued by the 
larva of the Ant-lion until nearly two years 
have elapsed, when, being arrived at its full 
wth, and ready to change into a chrysealis, 
t envelopes itsel 
lutinated and connected by very fine silk, 
which it draws from a tubular process at the 
extremity of ite - Inu this adlken cocoon 
it remains about three weeks ; and then 
bursts forth a four-winged inscct, resembling 
the on-fiy both in appearance and man- 
ners. The Myrmcleon formicaleo is not found 
in England, but occurs in many parts of the 
Continent, as France, 6; 
[See My eukLEON.) 


APATURA IRIS, or PURPLE EM- 
PEROR. 
there is no Butterfly that is more justly 
admired than the Purple Emperor. In its 





PORPLE BMPRKOR. ~ (APaTORa TRIM.» 


bold and sosring flight, ae It displays ite 
beautiful lines in the effulgence of the meri- 
dian sun, or as it settles fur repose when the 


its } 
brown, changi 
n, 

the light, to a 

tip Hee pect sie 
w spo c or win ve a 

white war band, placed in ontiiahy 

with the first series uf 

wings ; and an ocellus at the anal angle with 

& narrow any iria and black 

under surface 


beasliniabpdiivalendanmenimammnenmne ane 


ngs abuve isa rich deep 
ng in the male according to 





lenaesaibem ara eadeete 
Ae literate: 


he is sufficiently . 


in a round ball of sand, 


—~— eee 


usly throws them up in 


> 
almost incvitably oarried to the bot- 
ible, its | tom. The instant his victim is fairly within 
and strong | reach, the Ant-lion seizes him between his 
and the height | jaws, which are admirable instruments, at the 
projecting | same time hooked for holding 


, &c. : 


Of all our native Lepidoptera, | 


: 
: 


> 
‘ 


shades of evening approach, it still maintains - 
acknow re-eminenee. The gene- | 


ovely parele, or & splendid | 
cved bys triple serica ; 


if 


spots on the anterior | 


‘ 
a 


i): the 
the anterior wings | t ps fer. | 


cere ee 
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ruginows brown, varied with white and 
black ; between the disc and the hinder mar- 
gin is an ocelius with a black iris and a biuish 
a : black above, cinereous beneath ; 
an black. The female is considerably 
a, ollngg the male, but the colours are not 
80 Pn are the reflected hues #0 bril- 
liant. The Caterpillar is a bright green, with 
greenish-ycllow horns, reddish at the tip, 
and has reddish bristles at the tail. It fi 

on the oak, ash, and willow. The salis 
is of a pale green hue. The perfect insect 
seldom makes ite appearance before July ; is 
by no means scarce ; and in various parts of 
the South and West of England very beauti- 
ful specimens are often taken. — There are 
other eee of the genus Apatura, but the 
above is the only one found in Britain. 


APE. (Pithecus.) The words Arz, Mon- 
KEY, and Bansoox were formerly applied in- 
discriminately to any of the Quadrumanous 
Mammalia; 1¢ will therefore be right to 













































APHANIPTERA. An orderof A 
Haustellate insects, having rudimental elytra 
or wings in the lect state. It is com: 
entirely of the tepecies of Fleas, - 
ing the family Poricrp.2 ; the common Flea 
§ érritans) being the type of the order. 

legs are lung, posterior formed for 
leaping ; the a are wer tree the fore | 
are singnu placed, appearing to ‘ 
pe from the front of the head, the pHa 
defending the sides of the rostrulum. This | 
pecullarity is caused by the prothoracie | 


state, before we proceed further, that the bared age | ale arte er: — 
Avgs, or Stuia, may be properly divided | mnora are af i. —— Ee ann 
into four sections ; viz.—A pes, or such as are very setose ; and the 4 Seep: ointed, 


fl 


destitute of a tail: Baboons, or such as have 

muscular bodies, elongated muzziea, and sae cdn ere ane bothem ; 
whoee tails are usually short: Monkeys, | ang rather viscous texture, from which are } 
whoee talls are in general song and Sapa- | parched long worm-like grubs, destitute of 

jous, vai epeal| bighber Hecha cap tere feet, which are very active in their motions, ' 
can at ple sted e 
and thereby in many instances answer the winding themselves in # serpentine manner | 


purpose of an additional band to the animal. | {27ough pct heer soege cat S hg oy pond 
t is, however, to the first of these only that | ante by a firm skin aud hearatwo an 
our attention is in this place to be directed. sodiy oumdiata tenna, ; 


but noeyes. The body of 
The genus Ape (Pithecus) comprises those 
aimaennencas ah mals which most closely segments, bes pate tufts of hair, and the - 


last is armed peir of emal) hooks. . 
approach to the human jes in anatomi- . 
P scruntate, nad which: in popular. lan: When full grown, which cecurs in 


guage, are termed monkeys without tails or in about pwetve Oates the larve enclose ; 
cheek- 


themselves in a cocoon of silk. ; 
pouches. As Buffon justly observes : y ; 
of the whole, they are not quadrupeds, but | Cove7ed with dast, and sttached to adjoining | 


substances; in this it passes into the pupa | 
quadrumana; not four-footed, but four- ; 
handed animals. ‘They chicfly inhabit the | “*#*¢, 82d in about twelve days more emerges 


ect flea. 
vast forests of India and Africa, and are nu- | * Periect 
merous in the peninsula of Mal and the p hot conntries these insects are exceed- 


erat ilandn of te Inn Osean Uiving x | nR,eoumlqnme Puke the Wet Tacs | 
rees, and feedin eaves, and in- 
acta, ta though frugiveroua in «state of longing tu the family having habits different 
nature, yet, from the resemblance of their 
teeth to those of the human species, it is very 
evident that their diet may be almost as 
vurious as that of Man. They generally live 
in troops, and some of the species are said to 
construct a sort of hut of leaves, as a defence 
against the weather: it is aleo asecrted that 
they use clubs to defend themselves when 
attacked. 

The Apesare in general fierce and untract- 
able ; though some of them appear to be of 
& grave and gentle dispoaltion ; neither petu- 
lant nor mischievous, like the monkeys, pro- 


i 


Hl 


to those of the common flea, which is even ; 
still more obnoxious; this is the Chigoe | 
(Pulex penetrans), which lives in the : 
country, and attacks the naked feet ; 
men and dogs. (Sce Fiza and Caigox.} } 


APHIS: APHID. A genus and 
of Homopterous Insects, comprising the 
numerous and obnoxious species 
lice, 2 tribe of insects analogous, in 
the vegetable world, to the animal 
of the order ANOPLURA, or lice. The antennm 
are of great length; the ocelli, three 
number, form a large triangle ; the eyes are 
perly so called. Their arms are so long as} eutire, prominent, and semiglobose; the 
almost to touch the ground when the an!- | sbdomen is short and convex, 
mals stand erect on their hind legs; the fin- | furnished with a tubercle on each side near 
gers and toes are long, flexible, deeply a the extremity. Some are winged, and 
rated from one another, and admirably | are wingless, without distinction of sex 
ted for prehenaion : thus they are ena- were are very much deflexed at the 
bled to spring from tree to tree with surpris- | of body, being almost perpendicul 
ing agility, even when loaded with their} repuec; the fore winge much larger 
young, who cling cloecly to them on every | the posterior, with strong nerves: the lege 
appearance of danger. 4 have the power | are very long and slender, formed only 
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wiing. The species reside in great so0- 
en Goan, moet very ecies ofplan, 
young =e ve 
by the assistance 
ucing disease in He ae rie either 
by belemapar raf it, or 
vasiclee, or other gall-like oexerenen 
which whole generations of sspned Pg 
The anal tubercles above entionet secrete 
a saccharine fluid of which ants are very 

fond : and it is this fluid dropped upon the 
adjacent leaves, or the extravasated sap flow- 
ing from the wounds caused by the punctures 
of the insects, w hich 

of the the spring they 


Ria ok in autumn and as 


they are eeiyerouns and 

ature, it ‘appears that yes rag 

e - 

ost of the female is sufficient for 
cprton ay y rire further assistance 

Suen peed in ot ots Mla pe 

ap are ex ve cs, 
ng found till the automa ; and 

leap endowed with such astonish- 
ty, that nine erations — each 
m averaging 100 individuals — have 


known under the 
eae 


an 


La 


= 
le 
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af 


age 


a 


uced within three months; “so 
10,000 million 
in that short 
are so nume- 


rod 
from a eingle Aphi 
2 may be generated 
!” In some years 


reel 


ee ee te ee ok 
me A EE ae ee 





PLANT LICE. —(APHI8 PLaTaNoripes.) 


‘ rows as to cause almost a total failure of the 
hop plantations; at other times the beans, . 
io potatoes are injured by them to : 

Se coh cee ee also are numerous ' 

, shrubs, lants, including the delicate | 
exotics raised in stoves and green-honaes. . 
Fnere, aie cinaerees epedies ; uniformly de- ; 
their specific name from the tree, | 


commun- 
which - 


with a white cottony pace | 
threads or flakes ; these | 


1S 


beens 


of the tree pos 
the Ajaue | enabled to do, » by means of a termina 


lanigera, n blight, as it is termed, “qrawling. The species reside in great eo- | lanigera, or American blight, as it is termed, | 
times "ene the ater wen f-Apple-trees some= 
ex total y Goeeroy n 
“ The er oxcanfoned by plant lice,” 
as Dr. taney uly observes, “ are much 
ter than wou a at first sight be expected 
m the small size and extreme weakness 
of the insects; but these make up by their 
numbers dag they want in strength {n- 
dividually, and thus become formidable 
enemies to vegetation. By their sige aia 
and the maaety of sap which they dra 
from the leaves, the functions of these ine 
portant o fais aie deranged or interrupted, 
the food of the plant, which is there elabo- 
rated to nourish the stem and mature the 
fruit, is withdrawn before it can reach ite 
proces destination, or is contaminated and 
eft in a stato unfitted to ro nf heey the wants 
of vegetation. Pilanteare differently affected 
by these insects. Some wither and cease to 
grow, their leaves and stems put on a sickly 
appearance and soon die from exhaustion. 
Others, though not killed, are are preety im- 
peded in their growth, sgn their tender 
parts, which are attacked, become stunted, 
curled, or warped. The punctures of these 
lice seem to poison some plants, and affect 
others in a most cingular manner, producin 
warts or swellings, which are sometimes sol 
and sometimes hollow, and contain in their 
interior a swarm of lice, the descendants of 
a eingle individual, whose punctures were 
the pode Sarg cause of the tumor. I have 
dish tumors of this kind, as big as a 
saat # egg, growing upon leaves, to which 
they were attached by a lends neck, and 
thousands of small lice in their 
aturaliste call these tumors galls, 
use they ecem to be formed in the same 
yr as ‘as the vak-galls which are used in 
ing of ink. The lice which inhabit or 


contain 
rsberpad 


luce them gencrally differ frum the others, 
hav shorter antenna, being without 
honcy-tubes, and tn frequently being clothed 


witha kind of white down, which, owever, 
disappears when the Insects become winged.’ 
Mr. Knapp, in his ‘ Journal of a Natura- 
list,’ has ha described this species, and its 
effects. “ Our apple-trees here are herd 
_ injured, and some annually destroyed, Ad 
the agenc of what seins to be a very foe c 
insect e ae Daria habit, or from some 
unassigned cause, the ‘ American blight.‘ 
ci scema, heweeer: that it had been n 
n England as early as the year 1787 ; and 
there is good reason to believe that in 
America it is not indigenous, but was in- 
; troduced aa with frult-trees bes from Europe.) 
' In the spring of the year a > huariness 


is vbserved upon the of certain 
our orchard As the season 
{ advances this hoariness increases, it 


ong as eee times to be cadre M4 

yo exasalning th 

, substance, we t conceals a multi- 

tude of small arp peataien: which are 

busily employed lu preying upon the limb 
tensath: are well 
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red + mer 
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ting this, being insinuated 
through the bar the sappy part of the 
With ayaa, th, sone a fur ha 

a sweo uor tha: 
circulates in the : 


mabe rae 


us wounded, rises up in 


ite 
sickly; the leaves turn 
ere and the part rn Branch after 
och is thus assailed, until they all be- 
come leafless, and the tree dies.” « # = # 
a Ny remedies have been proposed for 
removing this evil, efficacious perhaps in 
some Cases upon a small scale; but when 
the ver hae existed fur some time, and 
extended its influence over the parts of a 
large tree, I apecenend it will take its course, 
anu os this sa of the subject, Dr. Harris 
pon + pa su Te 
remarks that the application of the spirits of 
tar, of spirits of turpentine, of oil, urine, and 
of soft sonp, has recommended ; but he 
is Inclined to think that the following mode 
of treatment will be found the most ual 
of any : “ Scrape off all the rough bark of 
the infected trees. and make them perfectly 
clean and smooth early in the spring ; then 
rub the trunk and limbs with a stiff brush 
wet with a solution of potash ; after which 
remove the sods and carth around the bottom 
of the trunk, and with the scraper, brush, 
and alkaline liquor cleanse that part as far 
as the roots can conveniently be uncovered. 
The earth and sods should immediately be 
carried away, fresh loam should be placed 
around the roots, and all cracks and wounds 
should be filled with grafting cement or clay 
mortar. Small limbe and extremities of 
branches, if infected, and beyond reach of 
the applications, should be cut off and 
burned: * He further ubserves, in reference 
to remedial measures necessary to counter- 
act the injury done to plants generally by the 
differvnt specice of Aphides, that “ sulutions 
of soap, or a mixture of soap-suds and to- | 
bacco water, warm and applied with a 
watering-pot or with a garden- ne, may 
be employed for the destruction of these in- 
sects, It is said that hot water may also be 
empleree for the same purpose with safety 
and success. The water, tobacco-tes, or 
suds should be thrown upon the plants with 
considerable foree, and if they are of the 
cabbage or lettuce kind, or other plants whose 
leaves are to be used as fuod, they should 
subsequently be drenched thoroughly with 
ure water. Lice on the extremities of 
ranches may be killed by bending over the 
branches and holding them for several mi- 
nutes in warm and strong soap-suds. Lice 
multiply much faster, and are more injurious 
| to planta, in a dry than in s wet atmosphere ; 
hence in green-houses, attention should be 
paid to keep the air sufficiently maist ; and 
the lice are readily killed by fumigntions 
with tobacco or with sulphur. To oper 
subterrancan lice on the roots uf poor 
have found that watering with salt-water 
was useful, if the plants were hardy; but 
tender herbaceous plants cannot be treated 
in this way, but may sometimes be revived 
by frequent watering with suap-suds." 


aeaenanemmmenuemnlinedatitiadn scientist woliie teen tiedesd ent nde alotel 
Celia coateeeeenerntiitata te aren hanna ee ia 


emer ame a nee ee 


lant. The alburnum, or | feed 


On 


The species of this family are greatly 
subject to the attacks of other insects ; the 
larve of the Hemerobiide, the Coccinella, 
and the larva of various species of Syrphide 
upon them, and destroy vast numbers ; 
they are also infested by minute parasitic 
Hymenoptera g to the families 
Cynipide, Ii 
seed by Mr. F. Walker, F. L.8., much 

formatiun on the British Aphides may be 
expected. 
ag ch lad alee ba The —_ of go mind 

leopterous insects, w. are for 
most of a hemispherical form, and com- 
pose the genus Coccine.La (or Lady-birds). 


APHODIAD. A family of minute La- 
mellicorn beetles, extremely abundant in 
this and other temperate countries, especially 
during the spring months, eee the 
dung of the larger herbivorous animals, or 
hovering over it as soon as it is dropped. The 
body is of an obl or oval shape, rounded 
at extremity, with the abdomen entirely 
concealed by the elytra: they are nearly 
allied to the Scarabzides, both in their an- 
tenn®, organs of the mouth, and legs, but the 
body is more elongated. 


APHRODITA, or SEA-MOUSE. A small 
sa marine annelide, 





¢ 


oe pabhibes with 
eee a ¢€ 

of ‘ilky 
a very bright metallic lustre, the colours of 
which vary with the lay os the light. On 
the back are two rows of large membranous 
scales, which somewhat resemble the elytra 
of insecta. In many species the l setae 
or bristles exhibit a beautiful structure, neing 
barbed on cach side of the tips. and eac. 

of these barbed setw being inclosed in s 
smooth horny sheath. It not unfrequently 
happens that a lanre number of Aphrodita 


are thrown upon the Britiah shores after a 
gale of wind. 


APHROPTIORA. A genus of Homopte- 
rous insects which in the larva state live on 
apenas abd aes a cpm mass; 
whence their popular name uckoo-spits > 
the insects in ¢ perfect state sre named 
from their leaping powers, Frog-hoppers. 
{See Cicaba.) 


APIDS. An extensive of Bees, 
which may be classed under three heads ; 
namely, i. Social bees ; 2. Solitary working 
bees; 3. Cuckoo-like parasitic bees. The 
{nsects composing this family are distin- 
guished by having the mentum with 
the lablum at its extremity, an 
elongated slender scta, with two small lateral 
filaments, and forming with the maxille an 
elongated proboscis, capable of 
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or 
at rest. antenna are oh 
the basal joint being long. Fellewiag: 
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t compiled by Mr. Westwoed, we 
find the Atiae are aicued tui Boo cate 
C8 t a 
1. Panvroips, consisting of insects nearly 
allied to the Andrenids in the labium being 
or the labial pulp which are (sunpoaeaot 
which are o 
continuous linear jointe, the two basal ones 


not being so much Songeed = in the fol- 
e 


on the under surface of the abdomen. They 
are, however, furnished with a pollen plate 
on each side of the metathorax, and another 
on the rior femora : the hind legs have 
pollen brushes. coming is known of 
their nidification ; but Latreilic obeerves that 
the perfect insects of the genus Panurgue 
are attached to semi-flosculous flowers. 
2. Denvupata, or MELECTID#. The insects 
composing the second sub-family (as well 
as those of all the following sub-families 


very long, flattened, scaly basal joints, and 
two minute apical ones. The aia is 
not provided with a ventral pollen brush, 
neither do these insects possess any pollen 


& Lonoicanres, or Meoacniiip.s. The 
third sub-family of the Apidz ; com 
of insects distinguished by the large oblong 
form of the upper lip, and strong mandibles; 
the maxill palpi are but slightly de- 
veloped ; while on the contrary, the jal 
are very long, with the two last joints ob- 
j liquely inserted. Nearly all the genera are 
j iniferuus, the pollen brush being very 
and covering the under side uf the 
: they are, however, dceatitute of 
* pollen plates. 
nomy, they hare been termed Mason and 
: Upholsterer bees ; the former rerpegs dara 
' neste of fine molstened carth, whilst Up- 
holwterers empivy in the construction of their 
Le of leaves whieh they have cut 
from various plants by means of their power- 
ful jaws, which are employed like a pair of 
sciwors.” Some of the epecies of the genus 
(ini construct thelr neste of minute grains 
of eand, cemented together with a glutinous 
secretion, and which are placed by the in- 
sects on the angle of a wall, the crevices 


a 


circular form, which insects have most 
dexteronaly clipped off, and afterwards ad- 
justed together on admirably, that, although 

caine of gum, &c., 


¢. 
4. Seurciupenzs. This sub-family derives 
fits name from the very thick coating of hatrs 
upon the hind legs of the fimales, which 


wes 
a ee 





i 
{ 
{ 
of | length, and rather more than half an inch | 
j 
! 
i 


of ; roof of one cell, but as the fluor of another | 
|e soon as it becomes winged, and which - 


1m 
' addition to their , kad are habits, the cir- 
“From their respective eco- | cumstances of the larvm being fed from time 
‘ to time by the worker bees, and the cells 
| being generally of an hexagonal form, the 

‘ are also distinguished by their peculiar habit 


i cella of their neste. In these insects, the 
; outside of the posterior dilated tibim {es 
: smooth, and hollowed in the ncuters into a 
; Shining plate, fur the reception and carrying 
; of pollen, which hae been accumulated by 
‘ means of the pollen brushes upon the basal 
’ Joint of the tarsi of this pair of lege. The | 
‘ maxillary palpi are minute and ezarticulate. 

between bricks, ac. 1“ genus Megarhile These bees have the body covered with thick 


ag eo 

bees. These form their nests in the trunks | “The Humble bees, composing ir dived 

‘ roigaoes lg Pon Resi known by their large 
a, very tt argeet 
' ee uf the Mellifera found in England ; 
, and they are often of a black colour, with 
i bands of yellow or orange. hey fourm 
| sucieties cunsisting of about Afiy or sixty 
| individuals, vecasiunally, however, amount- 


, their dwellings under ground, in meadows, 
j Pastures, or hedge-rows, generally cmploy- | 
ery é i. $ 








constitute the pollen brushes. The wings 
have commonly three perfect submarginal 
cells; the third joint of the antenna !s often 
long and clavate,and the mouth is ooca- 
alo: siderably developed. Not- 
withstan: the shortness of the wings, and 

insects fly 


t 
9 
with strongth and rapidity, making a 
loud hum noise. They nidifeate in the 
crevices of old walls or in the ground, pre- 
* expowed to the sun. 
“We are inde to Reaumur,” as this 
pasion oe r “for the history Be | 
pen ylocopa, & genus contain- 
ing the largest species of the family, all of || 
which are exotic. Thelr wings are often | 
black, with a fine purple or violet gloss, and 
some of the les aro richly coloured. The | 
females of Xylocupa violacea appear in the 
spring, and select » palings, eapalicrs, | 
ac. in gardens,in which they construct their 
burrows, from twelve to fifteen inches in 


in diameter; the top and bottom of the 
tunnel is curved, having a passage at cach 
end. When yearn apps they deposit an egg 
at the bottom, with a proper supply of pollen 
pee the whole is then covered with a |: 
ayer of agglutinated sawdust, formed dur- 
ing the construction of the burrow: the | 
layer thus formed serves not only as the . 


which is placed immediately above it. They . 
thus proceed till about a dozen cells are 
formed. When the larvm are full grown, 
they assurnc the pupa state, hcad downward, : 
so as to allow the lowermost and oldest to , 
make its way out of the bottom of the burrow 


a ae atereeenen enn one 


consequently takes place earlicr than in 
those which occupy the upper ceils." } 
& Sociares. The fifth and last sub-family | 
of the Apidw. “Here, dependent upun 
their habits, we find each x (eg cum- 
poeed of three kinds of individuals; viz. 
females, and neuters, or workers, In 


a TAS area 


| of secreting wax for the manufacture of the 


hey are the | 
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ing to twour three hundred. They construct 
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for this Their union, how- common 
prog pe only till the cold weather iciila arr tag bead sede pieccager iad 





mencement of the following spring. The 
tr yy ote as 
prge ted (hoes foun 


the males «a . 
a Aes fn the peer 
they are accordingly 

—, with two peculiar organs 
by ¢ he neuters, i bees the queen of the 
hive is destitute, although the neuters of the 


_ Pipa barca mamnely the 
oft ced pao 
iy the posterior r tibie, a ibe dilated 


Slate 
Pase of the first tarsal joint. @ economy 
of the humble-bee also, unlike S thas of the 
hive, admits of the presence of numerous 
females in the same nest. The aspects of 
Bombus are very difficult to determine, from 
the colours of the hairs being very Hable 
to fade. It is esmential, therefore, to trace 
the insects from their first leaving the pansy: 
The Hive-bee, and some other analogous 
tea Ciosming the second ecction of the | 
Sociales ales), have t the basal joint of the posterior 
tarsi striated, and the terior tibie have | 
no spurs at the e ty, a character not { 
to be found in any other By menor 
or. Many volumes have been wri 
on the natural history of the micacbess yet 
many interesting points in their econumy 
still remain undetermined. « « « The prin- 
cipal epect flor domestic i: 
hee macllifica | 
(Linn. }, or the common ive-bee of Europe, 
and which has also been introduced into the | 
U.S. of America and Into New Zealand ; Apis 
hguatiran (Spinola), kept in some parts 
Italy; Apis fasciata( Lat.), in tand some 
of Asia Minor Apis unicolor (Fab.), in |" 
adagascar ; Apis Inctica (Linn.), at Bengal; 
| Apis Adansonii (Latr.), at Senegal. Lacor- ! { 
daire also observed hives of an undescri 
° es of Chill; and the Horticultural So- 
ety of London, in 1825, as the Literary 
Gazette informed its readers, received & hive , 
' of bees from New and edonsighy: materi- 
_ally from the bees of E “being infi- * 
, hitely aroaiier and wholly without stings.” 


APION. An extensive genus of Coleop- 
terous insects, de 








baa the name 
their Phe 
shaped body. 
of many hires 
of Apions destroy ; 
the seeds of planta, . 
In Europe the rode 
much mischie 
clover in this 
but in America 
species are® more 
numerow aad wore | 
destructive. Apion ; 
Sayti is a minute | 
black species, not i 
- more than onc tenth of an inch tong, excin- | 
| sive atthe sister sharp- polated snout. Ite} 


“ae # ~ 





SPION Fathers anit 
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seeds. A smalier kind, somewhat like ft, 
Inhabite the pods and eate the seeds of the : 
locust-tree, or Hobinia 7 arris. 


APLYSBLA. A genus of Tectibranchiste ' 
Mollusca, of which several species are known. 
The body of the animal consists of a soft 
fleshy mass; it has four flattened tentacular 

appendages ; the mouth in the form of a 
vertical fissure, with two lateral labial plates, 
and 8 cordiform tongue beset with denticles; ‘ 


branchim covered by a sort of lam ; : 
and shell wanting. From the borders rders of 
the mantle is poured out abundantly a deep 
purple liquor, with which the animal colours - 
ao arts presi toa danger. The 4 
when it yes any 

drpilans, or Depelatory Aplysia, is f 


anew + 2 we 


Api “ 
the European ng to rocks: it ; 
extremely ely fetid, and it was long supposed 
that the acrid humour which it exuded oc- 
casioned the loss of the hair. Its digestive 
apparatus consists of a membranous erop, of 

enormous size, which leads into a muscular 
gizzard, furnished with pyramidal cartile- 
: ginous teeth; and a third stomach beset | 
with p pointed houks; besides a fuurth secu- 
us. Ite general colour is bieckish, with grey . 
= = hacen blotches, and tinged with parle. 
The ova is laid in long glairy entangied | 
filaments, as slender as threads. i 


APODES or APODA. 
characterised by Linnzus as being composed 
of all those which are destitute of ventral | 
fins. According to Cuvier's system, how- — 
ever, they must not only want ventral fina, 


i 
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An order of fishes 


{ hut be likewise malacopterygivus. Of this © 


kind a good and familiar example is seen in 
the common Eel. 


APOLLO (BUTTERFLY} (See Par- i 
NASSIUS.} { 


APOSURZE. The name given to a section | 
of the Nocturnal Lepidoptera, differing from : 


ew 


- all the rest of the order in the caterpillars . 
being destitute of any anal — aed extre- » 


mity of the ea pba pal gern My we 
which in many is forked, or 

two long ulated appendages, 

kind of tail. 





APPLE-MOTH. [Sce Torrmx.) 


ASPIDOPHORUS. The Armed Bullhead 
‘or Pogue. {See Byzuuxav.} 
APTENODYTES. The generic 
' gion of the curtoualy-furmed peltsiges © 
_known by the naine of ae 
i general and detailed account of which has 
be found under the letter P. In this 
we shal! merely woven av extract fro 
. Sir J.C. rote By de _ Aah An 
| Regions. where he speaks 
guins: “These enarmone birds 


ht from ai ty-8 
: The largess wae kitted uy the ‘Terror’ 
and weighed seventy -clght pounds. T 


al 


are wecharhaale stupid, and de are able to | 
approach them eo acar as to allow-you te: 
Ke them on the head with» Disdane 


rt 


at eee ~ Ravcked of 


it 
it 


we 


| 














the water, they will almost tmmediately 
leap upon it again as if to attack you, but 
wi ¢ the amaliest means either of offence 
| or defence. They were first discovered dur- 
| ing Capt.Cook's voyage to these regions, and 
' the beautifal unpublished drawing of Fors- 
ter the naturalist has supplied the only 

and accounts which have been given 
to the public, both by British aud foreign 
writers on natural history. Mr. G. R. Gray 
has re named it in the zool of our 


voyage, Aptenodytes Forsteri, of which we 
‘were fortunate in bringing the firet perfect 


specimens to England. Some of these were 
preserved entire in casks of berber, pickle, 


that the physiologist and comparative ana- 
tomist might have an opportunity of tho- 
the structure of this 

erful princtre! food con- 

sists of various species of cancri and other 
crustaceous animale ; and in its stomach we 
frequently found from two to ten pounds 
weight of pebbles, consisting of granite, 
quartz, and trappean rocks. Ite capture 
afforded great amusement to our people. for 
when alarmed and endeavouring to cacape, 

|| it makes ite way over deep snow faster than 
\j they could follow it ; by lying down on its 
and impelling itself by its powerful 

feet, it slides along upon the surface of the 

} snow at a great pace, steadying itself by ex- 


| tending ite fin-like wings, which alternately 
touch i on the side opposite to the 


eg. 
V. of the Appendix to the work 
; above quoted, (the Geology of the Southern 
: Ialands, by R. Mc Curmick, Esq.,) the writer 
' observes: “ As I had no opportunity of land- 
- ing for specimens, I was in the habit of ex- 

amining the stomachs of most of the birds 
which I shot and preserved for the Govern- 
ment Collection ; and found the Penguins 
‘amy best geological collectors, for their crops 

were frequently Alled with pebbles; more 


, @apecially the large species, Aptenciytes 


see 


antarctica. In one of these individuals I 
found upwards of a pound of small fragments 
of rocks; compri basalt, greenstone, 


‘ porphyry, granite, vesicular lava, quartz, 
! gcorie, and pumice ; but none of them ever 
brought me a of aqueous rocks, — all 
were volcanic,—and such the appearance of 
the Antarctic lands, even at a distance, 
would proclaim them to be. We saw three 
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species of Penguins within the Antarctic 


an a ae crear is see 


| circle. The larger kind, 
; antaretica,’ attains « great size. I preserved 
| one, weighing seventy-five pounds. It is a 

soarce bird, generally met with singly ; and 


etn 


tenody tes 
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[ss Whe Creasury of Matural ittory; | 


I have never seen more than two or three 
together; whilst the two smaller species 
congregate in vast numbers. I know not 
to what cause we can assign this very re- 
markable paucity of individuals in the larger 
epecies.”’ 

APTERA. An order of the Linneen class 
Zneccta: ; characterized, as the term implies, | 
by having no wings in either sex. It includes 

e modern orders Crustacea, Arachnida, 
and Myriapoda. 


APTERYX. A bird which in form some- 
what resembles a Penguin, and stands about 
two feet in height. 1@ beak is very long, 

| slender, marked on each side with a lo 
tudinal groove, and furnished with a mem- 
brane at ite base. Its wings are simple ru- 
diments; a mcre stump, terminated by a 
+ hook. It has no abdominal air cells, nor 
are any of its bones hollow. The feathers : 
; have no accessory plume, but fall luosely, 
like those of the emu, and their shafts are 
prolonged considerably beyond the base. 


a ee ee een 





WINGI RNS EMU.--(AVIEKIN AURTHAL'S,) 


The feet have a short and clevated hind-toe, : 


the claw of which is alone externally visible. , 
The eye is small, and a number of bristle- 
like hairs surround the mouth. Its colour . 
ia deep brown ; its time of action nocturnal; 
and it subsists on insccte. It runs with ra- 
| pidity, the limbs are extremely ae 

and it defends itself vigorously with its feet. 
This bird ts chiefly met with in the southern 
parts of the interior of New Zealand. When | 
chased, it takes refuge in the clefts of rocks, ' 
hollow trees, or in deep holes which it exca- 
vates in the nd; and it runs with great 
swiftne: th its head elevated like the 
ostrich. The natives value it greatly for the 
sake of its skin, which, prepared with the 
feathers on, make into dresses. The 
name given to bird by the New Zea- | 
landers is Kiwi. A second species of this | 
curious genus has been lately received by 
Mr. G from the Suuth Seas. 


APUS. A genus of emall Crustaccous 
animals which inhabit ditches, lakes, and 
standing waters, generally in fonumerable ; 
quantities. They often swarm in myriads, | 
and, indeed. have been known to be carried | 
up by violent storms of wind, and scattered | 
over the land; hence thry often appear 
suddenly in puddles of raln water where | 
pune have been previously, especially in 
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in summ 


ring and earl 
pr aud whee when { the 


They 
swim well on the bur- 


row in the sand they raise their tails in the 


ATUS PRODTOCTUS. 


water. Their food principally consists of tad- 
| poles. When first natche they have on! = 
e, four oar-like lege, with vhovts of hairs, 
second pair being the largest: the body 
hae then no tail, the shell only covers 
Gaced front half of the : the other organs 
radually develo during succeeding 
‘abn tin creatures are the common 
. food of the Wagtails. We give the species 
Apus productus aa an example. 


AQUILA. [See EaGix.] 


ARACHNIDA. Fn one of Articulated. 


' animals, = ci ders, Mites, and Scor- 

iba house having @ Gent canitgy wilh 
u o a oe a great analogy 

' them, aan iG being ually fitted to live in the 
| air, are from them by their 
| Tuner be ria their internal stineture. 
and habits. All the Arachnida are desti- 
| tite of antenne, and have the head united 
with the thorax: petlicgg Be = we penorely eight 
a] seeee coer six, and 


is a complete circulatory system. 
| Post of the Arachnida are carnivorous, and 
are furnished with spore ropriate organs for 
their predatory life; but in general they 
confine themeelves to sucking the juices of 
insects ; and in order to enabie them to cap- 
| ture and subdue animals otherwise ca bie 
| Of effectual resistance, Nature has hed 
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CURL - CRESTED ARACARI 
ue bor aryger is one of the most 

beau of its tribe. Ite length 

toss the Hp of the bil to the end) of Sts tall 
igh inches : of the head is 


te ; 
ellowish x white polouh: tipped with black ; 
of the head and upper tail coverte 
are of a gag blood-red ; the is a deli-~ 
cate pee vate _— slight crescent-shaped bars 
of red ; l, and rag a are olive 
reen ; i oats brown, the tarsi 
red : the beak of this species is len 
both mandibles being edged with ae 
white seratures ; the upper has an 
coloured culmen, bordered by « stripe of dail 
blue extending. nearly to the tip, below 
which, the sides of the mandibles are fine 
orange-red ; the under mandibles is straw 
colour, peccras orange at the tip, and s 
narruw band of rich chesnut encircles both | 
mandibles at the base. During life thecolour- | 
ing of the bills is aeiia nara’ very vivid, but ; 
after death the hues fade, ao as often- | 
times to become rey obsolete. 
ARACHNOTHERES, or SRIDER- d 
CATCHERS. Small birds, very similar to ‘| 
pect to their long, arcu- if 
ated beak : they inhabit the Indian Archi 
pelago, and live on spiders. 


He 


| il Pag @ poisonous apparatus. [See ARANEA. [See Srivgz.} 

ARACARI. ARCA, or ARK SHELL. The Arcade, & 
| birds, which, ites the proetl in ed family of Bivalve Shells, found in the At- 
Shagaadie ante one oe oe! rceacaae Batt | 
pte bases itt mmodious by habit number of teeth, resembling those of Pate 


Brazilians give them the Solan of Teossonn 

i in imitation of the sound made by clipping 
=< decayed wood. W 

wo 


species an 
Gould's truly elegant monograph 


| ARACARI TOUCAN. (Pteroglossus plu- 
) This bird, as depicted and de- 
Mr. Gould, is twenty inches in 
which the bill is four inches and a 
; @ bread band of black advances fle 
along the whole of the culmen. 
: ' the upper mandible at ite base ; the elevated 
’ be gre earark dole tal tort the sides 
| Of the up mandible beauti orange- 
| yellow, g into yellowish white towards 
the tip; under mandible odie A black, with 


| @ yellow basal ridge and chest 
i Se shy tha winds of tha came cares except 
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continuous line. They bury in the sand 

sear tha posta ais ere clus con -tilnes focne 

attached to rocks, coral,&e. The a is |) 

nearly valse. ia ages 

pi vee ribbed, and in 

eieluse the lower part. heel ce 

than the other peared lt and pom ert 

a velvety’ 0 or shell 

ending in a deep cae 
ARCHER-FISH. [See Toxorvs.} 


ARCHES {MOTHS}. A name 
collectors, to Mothe of the anu bole unt and 
Sylophasia, 


ARCTIA CAJA, or TIGER MOTH 
striki 


saw, and forming either a straight or curved | 


are few more ng Insects 
the night-Aying Lepi oe amos || 
species retic, or Moths. The ove 
we have here selected is well knewa and 
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he 


abundant. 
to three in the expanse of the 
wings, which are of a — ors cinerk 


with numerous irregular spots 
of cream white; the hind win agin ned red, 


with blue-black spote; the t — chal y 
with a red neck-band, and the abd 

with blue-black bars. The insects elon ng 
to this genus are observed to vary co: 





TIOCR MOTH.— (AROTIA Casa.) 


thelr markings, and the present 
bh ar Rag ange to the general rule 
the brown and blue-black noe 
pany or less obliterated, whilst in 
they are sometimes almost entirely 
ominant. The Caterpillar is dark brown, 
very hairy, the hairs on the back dusky, 
those on the neck and sides reddish, the 
head black : fits food is nettles, chick weed, 
lettuce, strawberries, &e. When full fed it 
spins itself a web, wherein, at the latter end 
of April, it changes to the Chrysalis state ; 
, and the Moth ap ee about the end of June 
or beginning of 


nae 
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CATEHRFILI AI OF Ait Baa 
ARCTIC FOX. ( Fadpest. .) Asmall 
i epecics of Fox, inhabiting the high northern 
P latitudes, and justly celebrated for the 

beauty and fineness of its fur. [See Fox.) 


i ARCTIIDE. A family of Lepidopterous 
| insects, belonging to the general plete 
if 


cia 


blared comprising those 


pwr are strongly serrated ; the spiral tongue 
F labial palpi are generally 


at the tip. The caterpillars v mauch: in 
| some species they are thickly hairy ; some ! 


are farnished with lung fascilee of hairs ; 


and some are naked, sod varsvualy tubercled. | the name sis oe I 
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She Treasury ‘of Patural Wistary ; 


It measures from two and a half 
fore 


' ds elther very amall, or bhealete; and the} Axxeuina. The 
short and obtuse | form, on the rings of the middle part of the | 








They feed upon the external parte of plants, 
and enclose seernesives in cocoons when 
about to un transformations. The 
types of tho family are : distinguished their 
larve being very thickly clothed with long 
hairs, whence they have obtained the name 


of “woolly bears.” Such are es telly the 
larve of the various apecics of Tiger, or ger 
and others nearly allied to them, w 
well known, and considered as sie ob ae at 
the most beautiful of all the species of Moths; 
asi fore wings are ornamented with white, 
or black, and the hind wings 
with black or blue markings. Some of these 
caterpillars are extremely destructive, par- 
ticularly to fruit trees and hedges. Great 
alam has been created at times when sai 
ularly abundant; and, indecd, 
thelr bay ted habite on such occasions | 
may ustly be dreaded. The larve of same — 
are furnished, in addition to the lon ng 
; ender hairs all over the body, with sever 
short, thick, truncated tufts fis of hair on the : 
beck ss well as at the sides; the majority of : 
these produce species not materially differing | 
in the sexes ; but some, forming the genus | 
Orgyia, have females with the smallest ru- 
diments of wings, and large swollen abdo- . 
mene, and which are exceedingly sluggish 
in their habits, whilst the males are con- | 
stantly on the wing, flit about in the . 
hottest weather of autumn. The family like- 
wise comprises scveral other genera differing ° 
widely in the appearance of the ec xcs, or ano- 
tmalous as respects their transformations. 


sel pated ee gig URSINUS. The ' 
Ursal; a species of Seal, from the north at 
the Pacific Ocean. It is eight feet long, has 
no mane, and Varies iu colour from brown to 
whitish. (See Szal..] 


ARCTOMYS, [(Sce Marmor.} 


ARCUATA. A section of the genus Can- 
cer, of which the troe Crabs are the type. : 
(See Cran.) 


ARDEA. The Heron {which see}. 


ARDEYDE. A very extensive family of | 
birds, formed for wading, and generally 
eeeking their food on the margina of rivers : 
and lekes, and in marshes, where they ubtain | 
fish, reptiles, and cven snall mammalia. ; 
They are characterized by having ve sone ' 
legs, with ao strong, straight, poine au 
compressed bill; in moet spectes finely ’ 
touthed ; the upper mandibic usually notched 
towards the tip; a furrow passing from the : 
nostrils, which are linear, to the apex. ‘ 
They in gencral build and breed in socicties, . 
but always wander alone in search of food, 

i and after the breeding season lead a solitary | 
| existence. They have ample wings, aud 
many of them are oasrie with elegant | 

plumes and crests. ([Sce Hixnos, SrouK, Ke.) ; 


ARENICOLA. <A genus of Dorsitraa- | 
chiata, or Cuvier’s sceund order of the clase | 
gills are of an arborescent | 


: 





he best known species (Arenicula | 
where the ! 
fur it as bait, know it by | 


worm. It isalmont a foot 


body. 
i marina) ts commen on our 
j fishermen, whe di 





Fee saab nt tees 


_ 


1 3 the bady 1s of a reddish colour; and 





touched, exudes « quantity of 8 
low auld, Toe gnimal betes, for” ke 
sides 68 ares 


bey ty falling in had - 
ing to them a glutinous failing ag, 
the Hepler of sand into s kind of wall 

covering does 


cou mck odors. ta 
the , but forms a tached ¢ tube, within 
which ¢ fe animal moves with : Mocha 
as 


dom, a and ere it ore pe rie 
ressive vances 3; 60 
Ike kept pe: Pyle nage ha gi its whole ene i, 
by means of the lining, which may not a fi 
ane be compared to the brickwork of the 
of a mine or tunnel. 


ARENICOLI. The name given to a 
on of beetles which live in dung, and 

form esp. burrows in theearth. The el 
ms; the man 


, lobe of the maxilie ts generally seent 
| They fy about in “the tlight afer munsct, 
e al a 
aad countertalt death when alarmed. 


ARGALI. A species of wild Shecp, found 
on the mountains of Siberia and Kamte 
chatka. Itsoclosely resembles the MotrrLon 


{which see] as to be by many natu- 
' palists as the same species. 
ARGENTINE. (Argentina Se belong. | *ee 
A genus of Malacopterygious fishes belong- 
ing to the Salmonide ; Ayer of which 
{s enall and toothless getter io fur- 
nished with strong ed tee and the 
stive organs oe. thoes of the Trout. 
well-known Argentina 


: caught in the Mediterranean, ts com- 
mon in the markets of Rome: it has also, 
though very rarely, been caught on the 
ares Tongth gv about Fae a —_ - 
n 3 the eyes are and t 
irides alivery ; the lower jaw much sloped ; 
the teeth small; the body mote reased, and 
of an equal pd ir almost anal fin; 
and the tail forked. The back is ofa dusky 
green ; the sides and covers of the gills ap- 
pear as if overlaid with silver: on each side 
of the belly {s a row of circular asap 
d above them another which terminates 
near the vent. The air-bladder is thick, and 
loaded with nacre, the substance used in 
making artificial pearls. 


phn pollen or PAPER-NAUTTI.US. 
A curious mvlluscous animal, the shell of 
| which is peculiarly white and delicate ; not 
ee chambered, as in the true Nautilus, but pos- 
ecasing one spiral cavity, into which the 
animal can withdraw iteelf entirely. It has 
: eight arms, two of which 
i 


TE Be EET aa = eee 


membranous flaps ; and ss the anim ts 
on ye — of the sea, the expanded 

spread over the eides of the 
shell, rebenca meating along ite keel or evlge, 
they are said to be held in close contact by 
double row of suckers, and thus completely | white 
jnclose it. Such belug the structure 


that it has 


early reuding thes expanded ite 


the reputation, 
arms a8 oars, and 
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expand into wide | body 
colour ; less than a quarter of an inch | $ 
al floa 3 4 bat 3 ae 


and is os crn 
iteetf about in the water in a similar manner 


ee us arrives at the sdult state 
action of the A the Argonauta, it ia not eres Tgul 


ee ee eee 





sails, 20 a8 to be wafted al the wind. 
(Bee NauTinvs.} ape PY. 


interesting 
1886, the ery of which she 
Academ: &. 


safle, the 
eS Pye pon its movements 
d of proboscis which it aapleva as: asahelm. | 
te sail, when spread out, presents a silvery | 


pecbmyperry Si “apie pot ta the. mil circles of | 
founded with a beautiful 


brittle when exposed to the air, is quite 
able in water, and thus escapes the 
so thin and aadet a “tit 





the Perch, Pf 
is 


to the 


int, The egge are oval, of a milky 
walte 


our, and are attached by gluten to | 
stones or other hard substances ; beecigtt 


dergoes 
 ARGUS-PHEASANT. A Sian 
This beautiful but ‘ a native of 


x 
ee ee 


rare bird 


Ma oe 
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many parts of the Indian Islands. The gr ey in settling on the bramble-blossoma. 


moe Teseeures A¥e for six or eight inches In 


from the beak to the tip of the seandthe the female virescen 
whole. of plumage is remarkable for tudinal and 
variety and . Thew conal * ~* one Suse 

very large » nearly three feet | __ 


mars ; tne tail is 





° Ce tee TD 
AROUS PHEASAMT.--(4ROU8 GIGANTEUS,) 


lumage and the 
Pr ite bead were much 
ARGUS, (See pease cee 
ARGYSNIB. ae urnal Lepi- 
tri We cre ceseriie two beautiful 
a tish species of Butterflies belonging to this 
v7 


ARGYNNIS PAPHIA, or SILVER 


AK BUTTERFLY. There are few of 
riko ys the woods 





SILVER STREAK BUTTERPLY. — (4, PAPHIA } 


male the wi above are fulvous, in 
at with numerous longi- 
black lines and 


st 

the cilia ‘ cus 
r 

vous a oe greyish 


ARGYNNIS LATHONIA, or QUEEN 
OF SPAIN FRITILLARY. This excecd- 
ingly beautiful species, though rare in this 
country, appears to be very common on 





QUERW OF Slain NOTTEREL.Y 
CARGTNNIG LATHONTA,) 


the Continent. The upper surface in general 

rescmbles that of the allied species, 
but it may be at ance known by the bean- 
tiful and well-defined silver marks on the 
under surfuce of the lower ido a British 
eens of it Argh re prised by the col- 
ector. Ourcu ve a very idea 
of this Insect, as we fave fAguced both the 
upper and under sides. 


ARICIA. A genus of 


Annelida. They have neither rine genial 
ne! ve nor 
© ‘tentacles. The body, which is } 
bears two of lameiliform slong 
the back ; the anterior fet are furn 


with dentelated crests, that do not ovcur on 
the other feet. 


ARMADILIA. ( rol A 
mammi ferous a ay 
order Edentata, x ehed 

has 


Nature 
prepa armour; consist! ae irioes dal 
ar or oval plate on the pod = 


large buekler over the 








et 
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lar buckler over the haunches, while between 
these solid portions there intervenes a series 
of transverse bands or shelly zones, in such 
| a manner as to accommodate this coat of mail 
| to the various postures of the body ; the tall 
: aleo is covered by a series of calcareous rings ; 
| and the animal altogether exhibits a striking 
| deviation from the usual structure and out- 
( ward appearance of quadrupeds. Like the 
! hedgehog, it can roll Itself up into a ball, 
| thereby offering a uniform, solid surface, 
impervious to the attacks of birds of prey or 
| small quadrupeds. 





POYOC AMAL To, 
(DABYPUS SEXOINCTUS VAR ) 





the body, not covered 
with coarse, scattered rs, of which some 
are also seen to issue forth between the joints 
of the armour. The Armadillos have a ra- 
ther pointed snout, long ears, short and thick 
Umbe, and stout claws; all of which are 
adapted to their habits uf burrowing, which 
they perform with such astonishing rapidity 
that it is almost impossible to get at them 
by digging. The hunters are then obliged 
to smoke them out of their dens; and as 
_seon as they reach the surface they roll 
| themselves up, and sre casily captured. Al- 


. though they abound in incredible numbers, | 7; 


The interior surface of 


the shell, is clothe | ; 








spectively, the names of Cachicames, Apars, 
Encouberts, Cabassous, and Priodontes. 

The Cacincamgs are those which have 
four toes on each foot, and weven teeth on 
each side in both the upper and lower jaws. 
—The Arars have also four tocs on each 
foot, and nine or ten teeth on each side above 
and below. The Apar has only three moige- 
able bands ; the rest of its tewselated cover- 
ing being 

wer 


nearly inflexible: it has also the 
rolling itself into a perfect sphere, 


n which state it is safe from the attack of 


dogs; ita emooth hard covering offering a 
better defence than the sharp spines of the 
hedgehog.—The Excorsrkts have five toes 
on the fore-feet, and in addition to nine or 
ten teeth on each side in both jaws, have two 
incisor teeth in the upper.—The Canassov's 
have five toes ; but those of the fore-feet are 
obliquely placed, so that the thumb and 
index finger are small, but the middle and 
fourth claws are armed with immensely 
large trenchant claws; on each side above 
and below are nine or ten teeth.—The Prio- 
pores, in addition to the unequal tues and 
enurmous claws of the Cabassous, have, on 
each side of both jaws, twenty-two ur twen- 
ty-four small teeth. The GIANT ARMADILLO 
(Dasyypus gigas) belongs to this division. 





GIANT ARNALILLO —(;) ASTPUS GIGAS,) 


is the largest known species of Armadillo; 


were it not for their peculiur fecundity they | : ; zi 
would be speedily exterminated, as they are | nas ee ec ea ee 


sourhe with great avidity on account of their 
flesh. 


, which ie roasted In the shell, and is | 
t luxury. Their food con- ; read in Mr. Darwin's “ 


| regarded as a 


The PICHY (7. minutus), as we 


searches * in South 


sists chiefly of succulent roots, ripe fruits,! America, wanders by day over the open 
and other soft vegetable substances; but | plains, feeding on beetles, larve, rovts, and 


i they also greedil 
_ Zarda, ants, and 
' their neats on the ground. 


evour worms, small li- 


even small makes. It prefers a very dry 


eeggsof birds which build | soil; and the sand-dunes near the coast, 
The species are | where for many months it can never taste | 
: distinguished from each other, principally, . water, is its favourite resort. The instant 


by the number of bands on the trunk of the { one was perceived, it was necessary in order 
' body, between the shield on the fore-shoul- ; to catch it, almost to tamble off one's horve ; 


| ders and that on the rump. Don F. Azara, 
however, in his “ Essays on the Natura) His- 


i 


® 
‘ 


fur if the soll was soft, the animal burrowed 
so quickly, that ite hinder quarters had al- 


| tory of the Quadrupeds of Paraguay,” showed | most disappeared before one could alight. 


, that the number of these bands is by no; The Pichy likewise often tries 


| meana constant in the same s ics, but that 
within certain prescribed limits this number 


varies according to the age and sex of the: the remains of extinct s 
Baron Cuvier, accordingly, for: the above-named traveller, that more than | 
greater facility of definition, has divided the , one 

rinci- ' dillo-like covering, were once inhabitants of 
r by the ' thie carth, but at a period so remote az to 


individual. 


whole genus into five small groupe, 
Pally distinguiahed from one ano 


to escape 
uatting close to the ground. 


mrretat fact, full ed b 
nteresting fact, Aci ¥ 


It is an 


antic animal, protected by an arma- 


number and form of their teeth and claws; render all attempts to ascertain their eract 


and to these sub-divisions he has applied, re | nature perfectly unavailing : much, however, 
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has been done towards it by the aid of modern | most rapid increase of the body, the demand 
science. {See Toxonon and GLYrVrovuy.] | for food fs so great, that a short suspension 
ARNEE. (Bos Arni.) A large and for- | of the supply proves fatal. 
midable quadruped, conspicuous for courage, | The members of this great division are dis- 
strength, and ferocity ; and closcly allied to | tributed Into five classes, principally founded 
the wild ordinary Buffalo. It inhabits the | on the organs of locomotion. 1. The ANNE- 
high lands of Hindustan, and ia remarkable | nina, or Red-Wooded Worn ; characterized 
for its enormous horns, which often measure | by the presence of a distinct circulating sys- 
from four to six feet in Jength. They incline | tem, and of respiratory organs; the exten- 
outwards and backwards, and then, ercnite ‘gion of the body into numerous segments ; 
gradually towards each other as they land by the possession of a well-developed 
to the points, form a bold crescent : they are nervous system. 2. The Cinrrirepes, which 
rough with numerous ridges and furrows. | sccm, as it were, to connect the Articulata 
Yn Bengal and the neighbouring provinces | with the Mollusca. The body is furnished 


this animal is known by the name of Arua. | with articulated cirrhi, arranged in pairs, 
while in many it is provided with a multi- 


\ 
ARTAMUS. A genus of birds, one of i Salen 
' shell. 3. Crusracea, or Crabs, Lob- 
Wier anaes a Slee Lee Woon. i sters, &. Theso have articulated limbs, 
} 


Sw ALLow.] more or less complicated, attached to the 
: sides of the body. Their blood is white, their 
ARTICULATA. The term applied by : respiration aquatic, and them alone, 
Cuvier to a Baigent d division of the animal of all the Articulata, do we find a distinct 
* kingdom. e animals composing it not auditory apparatus, They have transverse 
only present an internal structure which is jaws; two compound eyes; and all are fur- 
essentially different from that of the other nished with anteun@ or articulated filaments 
‘three divisions —the Verresrata, Moi- attached to the head, of which there are ge- 
" tesea, and Rapiara — but are distinguished nerally four. 4. ARACHNIDA, or Spidera, 
by external characters so definite and evi- | Mites, &c. In common with a great number 
dent as not to be mistaken. The skeleton of the Crustacea, these have the head and 
is not internal, as in the Mertebrata, but ie thorax joined into a single piece with arti- 
seldom altogether aleent, asin the Mollusca. culated limbs on each side: their mouth is 
Their entire body Is divided into segments; armed with jaws, but they have no antenna». 
the series of articulated rings which encircle | 5. Insects; the most numerous in specics 
the body supplying the place uf a skeleton, of any throughout the Animal Kingdom. 
and being iv general hard enough to furnish They are characterized by the division of 
the necessary resisting fulcra tothe muscles the body into three distinct portions, — the 
of lucomotion ; whence they are capable of head, thorax or corsclet, and abdomen ; by 
rfurming the several actions of walking, | the poseessiun of antennw on the head ; of 
eaping, swimming, or flying. There are three pairs of legs, and, in general, of one or 
ales some which are not furnished with feet, two pairs of wings; and by their respiring 
but have only soft and membranous articu- by means of trachcw, which are elastic ves- 
lated limbs, by which they can merely crawl. sels that receive the air by orifices termed 
In some articuiated animals, their ring-like stigmata, pierced in their ddes, and which 
appearance results merely from a certain § are distributed by minute ramifications over 
i aeater$ poe dag pe alba ee nh every part of the body. 
skin, and encircice v3 t in the ; > 
greater number, the animal ia enclused in a ' iin thee Pr genus of Rodent Mam 
kind of case, formed by a series of rings, so , ™8® OFE:] 
united one to another as to allow them a: ASCARIDAS. A family of Entozoa, or 
certain degree of movement. In most ani- Intestinal Worms, which live in the bodies 
mals of this sub-kingdom, cach ring in its of other animals. They are thus character- 
complete state posscsecs a pair of nervous jzed : body round, elastic, and tapering to- 
ganglia, united on the central line ; and wards cach extremity ; head with three 
these ganglia are connected together by a vesicles; tail obtuse or subulate ; intestines 
double cord of communication, which mins spiral, milk-white, and pellucida. There are 
along the ventral or lower surface of the numerous species, generally deriving their 
body. The bulk of the body in the Articu- specific name from the animal they chiefi 
lata is made up of the inuscles, by which the infest ; fur the intestinal canal of most ani- 
several scgments, and their various append- mals is affected by sume species or other. As 
ages, are put in motion; and these muscles examples we shall take —-1. Ascaris vermi- 
are arranged with se much regularity and) cudaeri (the Thread or Maw-worm), which 
exactness on the two sides of the central jy found, in considerable numbers, chicfly 
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line, that the lateral symmetry of the Ar- in the intestinum rectum of children, where - 
ticulata is most exact. With the exception they occasion very troublesome aymptoms, | 
of a few of the very lowest apecies, all the and are not easily expelled. They are vivi- 
Articulate are furnished witha didinct head, parous, and about halfan inch long; body a | 


and with jaws fur the prehension and reduc- little dilated in the middle, and wrinkled at 
tion of the food : these jaws, huwever,do not = the sides, aoa and angular, but gradu- 
open vertically, as in the Vertebrata, but ally topcring and terminating in a fine point. 
ecirpge de and there are ery 4 several 2. Ascaris lumbricoides: long round worns: 
pairs of them, one behind er, All oviparous, head slightly incarved, with a 
the actions of the Articulate are performed transverse contraction beueath it: mouth 


with great energy ; and st the time of the triangular: inhabite the intestines uf ema- | 
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ciated persons, generally about the flium ; 
whence it sometimes ascends into the sto- 
mach, and creeps out at the mouth or nos- 
trils: length from twelve to fifteen inches, 
breadth that of a goose quill: body trans- 
parent, light yellow with a faint line down 
the side. They are frequently very nume- 
rouse and vivacious. 

The word Ascarides is used by Reaumur 
to denote, aleo, certain small worms, or mag- 
gots, bred from the eggs of winged animals — 
as butterflies, flies,, and beetles — which, 
burying themse) ves between the membranes 
of the leaves of plants, consume their puren- 
chymatous substance. 


ASCIDIA. A genus of Molluscous ani- 


’ mals, by some authors regarded as formin 
: @ class called Tunicrta; the body ts fixed. 


roundish, and apparently issuing from a 
sheath. There are many species, most of 
which are inhabitants uf the European seas, 
in high latitudes. They adhere by their base 
to rocks, shells, and other submarine sub- 
stances; they are more or less gelatinous, 
and sume are esculent; they contract and 
dilate themselves alternately, and have the 
wer of oquirian out the water they have 
mbibed. This power of ejecting the con- 
tents of the branchial sac is, in fact, their 
prinelpal means of defence: some of the 
arger species are able to shoot the fluid to 
a height of three feet. Some of the Ascidia 
are compound, different individuals bein 
united together by a common stem ; but eac’ 
av ng its own heart, respiratory apparatus, 
and Sh age system ; and each fixed on a 
foots that branches from a common 
creeping stem, through which a circulation 
takes piace that connects them all. Both 
in the solitary and compound Aascidians, the 
young animal, when it first issues from the 
egg, has active powers of locomotion, being 


’ provided with a large tadpole-like tail, by 


the aid of which it is propelled through the 


. water. 
ASILUS : ASILIDZ. A genus and 
_ family of Dipterous lusects; the most com- 


mon European species of which is the Asilus 
crabronjformias, an insect nearly equalling a 
hornet in length, but of a much more slender 
and pointed form ; and, though of a some- 


. what formidable aspect, incapable of piercing 


with any degree of severity. 


ASP. (Coluber aspis.) A species of venom- 
ous Serpent, often mentioned both by Greck 
and Roman writera (who, from the discre- 
oe in their accounts of it, sppear to have 

nown several noxious reptiies under this 
maine); but most capecially celebrated as 
the instrument chosen by Cleopatra to put 
anend to her existence after the dcfeat of 
Mark Antony at the battle of Actium. Na- 
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The effects of ite poison are most deadly, 
admitting of no remedy where amputation 
of the part cannot be immediately effected : 
but Lord Bacon asserts that its bite is the 
least painful of all the instruments of death, 
and he sappows its poison to have some affi- 
nity to op um, though less disagreeable in 
its operation. 


ASPERGILLUM. A genus of Molluscous 
animals, furnished with a bivalve shell, in- 
closed in a tubular calcareous sheath, which 
is dilated or club-shaped at the lower end, 
and gradually lessens in diameter to the nar- 


row aperture. The shel), which derives its ; 
name from its resemblance to the spout of a | 
watering-pot (a name familiarly given to it , 
by collectors), has the form of an elongated : 
cone, terminating at the large end in a disc, | 
with a number of small - 
orifices, and bordered by a sort of corolla or 

frill. By means of two small valves in the ; 
admitted into the | 
he avimals of this | 
genus are borers: some bury themselves in | 
the sand, some in stone, others in wood, and | 


which is pie 


tube the water is freel 
interior of the shell. 


others in thick shells. 


ASPIDIPHORA. The name given to a 
group of Branchiopodous Crustacea, distin- 
Gomer pi by having sixty pairs of legs, all 

ished on the outside, near the base, with 
a large oval vesicle, and of which the two 
anterior, much larger than the rest, resemlile 
antennz. A large shell, almost entirely dis- 
engaged, covers the major part of the upper 
side of the body. (See Breaxcuioropa.) 


ASS. (Equus asinus.) A well-known and 
most useful domestic quadruped, whose zood 
qualities are too generally undervalued by 
us in consequence of our possessing 8 mivre 
nuble and powerful animal in the horse ; 
but, as Buffon remarks, if the horse were 
unknown, and the care and attention which 
we lavish upon him were transferred to 
his humble and despised rival, both his phy- 
sical and moral qualities would be develoyed 
to an extent, which those persons alone can 
fully estimate who have travelled through 
Eastern countries, where both animals are 
equally valued. In his dumesticated state, 
as we usually find this animal in mest Eu- 
ropean countries, we obeerve no superiur 
marks of sagacity ; but he has the merit of 
being patient, enduring, and inoffensive ; 
temperate in his food, and by no means de- 


licate in the choice of it ; eating thistles and | 


a variety of coarse herbage which the horse 
refuses. In his choice of water, however, he 
is remarkably nice, and will drink only of 
that whichisclear. His general appearnace, 
certainly, is very unceuth; and his well- 
known voice, it must be confessed, i< a most 
duscurdant succession of flats and sharps — 


turalista now concur in the opinion that the | a bray ~ hideous as to offend even the most 


real Aap isthe serpent to which the Arabs ! 


give the name of Fl Haje; that it is of a 
(<< colour, marked obliquely with brown 

nda, and measures from three to five feet 
inlength. Like the Cobra Capello of India, 
the Asp has the power of greatly distending 
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unmusical ear. The Ags is believed to be a 
descendant of the wild Ass, inhabiting the 
mountainous desertae of Tartary, &c. (by 
some naturalists called the Onagrr, and 
supposed to be identical with the Persian 
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Koulan), and celebrated in sacred and pro- . 
the neck when irritated, and of raising itself | fane history, for the fiery activity of ite die | 


on its tail to dart furward upon an encmy. | position, and the flectness of itscuurse. But, ; 
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in the state of degradation to which for so 
many ages successive generations have been 
doomed, the Ass has long since become pro- 
verbial for stolid indifference to suffering and 
for unconquerable obstinacy and stupidity. 
‘rom the general resemblance between 
the Ass and the Horse, it might naturally 
enough be supposed that they were very 
closely allied, and that one had degenerated : 
piey are, however, porechty. distinct ; there 
is that inseparable line drawn, that barrier 
between them, which Nature provides for 
the perfection and preservation of her pro- 
ductions — their mutual offspring, the mule, 
being incapable of reproducing ite kind. — 
The best breed of Asses is that originally 
derived from the hot and dry regions of 
Asiuv; at present, perhaps, the best breed in 
Europe is the Spanish; and very valuable 
Asses are still to be had in the southern por- 
tion of the American continent, where during 
the existence of the Spanish dominion the 
breed was very carefully attended to. In 
truth, wherever proper attention has been 
paid to improve the breed by crossing the 
finest specimens, he is rendered nearly if not 
quite equal to the horse for most purposes 
of lubour ; while on hilly and precipitous 
roads he is decidedly better adapted from 
his general habits and formation. The most 
general colour of the Ass is a mouse-coloured 
rey, with a black or blackish stripe, extend- 
ng along the spine to the tail, and crossed 
by a similar stripe over the shoulders. 

The female goes with young eleven months, 
and seldom produces more than one foal at 
a time: the teeth follow the same order of 
appearance and renewal as those of the 
horse. Asses’ milk has long been celebrated 
for its sanative qualities : invalids suffering 
from debility of the digestive and assimi- 
lative functions make use of it with great 
advantage ; and to those also who are con- 
sumptive it is very gencrally recommended. 


The WILD ASS (Equus hemionus), (or 
Koutan, as it'is called oy the Persians] 
stands much higher on its limbs than the 





WILD a88 —(EQU0S HEMIONOS.) 


ccmmon Aas; its legs are more slender, the 
forehead is more arched, and it is altogether 


more symmetrical. The mane is composed 
of a soft woolly dusky hair, about three or 
four inches lung ; the colour of the body is a 
fine silvery grey ; the upper part of the face, 
the sides of the neck and body, being of a 
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flaxen hue; and a broad brown stripe run- 
ning down the back, from the mane to the 
tail, and crossing the shoulders, as in the 
common Ass. The Koulan inhabits parts of 
Central Asia, and migrates from north to 
south, according to the season. Its flesh is 
held in high esteem by the Tartars and Per- 
sians, who hunt it in preference to all kinds 
of game. We have alluded to the frequent 
mention of this animal by both eacred and 
profane writers of antiquity ; and we may 

roperly conclude by quoting the book of 

OB, xxxix. 58: “Who hath sent out the 
wild ass free ? or who hath loosed the bands 
of the wild ass? Whose house I have made 
the wilderness, and the barren land his 
dwellings. He scorneth the multitude of 
the city, neither regardeth he the crying of 
the driver. The range of the mountains is 
his pasture, and he searcheth after every 
green thing.” 


ASSERADOR. (The Spanish word for 
Sawyer.) The name applied in Columbia to a 
remarkable Lamellicorn beetle, which will 
be better understood by the accompanying 
wood-cut than by any description. The 
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BEWITSON’S HEI, 
(A8SERADOR HEWI1TSONT,) 


female wants the singular horns on the head 
and thorax from which the species derives 
its local name of “ The Sawyer ;”’ it being 
the belief of the country people that the in- 
sect saws off the small twigs of trees by 
means of the friction of the two. Mr. David 
Dyson informed us that he found it abun- 
dantly, and in clusters, on a specics of 
bamboo. Mr. Empson of Bath first dis- 
covered this curious insect, and published 
a figure of it with the name of Asserador 
Hewitsoni, and presented his unique spe- 
cimen to the British Museum at a time when 
the insect was very rare. It has also becn 
described by Mr. Hope as the Golufa Porteri, 
and by Erichson as the Scarabeus Petiverii ; 
and we see the learned Berlin entomologist 
now fancies it may be only a variety of the 
Fabrician species, S. egeon. We give this 
one example of what naturalists call the 
synonymes of a species, to show the utter 
impossibility of our attempting to give or to 
reconcile the different names applied to the 
same species by different authors. 


ASTACUS. A genus of long- tailed Crus- 





taceous animals, whose distinguishing cha- | 
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racter is derived from the antenna, the two 

} pairs of which are inserted in the same hori- 

: gontal line. In it are included those well- 

| known and valuable shell-fish, the Lobster 
(Astacua marinus) and the Crayfish (Asta~ 
cus fluviatilis) : the former of these has, how~ 
ever, by recent naturalists been regarded as 
the type of another genus (J/omarus). (See 

Lossrer and Cray¥isit.] 

| 


ASTERIAS. A genus of Radiated ani- 
mals, shapeless and rude in form, which we 
find thrown up on 
every coast, and 
which are popu- 
larly known as 
Star-fishes. They 
are forined of a 
semi - transparent 
and gelatinous 
substance covered 
with a thin mem- 
brane ; and though 
at first sight they 
often appear like a 
lump of inanimate 
jelly, on a more minute inspection they are 
found possessed of life and motion. “ Leta 
star-fish thus picked up,” observes Mr.Rymer 
Jones, “be placed in some transparent poo) 
left by the tide, within a rocky basin ; watch 
it there, and, doubtless, soon the most incuri- 
ous looker-on will find himself compelled to 

aze in mute astonishment at what he sees. 

‘rom the inferior surface of each ray, the 
creature, which before appeared so helpless 
and inanimate, slowly protrudes numbers of 
fleshy tubea, which move about in search of 
firm holding-places, and are soon fixed, by 
means of little suckers at the end of cach, to 
the smooth surface of a neighbouring stone, 
or, if the star-fish has been placed in glass 
filled with sult water, to the inner surface of 
the glass, where every movement may be 
plainly seen. When these have laid fast 
hold, othera appear in quick succession, and 
likewise are attached to the smooth surface, 
till at last hundreds of little legs, for such 
these suckers seem, are actively employed, 
and by their aid the creature glides alung 
with such a gentle motion, that it seems 
rather to swim than crawl. Thus roused 
into activity we watch its movements, and 
perceive that it has appetites and instincts 
which direct its course. Place within its 
reach » picce of tuinted fish, or other sea- 
side carrion, and it soon will find it out, and, 
clasping it between its rays, will swallow 
and digest it in its ample stomach.” “ We 
see at once that they are scavengers ¢m- 
ployed in Nature's grand police. 

ASTRAZA. A genus of fixed Polypi, 
either incrusting marine bodies, as in the 
Astrea rotulosa, an inhabitant of the West 
Indian seas ; or collected in a hemisphcrical 
mass, sometimes though rarely lubated, as 
in the Astrwa favosa, commonly found in 
the seas of the East Indics. 

ASTUR. (See Ifawk.] 

ATELES. [See Sripzx MoNKEY.] 


ATHERICERA.: The fourth section of 
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tenn being only two or three-jointed, and 
the proboscis capable of being withdrawn 
into the mouth. Few of the Athericerm 
are carnivorous in the perfect stute. They 
are found, for the most part, on flowers 
leaves, and sometimes on human excrement. 


ATHERINE. (Atherina.) A genus of | 
Acanthopterygious fish, of which there are 
several species, varying in length from three | 
inches to six. They are abundant on the 
shores of Italy and Greece, as also on the Pe-~ | 
ruvian and other coasts of South America, 
where they are esteemed delicious food. They | 
are likewise taken in considerable numbers | 
on the south-western coasts of England, espe- 
cially near Southampton, where, from their | 
similarity of appearance, they are called | 
smelts. The Atherine is of a silvery yellow | 
hue, somewhat transparent, and having a 
well-defined silvery band or stripe running 
along the sides, from gills to tail. 


ATLANTA. (Atlanta Peronii.) Asmall 
transparent Molluscous animal, found in the 
seas of all hot climates ; it occupics a most 
delicate shell spirally rolled on itself, hav- 
ing a thin and glassy operculum. The At- 
lanta belongs to the order 4cteropoda : it has 
two tentacula, with large eyes at the baso ; 
and the foot large. 


AT’'PAGEN. A local name for the Ptar- 
migan or White Grouse. (See PraxMiuan.] 


ATTIUAWMEG. (See SaLmMo ALbus.] 


AUK. (Alca.) A genus of aquatic birds of 
the family .dlcadce, consisting of several spe~ 
cies ; particularly the Great Auk, the Razor- 
bill, and the Little Auk. They are charac- 
terized by having very short wings, and the 
legs placed so far behind the centre of the 
body that they stand nearly erect. They ure 
strictly sea birds, and nestle on its borders ; 
breeding in caverns and rey cliffs, and 
laying only one large egg. hey obtain 
their food by diving, at which they are very 
expert ; but the power of their wings is very 
limited ; and when they proceed on foot by 
land, which they du with swiftness, if pur- 
sued, their motions are the most awkward 
imuginable. They all feed on small fishes, 
crustacea, vermes, mollusca, or marine ve- 
getables. 


The GREAT AUK (4ica impennis) is three 
feet long; and has a black bill, four inches 
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sisting of twelve white feathers ; the legs are 
of a fine blue colour, naked and well cal- 
culated for wading ; the feet are palmated, 
but not so much adapted for swimming as 
fupporting the bird upon the mud. It 
the mud with its bill ; and it lays two eggs, 
bala are greenish, spotted with brown and 
ack, 


AXIS. (Cervus Amis.) A species of Indian 
Deer, of which there are two or three va- 
rieties. 
size of a fallow deer, and of a light red co- 


lour. The body is beautifully marked with 
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white spots, and a line of white runs along 
the sides, dividing the upper from the under 
parts of the body. The horns are slender, 
and tri-forked ; the first ramification being 
near the base, and the second near the top, 
each pointing upwards. It is extremely 
docile, and possesses the sense of smelling in 
an exquisite degree. Though it is a native 
of the banks uf the Ganges, it appears to 
bear the climates of Europe without injury. 
2. The Great Axis. This animal, which is 
a native of Borneo and Ceylon, is about the 
height of a horse, and of a reddish-brown 
colour. The horns are trifurcated, thick, 
strong, and rugged; about two feet nine 
inches long, and two feet four inches between 
the tips. 8. The Lesser Axis is a gregarious 
animal, inhabiting Java, Ceylon, Borneo, 
and some other oriental islands. It is hunted 

| with ardour, the sport affording the highest 

| diversion, and the flesh being esteemed ex- 
cellent. 


AXOLOTL. (Siren pisciformis.) A 
singular genus of Batrachian reptiles, being 

; perfectly amphibious, inasmuch as they pos- 
s¢ss both kinds of respiratory organs at the 
same period, being furnished alike with gills 
and lungs; and they can consequently 
breathe air and water according to the cir- 
cumstances in which they happen to be 
laced. The Axolotl is about eight or nine 
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inches long, the head is broad and flat, the 





on worms, &c., which it scoops out of 


1. The Common Axis is about the 


nose blunt, the eyes situated near the muz- 
zie, the tail ncarly as long as the body, and 
the toes unconnected by intermediate mem- 
branes. The colour is brown, thickly mot- 
tled both on the upper and under surfaces 
of the head and body, as well as on the tail 
and dorsal fins, with numerous small round 
black spots. It is commonly sold in the 
markets of Mexico: it is dressed after the 
manner of stewed eels, and when served up 
with a rich and stimulating sauce, is es- 
teemed a great luxury. <A second species 
has been lately discovered and described. 


AYE-AYE. (Cheiromys Madaguscarien- 
sis.) A singular quadruped (which in some 
descriptions has been confounded with the 
Ai, or Sloth, whose habits it somewhat re- 
sembles.) It is placed by Cuvier in the 
order Rodentia, but other naturalists have 
classed it with the Monkey tribe, from the 
hand-like structure of its hinder feet. It is 
a native of Madagascar; it burrows under 
ground, is very slothful, and is altugether a 
nocturnal animal. It has large tint ears, 
like those of a hat, and a tail resembling a 
squirrel’s ; but its most distinguishing pe- 
culiurity is the middle toe or finger of the 
fore-fvot, the two last joints of which are 
very long, slender, and destitute of hair: 
this, as M. Sonnerat, who describes the one 





AYE-aYk., 
(CHEIROMYS MADAGAARGARIENBIA,) 


he had in his possession, remarks, is use- 
ful to the animal in drawing worms out of 
holes in the trees, and in holding on to 
the branches. It measures about eighteon 
inches from the nose to the tail; and its 
general colour is a pale ferruginous brown, 
mixed with grey. 


BABOON. ( Cynocephatus. ) A genus of 
Quadrumana, which forms the last link in 
the chain that unites the Simiw with quad- 
rupeds ; comprising a large, flerce, and for- 

dable rave of animals, who, though they | 
in a slight degree partuke of the human | 
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conformation, as seen in the Orang-outang, 
&c., are in their habits, propensities, and 
dispositions, the very reverse of gentleness 
and docility. In Apes and other quadru- 
mana which have the head and fuce round, 
the nose is flat, and the nostrils are situated 
about half-way between the mouth and the 
eyes; but in the Baboon this organ is pro- 
longed uniformly with the jaws, and the 
nostrils open at the end of it exactly as in 
the dog. In short, the most distinctive pecu- 
liarity of the genus is the marked resem- 
blance which the head and face of these 
animals bear to a large dog. They have, 
moreover, long and truncate muzzles, check 
pouches, tails, and sharp claws. Yet, not- 
withstanding this close approximation to 
the shape of the dog's head, the form and 
position of the eyes, combined with the simi- 
larity of the arms and hands, give to these 
creatures a resemblance to humanity as 
striking as it is humbling and disgusting. 

Formed for strength, furnished with dan- 
gerous natural weapons, and being wild, 
restless, and impetuous, this animal, in its 
native haunts, proves itself to be one of the 
most formidable of the savage race ; nor can 
it be restrained, even when in confinement, 
any longer than coercion is continued : al- 
lowed to have its own will, its savage nature 
guins the aeendancy, and ita actions are 
gratuitously cruel, mischievous, and destruc- 
tive. But there is nothing so revolting as 
their lascivious habits, which they indulge to 
such a degree that it is unsafe and highly 
improper for females to visit exhibitions of 
animals where these beasts form a part of 
the number. 

In their native haunts they subsist on rvota 
and berries, and partly on eggs, insects, and 
scorpions; but in cultivated districts they 
make incursions into the flelds and gardens, 
where they commit the greatest depredations 
on the fruit and grain. They congregate in 
troops, and are bold and skilful in their pre- 
datory excursions, maintaining their ground 
even against large parties of men; and it is 
remarked that “a troop of them will some- 
times form a long chain, extending from the 
vicinity of their ordinary habitation to the 
garden or field which they happen to be en- 
gazed in plundering, and that the produce 
of their theft is pitched from hand to hand, 
till it reaches its destination in the moun- 
tains.” 

The Baboon can never be said to be 
thoroughly tamed, how long soever his con- 
finement may have endured. As he ad- 
vances in age, all his worst qualities become 
more strongly developed, and the expression 
of his physiognomy bears ample testimony to 
the flerceness and brutality of his disposition. 

Having given a general description of these 
animals, it will be only necessary to particu- 
larise a few species where the difference 
between them seems most to deserve notice. 


The DERRIAS. (Cynocephalus hama- 
dryas.) This eclebrated Baboon inhabits the 
mountainsof Arabia and Abyssinia, and was 
probably the species known to the ancients, 
and peulprired inE yptien monuments. It 
measures upwards of four feet when standing 
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erect, and about two feet six inches in a sit- 
cen | posture. The face is ey long, 
and of a dirty ficsh colour, with a lighter 
ring surrounding the eyes: the head, neck, 
shoulders, and all the fore-part of the body 
is covered with long shaggy hair; that on 
the hips, thighs, and legs having the ap- 

arance of being clipped. The hair of the 

ead and neck forms a long mane, which 
falls back over the shoulders; and the 
whiskers are broad, and directed backwards 
so as to cover the ears. The gencral colour 
of the hair is a mixture of light grey and 


cinereous: a dark brown line passes down | 
the middle of the back ; and the tail is ter- 
minated by a brown tuft of long hair: the | 


callosities are large, and ofa dark flesh co- 
lour: the hands are almost jet black; and 
the feet are rusty brown. The femaje when 
full grown is as large as the mule, but is des- 
titute of a mane, and the hair of the body is 
short and of a uniform deep olive-brown 
colour. The Derrias while young is gentle 
and playful, but as soon as it has arrived at a 
mature age it becomes sulky and malicious. 


The CHACMA or PIG-FACED BA- 
BOON (Cynocephalus porcarius) is equal in 
size, and much superior in strength, to a 
common English mastiff. It inhabits the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
of Good T¥ope, associates in families more 
or less numerous, and occasionally levies 
contributions on the gardens of Cape Town, 
which it performs a very adroit and 





PIG-FACED BABOON, 
(OYNOCEPHALUS PORGARIUS.) 


regular manner. The Chacma is of a uni- 
form dark brown colour, mixed throughout 
with a dark green shade, occasionally re- 
lieved by a few hairs of a lighter hue. The 
hair is long and shaggy, particularly on the 
neck and shoulders of the males, where it 
forms a distinct mane ; the face and cars are 
naked, as are likewise the palms of the hands 
and svles of the feet ; and the cheeks of both 
sexes have small whiskers, directed back- 
wards, of a greyish colour. The hands, face, 
and cars are of a very dark violet-blue co- 
lour; the muzzle is extremely prolonged, 
and the skull is contracted and fiattened. It 
is no uncommon thing for travellers, while 
ascending the steep and dangerous moun- 
tain passes in South Africa, to mect with 
troops of these animals, who have been sun- 
ning themselves on the rocks: if not at- 
tacked, they hasten off, yelling and scream- 
ing; but if fired at and wounded, they no 
sooner get out of the range of the gun than 
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' they throw and roll down stones, to resent 
the injury. 


The COMMON BABOON. (Cynocephalus 
papio.) This species is a native of the coast 
of Guinea, and is the one most commonly 
exhibited by itinerant showmen. Its appear- 
ance is at once grotesque and formidable ; 
its nervous limbs and compressed form indi- 
cate great force and agility; the anterior 
parts especially being extremely strong and 
Touscular. It is of a uniform yellowish- 

brown colour, with a shade of light red upon 
| the head, shoulders, and extremities ; the 
| face, ears, and hands naked, and entirely 
' black. The cheeks are considerably swollen 
, below the eyes; after which the face con- 
| tracts suddenly, which gives the nose the 

appearance of having been broken by a vio- 
lent blow. It is furnished with whiskers, 
which have a backward direction, but do not 
conceal the ears. While young, this Baboon 
is gentle and familiar ; but as it approaches 
alult age, it displaya all the repulsive man- 
ner, the ferocity and intractability common 
to the rest of its kind. 


The MANDRILL, or VARIEGATED 
BABOON. (Cynocephalus muimon.) The 
Mandrill is the most remarkable of the 
whole genus for brilliancy and variety of 
colour, while for size it is unequalled by any 
other Baboon, its height when standing up- 
right being upwards of five feet. The limbs 














MAWDRITTL. — (QYNOORPHALUS MATMON,) 


are large and muscular, the body thick and 
rubust ; the head large, face long, scarcely 
any forehead, and the snout ending abruptly; 
the eyes small and deeply sunk in the head; 
the cheek-bones enormously swollen, and 
marked with several deep furrows of violct- 
blue, purple, and scarlet; and the muzzle 
and lips large and protuberant. The hair 
of the forehead and temples rises, in a re- 
markable manner, into a pointed form, 
which gives the head a triangular appear- 
-ance; and a small pointed orange-ycllow 
beard adorns the chin. Round the back of 
the neck the hair is long, and inclines for- 
wards, somewhat in the manner of a wreath. 
On the loins the skin is almost bare and of a 
violet-blue colour, gradually altering into a 
bright blood-red, which is more conspicuous 
on the hinder parts, where it surrounds the 
tail, which is very short, und generally car- 
ried erect. In most of its habits the Mandrill 
resembles the other Baboons, especially in 
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large bands, and are so formidable that not 
only are the inhabitants afraid to meet them 
in the woods, unless they are in considerable 
companies and well armed, but the beasts 
of the forest, including even the clephant, 
quit their ee haunts at the approach 
of the powerful and savage animals whose 
habits we have endeavoured to describe. 
To this truly formidable species belonged 
“ Happy Jerry,’’ long kept in the fine me- 
nagerie of Mr. Cross. He wus trained to 
smoke a pipe, and seemed to relish a pot of 
porter: but he was fierce to most persons 
who approached him, unless they were his 
keepers. His stuffed skin and skull may 
now be seen in the magnificent collection of 
the British Museum. 

_ There are suveral other apecies which our 
limits forbid us todo more than merely men- 
tion ; as, the Dritt, the Woop-Banuon, the 
Piatait, the Crestep, the YELLow, the 
Cinerrovs, and others. 


BABYROUSSA. (Sus Babirussa.) This 
aniinal is nearly of the size of a common 
Hog, and has generally been referred to the 
Hog genus, though in many respects it is 
essentially different ; its form being longer, 
its limbs more slender, and, instead of bristles, 
being covered with fine, short, and somewhat 
woolly hair, of a dark brown colour, inter- 
spersed with a few bristles on the upper and 
hinder part of the back. It is still further 
distinguished by the very extraordinary po- 
sition and form of its enormous upper tusks, 
which, instead of being situated mepaest ee hy 
on the edge of the het as in other animals, 
are placed externally, perforating the upper 
lip, and turning upwards toward the fore- 
head, like the horns of the Ruminantia: the 
tusks of the lower jaw are also very long, 
sharp, and curved ; but not of equal magni- 
tude with those of the upper. The tusks are 
of a very fine ivory, but neither so hard nor 
so durable as that of the elephant: the eyes 
are small; the ears crect and pointed; the 
tail rather long, slender, and tufted at the 
end with long hairs. 





BARYROUSBA. —(8U8 BABINUSBA,) 


The Babyroussa is a gregarious animal, 
inhabiting the woods of Java, Amboyna, the 
Celebes, and othcr Indian islands, where 
| large herds are met with. Their foud con- 


sists chiefly of vegetables, and the leaves of 


its growing more morose as it advances in | trees. When sleeping or resting themselves 
age, and in hecoming offensively libidinous. | in a standing posture, they are said often to 
in | hook or support themselves by placing the 
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upper tusks across the lower branches of the 
trees, and, thus suspended, sleep in security. 
When hunted closely, and in apparent dan- 
ger, this animal will, if possible, plunge into 
some great river, or the sea, where it swims 
with great facility, and by alternate diving 
and rising, is frequently able to escape from 
its pursuers. In the gardens of the Zoolo- 
gical Society a fine specimen of this rare 
animal may be (or was lately) seen. 


BACULITES. A species of Ammonite or 
Snake-stone. (Sce AMMONITE.) 


BADGER. (Meles vulgaris.) The Badger 
is a carnivorous quadruped, inhabiting most 
parts of Europe and Asia ; and is generally 
regarded as a solitary, stupid animal, that 
seeks refuge in the most sequestered places, 





HALGER. —(MELES VULGARIB.) 


and shuns the light of day. It has Ty short 
5 


' legs and a brond flat body ; the head is long 

and pointed, the eves small, the neck short 
| and thick, the tail remarkably short, and 
| the hide thick and tough. The upper parts 

of the body are covered with lung coarse 
hair, the hue of which is a rusty grey ; but 
on the breast, belly, and limbs it is short and 
binck : the face is white, und along each 
side of the head runs a long pyramida] band 
of black, including the cyes and cars. 

With its powerful claws it constructs a 
deep and commodious burrow; and as it 
continues to bury itself, it throws the earth 
behind it to a great distance, and thus forms 
for itself a long winding hole, ending in a 
round apartment at the bottom, which is 
well lined with dry grass and hay. ‘This 
retreat it seldom quits till night, when it 
steals from its subterraneous abode for the 
purpose of procuring fuud. It lives chiefly 
on roots, fruits, insects, and frogs ; but it also 
robs the bee of his honey, and destroys the 
eggs of partridges and other birds which 
build their nests on the ground. It is quiet 
and inoffensive ; but when attacked by dogs 
it defends itself with great resolution, and 
scldum dies unrevenged of hisenemies. The 
Badger is about two feet six inches long : his 
akin is so thick that it resists the impression 
of the tecth, and so loose, that even when a 
dog has seized it, he isenabled toturn round 
easily, and every bite his assailant. The 
female produces three or four young at a 
time. The flesh of the Badger is reckoned 
a delicacy in Italy, France, and China, and 
may be made into hams and bacon. The 
skin, when dressed with the hair on, is im- 
pervious to the rain, and consequently makes 
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excellent covers for travelling trunks, &e. ; | 


and the hairs or bristles are made into 
brushes for painters. 


The AMERICAN BADGER, or CAR- 
CAJOU. (Meles Labradorica.) This animal 
is rather smaller than the European species ; 
its fore-claws are longer and stronger, and the 
black bands on the face narrower. Its pre- 
vailing colour is a kind of mottled grey, and, 
with the exception of the head and extre- 
mities, which are covered with short coarse 
hair, it is furnished with o fine, long, silky 
fur. It is a slow and timid animal, takes 
to the first earth it meets with when pur- 
sued, and, burrowing in the sand, is soon 
out of the reach of danger. Whilst the 

ound is covered with snow the American 

adger seldom ventures from his hole, but | 
passes the severe winter months in a scemi- 
torpid state. By some naturalists this is 
regarded as the type of a distinct genus 
(Taxidea). 


The INDIAN BADGER (Mydaus col- 
laris) is about twenty inches in height and 
two feet in length, the form of its body and 
limbs bearing w rescmblance to the bear, 
while its head, eyes, and tuil remind us of 
the hog. The hair is a yellowish white, 
with black points, which gives the whole a 
dark brown shade; but the legs and under 
parts of the body are black. ‘The ears are 
very small; and on each side of the head 
are two black bands, which descend down 
the neck, and enclose the throat. ‘They are 
so exceedingly fierce that dogs would quite 
as readily encounter the hyena or wolf. 


BALAENA. [See WHALE.) 


BALANCE-FISH. (Zygena.) <A re- 
markable fish, the shape of whose monstrous 
head has been likened to a blacksmith's 
large hammer. Tence its name of Hammer- 
headed Shark. Tt is a native of the Medi- 
terrunean Seca. [See ZYG.£NnA.) 


BALANINUS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects, belonging to the family Curcu- 
Uonidw, furnished with a long slender ros- 
trum, or snout, at the tip of which is a mi- 
nute palr of sharp horizontal jaws, and by 
ineans of which it is enabled to deposit its 
eggs, Which are generally placed in the ker- 
nel of some fruit. Of this kind is the Bala- 
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NU? WEEVIL.—(BATANINUS NUOUM.) 
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ninus Nucum, or Nut- Weevil, whose larva is 
e0 commonly found in nuts, filberts, &c. The 
cag is introduced when the nut is young and 
soft ; and the nut being but alight y injured, 
continues to grow and ripen, while the larva 
feeds upon the kernel in which it is im- 
bedded. When about to change its state, it 
bores through the shell and escapes, leavin, 
a small round orifice: falling on the groun 
it then burrows into the earth, where it as- 
sumes the pupa state, and in the following 
summer it comes forth as a perfect insect. 


BALANUS. A genus of multivalve Cir- 
ripedes, usually found adhering to various 
submarine productions, whether fixed or 
moveable ; such as the harder sea-plants and 
all sorts of crusta- 
ceous as well as 
testaceous ani- 
mals, rocks, ships, 
timber, &c. The 
shell shapes itself 
at the base to the 
figure of the sur- 
face of whatever it 
adheres to, and 
from which it is 
with difficulty re- 
moved. It alto- 
gether forms a 
rude hollow cone. 
The anima] in- 
closed in it is of 
@ very singular 
structure: it has 
twelve crooked 
legs or arms, gar- 
nished with a 
great number of 

airs, which it 

BALANUs OVULARISG, elevates on all 
Occasions ; besides eight others, inferior in 
size and lower in position. In general the 
Balani are considered ineligible as food : but 
Capt. P. P. King speake of some large kinds 
(Balanus psittacus) on the southern parts of 
the South American coast as forming a very 
common and highly esteemed food of the 
natives, the ficesh equalling in richness and 
delicacy that of the crab. He also says, it 
occurs In large bunches, and presents some- 
what of a cactus-like appearance. The 
parent is covered by its progeny, 80 that 
large branches are found composed of from 
fifty to a hundred distinct individuals, cach 
of which becomes in its turn the foundation 
of another colony. 


BALD BUZZARD. ([Sce Osrrey.] 
BALEARIC CRANE. [See Cranz.] 
BALTIMORE BIRD. [See Orto.e., 


BAND-FISIT. (Cepola.) This genus of 
Acanthopterygious fishes is of a form so thin 
and flat in proportion to its length, as to 
have obtained among the ancient ichthyolo- 
gists the nume of Tania or Riband-fish. One 
species (C. Mediterranea) is a native of the 
Mediterrancan, and varies in length from 
eighteen inches to three feet. The head is 
short and rather truncated in front; the 
mouthis wide, and the lower jaw longer 
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than the upper, both being armed with sharp 
curved teeth, of which there is a double row 
in the lower jaw. The sides are extremcly 
compressed ; and the body, both above and 
below, sharpens into a kind of carina or 
ridge. The dorsal fin commences from the 
back of the head, and is continued as fur as 
the tail; the vent fin also extends nearly 
throughout the whole length. The colour 
of the body is bright silver, with a dusky 
tinge above ; the sidcs are marked with a few 
large reddish spots ; the fins are all of a pale 
red colour, and the skin is covered with ex- 
tremely small scales. It is predaceous, and 
swims with great rapidity. 

Another species, found on our coasts, (Ce- 
pola rubescens) is of a pale carmine colour, 
and varies from ten to fifteen inches in 
length. It is very smooth and slender, and 
ae very gradually from the head to the 

ail. 


BANDICOOT. (Jerameles.) A genus 
of Marsupial animals, indigenous to Aus- 
tralia, and in some respects analogous to 
the Opossums and Kangaroos; but the dis- 
proportion between the fore and hind legs 
is by no means so great, though sufficient 
to make their gait rabbit-like, or a succes- 
sion of leaps, rather than walking or run- 
ning. Their feet are provided with broad 
powerful claws, which enable them to bur- 
row with great facility, and to dig up roots, 
on which they principally feed. The most 
common species is culled the Lonu-Nosep 
Banpicoot (Perameles nasuta): it mea- 
sures about a foot and a half from the tip 
of the snout to the origin of the tail; the 
ears are erect and poiuted, the eyes small, 
and the tail bearing considerable resemblance 
to that of a large overgrown rat, to which 
the whole animal, in fact, may be likened as 
regards its general extcrnal appearance, as 
well as its depredations upon the farm-yards 
and granaries. 


BANXRING. [See Turaia.] 


BARB. The name given to a fleet and 
vigorous breed of horses reared by the Moors 
of Barbary, and introduced into Spain during 
their dominion in that country, but since 
their expulsion it has been allowed great) 
to degenerate ; nor is it much better in their 
original clime, except among the wild no- 
madic tribes of the desert, where the breed 
still exista in perfection. But the Barb is 
far from excelling in symmetrical beauty ; 
the true value of these noble animals is to 
be discovered in their qualities rather than 
in their appearance. With a Jarge and 
clumsy head, a short thick neck, and a bivad 
chest, are united a Jong body and slender 
lega ; but, on the other hand, they are unri- 
valled in speed, abstinence, docility, patience, 
and endurance under fatigne. They are 
sinewy, nervous, end long-winded ; they 
walk well, and stop short, if required, even 
In full career; walking and galloping, in- 
deed, being the only paces these animals are 
allowed to practise. It is not customary, 
except in cavalry exercises, for the Moors 
to try the powers of their horses very ery 
they then, however, gallop them at the height 
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of their speed. The horses are never cas- 
trated, and are alone used for the saddle, the 
mares being kept for breeding. It has been 
remarked that Barbs grow ripe, but never 
old, because they retain their vigour to the 
last ; hey are alxo said tu be long-lived, and 
remarkubly free from diseases. 


BARBARY APE. (Pithecus inuus.) This 
apecies of Ape, which grows to the height of 
nearly four feet, is remarkable for docility, 
and, by force of discipline, is made to exhi- 
bit considerable intelligence. Its general 
colour is a palish olive-brown ; the face is a 
swarthy flesh colour. It is common in Bar- 
bary and the lower parts of Africa, and is also 
found in considerable numbers on the rock 
of Gibraltar. This species was well known 
to the ancients, and it has been the “ show- 
man's ape” from tin:e immemorial. Though 
morose and sullen in confinement, it is re- 

resented as social, active, and courageous 
n its wild state, and is particularly distin- 
guished for its attachment to its young. 


BARBELL. (Bartlis vulgaris.) A fresh- 
water malacopterygious fish, usually fre- 
quenting the deep and still parts of rivers, 





BARREL. —(BARKNA VOI GARIS,) 


swimming with great strength and rapidity, 
and Jiving not only on aquatic plants, worma, 


and insects, which it obtains by boring and 
turning up the loose soil of the hanks with its 
snout, but occasionally by preying on amaller 
fishes. It is said to receive its name from 
the barbs or wattles attached about its mouth, 
by which appendages it is readily distin- 
guished, as well as by the great extension of 
the upper jaw beyond the lower. It is some- 
times found to weigh from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds, and to measure three feet in length : 

ts more general length, however, is from 
twelve to eighteen inches. The general co- 
lour of the upper part of the head and bod 
isa greenish brown; the scales are small, 
and in general of a pale gold colour, edged 
with black on the back and sides, and silvery- 
white on the belly; the pectoral fins are a 
pale brown, the ventral and anal fins are 
tipped with yellow ; and the tail is slightly 
forked, and of wu deep purple. The Thames 
produces Barbel in abundance, and of a large 
; Size. “So numerous are they about Shepper- 
| ton and Walton,” says Mr. Yarrell, “that 
one hundred and fifty pounds weight have 
been taken in five hours, and on one occasion 
it is said that two hundred and eighty pounds 
weight of large sized Barbel were taken in 
one day.’ The flesh of the Barbel is very 
coarse and unsavoury ; the fish, consequent- 
ly, is held in little estimation, except as 
affording sport for the angler. 


BARBET. The Barbets are a family of 
birds belonging to the order Scansores, or 
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Climbers, and@ig~tiistinguished by their 
large conical bei Heh appears swollen, 
or, as it were, pull it at the sides of its 
base, and by beig}’ bearded (whence the 
name) with five tulpef spf bristles, directed 
forwards. They immmgyid 4, Sumatra, &c., 
and sport about in Wi poatio sonthe trunks 
and among the branches® wes, in searc 
of insects or their larva, on wWYifcl@lagy fr 
some of them are said also to devour small 
birds and fruits ; the typical genera, how- 
ever, appear confined to the former food. 
The plumage of some of the species is very 
brilliant. 
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MANY COLOURED BARBET, —(BUGOO 
VERS1COLOR,) 


BARTS. A genus of Coleopterous insects, 
which feed upon the dead parts of trees. 


BARKING BIRD. (Pteroptochos.) This 
Tenuirostral bird, which is common in Chilve 
and Chonos,—islands in the SouthAmerican 
Archipelago,— is called by the natives Guid- 

uid; “but its English name,” says Mr. 

arwin, “is well given ; for I defy any one 
at first to feel certain that a small dog is not 
yelping somewhere in the forest. Just as 
with the Cheucau, a person will sometimes 
hear the bark close by, but in vain may 
endeavour, hy watching, and with still less 
chance by beating the bushes, to sce its 
author; yet at other times the Guid-guid 
comes fearlessly near.’’ Its manner of feed- 
ing and ite general habits are very similar to 
those of the Cheucau. Both species are said 
to build their nests close to the ground, 
amongst the rotten branches. [See Curu- 
CAU.] 

BARNACLE. A name given to the cirri- 


pedes sometimes found adhering to the bot- 
toms and sides of ships, &c. (See BALANUS.] 


BASILISK. (Basiliscus.) The Basilisk 
of modern naturalists has no affinity to 
the malignant serpent of the poets whose 
very aspect the ancients believed to be fatal 


KAXITISK -——(BAAILIGCUS MITILATOS.) 
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to all who looked upon it. The animal now 
| 





recognised by the name of Basilisk is a spe- 
cies of lizard, of a very singular shape, being 
distinguished by a long and broad wing-like 
process or expansion along the back and 
upper part of the tail, and furnished at cer- 
tain distances with interval radii analogous 
to those in the wings of the draco, or flying 
lizard. This process is capable of being 
either dilated or contracted at the pleasure 
of the animal; and the occiput or hind part 
of the head is elevated into a very conspicu- 
| ous pointed hood or hollow crest. Notwith- 
standing its formidable appearance, how- 
ever, the Basilisk is a perfectly harmless 
reptile, residing principally among trces, 
where it feeds on insccts, &c. The general 
colour of this animal is a pale cinereous 
| brown, slightly varied on the back and sides 
| with different shades of brown and blue, 
; and silvery white on the belly. It is pos- 
| sessed of great activity, and from its peculiar 
} structure can adapt itself to the watery ele- 
‘ ment without inconvenience. It is most 
| common in the tropical parts of South Ame- 
rica. 


BATS. (Cheiroptera.) The singular ani- 
mals which come under this denomination 
, were long considered as partaking so much 
of the character of birds with that of 
quadrupeds, that it was thought difficult 
to assign to them a distinct station in the 
system of nature. Such doubts, however, 
have long since yielded to scientific in- 
vestigation; their anatomical and intcs- 





BAT —(VESPERTILIO MURINUS,) 


tinal structure, their viviparous nature, 
their hair, &c., entitling them to be ranked 
as quadrupeds. Still itis not to be denied 
that their peculiar conformation is admira- 
bly calculated for the exercise of consider- 
able powers of flight. The air, indeed, is 
their home: through this they move with 
vast rapidity, and with great apparent case, 
wheeling in every direction in search of their 
insect prey, and performing the most abrupt 
evolutions to secure it. A remark, indeed, 
not less true than tritc, has been often made 
that, in their mode of flight, Bats bear a very 
strong resemblance to swallows; exercising 
the same purpose in the economy of nature, 
in restraining the multiplication of the cre- 
puscular and nocturnal insects, as the swal- 
lows do in regard to the diurnal. 

Their senses of smell, fecling, and hearing 
are wonderfully acute. In many genera the 
nose is furnished with a membranous folia- 
tion of most delicate structure, by which 
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the sense of smelling is greatly refined ; the 
cars also are in many kinds expanded and 
capable of being folded down; while their 
ample wings, and the membranous tissues of 
the ear and nose, are so abundantly supplied 
with nerves, as to enable them, even should 
they be deprived of sight, to pursue unin- 
terruptedlytheir aerial course, avoiding every 
obstacle, and passing adroitly through the 
narrowest apertures 

On the approach of cold weather the Bat 
hibernates, and in preparing for this state of 
lifeless inactivity, it seems rather to select a 
place where it may remain safe from moles- 
tation, than where it may be commodiousl y 
lodged. “ 'The hibernation of these animals,” 
suys Mr. Bell, “is indeed one of the most 
interesting points in their economy. At an 
earlier or later period of autumn, according 
to the species, they retreat, generally in large 
congregations of various species together, to 
the most retired places; as under the roofs 
of louses and churches, in caverns, in the 
hollows of trees, and similar situations, 
where they suspend themselves by their 
hinder claws, with the head downwards. 
Here they crowd together, holding not only 
by the surface of the walls of their retreat, 
but by each other, one crowding over another 
so closely that it appears scarcely possible 
for such numbers to occupy so small a 
space," 

Not less than twenty species of Bats are 
enumcrated as known in Great Britain ; but 
these, although differing from each other, 
either in structure, colour, or habits, can 
hardly be deemed of sufficient importance 
to occupy the space that would be necessary 
to describe them minutely ; we shall there- 
fore merely refer to a few of them in the 
bricfest manner possible, and in another 
place narrate a few particulars relating to 
two forcizn species of a more formidable 
character. 


The COMMON BAT, or FLITTER- 
MOUSE. (Vespertilio pipistreltus.) There 
are scveral specics known in England, but 
this is the most common. It is nearly two 
inches and a half Jong, or about the size of a 
mouse. The members usually called wings, 
are merely the four interior toes of the fore- 
feet extended to an enormous length, and 
connected by a thin membrane, rcaching 
also to the hind legs, and from them to the 
tail: the body is covered with short fur, of 
& mouse-volour, tinged with red; and the 
membranes are of a deep dusky hue; the 
eyes are smull, and the ears exactly resemble 
those of the mouse. This species of Bat 
mikes its appearance in the twilight of fine 
suunmer evenings, frequenting the sides of 
woods, glades, and shady walks, or skimming 
along the surface of tranquil rivers, where 
moths, gnats, and other nocturnal insects 
are most readily to be found; but if the 
weather be not fine, it remains shut up in 
the chinks or fissures of crumbling masonry, 
or lies concealed in the friendly recesses of 
some hollow tree. 


The BARBASTELLE BAT. (Vesper- 
tilio barbastellus.) Thia species was origin- 
ally described by Daubenton, in 1759, but 




















































its first detection as a native of Great Britain 
is due to Mr. Sowerby, who published an 
account of it with a figure in the British 
Miscellany. Its general colour is darker 
than that of any other British species, bein 
) nearly black on the back, with here an 
| there a few white hairs, which become more 
| numerous with age; the hinder parts are 
| reddish brown, and the belly a pale grey. 
The ears, the naked part of the muzzle, and 
the flying membrane, are of a dusky black. 
Length of the head and body, two inches; 
extent of wings, between ten and eleven 
; inches. The muzzle isa truncated, and a 
groove leads on each side upwards to the 
nostrils. The cheeks are rather tumid, and 
| covered with black hair, which forms a sort 
of moustache. The ears are about the length 
of the head, nearly as broad as they are 
long, and irregularly four-sided ; the inner 
edges are turned back, forming a longitudi- 
nal groove just within the margin; the 
outer and superior angle prominent, rounded, 
and turned back. The eyes are very small, 
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The MOUSE-COLOURED BAT, 
pee murinus.) This is the largest of the 
7. ritish Bats, exceeding even the Noctule in 
‘ its length of body and extent of wings. The 
| head of this Batis long, with the ears in- 
clining backwards. 


The LONG-EARED BAT. (Plecotus auri- 
; tus.) One of the most common of our British 
1 Bats, and at the same time one of the most 
! pleasing in its appearance, owing to the ex- 
| traordinary transparency and beauty of the 
- ears. It is also more familiar and bok 


‘ in confinement than any other species. 


The IIORSE-SHOE BAT. (2Rhinolophus.) 
| There is a greater and lesser variety of this 
‘animal ; the former designated Rhinolophus 

Serrum-equinum, the latter Khinolophua 
hipposideros. This genus ia distinguished by 

_ avery curious nasal appendage, or foliaceous 

i membrane at the end of the nose, shaped 
somewhat like a horse-shoe, and supposed 
to extend in an extraordinary degree the 
sense of smelling. The upper part of the 

| body is of a deep ash-colour, the lower part 
inclining to white. 

In concluding this article on Bats, we are 
again tempted to avail ourselves of the in- 
telligent observations of Mr. Bell: “It is 
perhaps difficult to account for the preju- 
dices which have always existed against these 
harmless and interesting little animals. 
which have not only furnished objects of 
superstitious dread to the ignorant, but have 
proved to the poet and the painter a fertile 
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placed close to the base of the auricle, and | source of images of gloom and terror. That 
almost concealed by the hair on the check. ; the ancient Greek and Roman poets, fur- 
' The fur of the body is long and soft. Mr. ; nished with exaggerated accounts of the 
| Bell having had a Barbastelle Bat in his , animals infesting the remote regions with 
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BARBASTELLE BAT, —(V. BARBASTELLUS.) 


| possession for some time, was able to give a | which their commerce or their conquests 
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few slight notices of ita habits. e fed 
readily on small bits of meat, and drank 
water. He was a timid animal, and did not 
evince the slightest disposition to become 
acquainted with me ; he would take his food, 
however, with his companions, and was ac- 
customed to rest with them in a cluster, at 
the top of the box in which they were placed. 
The Barbastclle saecap | became torpid 
more seen than any of the others, and 
more completely so; but when awake, 
evinced extreme resticssness, and was inces- 
sautly biting with great violence at the wires 
of his box. When suffered to fly about the 


room, he fiew very low, and less actively | 


| 

| than any other under similar circumstances ; 

| and he was fond of lying before the fire on 

| the hearth-rug, where he appeared quite to 
luxuriute in the warmth.” 


The GREAT BAT. (Vespertilio noctula.) 
| This was termed altivoluns by White of Sel- 
| borne, from its always flying high in the air, 
_ in pursuit of its prey. It is gregarious in its 
| habits ; the ears are short and rounded ; it is 
about three inches long, and of a reddish 
ash-colour. 


The SEROTINE. (Vespertilio serotinus.) 
This species is somewhat rare in England, 
but very common in France. It is of a dark 
chesnut colour; frequents forests ; is solitary 
in its habits ; and its flight is slow. 
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; had made them acquainted, should have 
caught eagerly at those marvellous stories 
and descriptions, and rendered them sub- 
servient to their fabulous but highly imagi- 
native mythology, is not wonderful ; and it 
is more than probable that some of the 
Indian species of Bats, with their predator 
habits, their multitudinous numbers, their 

| Obscure and mysterious retreats, and the 
strange combination of the character of 
beast and bird which they were believed to 

{ possess, gave to Virgil the idea, which he 

| has so poetically worked out, of the Harpies 

| which fell upon the hastily spread tables of 
his hero and his companions, and polluted, 

! whilst they devoured, the feast from which 

: they had driven the affrighted guests. But 
that the little harmless Bats of our own 
climate, whose habits ure at once so inno- 
cent and so amusing, and whose time of ap- 
pearance and activity is that when every 
thing around would lead the mind to tran- 
quillity and peace, should be forced into 
scenes of mystery and horror, as an almost 
essential feature in the picture, is an ano- 
maly which cannot be easily explained.” 
[See Prkropus and VAMPIRE-BAT.] 


BATHYERGUS, or COAST RAT. This 
Rodent animal is a native of Southern Africa, 
frequenting sandy tracts along the coast, 
where it burrows with great rapidity, work- 


ing out long galleries, and throwing up hil- 
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: locks like the mole. 
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COAST RAT, —-(RATHYERGUS MARITIMUS.,) 


In some districts these 
are 80 very numerous, as to render it dan- 
gerous to pass over them on horsebuck, the 
earth where excavated often suddenly giving 
The Coast Rat is about a foot long, 
exclusive of the tail, which is three inches ; 
and its general colour is greyish ash. The 
incisors are of an enormous size; those in 
the upper jaw having a longitudinal furrow 
down the front. The whole form and orga- 


‘ nization of this animal fit it for an under- 


ground existence; it is accordingly often 
called the Sand Mole. 


BATRACHOIDEZS. A family of mon- 


! etrous-looking Acanthoptcrygious fishes, 


whose pectoral fins are supported upon the 
elongated carpa) bones which in some genera 
perform the functions of hind feet, sueblng 
the fish to creep over sand or mud like smal 
quadrupeds. ‘The ventrals are jugular, and 
the gill-plates and rays are enveloped in 
loose skin. Cutaneous appendages or bar- 
bels generally fringe the lips, or lower jaw, 
to the pectorals. In general the skin is 
destitute of scales, but is sometimes studded 
with bony tubercles. The skeleton is, for 
the most part, but imperfectly osseous. Some 
genera have an air-bladder, and some have 
not. Batrachus has a spiny operculum and 
suboperculum, and a flat head broader than 
the body, but not very disproportionate in 
length. Lophius has a depressed form, and 
Chironectus a compressed one, and both have 
monstrously large heads, with a small hole 
behind the pectorals for an opening to the 

ills. In Malthe the head is flat, and greatly 
engthened laterally by the projection of the 
large subopercula. The Batrachoides can 
live long out of the water, in consequence of 
the smallness of their gill-openings. The 
Chironectes, in particular, are able, even in 
warm countries, to pass two or three days in 
creeping over the land. All the Batrachoidess 
conceal themselves in the mud or sand, and 
lie in wait to take their prey by surprise. 
They exist in the Atlantic, Indian, and Pa- 
cific oceans; and several also inhabit the 
European seas. 


BATRACHIANS: BATRACHIA. Frogs, 
Toads, and all reptiles which, like them, 
have soft and naked skins (i. e. uncovered 
with scales), and in the early stage of ex- 
istence respire by means of gills. 
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with success, although the chase may be , 
continued for two or three hours. There 
are several kinds of Beagles ; as, the Southern 
Beagle, the fleet Northern or Cat Beagle, and 
a very diminutive one called the Lap-dog 
Beagle. 


BEAR. (Ursus.) A well-known quadru- 
ped, belonging to a family of plantigrades, 
distinguished their ponderous bulk, mas- 
sive limbs, and heavy gait. There are se- 
veral species of Bears. Of all the Carnivora 
they are the most omnivorous in their diet, 
— some of them living almost entircly upon 
vegetable food, and nearly all being capable 
of supporting themselves upon it: even the 
most carnivorous of them, however, will 
seldom attack man, unless provoked to do 
80 by aggression, or strongly incited by 

| hunger; but when attacked they prove 
| themselves very formidable opponents. They 
have six incisor and two canine teeth in 
each jaw, twelve molars in the upper and 
fourteen in the lower jaw; pendactyle or 
five-toed feet, armed with strong claws, but 
which, not being retractile, are more cal- 
culated for digging and climbing than for 
tearing prey. Yor the most part Bears are 
unsvcial animals, frequenting the recesses 
of monntains and caverns, and the depths 
of the forests. During the winter they lay 
up in caves and hollow trees, passing that 
inclement season almost without fuod, and 
in a comparatively dormant state. In Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, Bears are pretty 
widely diffused, but in Africa they are more 
rarely found. In the Alpine regions the 
Bear is brown; in some other parts of Eu- 
rope, black ; and in some parts of Norway it 
has been seen of a grey colour, and even 
perfectly white. Bears are reported to be 
hat fund of honey, in search of which they 
, will climb trees, in order to get at the nests 
, of wild bees ; for, notwithstanding his awk- 
' ward form, the Bear is an expert climber. 
‘ In Russia the skins of Bears are among the 
' most useful as well as comfortable articles 
‘of winter apparel; and in many other 
, northern countries they are made into beds, 
| coverlids, caps, and gloves. In England 
bears’ skins are used for the hammer-cloths 
of carriages, for pistol holsters, &c.; and the 
leather prepared from them is used for man 
purposes, as harness, &c., where strength 1s 
! requisite. 


The COMMON or BROWN BEAR. (Ur- 
' sus Arctos.) This species, with some varia- 
| tion as to size and colour, is a native of al- 
i most all the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia. Its usual size is about four feet in 
length, by about two feet and a half in 
height. In its nature it is savage and soli- 
tary; and though when tamed it appears 
gentle and placid to its owner, it should be 
| cautiously managed, being often capricious, 
treacherous, and vindictive. Its retreat, 
during the period of hybernation, is the 








BEAGLE. A small kind of hound, or . natural hollow of a tree, or sume envern ; 
hunting-dog, formerly much prized for its . but where these are not convenicntly found, 
excellent scent and persevering endurnnce it will cither form a suitable den for itself 
when employed inhare-hunting. It cannot by digging, or construct a rude kind of hut 
indced boast of great speed; but its “ slow | with branches of trees, lined with moss. 
and eure" qualities are generally rewarded | Thus protected, and fat with its summer 
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vod, it will remain without further suste- 
nance till the ensuing spring ; during which 
time the female generally produces two cubs, 
which when first born are not much larger 
than a mastiff’s puppies. 

Most writers agree that the Brown Bear 
was at one time common in the British 
islands. The Caledonian bears (another 
name for British with the Romans) were 
imported to make sport for the Romau 
people, to whom the excitement of wit- 
nessing the suffering of man and beast, 
in its most distressing shape, seems to have 
been but too welcome. For many years (says 
Mr. Broderip) it has been swept away from 
our islunds so completely, that we find it im- 
ported for baiting, a sport in which our no- 
bility, as well as the commonalty, of the 
olden time—nay, even royalty itself—de- 
lighted. A beur-bait was one of the re- 
creations offered to Elizabeth at Kenilworth, 
and in the Earl of Northumberland's House- 
hold Book we read of 20s. for his bear-ward. 
In Southwark there was a regular bear- 
garden, that disputed popularity with the 
Globe and Swan theatres on the same side 
of the water. Now, however, so much do 
tastes ulter (in this instance certainly for 
the better), such barbarous sports are ba- 
nished frum the metropolis.” 


The AMERICAN BLACK BEAR. (Ur- 
sus Americanus.) This animal is somewhat 
smaller than the European Brown Bear just 
described. It has a long head, pointed nose, 
smull cyes, and short ears rounded at the 
top ; its liinbs are strong, thick, and clumsy; 
its tail is short, its feet large, and the hair 
on the body and limbs is black, smooth, and 
glossy. This animal inhabits all the north- 
ern purts of America, migrating occasionally 
from the northern to the more southern parts 
in quest of food, which consists chiefly of 
vegetables and grain. So impenctrable are 
their retreats during the period of gestation, 
that although immense numbers of Bears 
are killed annually in America, hardly a 
single female is ever found among them. 
The flesh of these Bears in autumn, when 
they are become exceedingly large by feed- 
ing on acorns and other arborescent food, 
is extremely delicate ; the hams, in parti- 
cular, are much esteemed; and the fat, 
which preserves a certain degree of fluidity, 
In the 
Canadian Naturalist, by Mr. P. H. Gosse, the 
following account of this animal forms a 
portion of the author's interesting ‘ Conver- 
sations’: — 

“ ‘This species appear to be less carnivorous 
than the Ursus Arctos of northern Europe, 
and less ferocious. His chief food seems 
to be of a vegetable nature, grain, fruits, and 
roots. He hasan appetite for pork, however, 
and occasionally makes a visit to the farmer’s 
hog-sty for the purpose of cultivating an 
acquaintance with the grunting inhabitants. 
Some years ago, one of our nearest neigh- 
bours was aroused in the night by a cum- 
motion in his hog-pen; suspecting the 
cause, he jumped up immediately, took his 
gun,and saw a bear in the act of getting 


| over the fence with a fine hog, embraced 
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very lovingly in his fore-paws. The man 
fired (while his wife held a light), and killed 
the intruder. It is difficult to hurt a bear 
with any weapon but fire-arms; he fights 
with his fore-paws like a cat ; and 80 watch- 
ful is he, and so expert at warding off every 
blow that is made at him, that it is next to 
impossible to strike his head, the only part 
in which he is vulnerable ; for you might 
almost as well batter a feather-bed as the 
body of a bear, so encased and shielded by 
an enormous layer of fat. In our climate 
he becomes torpid during winter, gencrally 
choosing for his hybernaculum some large 
hollow log, or a cavity beneath the root of 
an overthrown tree. The species is nume- 
roug in all the wooded parts of this conti- 
nent, even to the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. In the southern states he commits 
depredations on the farmer’s fields of maize: 
when the corn is in that milky sfate called 
‘roasting ears,’ so prized for boiling and 
eating as a table dish, like green peas, or 
ruasting whole on the cob, the bear manifesta 
a singular unity of taste with the farmer, 
and devours and treads down a large quan- 
tity, as he finds no difficulty in climbing 
over the zig-zag rail fence. I have been 
told that he repeats his nightly visit to the 
same field ; and, what is singular, always, 
on such occasions, mounts the fence, night 
after night, at the same spot where he got 
over the first time. The planters take ad- 
vantage of this regular habit, by fastening 
to the fence a heavily loaded gun at such an 
angle that it shall point at the bear's breast 
as he rises on his hind legs. The identical 
ernening-Hlace is easily known by his great 
tracks in the soft earth. A stick 1s attached 
to the trigger, and this is made fast, at right 
angles, toa transverse stick resting on two 
forks about breast high, a few inches outside 
the fence. The bear rears up to put his fore- 
paws on the rails, and in getting over presses 
with his breast against the transverse stick, 
which drives back the trigger, and poor 
Bruin instantly receives the reward of his 
dishonesty.” 


The GRISLY BEAR. (Ursua ferox.) 
The Grisly Bear is about nine feet long, and 





‘| is said to attain the weight of eight hundred 


and very strong, 


pounds. The clawsare lor 
jan for 


but more adapted for digging 





GRISLY HEAR —(URSUS FHROX.) 


climbing trees; the muzzle is lengthened, 
narrowed, and flattened; the canine teeth 


are highly developed, exhibiting a great 
increase of size and power ; and the eyes are 
small and sunk inthehead. Notwithstand- 

ing its bulky and unwieldy form, it is capa | 
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ot great rapidity of motion ; and its strength 
is #0 ous, that the bison contends 
with it in vain. Mr. Drummond, in his 
ntains, had 
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frequent opportunities of o ng the 
manners of the Grisly Bears, and it often 
happened that in turning the point of a 

or sharp angle of a valley, he came 
suddenly upon one or more of them. On such 
occasions they reared on their hind legs, and 
made a loud noise like a person breathing 
He kept his 
ground, without attempting to molest them ; 
and they on their part, after attentively 
re g him fur some time, gencrally 
wheeled round and galloped off; though, 
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into the bear's clutches ; if, on the contrary 
he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
ng, kills him on the ice, and devours 

m at leisure.” 

Dering we summer they reside chiefly on 
the ice-islands, and pass frequently from 
one to another, being extremely expert 
swimmers. They lodge in dens, forme 
the vast masses of ice, which are piled ina 
stupendous manner, leaving great caverns 
beneath : here they breed, and bring forth 
one or two at a time; and the ction 
between the parent and the cubs is so great, 
that they will sooner die than desert each 
other. During winter they retire, and bed 
themselves deep beneath the snow, or else 
bencath the fixed ice of some eminence, 
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' of seals, fish, and carcasses of whales ; but 


, to leeward of him, from whence, by frequent 


meee 


Z but much harshcr, 
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| of the Polar Bear are perfectly appalling ; 


from their known disposition, there is little 
doubt that he would have been torn in pieces, 
had he lost his presence of mind and at- 
tempted to fly. 


The POLAR BEAR. (Thalassarctos ma- 
ritimus.) The accounts given by the early 
navigators of the size, strength, and ferocity 


where they pass in a state of torpidity the 
long and dismal arctic night, appearing only 
with the return of the sun. 


JUGGLER BEAR, or JUNGLE BEAR. 
(Prochilus ursinus.) When this uncouth 
animal was first brought to England (now 
more than half a century since), it was taken 
for a Sloth, and obtained the names of 
Bradypus pentadactylus, and Bradypus ur- 











but the accuracy of modern investigation 
dissipated many of the erroneous ideas which 
were formerly entertained on the subject, 
though it is still very clear that this Bear is 
possessed of immense strength and tiercencss. 
The whole animal is white, except the tip 
of the nose and the claws, which are jet 





JUGGLER BEAR, — (PROC HILUS URSINUS.) 
sinus, “Five-fingered Sloth,"’ “ Ursine Sloth,” 





and “anonymous animal.” It is the Ours 
Jongleur of the French, who so called it on 
account of its heing a favourite with the In- 
dian mountebanks or jugglers, who rely on 
the attraction of its ugliness. The Juggler 
Bear inhabits the mountainous parts of In- 
dia, its place of retreut being in some cavern. 
Ite short limbs, the depressed uir of the head, 
surmounted by the hillock of a back, and the 
whole contour of the apparently unwield 
mass, give the idea of deformity. In bul 
it is about the size of the Brown Bear. The 
nasal cartilage is capable of considerable 
extension, and the lips of protrusion. The 
muzzle and tips of the paws are a whitish- 
yellow ; and there is a half-collar or Y-like 
marking on the under side of the neck and 
breast. With these exceptions, the fur is 
deep black, with here and there some brown 
spots, and is rather long, particularly round 

e head, as the animal grows old. In a 
state of nature its food consists of fruits, 
honey, and those destructive insects the 
white ants. In captivity it appears to be 
mild, but melancholy. 


MALAY BEAR. (Prochilus Malayanus.) 


PULAR B4AR 
(THALASSAROTOS MARITIMUA,) 


black ; the ears are small and rounded, the 
eyes small, the tecth very large, and the 
limbs extremely large and strong. The 
shores of Iiudson’s Bay, Greenland, and 
Spitzbergen, are its principal places of resi- 
dence ; but it has sometimes been accident- 
ally carried on floating ice as far south as 
Newfoundland. Their usual food consists 


when on land they prey on various animals, 
as hares, young birds, &c.: they also eat 
such roots and berries as they can find. 
They are said to be frequently seen in 
Greenland in great droves, allured by the 
scent of the flesh of seals, and will sometimes 
surround the habitations of the natives, and 
attempt to break in. Captain Lyon gives 
the following account of its hunting the 
seal: “ The bear on seeing his intended prey, 
gets quietly into the water, and swims until 


short dives he silently makes his approaches, 
and so arranges hig distance, that, at the 
last dive, he comes to the spot where the 
sealisiying. If the poor animal attempts 
to escape by rolling into the water, he falls 


This animal is jet black, with the muzzie 
of a yellowish tint, and a crescent-shaped 
Vegetables form 


white mark on the breast. 
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its chief diet, but it is said to be extremely 
fond of delicacies, and in its native forests 
subsists in a great measure upon the honey 
which is there found in considerable abun- 
dance. It is attracted to the vicinity of man 
by its fondness for the young shoots of the 
cocoa-nut trees, to which it is very injurious. 
It has been frequently taken and domesti- 
cated. One which Sir Stamford Raffles 
ossessed when young is thus described by 
im: “He was brought up in the nursery 
with the children; and, when admitted to 
my table, as was frequently the case, gave a 
proof of his taste by refusing to eat any fruit 
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MALAY BRAR. —~ (PROCHILUS MALAYANUF,) 


but mangostcens, or to drink any wine but 
champagne. The only time I ever knew 
him to be out of humour was on an occasion 
when no champagne was forthcoming. He 
was naturally of an affectionate disposition, 
and it wus never found necessary to chain 
or chastise him. It was usual for this bear, 
the cat, the dug, and a small blue mountain 
bird or lury of New ITlolland, to mess to- 
gether, and eat out of the same dish. His 
favourite playfellow was the dog, whose 
teasing and. worrying were always borne and 
returned with the utmost good humour and 
playfulness. As he grew up he became a 
very powerful animal], and in his rambles in 
the garden he would lay hold of the largest 
plantains, the stems of which he could 
menreely embrace, and tear them up by the 
roots. 


BEAVER. (Castor jiber.) The Beaver 
is a Rodent animal, readily distinguished 
from every other quadruped by its broad 
horizontally-flattened tail, which is of a 
neurly oval form, but rising into a slight 
convexity on its upper surface, and covered 
with scales. The hind feet are webbed, and 
together with the tail, which acts as a rudder, 
serve to propel it through the water with 
considerable facility. It is about three fect 
long, exclusive of the tail, which is one foot 
more : its colour is a deep chesnut, the hair 
very fine, smooth, and glossy ; but it occa- 
sionally varies, and is sometimes found per- 
fectly black. The incisor teeth are very 
large and hard ; so hard, indeed, that they 
were uscd by the North American Indians 
to cut bone and to fashion their horn-tipped 
spears, till they were superseded by the in- 
troduction of iron tools from Europe. | 

Of all quadrupeds the Beaver is considered 
as possessing the greatest degree of natural 
or instinctive sagacity in constructing its 
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habitation ; preparing in concert with others 
of its own species, a ind of arched caverns 
or domes, supported by a foundation of 
strong pillars, and lined or plastered in- 
ternally with . “ ree “s pierhgh ae and ac- 
curacy unequa y the art of any other 
qasdruped. But it should seem, finwaver, 

at the architecture of the Beaver is no- 
where so conspicuous ag in the northern 
parts of America. The favourite resorts of 
the Beaver are retired, watery, and woody 
situations. In such places they assemble, 
to the number of some hundreds ; living, as 
it were, in families, and building their arched 
receptacles. From this we may perccive to 
what a degree animals, unassisted either by 
language or reason, are capable of concurring 
for their mutual benefit, and of panei 
by dint of numbers, those advantages whic 
each, in a state of solitude, seems unfitted 
to possess: for if we view the Beaver only 
in the light of an individual, and uncon- 
nected with others of its kind, we shall find 
that many other quadrupeds excel it in 
cunning, and almost in all the powers of an- 
noyance and defence. When kept in a state 
of solitude or domestic tameness, it appears 
calm and indifferent to all about it ; with- 
out attachments or antipathies ; and never 
secking to gain the favour of man, nor aim- 
ing to offend him. 






































BEAVER. —(CASTOR FIBER.) 


Few subjects in natural history have more 
attracted the attention of travellers, or have 
heen more minutely described by naturalists, 
than the instinctive building operations of 
the Beaver 3 and they have accordingly had 
attributed to them powers s0 marvellous, as 
to render ridiculous that which, if regarded 
/ merely as a high species of animal instinct, 
could not fail to command universal ad- 
miration. The account given by Buffon, 
though graphic and amusing in no ordinar 
degree, is evidently overcharged : we shall 
therefore take the more sober narration of 
Hearne : “ The situation of the beaver-houses 
is various. Where the beavers are numerous 
they are found to inhabit lnkes, ponds, and 
rivers, as well as those narrow creeks which 
connect the numerous lakes with which this 
country abounds ; but the two latter are 
generally chosen by them when the depth 
of water and other circumstances are suitable, 
as they have then the advantage of acurrent 
to convey wood and other necessaries to 
their habitations, and because, in general, 
they are more difficult to be taken than 
those that are built in standing water. They 
always choose those parts that have such a 
depth of water as will resist the frost in 


winter, and prevent it from freezing to the | 
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bottom. The beavers that build their houses 
in small rivers, or creeks, in which water is 
liable to be drained off when the back sup- 

lics are dried up by the frost, are wonder- 

lly taught by instinct to provide against 
that evil by making a dam quite across the 
river, at # convenient distance from their 
housea. The beaver-dams differ in shape 
according to the nature of the place in which 
they are built. If the water in the river, or 
creek, have but little motion, the dam is 
almost straight ; but where the current is 
more rapid, it is always made with a con- 
| siderable curve, convex toward the stream. 
: The materials made use of are drift-wood, 
| reen willows, birch, and poplars if they can 
| be got; also mud and stones intermixed in 
| such a manner as must evidently contribute 





to the strength of the dam; but there is no 
other order or method observed in the dains, 
except that of the work being carricd on 
with a regular sweep, and all the parts being 
made of equal strength. In places which 
have been long frequented by beavers un- 
disturbed, their dams, by frequent repairing, 
become a solid bank, capable of resisting a 
great force both of water and ice; and as 
| the willow, poplar, and birch generally take 
root and shoot up, they by degrees fourm a 
kind of regular planted hedge, which I have 
seen in some places so tall that birds have 
built their nests among the brunches. 

“ ‘The beaver-houses are built of the same 
matcrials as their dams, and are always pro- 
portioned in size to the number of inhabit- 
ants, which seldom exceeds four old and six 
or eight young ones; though, by chance, I 
have seen double the number. Instead of 
order or regulation being observed in rearing 
their houses, they are of a much ruder struc- 
ture than their dams; for, notwithstanding 
the sagacity of these animals, it hus never 
been observed that they aim at any other 
convenience in their houses than to have a 
dry place to lie on; and there they usually 
eat their victuals, which they occasionally 
take out of the water. It frequently hap- 
pens that some of the large houses are found 
to have one or more partitions, if they de- 
serve that appellation, but it is no more than 
a part of the main building left by the sa- 
yacity of the beaver to support the roof. On 
such occasions it is common for those differ- 
ent apartments, as some are pleased to call 
them, to have no communication with each 
other but by water; so that, in fact, they 
may he called double or treble houses, rather 
than different apartments of the same house. 

“ So far are the beavers from driving stakes 
into the ground when building their houses, 
that they lay most of the wood crosswise, 
and nearly horizontal, and without any other 
order than that of leaving a hollow or cavity 
in the middle. When any unnecessary 
branches project inward wey cut them off 
with their tecth, and throw them in among 
the rest, to prevent the mud from falling 
through the roof. It is a mistaken notion 
that the wood-work is first completed and 
then plastered ; for the whole of their houses, 
as well as their dams, are, from the founda- 
tion, one mass of mud and wood mixed with 
stones, if they can be procured. The mud 
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is always taken from the edge of the bank, 
or the bottom of the creek or pond near the 
door of the house ; and though their fore- 
paws are so small, yet it is held close up 
between them under their throat: thus ney 
carry both mud and stones, while they al- 
ways drug the wood with their teeth. All 
their work is executed in the night, and they | 
are so expeditious that, in the course of one 
night, I have known them to have collected 
as much as amounted to some thousands of 
their little handfuls. It is a great piece of | 
policy in these animals to cover the outside 
of their houses every fall with fresh mud, 
and as late as possible in the autumn, cven 
when the frost becomes pretty severe, as by 
this means it soon freezes as hard as a stone, 
and prevents their common enemy, the 
wolverence, from disturbing them during the 
winter ; and as they are frequently seen to 
walk over their work, and sometimes to give 
a flap with their tail, particularly when 
plunging into the water, this has, without 
doubt, given rise to the vulgar opinion that 
they used their talls as a trowel, with which 
they plastered their houses ; whereas that 
flapping of the tail is no more than a custom | 
which they always preserve, even when they 
become tame and domestic, and more par- 
ticularly so when they are startled.” 

In the more northern climates the habita- 
tions of these animals are finished in August, 
or early in September, when they begin to 
lay in their stores. During the summer 
months they regale themselves on the 
choicest fruits and plants the country af- 
fords ; but in winter they subsist principally 
on the wood of the birch, the plane, and 
some other trees, which they steep in fresh 
water from time to time. ‘Those who are 
accustomed to hunt these animals, being 
perfectly aware that green wood is much 
more grateful to them than that which is 
old and dry, place a considerable quantity 
round their lodgments ; and when they sally 
forth to scize it, either catch them in snares, 
or take them by surprise. When the frost 
is very severe, the hunters sumetimes break 
large holes in the ice ; and, on the Beavers 
resorting to these apertures to breathe the | 
fresh nir, they either kill them with their | 
hatchets, or cover the holes with large sub- | 

| 
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stantial nets. This being done, they under- 
mine and subvert the whole fabric; when 
the beavers, expecting to make their escape 
in the usual way, fly with precipitation to 
the water, and, rushing to the opening, fall 
directly into the net. 

The Beaver is pursued both for its fur, and 
for the snake of a peculiar odoriferous secre- 
tion, termed castor, or castoreum, which is 
contained in two little bags, the inguinal 

lands, each about the size of a hen’s egg. 

his substance, as we find it in the shops, is 
of a brownish unctuous consistence, hay a 
disagreeable narcotic smell, and a nauseous 
acrid taste: it was at one time esteemed as 
possessing considerable medicinal properties, 
but is now chicfly employed by perfumers. 
The fur was formerly a most important ar- 
ticle of commerce ; but the animals have in 
recent times been exterminated from so 
many extensive tracts which they once in- | 
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habited, that it is now far less considerable 
than it was half a century ago. To this 


5 


beavers’ fur in the manufacture of hats, has 
wonderfully lessened the demand for it, as 
well as reduced the price. An idea, how- 
ever, may be formed of the astonishing num- 
ber of beavers’ skins that were formerly 
made use of, when we state that in 1808, no 
less than 126,927 were sent frum Quebec 
alone to this country. The flesh of the Bea- 
ver is much prized by the Indians and Ca- 
nadian voyagers, especially when it is roasted 
in the skin after the hair has been singed off : 
and in some districts it requires all the in- 
fluence of the fur-traders to restrain the 
hunters from sacrificing a considerable quan- 
tity of beaver fur evory year to secure the 
enjoyment of this luxury; and Indians of 
note have generally one or two feasts in a 
season, wherein a roasted beaver is the prime 
dish. It resembles pork in its flavour, but 
it requires a strong stomach to sustain a full 
meal of it. (2tichardson's Fauna boreali- 
Americana.) 

Qur readers will see that the foregoing 
account relates to the American Beaver. 


architectural habits, but lives in burrows | 


the 
north of Europe ; yet, from some of the de- 

scriptions which have been given of them, 

we are disposed to believe that, considering | 
the materials within their reach, their in- 

stinctive skill is not greatly inferior to those 

who dwell on the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is believed that at no period were Beavers 

common in Britain, though the mention of 

them by some of our earliest historians is a 

clear proof of their existence here. 


BECCAFIGO, or FIG-EATER. (Sylvia 
hortensis.) A migratory song-bird, about 
the size of a linnet, but with a remarkably 
short body. It fecds on fruits and berries, 
and is highly prized by the Italians for the 
delicacy of its flesh, particularly in autumn, 
when it is in excellent condition for the table. 
It is often seen in England in the summer, 
where it is called the Pettychaps; but it 
generally returns to a warmer climate in 
September. It has a lively, loud, and piercing 
note; but it is seldom scen, as it usually 
sings from the midst of some closely eim- 
bowered covert. Its head, back, neck, wings, 
and tail are generally of a greenish grey, 
but some morc incline to a greenish brown. 


BEE. (Apis.) The generic name of @ 
family of Lymenopterous insects, [for the 
classification of which, see Arin#.] Of all 
the insect tribe none have more justly ex- 
cited the attention and admiration of man- 
kind than the Bee; and yet, although it has 
engaged the study of naturalists for two 
thousand years, we still occasionally find, 
in the economy of this social and industrious 
little animal, some obscurely known or un- 
elucidated fact, which is thought worthy of 
the labours of those who devote their time 
and abilities in the pursuit and advancement 
of this interesting branch of natural science. 
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may be added, that the present custom of its wonderful 
using silk and other materials in lieu of! cision with which it constructs its cells, and 


The European species does not boast of such | before the arrival of the Europeans; but 


along the banks of the Rhone, the Danuhe, | English who settled there. 
escr, and other large rivers in the | likewise declared that their fathers had 


internally furnished with a honey-bag, a 
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The moet important species is the Honry- 
BEE (Apta mellifica), 90 long celebrated for 
lity, the neatness and pre- 












































the diligence with which it provides during 
the warmth of summer a supply of food for 
the support of the hive during the rigours 
of the suceeeanng winter. In its natural 
state the Honey-bee generally constructs its 
nests in hollow trees ; but so universally is 
it now domesticated that we rarely find it 
otherwise than hived in any part of Europe. 
Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveller, ob- 
serves, that the people of North America 
were unanimously of opinion that the 
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Honey-bee was unknown in that country 


that they were first brought over by the 
The Indiuns 


never scen any bees cither in the woods or 
elsewhere, before the Europeans had heen 
severul years settled there. This, he says, 
is further confirmed by the name which the 
Indiaus gave them : for, having no particular 
name for them in their language, they cail 
them Luglish flies, because the English first 
brought them over; but at the time he 
wrote (nearly a century ago) they flew plen- 
tifully about the woods of North America. 

Honey and wax are the two valuable ar- 
ticles of commerce for which we are indebted 
to thiy uscful insect. Now, if we examine 
the structure of the common Bee, the first 
remarkable part which presents itsclf is the 
proboscis, an instrument serving to extract 
honey from flowers: it is not formed, like 
that of other flies, in the shape of a tube, by 
which the fluid is to be sucked up, but rather 
like a tongue, to lap it up. When thus 
lapped out of the nectary, it is conveyed to 
the crop or honey-bag ; where it undergoes 
but little alteration, and is transferred or 
disgorged into the cells destined to receive 
it. While the Bee is busy in extracting the 
sweets of the flowers, it becomes covered with 
the farina or pollen of the anthers; this 
pollen it wipes off with the brushes of its 
legs, collects every particle together, and 
kneads it into two little masses, which it 
lodges on the broad surface of the tibia of 
each hind leg, where a series of elastic hairs 
over-arches a concavity, and acts as a sort 
of lid or covering. Thus employed, the Bee 
flies from flower to flower, increasing its store 
of honey, and adding to its stock of kneaded 
pollen, which is culled bec-bread. The ab- 
domen is divided into six annulations or 
rings, which are capable of being contracted 
or extended at pleasure ; and the insect is 
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venom-bag, and a sting. The honey-bag, 
which is as transparent as crystal, contains 
the honcy which the Bee has brushed from 
the flowers, the greatest part of which is 
carried to the hive, and poured into the cells 
of the honeycomb, while the remainder serves 
for the Bee’s own nourishment. Wax is a 
peculiar secretion in little cells beneath the 
scales of the abdomen. It is from hone 
that the wax, by eome internal process, is 
elaborated. The wax oozes out between the 
abdominal rings, in the form of little la- 
ming; it is then worked with the mouth, 
and kneaded with saliva that it may acquire 
the requisite degree of ductility for the con- 
struction of the comb, which is finished with 
a substance called propolis, a glutinous or 
gummy resinous matter procured from the 
buds of certain trees. 

The ating is composed of three parts; 
namcly, the sheath, and two extremely small 
and penetrating darts, cach of which is fur- 
nished with several points, or barbs, which. 
rankling in the wound, render the sting 
more painful. This instrument, however, 
would prove but a feeble weapon, if the Bee 
did not poison the wound. The sharp- 
ponte sheath first enters, and this being 
vllowed by the barbed darts, the venomous 
fluid is speedily injected. Sometimes the 
sting sticks fast in the flesh, and is left he- 
hind; but the death of the Bee invariably 
follows. 

Waving examined the Bee singly, we now 
proceed to an inquiry into its habits as a 
member of a social community. Viewed in 
this light, we behold an animal active, vi- 
gilant, laborious, and disintcrested ; subject 
to regulations, and perfectly submissive. All 
its provisions are laid up for the community ; 
and all its arts are employed in building a 
cell, designed for the benefit of posterity. 
Many interesting accounts of the histor 
and economy of the Bee have been published. 
We know of none, however, so concise and 
at the same.time so explicit, as that which 
is given by Mr. Newman, in his “ Familiar 
Introduction to the Study of Insects ;"" and 
to that source we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing observations, marked with inverted 
commas :— 

“A bee-hive contains three kinds of in- 
dividuals,—a queen, drones, and workers ; 
the queen is a female, and not only the 
ruler, but, in eae part, the mother of tlhe 
community ; the drones are males, and the 
workers are abortive females. The sole 
office of the queen appears to be the laying 
of eggs, and this occupies her almost inces- 
santly, as a single one only is deposited in 
each cell, thus causing her to be in continual 
motion ; she is slow and majestic in her 
movements, and differs from the workers in 
being larger, having a longer body, shorter 
wings, and a curved sting. The queen is 
accompanied by a guard of twelve workers, 
an office which is taken in turn, but never 
intermitted; in whatever direction she wishes 
to travel, these guards clear the way before 
her, always with the utmost courtesy turning 
their faces towards her, and when she rests 
from her labours, approaching her with hu- 
mility, licking her fuce, mouth, and eyes, 























Wistory ; 
and appearing to fondle her with their an- 
tenne. 

“ The drones are all males; they are leas 
than the queen, but larger than the workers ; 
they live on the honey of flowers, but bring 
none home, and are wholly uscless, except 
as being the fathers of the future progeny : 
when this office is accomplished, they are 
destroyed hy the workers. A buzzing com- 
mences in the hive, the drones and the 
workers sally forth together, grapple each 
other in the air, hug and scuffle for a ininute, 
during which operation the stings of the 
workers are plunged into the sides of the 
drones, who, overpowered by the poison, 
almost instantly dic. 

“ The workers arc the smallest bees in the 
hive, and by far the most numerous ; they 
have a longer lip fur sucking honey than 
cither of the others; their thighs are fur- 
nished with a brush for the reception of the 
pollen of flowers, and their sting is straight. 
The workers do the entire work of the com- 
munity ; they build the cells, guard the hive 
and the queen, collect and store the honey, 
elaburate the wax, feed the young, kill the 
drones, &c. ‘The average nuinber of these 
three kinds of bees in a hive is one quecn, 
2000 drones, and 20,000 workers. The eggs 
are long. slightly curved, and of a bluish 
colour ; when laid they are covered with a 
glutinous matter, which instantly dries, at- 
taching them to the bottom of the cell. 

“ For eleven months the queen lays only 
workers’ eggs ; afterwards, those which pro- 
duce drones: as soon as this change has taken 
place, the workers begin to construct royal 
cells, in which, without sisson dnutay to 
lay the drones’ eggs, the queen deposits here 
and there, about once in three days, an egg 
which is destined to produce # queen. The 
workers’ eggs hatch in a few days, and pro- 
duce little white maggots, which immediate- 
ly open their mouths to be fed ; these the 
workers attend to with untiring assiduity ; 
in six days cach maggot fills up its cell; it 
is then roofed in by the workers, spins a 
silken cocoon, aud becomes a chrysalis : and 
on the twenty-first day it comes forth ao 
perfect bee. The droncs emerge on the 
twenty-fifth day, and the queens on the 
sixteenth.” 

When the queen-bce has an inclination to 
deposit her eggs, she eee forth, accompanied 
by six or eight working bees as a guurd, 
whose stomachs are filled with honey. She 
is very deliberate in her motions, and seems 
to proceed with great caution. She first 
looks into a ccll, and if she finds it perfectly 
empty, she draws up her long body, inserts 
her tail into the cell, and deposits an egg. 
In this way she slowly proceeds till she hus 
dropped ten or twelve eggs, when perhaps 
feeling exhausted, she is fed by one of the 
attendant becs, who have surrounded her 
the whole time. This is done by the bee 
ejecting the honey from its stomach into the 
mouth of the queen. When this has been 
done, the bee gocs away, and another takes 
its place. The operatiun of laying her cgga 
again goes on, and is succeeded by the same 
mode of feeding,—the attendant bees fre- 
quently touching the antenney of the queen 
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with their own. When the operation of 
os fe the eggs is completed, and it gene- 
rally occupies some time,— the queen retires 
to that part of the hive which is most filled 
with bees. During her progress the sur- 
face of the comb is very little intruded upon, 
and the space seems purposely to be left 
unoccupied. Some few of the cells, how- 
ever, in a brood comb, are passed over b 


| the queen, and afterwards filled either wit 


honey or farina. These serve as deposits of 
food, from which the neighbouring brood may 


_ be fed more readily, as such cells are never 


covered with wax. — Jesse. 
“Tt has been already stated, that the 


; queen, for nearly a year, lays no eggs that 
are destined to produce 


pe : it therefore 
follows, that if any evil befall her, the hive 
is left without a queen : it sometimes hap- 


, pens that she dics, or is taken away by thie 
‘ owner of the hive, to observe the result. 


For twelve hours little notice is taken of 
the loss ; it appears not to be known, and 
the workers labour as usual: aftcr that 
period, a hubbub commences ; work is aban- 
doned ; the whole hive is in an uproar; 
every bee traverses the hive at random, and 
with the most evident want of purpose. 
This state of anarchy sometimes continues 
for two days ; then the bees gather in clus- 
ters of a dozen or so, as though engaged in 
consultation, the result of which seems to be 
a fixed resolution to supply the loss. A few 
of the workers repair to the cells in which 
are dcposited the eggs of workers ; three of 
these cells are quickly broken into one, the 
edges polished, and the sides smoothed and 
rounded, ® single cgg being allowed to re- 
main at the bottom. hen this egy hatches, 
the maggot is fed with a peculiarly nutritive 
food, called royal bee-bread, which is never 
given to any maggots but such as are to pro- 
duce queens ; work is now resumed over the 
whole hive, and goes on as briskly as before: 
on the sixteenth day the egg produces a 
gueen, whose appearance is hailed with every 
demonstration of delight, and who at once 
assumes sovercignty over the hive. When, 
under ordinary circumstances, a young queen 
emerges from the chrysalis, the old one 
frequently quits the hive, heading the first 


' swarm for the season, and flying to some 


1 
' 


neighbouring resting-place, is observed by 
the owner, captured, placed under a new 
hive, and a new colony is immediately com- 
menced. Before a swarm leaves the hive, 
sure indications are given of the intended 
movement ; the workers leave their various 
occupations and collect in groups, especially 
near the door of the hive, as though in con- 
sultation on the important event about to 
take place. 

“ As the summer advances many queens 
are hatched, but the workers do not allow 
them instant liberty, as severe buttles would 
take pluce between them and the reigning 
queen, in which one would be killed: the 
workers, therefore, make a small hole in the 
ceiling of the royal cell, through which the 
captive queen thrusts her bie and re- 
ceives food from the workers. In this state 
ueen utters a low 


of confinement the young 
en compared to 
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singing. When the reigning, or a newly- 
created queen, finds one of these captives, 
she uses every effort to tear open the cell 
and destroy her rival: to prevent this, the 
workers often interpose, pulling her away 
by the legs and wings ; to this she submits 
for a short time, when, uttering a peculiar 
ery, called her voice of sovereignty, she com- 
mands instant attention and obedience, and 
is at once freed from her assailants. The 
cocoons spun by the maggots of the workers 
and drones completcly envelope the chrysa- 
lis; but that spun by the maggot of the queen 
appears imperfect, covering only the upper 
end of the chrysalis: it has been supposed 
that they are thus designedly exposed to the 
attacks of other qucens, and their destruc- 
tion, before emerging, facilitated. When 
the chrysalis of the queen is about to change 
toa perfect insect, the bees make the cover 
of the cell thinner by gnawing away part of 
the wax ; and with so much nicety do they 
perform this operation, that the cover at last 
becomes pellucid, owing to its extreme thin- 
ness. 

“ The combs of a bee-hive comprise a con- 
geries of hexagonal cells, built hy the bees 
asa receptacle for honcy, and for the nur- 
serics of their young : each comb in a hive 
is composed of two ranges of cells, backed 
against cach other: the base or partition 
between this double row of cells is so dis- 
posed as to form a pyramidal cavity at the 
bottom of each. There is a continued series 
of these double combs in every well-filled 
hive; the spaces between them being just 
sufficient to allow two bees, one on the sur- 
face of cach comb, to pass without touching. 
Each cell is hexagonal, the six sides being 
perfectly equal. This figure ensures the 
greatest possible economy of matcrial und 
space ; the outer edges of the cells are slight- 
ly thickened, in order to a strength ; the » 
same part is also covered with o beautiful | 
varnish, which is supposed to give additional 
strength. ‘The construction of several combs 
is generally going on at the same time: no 
svoner is the foundation of one laid, with a 
few rows of cells attached to it, than a se- 
cond and a third are founded on cach side, 
parallel to the first, and so on till the hive 
is filled, the combs which were commenced 
first being always in the most advanced 
state, and therefore the first completed. 

“The design of every comb is sketched 
out, and the first rudiments laid by a single 
bec : this foundress-bee forms a block out of 
a rough mass of wax, drawn partly from its 
own resources, but principally from those of 
other bees, which furnish wax from small 
sacs, in which it has been secreted, that are 
situated between the segments of the body 
of the bee; taking out the plates of wax 
with their hind feet, and carrying it with 
their fore feet to their mouths, where it is 
moistencd, masticated, and rendered soft 
and ductile. The foundress-bee determines 
the relative position of the combs, and their 
distance from each other, the foundations 
which she marke serving as guides to the 
ultcrior labours of the wax-wourking bees, 
and of those which build the cells, givin, 
them the advantage of the margins an 
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angles alre formed. The mass of wax 
prepared by the assistants is applied by the 
‘oundress-bee to the roof or bottom of the 
hive, and thus a sli ily doable convex mass 
is formed: when of sufficient size, a cell is 
sculptured on one side of it by the bees, 
who relieve one another in the labour. At 
the back, and on each side of this first cell, 
two others are sketched out and excavated: 
by this proceeding the foundations of two 
cella are laid, the line betwixt them cor- 
responding with the centre of the opposite 
cells : as the comb extends, the first exca- 
vations are rendered deeper and broader ; 
and when a pyramidal base is tinished, the 
bees build up walls from its edges, so as to 
complete what may be called the prismatic 
part of the cell. The cells intended for the 
drones are considerably larger and more sub- 
stantial than those for the workers; and 
being formed subsequently, they usually ap- 
pear nearcr the bottom of the combs: last 
of all are built the royal cells for the quecns: 
of these there are usually three or four, 
sometimes ten or twelve, in a hive, attached 
completely to the central part, but not un- 
frequently to the edge of the comb. The 
form of the royal cells is an oblong spheroid, 
tapering gradually downwards, and having 
the exterior full of holes: the mouth of the 
cell, which is always at the bottom, remains 
open until the maggot is ready for trans- 
formation, and it is then closed like the rest. 

‘“ When a queen has emerged, the cell in 
which she was reared is destroyed, and its 
place is supplied by a range of common cells: 
the site of this range may always be traced 
by that part of the comb being thicker than 
the rest, and forming a kind of knot. The 
common breeding cells of drones and workers 
are occasionally made the depositories of 
honey; but the cells are never sufficiently 
cleansed to preserve the honey undctcrio- 
rated. The finest honey is stored in new 
cells constructed for the purpose of receiving 
it, their form precisely resembling that of 
the common breeding cells: these honey- 
cells vary in size, being larger or smaller 
according to the productiveness of the sources 
from which the bees are collecting, and ac- 
cording to the season.” 

It is remarkable that all animals which 
have been long under the protection of man 
seem to lose a part of their natural sagacity. 
In those countries where the bees are wild, 
and unprotected by man, they are always 
sure to build their waxen cells in the hol- 
lows of trees; but with us they appear im- 
provident in their choice ; and the first green 
branch which stops their flight is deemed 
sufficient for their abode. It does not even 
appear that the queen chooses the place 
where they are to alight; for numbers of the 
swarms when they conceive a predilection 
for any particular branch, spontaneously 
settle on it; others follow their example ; 
and at last the queen herself, finding the 
majority of the swarm convened together, 
condescends to place herself amongst them. 
The queen being settled, the rest of the 
swarm soon flock around her, and in about 
a quarter of an hour the whole body seems 
to be perfectly at rest. 
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When a hive sends out several swarms in 
a year, the first is always the best as well as 
the most numerous; for, having the greatest , 
part of the summer before them, they have 
the more time for making wax and honey, 
and ahha bare d their labours are the most 
valuable to their proprietor. Though the | 
swarm is principally made up of the younger 
Bees, those of all ages generally compose the 
number of emigrants ; and asa single hive 
sometimes contains upwards of forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, such a vast body may well 
be supposed to work with great expedition. 

Among the varied mass of amusing and 
instructive information with which the 
volumes of Kirby and Spence abound, we 
shall make a few condensed extracts ere we 
close this article :— Bees in their excursions 
do not confine themselves to the spot im- 
mediately contiguous to their dwelling, 
but, when led by the scent of honey, will go , 
a mile from it, or considerably more; yet 
from this distance they will discover honey 
with as much certainty as if it was within 
their sight. « «* * A new-born bee, as soon 
as it is able to use its wings, seems perfectly 
aware, without any previous instruction, 
what are to be its duties and employments 
for the rest of its life. It appears to know 
that it is born for society, and not for scltish 
pursuits; and therefore it invariably de- 
votes itself and its labours to the benefit of 
the community to which it belongs. Walk- 
ing upon the combs, it seeks for the door of 
the hive, that it may sally forth and be useful. 
Full of life and activity, it then takes its 
first flight ; and, unconducted but by its in- 
stinct, visits like the rest the subjects of Flora, 
absorbs their nectar, covers itself with their 
ambrosial dust, which it kneads into a mass 
and packs upon its hind legs; and, if need 
be, gathers propolis (an unctuous resinous 
substance, collected from the buds of trees, 
and used in lining the cells of a new comb, 
stopping creviccs, &c.), and returns unem- 
barrassed to its own hive. 

The method of ventilating their hives is 
thus described :— By means of their mar- 

inal hooks, they unite each pair of wings 

to one plane sl Bey concave, thus acting 
upon the air by a surface nearly as large as 
possible, and forming for them a pair of very 
ample fans, which in their vibrations de- 
scribe an arch of 90°. These vibrations are 
so rapid asto render the wings almost in- 
visible. During the summer a certain 
number of workers — for it is to the workers 
solcly that this office is committed — may 
always be observed vibrating their wings 
before the entrance of their hive ; and the 
observant apiarist will find, upon examina- 
tion, that a still greater number are engaged 
within it in the same employment. The 
station of these ventilators is upon the floor 
of the hive. They are usually ranged in 
files that terminate at the entrance; and 
sometimes, but not constantly, form so many 
diverging rays, probably to give roum for 
comers and goers to pass. The number of 
ventilators in action at the same time varies : 
it seldom much exceeds twenty, and is often 
more circumscribed. The time also that 


they devote to this function is longer or l 
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shorter, according to circumstances: some 
have been observed to continue their vibra- 
tions for nearly half an hour without rest- 
ing, suspending the action for not more 
than an instant, as it should seem to take 
brenth. When one retires, another occupies 
its place; so that in a hive well peopled 
there is never any interruption of the sound 
or humming occasioned by this action, b 
which it may always be known whether it 
be going on or not. 


BEE-EATER. (Merops apiaster.) There 
are many specics of the Benne Merops, all of 
which are distinguished by their brilliant 


‘ plumage, and take their prey, consisting of 
bees, wasps, gnats, &c., on the wing, like the 
| swallow, and, what seems remarkable, with- 


out being stung by them. The one we are 
about to descyiba.is among the most elegant 
of the European birds, and, next to the 
Roller and the Kingfisher, may be con- 
sidered as the most brilliant in point of 
colour. Itisa native of the warmer parts 
of Europe, particularly among the fslands 
of the Grecian archipelago, and of many 
parts both of Asia and Africa ; but in’ the 
north of Europe it is rarely seen. In shape 
this bird resembles the halcyon tribe, and is 
about the size of a blackbird. The bill is 
slightly curved, sharp-pointed. rather long, 
and black ; the irides bright red ; the crown 





BEE-FATER, —(MEROPS APIASTER ) 


of the head and upper parts of the neck 
and back are of an orange-chesnut colour ; 


‘the throat yellow, the scapulars, lower part 





of the back, and wing-coverts pale yellow, 
more or less shaded with an admixture of 
red and green. The smaller quill feathers 
are rufous chesnut, tipped with green ; the 
larger sea-green with dusky tips ; the rump 
end tail sea-green, the latter about three 
inches long, the two middle feathers project- 
ing, in a pointed form, to some distance 
beyond the rost. ‘The sides of the head, 
above the eyes, and the whole under parts 
are sea-green: from the corners of the bill, 
on each side of the head, a black streak 
Passes across the eyes, curving downwards, 
and nearly mecting the tips of a black 
crescent placed across the snout, and sepa- 
rating the yellow of that part from the sea- 
green of the under parts. The legs are short, 
and of a reddish-brown colour. It builds 
in deep holes in the banks of rivers, forming 
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a nest of moss, and Iaying from five to 
seven white cggs. 


The INDIAN BEE-EATER (Merops | 
viridis) is about half the size of the common | 
or European Bee-eater, but the middle tail- 
feathers are considcrably longer. On the | 
upper part of the breast is a crescent-shaped 
transverse mark, with the horns pvinting 
be ikea the back and lesser covert-feathers | 
of the wings are of a Soplbrdat colour ; 
the rump or coverts of the tail of a bluish- 
green ; the breast and belly of a light green, 
and the tail is green. The greater quills of 
the wings are dusky at their tips ; the centre 
quills are of an orange colour, bordered with 
green, and marked with black spots, the 
extreme tips being orange; the interior quills 
next the back are wholly green; the first 
row of coverts above the quills is, orange in 
the centre, and green on the edges. The 
bill is long and sharp-pointed, having a 
downward incurvation ; the claws are pretty 
strong; and the legs and feet of a dusky 
brown colour. This species is a native of 
Bengal, parts of Madagascar, &c. 


BEETLES. The insects composing the 
order Con.morreRA, or Beetles, are almost 
incredible in point of number, as may readily 
be supposed when it is stated that between 
70,000 and 80,000 species at present exist in 
the cabinets of collectors. ‘The singular 
forms and brilliant colours of many of them; 
the size of their bodies; the solid texture of 
their integuments, which renders their pre- 
servation comparatively casy; and the 
nature of their habits, which affords every 
facility for their capture ; have combined to 
render them objects of peculiar attention to 
those who delight in the science of entomo- 
ogy. 

Among the beetle tribe some are very re- 
markable for projections or horns growing 
from the head and corslet. The species 
found in warm climates are generally large 
and of a formidable appearance, though by 
no means noxious. They are mostly winged, 
flying with much rapidity and force; but 
when on the ground their movements are ||: 
slow and heavy. The wings of beetles are ff 
covered and concealed by a pair of horny 
cases or shells, meeting in a straight line on 
the top of the back, and usually having a 
little triangular or semicircular picce, called |f: 
the scutel, wedged between their bases. 
Hence the order to which these insects be- 
long is called Coleoptera, a word signifying 
wings in a sheath. They are all produced 
from eggs § they then become grubs ; after- 
wards they are changed into chrysalides ; 
and lastly, the beetles, leaving their prisons, 
sally forth as winged insects in full maturity. 
The conversion of the first pair of wings 
into elytra, or hard wing-cases, and the 
complete inclosure of the second pair by 
these, when the insect is at rest, constitute 
the distinguishing features of the order. 
The elytra, when expanded, are of little or 
no use in flight, generally remaining nearly | 
motionless ; when closed, they meet along | 
the back in a straight line, which is called | 
the suture. The body of the perfect insect 

is oval, or nearly so, and the head is pro- | 
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vided with two antenne, composed of eight 
or ten pieces ; the extremities of the antennzy 
are club-shaped, and composed of plates or 
ane either disposed like the leaves of a 

k, OF arranged perpendicularly to the 
axis, like the teeth of a comb. The eyes are 
large and protuberant, especially in the 
carnivorous species, and in those, the slow- 
ness of whose habits makes them need quick 
powers of sight, for the purpose of avoiding 
their enemies. Of the three segments of’ the 
thorax, the corslet Pret surpasses the two 
others in size; and the chief movement of 
the parts of the trunk upon one another, is 
between the first and second segments of the 
thorax. The two fore-legs of beetles, and 
even the others, in some instances, are den- 
tated externally, and suited for burrowing. 
These are the principal characters whic 
distinguish this numerous family ; but it is 
necessary to observe that nearly all of them 
are subject to some exceptions. 

The larve are soft, flexible, whitish, semi- 
cylindric worms, having the body divided 
into twelve rings, and having a sculy head, 
armed with strong jaws. They have nine 
stigmata, or hreathing-holes, on each side ; 
and the feet, which are six, are scaly. The 
body is thicker at the postcrior thun at the 
anterior extremity, and rounded, almost uni- 
furmly curved downwards, so that the larva 
moves with difficulty over an even surface, 
and frequently tumbles down. The period 
during which the larva remain in the state of 
destructive wermas, varies in different species; 
those of some kinds becoming nymphs at 
the end of several months, and of others not 
sooner than three or four years. During 
this period they live in the earth, where they 
feed upon the roots of vegetables, animal 
matter in a state of decomposition, &c. It 
is in this stage of their existence that various 
species prove exceedingly injurious to 
farmers and gardeners, from their great 
numbers and voracity. When about to 
undergo their change of form, they make an 
one shaper cocoon, from fragments gnawed 
off wood, &c., which are united by a peculiar 

lutinous fluid furnished by their bodies. 

he form of the future beetle is now plainly 
perceived, the different parts being encased 
in distinct sheaths. Though the varieties 
of this genus arising from size and colour 
are wonderful —some being no lurger than 
a pin’s head, while others are several inches 
in length and circumference,—their most 
essential difference proceeds from the stages 
of their existence, some undergoing all their 
transformations in a few months, and others 
requiring nearly four years to complete their 
production. 


BELEMNITES. A genus of fossil Ce- 
phalopoda, which at different periods have 
received the narnes of Thunderstone, Arrow- 
head, and Fingerstone. The name is derived 
from Belemnon (Gr.), a dart or arrow. The 
abound in several of the older rocks, especi- 
ally the lias and oolite ; and consist of an in- 
terior cone divided into partitions connected 
by a syphon, as in the Nautilus, and sur- 
rounded by a number of concentric layers, 
made up of fibres radiating from the axis. 
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BELEMNITS, 
(8, aourus,) 
These layers are somewhat transparent, and 
when burnt, rubbed,or scraped, give the odour 
of rasped horn. From the weight of its dense 


BELEMNITE 
(ugeronrey,) 


internal shell the Belemnite may be supposed 
to have usually maintained a vertical posi- 
tion ; and as its chambered portion was pro- 
vided with a siphuncle analogous to that 
which we find in the Nautilus, the animal 
probably had the power of ascending and 
descending in the water with facility. The 
animal, of which the Belemnite was the 
internal “ bone,” has been proved by Mr. 
Owen to have been a dibranchiate eight- 
armed Cuttle-fish, somewhat resembling the 
recent genus QOnychoteuthis. This he was 
enabled to do by access to specimens found 
near Chippenham, in Wiltshire, during the 
excavations that were making for the Greut 
Western Railway. The species arc now 
extinct. 


BELL-BIRD. (Procnias caruncilata.) 
This is a species of Chatterer, distinguished 
by a long soft caruncle at the basc of' its 
beak ; it is white when adult, greenish when 





BELI-BIRD,—(PROONIAS OARUNOULATA.) 


young. It is a native of South America — 
the celebrated Campanero or Bell-bird of 
Guiana —the loud sonorous voice of which, 
heard from time to time in the depths of 
the forest, during the stillness of mid-day, 
exactly resembles the tolling of a bell. 

Mr. Waterton, in his hearty “ Wanderings 
in Demerara,” often alludes to it. In one 
passage he says that it “ never fails to attract 
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the attention of the passenger ; at a distance 
of nearly three miles you may hear this 
snow-white bird tolling every four or five 
minutes like the distant convent bell. From 
six to nine in the morning the forests resound 
with the mingled cries and strains of the 
feathered race, after this they gradually die 
away. From eleven to three, all nature is 
hushed as in a midnight silence, and scarce 
a note is heard, erat ean of the campanero 
of the pi-pi-yo; it ia then that, oppressed by 
the solar heat, the birda retire to the thickest 
shade, and wait for the refrcshing cvol of the 
evening.” 


BELLEROPHON. A _ genus of fossil 
shells, the animals of which are unknown, 
but which are now generally supposed to 
have been allied to Carinaria, the structure 
of whose shell it resembles. 


BELLU. The sixth order of the Mam- 
malia; the characters of which are, that 
their fore-teeth are obtuscly truncated, their 
feet hvofed, and their food vegetables. The 
gencra of the Horse, Hippopotamus, Hog, 
and Rhinoceros belong to this order. 


BELONE. A genus of fishes remarkable 
for the bright green colour of their bones. 
The jaws are much extended, and furnished 
with small tecth, without any others in the 
mouth, except in the pharynx. The bod 
is very long, and covered with scales whic 
are scarcely visible, except one kecled row 
on each side, near the under edge of the fish. 
(See GARFISH.] 


BELUGA. (Delphinus leucos.) A Ceta- 
ceous animal, of the size of the Grampus. 
It chicfly inhabits the seas of the Arctic re- 
gions, but is sometimes met with even on 
the British coasts. (See WHALE.) It is also 
the Russian name for the largest species of 
Sturgeon (A ccipenser huso). 


BELYTA. <A genus of Hymenopterous 
insects, being a species of minute four-winged 
flies, which frequent sandy situations. 


BEMBEX: BEMBECID/. A genus 
and family of Hymenoptcrous insects, pe- 
culiar to hot climates, and, in some instances, 
very much resembling wasps both in size 
and colour. Bembex rostrata, an insect 
about the size of a wasp, is the type of this 
family, and is remarkable for having the 
lower parts of the mouth produced into a 
long trunk or proboscis. The femule forms 
oblique cylindrical burrows in sandy banks, 
with a cell at the end of each, and having 
collected five or six flies, and placed them in 
her cell, she deposits a single egg in it ; then 
having carefully closed its mouth, she pro- 
ceeds in the same manner with another cell. 
These flies are no sooner hatched than the 
larva devours them ; it then changes into 
the pupa state, and shortly after to the per- 
fect insect. 


BEMBIDIIDA. A funily of minute 
carnivorous bectles, which generally fre- 
quent damp situations, such as the banks of 
rivers, ditches, &c. They are usually of a 
bright blue or green metallic colour, having 
two or four pale yellow spots on the elytra. 





BERNACLE or BARNACLE GOOSE. 
(Bernicla leucopsis). -A bird which inhabits 
the arctic regions, and in its autumnal and 
brumal migrations visits the more temperate 
regions of England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, &c. It frequents the north-west coasts 
of this country, and some parts of Ireland, in 
large flocks during the winter, but is rarely 





BERNACLE GOOSB. (BERNICLA LEUCOFS!S.) 


seen in the south except in very severe 
weather. About February it retires to the 
north to breed, and is then found in Russta, 
Lapland, Iceland, Spitzbergen, and other 
nh: latitudes. 
he length of the Bernacle {8 rather more 

than two feet. The bill is black, with a red- 
dish streak on each side, and between it and 
the eyes isa sinall black streak ; the irides 
dusky-brown ; the forehead, sides of the 
head, aud the throat, are of a pure white; 
the rest of the head, neck, and shoulders 
black, the upper part of the plumage is 
marked with blue, grey, black and white ; 
and the legs are black. ; 

The history of this bird ha» been rendered 
singularly remarkable by the marvellous 
accounts which were related in the darker 
ages concerning its growth; it being a re- 
ceived opinion that the Bernacle was pro- 
duced in a kind of cirripede, the lepas 
anatifera of Linnwus, growing on rotten 
ship-timber and other kinds of wood, and 
trees which lay under water on the coasts ! 
Among these is Gerard, a famous botanist in 
his day, whose account is too absurd to give 
in detail, but perhaps a short extract may 
be tolerated : “ When it is perfectly formed, 
the shell gapeth open, and the first thing 
that appeareth is the aforesaid lace or string ; 
next cometh the legs of the bird hangin 
out ; and as it groweth greater, it openct. 
the shell by degrees till at length it has 
all come forth, and hangeth only by the bill. 
In short space after it cometh to full matu- 
rity, and falleth into the sea, where it 
ee feathers, and groweth to a fowl, 
igger than a mallard, and lesser than a 
goose, having black legs, and bill or beak, 
and feathers black and white, spotted in 
such manner as our magpie!" Again, Sir 
Robert Murray, in his account inserted in 
the Philosophical Transactions, says that he 
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found “an old fir tree on the coast of Scot- 
land, covered with bernacle shells, and that 
in every shell that he opened he found a 
perfect sea-fowl ; the little bill, like that of 
1 & goose ; the eyes marked ; the head, neck, 
'| breast, wings, tail, and feet formed; the 
|| feathers cvery where perfectly shaped, and 
'! blackish coloured ; and the feet like those of 
other water-fowl !" Such are some of the 
wild chimeras that have been handed down 
concerning the origin of these birds ; such 
the dangerous contagion of the errors of sci- 
ence, where the imagination is allowed to 
soar beyond the region of common-sense. 

There are several other species, some of 
which we shall briefly describe :— 


The RED-BREASTED BERNACLE. 
(Bernicla ruficollis.) ‘This is a beautiful bird, 
about twenty-two inches in length; the 
| beak is brown, with its hook black ; between 
| the beak and the eye is a white space ; be- 
| hind the eyes and on the sides of the neck it 
| iy white; the top of the head, the throat, 
belly, tail, and all the upper parts are deep 
' black; the vent, under tail-coverts, and 

rump are pure white; but the breast and 
| fore part of the neck arc bright red. A band 
| of black extends the entire length of the 
| hinder part of the neck; the greater wing- 
| coverts are tipped with white ; and the legs 
! are black. This beautiful bird inhabits the 
arctic countries of Asia, living on the borders 
of the Frozen Ocean : it appears periodically 
in Russia, and occasionally in Germany ; 
but in England it is very rarely seen. A 
British-killed specimen, however, has been 
seen by us in the British Museum. 


The WHITE-WINGED BERNACLE. 
(Bernicla leucoptera.) This bird varies in 
length from about thirty-two to forty inches; 
the head, neck, lesser wing-coverts, and 
under parts of the body, white; the lower 
part of the neck behind, and as far as the 
middle of the back, crossed with numerous 
dusky-black lines; the two middie tuil- 
feathers black ; the rvat white ; and the legs 
black. It stands pretty high upon its legs; 
walks and flies with great ease ; and has not 
that disagreedble cackling cry peculiar to 
the rest of its kind. The flesh is wholesome 
ond nourishing. It inhabits the Falkland 
lends where it is called the Bustard 

ose. 


The ANTARCTIC BERNACLE. (Ser- 
nicla Antarctica.) This is rather smaller 
than a tame goose; beak narrow, short, and 
black; the whole plumage of a dazzling 
snowy whiteness; on the bend of the wing 
a blunt knob: legs yellow. It inhabits 
Christmas Sound, in Terra del Fucgo. Its 
flesh is unfit to be eaten. 


BEROE. (Bertie, or Cydippe pileus.) A 
small marine animal belonging to the class 
Acalepha, and to which the name Cydippe 
iy now very frequently applied. This little 
animal is nearly of a globular form, some- 
what clongated, and about three-fourths of 
an inch in length. It is composed of a ge- 
latinous substance, strengthened by eight 
bands of rather firmer texture, which are 

| covered with rows of large vibratile cilia, ar- 
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ranged side by side, so as to form narrow 
plates of a fin-like character. There are, in 
the most common species, from three to 
seven cilia in cach row, and about twenty 
rows on each ridge : over these the Berie has 
complete control ; it can retard or stop their 
movements at pleasure ; and arrest the play 
of one, two, or more rows, whilst the re- 
mainder continue in rapid vibration, and 
act like so many little paddles. Hy. these 
means it is capable of swimming through 
the water with considerable activity, and of 
changing its course at will. These little ani- 
mals are of a bright faintly-blue aspect ; and 
the cilia when in motion present vivid iri- 
descent hues. The mouth is situated at one 
end, which is always directed forward when 
the animal is in motion, and is then widely 
dilated. From the stomach, there passes a 
narrow straight intestine, which terminates | 
at the opposite extremity of the body. When 
the Berte is in active movement, therefore, 
a coutinual stream of water will enter its | 
mouth, and pass out again behind ; and from 
the minute particles contained in the water, 
it evidently derives its nourishment; ex- 
ecedingly minute crustacea may indeed be 
seen in the transparent stomach for some 
time after being swallowed. From the pos- 
terior part of the body arise two lengthened 
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filaments, or tentacula, furnished on one side 
with cirri, which are sometimes spread out 
as delicate hairs, and, at others, are spirally 
convoluted, or coiled like the tendrils of a 
pea. When the main filaments have been 
ejected from the body, the little tendrils be- 
gin touncvil. Ifa Berie is placed in a vessel 
of sea-water, its various movements may be 
watched with interest : sometimes it remains 
at the bottom, projecting its Jong filaments 
upwards ; at others, it darts swiftly upwards, 
dated its long filaments after it, and al- 
ternately retracting and extending them ; 
not unfrequently it remains for some time 
at the top of the water, till at length, wishing 
to descend, it turns over, drawing up its fila- 
ments suddenly, and then swiins, mouth- 
downwards, to the bottom. 

In asmall but intertesing volume on the 























Natural History of Arran by the Rev. David 
Landsborough, the author makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the species Berde cucumis, 
several specimens of which he had taken 
during his “ Excursions,” to that island ; the 
largest being three inchesin length, by about 
one inch and a half in diameter. They 
varied, he says, from the size of a lemon to 
that of a lady’s thimble, were very beautiful, 
and in shape resembling an antique pitcher 
contracted at the neck, with a graceful revo- 
lution, or turning back at the brim ; but the 
exact form was difficult to assign, as it varied 
by partial contractions at the animal's plea- 
sure. “ The whole body has a tinge of pink, 
and the eight ribs closely set with cilia are 
beautifully adorned, having on each side an 
edging like fine crimson lace. In the larger 
specimens, this lace-work was studded with 
little orange oval-shaped bodies, like little 
grapes, attached by a capillary peduncle. 

hen the Bertio was st rest, they rested ; 
but when the cilia began rapidly to play, 
and the current of water, mixed at times 
with air-bubbles, to rush through the tubes 
of the ribs, then all the little orange bodies 
were in quick motion, as if dancing to the 
music of the spheres ; or, believing in fairies 
as our forefathers did, one might have 
fancied that they were lace-bobbins, moved 
by nimble, invisible fairy hands, weaving 
the beautiful lace edging with which they 
were intermingled. Professor Forbes, how- 
ever, says, as I had conjectured, that they 
are the eggs attached to the placentary 
membranes ; and I doubt not that they are 
thus shuken by the motion of the cilia, that 
when fully ripe they may thereby be de- 
tached.” 

Mr. Rymer Jones, in describing the beau- 
tiful mechanism of the Berte, has made 
rome pertinent philosophical refiections on 
it, in language at once clegant and forcible. 
* Man,” says he, “justly prides himecif, 
setiean § the countless triumphs of his intellect 
over the stubborn elements, at his success in 
having found the means of struggling through 
the opposing surge, propelled by stcam re- 
yon wheels whose paddles urge his vessel 
on with giant force. But man in this con- 
trivance, as in many more, is but a bungling 
artist when compared with Nature, when he 
chooses to adopt machinery which she like- 
wise has employed. Examine well the derve, 
and see if any paddle-wheels can equal hers. 
Stretching from pole to pole of this trans- 
lucent little orb, like lines of longitude upon 
a globe, and placed at equal distances, are 
eight broad bands of more consistence than 
the other portions of the body. On these 
bands are placed thirty or forty paddles, 
broad flat plates, for such they seem when 
magnified, with which the little creature 
rows itself along. But here the difference 
lies between the art of Man and Nature. 
Man to move his wheels must have much 
cumbersome machinery; the furnace, and 
the boiler, and the Herculean arm that makes 
the whcel revolve; but here all these may 
be dispensed with, for the paddles are them- 
selves alive, and move themselves at will 
with such degree of force as may be needed, 
cither at once, or singly, or in groups, work- 
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ing with mutual consent in any wa, uired, 
Thus do they all work equal Ye berde 
shoots along meteor-like, or, if a few relax 
their energy, wheels round in broad gyra- 
tions, or revolves on its own axis with an 
ease and grace inimitable.” 


BETTONGIA. A genus of Kangaroos, 
one of the specics of which is called “ Forest 
Rat”’ by the colonists of Van Diemen's Land 
(B. cuntculus): the end of the tail in this 
species has a white tuft. Another species 
(B. fasciata) wos found by M. Peron on the 
west Coast of Australia, at Dirk Hartog. It 
is very timid, and constructs gallerics among 
the thick brushwood, by cutting away the 
lower branches and spines. It is of a brown 
colour, the lower part of the back being 
banded across with darker lines. 


BIBIO: BIBIONIDZ. A genus and 
sub-familyof Dipterous insects, distinguished 
from all the other Tipulide by having the 
body and legsshorter and more robust; the 
antenna cylindric,monliform, or perfuliated; 
wings large ; and the eyes of the males large 
and generally contiguous. There is great 
diversity in the sexes of the genus Lidiv; ull 
the species are of small size ; and their flight 
is slow and heavy. They are found in 
damp, marshy places, flying in great swarms, 
and some of the species are amongst the must 
troublesome pests to our domestic animals. 


BIMANA. [Two-handed.] The term 
applied yy Cuvier to the first or highest 
order of Mamumniferous Auimals. It contains 
only one genus, and one species,—MAN ; the 
sule created Being that can be termed truly 
bimanous and truly biped. ‘The whole body 
of Man is adapted for the vertical position : 
he walks erect ; and thus preserves the en- 
tire use of his hands for the arts, while his 
organs of sense are most favourably situated 
for observation and the great mental pur- 
poses assigned to them by the Great Author 
peer (See the articles Mamaia and 

AN, J 


BIPELTATA. A name given to those 
Crustacea which have the carapax divided 
into two shields, the anterior of which is 
very large, more or less oval, composing the 
head; and the second, corresponding with 
the thorax, is transverse and angulated in 
its outline, and bears the foot-jaws and the 
ordinary feet. The body is very flat, mem- 
branous, and transparent, with the abdomen 
small, and without spines to the posterior 
swimmeret. All the species are inhabitants 
of the Atlantic and Eastern Oceans. 


BIPES. A genus of Reptiles in which the 
hind feet alune are visible, there being ex- 
ternally a total absence of the anterior ex- 
tremities, though the rudiments of these 
members are perceptible under the skin. 
This genus affords an example of one of 
those beautiful gradations by which Nature 

lides from one type of form into another, 

ing intermediate between the Saurians 
(lizards) and the Ophidians (serpents). 


BIRDS. In the following observations on 
the structure, habits, and uses of Birds, we 
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. & endeavoured to colicct, from the wri- 
tings of various Ornithologists, such particu- 
lara as abyenred to be best calculated to 
illustrate the subject in a manner the most 
aimple, natural, and familiar; and in so 
doling we have made the just and sensible 
remarks of the ingenious Thomas Bewick 
the basis on which to build whatever we 
have thought necessary to add, or to glean 
from other sources. 

Every part of nature is furnished with its 
proper inhabitants; the woods, the waters, 
and the depths of the carth, have their re- 

tive tenants ; while the passive air and 
those tracts of sceming space too elevated 
for man to ascend, are traversed by multi- 
tudes of feathered beings, whose buoyancy 
and beauty are alike the objects of our ad- 
miration. But the symmetry and elegance 
discoverable in their outward appearance, 
although highly pleasing to the sight, are 
yet of much greater importance when con- 
sidered with respect to their peculiar habits 
and mode of living, to which they are emi- 
nently subservient. Instead of the large 
head and furmidable jaws, the deep capa- 
cieus chest, the brawny shoulders, and the 
vinewy legs of the quadrupeds ; we observe 
the pointed beak, the long and pliant neck, 
the gently swelling shoulder, the expansive 
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these a bird can move its wings with a de- 
gree of strength which is almost incredible : 
the flap of a swan's wing would break the 
leg of aman; and a similar blow from an 
eagle has been known to cause instant death. 
Such, consequently, is the force of the wing, 
and such ites lightness, as to be inimitable by 
human art. 

The eyes of birds are admirably adapted 
to vision, by a particular expansion of their 
ba te nerves, which renders the impreasion 
of external objects more vivid and distinct. 
From this peculiar conformation, it appeare 
that tho faculty of sight in birds is infinitely 
superior to that of other animals, and, in- 
deed, is indispensably necessary to their 
support and security. Were the eye less 
perfect, the bird, from the rapidity of ite 
motion, would probably strike aguinst al- 
most every object in its way ; as well as be 
totally incapable of discerning its proper 
fuod when soaring in its own clement. 

In mental capacity birds fully equal quad- 
rupeds, and in some respects surpass them. 
Parrota, starlings, &c., retain in memory 
many words and phrases which they have 
been taught, and many singing-birds whole 

» ae 0ies, Their powers of memory seein 
also to be evinced by the fact that birds of 


, passage, after an absence of six months, or , 


wings, the tapering tall, the light and bony / even a longer time, and after travelling : 


feet ; which are all wisely calculated to assist } thousands of miles, return to their former 
and accelerate their motion through the ; home; the swallow to her beam, the fluch 
yielding air. Every part of their frame is , tothe tree where last year she reared her 
formed for lightness and buoyancy; their | young, or where she herself was hatched. 
. bodies are covered with a soft and delicate ; The difference between such birds as love to 
; plumage, so disposed as to protect them from ' dwell in uninhabited places, secure from 
, the intense cold of the atmusphere through | persecution, and such as are found in the 
‘ which they pass; their wings are made of neighbourheod of men, surrounded by dan- 
the lightest materials, and yct the force with | gers, is a proof that their prudence, cunning, 
which they strike the air is so great as to and docility can Le awakened and in- 
impel their bodies forward with astonishing , proved. 


+ 


! those of the sternum. In sume birds these 


rapidity, whilst the tail servea the purpose 
of a rudder to direct them to the different ; 
objects of their pursuit. The internal struc- 
ture of birds is no less wisely adapted to the 
kame purposes ; all the bones are light and 
thin, and all the muscles, except those which 
are appropriated to the purpose of moving 
the wings, are extremely delicate and light ; 
the lungs are placed close to the back-bone 
and riba; the air entering into them bya. 
communication from the wind-pipe, passes 
through, and is conveyed into a number of 
membraneous cells which lie upon the sides 
of the pericardium, and communicate with | 


cells are continued down the wings, and 


‘ extended even to the pinions, thigh-bones, 


and other parts of the body, which can be : 
filled and distended with air at the pleasure | 
of the animal. 

All birds are furnished with two very 
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The voice ie a peculiur gift of Nature, by 
which the greater part of birds are distin- 

uished from all the rest of the animal world, 

he wind-pipe of birds is composed of entire 
rings of cartilage, with an exception in the 
case of the ostrich. At its bifurcation is a 
glottis supplicd with appropriate muscles, 
called the lower or inferior larynx. It is 
here that the voice of birds is formed ; the 
vast body of air contained in the air-cells 
contributes to the force, and the wind-pipe, 
by its form and movements, to the modifica- 
tion, of the voice. The superior larynx is 
very simple and unimportant. The gift of 
ia given to the male birds only, and 
notes are moatly an expression of love. 
They sing only when they are cheerful; in 
sadness, during rough weather, and in bodily 
disorders, they are silent. It is commonly 
said that the gift of song is confined to the 
birds in northern climates, and that nature, 


strong pectoral muscles on each side of their in the warmer regions, has endowed them, 
' breast-Lones. In quadrupeds, as well as in: instead, with more brilliant colours; but 
men, the pectoral muscies are trifling in Fonter relates, that in Otaheite the birds 
comparison with those of birds. In the for- | sing with charming sweetness; and Cook, 
mer, the muscles of the thighs and the hinder ‘on his firet voyage, found the furests of 
parte of the budy are by far the strongest ; | Queen Charlotte’s Sound, in New Zealand, 
but in birds it ia far otherwise ; the pectoral | filled with little birds, whose voices sounded 
muscles which give motion to their wings : like silver bells. To no other animal have 
are amazingly strong, whilst these of their | such various tones been granted for giving 
thighs are weak ond slender. By means of , utterance to different feclng» : hunger, fear, 
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the dread of imminent danger, desire for 
society, or longing for his mate, love, melan- 
choly, &c., are expressed by a varicty of 
notes, which make ea language intelligible 
not only to birds of the same species, but 
often he other tribes. 

With respect to the feathers of birds, it 
has been truly said, that every form which 
the most sportive fancy could create out of 
the feathery material, and every hue that 
the warmest imagination could picture to 
itself, will be found among them. As 4 
eae rule, the plumage of the cock bird 
er exceeds in brilliancy that of the hen; 
and in many species a striking difference is 
obvervable between thelr plumage in surnmmer 
and in winter ; but in moet birds two changes 
arc observable ; namely, that in the spring, 
which indicates the approach of the breeding 
season, when the bird obtains a certain por- 
tion of new feathers without losing any of 
the old ones; and in autumn, which is the 
moulting season, when the old feathers are 
thrown off, and new ones are produced in 
their places. 

Birds may be distinguished, like quadru- 
peds, into two kinds or classes—granivorous 
and carnivorous; like quadrupeds too, there 
are sume that hold a middle nature, and par- 
take of both. Granivorous birds are fur- 
nished with larger intestines, and propor- 
tionally longer, than those of the carnivorous 
kind. Their food, which consists of grain of 
various sorts, Is conveyed whole and entire 
into the first stumach or craw, where it 
undergoes a partial dilution by a liquor se- 
creted from the glands and spread over its 
surface ; it is then reccived into another spe- 
cics of stomach, where it is further diluted ; 
after which it is transmitted into the gizzard 
or true stomach, consisting of two very 
strong muscles, covered externally with a 
tendinous substance, and lined with a thick 
membrane of prodigious power and strength: 
in this place the foud is completely triturated 
and rendered fit for the operation of the gas- 
tric juices, The extraordinary powers of 
the gizzard in comminuting the food, so _ 
tu prepare it for digestion, would excecd all 
credibility, were they not supported by in- 
controvertible facts founded upon = experi- 
ments. In order tv ascertain the strength 
of theae stomachs, the ingenious Spalanzani 
made the following among many other cu- 
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rioua and interesting experimeuts :— He - 
fixed twelve sinall lancets, very sharp, in a. 
ball of Jead, which was forced duwa the , 
throat of a turkey-cock, and left eight hours - 


in the stomach ; at the expiration of which 
the organ was opened, but nothing appeared 
except the naked ball, the twelve laucets 
having been broken to pieces, the stomach 
remaining pertectly eound and cntire. We 


may observe also, that stones taken into the ; 


stomach of birds are selduim known to pass 
| with the fwees, but being ground down and 
| 


 Heretey art mixed with the foud, and, no 
oubt, contribute essentially to the health 

| of the anhnal, ; 

{ Carnivorous Birds are distinguished b 
those endowments and powers with whieh 

they are furnished by nature fur the purpose 
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of ring their food: they are provided 
with wings of great length, the muscles which 
move them being peoputineliy iaree and 
strong, whereby they are enabled to keep 
long upon the wing in search of their prey : 
they are armed with strong hooked bills, and : 
sharp and formidable claws; they have also 
large heads, short necks, strung and brawny 
thighs, and a sight so acute and piercing, as 
to enable them to view their prey from the 
greatest heights in the air, upyn which they 
dart with inconceivable swiftness and unde- 
viating aim. The analogy between the 
structure of rapacious birds and carnivorous 
quadrupeds is obvious; both of them are 
provided with weapous which indicate de- 
struction and rapines their manners are 
flerce and unsocial; and they seldom live 
together in flocks, like the inoffensive grani- 
vurous tribes. When not on the wing, rapa- : 
cious birds retire to the tops of sequestered | 
rocks, or to the depths of extensive forests, ’ 
where they conceal themselves in sullen and . 
glcomy solitude. i 
Without the means of conveying them- 
selves with great swiftness from one place to 
ancther, birds could not easily subsist ; the | 
food which Nature has so pan pro- « 
vided for them is so irregularly distributed, , 
that they are ubliged to take long journeys 
to distance parts in order to gain the necessary 
supplies: at one time it is given in great | 
abundance; at another it is administered | 
with a very sparing hand ; and this is one : 
cause of those inigrations e peculiar to the 
feathered tribes ; the other chief causes are, + 
the want of a proper temperature of air, and 
a convenient situation for the great work of 
breeding and rearing their young. Such |} 
hirds as migrate to great distances are alune | 
denominated “birds of passage ;*' but must | 
birds are, in some measure, birds of passage, 
although they do not migrate to places very 
remote from their former habitations. At 
particular times of the year most birds re-_ 
move from one country to another, or from | 
the more inland districts towards the shorea: | 
the times of these migrations or flittings are 
; Observed with astonishing order and punctu- 
jae but the secrecy of their departure, 
tand the suddenness of their re-appearance, 
‘have involved the subject of migration in 
; general in great difficulty. Much of this 
, diticulty arises from our not being able to 
account fur their meangs of subvistence during 
the lung flights of many of thove birds which 
are obliged to cross immense tracts of water 
before they arrrive at the places of their 
| destination : accustonicd to measure distance 
by the speed of thuse animals with which 
we are well acquainted, we are apt to over- 
look the superior velocity with which birds 
are carried forward in the air, and the care 
with which they continue their exertions 
for w much longer time than can be done by 
the strongest quadruped. On this part of 
the subject we have had occasion toa make 
. More particular obervations, when speaking 
of the habits of certain mizratory birds ; we 
| ahall therefore merely add, from Bewick, 
that frum the advantage they in. 
nk raised tu considerable heights in the | 
, air, they are cnabled, with a sagacity span 
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may tranaport themselves to countries lyi 
/ at great tances, and across vast tracts o 
ocean. 
At the approach of spring, birds begin to 
\ pair, and to provide for the support of their 
future ; ny ; and the loudest notes, on 
such ons, generally proceed from the 
- tuneful throats of the males, while the 
‘ females express their consent in short in- 
terrupted twitterings. The compacts then 
entered into between the two sexes are, fur 
the ecason at least, faithfully observed : but 
‘many birds live together for yeara with 
invivlable fidelity ; and when one of them 
dies, the other dues not long survive. We 
are uf course not speaking of the poultry in 
our yards ; but of those denizens of the air 
where Nature retains her unadulterated 
' simplicity ; where the number of males is 
geucrally equal to that of the females ; and 
where every little animal seems no less 
pleased with its progeny than wedded to its 
mate. 


{ The Nests of Birda now claim our notice ; 
: for they are constructed with such exquisite 
‘art, as to exceed the utmost exertion of 
', hunsan ingenuity to imitate them = with 
) pertect success. 
‘ the materiale they inake use of, as well as 


Their mode of building, 


' the situatious they select, are as various as 


He renee 


the different kinds of birds, and are all 
admirably adapted to their severa! wants 
and necessities. Birds of the same species, 
whatever region of the globe they inhabit, 
collect the same kind of materials, arrange 
thei in the same manner, and make choice 
of similar situations for fixing the places of 
the.r temporary abodes. Every part of the 
worid furnishes materials fur the aerial ar- 
chitects : leaves and small twigs, roots and 
dricd grass mixed with clay, serve for the 
external ; whilst moss, wool, fine hair, and 
the softest animal and vegetable downs, form 
the warm internal part of these commodious 
dwellings. On this aubject the author of 
* The Juurnal of a Naturalist ” thus writes : 
Birds that build early in the spring ecem 
to require warmth and shelter for their 
voung ; and the Blackbird and the Thrush 
ine their nests with a plaster of loam, 
perfectly excluding, by these cottage-like 
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Ilar to instinctive knowledge, to discover | and without the least consideration of site 
the route thoy are to take, from the appear- | or season, it will collect a great mass of |: 
ance of the atmosphere, the clouds, the | straw and hay, and gather a profusion of |: 
direction of the winds, and other causes; | feathers from the poultry-yar 
eo that, without having recourse to impro- | nest. 
bable modes, it is easy to conceive, from the | under our tiles in March or in 
velocity of their speed alone, that most birds | the parent bird is panting in the common 


to line its 


This cradle for its young, Ce 
ufy, when 


heat of the atmosphere, has the same pro- 
visions made to afford warmth to the bruod ; 
yet thie is a bird that is little affected by 
any of the extremes of our climate. 


their fabrics in the tall underwuod in the 
open air, will construct them so slightly, 
and with such a scanty provision of mate- 


rialu, that they seem scarcely adequate to . 


support their broods, and even their eggs 
may almost be seen through the loosely- 
connected materials: but the Goldfinch, that 
inimitable spinner, the Arachne of the grove, 
forms its cradle of finc mosses and lichens, 
collected from the apple or the pear-tree, 
conpact as a felt, lining 1¢ with the down 
of thistles besides, till it is as warm ns any 
texture of the kind can be, and it becomes 
a model for beautiful construction. The 

olden-crested Wren, a minute creature, per- 
tectly upmindful of any severity in our 


whuter, and which hatches its young in_ 


June, the warmer portion of our year, yet 
builds its most beautiful nest with the 
utinust attention to warmth; and, inter- 
weavin 


sinking deep into this downy accumulation 
it seems almoust lost itself when sitting, and 
the young. when hatched, appear stifled 
with the warmth of their beddin 


throat, the Black-cap, and others, which 
will hatch their young nearly at the same 
period, or in July, will require nothing of 
the kind. A few looee bents and goose-grass, 
rudely entwined, with perhaps the luxury 


of some scattered hairs, are perfectly sufi- | 
cient for all the wants of these; yet they | 
are birds that live only in genial tempera- | 


tures, feel nothing of the icy gales that are 
natural to our pretty indigenous artista, but 


flit frum sun to sun, and we might suppose : 
would require much warmth in our climate : 


during the scasun of incubation ; but it js 
not #0. The Greentinch places ite neat with 


little regard to concealment ; its fabric is | 
slovenly and rude, and the inaterials of the | 
coarscat kinds; while the Chaffinch, just 

walls, the keen icy gales of our opening year: ! above it in the elm, hides its nest with cau- ; 


The | 
Wood-pigeon and the Jay, though oy erect . 
r 


amall branches of moss with the . 
web of the spider, forma a closely-compacted . 
texture nearly an inch in thickness, lining | 
it with such a profusion of feathers, that | 


and the | 
heat of their apartment; while the White- - 


yet, should accident bereave the parents of ; tious care, and moulds it with the utmost at- ; 


their first hopes, they will construct another, 


tention to order, neatness, and form. 


even when summer is far advanced, upon the | bird must have a hule in the ground ; to 
another, a crevice in a wall, or a chink ina | 


inadiel of their first erection, and with the 
precautions against severe weather, when 
all uecessity for such provision has ceased, 


_ and the usual temperature of the scason 
_ rather requires covlness and a free circulation 


of air. he Huuse-sparrow will communly 
build fonr or five times in the ycar, and in 
a Varicty of situations, under the warm eaves 
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of our houses aud our gheds, the branch of 
the clustered fir, or the thick tall hedye that | materials for their infants’ bed. 
bounds our garden, &c. ; iu all which places, | examples might be found of the dissimilarity 


| 


| 
| 


tree, is indispensable. ‘She Bulltinch re- 
quires fine rvots for its nest ; the grey Fly- 
catcher will have cobwebs for the outworks 
of tte shed. All the parus tribe, except the 
individual above mentioned, select some 
hollow ina tree or cranny in a wall; and, 
sheltered as such places must be, yet will 
they collect abundance of feathers und warm 
Endicas 
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hedges and our houses; and 


for some purpose with which we are unac- 
quainted. By how many of the ordinations 
of Supreme Intelligence is our ignorance 
made munifest {| Even the fabrication of the 
neste of these little animals exceeds our com- 
prehension — we know none of the causes or 
motives of that embodied mind that willed 
them thus.” 

The difference of climate sometimes oc- 
casions vast alterations in the construction 
of the nests of birds. Some water-fowl strip 
the down from their own breasts, fur the 
purpose of lining their nests with greater 
security. In general, however, all birds, 
when hatching, resort to those climates and 
places where their food is found in the great- 
est plenty. Aquatic birds, as weil as the 
largest of the land kinds, select such situ- 
ations as are most remote from man; their 
food, in general, belug different from that 
which is cultivated by human labour. Some 
birds, which regard the serpent as their dead- 
liest foe, build thelr neste depending from 
; small boughs, and form their entrances from 
' below ; thereby equally eccuring them from 
the serpent and the monkey tribes : but small 
birds, which feed upon fruits and corn, make 
‘ use of every precaution to conceal their 
nests from man; while the great birds, re- 
mote from human society, ene every 
art to render theirs inaccessible to wild 
beasts and vermin. 

While the female is hatching, nothing 
i can exceed her patience ; neither the calls of 
: hunger, Mor the near approach of danger, 
being capable of driving her from her nest. 
Though fat when she begins to sit, before 
1 the time of incubation is expired she is 
usually reduced to little more than skin and 
‘ bone. While the young continue in the 
‘ nest. the old ones provide them with a proper 
' supply of food; and, that no individual may 
‘be overlooked, each is served in its turn. 
- If the reeive that man has been busy 
i with their nest, or has handled their little 
ones, they abandon the place by night, and 
‘ provide their brood a more secure retreat. 
: When the whole family are fully plumed, 
and capable of avoiding danger, they are 

led forth in fine weather, and taught the art 
not only of providing for their own sub- 
. siatence, by being conducted to those places 
. where their fuod is most likely to be found, 
' but of picking it up and carrying it away. 
' After the business of Incubation 1s entirely 
over, and the young are sufficiently able to 
‘ provide for themselves, the nests are aban- 
doned by the parents, except by those of the 
eagle kind. 

fost of the smaller birds are supported, 
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of requirements in these constructionsamong ' man. It has been observed, “ that o single 
the several associntes of our groves, our pair of Sparrows, durin 





et the sup- feeding their young, wil ores 
position cannot be entertained fora moment | thousand caterpillars weekly; + 
that they are superfluous, or not essential | feed their young with butterfiles and other 
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the time they are 
about four 
ey likewise 


winged insects, each of which, if not de- 
stroyed in this manner, would be productive 
of many thousands of caterpillars.” Swal- 
lows are almost continually upon the wing, 
and in their curious winding flights destrg 
immense numbers of flics and uther innecti, 
which are continually floating in the air, 
and which, if not destroyed by these birds, 
would render it unfit for the purposes of life 
and health. That active little bird, the 
Tom-tit, which is generally supposed hostile 
to the young and tender buds that appear in 
the spring, when atieoityel observed, may 
be seen running up and down among the 
branches, and picking up the eggs of insects, 
or the small maggote or worma that are con- : 
cealed in the blossoms, and which would 
effectually destroy the fruit. As the season | 
advances, varivus other sinall birds, such as — 
the Redbreast, Wren, Hcdge-warbler, White- 
throat, Redstart, &c., are all engaged in the 
same useful work, and may be observed — 
examining every leaf, and feeding upon the 
insects which they find beneath them. | 
These are a few instances of that superin- 
tending providential care which is con- 
tinually exerted in preserving the various 
ranks and orders of beings in the scale of 
Animated Nature; and although it is per- 
mitted that myriads of individuals should 
every moment be destroyed, not a single 
species is lost, but every link of the great 
chain remains unbroken. 
The only disease, if it can be termed one, 
to which birds are subject, is moulting, or 
the operation of changing their plumage, 
during the continuance of which they are 
sickly and disordered, and many dic. Thi 
process, which occura every year, appears to 
be performed in the following manner :— 
When the feathers have attained their full 
size, the quill part, nearest the bird, grows 





harder, and shrinks in its diameter, thus 
gradually compressing, and fiually oblitera- 
ting the vessels which supply it with nourish- 
inent, and thus becomes au extraneous bod 
which is at last loosened in its socket, and 
falls off. Whilst these changes are taking 
place, the rudiments of the new feather are 
beneath, which rapidly attains its 
natural size, after it has been protruded 
through the skin, a process which, it will be 
seen, is very analogous to the annual shed- 
ding of the horns in the deer tribe. 

Although some birds, by emigrating. make 
their habitations in different parts of the 
earth, almost every climate has such ss are 
peculiar to it. Those of the temperate zone 
are not very remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage ; but the smaller kinds fully 


, especially when young, by a profusion of ; cumnpensate this defect by their melodivus 


en the vegetable world frum destruc- 
on. 
recelved opinion, that birds, particularly 
Sparrows, do much mischiefin destroying the 
labours of the gardener and the husband- 
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caterpillare, small worms, and insects; on | nutes. ad, 
these they feed, and thus they contribute to | resplendent in 


birds of the torrid zone are 
beauty, but in general they 


j have either harsh and disagreeable voices, : 


a 


emer 


where the adjacent seas abound . 


entrar 
with fish, is stocked with birda of the aquatic | 


are 
y 
| 





This is contrary to the commonly- ; or are totally silent: the frigid zone, on the -! 


| 


kind, in much greater plenty than in Eu- it 
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| 70 Whe Treasury of Natural Pistory ; | 
rope ; and these are generally either clothed | work edited by Mr. Newman, and called ; 
with warm coats of feathers, or have large | “ The Zvologist." 
uantities of fat lying beneath the skin, to BIRGUS. A genus of long-tailed Crus- 








efend them from the rigours of the climate. 
In all climates, however, birds are longer 
lived than quadrupeds of the same climates: 
indeed, it may be said, that, in proportion 
to the size of their bodies, birds ss more 
vitality, and live longer, than oither man or 
quadrupeds. 
Naturalists have arranged birds !n various 
, orders, founded on the organs of manduca- 
| tion and prehension. The following is that 
| of Cuvier :—1. Burns of PREY (Accipitrea, 
| Lin.); distinguished by their crouked beak 
, and claws, by means of which they are ena- 
| bled to overcome and prey upon other birds, 
and even the weaker quadrupeds. They 
; hold the same rank among birds as the 
| Carnivora among quadrupeds. They ail 
have four toes, and the naila of the great 
and middle tues are the strongest. The 
form two families, the diurnal and actaraal, 
'' the first having nostrils inserted in a naked 
|} cere, three toes before and one behind, with- 
'; out feathers; cyces directed sideways: the 
| second having nostrils at the anterior edge 
' of the cere, which is more or less covered 
: with stiff hairs ; the external toe capable of 
being turned behind; eyes large, directed 
‘ forwards.—-2. PasseErinE Birvs (Passeres). 
' This is the largest class, and embraces all 
birds which do not belong to the other five. 
; They present a great resemblance in their 
j) structure, and the genera are so closcly allicd 











that it is difficule to distinguish between 
them. They may, however, be separated 
into two great divisions: 1. Those with the 
exteriur toe united to the middle one, by onc 
or two joints only; and, 2. Exteriur toe almost 
as long as the middle one, and united to it 
| as far as the last joint but one.—3. Cuimpens 
(Scansores). Binds whoee exterior toe directs 
iteelf backwards like the great toc, affording 
& very solid support, by which some of them 
; cling to and climb the trunks of trees.— 
4. Gatitxaceors Biros. (Gallinacee.) 
These have a heavy gait, a short flight, a 
medium-sized beak, the upper mandible 
vaulted, nostrils partly covered by a cartila- 
ginous scale, toes generally deutated at the 
edges, with short membrancs between those 
in front.—5. Wanrns (Gralikrc) may be re- 








cognised by the nudity of the lower part of | 


their thighs ; very frequently by the lenzth 
of their legs ; aud generally by some little 
web, at icast, between the external toes. In 


flying, they extend their legs behind then, | 


contrary to the habit of other birds, whe 


draw them up close to the body.—6. Wen- ; 


rooTep Birps Ao ed moet are strongly 
characterised by their feet, furmed fur swim- 


taceous animals, of which the Pursx-cras 
(Birgus latro) ia the largest. This species 
of land-crab is a native of Amboyna, and 
other neighbouring islands, where it is enid 
to inhabit the fissures of rocks or holes in 
the earth by day, and to come forth at 
night to seek its food on the heach. Some 
say it climbs cocoa-nut trees in the night to 
get the cocoa-nuts; and it is certain it can 
subsist on them, as well as on some other 
kinds of nuts, when more favourite food 
is not casily attainable. When properly 
dresecd, this animal is regarded as an ex- 
cellent dish. (See Cras.j 


BISON. There are two kinds of Bison ; 
one of them European, which is now become 
very ecarce ; the other American, which still 
exists in vast numbers. 


The EUROPEAN BISON (Bos bonasus) 


is as large as a bull or ox ; and in his native | 


state of wildneas, is distinguished not only b 
his size and the fleshy protuberance on h 


shoulders, but by the superior depth and shag 


giness of his hair, which about the head, nec 


j 


and shoulders, is sometimes so long as almost | 


totouch the ground. The head is amail ; the 
eyes are red and fiery ; the forehcad is wide; 
and the hurne are 
sharp-pointed, and stand distant from cach 
other at their bases, like those of the common 
bull. His colour is a dark rufous brown, 
ee nearly black ; his limbe remark- 


‘ 


strong; and his whole aapect in the 
i highest degree savage and gloomy. The 
i porcipelbsroness regions where this animal 
: nat present found, are the marshy forests of 
- Poland, the Carpathian mountains, and Li- 
i thuania. Its chief Asiatic residence is the 
! neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus. This 
‘animal is very scarce, and would probably 
; soun be extinct but for the strict orders of 
i the omc of Russia, who will not permit 
‘any to be shot in his dominiyns. This mon- 
‘arch has lately presented a stuffed specimen 
; and skeleton of une to the British Museum. 


| The AMERICAN BISON. (Bos Ameri- 
_canua.) The American Bison, most fre- 
: quently called “the Buffalo,” differs from 
the European chicfly in being larger, more 
shaggy, in having a more protuberant bunch 
over the shoulders, and by the length and 
. fineness of its woolly halr. The hump is 
oblong, diminishing in height posteriorly, 
aud gives a considerable obliquity to the 
outline wf the back. The hair over the 
; head, neck, and fore-part of the body fs 
; long and shaggy, forming a beard beneath 


ming, being affixed to the hinder part of : the lower jaw, and descending below the 
their body ; with Ma dala and compressed ; knee in a tuft. The hair on the top of the 
tarsi ; and palmated between the toes. They ' head rises in a dense mass, nearly to the 
are the only birds in which the length of . tips of the horna, and, directly on the front, 
the neck exceeds that of the legs. Each ! iscurledand matted strongly. The numbers 
of these orders is sulwlivided into fainilies ; of this species still existing are surprisingly 
aud genera, principally accurding to the for- | great, when we consider the immense de- | 
mation of the beak.—For much information ; struction which annually takes place. They 
on the habits of Birds we would refer to , were once extensively diffused over the what | 


the pages of Loudon's Magazine of Natural ‘ is nuw the territory of the United States, . 


Histury, and to the even more interesting | but they are no longer found except in the 


ort, extremely strong, : 
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BISON OR“ BUFFALO.”—(ANS AMERIOANOS.) 


remote unsettled regiors of the north and 
west, being rarely seen east of the Missis- 
slppi or south of the St. Lawrence. 

The Bison, on his native plains, ia of a 
savage and formidable appearance ; never- 
theless, hc is not known to attack man, unless 
when wounded and at bay. The difference 
between the summer and winter dress of the 
Bison consists rather in the length than in 
other qualities of the hair. n summer, 
from the shoulders backwards the surface 
is covered with a very short, fine hair, emouth 
and soft as velvet. The tail is short, and 
tufted at the end ; and the general colour of 
the animal is a uniforin dun. Varicties of 
colour are, indeed, so rare among the species, 
that the hunters and Indians always regard 
them as matters of special wonder. Herds, 
consisting of thousands of these fine animals, 
sti}l] roam over the far western prairies, led 
by the flercest and most powerful of the 
bulla. During the sexual season the noise 
of their roaring is terrific, and the males 
often fight with all the fury of desperation. 
While feeding, they are frequently scattered 
over a vast gurtace; but when they move 
onward in a mass, they form a dense, im- 
penctrable column, which, once fairly in 
motion, is scarcely to be turned. They swim 


large rivers in nearly the same order ipo which 


they traverse the plains; and, when flying 
froin pursuit, it is in vain for those in front 
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nor take deliberate aim. On this service the | 
hunter is often exposed to considerable dan- ° 
er from the fall of his horse in the numerous 
toles which the badgers make in these plains, 
und also from the rage of the buffalo (Bison), 
which, when closely pursued, often turns 
suddenly, and, rushing furivusly on the 
horse, frequently succeeds in wounding it, 
or dismounting the rider." “ When the buf- 
faloes are on their guard, horses cannot be 
used in approaching them; but the hunter 
dismounts at sume distance and crawls in 
the snow towards the herd, pushing his gun 
before him. If the buffalves happen to look 
towards him he stops, and keeps quite mo- 
tionless, until their eyes are turned in another 
direction ; by this cautious proceeding a 


skilful person will be able to get so near as 
to be able to kill two or three vut of the 
herd.” When wounded they are very fu- 


rious; their hoofs, more than their horns, 
are their offensive weapons, and whatever 
opposes them is iv no small danger of being | 
trample‘1 into the earth. 

The Hon. C, A. Murray, in his Travels in | 
North America, where he had excellent op- | 
portunities of studying the habits of this ' 
animal in his native haunts, tells us that, 
“ The Buffalo, huge and unwieldy as he is. 
foes over the ground at a rate which iy sur- 
prising ; he bounds alung with large, though | 
clumsy strides ; and in a ruugh country he 
dashes down the steep sides of the broken 
ravines, making the dust, the sand, and the i} 
stones fly around with a furious rapidity, 
that defies the pursuit of a rider who has 
any regard for the neck of his horse ur him- 
sclf. The female, the constant object of the 
hunter, from the superior quality and ten- 
derness of her flesh, is beyond all comparison 
swifter thun the male ; she can run near! 
three miles to his two, and gives a very fair 
chase to a nore of middling speed, fed only 
on grass, and carrying a man of only ordi- 
nary size." 

Numerous tribes of Indians are almost 
wholly dependent on these animals for tuod, 
tents, clothing, utensils, &c. The skins, 
dressed in the Indian fashion, with the hair 
on, make admirable defences against the 
cold, and may be used for blankets,&c. They 


to halt suddenly, as the rearward throng dash: are called byugfaiv robes; the term Buffalo 


maudlly forward, and furce their Icaders on. 
The Indians sometimes profit by this habit 
they lure a herd to the vicinity of a precipice, 
and, setting the whole in rapid motion, they 
terrify them, by shouting and other artifices, 
to rush on to their inevitable destruction. 
There are varivus modes of capturing or 
killing these animals; but there are none 
which require so much dexterity as the 
hunting them on horseback ; which is thus 
described by Sir John Franklin :—*“ An ex- 
pert hunter, when well mounted, dashes at 
the herd, and chooses an individual which 
he endeavours to separate from the rest. If 
he sucveeds, he coutrives to keep him apart by 
the proper management of his hurve, thong. 
goiug at full speed. Whenever he can get 
sufficiently near for a ball to penetrate 


| beast’s hide, he fres, and seldom fails of 


| 


bringing the animal down ; though of course 
he cannot rest the piece against the shoulder, 


being gencrally, but inaccurately, applied 
to the Bison. The horns of the Bison are 
converted inte powder-flasks; while their 
woo! has been manufactured into hats, and 
has also been employed in making coarse 
cloth. Bison beef is rather course: grained 
than that of the domestic ox, but is considered 
by hunters and travellers as superior in ten- 
derness and flavour. The hump, which is 
highly celebrated for its richness and deli- 
cacy, is said, when properly cuoked, to re- 
semble marrow. The Hun. Mr. Murray, in the 
work from which we have already quoted, 
vays, “I cannot convey any ei impres- 
sion of the total dependence of the remote 
western tribes on Buffalu for their very ex- 
istence, without giving a sketch of the va- 
rious purpose for which that animal is, by 
their Ingenuity, rendered available. First, 
ite flesh is their  ebripeage sometimes their 
only food ; eaten fresh on the prairies during 
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| their hunt, and dried in their winter vil- | coarse herbage, in the midst of which it is 
| lages. Secondly, the skin is put to various | placed, and Iays from four to six eggs of a 
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uses ; it forms the material of their lodges, | greenish white. 
: of their bales for packing the meat, of their | The Bittern is a shy solitary bird ; it ie 
' bed by night, and their clothing by day ; the | never seon on the wing in the day-time ; but 
| coarser parts they make into saddles, or cut | sits generally with the head erect, hid among 
into laryettes, or halters; and, more than | the recds and rushes of extensive marshes, 
| all, it is now their chief article of trade with | from whence it will not stir unless disturbed 
‘ the whites, and thus is the source whence | by the sportsman. When it changes its 
| they must derive blankets, knives, beads, , haunts, it removes in the dusk of the evening, 
; and every other produce of civilization. jane then, rising in a spiral direction, svars 
} Thirdly, they use the sinews as strings to | to a vast height. It flies in the same heavy 
their bows, and the smaller fibres instcad of | manner as the heron, and might be mistaken 
twine or thread ; the brains serve to soften | for that bird, were it not for the singularly 
aud dress the skins, while the hoof, at the | resounding cry which it utters from time to 
end of the shank hone, is made to answer bi = e on the a cunt Ton “ry is 
| eeble when compared with the hollow m- 
{ 


the purpose of a mallet. Fourthly, the bones 
| ing noise which it makes during the night, 


are not leas ueeful : some of them being ser- | 
viceable as scrapers or cluee chisels: others | in the breeding scason, from its svampy re- 
are pointed, and used with the finer fibres as | treats. “From the loudness and solemnity of 
needle and thread ; and the ribs, strengthened , its note, an erroneous notion prevaila with the 
by some of the stronger fibres, are made to ; vulgar that it either thrusts its bill into a 
furnish the bow with which other Buffaloes | reed, which serves as a pipe for swelling ite 
are to be destroyed. This last iethetriumph note beyond its natural pitch, or that it 
of Indian ingenuity. The first bow that I | immerges ita head in water, and then pro- 
saw constructed in this manner caused so | duces its boomings by blowing with all its 


much surprise and admiration, that I offered 
nearly the value of a horse for it, but was 
: refused. When I add to the foregoing par- 
ticulara, that on the barren prairies the 
Indians frequently depend upon the Buffalo 
(dung) for their fue}, and on its bladder for 
the meane of carrying water. it will not be 
denied that the animal is essential to their 
existence; and when the Buffalo is exter- 
minated, the Indian of the Prairies must 
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Sir John Richardson, M.D. ( Fauna Boreali 
| donericana),and of Mr. Catlin. 


| BITTERN. (Botaurus.) The Bitterns 
‘ area subgenus of the family of Herons, re- 
siding in woody swamps and marshy placcs, 
and feeding upon aquatic animals, frogs, 


.. lizards, insects, &¢. he Common BIrrern 
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(Botaurus stellaria) is about two feet six 
inches in length. or nearly as large as the 
cuoramon heron, but its lega are stronger ; 
body mure plump and fleshy ; and its neck 
is more thickly clothed with feathers. The 
beak is strong at the base, straight, sharp on 
the erlyes, and gradually tapers to an acnte 
point; the upper mandible is brown, the 
: under inclining to green; mouth wide, the 
‘ gape extending beyond the ever, with a 
‘ dusky patch at cach angle: irides yellow. 
The crown of the head is somewhat depressed, 
and covered with long black feathers; and 
the neck feathers, which it can raise at plea- 
sure, are Jong and loose. The gencral colour 
of the plumage js dull pale yellow; the back 
and wings are marked with black zig-zag 
linea, bars, and streaks, upon a ground shaded 
with rufous and yellow; and the greater 
coverts and quills are regularly barred with 
- black. The tail is very short; the legs are 
pale green ; the toes and claws very long and 
slender. The female is somewhat smaller 
than the male, the plumage not quite so 
bright, and the feathers on the neck shorter. 
She makes an articss nest, composed eared 
of the withered stalka and leaves of the hig 
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perish.“"— For further particulars we must! sharp and piercing bill. 
refer our readers tothe delightful pages of ! permanently in England, and in most of the 


might. 

‘hen attacked by the buzzard, or other 
bird of prey, the Bittern defends itself with 
great courage, and gencrally beats off such 
assailants ; neither doves it betray any symp- 
toms of fear when wounded by the sporta- 
man, but eyes him with a keen undaunted 
look, and, when driven to extremity, will 
attack him with the utmost vigour, wound- 
ing his legs, or aiming at his eyes with ite 
Bitterns reside 








| temperate parts of the continent; but in 
colder climates they are migratory. They 
were formerly held in great esteem at the 
' tables of the wealthy. 
There are several other species of thie 
bird, some of them natives of hot and others 
' of cold climates ; but they all resemble the 
; above in its distinguishing characteristics, 
| frequenting the same situations, making 
| their nests on the ground, &c., but differing 
| materially in the colours of their plumage 
as well as in size. 


BIVALVE. The name given to a class of 
| shells composed of two pieces or parte; which, 
, by means of a proper connection by hinges, 
/ open and shut, and pertorm all other func- 
tions necessary to the economy or modes of 
life of the animals included In them. The 
Mollusca inhabiting them are chiefly distin- 





guished from the other classes by the absence | 


of a visible head or neck, and the consequent 
deprivation of the organs of sight and hear- 
ing: they possess a muuth, but it is a mere 
opening in the body, with jaws or teeth. 
he branchiw are large, placed on each side, 
between the body and the mantle. The 
lobes of the mantle are fringed round the 
edge with numerous filaments, which are very 
scnsitive, and in constant activity. None of 
the gencra are terrestrial, their construction 
not affurding them sufficient powers of Juco- 
| motion for nding their food on land, and 
confining them to the water, whether «alt or 
fresh, or to the sands un the coasts. As 
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familiar instances we may mention the Oys- 
ter, Mussel, &ec. 


BIZCACHA, or VIZCACHA. (Calomys 
izcacha.) A Rodent animal, somewhat 
resembling a rabbit, but with larger gnawing 
teeth and a long tall: it has, however, only 
three toes behind, like the Agouti. Near 
Buenos Ayrest are exceedingly common. 
They are said to live on roote; which, from 
the great strength of their gnawing teeth, 
and the kind of localities they frequent, 
seems probable. As in the case of the rabbit, 
a few holes are commonly placed together. 
In the evening the Bizcachas come out in 
numbers, and there quietly sit on their 
‘haunches. They do not wander far from 
their burrows: they run very oe kway, 
and, when hurrying out of danger, from their 
elevated tails and s front legs, much re- 
semble great rate. Their flesh, when cooked, 
is very white and , but it is seldom used. 
Of late years the skins of the Bizcacha have 
oe a market in England, on account of 


BLACKBIRD, (Turdus merula.) A well- 
known song-bird, about ten inches long, 
whose deep-toned warblings are not to be 
mistaken for those of any other inhabitant 
of the ves. The plumage of the male 
bird is ether black, but that of the fe- 
male is rather of a brown or dark russct 
colour: the bill, inside of the mouth, and 
edges of the eyelids, are yellow, as are also 





BLAQKDIRD {iti Wt ate wu ta.) 


the soles of the feet. The males during the 
first year resemble the females so much as 
not cauily to be distinguished from them ; 
but after that, they assume the yellow bill 
and other disti ng marks of the sex. 
The Blackbird is a solitary bird, frequetting 
woods and thickets, chiefly evergreens, espe- 
cially where there are perennial springs, 
which together afford it both shelter and 
subsistence. They feed on berries, fruit, 
insects, and worms ; but never fiy in flocks 
like thrushes. They pair early. and are 
among the first who render the groves vocal ; 
the note of the Blackbird, indeed, during the 
spring and summer, when heard at a dis- 
tance, is rich and enlivening ; but when the 
bird is confined in a cage, its song is too lnnd 
and deafening. They build in bushes or 
low trees, and four or five htt of a 
bluish-green, marked irregularly dusk 

spots. The youn are tamed, 
and may be taught to whistle a variety of 
tunes. They are restless snd timorous, 
easily alarmed, and difficult of access. We 
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pecesionally hear of albinos, sp Baghates black- 
birds they are so rare as regarded 
in the light of great curiosities. 


BLACK-CAP. (Sylvia atricapilia). This 
is a small ty aonb whose notes are s0 sweet 
and full that it has obtained the name of the 
mock-nightingale. The crown of the head, 
in the male, is black ; the hind part of the 
neck, light ash colour; back and wings, 
olive grey 3 throat, breast, and belly, more or 
less silvery white; legs bluish, and claws 
black. The Black-cap is migratory, visiting 
us about the middle of April, and retiring in 
September. and gi are its 
favourite haunts; and it its slightl 
constructed nest in some low tree or i. 
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lining it with the fibres of roots thinl 
covered with horse hairs: the eggs are red- 
dish brown mottled with a deeper colour, and 
sprinkled with dark spote. Black-cap 
is naturally a very shy bird ; and although 
while banqueting on currants, es, or 
any of its favourite fruits, it seems to forget 
ites usual timidity, and suffers itself to be 
looked at, yet at other times it avoids obeer- 
vation as much as possible, and carefully 
hides itself in the foliage from all familiarity 
confidence. Its song, however, never 
fails to attract attention ; for although ite 
inodulations are in general short and I- 
tory, vet when this little warbler sits calmly, 
and is earnestly engaged in singing, it gives 
utterance to a pleasant and gentile A 
superior perhaps to any of our other 
the nightingale excepted. 


BLACK-COCK, and BLACK-GAME. 
(See Grovssg.} 


BLAPS: BLAPSIDZ. A genus and fa- 
mily of Coleopterous insects; the type of 
which is the species Blaps mortisaga: it is 
black, but little shining, and the tip of the 
elytra forms a short obtuse point. It is a 
very common British insect, found in dark, 
damp, and dirty places about houses. In 
Mr Westwood's “Introduction to the Mo- 
dern Classification of Insects,” the following 
extraordinary fact is related :— Several in- 
stances have been noticed, in which the 
larve of the common species mort 
saga ,or Church-yard Beetic, has dis- 
charged from the stomach. Of these, the 
moat remarkable account is that 
by Dr. Pickelis in the Zrans. of Associated 
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Physicians in Ireland, of a case of a woman, 
as 
| two thousand larvew of this insect at various 
; times, as weil as one pupa and one imago; 
bably originated in an absurd 
tious practice, which she had for 
! geome time followed, of drinking daily for a 
certain time a quantity of water mixed with 

: Clay, taken from the graves of two Catholic 
. priests, and cating large pieces of chalk. One 
these beetles was inimersed repeatedly Into 


; aged twenty-eight, who emitted as man 


! and which 
{ and supe 


' of 


spirita of wine, but revived remain- 


| ing therein all night, and afterwards lived 
: three years." 


1 BLATTID.E. A family of voracious in- 
' sects, of the order Orthoptera, of which 
, the troublesome Cockroach (Blatta orien- 
talis) is a well-known example. These very 
destructive and disagreeable insects form one 
of the principal inconveniences of hot cli- 
mates. They devour various animel and 
' vegetable substances ; and some species have 
a highly unpleasant smell, which is apt to 
remain on such articles as they have passed 
. over. The largest of the genus is the 


BLATTA GIGANTEA of Linnaeus, which 


‘ fs a native of many of the warmer parts of 


, Asia, Africa, and Suuth America. ‘Ihe fol- 
; lowing description of them is said, by those 
' who have visited the countries where they 
' abound, to be by no means overcharged ; 
' “They plunder and erode all kinds of vic- 
tuals, drest and undrest, and damage all sorts 
) Of clothes, especially such as are touched with 
powder, pomatum, and similar substances ; 
, everything made of leather, books, paper, 
| and various other articles, which if they do 
not destroy, at least they soll, as they fre- 
‘ quently deposit a drop of their excrement 
, where they settle, and some way or other 
' by thas mesns what they cannot 
: devour. They fly into the flame of candles, 
‘and sometimes into the dishes; are very 
fond of ink and of oll, into which they are 
‘ apt to fa}l and perish; in which case they 
, soon turn most offensively putrid : eo that 
;@ man might as well sit over the cade 
j Verous body of a | anima] as write with 
i the ink In which they have died. They 
j Often fly into persona’ faces or bosoms, and 
‘ their legs being armed with sharp spines, the 
} pricking excites a sudden horror not eas) 
i bed. an houses ig? Meidede y 
myriads, making every part y beyon 
| description wherever they harbour, which in 
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the day-time is in dark corners, behind 
clothes, in trunks, boxes, and, in short, every 
place where they can lie concealed. In old 

ber and deal houses, when the family is 
retired at night to sleep, this insect, among 
other disagrecable propertics, has the power 
of making a noise which very much resem- 
bles a pretty smart knocking with the 
knuckle upon the wainscotting. The Blatta 
Gigantea, in the West Indies, is therefure 
frequently known by the name of the drum- 
mer. Three or four of those noisy creatures 
will sometimes be impelled to answer one 
another, and cause such a drumming nolee 
that none but thuse who are very good sleep- 
era can rest for them. What is most dis- 
agrecable, those who have not gauze curtains 
are sumetimes attacked by them in their 
aleep: the sick and dying have thelr ex- 
tremities attacked, and the ende of the toes 
and fingers of the dcad are frequently strip- 
ped both of the skin and flesh.’ 


The BLATTA ORIENTALIS, or com- 
mon black Cockroach, which is frequently 
eatied in our country by the erroneous name 
of the black beetle, is suppoen to have come 
originally from Asia; but of that there ts 
some little doubt. In ite mature state the 
maic has wings extending only half the 
length of the y; the female has only 
rudimentary wings: her eggs, which are 
about sixteen in number, are enclosed in an 
oblong case, which she carries about with 
her at first, fixed to the abdomen by a sort 
of gum. The nocturnal habits and rav. 
of this species are too well known to requ 
any description. 


The BLATTA AMERICANA, or Ameri- 
can Cock: . is of a Nght chestnut or 
reddish colour, and is extremely common 
in the warmer of America and the 
Weat India islands. It is somewhat larger 
than the bisck or eastern Cockroach. These 
Blatt= lay their eggs in heaps, and wrap 
them all round in webs or bags, after the 
manner of some spiders. When the eggs are 
hatched, the young ones appear quite perfect, 
and leave their shells almost instantancously. 
Being at first no larger than ants, they are 
capabi 

apertures into boxes and chests, where they 
destroy eve: 
arrived at their full growth, they cast their 
skins, which burst on thelr hacks ; and then 
the Blattse, or Cockroaches, arc perfectly 
formed: their wings are at first soft and 
whitish, and they soon become red; but their 
heads, horns, and the rest of their bodies, 
retain the same shapes and colours as they 
possessed before the exuvia were shed. 


BLEAK. (Cyprinus alburnus.) This Mala- | 
to the Carp family, | 


copterygious fish bel 


and is very common many of our own 


rivers: the length about five or six inches; . 
y much com- : 
pressed ; colour bright silvery, the back olive- | 
green; fins pellucid; scales deciduous; and the | 


shape slender, with the bod 


tail forked. Bleaks generally keep together 
in large shoals; and at certain ecasons they 
are observed to tumble about near the surface 


e of penetrating through the smallest ‘ 
thing within theirreach. When , 
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Hiwank —(CYPRINUS ALBUENER,) 


any considerable distance; but in a short 

time they recover, and presently disappear. 
| It is from the scales of this fish that the 
| beautiful aflv matter used in the - 
| paration of artifictal pearls is chiefly taken; 
| Other bright-scaled fishes may, however, be 
| used for the same purpose. 


BLENNY. (Blennius.) A genus of small 
Acanthopterygious fishes, living in small 
shoals, and uenting rocky coasts, where 
they may be often foumd in pools of water 
left by the tide. The Blennies have one 
well-marked character in their ventral fine, 
inserted before the pectorals, and having 
{ ony two rayseach. Thestomach is slender, 
' with no cul-de-sac; the intestine large, 
without ceca, and there is no air-bladder. 
The form is elongated and compressed, and 
there ie but one dorsal, composed almost 
entirely of jointless but flexible rays. Their 
skin is covered with a mucous secretion ; 
they have teeth equal and closely set, form- 
ing only a single row in each jaw, their 
head is blunt, their profile vertical, and their 
muzzle short. There are several species ; & 
petet description of three, however, will be 
ample. 


The CRESTED BLENNY. (Blennius ga- 
lerita.) This species is about four or five 
inches in len and is found about the 
rocky coaste of Great Britain. The body is 
long, compressed, smooth, and slippery ; 
i colour yellowish brown, freckled with darker 
i coloured specks; head furnished on the 
middle with a transverse finny appendage, 
which can be either raised or depressed at 
pleasure ; and between the e is # small 
triangular prominence, pointing backward, 
and red about the edges; ventral fins very 
amall and short, dorsal shallow, runnin 
‘ from the hind part of the head to the tai 
, which is of a round shape, and the vent 
| situated under the ends of the pectoral fins. 


The OCELLATED BLENNY, or BUT- 





' TERFLY FISH. (Blenntus ocellaris.) This | eleven inches ; the head is small; the eyes 


' very small species is a native of the Medi- 
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terranean, but is occasionally found in the 
South of England by dredging. It has two 
lobes in the dorsal, the first marked with a 
i aes 
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round black spot surrounded by a white ring, | 
and then a black one. It lives among the | 
rocks and sea-weed, and is believed to sub- 
sist on minute Crustacea and Mollusca. 


The GATTORUGINOUS BLENRY | 
(Blennius Gattorugin) is about six inches ; 
long; the beige, grin ing and compressed ; 
on the sides; the belly rather prominent, ' 
and the vent situated as in the crested Blen- 
ny. The head is grooved between the eyes, | 
and furnished with two branched mem- 
branes, situated just above the eyelids, a 
distinguishing mark of the epecies. The ' 
pectoral fins, which are broad and rounded, © 
consist of fourteen rays; the dorsal fin has 
thirty-three; the ventral two; the anal 
twenty-three ; and the tail, which is slightly 
rounded, has eleven rays. This fish is of a 
dusk y colour, marked across with wavy lines, : 
It hus oceasionally been found on our weatern 
coasts, but is not very common. 


BLEPHARIS. A genus of Acanthoptery- ' 
fous fishes, distinguished by their having | 
ong filaments to their second dorsal and to 

their anal fin rays. One species of the 
Blepharis, inhabiting the West Indian seas, . 
is known under the appellation of the Coé- | 
Wer-fish, probably on account of the long 
thread-like appendages fur which it is so . 
conspicuous. 


BLEPSIAS. <A genus of Acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, the generic characters of which 
are,—compressed head, cheeks mailed, fleshy 
barbels under the lower jaw, gills with five | 
rays, and one dorsal fin divi into three 
unequal } 


BLETHISA. A genus of carabidous Co- 
leopterous insects, consisting of three known ; 
apecies, only one of which has been found in 
this country : this is about half'an inch long, 
of a rich bronze or brassy hue, and wi 
numerous indented EL paeeyt on the elytra: 
it frequents marshy situations, and is often 
found crawling upon willow trees. 


BLIND- WORM, or SLOW-WORM. (An- 
guia fragilis.) A species of viviparous reptile 
belonging to the third subgenus of the family 
aAnguuie, which may be said to form the 
connecting link between the lizards and the 
true serpents. Though somewhat formida- 
ble in appearance, the Blind-worm is per- 
fectly innocuous. Its usual | is about 


weer ct ee ome 


are aleo emall, and the irides red ; the 

is slender, and thence the body enl 
continuing of cqual bulk to the tip of 
tail, which ends bluntly, and is as long as 
the body. The general colour of the is 
cinereous, marked with very small lines of 
minute black specks; the scales are 
smooth, and shining, of a silvery yellow 
the upper parts, and duaky beneath ; 
tongue is broad and forked ; and the 

are very small and numerous. The Blind- 
worm feeds on earthworms, insects, &c., end 
among the uninformed has the character of 
possessing the most deadly venom. The : 
tion of this reptile is slow ; from which elr- 
cumstance, as well as from the amallness of 
its eyes, its names are derived. Like all 
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the rest of the kind, in our climate, they 


lie a during the winter, being some- 
times ln ean numbers twisted to- 
4 gether. 


santo tein — Caer ciged baicad 
guinarius.) secee o e canine genus, 
celebrated for its exquisite scent and un- 
wearied perseverance, qualities which were 
highly estecmed by our ancestors for aie 
and recovering such game as had eeca 
from the hunters in a wounded state, or 
had been killed and etolen out of the 
royal forests. These hounds were also for- 
merly much empluyed in pursuing criminals 
escaped from justice, or in tracing out 
robbers or enemies, whoee course was in- 
; evitably discovered when once the Blood- 
hound was placed upon their trail. The 
genuine Bloudhound breed was large, strong, 
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} and pendulous; the expression stern an 
i noble; the colour a deep tan, and gene- 
rally marked with a black spot over each 
eye; this species, hawever, secms now to be 
| blended with the other smaller hounds, and 
; the origina] stock is all but extinct. 
j Sir Walter Scott and other writers narrate 
‘ Many surprising fente of the “ aleut-hound, 
rising fe of th I hound,” 
j whose unflinching pertinacity generally 
overcame all impediments, whether engaged 
in the usual objects of the chase, or directed 
{ against political delinquents. “ For such 
; Purposes as these,” says Mr. Bell, “ the 
loodhound has been employed, at various 
times, in every part of the United Kingdom: 
in the clan feuds of Scotland, in the border 
| contests of the debatable land of the two 
| kingdoms, and fn the unhappy Irish re- 
bellion, its extraordinary powers have been 
i} taken aivantage of without much regard to 
|, the claims either of Justice or of mercy. Such 
4 scenes, however, have now become mere 
, Matter of history and of tradition ; for, on 
. the one hand, the improvements which have 
} taken place in the breed of hounds for the 
| purposes of the chase, and on the other, the 
j gradual introduction of a more regular sye- 
{ tem of police, aided, we may hope, by some 
; amelioration in the feclings of peo eae 
* have annihilated the use of the Bloodhound 
. in both the objects for which it was formerly 
: employed.” 


; 
, 
BLUE-BIRD. (Sialia.) This bird Is as 
known in America as the Redbreast 
fs with us, and its habits of familarit 
with man in the summer are on a par wit 
of our friendly visitor in the winter. 
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It is about seven inches and a half long, 
and the whole of the up: part the 
body is ofa rich sky-blue shot with purple. 
The bill and legs are black ; the wings of a 





HW UERIRT. (ITALIA STACI.) 


dusky black at the tips, and the shafts of 
the wings and tail feathers are black ; the 


throat, neck, breast, agid sides rrdigren under 
the wings, reddish chestnut; the bell 


vent white. 





y and : 
It arrives in the United States | 


early in the spring, and takes ite departure | 


in November. Its food consists of large 
beetles, spiders, and other insects, besides 
berries, seeds, and fruits. The nest is gene- 
rally built in holes of trees ; and the male is 
most assiduous in attentions to his mate; 
the eggs are of a pale blue colour; and it often 
happens that two or three broods are pro- 
duced in one season. 


BLUE [BUTTERFLY} Aname applied 

; to several species of Butterflies, of the genus 
Polyommatua. 

BLUE - BREAST. of necula suecica.) 

This elegant litte bi nhabits differcnt 

arts of Europe, and is mostly found on the 

rders of foreate. 


and 8 quarter. 
coverts are ashy-brown, mottled with a 


darker tint; a reddish-white line passce 


above the eyes; a brilliant sky-biue covers . 


the throat and half-way down the breast; 
this is set off by a spot of the most dazzling 
white, the size of a pea, placed precisely over 
the larynx, which, enlarging and diminish- 
ing successively by the movement of this 
part when the bird sings, produces the must 
beautiful effect. The blue passes intos black 
band, and the latter into s fine orange ; the 
belly is dusky white ; the nigh and sides 
are reddish; and the quill feathers dark 
brown. Sume males have two little white 
apots on the throat, and some even three ; 
but some have none. 
breast consists of flies, the larvm of insects, 
and worms, The nest is built in bushes and 
in the holea of trees; and the egys are of a 
greenish hue. The females, when young, 
are of a celestial-biue tint on the sides of the 
throat; and when very old they have the 
thruat sometimes of a very bright blue. 


BOA CONSTRICTOR. Of all the reptiles 
that exist, none equal In size and power the 
genus Bua ; some of them being occasionally 
met with from thirty to thirty-five fect in 
length, and of a strength eo prodigious as to 
be able to destroy deer, oxen, and other 
large and powerful animals, by enveloping 
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It is five Inches and « - 
half in length, of which the tail occuplea two | 
The head, back, and wing- | 


The food of the Bluc- . 
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them in their ample 
folds, crushing them 

and, lubri- 
eating the es with 
their saliva, swallow- 
ing them at their lei- 
sure. In this tribe 
the branches of 
upper and lower 
hout the w 
ae well as the 


the 
aw, 
le 


ing four nearly equal 
rows above, and two 
below. They have the 
sr upants bone or 
dicle of the lower jaw 
moveable, which is 
itself almost wholly 
suspended to another 
bone, analogous to 
the mastoid, attached 
to the skull by muscles and ligaments, 
' which contribute to ite rp The 
‘ branches of this jaw are not un aud 
' those of the upper jaw are attached to the 
intermaxillary bone only by ligaments, 80 
that these animals can dilate the mouth 
sufficiently to swallow bodies much larger 
' than themselves. They are further distin- 
' guished by having the ecufa on the other 
‘ part of the tail single ; a hook on each side 
. of the vent; the tail prehensile ; the body 
compressed, and largest in the middle, and 
‘with small scales, at least on the posterivr 
part of the head. 
- Enormous as the size and power of such 
. animals must be, according to the latest and 
best authenticated statements of eye-wit- 
‘ nesses, yet, if we may rely on the accounts of 
ancient writers, there was a time when ser- 
pents far more terrific committed their hide- 
ous ravages, and kept whole armies in dis- 
ay One of this kind is described as having 
had ite lair on the banks of the Bagradas, 
| near Utica, and to have swallowed many of 
' the Ruman soldiers in the army of Regulus, 
: to have killed othe*s in its folds, and to have 
, kept the army from the river ; till at length, 
‘ being invulnerable by ordinary weapons, 1¢ 
was destroyed by heavy stunes slung from 
‘the military engines used in sieges: but, 
' according to the historian Livy (quoted by 
| Valerius Maximus), the waters were polluted 
| with ite gore, and the sir with the steams 
' from its vorrupted carcaas, to such a degree 
' that the Romans were obliged to remvuve 
' their camp, grate with them, however, the 
| ekin, 120 feet in length, which was sent to 
‘ Rome. That none of such frightful dimen- 
sions now infest the inhabited parts of the 
; earth we have abundant evidence ; and there 
| is good reason to believe that as cultivation 
and population have increased, the larger 
species of noxious animals have been ex- 
lied from the haunts of mankind, and 
| ven into more distant and uncultivated 
| 
| 
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regions, 
me species of the genus Bos are fuund in 
the vast marshes and swamps of Guiana, and 
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other hot parts of the American con $ 
others are natives of India, Africa, and 
Indian isiands. They are at once 


aol ii from thetr su size and 
beautiful colours; and though desti' 
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whole animal, in the younger specimens, 
a yellowish grey, and eometiines — ean 

ow,on W disposed a. W 
(eet of the back ‘a series of large, 
ee soles oe ve ions, Dp 

ge ov ground co 
at resular inter 8: se Uncen: ot Princimel 
marks composing the chain-like patteyt 
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above mentioned are of a squarish form, 
accompanied by large triangular and 
shaped spor, the exterior the larger ong 


being generally of a much darker cast, 

the ground colour immediately next to tresy 
considerably lighter than on other parts, 
thus constituting a general richness not easily 
described. 


We cannot reflect upon the history of these 
great reptiles without being struck with their 
peculiar adaptation to the situations in which 
they are commonly most abundant. In re~- 
gions bordering on great rivers, which an- 
nually inundate vast tracte of country, these 
serpents live securely among the trees with 
which the svoil is covered, and are capable of 
enduring very protracted hunger, without 
much apparent suffering, or diminution of 
vigour. Noxious as such districts are to 
human life, they teem with a gigantic and 
luxurious vegetation, and are the favourite 
haunts of numerous animals, preyed upon, 
and, to a certain degree, restricted in their 
increase, by the bow. In such situations the 
Boa Constrictor lurks, or winds iteelf round 
the trunk or branches of a tree, until some 
luckless animal approaches ; then, suddenly 






} 
relinquishing his position, swift as lightning 
a few ineffectual cries and lea, the 
limbs into the most convenient position, and 
deglutition b ere 4 the muzzle of the prey 
tension ; and, by a succession of wonderfal 

ular motion. 

of H. M. ship Alceste to China, is the follow- 

served on shipboard. “ Notwithstanding the 

which the crew of the Aiceste returned, their 

of rather a singular nature, were put 

ngian 

Boa 

being only about sixteen feet long, and of 


he seizes the victim, and coils his body spi- 
rally round its throat and chest, until, after 
animal is suffocated and expires. The Prey 
is then prepared for being swallowed, whi 
the creature accomplishes by pushing the 
then covering the surface with a glutinous 
saliva. The reptile commences the act of 
into its mouth, w is capable of vast ex- 
muscular contractions, the rest of the body 
is gradually drawn in, with a steady and 
n Mr. M‘Leod's narrative of the voyage 
ing characteristic account of the Boa, as ob- 
crowded state of the Corsar,”” (the vessel in 
own having been wrecked), “ two passengers, 
on 
board at Batavia for a passage to E ad: 
the one, a snake of that species called 
Constrictor ; the other, an cate | Outang. 
The former was somewhat emall of his kind, 
about eighteen inches in circumference ; but 
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! his stomach was rather disproportionate to | stantaneous was the act, that It was impos- 


his aize, as will presently ap i 
a native of Borneo, and va the propert, 
ty 


e gentleman (now in England), w 


for hi 

other place of 

a » however, or taki js perhe 
for a field, he sprawled over 


was drowned. He is said not to have sunk 
immediately, but to have reared his head 
several times, 

portion 


companion, lately our shipmate, was brought siderable 
on shore, and lodged in the court- ; parently motionless. 
. Davidson's house at Ryswick, ! cautiously unfolded himeelf, till the 


b] 
| yard of Mr 


He ves | sible fur the 
° 
ad | regular screw-like turn that was formed, but 
two of the same sort; but, in their passage | resembling rather a knot, onc purt of the 
to Batavia, one of them broke loose from , body overlaying the other, as if to add 
confinement, and very soon cicared the ; weight to the muscular pressure, the more 
decks, as everybody very civilly made way | effectually to crush his object. During 
m, and ran up the rigging, or to some | time he continued to grasp with his fa 
security. Not being used to , though it appeared an unnecessary precan- 
the sea : tion, that 
ard,and first seized. The poor 


to follow the rapid convo- 


e 
lution of his elongated body. Jt was not a 


this 
ngzA, 


of the animal which he had 
t, in the mean 
time, continued its feeble and ~stifled 
cries for some minutes, but they soon became 


and with it a considerable : more and more faint, and at last it expired. 
of his body, out of the sea. His ' The snake, however, retained it for a con- 


me in his graap, after it was ap- 
He then slowly and 
at 


where he remained for some months, waiting fell dead from his monstrous embrace, when 


| ie 
for 


some comm ship sailing directly 
' ep das in which he was likely to be 
» carefu. M attended to. This opportunity 
offered in the Cresar, and he was accordingly 
embarked on board of that ship with the rest 
‘ of her numerous passengers. During his 
stay at Ryswick he is said to have been 
. usually entertained with a goat for dinner, 
’ once in every three or four weeks, with oc- 
‘ caaionally a duck or a fowl, by way of a 
Geseert. He was brought on board shut u 
in a wooden crib or cage, the bare of whic 
were sufficiently close to prevent his escape ; 
and it had a sliding door, fur the purpose of 
admitting the articles on which he was to 
subsist; the dimensions of the crib were 
about four feet high, and five feet square; 
a@ space sufficiently large for him to coil 
himself round with ease. The live stock for 
his use during the passage, consisting of six 
oats of the ordinary size, were sent with 
m on board, five being considered as a fair 
_ allowance for as many months. At an early 
period of the age we had an exhibition 
of his talent in the way of cating, which was 
publicly performed on the quarter-deck, 
upon which he waa brought. The sliding 
door being opened, one of the goats was 
thrust In, and the door of the cage shut. 
The poor guat. as if instantly aware of all 
the horrors of ite perilous situation, imme- 
diately began to utter the most piercing and 
distressing cries, butting instinctively, at the 
‘ same time, with its head towards the ser- 
pent, in eelf-defence. The snake, which at 
first appeared scarcely to notice the poor 


turning hls head {n the direction of the goat, 
he at length fixed « deadly and malignant 
eye on the trembling victim, whose agony 
and terror seemed to increase ; for, previous 
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an opportunity of being conveyed home : he 
odlats 


| 


nega to prepare himself for swallow! 

it. Placing his mouth in front of the de 
animal, he commenced by lubricating with | 
his saliva that part of the goat; and then | 
taking its muzzle into his mouth, which ' 
had, and indeed always has, the appearance | 
of a raw lacerated wound, he sucked it in, as | 
far as the horns would allow. These pro- ; 
tuberances opposed some little difficulty, not . 
eo much from their extent, as from their : 
points ; however, they also, in a very short 


’ time, disappeared ; that is to say, externally; 
. but their progress was still to be traced very 


to the make seizing its prey, It shook in | 


‘every limb, but still continued ite unavail- 
ing show of attack, by butti 
pent, which now became 

mated to prepare for the banquet. 


ciently ani- 


, and at the same Lime rearing a little 
his ; then suddenly seizing the goat 
by the fure leg with his mouth, and throwing 


Ae eee es 


at the eer- . 
. pert of the body, or stumach, the 
The first | 
operation was that of darting out his furked . 
‘He now coiled himself up again, 


oe 


, it down, it was encircled in an instent in his: 


‘ horrid folds. Su quick, indeed, and so in- 


distinctly on the outside, threatening every 
moment to protrude through the skin. The ! 
victiin had now descended as far as the 
shoulders ; and it was an astonishing sight ! 
to observe the extraordinary action of the 
snake's muscles when stre to such an 
unnatural extent—an extent which must ' 
have utterly destroyed all muscular power | 
in any animal that was not, like himself, 4 
endowed with very peculiar faculties of ex- | 
nsion and action at the sametime. When | 
is head and neck had no other appearance | 
than that of a serpent’s skin, stuffed almost ; 
to bursting, still the workings of the muscles | 
were evident ; aud his power of suction, as ‘ 
it is erroncously called, unabated ; it was, 
in fact, the effect of a contractile muscular | 
power, assisted by two rows of strong houked | 
teeth. With all this he must be so furmed ! 
as tu be able to suspend, for a time, his re- 
spiration, for it is impossible to conceive that 
the process of breathing could be carried on | 
while the mouth and throat were 0 com- 
pletely stuffed and expanded by the body of 
mitting the trachea to be ever #0 hard) com- 
pressed, as they must have been, by ite 
passage downwards. 

The whole operation of completely gorgin 
the goat occupied about two hours an 
twenty minutes: at the end of which time 
the tumefaction was confined to the middle 
superior 

rte, which had been s much distended, 
aving resumed their nature) dimensions. 
and lay 
uletly in his usual torpid state for about 
three weeks Or a month, when, his last meal 
eee to be completely digested aud 

ssuolved, he was presen with another 
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goat, which he killed and devoured with 
equal facility. It would ap that almost 
all he swallows is conv inte nutrition, 
fur a small quantity of calcareous matter 
(and that, perhaps, not a tenth part of the 
bones of the animal), with occasionally some 
of the hairs, seemed to compose his 
faves ;—and this may account for these ani- 
mals being able to remain so long without a 
supply of food." 
ere are many other serpents of the spe- 
cics Boa; of which a short notice is neces- 
ol. The Srotrep Boa. (Joa scytale.) 
This is sometimes scarcely inferior to the 
Boa Constrictor, and is of similar habits. It 
is of a grey colour, marked with large orbi- 
cular spots, interspersed with other marks 
and variegations. It is found in many pare 
of South America._2. The Rincev A. 
(Boa cenchris.) This also grows toa large 
size, though considerably smaller than either 
of the before mentioned ; and may be easily 
distinggtished by the regular distribution of 
its marks and colours. On the back is a 
continued series of very large blackish cir- 
cles from head to tail, while along the sides 
are interspersed several kidney-shaped spots, 
with their centres white. It inhabits South 
America.—3. The Empnroiverev Boa. (Boa 
Phrygia.) There exists scarcely a more truly 
elegunt species in the whole serpent tribe 
than this. It is nearly four feet long; the 
| ground colour white, the back being tinged 
with a cast of yellowish brown ; while along 
the whole upper part is a continued serics of 
black variegations, bearing a striking resem- 
blance to embruidery. It isa native of the 
East Indies.—4. Canixe Boa. (Soa canina.) 
This beautiful snake is about four feet in 
length ;: the head is large, and shaped like 
that ofa dog; the gencrul colour a bright 
Saxon n, With transverse white bars down 
the back, the edges of which are of a deeper 
green than the ground culour of the body : 
the belly is white. This species belongs tu 
. South America.—}5. The Garpen Boa. (Hoa 
hortelana.) The ground colour of this spe- 
cies is a light yellowish brown, or sometimes 
- pule violet, variegated with a dark purplish 
brown pattern resembling rich embroidery. 
The head ia bruad, and the neck slender. 
' There are several others, but the foreguing 
i will convey a sufficient idca of them. 


BOAR. The male of Swine. (See Moc.) 


BOAR-FISH. (Capros aper.) An Acan- 
thopteryzivus fish, resembling the Dory in 
its general outline, and in having the first 
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dorsal fin deeply notched ; but it has no | 
spines ping the dorsal or anal : The fins are 
covered with rough scales ; the mouth pro- 
jects considerably ; and the fins are entire] 
without filaments. The flesh of the Buar- | 
- is but = ae eat. 

very few instances the presence { 
this rare fish on the British coasts have been | 
recorded. We believe the last was by Waring | 
Kidd, Esq., and the following account of it ! 
ap in “The Zoologist,” p. 191 :— 
“« the 6th of March, 1842, a fish six inches ' 
and a half in length and three inches in ! 
width, of most bri t colours, was picked 
up by a fisherman. It was alive when found : ; 
the colours were bright orange and lake. 
The fish was taken by the person who picked 
it up to Mr. Griffins, the principal fish- 
monger of Brighton ; he took it to the Pa- 
vilion, where it was presented to her Majesty. 
It was immediately recognised by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert (the Prince being a 
good naturalist) as the Boar or Hog fish of 
the ancients, a species very scarce on the 
British coasts. His Royal Highness, wishing 
to have it preserved, sent it here; as it was 
for Her Majesty, it gave me great pleasure 
that I succeeded so well, both in preserving 
the colours and in showing the peculiarity of 
the mouth, which the fish has the power of 
extending and contracting at will. When 
extended, it takes the form of a hog’s snout ; 
hence the name of Boar-fish. I suspended | 
the fish under a glass shade, and placed a few 
seaweeds, &c. on the stand. When quite | 
completed, I made a painting of it, and suc- | 
ceeded in repreventing the colours pretty | 
correctly.” 


BOAT-BIILZ. (Cancroma.) A genus 
of Grallatorial birds, distinguished by their 
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RAaT-BILL.—(CANCRIMA COCHELEARIA.) 


very remarkable bill, the form of which by 
aome is likened to a boat with its keel 
upwaris, and by others to the bowls of two 
spoons, the concave sides of which are placed 
in contact. The mandibles are very stout 
and sharp-edged, and the upper one has a 
rojecting point at the extremity. The feet 
have four toes, all of them long, and without 
a connecting membrane; for which reason |; 
these birds perch on the branches of trees 
by the sides of rivers, so that they may 
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| 
| pounce upon the fish as they swim beneath. | 

The anetloa Cancroma ta is the size 

of a domestic fowl. In the male, the fore- 
head, and upper parts of the neck and breast, 
are dirty white ane from the head depends 

a long crest of black feathers. The female | 

has the top of the head black, without theo 

clongated crest. It inhabits Guiana. Brazil, 
and other parts of South America. 


BOAT-FLY. (Notonecta). An aquatic 
Ile terous ineect, the back of which is 
shaped like the battom of a boat; and the 
hind legs, which are thrice as long as the 
fore, aptly oe resemble a pair of oars. 
The legs of the hinder pair have a fringe of 
bristles along their cdge ; by which the aur- 
face, with which they strike the water in 
swimming, is greatly increased. Their ge- 
neral form is well »ted for rapid progres- 
sion in water; and it is from the peculiar 
; aspect and movement of the body that they 
‘ have received their name. They swim on 
‘ their backs; and their eyes are so placed 
. that they are able to see both above and 
_ below the surface of the water, 90 that at the 

approach of es they instantly descend, 
and are out of sight. 


{| BOB-O-LINK. (See Rice Buytine.) 
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BODIAN. There are several species of ' 
! fish, of the Carp kind, bearing name. ‘ 
|); ‘They are natives of the Indian and Ame- 

' can seas; and vary from one foot to three! 
‘ feet in length. The Ara Boniag, ina hly | 
beautiful species, of a bright red colour, | 
with silvery abdomen, and most of the scales ; 
on the body edged with silver ; back blood- | 
red ; dorsal fin rounded at the tip; middle- { 
. sized scales ; and red eyes. It frequents the 

; coasts of Brazil, and its flesh is in much es- 

; teem. 


( BOMBUS. The Humble-bee {which see}. 


BOMBYCID 2. A familyof Lepidopterous 
; Insects, one of the most interesting of which 
' is the Bombyx Mori, well known as the Moth 
‘' ey which the Silkworm turns. The cater- 
\, pillars of most of the species are hairy, and 
aseume the pupa state in acocoon spun for 

’ its protection. 


‘| BOMBYCILLA. The name of a genus of 
‘« birds placed + Breaded among the Dentiros- 
‘> tral genera of his swxcond order of Pusseres. 
. They may be distinguished at first sight froin 
\' any other birds by a remarkable appendage 
‘, on the tips of some of the quills, which has 
' very much the appearance of red sealing- 
wax. Their principal | pasa characters 
are —Bill short, slightly depressed and tri- 
“angular at the base ; above convex, towards 
the tip bent down, and emarginate on each 
side. Nostrils oval, covered with small fea- 
, thers. Feet fou-toed, with the outer one 
connected at the base. (Sve Waxwinc.) 


‘ RBOMBYLIDZAX. A family of insects of 
the order Diptera. They have an sppear- 
ance somewhat resembling that of the smal- 

. ler kinds of Humble-bees, being thickly co- 

: wered with erect downy hair: thelr flight fs 

: rapid ; and they may be frequently observed 

| hang, as if suspended, ever a flower, sip- 
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ving its sweets by means of their long pro- 

Loess, while their wings vibrate so rapidly 

as to be evaroely discerned to move ; then 

darting to another with such rapidity that 

the eye cannot follow them. They frequent 

pardcass open parts of woods, and sunny 
ke ; and are most common in spring. 


BOMBYX. [See 8iLK-wors.] 
BONASSUS, [See Bison.) 


BONITO. (Thynnus.) A handsome fish 
of the order Acanthopterygii, a native of the 
Mediterrancan, and a rare visitant of our 
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shores. It is about three fect long: has a 
sharp head, a small mouth, large gills, full 
silvery eyes, and a crescent-shaped tail. It 
has no acales except on the middle of the 
aides, where a Hine of gold colour runs from 
the head to the tail. It is greenish on the 
vack and sides, but ite belly is of a silvery 
white ; and it is disti shed wd its great 
activity and voracity, belng one of the chief 
enemies of the flying-fish. It is also called 
the Striren Tunrxy. 


BOOBY. (Sula fusca.) The name given 
by navigators to a large bird, a species of 
Gaunet, which inhabits the desolate islands 
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and coasts of most warm climates. 
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The 
none was satura! eae ey aed 
apparcnt stupidity, in quictly itt on 
shore, or gerching on the yard of a ship, till 
knocked on the head, or taken away by any 
one who may attempt it. [See Ganwet.) 


BOOK-WORM. A name given to various 
5 saint of re co pri ide — n Serine 
they destroy books and papers, by 
into them; such ae the Ftinide, Ano- 
biurn, ko. 
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BOOPS. A 
gious fishes, found mostly in the Mediterra- 
nean. The species are generally of brilliant 
colouring, and characterized by a small 
mouth, large eyes, and a rounded furm. 


BOPYRUS. A Ppmrasitic Crustacean, of 
the order Zsopoda, of which three or four 
species are known. They fasten on the 

rawn, hermit crab, and other Crustacea. 

he sexes differ véry much in appearance. 
The B. Squtllarum is far from uncommon in 
this country : it causcs swellings on the side 
of the carapace of the common J’ 
Squilla. 

BOS. The scientific name for a genus 
of hollow-horned ruminating quadrupeds, 
which in their domesticated state contribute 
most materially to the comforts and con- 
veniences of man. [See Ox; Bison, &c.) 

BOSTRICHUS: BOSTRICHIDZ. A 
genus and family of Coleoptcrous insects, of 
the group Xylophila, some species of which ! 









are highly destructive of timber. These Bee- | animal. [See 


tles usually live in wood, which their larve 


by 
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pierce in every direction; and when abun- 
dant in forests, especially thoee of pines and 
firs, they destroy immense numbers of trees : 
ina few years One of the most destructive : 
specice is the Bustrichus Typographicus, or 
the Typographer Bectle. which haa at differ- 
ent times ravaged the forests of Germany. 
It devours, both in the larva and perfect | 
states, the suft wood be- ; 
neath the bark, which ; 
is most essential to the } 
vegetative process, and 
thus causes the death 
of the tree. The fe-: 
males attack the cre- 
vices of the bark, and 
rforate it in diverg- 
@ lateral channels, in 
which from sixty to 
eighty eggs are deposit- 
ed. At the end of fifteen days the larve are | 
hatched, and forthwith commence the work 
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genus of small Acanthoptery- | once attacked but to cut down the trees, bark 


‘called the “ Devil's Coach-horse” (Goertus 
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them and burn the bark, and to remove all 
felled timber without delay. 


BOTAURUS. (See Bitrxrey.} 


BOTRYLLUS. A genus of Molluscous 
animals termed Aggregated A scidians, which 
at first float free and separate, but at a cer- 
tain period of their existence unite to form | 
one commen mass. The aggregated animals | 
thus found together are almost always very 
small, soft, irritable, and contractile, chang- 
ing their form with the slightest movement. 
(See Ascivia.) 


BOTS. The larva or caterpillars of the ; 
Gad-fly, belonging to the order Diptera, : 
genus (Estrus, of which there are numerous : 
species. They infest horses and cattle ; and | 
are distinguished by passing the larval state | 
of their existence within eome animal, and | 
feeding on the juices or substance of that 
USTHUS ; BrEeyZe-FLY, &c.] 


t 
BOTTLE-FISH. (See Saccornarrxx.} | 


BRACHELYTRA. An extensive group | 
of Coleopterous insects, distinguished by the . 
elungate form of the body and the short- 
ness of the wing-cases. ey run and fly 
with equal agility ; preying upon decaying 
auimal and vegetable matters, especially 

» agarica, &c., in which they chiefly 
reside; they are also found in profusion under 
heaps of putrescent plants. They are decided- 
ly carnivorous; some species are, however. 

‘ound in flowers, others upon the margins of 
running streams, and others under the bark 
of decaying trees. — One of the commonest, 
and at the same time most formidable look- 
ing members of the family, is a black species, 
rather more than an inch long, commonly 
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olens). This is frequently to be seen running 
about garden walks, cellars, and dusty roads. 
True to the habits of the family, on the least ! 
approach of danger it immediately puts iteelf 
into a posture of defence, throws the tail over 
the head like a scurpiun, protrudes the anal 
rings, elevates its head, and opens its long 
and powerful jaws.—The geographical range 
of this group of insects is principally confined 
to the temperate climes of the northern 
hemisphere; a few species, however, hare 
been received from tropical climates, which 
are remarkable for the singularity of their 
forms and the splendour of their colours; 
but it rarely happens that the exotic species 
exceed thove of our own country in size. 


BRACHINUS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insecta, with truncated elytra and a smallish 
thorax ; of which the Brachinus crepitans is | 
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of destruction, each gnawing a serpentine | the most common. This insect, which 
gallery between the park and the wood. and | found under stones, is about half an inch 
gradually enlarging its burrow until the | long; the head, thorax, anc 
period when it fe ready to pasa into the pupa | yellowish red colour ; the wing-cases green- 
state ; when, having finally become a perfect | ish, or blue black ; and the antenne reddish. |! 
beetle, it directly bores through the purtion ; They possess a remarkable power of violently 
of the tree which romains between the wood | expelling from the anus a pungent acrid l 
and the outer bark, and cscapes through & fluid, accompanied by a loud report, consi | 
anall circular aperture in the Tater: There | dering the size of the insect ; whence its com- f 
faseen 
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appears to be no remedy when the trees are | mon name of Bombardier Beetle. 
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BRACHIONUS. A genus of minute ani- 
mals, found in stagnant fresh water and in 
sca water. (See ENTONOSTEACA.] 


BRACHIOPODA. A class of rorya a 
| or headless molluscous animals, with bivalve 
‘shells. They are characterized by having 
the mantle organized so as to be serviceable 
Gane altace saat’ araae Gen ao. Wee 
y, arms, but no 
They have no organs of locomotion, but live 
| fixed to submarine bodies. The species are 


: ) 
| 


numerous and widely diffused ; and, though 
comparatively low in the ecale of creatiun, 
the class is interesting both to the physiolo- 
gist and the geologist. 


BRACHYCERUS. A genusof Coleopte- 
xe insects, os 8 fes * which whe sen 
and very rough. They live upon the groun 
and apnea to be poruliac to the south of 
Europe and Africa, particularly abounding 
in the latter quarter of the globe. 


BRACHYPTERES. The name given by 
Cuvier to that class of birds generally known 
as “ Divers.” 


BRACHYTELES. A genus of Quadru- 
mana, 90 nained on account of the very small 
development of the thumb. 


BRACON. A genus of Hymenoptcrous 
insects, allied to the Ichneumons; remark- 
able for the hiatus which exists between the 
mandibles and the clypeus. 


_BRADYPUS. [See 8.Lorn.)} 


BRAHMIN BULL, INDIAN OX, or 
ZEB. (Bus Indicus.) There is a very con- 
} Siderable difference in the various domes- 
ticated Asiatic oxen, as to the size and direc- 
j tion of the horns: sume are short and sub- 
«rect; others incline inwards ; but they are 

generality distinguished by a fatty elevated 
hump upon the withers. he Care are pen- 
. dulons, and the dewlap is usually very 
largely developed. Their colour varies from 
a light ashy grey toa milk white, and their 
i gize frum thx stature of an ordinary bull to 
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| that of a Shetland pony. The limbe of all 
| are light and elegant. The flesh is neither 
' go sweet nor so guod as that of the common 
the hump. which is allowed on 
all hands to be delicious when gan d 
cooked. In many parts of India the Zebu 

used as an animal of burden, and, when har- 


ox, exce 


" nessed to a carriage, it will travel, at an casy | and western consts of Eng 
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rate, about thirty miles a oe Antient wri- 
ters apeak of its performing about double that 
distance ; but if that wore true, it must have 
lost much of its ficetness. The Hindoos regard 
them as animals wo of veneration, and 
conscquently conaider it sinful to slaughter 


{ them; they do not, however, generally ab- 


v 


ect to work then. “They are spread," says 

r. Bennett, “over the whole of Southern 
Asia, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
and the castern coast of Africa from Abys- 
sinia to the Cape of Good Hope.” 


BRAMBLING. (Fringilla montifringilla.) 
This bird, which is also called the Mountain- 
Finch, is larger than the chaffinch. The top 
of the head and the back are of a glossy 
black coluur, slightly edged with a yellow 
brown ; the throat and breast are orange, as 
are the lesser coverts of the wings ; but thuse 
which rest on the quill feathcrs are barred 
with black, tipped with orange; and the 
tail is slightly forked. 


BRANCHIOPODA. An order of Crusta- 
ceous animals, in which the locomotive ex- 
tremitics fulfil the functions of gills. These 
Crustaceans, which are for the most part 
microecupic, are always in motion when in 
an animated state, and are generally pro- 
tected by a shell or crust In the shape of a 
shield, or of a bivalve shell, and are fur- 
nished sometimes with four, sometimes with | 
two antennw. Their feet vary in number, 
somne having not Jess than a hundred. A 
great portion have only one eye. 


BRANCHIOSTEGIL. A tribe of Cartila- 
ginous flahes, comprehending those in which 
the gills arc free, and covered by a mem- 
brane ; including the Sturgeon and Chimera 
(which eee). 


BREAM. (Abramis brama.) A fish of 
the Carp family, and by anglers often called |! 
the Carp-bream ; found in lakes, and in the | 
deepest parts of still rivers. The budy is ex- 
tremely deep and thin in proportion to its | 
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length, and the back much elevated. Length 
two feet to two feet and a half; colour olive, 
with a pale or flesh-coloured tinge on the - 
under parta; scalcs large ; dorsal fin rather 
emall, and situated a little beyond the | 
middle of the back ; anal fin extending from 
the vent nearly to the tail, which is pretty 
deeply furked. Its flesh ie generally con- 
sidered coares and extremely josipid. 

The 8ra Baran ( Pargua centrodontua)isn : 
eommon fish in the Mediterrancan, nor is it 
by any means uncommon on the southern | 


land, especially 
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. during summer andautumn. The spawn is 
shed in the beginning of winter in deep water; 
and it retreate altogether fro 








































m our shores in 

severely cold weather. The young of this fish 
' gre commonly ‘known by the name of Chads. 
: The Sea bream is not very highly esteemed 
' for the table, elther fresh or salted. 


| BREEZE-FLY. ((@strus; @stride.) The 
insects we are about to describe are produced 
’ from ie Rabnpaa Mable pels n — 
are term £ ecp 3 and in 
_ cows and oxen, wornils;" and these three 


' represent three divisions of the family, dif- 
fering essentially in their history. The per- 
fect insect produced from each d of larva 


is properly termed a Breeze-fly. Before we 
proceed farther, however, we beg to state 
that the observations which fullow are taken 
_ from Mr. Newman's History of Insects, who | 
uotes as his authority “An Essay on the ; 
ts of Horses and other animals, by Bracy 
Clark, F. L. 8.” 

“The opinions of the Breeze-fly of the | 
horse, or bot, ae it is usually termed, as tothe | 
benefit or injury derived from it, are very 
opposite ; some ubservers go so far as to as- | 
sert that the larvm occasionally completely ; 
perforate the stomach of the horse, causing ; 
diseuse, pain, and even death ; others regard | 


them as perfectly innocuous ; and one author 
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rious investigations entitle his opinions to 

the greatest respect, believes the effect of | 

bots to be salutiferous rather than otherwise; | 
‘ and trom his masterly essay the following 
particulars are extracted. 

“ The female fly, in approaching the horse 
for the purpose of ovipuxition, carries her - 
body nearly upright in the air, the protruded , 

ovipositor being curved inwards and up-: 
wards. Suspending herself fur a few seconds | 
‘ before the part of the horse on which she | 
intends to deposit the egg, she suddenly , 
darts upon it, and leaves the egg adhering 
to the hair: she hardly appears to settle, ; 
but merely touches the hair with the egg: 
held out on the extreme point of the ovi- ; 
positor, the egg adhering by means uf a glu- | 
tinous Hquor with which ft is covered. She; 
then leaves the horse at a small distance, | 
pre & second » and. puising her- | 

eclf before the part, deposits it in the same , 

way : the liquor dries, and the egg becomes | 

firmly gl to the hair. This is repeated | 
till four or five hundred are sometimes | 
laced on one horse. The akin of the hure 

s usually thrown into a tremulous motion | 

on the touch of the insect, which merely ; 
arises from the very great irritability of the | 
skin and cutaneous muscles at this seasun of | 
the year, occasiuned by the heat and con- | 
, tinual teasing uf the flies, til! at nenesh there ; 
‘ muscles appear to act involuntarily on the , 
slightest touch of any whatever. i 

“ The fly does not deposit her eggs at ran- | 
dom on the horse's body. but selects those 

parse which are most likely to be nibbled . 
| y the horse: the inside of the knee is fre- 

quently chosen, but all naturalists must 
have remarked how commonly the cess of 
the bot are depusited on that part of a horse's | 
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(Mr. Bracy Clark}, whose careful and labo- 


shoulder which he can never reach with hie; 
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mouth, and thus, to a casual observer, it 
would seem that they must perish, and fail 
in the object for which et parent designed 


them. Now there is a provision 
which exactly counteracts this difficulty. | 
t 





horses are together in a pasture, and 
one of them feels an irritation on any part 
of the neck or shoulder which he cannot | 
reach with his mouth, he will nibble another ' 
horse in the corresponding part of his neck | 
or shoulder, and the horse so nibbled will | 
immediately perform the kind office re- | 
quired, and begin nibbling away in the part | 
ndicated. The horses, when they become | 
used to this fly, and find it does them no © 
injury by sucking their blood, hardly 
a a do not appear at all aware ite . 
object. ' 
“ When the s have remained on the - 
hairs four or five days, they become mature, 
after which time the alipnters application of 
warmth and moisture is sufficient to bring 
forth in an instant the latent larva. At this 
time, if the lips or tongue of the horse touch 
the egg, ite operculum is thrown open, and | 
the young larva liberated: this readily | 
adheres to the moist surface of the tongue. 
and is from thence conveyed with the food 
to the stomach. It is worthy of remark, | 
that it is probable the greater part of the 
eggs dcpusted by this fly are taken up in 
consequence of the irritation of other flies, 
as the 7ubani and Stomoxides, which, by 
rpetually settling on the skin, occasion a 
orse to nibble himself on those parts, and 
thus receive the larv# on the to and 
lips, whence they are introduced into the 
stomach. « # ® The larva, when matured, ; 
ee the stomach of the animal and falis to , 
the ground, and finding a convenient place | 
of retreat, undergoes its change to a chrysalis, | 
the skin then losing its organization, and ! 
chenging in colour m a whitish red toa : 
reddish brown. After remaining torpid in | 
the chrysalis state a few weeks, the super- ; 
fluous muisture being removed and the | 
of the fature insect hardened by drying, | 
t bursts frum its confincment, the fly ; 
makes its exit at the small end of the case. ; 
A few hours after quitting their shell they | 
become dry. take wing, and seek their mates. 
** A second species of Breeze-fly has a still : 
more wonderful hi : ite eggs are laid in - 
the nostrils of sheep, one to seven or ' 
eght in each individual, and these on be- | 
coming larve,enter the fruntal and maxillary — 
sinuses, and even the horns, and on | 
their secretions: when the larve are young 
they are perfectly white and transparent, - 
except two amall black horny plates: as 
they increase in size the upper surface be- 
comes marked with two transverse brown 
lines on cach segment, the anterior being 
sherter and narrower than the Or; 
and some spots are also oyservabie on the | 
sides. The y consists of twelve segments 
desidce the he These larva move with 
considerable map ide holding with their 
tentacula to a fi point and drawing up 
the body. When full the larva fall 
through the nostrils of the sheep, and ¢han 
to the pupa state lying on the carth or ad- 
hering to the side of a blade of gras: in 
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| about tye as the io ns the chrysalis 
. | opens, an eC makes ite ap oe. 
| Sheep are cxevedl ly annoyed by these 
: files, and to avoid them lie down in ruts 
with their heads close to the ground; at 
other times we eee them Huddled together 
under trees in a dense mass or phalanx, the 
nose of each being pushed into the fleece of 
{ another. 
|; _“ There is a third apeces of Breeze-fly, 
' far more formidable either of those 
: previously described: its eggs are laid on 
‘ the backs and sides of cows and oxen, and 
; the larve hatched from them enter the hide, 
: Pprodeing tumours as | as pigeons’ eggs. 
he larva iteelf is of an oblong figure, larger 
/ a¢ one extremity than at the other; the 
, body is divided into ten or twelve segments 
; by transverse bands, and these are again 
, intersected by six longitudinal lines, which 
| purse up the skin, and produce along the 
; eides a series of mammifornn protubcrances, 
‘ each possessing at its extremity a respiratory 
' pore: on each segment of the body ma 
observed ridges, or dotted prominent lines, 
interrupted however b e longitudinal 
lines already noticed: there are in paire a 
narrower and broader line of minute dots or 
ints; the narrower line is found, under a 
ens, to be formed of hooks bent towards the 
rosterior extremity of the insect ; the broader 
ines 
te 





wild and furious, and gad or stray from the 
pastures, and hence the ancient epithet of 
gad-fly. When oxen are yoked to the plough 
the attack of this ay is attended with rea 


danger, since they become perfectly uncon- 
trollable, and often run directly forwards | 
through the h or whatever obstructs | 
their way. On this account many ploughs | 
are provided with a contrivance for setting | 
the oxen immediately at Hberty. When | 
the cattle are attacked by this fly, it is easily 
known by the extreme terror and agitation | 
of the whole herd; the unfortunate object | 
of the attack runs bellowing from amon, 
them, and secka a refuge in the neares 
water; the tail becomes rigid, and is bran- 
dished aloft, or held straight out from the 
body. Its frightened companions follow in 
the rear of the animal attacked, and a wild 
and apparently unmeaning chase takes place, 
which, from the inelegant gallop of the cows, 
has often a very ludicrous effcct. 


BRENT GOOSE. A much smaller bird 
than the common wild goose, but with longer 
wings; and !t traverses greater distances in 
ita migrations. Its breeding placcs are in 
the far north ; but it migrates for the winter 
to France, England, Ireland, &c. The head, 
neck, bill, and upper part of the breast are 
black ; and on each side of the slenderest 

of be pec pba rc pert ore 
. reast, the scapulars, and coverte of the wings 
serio the ex Pir ap leah peatnar a are ash-coloured; the feathers, both above 
ies or depresses itself in the and below the tail, are white ; and the tail, 

ni the quill feathers, and the legs are black 


: tumour, and finally, when mature, effects its 
_ vt , BRENTHID, or BRENTIDE. A fa- 


jj = He tooa of the larva appears to be the | mily of Coleopterous insects, which are | 
ape? tter surrounding it in the tumour | among the most remarkable of the beetle 
it exists: as regards the period of | tribe, and almost entirely confined to tropi- 
, wm edntinuing to feed we have little satis- | cal climates. Disin grisea characters :— 
juformation. Its colour when young ! body much elongated ; tarsi with the penul- 
is white, but as it advances towards maturity | timate joints bilobed; antennw filiform, 
it besomes browner, and finally of a deep | or in some with the termina! joint formed 
dark brown, Fo pag ie to black ; having | into a club; proboscis projecting horizon- 
attained its eize, it presses itself against | tally ; palpi minute. They are tound crawl- 
the upper part of the tumour, and by sume | ing on trees, or under the bark, and sume- 
unknown process makes an aperture in the | times on flowers. Their general colour is 
hide of about sufficient size to admit a pea ; | black or brown, with red spots or markings. 
this the larva wriggles itself aj = Dr. Thaddeus Harris, librarian of Harvard 
segment at a time until it comes quite out, | College, gives a detailed account of a North . 
and falling to the ground seeks a convenient | American especies, in his fine work on the 
retreat in which to become a chrysalie. Insects of Massachusetts. We somewhat 
“The chrysalis is of a dark brown colour, ! condense his history of it. It is the Bren- 
and in figure sumewhat resembles the half! thus scptemtrionalis. The Northern Bren- 
of a walnut-shell, being nerruwer at one ! thus, so named because most of the other 
end than the other, flat on one side, and ; species are tropical insects, is of a mahog- 
very rounded and convex on the other; after, any brown colour; the wing cases are 
lying on the ground for some weeks, a portiun | semewhat darker, ornamented with narrow 
of the indurated skin or cover, of a triangu- | tawny yellow spots, and marked with deep | 
lar shape, is furced up at the smaller end, | furrows, the ei of which are punctured. ; 
and through the rture thus occasioned | Its common length is about aix-tenths of an 
the fly-emerges. The Ay is large and hand- | inch, but much larger as well as smaller spe- 
somely coloured ; although the presence of | cimens frequently occur. The Northern 
the larve in the backs of cattle is frequently | Brenthue inhabits the white oak, on the 
observable, the inseet in its perfect state trunks and under the bark of which it may 
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rarety met with. and very few of our cabinets | be found in June and July, having then 

good specimens ; }t flies with rapidity, | completed ite transformations. The female, 

but apparently without nvise, and never | when about to lay her eggs, punctures the 
ventures over water. bark with her slender snout, and drops an | 
! “The act of oviposition appears to be | egg in cach hole thus made. The grub, as | 
attended with severe suffering, or apprehen- | evon as it is hatched, bores into the solld | 

. gon at least, which makes the cattle run | wood, forming a cylindrical passage, which 
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it keeps clear by pushing its castings out of ; 
the orifice of the hole, as fast as they accu- 
mulate. These casti or chips are like 
very fine saw-dust ; and the holes made by 
the insects are easily discovered by the dust 
around then. The {aks is about an inch 
long and nearly cylindrical ; the laat ent 
is of a horny consistence, and is obliquely 
hollowed at the end, so as to form a kind of 
gouge or mag the of which are fur- 
nished with little notches or teeth. It is b 
means of this singular scoop that the At, 
shovels the minute grains of wood out of its 
burrow. The pups, which is of a yellowish 
white colour, is met with in the burrow 
formed by the larva ; the back is furnished 
with transverse rows of little thorns or sharp 
teeth, and there are two larger thorns at the 
extremity of the body. These minute thorns 
probably enable the pupa to move towards 
the mouth of its burrow when it is about to 
be transformed, and may serve also to keep 
ita body steady during its exertions in cast- 
ing off its pupa-skin. These insects are must 
abundant in trees that have been cut down 
for timber or fuel, which are generally at- 
tacked the first summer aftcr they are felled ; 
it has also been ascertained that living trees 
do not always escape, but those that are in 
fun) vigour are rarely perforated by grubs of 
this kind. 


BREVIPENNES. The term given to the 
first family of Stilt-birds, the shortness of 
whose wings are inadequate to perform the 
function of flight ; the weight o ir mas- 
sive bodies appearing to require more mus- 
cular power to support them in the air than 
nature has furnished them with. The pec- 
toral muscles are reduced to extreme tenuity ; 
but the muscles of the thighs and legs are 
of an enormous thickness. (See Ostuicu, 
Cassow ary, &c.] 


BRILL, or PEARL. (Pleuronectes rhom- 
bus.) In its general form this fish resembles 
the Turbot, but is inferior to it both in size 
and quality. It is distinguished from the 
Turbot by the perfect smoothness of its skin, 
which is covered with scales of a moderate 
size, and by ite pale brown colour above, 
marked by scattered yellowish or rufous 
spots; the lateral line, as in the Turbot, is 
first arched over the pectoral fins, and from 
thence rune straight to the tail. The Brill 
is taken on many of our coasts ; the 
principal part of the supply for the London 
market being derived from the southern 
coast, where it is most abundant. 


BRIMSTONE (BUTTERFLY}. Aname 
applied by collectors to the Butterfly called 
Gounepteryx Rhamui. 


BROCK. A local name given to the 
a rink Burns alludes to a “ stinking brork.” 
It also denotcs a hart in its third year. 


BRUCHUS : BRUCHID. A genus and 
family of Coleopterous insects, allied to the 
Weevils, and ‘thus characterized: palpi 
obvious, filiform, not very minute ; rostrum 
broad ; labrum exserted ; antennm eleven- 
jointed, sub-clavate, with the club formed 


of distinct joints in some; filiform, or gra- 
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dually thicker towards their points, in others; 
serrated or pectinated; the anus naked ; 
hind feet generally very large. The female 
deposits an egg in.the young and tender germ 
of various leguminous or cereal plants, &c., 
upon which the larva feeds, and within 























BROOCHES REMMISK Be 


which it undergoes its transformations: the , 
perfect insect, in order to make its escape, 
detaches a portion of the epidermis like a 
small cup; hence the small holes often ob- 
served in peas, lates, oc The family is very 
extensive. Bruchus pisi, Linm, which is two 
lines long, black, with grey spota on the 
elytra, in some years does great to 
peas, particularly in North America, Bru- 
chua gah a the figure of which is here 

ven, with the head and limb, is a 

ne example of this family. By some authors 
it is placed in a separate genus. & 


BRUSH TURKEY. 
Grn by the colonists to the New Holland 
ulture (of Latham,) or Tallegalla {of 
Gould). (See TALLEGALLA.} Aa 


BUBO. A subgenus of owls. [See Ow J 


BUCCINUM. Agenugof Molluscous ani- 
mals called Whelks ; they characters : 
of which are, that their moutithig¢am oblong 
or very las pent oval, the as ; of 
which are slightly beaked. In the 1 
system, the Buccina form a distinct 
of the univalve and spiral Testacesa. ; 
species most usually met with on the coasts 
of the British isles are the brown, massy, | 
waved, striated, reticulated, and small Buc: | 
cina. The shell of the Buccinum lapillus | 
(the common White Buccinum) is one of the ; 
shells from which the ancients are sup 
to have extracted their indelible purple dye, 
called the Tyrian purple. The part con- 
taining the colouring matter is a longitu- 
dinal vein, just under the skin on the back, 
behind the head. If the vein ie laid open 
with a needle, a tenacious yellow matter will 
flow, which being applied with a hair pen- 
cil to linen, silk, or paper, it will in a short 
shane oe a a yellow, iy Sia 

to pale green, then assume a blu 
ane, 























































cast, and afterwards a deep and 


le. 

Pte learn from Mr. Stevenson's interesti 
Meichen of Re stg i of the Bell Rock | 
t-house, e ucctnum lapillus re 
upon the Mussel (Mytilue edule.) Dir. 3. | 
says, “ When the workmen first landed upon 
the Bell Rock, limpets of a very large size 
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were common, but were soon picked up for 
bait. As the limpete disappeared, wo endea- 
voured to plant a colony of mussels, from 
beds at the mouth of the river Eden, of a 
larger kind than those which seem to be 
' natural to the rock. These larger mussels 
were likely to have been useful to the work- 
men, and might have been especially so to 
the light-kcepers, the future Inhabitants of 
the rock, to whom that delicate fish would 
: have afforded a fresh meal, as well asa bet- 
' ter bait than the Himpet; but the mussels 
| were soon obeerved to open and die in great 
' numbers. For some time this was ascribed 
, to the effects of the violent surge of the sea, 
: but the Buccinum lapilius (Purpura) havin 
; it was ascertained that it 
: proved a successful enemy to the mussel. 
i The Buccinum, being furnished with a pro- 
boecis capable of buring, was obeerv to 
| perforate a emall hole in the shell, and thus 
; to suck out the finer parts of the body of 
the mussel; the valvea of course opened, 
aud the remainder of the fish was washed 
; away by the sea. The perforated hole is 
| generally wen the thinnest part of the shell 
and is perfectly circular, of a champhered 
form, being wider towards the outward side, 
' and so perfectly smouth and regular as to 
t have all the appearance of the most beautiful 
» work of an expert artist. It became a matter 
extremely desirable to preserve the museel, 
and it seemed practicable to extirpate the 
buccinum. But after we had picked up and 
destroyed many barrels of them, their extir- 
pation was at length given up asa hopeless 
tesk. The musecls were thus abandoned as 
their prey, and in the course of the third 
year's operatiuns, so successful had the ra- 
vages of the duccinum been, that not a single 
mussel of a large size was to be found upon 
, the rock; and even the emal)] kind which 
bred there, are now chiefly confined to the 
extreme pointes of the rock, where it would 
enemy cannot so easily follow 








which surround the base of the bill,and pro- 
ect ing the chin like a beard. (See 
ARBET. 


BUCEROS. (See Horxsitc.) 


BUCK. The male of the Fallow Deer, the 
female of which is called a Doe. (See Deer.) 


BUFFAIAO. (Bos bubalus.) <A specics of 
Ox, found in various parts of India; but 
in America the naine of “ Buffalo” ts uni- 
versally given to the Bison {which sce}. 
The Buffaloes are of large size, but low 
in proportion to their bulk; they have no 
hunch on the back, and only a small dewlap 
on the breast; the hide is generally black ; 
the tall a and slender. They generally 
live in email flocks, but sumetimes are found 
in herds of considerable numbers ; uent- 
ing muist and marshy eltuations, and pre- 
ferring the aareeley Phe ole a the — ond 
swampy uns to that o plains. 
They swim well, and cross the broadest 
rivers without hesitation ; their gait ta heavy, 
and they run almost always with 
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BUCCO. A genus of birds, called Barbets, | 
a name derived frum the bristly feathers | 


the nose | appears not to have been an uncommon pest , 
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horizontal, being principally guided by the 
’ They ure fierce and stub- 


sense of smelling. 





NUWKATO —(H04@ RORATON,) 


born, and with difficulty sulgunsved— one ' 
Arnce Buffalo (/toe arni) has horna of a | 
prodigious alze and length; the horns are | 
turned Jatcrally, flattened jin front, and ; 
wrinkled on the concave surface. A pair of . 
them are in the British Museum, each of ; 
which measures along the curve from base , 
to tip, six feet three Inches, and cighteen . 
inches in circumference at the hase. 
This formidable animal is found wild in| 
many parte of India, and also tame wherever . 
the inhabitants have occasion for ita services. : 
Being extremely strong, they are employed | 
in agriculture, and in drawing and carryin 
burdens, being guided by rings thrust through | 
their noses. All Buffaloes are extremely 
fearful of fire; and they have a great aver- | 
sion to red colours. In general. they are very ; 
inoffensive, if lef undisturbed ; but when 
wounded, or even fired at, their fury becomes 
ungovernable ; they then tear up the ground 
with their fore-feet, nake s horrid belluw- 
ing, and pursuc the objects of their resent- 
ment with determined fury. (See Bisun.) 


BUFO. (See Toap.} 


BUG. (Cimex.) Of the numerous tribe of 
Hemipterous tusects belonging to the genus 
Cimerx, we may specify the troublesome and 
nauseous insect, the Cimex lectulariua, or 
common domestic Bug. To give a very par- 


| ticular description of this nuxious tormentor 


j 
would be superfluous: it may be sufficient | 
to observe, that it is of an oval shape, about ; 
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flat form, and of a reddish-brown colour. 

It le nasertert, though it may be difficult to 

say how truly, that the Rug was scarecly | 
known In England before the year 1470, ; 
having been Imported from America among . 
the timber used in rebuilding the city ‘ 
London after the great fire of lind; but It | 
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in several countries of Europe before that 
time. Its blood-sucking properties, and the 
offensive smell it emits when touched, are 
too well known to require comment. The 
female Bug deposits her eggs in the beginning 
of summer; they are very small, white, and of 
an oval shape ; each is fixed to a small hair- 
Uke stalk, which is glutinous, and readily 
adheres to any thing it touches. The places 
| in which the eggs are generally deposited 
| are the crevices of bedsteads or other furni- 
|| ture, or the walls of a room. During the 
winter months these odious insects secrete 
themeelves behind walls, old wainscoting, or 
; any neglected places, where thcy are capa- 
: ble of bearing the most intense frost without 
injury, and on the return of warm weather 
again emerge from their concealment. A 
Bug always avoids the light, if possible ; and 
takes advantage of every chink and crann 
to make as secure | eut; its motion 
slow and unwieldy ; but ite sight is so ex- 
quisite, that although it persccutes its victim 
with unceasing assiduity In the dark, the 
moment it perceives the light, it generally 
makes good its retreat.— The Rev. Leonard 
- Jenyns has described two or three other spe- 
cics found in this country. (Sce Cimxex.) 


BULIMUS. The name of a very exten- 
sive genus of terrestrial molluscs, very much 
resembling the Helix. Some attain to great 

size. (See Hexix.) 
{ BULL-DOG. (Canis (domesticus] molos- 
aus). A variety of the Dog, remarkable for its 
’ short, broad muzzle, and the projection of 
its lower jaw. The head is massive and 
large, and the frontal sinuses large ; the lips 
are thick and pendulous; the ears pendant 
at the extremity ; the neck robust and short ; 
_ and the legs short and thick. Though inof- 
, fensive and harmless when properly domesti- 
: cated, the Bull-dog presents to the eye a 
' most terrific appearance : the doubtful and 
' designing leer, the tiger-like shortness of the 
: head, the under-hung jaw, the width of the 
' skull, the distension of the nostrils, and the 
' almost constant sight of the teeth, hold forth 
a very formidable proof of the power he can 
' exert, when that power is angrily brought 
‘ into action. The breed is by no means so 
‘ numerous as formerly, in consequence of the 
| abolition of the barbarous sport of bull-bait- 
‘ing: the butchers, however, use Bull-dogs 
‘ in catching and throwing down cattle ; and 
. it is surprising to ece the apparent ease with 
| which the do, will seize an ox by the nose, 
‘ and hold him perfectly still,or throw him on 
: his side, at his master’s command. They be- 
‘ come very vicious, and sometimes extremely 
; danycrous, as they advance in years, inflict- 
i inge dreadful bites for the slightest provoca- 
; tion; in thelr unrestrained state, indeed, they 
, are a real nuisance, and therefore ought 
Don to be allowed their full liberty. (Sve 
G. 


BULLA. A genus of Molluscous animals 
with univalve shells ; whose general charac- 
ters aro, that the shell is sub-oval, that the 
aperture is oblung and «emooth, and that one 
end is a little convoluted. The animal 
breathes by gills, but has no respiratory tube, 
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~~ gy -and consequently the 
a margin of aperture 
of the shell is entire, or 
without a fissure or 
canal. There are Pb 
merous species, wi 
diffused ; generally ee 
bout the size of a bean, 
tho’ sometimes much 
larger. Most of this 
enus, especialy of the 
loons sizes,are furnish- 
ed with an organ ex- 
actly resembling the 
gizzard of a fowl, and which they sypest to 
use for the purpose of masticating their food. 


BULLFINCH. (Lozia pyrrhula of Lin- | 
neus.) A well-known and pretty bird, about 
the size of a sparrow. Its wild noteisa soft 
low twitter ; but, when tamed, it becomes re- 
markably docile, and learns with t faci- 
lity to whistle musical airs, which, if pro- 
perly taught, it seldom wholly forgets. The | 

ll is strong, short, black, and thick ; the | 
u pet part © the head, the ring round the ; 
bu , and the origin of the neck, fine glossy | 
black ; the back ash grey; breast and bell 
red ; wings and tail black; the upper { 
coverts and vent are white ; lege dark brown. | 
The female is very like the male, but the | 
colours are less bright, and the under parts — 
of areddish brown. These birdsare comenon 
in every part of our island, as well as in | 
most parts of Europe; their usual haunts . 
during summer are woods and thickets ; they . 
also frequent our orchards and gardens in | 
the spring, seeking not only the insects which : 
are pi in the tender buds of fruit-trees, : 
but feeding on the buds ; on which account ; 
they are regarded by eners a6 among 
the most pernicious of the feathered race. 














RULTLPFINCTHL—{ FYRRECLA PYRROOLA.) 


The Bullfinch is a native of England, and | 
also of most parts of the European conti- ! 
nent. It generally constructs ite nest, which 
ia composed of amall dry twigs, in the thickest 
parte of a white or black thorn - The 
temale meio pare pea five ee i 
eggs, mar wit rk spots at the larger 
end; and breeds about the latter end of ! 
May. The bird is very common in the . 
mountainous parts of Germany ; from which . 
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were common, but were soon picked up for 
bait. As the limpets disappeared, we endea- 
voured to plant a colony of mussels, from 
beds at the mouth of the river Eden, of a 
larger kind than those which seem to be 
natural to the rock. These larger mussels 
were likely to have been useful to the work- 
men, and might have been especially so to 
the light-keepers, the future inhabitants of 
the rock, to whom that delicate fish would 
have afforded a fresh meal, as well as a bet- 
ter bait than the limpet; but the mussels 
were soon observed to open and die in great 
numbers. For some time this was ascribed 
to the effects of the violent surge of the sea, 
but the Buccinum lapillua (Purpura) having 
increased, it was ascertained that it 

proved a successful enemy to the mussel. 
The Buccinum, being furnished with a pro- 
boscis capable of boring, was observed to 
perforate a small hole in the shell, and thus 
to suck out the finer parts of the body of 
the mussel; the valves of course opened, 
and the remainder of the fish was washed 
away by the sea. The perforated hole is 
generally upon the thinnest part of the shell 
and is perfectly circular, of a champhered 
form, being wider towards the outward side, 
and so perfectly smooth and regular as to 
have all the appearance of the most beautiful 
work of an expert artist. It became a matter 
extremely desirable to preserve the mussel, 
and it seemed practicable to extirpate the 
buccinum. But after we had picked up and 
destroyed many barrels of them, their extir- 
pation was at length given up as a hopeless 
task. The mussela were thus abandoned as 
their prey, and in the course of the third 
year's operations, so successful had the ra- 
vages of the buccinum been, that not a single 
mussel of a large size was to be found upon 
the rock; and even the small kind which 
bred there, are now chiefly confined to the 
extreme points of the rock, where it would 
real their enemy cannot so easily follow 

em.” : 


BUCCO. A genus of birds, called Barbets, 
a name derived from the bristly feathcrs 
which surround the base of the bill,and pro- 
ect beneath the chin like a beard. [Sec 
ARBET.} 


BUCEROS. [See Hornsi.t.] 


BUCK. The male of the Fallow Deer, the 
female of which is called a Doe. [See Dien.) 


BUFFALO. (Bos bubalus.) <A species of 
Ox, found in various parts of India; but 
in America the name of Buffalo" is uni- 
versally given to the Bison {which see]. 
The Buffaloes are of large size, but low 
in proportion to their bulk; they have no 
hunch on the back, and only a small dewlap 
on the breast ; the hide is generally black ; 
the tail long and slender. They generally 
live in smali fiocks, but sometimes are found 
in herds of considerable numbers ; frequent- 
ing moist and marshy situations, and pre- 
ferring the coarse vegetation of the forest and 
swampy regions to that of open plains. 
They swim well, and cross the broadest 
rivers without hesitation ; their gait is heavy, 
and they run almost always with the nose 
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horizontal, being principally guided by the 
‘ They are fierce and stub- 





sense of amolling. 





RBUEPAIO.— (108 BKOBALOR,) 


born, and with difficulty subjugated.—The 


Arnee Buffalo (Bos arni) has horns of a 
prodigious size and length ; the horns are 
turned laterally, flattened in front, and 
wrinkled on the concave surface. A pair of 
them are in the British Museum, each of 
which measures along the curve from base 
to tip, six fect three inches, and eighteen 
inches in circumference at the base. 

This formidable animal is found wild in 
many parta of India, and alsotame wherever 
the inhabitants have occasion for its services. 
Being extremely strong, they are employed 
in agriculture, and in drawing and carryin 
burdens, being guided by rings thrust sbroug 
their noses. All Buftaloes are extremely 
fearful of fire ; and they have a great aver- 
sion to red colours. In general, they are very 
inoffensive, if left undisturbed ; but when 
wounded, or even fired at, their ay becomes 
ungovernable ; they then tear up the ground 
with their fore-feet, make a horrid bellow- 
ing, and pursue the objects of their resent- 
ment with determined fury. [See Bison.) 


BUFO. [See Toap.} 


BUG. (Cimex.) Of the numerous tribe of 
Hemipterous insects belonging to the genus 
Cimex, we may specify the troublesome and 
nauseous inacect, the Cimex lectularius, or 
common domestic Bug. To give a very par- 
ticular description of this noxious tormentor 
would be superfluous: it may be sufficient 
to observe, that it is of an oval shape, about 
the sixth of an inch long, of a compressed or 





BU9.— (GIMEX LEaTULARING,) 


flat form, and of a reddish-brown colour. 
It is asserted, though it may be difficult to 
say how truly, that the Bug was scarcel 
known in England before the year 1670, 
having been imported from America among 
the timber used in rebutting the city of 
London after the great fire of 1666; but it 
appears not to have been an uncommon pest | 
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in several countries of Europe before that 
time. Its blood-sucking properties, and the 
offensive smell it emits when touched, are 
too well known to require comment. The 
female Bug deposits her eggs in the beginni 
of summer; they are very small, white, and 
an oval shape ; each is fixed to a small hair- 
like stalk, which is glutinous, and readily 
adheres to any thing it touches. The places 
in which the eggs are generally deposited 
are the crevices of bedsteads or other furni- 
ture, or the walls of a room. During the 
winter months these odious insects secrete 
themselves behind walls, old wainscoting, or 
any neglected places, where they are capa- 
ble of bearing the most intense frost without 
injury, and on the return of warm weather 
again emerge from their concealment. A 
Bug always avoids the light, if possible ; and 
takes advantage of every chink and crann 
to make a secure lodgment; its motion is 
slow and unwieldy ; but ite sight is so ex- 
quisite, that although it persecutes its victim 
with unceasing agsiduity in the dark, the 
moment it perceives the light, it generally 
makes good its retreat. — The Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns has described two or three other spe- 
cics found in this country. (See Cimmx.] 


BULIMUS. The name of a very exten- 
sive genus of terrestrial molluscs, very much 
resembling the Helix. Some attain to great 
size. (See Hxxix.) 


BULL-DOG. (Canis [domesticus] molos- 
sus). A varicty of the Dog, remarkable for its 
short, broad muzzle, and the projection of 
its lower jaw. The head is massive and 
large, and the frontal sinuses large ; the lips 
are thick and pendulous; the ears pendant 
at the extremity ; the neck robust and short ; 
and the legs short and thick. Though inof- 
fensive and harmless when properly domeasti- 
cated, the Bull-dog presents to the eye a 
moat terrific appearance : the doubtful and 
designing leer, the tiger-like shortness of the 
head, the under-hung jaw, the width of the 
skull, the distension of the nostrils, and the 
almost constant sight of the teeth, hold forth 
a very formidable proof of the power he can 
exert, when that pore is angrily brought 
into action. The breed is by no means so 
numerous as formerly, in consequence of the 
abolition of the barbarous sport of bull-bait- 
ing ; the butchers, however, use Bull-dogs 
in agence and throwing down cattle ; and 
it is surprising to sce the apparent ease with 
which the dog will seize an ox by the nose, 
and hold him perfectly still, or throw him on 
his side, at his master’s command. They be- 
come very vicious, and sometimes extremcly 
dangerous, as they advance in years, inflict- 
ing dreadful bites for the slightest provoca- 
tion; in their unrestrained state, indeed, they 
are a real nuisance, and therefore ought 
er to be allowed their full liberty. (Sce 

oa. 


BULLA. A genus of Molluscous animals 
with univalve shells; whose general charac- 
ters are, that the shell is sub-oval, that the 
aperture is oblong and smooth, and that one 
end is a little convoluted. The animal 
breathca by gills, but has no respiratory tube, 



















and connequentty. the 
margin of the aperture 
of the shell is entire, or 
without a fissure or 
canal. There are nu- 
merous species, widely 
diffused ; generally a- 
bout the size of a bean, 
tho’ sometimes much 
larger. Most of this 
nus, a epieny — 
ger sizes,are furnish- 
ed with an organ ex- 
actly resembling the 

gizzard of a fowl, and which they appear to 
use for the purpose of masticating their food. 


BULLFINCH. (Loz:ia pyrrhula of Lin- 
neus.) A well-known and pretty bird, about 
the size of a sparrow. Its wild noteis « soft 
low twitter ; but, when tamed, it becomes re- 
markably docile, and learns with great faci- 
lity to whistle musical airs, which, if pro- 
perly taught, it seldom wholly forgets. The 

ill is strong, short, black, and thick ; the 
upper part of the head, the ring round the 
bill, and the origin of the neck, fine glossy 
black ; the back ash grey; breast and bell 
red ; wings and tail black; the upper tail 
coverts and vent are white ; legs dark brown. 
The female is very like the male, but the 
colours are less bright, and the under parts 
of areddish brown. These birds are comanon 
in every part of our island, as well as in 
most parts of Europe; their usual haunts ; 
Goring Sumner are woods and thickets ; they 
also frequent our orchards and gardens in 
the spring, seeking not only the insects which 
are jodese in the tender buds of fruit-trees, ' 
but feeding on the buds ; on which account | 
they are regarded by ap erties as among 
the most pernicious of the feathered race. 
























RULLFINCH.—{ FYRRHULA PYRRHNLA.) 


The Bullfinch is a native of England, and 
also of most parts of the European conti- 
nent. It generally constructs its nest, which 
is composed of small dry twigs, in the thickest 
perts of a white or black thorn hedge. The 
female lays about four or five bluish-white 
eggs, marked with dark spots at the larger 
end; and breeds about the latter end of 
May. The bird is very common in the ; 
mountainous parts of Germany ; from which ; 
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country the market for piping-bullfinches is 
principally supplied. Other species are met 
with in sale, Reriea, and America; but they 
hardly require a distinct notice here. 
many naturalists oie are made to constitute 
® separate genus, called Pyrrhwla, after the 
type which we have just described. 


BUILL-FROG. [See Fxoa.] 


BULL-HEAD, or MILLER'S-THUMB. 
(Cottus gobio.) There are several species of 
fish, inhabiting different climates, which are 
denominated Bullheads ; but it is the well- 
known River Bullhead, or Miller's Thumb, 
an Reenthopeery gious fish, which we are now 
about to describe. This mcr is found in 
clear brooks and rivers, most parts of 








RIVER BOLLHFAD,—(CO1L1T9 GOAT) 


Europe. It is only four or five inches long ; 
the head is of a roundish shape, large, broad, 
and depressed ; the gill-fins are round, and 
beautifully notched at their circumference ; 
and the rays of all the fins are prettily 
spotted. The mouth is large, and full of 
small teeth ; the general colour of the body 
is a dark brownish black; the sides lighter, 
with small black spots ; and the under sur- 
face of the head and belly white. It is so 
remarkably stupid, that whatever number 
may be together, the most inexpert angler 
may cstch them all. It is generally found 
' among loose stones, under which, from the 
' peculiarly flattened form of its head, it is 
enabled to thrust itself, and thus to find a 
hiding place. Mr. Yarrell, in hia truly na- 
| tional work “The British Fishes,” (the 
wood-cut illustrations of which are such 
models of excellency,) so rare x! accounts 
' for the popular names of this , that we 
. take the liberty of borrowing his words :— 
' “ As the term Bullhead is considered to 
' refer to the large size of the head, so the 
_ name of Miller’s Thumb given to this spe- 
‘ cies, it has been said, is suggested by, and 
intended to have reference to, the particular 
form of the same part. The head of the fish, 
‘ it will be observed, is smooth, broad, and 
rounded, and is said to resemble exactly the 
form of the thumb of a miller, as produced 
by a peculiar and constant action of the 
muscles in the exercise of a particular and 
most important part of his occupation. It 
is well known that all the seience and tact 
of a miller is directed so as to regulate the 
machinery of his mill, that the meal pro- 
duced shall be of the most valuable descri 

tion that the operation of grinding will 
permit when performed under the most ad- 
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vantageous circumstances. His profit or his 
loss, even his fortune or his ruin, depend 
upon the exact adjustment of all the various 
parts of the machinery in operation. The 
miller’s ear is constantly directed to the note 
made by the running-stone in its circular 
course over the bed-stune, the exact paral- 
lelism of their two surfaces, indicated by a 
particular sound, being a matter of the first 
consequence : and his hand is as constantly 

iaced under the meal-spout, to ascertain 

i actual contact the character and qualities 
of the meal produced. The thumb by a 
particular movement spreads the sample 
over the fingers ; the thumb is the guage of 
the value of the produce, and hence has 
arisen the sayings of “ Worth a miller's 
thumb ;” and “An honest miller hath a 
golden thumb ;"’ in reference to the amount 
of the profit that is the reward of his skill. 
By this incessant action of the miller's 
thumb, a peculiarity in its form is produced, 
which is said to resemble exactly the sha: 
of the head of the fish constantly found in 
the mill-stream, and has obtained for it the 
name of the Miller’s Thumb, which occurs 
in the comedy of “ Wit at several Weapons,” 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, act v. scene 1. ; 
and also in Merrett’s “ Pinax.” Although 
the improved machinery of the present time 
has diminished the necessity for the miller’s 
skill in the mechanical department, the 
thumb is still constantly resorted to as the 
best test for the quality of the flour.” 


The ARMED BULLHEAD, or POGGE, 
(Cottus aspidophorus,) is found in the Baltic 
and Northern seas, and is also taken on the 
British coasts. It seldom exceeds six inches 
in length; small crustaceous animals and 

uatic insects are its food; and its flesh is 
said to be firm and good. The head is large, 
bony, and very rugged; the end of the nose 
is armed with four short upright spines; and 
the chin is furnished with several minute 
cirri. The mouth is small, as are the teeth, 
which are very numerous. The body is di- 
vided longitudinally by eight scaly ridges, 
and is defended by eight rows of strong scaly 
plates, of which the elevated ridges form the 
central lines. The pectoral fins arc large, 
with a broad bar of brown across the centre; 
the general colour of the upper surface of 
the body brown, with four broad dark brown 
bands; tail brown; and the under parts of 
the body nearly white. 


The SIX-HORNED BULLHEAD (Cottus 
hexacornis) is a North American species, 
about seven inches long. The head is large 
and depressed, and on it are six nail-shaped 
processes standing erect ; the eyes ure large ; 
the mouth is capacious, its margins formed 
by the intermaxillaries and lower jaw; both 
jaws and the vomer are set with bands of 
fine teeth; the gill-covers are composed of 
several bones connected by membrane, and 
armed on their exterior edges with four or 
five small spinous teeth: the bones which 
support the pectoral fins are also armed 
with small spines, and have sharp rough 
edges. The body is much narrower than 
the head, and tapers to the insertion of the 
caudal fin. The upper aspect of this fish 
























































presents a clouded admixture of brown and 
olive-green tints; the belly white ; and the 
fins streaked with bluish-black. This species 
is said to be extremely tenacious of life; for, 
after being drawn from the water, they will 
leap vigorously over the sands, and inflate 
the head when touched. In this ‘pera tion 
the branchiostegous membrane is distended, 
and the several pieces composing the gill- 
covers are separated by the extension of the 
intervening membranes. Capt. Sir J. C. Ross, 
who considers it to be the same with the 
Cottus scorpiot of Fabricius, says that, 
although very abundant on the Greenland 
coast, it is more rare in the higher latitudes, 
but several were taken on both sides of the 

ninsula of Boothia. The natives prize it 
highly as an article of food, preferring it to 

-fish or salmon. 


BUNTING. (Emberiza.) The Buntings 
form a very interesting group of Passerine 
birds. The general characters of the family 
are, that the bill is strong and conic, the 
upper mandible with a strong knob on the 
“ palate,” the sides of each mandible bending 
inwards; they live principally on seeds, for 
the breaking of which their bill is well 
adapted. We select a few from among the 
numerous species as examples. 


The COMMON BUNTING. (Zmberiza 
miliaria.) The length of this bird is about 
seven inches and a half; beak brown; head 
and upper parts light brown, inclining to 
olive; under ya yellowish white; quills 
dusky with pee edges; upper coverts 
tipped with white; tail slightly forked and 
dusky ; and legs pale brown. ‘hese birds 





CUMMON BUNTING --C(EVBERIAA MIT ranta.) 


are common in England, delighting in those 
parts that abound in corn, and rare! found 
in uncultivated places: in winter they as- 
semble in vast flocks; and are often taken 
in nets, and brought to market, where they 
are sold for larks, but may be easily dis- 
tinguished by the knob in the roof of the 
mouth. The female builds her nest on a tuft 
of dead plants, a few inches from the ground: 
it is composed externally of grass and a few 
long hairs. She lays five or six dirty-white 
eger, apotted with reddish brown and ash 
colour. 
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The BLACK-HEADED, or REED- | 
BUNTING. (Emberiza scheenicius.) Birds 
of this species frequent fens and marshy | 
places, where there is abundance of rushes, | 
among which they nestle. The head, throat, ; 
fore part of the neck, and breast, are black; , 
divided by a white line from each corner | 
of the bill, passing downwards and nearly 
encircling the neck: upper parts of the parr & 
and wings reddish brown, each feather wit | 
a black streak down the middle; under parts 





REW BUNTING, 
(MM nrNI7A SCHONICLUS.) 


white, with brownish streaks on the sides ; 
quills dusky, edged with brown; two middle | 
tail-feathers black, the outer ones almost 
white; legs and feet dusky brown. The head | 
of the female is rust-coloured, spotted with 
black: it is destitute of the white ring round | 
the neck, but in other respects it resembles | 
the male. This bird was formerly supposed ' 
to suspend its nest between four reeds within | 
a few feet of the watcr; this, however, is not | 
the case, as it generally places it on the 
ground at a little distance from the water, 
and occasionally in a bush, in high grass, or 
in furze, at a great distance from any water: 
it is composed of stalks of grass, moss, and | 
fibres, lined with fine grass. The eggs are | 
four or five in number, of a dirty bluish white, 
with many dark-coloured spots and veins. 
To the Bunting Family, but by naturalists 
placed in different genera from the preceding, 
belong the three following species :— 


The SNOW BUNTING. (Plectrophanes 
nivalis.) This hardy bird is an inhabitant of 
the mountains of Spitzbergen, Greenland, 
Lapland, Hudson'sBay, and other cold north- 
ern countries : in the Highlands of Scotland 
(where it is known by the name of the Snow- 
flake) it ia said also to be extremely abun- 
dant, and is supposed to be the harbinger of 
severe weather; which drives it from its usual 
haunts. The Snow Bunting weighs only 
about an ounce and a half. The bill and 
legs are black; the forehead and crown are 
white, with some mixture of black on the 
hind part of the head; the back is wholly 
black ; the rump is white; the quill-feathers 
are black, with white bases; and the second- 
aries are white, with black spots on their 
interior webs. The inucr feathers of the 
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tail are black, the three extcrior ones being 
white, with dusky spots near their ends; 
and from the chin to the tai) is of a delicate 
white. The claw of the hind toe is very 





SNOW-BUNTING. 
(PLECTROPRANES N1\ Al 14.) 


The nest of this bird is said to be placed 


‘ in the fissures of the mountain rocks, and to 


‘ be composed of grass, with a layer of feathers 


—— 


inside, and another of the soft fur of the 
Arctic Fox within that. The female lays five 


; reddish-white eggs, spotted with brown : on 


’ its first arrival in this country it is very lean, 
_ but quickly grows fat, and is then excellent 


eating. It 


ngs very sweetly, sitting on the 
und ; and 


oes not perch, but runs about 


ike the lark, which at first sight it much 


resembles. 


PAINTED BUNTING. (ELimberiza f ctris.) 
A beautiful bird, of the size of a hedge- 
sparrow, which inhabits various parts of 
South America: it builds its nest in the 
orange trees, and will feed on millet, suc- 
cory, and other seeds. It has a very soft and 
delicate note ; and will live in confinement 
eight or ten years. The head and neck are 

a violet colour ; upper part of the back 
and scapulars yellow-green ; lower part 
and all the under side red ; wing coverts and 
tail of an olive-green, tinged with brown, 
and edged with red. They seldom obtain 
their full plumage till the t ird year, so that 
they are rarely found quite alike. 


The ORANGE-SHOULDERED BUN- 
TING. (Vidua longicauda.) This bird, 
which inhabits the Cans of Good Hope, is 
the size of a song-tbhrush ; bill strong and 
dusky, the nostrils almost hid in the feathers; 
plumage above and below glossy black; lesser 
wing-coverts crimson, below which is a white 
spot. The tail consists of twelve feathers, 
hanging sideways; the two middle ones 
fifteen inches in length, the rest shortening 
by degrees, and the outer ones very short; 
the i 1 and brown; claws long and 
houked. thia species M. Vaillant relates 
some particulura not unworthy of notice in 
this place. “The female of this beautiful 
bird,” says he,“ has the simple colours of 
the sky-lark, and a short horizontal tail, 
like that of almost all other birds; the male, 
on the contrary, is wholly black, except at 
the shoulder of the wing, where there is a 
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and vertical, like that of the common cock. 
But this brilliant plumage and fine vertical 
tail subsist only during the season of love. 
which continues six months. This pertod 
over, he lays aside his splendid habilimente, 
and assumes the more modest dress of his 
mate. The most extraordinary circumstance 
is, that the vertical tail aleo changes to a 
horizontal one, and the male so exactly re- 
sembles the female, that it ie not possible 
tu distinguish them from each other. The 
female has her turn. When she reaches a 








certain age, and has lost the faculty of pro- |, 


pagating the species, she clothes herself for 
the remainder of her days in the garb which 
the male had temporarily assumed; her tail, 
like his at that period, grows long, and like 
his also, from horizontal becomes vertical. 
The birds of this species associate together, 
live in a sort of republic, and build heir 
nests near toeach other. Thc society usually 
consists of about fourscore females; but 
whether, by a particular law of nature, more 
females are produced than males, or for any 
other reason of which I am ignorant, there 
are never more than twelve or fifteen males 
to this number of females, who have them in 
common.” The truth is, that the male, ex- 


cept at the breeding season, when the long- | 


tailed feathers are produced, very nearly re- 
sembles the female, and may often be mis- 
taken for it by an inattentive observer. 
According to our author, this transmuta- 
tion is by no means confined to this peculiar 
species of Bunting. Many females of the 
feathered creation, when they grow so old 
as to cease laying eggs, assume the more 
splendid colours of the male, which they re- 
tain during the remainder of their lives. 


BUPALUS. A genus of Lepidopterous 
insects, of which there are many species. 
The role opoC piniarius, called the Bordered 
White Moth, may be taken as an example. 
Its wings on the upper side are of a dusky 
brown colour, and adorned with numerous 
pale yellow spots. The Caterpillar is green, 
with a white stripe down the middle of the 
back, and two stripes on each side of it. 


BUPHAGA. There is but one bird which 
constitutes this genus of Passerine Conirus- 
tres, and that is the AFRICAN OX-PECKER 
(Buphaga Africana). It is said to be fre- 
quently found in Sencgal, and that its chief 
fuod consists in the larve of astri, or bot-flies, 
which it sedulously extracts from the backs 
of cattle : hence its name. It measures about 
eight inches and a half in length; is rufous 
brown above, and of a dull yellowish white 
beneath. The bill is nearly an inch long, 
yellowish, with a red tip; the lene and claws 
are brown. It is extremely wild or shy, 
and is usually seen in small flocks of six or 
eight together. 


BUPRESTIS : BUPRESTID2. A ge- 
nus and family of Coleopterous insects, of 
the family Serricorncs, distinguished by the 
toothed or serrated form the antenna, 
and the splendour of its colours; many of 
its species having spots of golden hue upon 
an emerald ground, whilst in others azure 
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| large red patch; und his tail is long, ample, | glitters upon the gold. The subjoined figure 














shows one of the curious Brazilian specics 
it is named B. penicillata from the pencils o 
hairs at the tips on the sides of ite elytra. 
The largest and most brilliant of these beetles 
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BOUPREUSTIA PENIOIILT ATA, 


are found chicfly in tropical climates. Some 
of them live for very many years in the larva 
state. A gentleman in thecity of London had 
a desk that had been brought from India, in 
which was one of the grubs belonging to this 
species : several years afterwards the perfect 
insect made its appearance, and thereby put 
anend to many surmises of the merchant 
and his clerks as to certain scratchinys which 
they had long heard in silent wonder. 

The Buprestians are hard-shelled bectles, 
often brilliantly coloured, of an elliptical or 
oblong-oval form, obtuse before, tapering 
behind, and broader than thick, so that 
when cut in two transversely, the section is 
oval; the legs are rather short, and the feet 
are formed for standing firmly, rather than 
for rapid motion ; the soles being composed 
of four rather wide joints, covered with little 
spongy cushions beneath, and terminated by 
a fifth joint, which is armed with two claws. 
In the greater number of coleopterous insects 
the scutel is quite conspicuous, but in the 
Buprestide: it is generally very small, and 
sometimes hardly perveptible. These bectles 
are frequently seen on the trunks and limbs 
of trees basking in the sun. They walk 
slowly, and, at the approach of danger, fuld 
up their legs and antennaw and fall to the 
ground. Being furnished with ample wings, 
their flight is swift and attended with a 
whizzing noise. They kecp concealed in 
the night, and are in motion only during the 


day. 

The larvee are wood-caters or borera ; and 
both fruit and forest trees are very subject to 
their attacks. In the tropical parts of S.Ame- 
rica the grub of the Buprestis gigas, the per- 
fect insect of which is figured in next column, 
must be exceedingly destructive. They arein 
general of a yellowish white colour,very long, 
narrow, and depressed in form, but abruptly 
widened near the anterior extremity : the 
upper jaws are provided with three teeth, and 
are of a black colour ; and the antenna are 
very short. There are no legs, nor any or- 
gans which can serve as such, except two 
small warts on the under side of the serond 
seginent fromthe thorax. ‘The motion of the 
grub appears to be effected by the alternate 
contractions and clongations of the segments, 
aided, perhaps, by the tubercular extremity 
of the body, and by its jaws, with which it 
tukes hold of the sides of its burrow, and 
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thus draws itself along. These grubs are 
found under the bark and in the solid wood ° 
of trees, and sometimes in great numbers. | 
They frequently rest with the body bent : 
sideways, so that the head and tail approach . 
each other ; those found under bark usually | 
assuming this posture. The pupa bears a | 
near resemblance to the perfect insect, but is . 
entirely white, until near the time of ita last 
transformation. Its situation is immedi- 
ately under the bark, the head being directed 
outwards, so that when the pupa-coat is cast 
off, the beetle has merely a thin covering of 
bark to perforate before making its escape 
from the tree. The form of this perforation 
is oval, ns is also a transverse section of the 
burrow, that shape being best adapted to the 
form, motion, and egress of the insect. 














RBOUPRESTIS GIGAS. 


‘ 
| 
{ 
' 

Some of these beetles are known to eat 
leaves and flowers, and of this nature is pro- 
bably the food of ull of them. The injury 
they may thus commit is not very apparent, ° 
and cannot bear any comparison with the | 
extensive ravages of their lurve. The solid 
trunks and limbs of sound and vigorous . 
trees are often bored through in various 
directions by these insects, which, during a 
long-continued life, derive their only nuu- 
rishment from the woody fragments they 
devour. Pines and firs secm particularly 
subject to their attacks ; but other forest- 
trees do not escape, and even fruit trees are 
frequently injured by them. We may here 
remark, that woudpeckers are much more 
successful in discovering the retreats of these | 
borers, and in dragging out the defenceless 
culprits from their burrows, than the most 
skilful gardener or nurseryman. 

The wild cherry-tree (Prunus serotina), 
and also the garden cherry and peach trees, 
suffer severely from the attacks of borers, 
which are transformed to the beetles called 
Suprestis divaricata, because the wing-covers 
divaricate or spread apart a little at the tips, 
These beetles are copper-cclourcd, some- 
times brassy above. and thickly covered with 
little punctures ; the thorax is slightly far- 
rowed in the middle ; the wing-covers are 
marked with numerous fine irregular im- 
pressed lincs and small oblong square ele- 
vated black spots; they taper very much 
behind, and the long and narrow tips are | 
blunt-pointed : the middle of the breast is | 
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furrowed ; and the males have a little tooth 
on the under-side of the shanks of the inter- 
mediate legs. They measure from seven to 
nine tenths of an inch. These beetles may 
be found sunning themselves upon the limbs 
of cherry and peach trees during the months 
of June, July, and August. 

Buprestis dentipes, so named from the den~ 
ticulation on the under-side of the thick fore 
legs, inhabits the trunks of oak-trees. It 
completes its transformations and comes out 
of the trees between the end of May and 
the let of July. It is oblong-oval and fiat- 
tened, of a bronzed brownish or purplish 
black colour above, copper-coloured beneath, 
and rough like shagreen with numerous 
punctures; on each wing-cover there are 
three regular smooth elevated lines, which 
are divided and interrupted by large thickly 
punctured impressed spots, two of which are 
oblique; the tips are rounded. Length 
rather more than half an tnch. 

Buprestis Harrisii is a small and broad 
beetle, of an entirely brilliant blue-green 
colour, except the sides of the thorax, and 
the thighs, which, in the male, are copper- 
coloured: it measures little more than three 
tenths of an inch in length. The larve in- 
habit the small limbs of the white pine, and 
young sapling trees of the same kind. 

Buprestis Mariana, a species foand in the 
south parts of Europe, is placed along with 
a closely allied one from America, and two 
or three other species in the genus Chul- 
cophora. 





RUPRESTIA MAIRTANA. 


Dr. W. Harris, of Massachusetts, speaking 
of the eer difficulty there is in discovering 
and dislodging the various grubs of tree-bor- 
ing bectles, observes: —*When trees are found 
to be very much infested by them, and are 
going to decay in consequence of the ravages 
of these borers, it will be better to cut them 
down and burn them immediately, than to 
suffer them to stand until the borers have 
completed their transformations and made 
their escape.” It is from Dr. Harris’s able 
work on the Insects of Massachusetts that 
we have derived much of the information in 
this article. 


BURBOT. (Gadus lota.) A fish be- 
longing to the order Mailacopterygii; very 
highly esteemed for its superior delicacy, 
and bearing some resemblance to the eel in 
ite body, except that it is shorter and thicker. 
The head is bruad and flat; the eyes small 
and lateral; the mouth wide; the jaws 
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armed with several rows of sharp tecth ; the - 
lower jaw furnished with a beard of con- 
siderable length, and two amall cirri seated 
on the top of the nose. The colour of the 
Burbot varies ; some being dusky, and others | 
of a dull green, spotted with black, and 
often with yellow: the belly in some is 
white; and the skin is remarkably smooth 








BURAOT, —(GADUS LOTA.) 


and slippery. The first dorsal fin is short, 
and the second is placed immediately behind 
it, extending almost to the tail ; the vent is 
situated near the centre of the belly; the 
anal fin reaches almost to the tail ; and the 
tail is rather short and rounded. The Bur- 
bot is found in several of the English rivers 
and lakes of the northern countries ; but it is 
said to arrive at its greatest perfection in the 
lake of Geneva, where it sometimes weighs 
six pounds, though in this country it seldom 
exceeds two or three. 


BURSATELLA. <A genus of marine 
Mollusca, without shells, found in the Indian 
seas. 


BUSTARDS. (Otis; Otide.) A genus and 
family of Cursorial Birds, distinguished for 
their powers of running and their shyness: 
some of the Asiatic species, such as the 
Florican, are much sought for by the Indian 
sportsman as a delicacy for the table. We 
here mean to confine our attention to the 
two species indigenous to the British Islands, 
although now both are very rare birds. 


The GREAT BUSTARD (Otis tarda) is 
the largest of European land birds, the 
male being about four feet long, and mea- 
suring nine fect from tip to tip of the wings 
when extended, while its weight is on an 
average twenty-five pounds. The head 
and neck are ash-coloured, and there is a 
tuft of feathers about five inches long on 
each side of the lower mandible. The back 
is transversely barred with black and bright 
ferruginous colours, and the primaries are 
black. The tail consists of twenty feathers, 
broadly barred with red and black ; and the 
legs are naked, dusky, and without a hind 
toe. The female is not much more than 
half the size of the male, and hag the crown 
of the head of a deep orange colour, traversed 
by red lines ; the remainder of the head is 
brown ; her colours are not so bright as the 
male, and she has no tuft on each side of the 
head. There is likewise another very essen- 
tial difference between the male and the 
female ; the former being furnished with a 
sack or pouch, situated in the fore part of 
the neck, and capable of containing nearly 
two quarts: the entrance to it is immediate] 
under the tongue. This singular reservoir 
the bird is supposed to fill with water, as a 
supply in the midst of those dreary plains 
where it is accustomed to wander ; it is also 
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said to make use of it when attacked by 
birds of prey, by so violently ejecting it as 
to baffle their attacks. These birds were 
formerly seen in considerable flocks on the 
extensive plains of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and in parts of Yorkshire; but as cultiva- 
tion has advanced, they are become very 
scarce. They are very shy and vigilant,and 





GREAT BUBTARD. — (OTIS TARDA.) 


by no means easy to shoot: they run with 
great speed, and aid their course with their 
wings, like the ostrich. They feed on grain, 
seed, worms, &c. ; make their nest by merely 
scraping a hole in the earth; and lay two 
Cues, as large as those of a goose, of a pale 
olive tint, with dark spots. They seldom 
wander far from their accustomed haunts, 
and have a great unwillingness to rise on 
the wing ; but when once in the air, they can 
fly several miles without resting. 


The LITTLE BUSTARD. (Otis tctrox.) 
This bird is very uncommon in England, 
but in France it ix taken in nets, like the 
partridge. It is a very shy and cunning 
bird ; if disturbed, it flies two or three hun- 
dred paces, not far from the ground, and 
then runs away much faster than any one 
can follow on foot. The female lays three 
or four eggs, of a glossy green colour, in 
June ; and us soun as they are hatched, she 
leads them about as a hen does her chickens. 
The length of this bird is seventeen inches : 
the bill is pale brown ; irides red; the top 
of the head black, spotted with pale rusty ; 
the sides of the head, chin, and throat, red- 
dish with black spots: the whole neck in 
the male is black, encircled with an irregu- 
lar band of white near the top and bottom ; 
the back and wings rufous and brown, crossed 
with fine irregular black lines: the under 
parts of the body, and outer edges of the 
wings, are white ; the tail tawny and white, 
with black bands: legs grey. The thick- 
kneed Plover is sometimes also locally named 
“ Bustard,” but ilo to another order, the 
Grallatorial Birds. (See GipicnEMus.] 


BUTCHER-BIRD. [See SHrixe.] 
BUTEO. (See Buzzarp.] 
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BUTTERFLY. (Papilio.) The popular 
English name of an extensive group of beau- 
tiful insects, belonging to the order ol 
doptera, as they appear in their fully de- 
veloped state. aney are distinguished from 
other insects by these generical characters : | 
their antenns are clubbed at the extremi- 
ties; their wings, when at rest, are closed 
together over their backs; and they fly only 
in the day-time. Butterflies are also dis- 
tinguished from the other Lepidoptera by 
the superior brilliancy of their colouring, 
and by the beauty of the under as well as 
the upper side of the wings. “The Butter- 
fly,” as Mr. Knapp observes, “light, airy, 
joyous, replete with life, sports in the sun- 
shine, wantons on the flower, and trips from 
bloom to bloom, gay as the brilliant morn, 
and cheerful as the splendour of heaven: 
heat and light appear to be the very prin- 
ciple of his being; in a cloudy or a chill 
atmosphere his energies become suspended, 
and, closing his wings, he reposes like a sickly 
thing upon some drvoping flower: but let 
the cloud disperse, the sun break out, he 
springs again to active life ; associating with 
the birds of day, and denizen of the same 
scenes, he only seems of a less elevated order.” 

Butterflies are very careful in depositing 
their eggs in places where they are likely to 
be hatched with the greatest safety and suc- 
cess. They lie dormant through the winter ; 
but when the sun calls forth vegetation, and 
vivifies the various eggs of insects, cater- 
pillars are seen on various pes cating 
their leaves, and prepa or a state of 
greater perfection. Their form is long and 
cylindrical, and they consist of thirteen ace 
ments, including the head ; they have eight 
feet, and nine spiracles on each side. Those 
feet which are attached in pairs to the first 
three seginents of the trunk inclose the parts 
which are developed into the permanent legs 
of the future Butterfly ; the remaining five 
pairs of feet are membranous, short, and 
thick, and are finally lost with the moultings 
of the skin. . 

The external form of the chrysalids varies 
according to the species of Butterfly that in- 
habits them ; in all, however, there are aper- 
tures opposite to the thorax, by which re- 
spiration is carried on during the whole 
period of their inactive state. After the 
appointed time, when the creature has ac- 
quired sufficient vigour, the shell is broken, 
which at once constituted * the grave of the 
caterpillar and the cradle of the butterfly :" 
the down alreudy grown upon the insect has 
completely separated it on all sides from 
the shell, which by the action of the head 
is broken opposite to that part, and affords 
free egress tu the prisoner it so long confined. 
The wings of the Butterfly, on its first ap- 
pearance, are closely fulded ; but by the help 
of a fluid constantly circulating igh ‘i 
them, they are soon expanded, and suffi- 
ciently hardened, by the action of the air, 
to endure the efforts of flying. It is then 
that the insect enters upon a more enlarged 
sphere of action, with increased powers: he 
ranges from flower to flower, darting his 
rostrum into their nectaries for the delicious 
stores they contain. Then, too, in the full 
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possession of every faculty gr 
race, he prepares to multiply 
tuate it 
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This last and most considerable metamor- 
phosis is attended with a greater change in 
the economy of the insect than of the pre- 
ceding ; for not only the skin, but the teeth, 

aws, and even the cranium, are left behind. 
The large artery which passes along the 

may be considered as a succession of 
different hearts employed in circulating the 
blood, which is at that important era vb- 
served to flow in a different direction from 
what it did before, like the fetus of a quad- 
ruped after birth: formerly it circulated 
from the extremity to the hcad ; it now pur- 
sues a course directly opposite. The quan- 
tity of food taken by them in their last state 
is comparatively small to what they ante- 
cedently devoured. For a short time after 
their appearance on the wing, they discharge 
some drops of a red-cvloured fluid. This is, 
perhaps, the remains of that food which they 
contained before their late change; but its 
appearance on the surface of the earth has 
at different times been regarded by vulgar 
superstition, as drops of blood fal en from 
the clouds, and presumed to be portentous 
of some heavy calamity. 

Various insects prey upon the Butterfly, 
or hasten the approach of its dissolution. 
Many species of Ichneumonidw perforate 
the y of the insect while a caterpillar, 
and there deposits its eggs; and although 
the caterpillar continues to live, and is 
transformed into a chrysalid, no Butterfly 
is produced from it, those internal parts that 
were essential to its perfection being con- 
sumed by the larva of the ichneumon. 
From the great fecundity and variety of the 
insects of this genus, they probably would 
soon cover the earth, did not nature provide 
a bar to their increase by multiplying their 
enemies : hence they are destined to become 
the food of a great number of animals of 
various kinds, some of which swallow them 
entire, others macerate their bodice ; while 
many accomplish their destruction by gra- 
dually sucking their juices. It has been 
calculated that a single pair of sparen: in 
order to supply themselves and their young, 
may destroy three thousand three hundred 
and sixty Butterflies in onc week. 

“The clothing of the organs of flight in 
the Butterfly excites the admiration of the 
most incurious beholder. The gorgeous 
wings of these universal favourites owe their 
beauty to an infinite number of little plumes, 
thickly planted in their surfaces, and so 
minute as to seem like powder ; but which 
are in fact an innumerable number of small 
scales, varying in shape and length in dif- 
ferent species, and discoverable only by the 
assistance of a microscope. 

“The Butterfly requires no other food than 
the nectareous juices which are distilled 
from flowers, or the saccharine substance 
which exudes from the leaves of vegetables ; 
it will sometimes alight and suck the sweets 
of ripe fruit that has been broken by ite fall. 
The skies are its proper habitation—the air 
is its element ; the pageantry of princes can- 
not equal the ornaments with which it is 
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lishes ite wings. There is nothing in the 
animal creation so beautiful or splendid as . 
many species of these insects ; they serve to 
banish solitude from our walls, and to fill | 
up our idle intervals with the most pleasing 
specuiations. | 
“ Butterflies fly generally only in the day. | 
They accompany the sun in his course, and | 
before he sets disappear. With us, says Mr. | 
Samouelle, many of the species are extremely 
local ; and, from the shortness of their lives, 
require areetes assiduity in the collector, | 
and a wider range of search, than is gene | 
rally supposed. As an illustration of this | 
fact, we must observe that the number of | 
Papilionide: found in England is about se- 
venty-two. Of this number not more than , 
id are to be met with within twenty-five | 
miles of London; and of these several are . 
confined to the vicinity of a chalk-cliff, or | 
are peculiar to a meadow or a certain wood. | 
Even in these situations their appearance in | 
the perfect state is limited but to a few dare 
and at a certain season of the year. Of the 
remaining number, not found within this 
distance from London, some are confined to 
fens, nearly a hundred miles distant from 
the metropolis, and others to the mountains 
of Scotland ; but ra are all equally limited 
in the times of their appearance and the 
shortness of their lives. ‘There is also an- 
other circumstance in the history of these 
insects, which must not be passed over in 
silence ; and that is, there are several species 
which, from some hitherto unknown cause, 
appear in the proper season, but in certain 
years only, when they will be found in abun- 
dance, and probably extended over a vast 
tract of the come: These, however, dis- 
appear, and not a single specimen is to be 
found for a period of many years, when they 
will again seen as plentiful as before. 
This is a circumstance that is not confined 
to England, where it might be attributed to 
our ever-varying climate, but occurs also in 
tropical countries.” —Butt. Coll. Vade Mecum. 
* Tf you denude the yon ofany Butterfly, 
which you may easily do by scraping it 
lightly on both sides with a penknife,” as 
esers. Kirby and Spence observe, “you will 
be umused to trace the lines in which the 
scales were planted, consisting of innumera- 
ble minute dots : the linea of the under side, 
in some cases, 80 cut those of the upper side, 
as by their intersection to form lozenges. 
With regard to the position of the scales on 
the wing, they usually lie flat, but some- 
times their extremity is incurved. But 
though the general clothing of the wings of 
Lepidoptera consists of these little scales, 
be in some cases they are cither replaced by 
hairs or mixed with them. Thus, in the 
clear parts of the wings of 2eliconians, A tti- 
ci, &c., short inconspicuous hairs are planted ; 
in a large number of the Orders the upper 
side of the anal area of the sccondary wings 
is heiry; in several Crepusculars, where 
there is a double layer, as before mentioned, 
the upper one consists of dense hairs, except 
at the apex, and the lower one of scales ; 
and in most of them the scales of the pri- 
mary wings are piliform, and the secondary 
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are covered by what approach very nearly to 
real hairs.” 

The number of exotic Butterflies is very 
great both in orders and in gencra. Those 
who would study them are referred [we limit 
ourselves to books published in this country] 
to Dr. Horsficld’s elaborate work on those of 
Java, but especially to the truly admirable 
work (now publishing in monthly parts) 
on the Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera, by 
Edward Doubleday, F.L.S., illustrated by 
William Hewitaon. Our space prevents us 
from even alluding to the numerous genera of 
those gorgeous insects detailed in this splen- 
did book. It is, however, but bare justice 
to say that a more beautiful work has 
rarely been published. For a very excellent 
work on the British Butterflies, with coloured 
illustrations of the Insects in their various 
stages, and figures of the plants on which the 
Caterpillars feed, we can also heartily recom- 
mend ups British Butterflies, partly 
edited by Mr. Westwood. Butterflies, by their 
forms, contrasts of colour, and other pecu- 
liarities, not only charm the eye, but have 
afforded valuable information to artists. 
The great Van Dyck and our countryman 
Stothard are known to have been indebted 
to Butterflies for many fine hints on colour, 
both in harmony and contrast. In the 
present work we must confine ourselves to 
the British Genera as much as possible. [See 
Papriuio; PontiA; MELITAA; ARGYNNIS: 
. LAIMENITIS ; VANESSA ; APATURA LYCANA ; 
POLYOMMATUS; THECLA; HIPPARCHIA}; 
Hesreris ; PARNASSUS, &c.) 


BUZZARD. (Falco buteo of Linneeus.) This 
bird is supposed to be the most common in 
England ofall the hawk tribe. 1t hasa thick 
heavy body; measures about twenty-two 
inches in length, and the full expansion of its 
wings is about fifty. It is usually of a ferru- 
ginous brown above, and yellowish white be- 
neath, with large longitudinal spots and 
dashes: the tail is barred with black and ash- 
colour; the tip is dusky white. It breeds in 
extensive woods, generally fixing on the old 
nest of a crow, which it enlarges, and lines 
with wool and other soft materials. It luys 
two or three eggs, which are sometimes wholly 
white, and at others spotted with yellow ; 
and when the female happens to be killed 
during the time of incubation, the cock 
hatches and rears the brood. The young 
accompany the old birds for some time after 
quitting the nest ; a circumstance unusual 
in other birds of prey, which always drive 
off their young as soon as they can fly. The 
Buzzard is very sluggish and inactive, re- 
maining perched on the same bough for the 
greatest part of the day, and always found 
near the same place. It feeds on birds, frogs, 
insects, moles, and mice. By modern natu- 
ralists it is placed in the genus Buteo. [For 
Honey Buzzard, see Pegnis.] 


BYRRHUS: BYRRHIDA. A genus and 
family of Coleoptera. The insects belonging 
to this genus have an ovate body, convex or 
sub-globular in some species, with the elytra 
covered by a short pile, and the head is re- 
tracted under the thorax. Byrrhus pilula 
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is about the size of the common Lady-bird : 
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its colour is a dull brown, with a few obscure 
blackish lines down the wing-shellse: it is of 
an extremely convex shape, and, when dis- 
turbed, contracts its limbs, and lies an 
inert state, like an oval seed or pill, while | 
thus counterfeiting death as a means of 
escape from danger. It is found on various 
plants in gardens and elsewhere. 


BYSSOARCA. A sub-genus of Mollus- 
cous animals, affixed by byssiform filaments 
to other bodies, a particular muscle being 
protruded through the gaping part of the 
shelly valves. 


BYSSOMYA. A genus of Acephalous 
Molluses, which live in the fissures of rocks, 
attached by a byssus : sometimes the animal 
buries itself in the sand or lodges in small 
stones, &c. 


CACHALOT. (Physeter macrocephalus.) 
The Spermaceti Whale ; the head of which 
nearly equals the rest of the body in length, 
and surpasses itin bulk. It is an object of 
great commercial importance on account 
of the oil and spermaceti which it yields. 
Mr. Beale has published a most admirable 
and readable work on it. (See WHALK." 


CACHICAME. [See ARMADILLO.] 


CACTORNIS. A subgenus of Passerine 
birds, closely allied to Geospiza, but differ- 
ing from it in the beak being elongated, 
somewhat like that of a Quiscalus, and very 
sharp-pointed. The typical species is Cac- 
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CLIMBING OAOTUS BIRD, 
(cCaCTORNIS SCANDENS.) 


tarnis scandens. The male is of a sooty black, 


the female brownish and spotted. This 
species was found by Mr. Darwin in the 

alapagos; its most favourite resort is the 
Opuntia Galapageia, a species of the Cacti 
tribe ; about the fleshy leaves of which they 
hop and climb, even with their back down- 
wards, whilst feeding with their sharp beaks, 
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both on the fruit and flowers. They fre- 
quently also alight on the ground and 
search for seeds on the parched volcanic soil. 


CADDICE-WORM, or CAD-BAIT. (See 
PHRYGANEA.) 


CECILIA. The name of a genus of Ser- 
pents, about a foot in length, and having 
much the appearance of an eel. They are 
natives of South America, and are said to be 
innoxious. 


CAIMAN. [See ALLIGATOR.] 


CALANDRA: CALANDRIDZ. A 
genus and family of Coleopterous insects, 


the minute species of which commit great 
havoc in granaries, both in their larva and 
perfect state. The species are very numerous, 
and among them is the well-known Corn- 
weevil (Calandra granariu.) This insect 
bores a hole into the grain with its proboscis, 
and there deposits an egg, which turns to a 
little grub, and devours the whole of the 
inside of the grain, leaving the husk entire. 
Another species of Calandra, distinguished 
by its having four red spots on its elytra, 
attacks rice in the same way as the one 
above mentioned does wheat. 

These insects must not be confounded with 
the still more destructive larve of the Corn- 
moth (Tinea granella), which also attack 
stored grain, nor with the orange-coloured 
maggots of the Wheat-fly (Cecidomyia tri- 
tici), which are found in the ears of growing 
wheat. Although the grain-weevils are not 
actually injurious to vegetation, yet as the 
name properly belonging to them has often 
been misapplied, some remarks upon them 
here may not be inappropriate. 

The true Grain-weevil or Wheat-weevil of 
Europe (Calandra granaria), in its perfect 
state, isa slender beetle of a pitchy red colour, 
about one-eighth of an inch long, with a 
slender snout slightly bent downwards, a 
| coarsely punctured and very long thorax, 
constituting almost one-half the length of 
the whole body, and wing-covers that are 
furrowed, and do not entirely cover the tip 
of the abdomen. This little insect, both in 
the beetle and grub state, devours stored 
wheat and other grain, and often commits 
much havoc in granaries and brewhouses. 
Its powers of multiplication are very great, 
for it is stated that a single pair of these de- 
stroyers may produce above six thousand 
descendants in one year. The female depo- 
sits her eggs upon the wheat after it is housed, 
and the young grubs hatched therefrom im- 
mediately burrow into the wheat, each indi- 
vidual occupying alone a single grain, the 
substance of which it devours, so as often to 
leave nothing but the hull ; and this destruc- 
tion goes on within, while no external ap- 
pander pid leads to its discovery, and the 
oas of weight is the only evidence of mischief 
that has been done to the grain. In due 
time the grubs eer their transformations, 
and come out of the hulls in the beetle state, 
to lay their eggs for another brood. These 
insects are effectually destroyed by kiln- 
drying the wheat; and grain that is kept 
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closely allied to the Curculionide ; some of 
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cool, well ventilated, and frequently moved, 
is said to be exempt from attack. 


CALAPPA, or BOX CRAB. Agenusof 
Crustacea, belonging to the family Calap- 

y They are named by the French cogs 
de mer, from their crested chelz, which are 
large, equal, compressed ; with their upper 
edge, which is notched or crested, very 
much elevated, and fitting exactly to the 
external border of the shell or carapace, 
so as to completely cover the mouth and 
anterior parts: the rest of the fect short 
and simple ; carapace short and convex, 
forming, behind, a vaulted shield, under 
which the posterior legs are hidden when 
the animal is in a state of repose: eyes 
mounted on short pedicles, and not far apart. 
There are several species widel 
some inhabit the seas of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and of New Holland : others are met 





CALAPITA ORISTATLA, 


with in the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, the 
seas of South America, &c.; others, again, 
inhabit the Mediterranean sca. They fre- 
quent the fissures of rocks, some of them at 
a great depth. The females deposit their 
eggs in summer. 


CALATHUS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects, belonging to the Carabidee. Several 
species are found in the British islands, most 
frequently under stones and house rubbish. 


CALLICIITHYS. A genus of abdominal 
Malacopterygious fishes, family Siluridee. 
The body and head are protected by large, 
hard, scaly plates; the mouth is furnished 
with four long cirri; the teeth are very 
small; the eyes are also small, and situated 
on the side of the head. They are natives of 
South America and other hot climates, 
where the rivers frequently dry up; and 
they can not only live for a considerable 
time out of water, but they are said to perform 
long journeys over land, directing their 
course to some other strcam. 


CALLIDIUM. A genus of Coleoptcrous 
insects, helonging to the family Longicornes ; 
one species of which (Callulium bajulus) 
in the larva state is particularly destruc- 
tive to fir timber. This is a flattish rust 
black beetle, with some downy whitis 
spots across the middle of the wing-covers ; 
the thorax is nearly circular, is covered with 
fine whitish down, and has two elevated 
polished black points upon it ; and the wing 
covers are very coarsely punctured. It in- 
habits fir and spruce timber, and may often 
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be seen on wooden buildings and fences in 
J ed and August. We are informed by 
Kirby and Spence that the grubs sometimes 
atly injure the wood-work of houses in 
ndon, piercing the rafters of the roofs in 
every direction, and, when arrived at matu- 
rity, even penetrating through sheets of lead 
which covered the place of their exit. One 
iece of lead, only eight inches long and four 
rod: contained twelve oval holes made by 
these insects, and fragments of the lead were 
found in their stomachs. 

The Violet Callidium (Callidium viola- 
ceum ) is of a Prussian blue or violet colour ; 
the thorax is transversely oval, and downy, 
sometimes having a greenish tinge ; and the 
wing-covers are rough with thick irregular 
punctures. It is about halfan inch in length; 
may be found in great abundance, in the 
northern and middle parts of Europe, on piles 
of pine-wood, from the middle of May to the 
first of June ; and the larve and pups are 
often met with in splitting the wood. The 
live mostly just under the bark, where their 
broad and winding tracks may be traced by 
the hardened saw-dust with which they are 
crowded. Just before they are about to be 
transformed, they bore into the solid wood 
to the depth of several inches. In this 
country it is not so common. 


'| CALLIMORPHA. A genus of Lepidop- 
terous insects, belonging to the family Bom- 
bycide. One of these (Callimorpha Jacobee) 
is both a beautiful and common Moth, its 
wings when expanded measuring about 
an inch and a half in width: on the upper 
wings, which are of a greenish black colour, 
are two round pink og at the apex, and 
an oblong pink streak parallel with the 
outer margin. The under wings are entirely 
pink, except the margins, which are of the 
same colour as the ground-colour of the upper 
wings. The head, body, and legs are quite 
black. The larva feeds on the common 
ragwort (Senecis Jacobea); hence the name 
of the insect. 


CALLISTUS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects, belonging to the family Carabidae. 
The species C. luatus is found in this coun- 
try, and is about a quarter of an inch long: 
the head and under parts of the abdomen 
are of a greenish black colour, the thorax 
is reddish-yellow, and the wing-cases are 
yellow with six black spots: the antenna 
and legs are black; the head and thorax 
arc very thickly punctured, and the elytra 
are punctate-striated. 


CALLIONYMUS. [See Draconert.] 


CALOSOMA. A genus of Colcopterous 
insects, belonging to the family Carabidce, 
one of which (Calosoma sycophanta) is about 
an inch long; the head, thorax, and under 
parts of the body are of a beautiful blue 
colour, the elytra are green, and the legs 
and antenne® black. There are about thirty 
different species of these insects, the pre- 
vailing colour being some shade of green 
with a kind of brassy hue. They are very 
useful in many places, from the number of 
noxious caterpillars they destroy. Mr. I. W. 
Slater (in the Zoologist for 1845) thus speaks 
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of them: “ This beautiful beetle is very 
common in the pine-forests, particularly on 
the path leading to the Raubchloss, where 
they spangle the sand and the tree trunks 
like living gems. The splendour ofits elytra, 
green, gold, scarlet, orange, the rich purple- 
black of the thorax, the rapidity and ease of 
its movements, render it a pleasing object 
even to the most careless, whilst the pungent 
odour, which it possesses more strongly, I 
believe, than ait other of the Geodephaga, 
readily betrays its presence. Except from 
the collector, however, it has nothing to 
dread, ita utility to man being both known 
and appreciated. The pine-forests, for in- 
stance, are exposed to the ravages of various 
lepidopterous insects, such as Smerinthus 
pinastri, and, in particular, Gastropacha 

init. Now, a pine-tree, once stripped of its 
eaves, or needies, as the Germans more aptly 
term them, does not recover like an oak or 
@ sycamore, but dies. Scarcely is vegetation 
at an end, when the Longicornes seize upon 
the trunk, and burrow in it; the wood-ants 
tunnel it in all directions, and it thus be- 
comes worthless. any hundred acres of 
the finest timber are thus often destroyed. 
It is an interesting sight to any but the 
owner, to visit a forest under the infliction 
of Gastropacha pini; the thousands of cater- 
pillars eagerly feeding produce a distinct 
crackling sound, as the hard, dry pine-leaves 
yield to their persevering jaws. The large 
moths fluttering lazily about, or perched on 
the leafless sprays, awnit the approach of 
evening, when the gamekeepers kindle large 
fires in the open spaces. Into these multi- 
tudes of moths fall, and are consumed; but 
this, with all that are destroyed by hand, or 
devoured by birds, would avail but little, |. 
but for the services of certain insects. Our 
Calosomu is one of the most active; both larva 
and beetle mount the trees, and slaughter 
both moths and caterpillars, far more than 
are requisite to satisfy their appetite. Those 
seasons in which the pine-moth is most nu- 
merous are also remarkably favourable to 
the Calosoma, and to several kinds of ich- 
ate which also prey upon the pine- 
moth.”’ 


' CALYMENE. A genus of Trilobite 
Crustacea, comprising the well-known C. 
Blumenbachii, found in the transition lime- 
stone of Dudley. Head deeply divided by 
two longitudinal grooves, abdominal rings, 
&c. 


CALYPTORHYNCUS. A genus of birds 
belonging to the Parot family, found in 
New Ho.land. The plumage is generally 
black, sometimes of a smoky brown, orna- 
mented occasionally with large spots of a 
clear red or orange or sulphur colour, forming 
wide bands on the tail: the beak is short 
and considerably elevated; by these and 
other characters the birds contained in it 
may be distinguished from the light coloured 
and lively Cockatoo (Plyctolophus). One 
of the best known species is ks’s Cockatoo 
ia onload Banksii), named after 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., who was perhaps 
the first naturalist that visited Australia. 
The great Australian Ornithologist, Mr. 
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Australia,” has 
this genus; and from his account of the 
species called Wy-la (from its whining call 
note) by the natives of N. S. Wales, and 
Calyptorhynchus funercus by naturalists, we 
extract the fullowing observation :— it is 
usually met with in small companies of from 
four to eight in number, except during the 
breedi season, when it is only seen in 
pairs. Its food ie much varied ; sometimes 
the great belts of Banksia shrubs are visited, 
and the seed-covers torn open for the sake 
of their contents, while at others it searches 
greedily for the larve which are deposited 
n the watties and gum trees Ciinoniyntes)- 
Its flight is very heavy, flapping, and la- 
boured ; but Mr. Gould informs us that he 
has sometimes seen it dive between the trees 
in a most rapid and extraordinary manner. 
The eggs are white, two in number, and 
deposited on the rotten wood in the hollow 
branch of a large gum tree. 


CAMBERWELL BEAUTY (BUTTER- 
FLY.) A name given to a species of But- 
terfly, of the genus Vanessa [which sec]. 


CAMEL. 
miferous ruminating 





CAMEL,.—{CAMELUS BACTRIANOB ) 
r lip is divided; the neck long and arched; 


aving one, or two, humps or protuberances 
upon the back, and naked callosities at the 
joints of the leg, the lower part of the breast, 
&ec. 
foot, terminated in front by two compara- 
tively small hoofs, or toes; the whole struc- 


ture of it being admirably fitted for enabling 


the as hac Lid tr Pi gear? ease and 
8 ty over dry, stony, and sandy regions. 
The native country of this genus 4 said to 
extend from Mauritania to China, within ea 
zone of 1000 miles in breadth. 

The common Camel (Camelua Bactria- 
nus), having two humps, is only found in 
the northern part of this region, and ex- 
clusively from the ancient Bactria, now 
Turkestan, to China. It is larger than the 
Dromedary ; the limbs are not so long in 
proportion to the body ; the muzzle is larger 
and more tumid ; the hair of a darker brown, 
and the usual gait slower: but the most ob- 
vious distinction is afforded by the Bactrian 
Camel having two humps, and the Drome- 
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Gould, in his very magnificent “Birds of 
red all the species of 


(Camelus.) A genus of mam- 
uadrupeds without 
horns, further distinguished by the possession 
of incisive, canine, and molar teeth : the up- 


They have a broad, expanded, elastic 


























































rat or Arabian Camel having but one, 
which single hump occupies the middle of 
the back, rising gradually on all sides to- 
wards its apex. 

The Arabian, or single-hump Camel (Ca- 
melus dromedarius) is found puronenoue the 
entire length of this zone, on its southern side, 





‘ 
DRCMEDARY —(GQAMELOS DROMMDALIMTS,) 


as far as Africa and India. The general height 
of the Arabian Camel, measured from the top 
of the dorsal ump to the ground, is about 
six feet and a half, but from the top of the 
head when the animal elevates it, not much 
less than nine feet: the head, however, is 
enerally so carried as to be nearly on a 
evel with the hump, or rather below it, the 
Camel bending the neck extremely in its 
general posture. In some particular atti- 
tudes, perhaps, the Camel may be said to 
have an elegant and picturesque appearance, 
et its general aspect, and more especially 
its dorsal hump, at first sight, is apt to im- 
press on the mind the idea of deformity, 
rather than a truly natural conformation. 
It is highly probable that the Camel has 
long ceased to exist in ite wild or natural 
state, as it has been enslaved by man 
from the earliest times of which we have 
record. Unlike the elephant, and other 
animals which cease to breed in a state of 
captivity, the Camel is as prolific as if at 
liberty; and vast numbers are raised and 
employed throughout the East, especially 
in the commerce carried on between the 
people residing in the vicinity of the great 
deserts. In ons where water is scarce, 
and wells or springs are several days’ journey 
distant from each other, it would be im- 
possible to traverse the country with the 
usual beasts of burthen. But the Camel 
can abstain from drinking for seven or eight 
days together without injury — an important 
advantage, which is owing to the possession 
of an additional cavity in the stomach, 
destined to receive water, whenever it can 
be procured, and capable of retaining it un- 
changed for a long time. “ But,” as the 
writer of the zoological articles in Brande’s 
Dictionary observes, “ besides a reservoir of 
water to mect the exigencies of long journeys 
across the desert, the Dromedary and Camel 
are provided with a storehouse of solid nu- 
triment, on which they can draw for supplies 
long after every digestible part has n 
extracted from the contents of the stomach : 
this storehouse consists of one or two large 
collections of fat stored up in ligamentous 
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cells supported by the spines of the dorsal 
vertebra, and forming what are called the 
humps. When the Camel is in a region of 
fertility, the hump becomes plump and ex- 





PART OF THE SKUIL OF DROMEDARY, WLI B 
Irs FOO? VIEWED WROM BIENKALA AND 
FRON alover, 


panded; but after a protracted journey in 
the wilderness it becomes shrivelled and 
reduced to its ligamentous constituent, in 
consequence of the absorption of the fat. 
Buffon carried his teleological reasoning, or 
the ascription of design, so far as to assert 
that the humps on the backs of the Camel 
were badges of slavery, and intended to 
adapt them to the burthens of their task- 
masters; and he supported this ingenious 
idea by the unfounded assertion that the 
dorsal prominences did not belong to the 
Camels in free nature. But the true uses of 
the fatty humps, as of the water-cells, relate 
to the exigencies of the Camelide of the 
deserts under every condition.” 





BKELEBYON OF CAMELS DROMBDARIT 3. 


Possessing strength and activity shrpassing 
that of most beasts of burthen, docile, patient 
of hunger and thirst, and contented with 
small quantities of the coarsest provender, 
the Camel is one of the most valuable gifts 
of Providence. There is nothing, however, 
in the extcrnal appearance of the animal to 
indicate the existence of any of ita excellent 
qualities. In form and proportions, it is 
vey opposite to our usual ideas of perfection 
and beauty. A stout body, beving the | 
back distigured by one or two humps; limbs ; 
long, slender, and seemingly too weak to 
support the trunk; a long, thin, crooked 
neck, surmounted by a heavily-proportioned 
head, are all ill suited to produce favourable 
impressions. Nevertheless, there is no crea- 
ture more excellently adapted to its situ- 
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ation, nor is there one in which more of 
creative wisdom is displayed in the u- 
liarities of its organization. To the Arabs 
and other wanderers of the desert, the Camel 
is at once wealth, subsistence, and protection, 
The milk furnishes them with a large part 
of their nutriment. The flesh of the you 
animal is one of their greatest luxuries; o 
the skins they form tents, or manufacture 
them into saddles, harness, pitcher shields, 
and many other articles; the various sorta 
of hair, or wool, shed by the Camel, are 
wrought into different fabrics; and its very 
excrements serve as fuel, or are applied to 
other useful purposes. 

These animals arc trained, when extremely 
young, to the labours which they are after- 
wards to perform: and with this view, when 
but a few days old, their limbs are folded 
under their body, and ehey ere compelled to 
remain on the ground whilst they are loaded 
with a weight, which is gradually increased 
as they increase in strength. The pace of 
the Camel is a high and swinging trot, which, 
to persons unaccustomed to it, is at first 
disspreceble and apparently dangerous, but 
is afterwards tolerably pleasant and secure. 
The Arabians in general ride on a saddle 
that is hollowed in the middle, and has at 
each bow a piece of wood placed upright, or 
sometimes horizontally, by which the rider 
keeps himself in the seat’ and the animal is 
guided, or stopped, by means of a cord that 
serves as a bridle, and is affixed to a rin 
which is passed through his nostrils. Smal 
Camels curry from 600 to 800 Ibs.; the 
largest and strongest bear 1000 Ibs. or up- 
wards from thirty to thirty-five miles a 
day ; but those which are used for speed 
alone are capable of travelling from sixty to 
ninety miles a-day. When a caravan of 
Camels arrives at a resting or baiting place, 
they kneel, and, the cords sustaining the 
load being untied, the bales slip down on 
each side. They generally sleep on their 
bellics, crouching between the bales they 
have carried ; the load is, therefore, replaced 
with great facility. In an abundant pasture 
they generally browse as much in an hour 
as serves them for ruminating all night and 
for their support during the next day. But 
it is uncommon to find such pasturage, and 
ad are said to prefer nettles, thistles, cassia, 
and other prickly vegetables, to the softest 
herbage. 

The female goes with young twelve 
months, and brings forth one at a birth. 
Her milk is very rich, abundant, and thick, 
but of rather a strong taste; though when 
mixed with water it forms a very nutritive 
article of diet. Breeding and milk-givin 
Camels are exempted from service, and fe 
as well as possible, the value of their milk 
being greater than that of their labour. 
The young Camel usually sucks for twelve 
months; but such as are intended for speed 
are allowed to suck, and exempted from re- 
straint, for two or three years. The Camel 
arrives at inaturity in about five years, and 
the duration of its life is from forty to fifty 
years. 

There are several races or varieties both 
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of the Arabian and the Bactrian Camel, 
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breed of peculiar swiftness is said to be reared 
in China; a white variety occurs in some 
pers of Siberia; and a hybrid or mixed 

reed is occasionally obtained between the 
Bactrian and Arabian Camel. 


CAMELOPARD and CAMELEOPAR- 
DALIS. (See GiraFFre.] 


CAMELUS. [See CAMEL.) 


CAMPAGNOL. A French name some- 
times given to the small Rodent animals 
called Voles. (See VoLe.] 


CAMPANULARIA: CAMPANULA- 
RIAD. A genus and family of Zoo- 
phytes. This division, which contains two 
or three genera, included by Linneus in his 

nus Sertularia, is thus characterized in 
the truly elegant and scientific work of Dr. 
Johnston, entitled a History of the British 
Zoophytes —a work indispensable to persons 

| who wish to study those flowers of the ocean, 
the zoophytes, so abundant on our coasts — 
a Folypedom lantlike, horny, rooted by a 
creeping tubular fibre, branched, or aap ; 
the polype cella thin and campanulate, 





CAMPANTLARIA DIGHOTOMA,. 


terminal, elevated on a ringed footstalk, 
disposed either alternately or irregular.” For 
the other characters of the family and differ- 
ent genera, Campanularia, Laomedea, and 
Cymodocea, we must refer to the above work, 
only alluding to a very beautiful British 
species, first described by Mr. Ellis as the 
emall climbing Coralline with bell-shaped 
cups. This minute species is parasitical on 
other corallines and sea-weeds, and forms a 
beautiful object for the microscope. Dr. 
Johnston has seen the antenna of a crab so 
profusely invested with this zoophyte as to 
resemble hairy brushes; the coralline in 
this instance having chosen a station by 
aries it obtained all the benefits of locomo- 
jon. 


CANARY-BIRD (Carduelis canaria.) 
The Canary-bird, or Canary-finch, as it is 
sometimes called, is a well-known captive 
songster in this and most other European 
countries. It is a native of the Canary 
Islands, but it has continued so long in a 
domestic state that its native habits seem 
almost forgotten. In the wild state the pre- 
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ing the brilliancy of pivmaee exhibited by 
the bird in captivity. Dr. Heineken, who 
describes its character and habits in Madeira, 
where these birds abound, says, “it builds 
in thick, bushy, high shrubs and trees, with 
roots, moss, feathers, hair, &c.; pairs in 
February ; lays from four to six pale blue 
eggs; and hatches five, and often six times 
in the season. It is a delightful songster, 
with, beyond doubt, much of the nightin- 
ale's and skylark's, but none of the wood- 
ark's song.” It was brought into Europe 
early in the 16th century, and is believed to 
have spread from the coast of Italy, where 
a vessel, which was bringing to Leghorn a 
number of these birds besides its merchan- 
dize, was wrecked. The climate being fa- 
vourable, they increased, and would cer- 
berg A have become naturalized, had they 
not been rendered scarce by the desire to 
possess them, as well as from there being 
few besides male birds broadght over. 

In their native islands, a region equally 
celebrated for the beauty of its landecapes 
and the harmony of its groves, the Canary- 
birds are of a dusky-grey colour, and so very 
different from those usually seen in Europe, 
that some naturalists have even doubted 
whether they are of the same species. The 
original stock has undergone so many 
changes from its being domesticated, from 
the climate, and from the union with birds 
analogous to it, that now we have Canaries 
of all colours. “Those Canaries that have 
the upper part of the body of a dusky green 
or linnet-brown, and the under part the 
 blasbeleoe green of the green-bird, with dark- 

rown eyes, are the str at, and most 
nearly resemble the primitive race. The 
yellow and white often have red eyes, and 
are the most tender. The chestnut are the 
most uncommon, and hold a middle rank 
for strength and length of life between the 
two extremes. But as the plumage of the 
intermediate ones is a mixture of these prin- 
cipal colours, their value depends on the 
pretty and regulas manner in which they 
are marked. The Canary that is most ad- 
mired amongst us now is one with the bod 
white or yellow; the head, particular] 
crested, wings, and tail, yellowish dun. The 
second in degree is of a golden yellow, with 
the head, wings, and ‘tail black, or at least 
dusky grey. Next fullow the grey or black- 
ish, with a yellow head and collar; and the 
yellow with a blackish or green tuft ; both of 
which are very much valued. As for those 
that are irregularly spotted, speckled, or va- 
ricgated, they are much less sought after, and 
are used to pair with those of one colour, 
white, yellow, grey, brown-grey, and the 


In choosing Canary-birds, those are pre- 
ferable which a iver’ bold and lively. If 
their eyes look cheerful and bright, it is a 
sign of health ; but, on the contrary, if they 
hide their heads under their wings, and | 
gather up their bodies, it is symptomatic of | 
their being disordered. The melody of the 
song should also be Hh pedo in making a se- 
lection ; for some will open with the notes of 
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the nightingale, and, after running through 
ee, modulations, end like the tit- 
lark ; others, again, will begin like the sky- 
lark, and, by soft melodious turns, fall into 
| the notes of the nightingale. Lessons may 
: be taught this bird in its domestic state ; but 
' its native note is loud, shrill, and piercing. 
| Cone sometimes breed all the year 
round ; but they most usually begin to pair 
| {n April, and to breed in June and August. 
’ In Germany and the Tyrol, where the breed- 
| ing of these songsters forms the occupation 
of numbers, an 
Europe ifs principally supplicd, the appara- 
tus for breeding Canaries is both large and 
' expensive. A large building is erected for 
' them, with a square space at each end, and 
' holes communicating with these spaces. In 
| these outlets are planted such trees as the 
birds prefer. The bottom is strewed with 
' gand, on which is cast rape-seed, chickweed, 
' and such other food as they like. Through- 
out the inner compartment, which is kept 
dark, are placed brooms for the birds to 
build in, care being taken that the breeding- 
| birds are guarded from the intrusions of the 
rest. With us, however, the apparatus is 
. much less expensive ; a breeding-cage often 
suffices ; and, at most, a small room, without 
any particular preparation. 


| CANCELLARIA. A genus of Molluscous 
\ belonsing.ta shed 


auimeals. 
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from whence the rest of 
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common black-clawed crab (C. Baers) is 
the type. Other apres are found in North 
America and South America ; and one from 
New Zealand was sent to the Britich Museum 
by Dr. Andrew Sinclair. (See Cras.] 


CANIS. In the Linnean system of zo- 
ology, a distinct and very large sens of 
animals of the class Mammatia, order Fere, 
including all the Dog kind. The characters 
of this genus are,— that the several species 
(the common dog, the wolf, the jackal, the 
fox, &c.) have six upper fore-teeth, the lateral 
ones being longest, and the intermediate 
ones of a lobated figure ; that there are also 
six fore-teeth in the lower jaw, of which the 
lateral ones are lubated; that the canine 
teeth are single and incurvated ; and that 
the grinders are six or seven in nuinber. 
[See Doa.] : 


CANTHARIDZ. A family of Coleop- 
terous insects, the species of which are nu- 
merous and widely diffused. They differ 
from each other in their size, shape, and 
colour: the largest are about an inch long. 
Some are of a pure azure, others of a pure 
gold, some of a mixture of gold and azure, 
and others scarlet ; but all are brilliant, and 
very beautiful. 


The CANTHARIS VESICATORIA, 
Spanish Fly, or Blister Bectle, so well known 
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| seas, but many are from the warm lutitudes 
of the Pacific side of South America. They 
! derive their name from cancellatus, cross- 
barred ; and the shell is characterized as oval 
or turretted ; spire generally short, slightly 
elevated, and pointed; mouth oval, having 
either a very short canal or a notch only; the 
outer lip marked within hy transverse ridges ; 
inner lip spread over part of the body whorl, 
terminating in a straight, thick, obtuse co- 
lumelia, with several irregular plaitse. The 
shells are rare, but not remar regen and 
are usually rough to the touch, and striped. 


CANCER. The name applied by Lin- 
neeus to nearly all the epee of the class 
Crustacea. Itis now restricted by naturalists 
in this country to the genus of which the 
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iid to end ; the legs and an- 
tennw are bluish-black. In Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy these insects are abundant; in 
France also they are sometimes found; but 
are rarely seen in this country. They fre- 
he ash trees, and feed upon its leaves ; 

ey are also to be met with on the poplar, 
the rose, the honey-suckle, and some other 
sweet-scented shrubs. Although,as we have 
just said, theybut rarelyoccur in this country; 

et at the meeting of the Linnwan Society, 

ov. 7. 1887, Mr. Newman exhibited a num- 
ber of specimens, taken during the precedin, 
summer, near Colchester, where they ha 
appeared by millions, stripping the ash- 
trees of thcir Jeaves. When touched they 


odour ; which, however, is a guide to those 
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feign dcath, and emit a highly offensive 


whose business it is to catch them. The 
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most common method of killing them is to 
expose them to the vapour of hot vinegar : 
they are then dried on hurdles, and put 
away in boxes @r use. 

In Silesia (says Mr. Slater) the Cantharis 
vesicatoria is only a eyes uest; if ap- 
pears there suddenly inf June, in rather nu- 
merous swarms, which arrive during the 
night, and are found early in the morning 
upon the ash, honey-suckle, and some other 
trees and shrubs, which they soon strip of 
leaves. Their presence is announced by a 
most netrating odour, perceptible at a 
great distance from the trees on which they 
sit, and suggestin unpieenens ideas of blis- 
tering ointment. Their susceptibility tocold 
is remarkable ; the freshness of early dawn 
is sufficient to chill and benumb them, and 
if the trees be then gently agitated, they fall 
down. In this manner hey are collected 
for sale, and killed by sprinkling with cold 
water.—(Zoologist.) 

In North America, according to Dr. Harris, 
potato-vines are bat much infested by two 
or three kinds of Cantharides, swarms of 
which attack and destroy the leaves during 
midsummer. One of these kinds has there- 
by obtained the name of the potato-fly. It 
is the Cantharis vittata, or striped Can- 
tharis. It is of a dull tawny yellow or 
light yellowish red colour above, with two 
black spots on the head, and two black 
stripes on the thorax and on each side 
of the wing-covers. The under-side of the 
body, the legs, and the antennx are black, 
and covered with a greyish-down. It is 
more than half an inch long; the thorax is 
much narrowed before ; and the wing-covers 
are long and narrow, and cover the whole 
of the back. It does much mischief in po- 
tato fields and gardens, eating up not only 
the leaves of the potato, but those of many 
other vegetables. Another species, a jet- 
black Cantharis (Cantharis atrata), mea- 
suring nearly half an inch in length, may 
be seen, about the middle of August, on the 
potatyu-vines, and aleo on the blossoms and 
leaves of various kinds of golden-rod. —These 
insects, and others of a similar kind, may be 
easily taken by brushing or shaking them 
from the potato-vines into a broad tin pan, 
and emptied into a covered pail containing 
a little water, which, by wetting their wings, 
prevents their flying out when the pail is 
uncovered ; or they may be caught by gently 
sweeping the plants they frequent with a 
deep muslin bag-net. They are easily killed 
by throwing them into scalding water for 
one or two minutes. (Jns. of Massach.) 


CAPERCAILIE, or CAPERCAILZIE. 
The Scotch name for the Wood-Grouse 
(Tetrao urogalius.) (See GRousE.] 


CAPRA. (Sce Goat.) 


CAPRIMULGUS: CAPRIMULGIDA, 
A peau and family of Passerine birds, po- 
pularly termed Moth-hunters and Goat-suck- 
ers. Their habits are nocturnal, and they 
have the same light soft plumage, minutely 
mottled with grey and brown, that charac- 
terizes other night-birds. Their eyes are 
large ; the beak, very deeply cleft, and zene- 
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rally armed with strong vibrisse, is capable 
of engulphing the largest insects, which are 
retained by means of a glutinous saliva ; the 
nostrils, placed at its base, are like small 
tubes ; their wings are lengthened ; the feet 
short, with aint tarsi, and a membrane 
connecting the basal portion of the toes: the 
claw of the middle toe is usually pectinated 
on its inner edge ; and the outer toc has only 
four phalanges, a conformation extremely 
rare among birds. They live solitarily, or 
rather Ligrbigrcap ge / in pairs, and are cre- 
puscular in their time of action, pursuing 
moths and other nocturnal insects: the 
deposit their (two) eggs on the bare ground, 
and have general. ngular voices. They 
bear the same relation to the Swifts that the 
Owls do to the Hawks; their general ana- 
tomy very much resembling that of the 
ee 008. iia? ay pp urcness specs 
.Caprimu furopceus) is remarkable for 
the loud sound it emits, like the burr of a 
spinning-whcel. Among the foreign species, 
a great number have longer tarsi, adapted 
for running on the ground; and there are 
some with an appearance of aigretics on the 
head. [See Goar-sucKER; STEATORNIS } 
Ld ea 3 ALUOTUELES ; LYNCOR- 
NIS. 


CAPROMYS. A genus of Rodentia, dif- 
ferent species of which are found in the 
West India Islands. They are herbivorous, 
preferring aromatic plants. In their move- 
ments they are slow, somewhat like a bear. 
One of these was described by Oviedo as the 
Chemis, a name said still to be applied to 
the Cupromys Fournicri. Two other species, 
C. prehensilis and C. Pocyi, are described. 
To this genus probably also belongs the 
“* Musk Cavy,” described by some authors as 
almost as lurge as a rabbit; the upper part 
of its body is black, and its belly is perfectly 
white. It inhabits Martinico, and the other 
Antilles islands ; burrows under ground; and 
smells so strongly of musk, that its retreat 
may be traced by the perfume. 


CAPYBARA. (Hydrochcerus capybara.) 
A Rodent animal which has also obtained the 
nameof the W puealans 5 It 

d, an 


rows to the size 
of a hog of two years o is classed with 





OAPYRARA, —(1YDROGH ARUN OAPYBARA,) 
the Cavide. It inhabits various parts of 8. 


America, but is most common in Brazil. It 
feeds not only on various vegetables, and 































cularly on sugar-canes, but also on fish ; 
x which purpose it uents rivers, swim- 
ming with the same facility as the otter, and 
taking its prey in a similar manner. The 
Capybara is, in general, considered as of a 
gentle disposition, and, though shy and 
timid, is readily tamed and made familiar. 
It has a very large head, and a thick, divided 
nose, on each side of which are strong and 
‘large whiskers; the cars are small and 
rounded ; the eyes large and black ; and the 
upper jaw senges than the lower. The neck 
is short; the body thick, and covered with 
short, coarse, brown hair: the legs short, 
' and the feet long. Like the Peccary, the 
Capybara is destitute of a tail; and, dissi- 
milar to all others of this kind, instead of a 
' cloven hoof, it is in a manner web-footed, 
and thus adapted for an aquatie life. 

“ These great Rodents are gencrally called 
‘Carpinchos:’ they occasional uent 
the islands in the mouth of the Plata, where 
the water is quite salt, but are far more 
abundant on the borders of freshwater lakes 
and rivers. Near Maldonado three or four 
generally live together. In the day-time 
they either lie among the aquatic plants, or 
openly feed on the turf plain. When viewed 
at a distance, from their manner of walking 
and culour, they resemble pigs: but when 
seated on their haunches, and attentively 
watching any object with one eye, they re- 
assume the appearance of their congeners, 
the Cavies. Both the front and side view of 
their head has quite a ludicrous aspect, from 
the great depth of their jaw. These animals, 
at Maldonado, were very tame; by cau- 
tiously walking, I approached within three 
yards of four old ones. As I app cones 
nearer and nearer they frequently made 
their peculiar noise, which is a low abrupt 
grunt; not having much actual sound, but 
rather arising from the sudden expulsion of 
air: the only noise I know at all like it, is 
the first hoarse bark of a large dog. Having 
watched the four from almost within arm’s 
length (and they me) for several minutes, 
they rushed into the water at full gallop, 
with the greatest impetuosity, and emitted, 
at the same time, their bark. After diving 
a short distance they came again to the sur- 
face, but only just showed the upper part of 
their heads. hen the female is swimming 
in the water and has young ones, they are 
said to sit on her back.” —Darwin's Journal. 


CARABIDZ. A very numerous family 
of Coleopterous insects, containing some of 
the largest of the carnivorous beetles ; many 
of which are adorned with brilliant metallic 
colours. The body of these insects is of a 
very firm consistence, whereby they are 
enabled to creop about under stones, &c., as 
well as prevented from falling beneath the 
power of the insects they attack ; most of 
the species of this family being eminently 
insectivorous ; prowling about, in search of 
their prey, on the surface of the poune 
under stones, &c., or beneath the bark of 
trees, or in the moss growing at their roots. 
They are accordingly of essential service in 
keeping down the numbers of noxious in- 
sects with which our gardens and pastures 
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might otherwise be overrun. They are not | 
all, however, exclusively carnivorous; since 
some of the species generally found in corn- | 
fields are clearly ascertained to feed upon | 
growing grain. Some of the specica among | 
the larger Carabidg exhale a fetid odour, 
discharging at the same time from the ab- 
domen to a considerable distance a caustic | 
and acrid fluid. Few observations have | 
hitherto been made relative to the larvey of , 
this family ; but those which have been 
noticed are equally voracious with the per- | 
fect insects, and are found in similar situa- 
tions: they are generally long, with the | 
body of equal breadth throughout. The , 
large work of the Count Dejean is the most 
complete book yet published on this family. 
There have been, however, many additions 
to this family of insects, as to most others. 
There is a very large collection of them in 
the British Museum. 


CARACARA. A South American Falcon- 
idous bird of the genus Polyborus. Itis of the 
size of the common kite, and has a tail nine 
inches long. The beak is black, and hooked ; 
the plumage tawny, with white and yellow 
specks; the feet are ron ful with semicir- 
cular, long, sharp, black talons. In its food 
the Caracara seems to be content with any 
animal substance: carrion, reptiles, tonds, 
snails, birds, insects, &c. ; whatever, in short, 
will suit the appetite of other ignoble birds 
of prey, will content the Caracara. It is by 
no means shy; and though it ventures to 
approach inhabited places, it is seldom at- 
tacked, as it rarely molesta domestic poultry. 
It builds its uest on the tops of trees where 
the fdliage is close, or in a bushy thicket. 
Tt lays two eggs, pointed at one end, and 
spotted with crimson on a reddish-brown 
ground. 


CARCAJOU. (See BanaeEr.] 


CARACAL. (Felis curacal.) This ani- 
ma], called also the Persian Lynx, is a 
native both of Asia and Africa. It is about 
the size of a fox; possesses great strength 
and flerceness; and is used not only in the 
chase of the smaller quadrupeds, but of the 
































CARAGAL.—(FELIS CARAGAL.) 


larger kinds of birds, such as herons, cranes, 


pelicans, &c., which it is said to surprise 
with great address. When it has seized its 
prey, it lies motionless for some time upon 
it, holding it in its mouth. Its colour is a 
le rediltnhk. brown: whitish beneath: the 
ead is small, the face rather long, the ears 
sharp and slender, of o dark colour, and 
very itaered by a tuft or pencil of long black 
airs. 
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CARCHARIAS. A genus of Chondrop- 
terygious fishes, notorious for their bold and 
predaceous habits, and distinguished by their 
trenchant-pointed teeth. (See Suark.] 


CARDIACEA. A family of Molluscous 
animals, including the Cockles and their 
allies ; the shells of which are all equivalve, 
or nearly so. They are furnished with a re- 
gularly-toothed hinge, often of great com- 


| plesty and beauty; and there is always a 


ouble abductor muscle : the respiratory ori- 
fices are usually prolonged into tubes, which 
can, however, be drawn within the shell by 
means of a retractor muscle. There are 
numerous species, widely diffused ; many of 
them being remarkable for the smalincas and 
delicacy of their shells, as well as for the 
comparative activity of the animals that 
form and inhabit them. 


CARDIUM. A genus of Mollusca belong- 
ing to the Cardiace. The foot is largely 
developed, and is a most important organ 
to the animals, it being used by most of 
them not merely for progression, but in 
the excavation of hollows in the sand or 
mud of the shores on which they dwell. 
As usually secn, the foot of the Cardium, 
or Cockle, when extended, tapers gradually 
to a pomt; and as its diameter is at its 
largest point much Jess than the breadth of 
the shell, it is not apparent by what means 
the hole that is 
excavated is made 
sufficiently large 
for the reception 
of the latter: this, 


. however, ig ac- 
© complished by the 
® distension of the 


foot with water, 
through a tube 
which opens just 
within the mouth ; 
and thus the sizo 
of the borcr be- 
comes 60 nearly equal to that of the shell, 
that it is enabled, by rotatory motions often 
repeated, to excavate a burrow large enough 
to receive the animal with its shell. The 
shel! is generally white, with sometimes a 
bluish or yellowish cast; it has twenty-six 
longitudinal ridges, is transversely wrinkled, 
and has somewhat imbricated strix. The 
Cockles, with few exceptions, inhabit the 
ocean only: they abound most on sandy 
shores; and are used as a wholesome and 
nourishing food. The most common species 
is the Edible Cockle (Cardium edule). 
Cardium Bechet. This beautiful species 
(which is a native of the Hastern seas) is 
dedicated to Sir Henry de la Bethe, by its 
discoverer, Sir E. Belcher, and is described 
in the “ Proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety’ (March, 1847), as without exception 
the most striking and distinct from an 
hitherto known that can well be imagined. 
In colour it is of a pure rose tint, with the 
followi singular contrast of character. 
The middle and anterior portion of the shell 
is smovth, presenting 2 peculiar soft velvety 
| appearance, the effect of its being minutely 
decussated with concentric and radiating 
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body, furnished with a sort o 
fin which performs the part of a rudder, 
The shells of this genus were formerly known 





striw, and covored with an exquisite thin 
shining horny epidermis, disposed in fine 
concentric cords, abruptly terminating at 
the posterior area. The posterior portion, 
accordingly destitute of epidermis, is ve 
thickly rayed with ribs of short compre 
spines, as if the delicately clad surface of 
the shell had been thus far ploughed up, as 
it were, into furrows. 


CARDINAL-BIRD. [Sec GrosbEAk.] 


CARDUELIS. A genus of Passerine birds, 
of the Finch tribe. (See Frinainuips: 
GOLDFINCB.) 


CARIAMA. A Grallatorial bird, of the 
genus DicnoLornus, the species being D. 
cristatus, —-of the size of a heron, inha- 
biting the grcat mountain plains of Brazil, 
“where its sonorous voice often breaks the 
silence of the desert.’’ Its retired habits 
are well described by Mr. Broderip: “A 
tenant of the vast solitudes that form its 
wide-spreading home, it files from the face 
of man; and being almost olvay? on the 
watch, is very difficult of approach. Stalk- 
ing slowly on the plain, its eye instantly 
notes the distant intruder, and, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, it decides either to stay 
or fly, according tothe circumstances. Those 
who have had the best oprortnnitics of 
cee them in their native wilds, state 
that the hunters, though surrounded by these 
birds, cannot, without considerable labour, 
obtain them. As soon as the bird perceives 
that it is pursued, it sets off with great ra- 

idity ; the pursuer follows on horseback, 

ut it is not till after a sharp and tedious 
course, with all its turnings and windings, 
that the Cariama,wearied out, either crouches 
on the ground, or alights on some bush or 
tree. Till this happens, the horseman in 
vain seeks fur an opportunity to throw his 
lasso or pull his trigger. But,” adds the | 
writer, “wild as the bird is in its natural | 
state, it is ree domesticated, and will live 
sociably with the other tenants of the poul- 
try-yard." The Cariama is about two feet 
eight inches in length : it has an ornamental 
tuft on the head; the neck covered with 
long, loose feathers, like those of the bittern ; 
legs loag; feet long and slender; and tail 
rounded. The plumage on the upper part 
of the bird is brown, and the under parts 
whitish ; the neck feathers are finely rayed 
with zig-zage of darker brown than the ge- 
neral colour; the wings are dark, traversed 
with white bands and dotted: the tail fea- 
thers are blackish, with white extremities ; 
und the plumage on the front of the neck is 
prettily variegated with white and brown. 
The bill is of a bright coral red; and the 
legs and feet are of an orange red. It feeds 
chiefly upon lizards and insects. The ana- 
tomical structure of the Cariama is interest- 
ing to zoologists, on account of the relation 
a oer both to the waders and gallinaceous 





CARINARIA. A genus of Gasteropodous 
Mollusca, with an elongated, subcylindrical. 
transparent 
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to collectors under the name of “ Venus’s 
Slipper,” and “Glass Nautilus.” <A species 
js found in the Mediterranean, where it is 
enid to feed on small jelly-fish (Medusa 
and even true fish, as, for instance, the dwa 


Atherine (A therina nana.) 
CARNARIA. An immense assemblage 


of unguiculated quadrupeds, belonging to 
the third order of Mammalia, and which 
possess, in common with Man and the 
Quadrumana, the three sorts of teeth, but 
have no opposable thumb to the fore-feet. 


CARNIVORA. The term applied to the 
fifth order of Quadrupeds, or Beasts of Prey, 
which in the structure of their teeth and 
digestive apparatus, and in their general 
conformation, show that they are peculiarly 
adapted for destroying living animals, and 
for tearing and devouring flesh. In the 
greater number of the rnembers of this order, 
the size of the canine teeth is the most ob- 
vious mark of distinction ; these are large, 
strong, and pointed, and project somewhat 
forwards, so as to present themselves rather 
in front of the line of the other teeth. Be- 
tween the canines of the two sides are six 
incisor teeth in each jaw, which are provided 
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with sharp cutting edges. The molar teeth, 
situated behind the canines, are of three 
kinds ;— those which immediately follow 
the canines, being more or less pointed, 
and termed false molars; the next, being 
especially adapted for dividing and lacera- 
ting animal muscle, by the sharp edge of its 
summit, and termed carnivorous teeth; and 
the last, or hindmost, being more or less 
rounded or tuberculated. The proportion 
which these different classes of molar teeth 
bear to each other in degree and develop- 
ment, accords with the relative carnivorous 
propensity of the different families ; for in- 
stance, it may be laid down as a gencral 
rule, that those carnivorous animals which 
have the shortest jaw and the least develop- 
ment of the false molars are those in which 
the sanguinary propensity and the destruc- 
tive power co-exist in the highest degree. 
It should also be remembered that the arti- 
culation of the jaw does not permit of hori- 
zontal movement, the power being simply 
that of opening and shutting, like a pair of 
shears. In these, as indeed in all animals, 
the structure is admirably adapted to their 
habits. They feed on living animals and 
are therefore swift to pursue, and strong to 
overpower them ; they are armed with for- 
midable teeth and claws to tear them in 
pieces ; their sight is keen, and even more 60 
by night than by day ; their sense of smell 
is acute, and their power of hearing delicate; 
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their feet are soft, to enable them to steal 
silently on their prey ; their bodies are long 
and flexible, so that they may glide unseen ; 
and, finally, their supply of food being un- 
certain, they are capable of long abstinence. 

In every order there is one principal group, 
which possesses the characteristics of the 
order in the highest perfection ; though the 
necessary imperfection of all artificial sys- 
tems of arrangement causes animals to be 
grouped together, which, although agreeing 
in very many points, yet differ essentially in 
others. Thus Lions and Tigers are the prin- 
cipal or tropical group of Carnivora, yet in 
the order are included Bears, Racoons, &c., 
which feed principally on vegetables. The 
CaRNivoka are dividedinto—1. The Pian- 
tigrades, or those which walk on the entire 
soles of their feet : 2. Digitigrades, or those 
which walk on their toes: 3. Amphibia, or 
Amphibious Carnivora. The Plantigrades 
comprise Bears, Badgers, Racoons, Gluttons, 
and Coatimondis. The structure of their 
feet causes these animals to be slow; but as 
their food is principally vegetable, speed is 
not required. The same structure gives them 
great facility in raising themselves on their 
hind feet. The Digitigrades comprise Lions, 
Tigers, Cats, Dogs, &c. This structure gives 
swiftness. This division is aleocharacterized 
by the claws being retractile : thus preserv- 
ing them from injury, and keeping them 
sharp fur use when required. The Amphi- 
bia, or Amphibious Carnivora, comprise the 
Seals and Sea-horses, distinguished by havin, 
very short hind legs, and the fore legs forme 
for swimming. 

As wo shall have occasion to recur to this 
subject in describing various animals whose 
propensities are decidedly carnivorous, 
though differing in the degree, we shall for 
the present merely add, that the muscular 
energy of the Carnivora is very great ; their 
respiration and circulation very active ; and 
the demand for food, as a natural conse- 
quence, very constant. 


CARP. (Cyprinus carpio.) The genus of 
Malacopterygious abdominal fish, of which 
this species is the best known, nay be easily 
distinguishable hy the small mouth, toothless 
jaws, and gills of three flatrays. The tongue 
and palate are smooth, but the gullet is ad- 
mirably constructed for mastication, having 
large teeth attached to the inferior pharyn- 
geal bones, which press the food between 
themselves and a gelatinous knob, connected 
with a bony plate that is united with the firet 
vertebra, commonly calied the carp’s tongue. 
They have but one dorsal fin, and the body 
is covered with scales, generally of a large 
size. They frequent fresh and quiet waters, 
feeding on herbs, grain, and even mud, being, 
perhaps, the least carnivorous of the finny 
race. The most noted are the Common 
Carr, and the GoLpEN Carp or G@OLD-FISH 
(Cyprinus auratus). 


The Common Carp (Cyprinus carpio) is 
found in most of the lakes and smaller rivers 
of Europe; but those of the southern and tem- 
perate parts are most congenial to it, and it is 
said to decrease in size the farther it is re- 
moved to a northern region. It is generally 
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supposed that Carp were introduced into this 
pried about the year 1500; but this is a 
fact of very little real importance, since they 
have 1 become denizens of most of our 
fish ponds and many of our rivers. They 
frequent the deepest places, and thrive best 
in such as have clayey or marly sides, and 
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OARP, — (OYPRINUS CARTIO,) 


are well provided with aquatic vegetabies ; 
Their usual food consists of worms and other 
insects ; but grain of various sorts, and gar- 
bage, are frequently thrown into the pond, 
with a view to aid in fattening them. The 
Carp is an extremely prolific fish, and the 
quantity of roe is so great that it is said to 
huve sometimes exceeded the weight of the 
empticd fish itself when weighed against it. 

The age to which the Carp arrives is very 
great, and several well authenticated in- 
stances are adduced of their arriving at that 
of considerably more than a century ; some 
writers, indeed, affirm that they have been 
known to live to the age of two hundred 
years! The usual length of Carp in this 
country is from about twelve to sixteen 
inches; but in warmer climates they are 
frequently more than three feet long, and 
weigh twenty or thirty pounds. The general 
colour is a yellowish olive, much deeper or 
browner on the back, and the sides slightly 
tinged with a golden hue: the scales large, 
round, and very distinct; the head large, 
and the mouth furnished with a moderately 
long cirrus or beard: above which is a 
shorter one. The fins are vivlet brown, 
except the anal, which has a reddish tinge : 
the dorsal fin is broad or continued to some 
distance from the middle of the back to- 
wards the tail, which is slightly forked, with 
rounded lobes. 


CARPENTER BEE. (Xylocopa). The 
name given to a very large genus of Hymen- 
opterous invects; not one species of which 
has yet been found in the British Islands. 
They are pore, of a very dark vivlet 
blue, and uf cunsiderable size. As an excm- 
plification of this peculiar exotic genus, we 
may mention the Violct Carpenter Bee CX. 
violacea), & Very cornmon insect ubout Paris. 
Their bodies are of a very deep bluc co- 
lour, samooth,and shining; their fore-wings 
are of a deep viviet colour: on their aides, 
the hinder part of their bodies, and their 
breasts, there are long black hairs. As we 
have mentioned, they are not indigenous in 
this country ; but in France and the southern 
parts of Europe there is scarcely a garden 
where some of them may not be found at 
different sensons of the year. ‘They gene- 
rally form their nests in pieces of half-retten 
wood ; and the holes are not made directly 
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forward, but inclining to one side, and having 
apertures large enough to admit a finger ; 
from which run their inner apartments, each 
enerally twelve or fifteen inches long, and 
verging into others. In each of these cavi- 
ties she. serves ten or twelve eggs, which are 
co with a sort of paste, serving for the 
protection of the young insects, as well as 
for their nourishment. The females perform 
all the labour; and the males have no 
stings. In the British Museum cases, ma 
be seen specimens of wood bored by a Nort. 
American species, or, we should rather say, 
with holes made by their powerful jaws. 
(See Arin#: Brx.] 


CARPET (MOTHS). A nameapplied by 
Insect collectors to various species of Moths, 
of the genera Harpulyce, Cidaria, Larentia, 
Cleoria, and Alcis. 


CARPINCHO. The Capybara, or Water-~ 
hog. From the dung of this, the Afyrapctra 
scutellaris, a species of wasp found near | 
Buenos Ayres, constructs its pasteboard nest. 
(See CaAryYBARA.] 


CARRIER PIGEON. (See Piceon.] 


CARYOPHYLLA‘A. A genus of Zoo- 
phytes, belonging to the Madrephylliwa, or 
the first section of the stony Zvantheria of 
De Blainville. The cells in this genus of 
Zoophytes are furnished with radiating 
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plates, striated externally, and collected into 
a sulid conical polyparium fixed at the base. 
In the British Museum are many very fine 
specimens of this genus, which is found both 
in a recent and fossil state. 


CASHMIRE GOAT. [See Goar.] 


CASSIS. A genus of Molluscous animals 
inhabiting an oblong shell: found in the 
seas of warmer climates. [See HuLmMet 
SHELL.] The well-known large species of 
this genus are used ag ornaments on chim- 
ney picces, grottus, &c., and are remark- 
able fur the triangular disc, presented by 
the inner lip, which is thickened and spread 
over the body whorl, and the angulated 
outer lip ; and as this thickening of the lip 
takes placo at various stages of growth, the 
same triangular plane is ubservable at differ- 
ent parts of the spire. 


CASSIDA. A genus of Coleopterous in- 
sects, of the family Cassidide, or Tortoise- 
Beetles. They have a flattened body, sur- 
rounded by a margin, which is formed by . 
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prolongation from the 
thorax and elytra, and 
which even conceals the 
head ; and they are able 
to lie so close upon the 
surface of the leaves, 
that no part of the body 
or limbs can be ecen. 
Their colours are much 
varied, and often very 
prettily arranged in 
spots, points, rays, &c. 
The family is very nu- 
merous in genera and 
species, and among the exotic species are 
several of great beauty ; but when dead, or 
taken out of spirits of wine in which they 
may have been preserved, their metallic bril- 
liancy for the most part disappears. 


The COMMON GREEN CASSIDA, or Cassida 
viridis, is often seen during the summer 
months in gardens on the leaves of mint, 
&c. Its length is not quite a quarter of an 
inch ; its shape oval, and its colour bright 
green above, the body or under part being 
perfectly black. The larva, which is of a 

hly singular appearance, is oval, of a 
yellowish brown colour, and has the body 
edged with a row or fringe of projecting 
fibres, the two terminal ones being much 
longer than the rest, and generally carried in 
an upright position while the insect is in 
motion. en ready to assumc the chry- 
salid form, it fastens itself to a lcaf, and. 
casting its skin, commences its new state of 
existence; and from the chrysalis, in the 
1 wa of three weeks, comes forth the perfect 
nsect. 


CASSOWARY. (Casuarius.) This large 
and powerful Struthionidous bird is a 
native of Java and the adjacent islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, and is called 
the galeated or helmeted Cassowary, from 
its head being surmounted by a sort of 
osseous crest or horny helmet. The skin 
of the head and upper part of the neck are 
naked, of a deep-blue and ficry-red tint, 
with pendent caruncles, similar to those 
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CASAOWARY, — (CASUARIUS GALFAlUB.) 


of the Suekey coe It is much inferior in 
size to the Ostrich, its height when erect 
being little more than five feet; but it is 
robustly built, and very strong. From the 
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form of its head, and bright eyes, it would 
be reasonable to infer that the Cassowary 
was of a fierce and threatening nature; 
this, however, is not a true indication of its 
character, which is rather timorous and shy. 
The shortness of the wings totally unfits it 
for flying, and its pectoral or wing-muscles 
are comparatively slight and weak. All the 
feathers of the Cassowary are of the same 
kind, being entirely designed for covcring, 
and externally are all of one colour. They 
generally grow double, having two long 
shafts growing out of a short one attached to 
the skin ; yet its whole plumage is so poorly 
supplied with feathers as to resemble, at a 
little distance, a coat of coarse or hangin 
hair. The feathers on the head and nec 
are so short and scattered, that the skin 
epreste naked, except towards the hind part 
of the head, where they are somewhat longer. 

In many important points of internal 
structure the Cassowary differs from the 
Ostrich ; particularly in the conformation of 
its digestive organs. The intestines are short, 
and the cceecum small; there is no stomach 
intermediate to the crop and gizzard, and 
the cloaca is not larger, in proportion, than 
that of other birds. It feeds on fruits, eggs 
of birds, and tender herbage, but not on 
grain. It eats its food with great voracity, 
and, like the ostrich, swallows bits of iron, 
brick, glass, &c., which have the same effect 
in assisting the digestion of these large birds, 
that gravel has with ordinary fowls. The 
Cassowary is an amazingly swift runner; 
and its mode of progression, being unaided 
by wings, is as peculiee as it is efficient. It 
appears to strike out powerfully with one 
leg, so as to project its hody violently fot- 
ward with a bounding motion, far surpassing 
the speed of a horse. It also kicks violently 
when, in a state of captivity, it is provoked 
to anger, and can inflict a very severe blow. 
The eggs of the galeated Cassowary are of a 
greyish-ash colour, verging to green, and 
are neither as round nor as large as those of 
the Ostrich : the shell is not very thick, and 
marked by numerous little green tuber- 
c. es. 


CASTOR. [See BEAVER.] 
CASUARIUS. [See Cassowary.} 


CAT. (Felis.) All animals of the Cat 
kind, though they may differ greatly in 
size and colour, are in their wild state 
equally characterized by flerceness, artful- 
ness, and rapacity. It is not, however, in 
this place that the habits, propensities, or 
anatomical structure of the feline race gene- 
rally are to be discussed: the reader must 
refer to the article Fexis for such remarks on 
those heads as we have deemed it cssential 
to introduce. 

The Cat, (Felis catus ferus), in a state of 
natural wildness differs in some slight parti- 
culars from the domestic animal, having a 
somewhat shorter tail in proportion, a flatter 
and larger head, and stronger limbs. The 
colour of the wild Cat is commonly a pale 
yellowish-grey, with dusky stripes ; those on 
the back running lengthwise, those on the 
sides transversely and with a curved di- 





















































every cular. 
the wild Cat resemble those of the lynx, and 
several others of this genus ; living in woods, 
and preying on young ha bids, and 
variety of other animals, whi@h it seizes 
surprise. “ The Cat,” says Mr. Pennant, 
“may be called the British tiger; it is the 
fiercest and most destructive beast we have ; 
making dreadful havoc amongst our poultry. 
lambs, and kids. It inhabits the most 
mountainous and parts of these 
islands, living mostly in trees, and feeding 
only by night. It multiplies os fast as our 
common Cats; and often the females of the 
latter will quit their domestic mates, and 
return home pregnant by the former." 

The varieties of this animal in a domestic 

are very numerous: it is either entirely 
black ; black and white ; black, fulvous, and 
white (called the Tortoise-shell or Spanish 
Cat); entirely white; fulvous and white; 
dun colour or tawny, either plain or striped ; 
tabby, boldly striped; slate-coloured or blue- 
grey (called the Chartreux Cat); slate-co- 
oured with very long fur, especially on the 
neck and tail (the Persian Cat); long hair 
of silvery whiteness and silky texture (called 
the Angora Cat) ; and, lastly, with pencilled 
or tufted ears, like a lynx, which sometimes 
though rarely, takes place. Of all the above 
eties, the Persian and the Angora are the 
most remarkable. 

Although the Cat is capable of showing 
considerable fondness for an individual, it 
geems to be a pretty general opinion that 
she seldom, if ever, confides fully, even in 
the warmest demonstrations of kindness ; 
but, being highly sensitive and fond of ease, 
evinces little anxiety, except for the con- 
tinuance of her enjoyment. Yet, with all 
the prejudice that exists against the furtive- 
ness and treachery of the species, no one can 
deny that, when well educated, the Cat 
possesses qualities which well entitle her to 
the regard and protection of mankind ; and 
if she does not exhibit the vivid and ani- 
mated attachment of the dog, she is still of an 
affectionate and gentle disposition, and grate- 
ful to her benefactors. Nor does any animal, 
whose habits we have the opportunity of 
accurately observing, exhibit a greater degree 
of maternal tenderness; the extreme assiduity 
with which she attends her young, and the 
fondness which she shows for them, never 
fail to attract attention. 

At what period Cats became inmates of 
human habitations, it is scarcely possible, at 
this period, to determine. Beyond doubt, 
their usefulness in destroying rats, mice, &c. 
first introduced them to notice ; and there is 
good reason to believe that they were origi- 
nally domesticated in Egypt. That Cats, 
closely allied to the domestic variety, were 
trained to catch birds, is well known to every 
one who has seen an Egyptian og ad 
a copy from it)in the British Museum, where 
acat with a black stripe on the heels (sup- 

tobe the Felis caligata) is so represented. 
he Cat belongs to a genus better armed for 
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the destruction Cs animal rig than all pes 
q » short and powerful jaws, 
moved by v muscles, are supplied with 
most formidable trenchant teeth : a cunning 
tion, combined with nocturnal habits 
much patience in pursuit, gives them 
at advantages over their prey ; and their 
, lacerating claws enable them to inflict 
@ certain death-blow. Ali animals consider- | 
ably weaker than themselves prove objects i 
of pursuit : but the mouse is their favourite 
game ; for which they will L pastently wait for 
a whole day till the victim comes within 
reach, when they seize it with a bound, and 
after playin th it put it to death. 

The pupi of the eve in most animals is 
capable of but a smali degree of contraction 
and dilatation; it enlarges a little in the 
dark, and contracts when the light pours 
upon it too profusely ; but in the eyes of 
Cats, this contraction and dilatation is so 
considerable, that the pupil, which by da 
appears narrow and small, by night expands 
over the whole surface of the eye-ball, and 
gives the ig 2 luminous appearance. By 
means of this peculiar structure, their eycs 
are better adapted for vision at night than in 
the day-time; and they are thus fitted for 
discovering and surprising their prey. 

Cats are extremely fond of strong-amelling 
pene ot vil zor te pocias till they 
seem almost mad with excitement. rson- 
ally, itisa cleanly animal, Loins to 
step in id sort of filth, concealing its excre- 
ment in the earth with great care, and pre- 
an its ae ayery aaa vee 

generally cl€an an Te e 
electric sparks when rubbed. The Cat goes 
with young for sixty-three days, and brings 
forth from three to eix at a litter, which 
remain blind for nine days. 


CATASTOMUS. A sub-genus of Mala- 
copterygious fishes, of the Cyprinidae fa- 
mily, inhabiting the fresh waters of North 
America. There are many species, the 

neric description of which is as follows :— 

ack with a single fin : gill-membrane three- 
rayed: head and opercula smooth: jaws 
toothless and retractile : mouth beneath the 
snout ; lips plaited, lobed, or carunculated, 
suitable for sucking : throat with pectinated 
teeth. In almost all the species, the scales 
are marked with radiated lines, and fim- 
briated on their edges; their form more or 
less rhomboidal or roundish. In the in- 
testines, river-shells (Lymnea, Bulimus, &c.), 
which dwell on aquatic plants and on rocke 
or bottoms of rivers, are found; the Catas- 
tomi being enabled to take these shells by 
means of their lips, which are protruded for- 
wards by their jaws. One species will be 
sufficient for us to describe. 


CATASTOMUS HUDSONIUS; or 
GREY SUCKING CARP. This is a com- 
mon fish in all parts of the fur countries, 
abounding in the rivers, and even in land- 
locked marshes and ponds, but preferring 
shallow grassy lakes with muddy bottoms. 
In the beginning of summer it may be seen 
in numbers forcing its way up rocky streams, 
and even breasting strong rapids, to arrive 
at its proper spawning places in stony rivu- | 
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lets; but it soon afterwards returns to the 
lakes. Its food appears to consist of soft in- 
sects and minute crustacea. In the spawning 
season (June) i¢ may be readily speared, or 
even taken by the hand, in shallow streams; 
but in the winter and autumn it is caught in 


frozen and thawed again without being 
killed. It is about twenty-one inches long ; 
the head is smooth, flattened laterally, with 
an obtuse snout; the be ou of the body ex- 
ceeds its thickness rat more than one- 
half. The lateral line runs equidistant from 
the back and belly, straight till it comes 
opposite to the anal fin, when it inclines 
upwards at avery obtuse angle, and passes 
along the middle of the tail, giving that 
member a direction slightly different from 
that of the body. Scales for the most part 
broadly oval, or nearly orbicular, and of a 
medium size. Mouth retractile, placed under 
the snout; lips studded with se soft pa- 
pille; but there arc no barbels. The pectoral 
fins are elliptical ; the ventrals obovate ; the 
dorsal fin is nearly quadrangular ; the anal 
extends to within its own length of the cau- 
dal, and when it is turned backwards its tip 
reaches the base of the caudal, which is 
slightly ecrescentic. The back and sides of 
this fish are bluish-grey with considerable 
lustre, the back being darkest, and the tint 
of the sides gradually passing into the pearl- 
white of the belly. Dorsal and caudal fins 
bluish-grey : pectorals and ventrals ochre- 
yellow, tinged with red; anal flesh-red. 
Among the other best-known species are the 
Red Sucking Carp (Catastomus Forsteria- 
nus); the Gilt Sucking Carp (Catustomus 
aureolus) ; and the Black Sucking Carp, or 
Shoemaker (Catastomus nigricans).— These, 
as well as the preceding, are all described by 
Sir John Richardson, the most distinguished 
Ichthyologist of this country, in his Fauna 
Boreali Americana, and the Supplements to 
different Arctic Voyages. 


CAT-BIRD. (Turdus (mimus} felivox.) 
The celebrated American ornithologist, 
Wilson, has given an account of this bird in 
a style so amusing, that we are tempted to 
lay it almost entire before our readers. “In 
spring or summer,” says he, “ on upproaching 
thickets or brambles, the first salutation you 
receive is from the Cat-bird ; and a stranger, 
unacquainted with its note, would instantly 
conclude that some vagrant orphan kitten 
had got bewildered among the briers, and 
wanted assistance; so exactly does the 
call of the bird resemble the voice of that 
animal. Unsuspicious, and extremely fami- 
liur, he seems legs apprehensive of man than 
almost any other of our summer visitant: ; 
for whether in the woods, or in the garden. 
where he frequently builds his nest, he 
seldom allows you to pass without approuwch- 
ing to pay his respects in his usual way. 
This humble familiarity and deference, from 
a stranger, too, who comes to rear his young, 
and spend his summer with us, ought to en- 
title him to a full share of our hospitality. 
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nets. It isa very soft watery fish, but devoid | bush, thick vine, or the fork of a small sap~ 
of any unpleasant flavour, and is excellent | ling; no great solicitude is shown for con- 
for making soup. Like its congeners, it is | cealment, though few birds appear more 
singularly tenacious of life, and may be | interested for the safety of their nest and 
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Sorry I am, however, to say, that this, in too 
many instances, is cruelly the reverse." 

The Cat-bird generally succeeds in build- | 
ing his nest about the beginning of May. | 
The place chosen for this purpose is usu- 
ally a thicket of briers or brambles, a thorn 
































































young. The materials are dry leaves and 
weeds, small twigs, and fine dry grass; the 
inside is lined with the fine black fibrous 
roots of some plant. The female lays four, 
sometimes five, eggs, of a uniform greenish 
blue colour, without any spots. They gene- 
rally raise two, and sometimes three, broo 
in a season. . 

“In passing through the woods in summer, 
I have sometimes amused myself with imi- 
tating the violent chirping or squeaking of 
young birds, in order to observe what different 
species were around me,—for such sounds, 
at such a season, in the woods, are no less 
alarming to the feathered tenants of the 
bushes, than the cry of fire or murder in the 
atreeta is to the inhabitants of a large and 
populous city. On such occasions of alarm 
ond consternation, the Cat-bird is the first to 
make his appearance, not singly, but some- 
times half a dozen at a time, flying from 
different quarters to the spot. At this time, 
those who are disposed to play with his 
feelings may almost throw him into fits, his 
emotion and agitation are so great, at the 
distressful cries of what he supposes to be 
his suffering young. Other birds are vari- 
ously affected, but none show symptoms of 
extreme suffering. He hurries backwards 
and forwards, with hanging wings and open 
mouth, calling out louder and faster, and 
actually screuming with distress, till he 
appears hoarse with his exertions. He at- 
tempts no offensive means ; but he bewails 
—he implores—in the most pathetic terms 
with which nature has supplicd him, and 
with an agony of fecling which is truly 
affecting. Every feathered neighbour within 
hearing hastens to the place, to learn the 
cause of the alarm, peeping about with looks 
of consternation and sympathy. But their 
own powerful parental duties and domestic 
concerns soon oblige each to withdraw. At 
any other season the most perfect imitations 
have no effect whatever on him. 

“ The Cat-bird is one of our earliest morn- 
ing vongsters, beginning generally before 
break of day, and hovering from bush to 
bush, with great sprightlincess, when there 
ia scarce light sufficient to distinguish him. 
His notes are more remarkable for singu- 
larity than for melody. They consist of 
short imitations of other birds, and other 
sounds ; but, his pipe being rather deficient 
in clearness and strength of tone, his imita- 
tions fail where these are requisite. Yet he 
is not easily peace ie but seems to study 
certain passages wit ange perseverance ; 
uttering them at first low, and, as he suc- 
ceeds, higher and more free, nowise embar- 
rassed by the presence of a spectator even 
within a few yards of him. On attentively 
listening for some time to him, one can 
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perceive considerable variety in his perform- 
ance, in which he seems to introduce all the 
odd sounds and quaint passages he has been 
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able to collect. Upon the whole, though we 
cannot arrange him with the grand Jeadcrs 
of our vernal choristers, he well merits a 
place among the most agreeable gencral per- 
formers. In summer, scarcely a thicket in 
the country is without its Cat-birds ; and, 
were they to fly in flocks, like many other 
birds, they would darken the air with their 
numbers. In their migrations they keep 
pace with the progress of agriculture ; and 
the first settlers in many parts of the Gen- 
nesee country have told me, that it was 
several years after they removed there, be- 
fore the Cat-bird made its appearance among 
them. With all these amiable qualities to 
recommend him, few people in the count. 

respect the Cat-bird ; on the contrary, it is 
generally the object of dislike ; and the boys 
of the United States entertain the same pre- 
judice and contempt for this bird, its nest 
and young, as those of Britain do for the 
Yellow-hammer, and its nest, eggs, and 
young. Iam at a loss to account for this 
cruel prejudico. Even those by whom it is 
entertained can scarcely tell you why ; only 
they ‘hate Cat-birds;’ as some persons 
tell you they hate Frenchmen, they hate 
Dutchmen, &c.; expressions that bespeak 
their own narrowness of understanding and 
want of liberality. Yet, after ruminating 





' pence for all the little stolen morsels he 


snatches. 

“ The Cat-bird measures nine inches in 
length; at a small distance he appears 
nearly black ; but, on a closer examination, 
is of deep slnte colour above, lightest on the 
edges of the primaries, and of a considerably 
pane slate colour below, except the under 
tail-coverts, which are very dark red; the 
tail, which is rounded, and upper part of the 
head, as well as the legs and bill, are black. 
The female differs little in colour from the 
male.” The habits, manners, and general 
appearance of the Cat-bird differ so little 
from the Thrushes, that the naturalist to 
whom we are indebted for the foregoing par- 
ticulars does not hesitate to place him in the 
genus Turdus. He is a great and determined 
enemy to the common black snake, or 
horse-runner (Coluber constrictor), which 
rifles ita nest whenever an opportunity offers. 
As the Cat-bird uniformly attacks or pursues 
this snake, and is frequently seen in the act 
of hopping eagerly after it, numerous ridi- 
lous stories are related of its being fascinated 
by the snake; it is, however, well known to 
naturalists that the bird is almost uniformly 
the aggressor and victor, driving the reptile 
to its hiding-place. 


CATERPILLAR. The name given to the 
| larve of lepidopterous insects ; of which we 
‘have spoken at some Icngth in the article 
| BUTTERFLY, and to which the following, 
| from “ Brande’s Dictionary of Science” (art. 
| Lepidoptera), may be added. “ They have 

six squamous or hooked feet, which cor- 
| respond to the legs of the perfect insect, and 

from four to ten additional membranous 
| ones, or propedes ; the two last of which are 
' situated at the posterior extremity of the 
| body. Those Caterpillars which have but 
| ten or twelve in all, have been called, from 
| their mode of progression, Geometraw. Several 
, Of these geometers, when at rest, remain 
| fixed to the branches of plants by the hind 
' feet alone, whence in the form, colour, and 
| directions of their body, they resemble a 


over in my own mind all the probable | twig. The body of these larva is gencrally 
causes, I think I have at last hit on some of | clongated, almost cylindrical, soft, variously 


them ; the principal of which scems to me 
to be a certain similarity of taste, and clash- 
ing of interest, between the Cat-bird and the 
farmer. The Cat-bird is fond of large ripe 
garden strawberries ; so is the farmer, for 
the good price thcy bring at market: the 
Cat-bird loves the best and richest early cher- 
ries ; so does the farmer, for they are some- 
times the most profitable of his carly fruit, 
&e. Perhaps, too, the common note of the 
Cat-bird, so like the mewing of the animal 
whose name it bears, and who itself sustains 
no small share of prejudice, the homeliness 
of his plumage, and even his familiarity, so 
proverbially known to beget contempt, may 
also contribute to this mean, illiberal, and 
peony prejudice ; but, with the gene- 
rous and the good, the lovers of nature and 
of rural charms, the confidence which this 
familiar bird places in man by building in 
his garden, under his eye, the music of his 


coloured ; sometimes naked, and sometimes 
covered with hairs, tubercles, and spines. It 
is composed of twelve segments or annuli, 
exclusive of the head, with nine stigmata on 
each side. Their head is invested with a 
corneous or squamous dermis, and presents 
on each side six shining granules, which 
appear to be ocelli: and it is furnished with 
two very short and conical antenne, and a 
mouth composed of strong mandibles ; two 
maxiile, a labrum, and four small palpi. 
Most Caterpillars feed on the leaves of plants; 
some gnaw their flowers, roots, buds, and 
seeds ; others attack the ligneous or hardest 
parts of trees, softening it by meaus of a fluid 
which they disgorge. Certain species attack 
our woollens and furs, thereby doing ut 
much injury ; even our leather, bucon, wax, 
and lard are not spared by them. Several 
confine themselves exclusively to a single 
article of diet ; others are less delicate, and 


song, and the interesting playfulness of his devour all sorts of organized matters. Some 
manners, will always be more than a recom- | of them form socicties, and frequently live 
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under a silken tent, spun by them in com- 
mon, which even shelters them in winter. 
1 Several construct sheaths for themselves, 
| either fixed or portable ; others make their 
| abode in the perenne of leaves, where 
they form galleries. The greater number 
| are diurnal ; the others never issue forth 
but at night.” 
There are perhaps no insects which are so 
commonly and so universally destructive ag 
Caterpillars; they are inferior only to lo- 
custs in voracity, and equal or exceed them 
in their powers of increase, and in general 
are far more widely spread over vegetation. 
As cach female Butterfly or Moth usually 
lays from two hundred to five hundred eggs, 
one thousand different kinds of butterflies 
and moths will produce, on an average, three 
hundred thousand caterpillars ; if one half of 
this number, when arrived ut maturity, are 
females, they will give forty-five millions of 
caterpillars in the second, and six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty millions in the third 
gencration! These data suffice to show that 
the actual number of these insects, existing 
al any one time, must be far beyond the 
limits of calculation. 


CATHARTES., [See Turkry Buzzarp.] 


CATTLE. A collective term, denoting 
all animals of the bovine or ox kind. The 
domestic cattle of Britain may be divided 
into two races: those of large size, adapted for 
the plains ; and those of smaller size, adapted 
for the mountains. Of each of these classes 
there are several breeds; such as the High- 
land and the Welch cattle, among the latter; 
and the Lancashire, the Yorkshire, and 
the Herefordshire cattle, among the former. 
There is also an intermediate breed, adapted 
for moderately hilly countries ; such as the 
Galloway and Fife breeds in Scotland, and 
the Alderney and Guernsey cattle in Eng- 
land. The best beef brought to the London 
market is that of cattle of the Highland 
breed fed in English pastures, or on turnips. 
The best milk cow for general purposes is 
the Ayrshire ; the best for cream and butter, 
the Alderney ; and the best for immense 
quantities of milk, the Jiancashire. Yence 
the latter are are eg employed in public 
dairies, the a haar ty y farmers and cot- 
tegen, and the Alderney by the higher 
classes. 


CAVY. (Cavia.) This genus of Rodentia 
seems to hold a middle place between the 
mouse and rabbit tribes: they are natives 
of tropical America, and are distinguished 
by two wedge-shaped fore-teeth and eight 
grinders ; from three to five tocs on the fore- 
fect, and on the hind from four to five ; tail 
short, or tailless; and no clavicle. They 
have generally a slow, and sometimes a 
leaping pace; they live on vegetable sub- 
stances, aud in their natural state inhabit 
excavations under ground, or beneath the 
roots of trees, or other recesses which they 
either find ready prepared, or form for them- 

The most familiar example of this 


selves. 
ace is the well-known little animal], called 


the Guinca-pig, or Cavia Cobaya. 
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The COMMON CAVY, or GUINEA- 
PIG. (Cavia Cobaya.) From the beauty and 
variety of its colours, and the neatness of its 
appearance, this species must have carly | 
attracted the attention of those Europeans | 
who first visited South America; but it has 
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COMMON VCAVY, OR GUINEA-PIG. 
(CAVTA GOBAYA,) 


been so long domesticated in this and other 


countries, as now to have becoine quite 
naturalized in the Old World. Its ears | 
are large, broad, and rounded at the sides ; 
its upper lip is half divided ; and its huir is | 
erect, somewhat resembling that of a young 
pig. Its colour is white, varied with orange « 
and black in irregular blotches. It has four 
toes on the fore-lcegs, and three on the hind ; 
and is destitute of a tail. In its wild state 
it lives in socicties, inhabiting dry lands 
covered with low brushwood ; and remaius 
concealed during the day, coming forth on 
the approach of evening to seek its food. It 
possesses neither cunning to avoid danger, 
strength to resist, nor swiftness to escape 
from it; and nothing could save the race 
from extermination, were it not for its extra- 
ordinary rapidity of multiplication. The 
usual litter consists of six, eight, or ten ; and 
so prolific is it that it breeds almost every 
two months. The young very soon acquire 
the necessary degree of strength and perfec- 
tion of their species, though they continue 
to grow till seven or eight months. They 
are very tender animals, and susceptible of 
cold ; and should therefore be provided with 
warm receptacles to retire into in bad wea- 
ther. In their habits they are extremely 
neat, and may he frequently observed in the 
act of smoothing and dressing their fur. 
Their general voice isa sort of a grunting 
squeak, and sometimes a shriller or sharper 
cry. 

The SPOTTED CAVY (Ctelogenys paca) is 
a large specics, measuring nearly two feet in 
length. It is found in Guiana, Brazil, and 
other parts of South America; inhabiting 
holes formed underground, and principall 
near the banks of rivers. Its shape is thick 
and cluinsy, somewhat like that of a pig, for 
which reason it has been sometimes called 
the hog-rabbit. It has five toes on each foot, 
and only the mere rudiment of atail. The 
upper jaw is longer than the lower ; the ears 
are short and naked ; the lip is divided like 
that of a hare; and it has long whiskers. 
The body is covered with coarse, short, 
thinly-scattered hair of a dusky colour; the 
throat, breast, and belly are of a dingy 
white ; and on each side the body run five 
rows of roundish, slightly angular epg. 
The Spotted Cavy is a nocturnal animW, 
residing in s solitary manner in his hole 
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nearly the whole day. In a domestic state | 
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i it readily feeds on almost any kind of vege- 
table dict, and is particularly fond of sugar 
and fruits. By the South Americans it is 
much esteemed as an article of food. [See 
AGOoUTI ; CAPYBARA: Paca, &c.) 


CEBIDA. A term used to include all 
the Monkeys of the Amcrican continent ; 
which differ in several respects from those 
of the Old World ; viz. by a partial or com- 
plete absence of the thumb upon the hands ; 
the callosities and cheek-pouches are al- 
together absent ; there is a very considerable 
space between the nostrils ; the tail is usually 
of he length, never absent, and often 
prehensile. ‘They are very numerous in 
those vast forests which occupy the plains 
between the rivers Oronoko and Amazon. 
[See Monkey.} 


CEBRIO: CEBRIONIDZE. A _ genus 
and family of Colcopterous insects, of small 
extent, but comprising several striking pecu- 
liarities of structure. The body is of an 
oblong oval form, of a firm consistence like 
the Elateridw, arched above and deflexed in 
front; the mandibies strong, curved, and 
entire at the tip; the thorax broadest 
behind, with the posterior angles acute ; and 
the antennsz generally longer than the head 
and thorax, and scrrated cr pectinated in 
the males. These insects are of moderate 
size; and their colours generally dull and 
obscure : for the most part they are inhabit- 
ants of the south of Europe, and the north 
of Africa ; and but little is known of their 
habits. 

Some of the genera are most remarkable 
for their beautiful pectinated antenna, which 
in the male sex have the branches often of 
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RIIPICGMRA MARGINATA 


very great length. By some authors these 
are regarded as a separate family, under the 
name of 2hipicerite., We figure a beautiful 
Brazilian species, which is of a blackish 
yreen, and pubescent: the anterior and 
ateral margins of the elytra are yellow: 
hence it is called AAipicera marginata. The 
figure in outline represents the beautiful 
pectinated antenna of the male, considerably 
| magnified. 


CECIDOMYIA: CECIDOMYIDA. A 
genus and family of two-winged flies, of 
which there are many species. They are 
always of small size ; many of them deposit 
their eggs upon the tender buds of various 
kinds of plants; others upon the young 
sprigs, and some upon the flowers. One 
species (Cecidumyia salicina) fixes each of its 
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exes on a bud of the willow, which becomes 
enlarged, and ultimatcly forms a gall in 
which the larva is lodged and nourished. 
Another (Cecidomyia tritici), known as the 
Wheat-fly, may sometimes be seen, in great 
abundance, flying about wheat fields in the 
month of June. This little fly deposite its 
eggs in the centre of the corolla, where the 
larve are hatched; and it is probably by 
devouring the pollen that they are most 
injurious to the plant. Another species 
(Cecidomyia destructor), known in America 
under the name of the Hessian-fly, attacks 
the lower part of the stem of the wheat. 
Dr. Asa Fitch, an American naturalist, has 
just published 8 most admirable and readable 
account of the Cecidomyia, from which we 
shall make extracts in our article “ Wheat- 
fly.” [See WIIEAT-FLY and HrEssIAN-F LY.) 


CECILIANS. A name given to a genus 
of naked serpents, from their supposed 
blindness. 


CENTIPEDE. (Scolopendra.) A genus of 
carnivorous annulosa belonging to the order 
Muriapoda of Cuvier. They are distin- 

uished by having antennae of fourteen 
joints or upwards ; a mouth composed of two 
mandibles; a quadrifid lip; two palpi, or 
small feet, united at their base ; and a second 
lip, formed by a second pair of dilated feet, 
joined at their origin, and terminated by a 
strong hook, having an opening beneath its 
point, through which a poisonous fluid is 
thrown out. The body is long, depressed, 
and membranous, each ring being covered 
by 8 coriaceous or cartilaginous plate, and 
ila having one pair of feet: the last is 
usually thrown backwards, and elongated 
in form of a tail. These insects conceal 
themselves under the decayed bark of trees, 
the decayed timbers of buildings, among 
stones, lumber, and rubbish, whence they 
sally forth at night in search of prey. In 
the West India islands, and throughout the 
hot parts of America, where they multiply 
rapidly ond grow to a large size, they are 
very formidable pests. ‘The utmost vigi- 
lance is necessary, cven in cleanly houses, 
to prevent these creatures from finding their 
way into the beds; and although they cn- 
deavour to escape as soon a8 a light is 
brought into the room, and run with con- 
siderable swiftness, they are ready to stand 
on the defensive, and bite severely: they 
are accordingly very dangerous when once 
they have entered a bed ; the bite being not 
only exceedingly painful at the moment, but |: 
followed by a high degree of local inflam- || 





mation, and a fever of great irritation. This 
truly noxious Centipede grows to the size of 
five or six inches in length, and isa formid- 
able inmate of most of the houses in tropical 
regions. In different countrics the species 
vary : the one cummon in England is of a 
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reddish-brown colour, about an inch long, 
with a flat, thin body, and yellowish legs. 

Dr. Leach made it the type of his genus 
Lithobius, a word meaning that the Centi- 
pede lived under or amongst stones. One 
species is very common in this country, it is 
named JL. forcipatua. 

There are other species in the collection 
of the British Museum, from which they 
were described by G. Newport, F.R.S., &c., 
a gentleman who has published a most ad- 
mirable monograph of the Scolopendridu: 
and their allics, in a recent volume of the 
Linnwan Transactions. From the numerous 
references to the British Museum, the stu- 
dent will see how rich our great national 
estublishment must be in this important 
| order of the Animal Kingdom. 


CENTRISCUS, or SEA-SNIPE.  Cen- 
{ teiseus scolupax.) A genus of Acanthopte- 
i rygious fishes, principally distinguished by 





BEA-ANIPE, —(CRNTHIBOUS SCOLOFAX ) 


their having a long tubular snout ; the body 
compressed, and inclining to an oblong oval 
form; the abdomen carinated ; and the 
belly-fins united. (See TrumveET-FISH.]J 


CENTROLOPIUS. A genus of Acanthope 
terygious fishes, the technical characters of 
which are;—body elongute, covered with 
minute scales ; tecth small and numerous ; 
palatine without teeth ; one long dorsal fin. 


CENTRONOTUS. A genus of Acanthop- 
terygious fishes, fumily Scomberide ; in 
which the spines are free or unconnected by 
membrane, and all have ventral fins. 


CENTROPOMUS. A genus of Acanthop- 
terygious fishes; a well known species of 
which is called the Sea-pike (Centropomus 
undecimalis), and is common throughout 
South Amerie, where it forms a consider- 
abie urticle of consumption. The Sea-pike 
sometimes weighs as much as twenty-five 
wounds : the form of its body is elongate ; 
its colour is greenish-brown above, and sil- 
very beneath. 


CENTROPRISTES. A genus of Acan- 
thopterygivus fishes ; one species of which, 
(Centropristes nigricans), the Black-perch 
or Biack-bass, is of a deep olive-green colour 
above, and of a pink hue on the under parts ; 
but it is mostly remarkable for having the 
tail doubly notched, the central and two 
outer parts projecting. 

CENTROPUS. A genus of Scansorial 
Birds. (See PHEASANT CUCKOO.) 


CEPHALOPODA. A class of Molluscous 
animals, characterized by the possession 0 
locomotive organs (or fect) around the head ; | 
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they are, however, not feet, but prolonged 
tentacula, or fleshy processes, which project 
forwards from the eed, and more or less 
conceal the mouth. In the whole range of 
molluscous animals, the Cephalepods are 
the most highly organized; they preset 
undoubted rudiments of an internal skeleton, 
and contain digestive, secretory, respiratory, 
and generative organs. The nervous system 
of the Cephalopods approaches that of the 
lower fishes in many particulars; and they 
arc almost exclusively marine in their habits, 
The natural division of the class is into those 
Cephalopods which are naked, and those 
which are testaceous, (1.¢. protected by an 
external shell.) Of the former, the common 
Cuttle-fish, and of the latter, the Nautilus, 
may be taken as examples. 


CEPHUS. A genus of Iymenopterous 
insects. The Cephus pyymeus, which is ! 
common on flowers, particularly buttercups, 
is about one-third of an inch long; black, 
with two yellow fascie on the abdomen: 
and its larva is said to live in the stems of 
wheat. 


CEPOLA. A genus of Acanthoptcrygious 
fishes, the bodies of which are much com- 
pressed and elongated, (See BAND-risit.) 


CERAMBYCID. A family of Coleop- 
terous insects (Lonyicornes); the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of which is the very 
vreat length of their antennm. They are 
found in all parts of the globe, but the 
abound most in hot climates. They deposit 
their eggs in old and decaying trees, which 
the Jarve afterwards feed upon, und thereby 
assist in removing. The budy of these insects 
is long and subdepresyed, occasionally sub- 
convex; the maxillary lobes are distinct 
and membranaceous; the femora often 
clavate ; and the tarsi short. Mr. Westwood, 
to whose “ Modern Classification of Insects” 
we are so much indebted, observes that they 
are “gencrally of an elegunt form, and 
beautifully variegated in their colours: they 
are found in forests, hedges, or woods, 
sitting upon the trunks of trees, or more 
rarely upon flowers. Some of the exotic 
species are remarkable for having the an- 
tennw and legs covered with thick pencils of | 
hairs ; others are distinguished by the emis- ; 
sion of a fragrant odvur, not unlike that of ; 
attar of roses, which is so powerful, that the 
insects may be discovered upon trees by } 
passers by, in consequence of the scent dif- 
fused through the air, and which is retained | 
for a considerable period after death. Hence 
the generic names Callichroma and Arumia, 
proposed for these insects by Latreille and 
Serville. The Cercenbya moschatus, Linn. (or 
Musk Beetle, as it is generally but impro- 
perly termed, the scent scarcely resembling 
that of this drug) is the only British species 
belonging to this scented group : it is more 
than an inch long, of a fine green colour, 
and is abundant upon willows in the neigh- 
bourhood of London.” It has been con- 
jectured that the fragrance, which is always 
much more powerfui in the female, may be 
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quoted informs us, that the larva of Ce- 
rambyx heros, which is one of the largest 
European species, is considered by Latreille 
to have been the Cossus of the ancients, 
by whom it was esteemed a relishing treat. 


~N y 








CERAMBYZ HERCS, 


t resides in the oak, occasioning much 
njury to the timber, by boring large chan- 
nels in all directions through the trunk of 
the tree: this is also the case, as regards 
young willows, with the Musk beetle; the 
arva of which is uf a thick form and fleshy 
consistence ; the head small; the prothorax 
large and transverse; the meso and meta- 
thorax very short, the former furnished with 
a pair of spiracles, and the three thoracic 
segments having three pairs of very short 
legs. We further says, “The larvee of the 
genus Callidium are similar to those of 
Aromia (the Musk beetle) both in form and 
habits. The places where they reside may 
be known by the long cylindrical burrows 
which they form, and which are filled with 
excrement resembling powdered wood. It is 
not difficult to keep these larve alive in the 
wood in which they are found, and in which 
they assume the pupa state ; it is very rarely, 
however, that they can be reared to the imago 
state. Mr. Kirby has given an interesting 
account of the proceedings of the larva 
of Callidium vivlaceum, which, in the larva 
state, feeds principally upon fir timber, upon 
which the bark has been suffered to remain 
after it has been felled; residing under the 
bark, mining its labyrinth-like passages in 
every direction, and occasioning much da- 
mage by means of its powerful jaws, which 
resemble a large, thick, and solid section of 
a cone of horn; the whole of their interior 
flattened surfaces applied a Map 80 ae 
completely to grind the food. It is described 
as being destitute of fect, pale, folded, some- 
what hairy, convex above, and divided into 
thirteen segments, with the head large and 
convex. hen full grown, it bores down 
obliqucly into the solid wood to the depth 
of several inches, where it becomes a pupa.” 
The collection of these insects in the Bri- 
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tish Museum is very extensive : their form, 
colour, and Br pendaves make them always 
pleasing objects to the sight; while to the 
Natural Theologian, the part they play in 
the economy of nature is very apparent and 
easily demonstrable in many striking ways. 


CERASTES. A genus of serpent called 
in England the Horned Snake, having two 
small protuberances on its forehead. This 
animal, which partakes of the nature of vivi- 
parous serpents, is remarkable for its almost 
total abstinence from water. It is found in 
Lybia, Arabia, &c. 


CERBERUS. A sub-genus of Ophidians. 
(See SERPENTS.} 


CERCOPIDZ. An extensive family of 
Homoptera, cumprising several species of 
singular insects,many of which are tropical. 
The head is of small or moderate size, with 
the face broad, the cyes lateral, the antennz 
inserted in the middle or lower part of the 
face ; the promuscis short and three-juinted; 
the prothorax very variable in form and 
size, and in the sub-family Cercopide@ being 
the portion of the body which assumes the 
remarkable forms above alluded to. The 
fore-wings differ in their cunsistence, but 
the majority have them strongly veined, 
forming cells closed before reaching the 
extremity of the wing. The hind tibie vary 
in structure, being in some nearly simple; 
in others, furnished with a few strong spurs; 
and in many. being triangular or quadran- 

ular, each angle throwing out strong spines. 

‘he abdvmen of the female is furnished with 
@ multivalve ovipositor, variable in its form 
in the different species. These insects are 
often beautifully varied in their colours ; 
they are constantly found amongst plants, 
and on trees, upon the juices of which they 
subsist, in all their states. One of the best 
known insects in this family is the 4phro- 
phora spumaria, which frequents garden 
plants, the larva and pupa investing them- 
selves with a frothy excrementitious secre- 
tion. (See Froa-norren.] 


CERCOPITHECUS. (See Monkey.) 


CEREOPSIS. A genus of Palmipede birds 
that frequent the coasts in New Tolland. 
The Cercupsis Nove: Hollandie is about the 
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size of a common goose, and resembles it in its 
ponere appearance, with the exception of the 
ength of the legs, which are from two feet 
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and a half to three feet. Its plumage is of a 
dingy grey, deeper on the upper than on the 
under parts. On the top of the head is a large 
patch of dull white ; and the quill-feathers 
both of the wings and tail are dusky black. 
The naked extremity of the bill is black ; the 
broadly expanded cere, light straw colour ; 
the naked part of the legs, reddish orange ; 
and the toes, together with their web and 
claws, black. It has a deep, hoarse, clang- 
ing voice; its usual weight is from seven 
to ten pounds; and its fiesh is considered 
excellent. It is now exceedingly common 
in aviaries. In the Gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society we have been often struck with 
the grallatorial appearance possessed by this 
pleasing Australian Cere-faced Goose. Both 
the genus and species were first described by 
Dr. Latham. 


CERITHIUM. A genus of Mollusca, 
chiefly saben the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. ‘There is a veil on the head of 


the animal, two distant tentacula, having 
the eyes at the side, and a round, horny 
tuberculum. The shell (which is often also 
found in a fossil state) has a turriculated 
spire, an oval aperture, and a short but 
distinct canal curved to the left and back- 
wards. There are very many species, most 
of which are in the ccllection of the British 
Museum. 


CERTIIA. [Sce Crrzrer.] 


CERTHIAD. A family of Tenuiros- 
tral or slender-billed Passerine birds, com- 
monly known by the name of Creepers. 
They are birds which for the most part are 
adupted to live upon the trunks and branches 
of trees, and to feed upon insects which infest 
the bark. The form of the bill varics in 
different species ; being long and slender in 
some ; short and stout, and capable of pene- 
trating very hard substances, in others. These 
birds cling by their feet to the perpendicular 
surface of trees, resting upon the stiff quills 
of their tuils; and creep from the base to 
the summit of the stem, with short jerking 
movements, searching cvery crevice as they 
ascend. Several species are described under 
the word CRreEPEn. 


CERURA. A _ genus of Bombycidous 
Moths, of which there are several spccies ; 
one of the best known is the 


CERURA VINULA, or PUSS MOTH. 
This delicately marked, and at the same 
time common Moth, varies from two and a 
half to three and a half inches in the ex- 
panse of its wings, which are of a milky- 
white or pale ash colour ; with a transverse 
row of black spots, near the base, succeeded 
by a rather more cinereous-coloured bar, 
edged on both sides with black spots. Then 
follow in the discoidul cell three curved 
dusky stripes, which run in arches to the 
hind margin of the wing. Beyond this are 
two rows of blackish, very strongly dentate 
waves; several dark, wedge-like streaks 
appearing between the veins along the outer 
margin of the wing. The hind wings are 
white, but more ashy in the female, with 
the margin spotted with dusky. Thorax 
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ashy, spotted with black ; abdomen white, 
with dusky marks. There are several va- 
rieties, in which the ground colour of the 
body and the markings of the wings are 





PUSS8-MOTH.—(OEKURA VINULA.) 


more or less intense. The Caterpillar is 
en, with a reddish head; the back dull 
lac, separated from the green colour by an 
angulated white stripe. Its most striking 
peculiarity is the possession of two appen- 
dages, which, when the creature is disturbed, 
it pushes out sometimes to a considerable 
length. The Caterpillar, doubtless, in thia 
way of expressing defiance, alarms some of 
its enemies ; and any one not accustomed to 





CATERPILIVAR OF PUSS-MOTU 


insect-studies, would “look twice” before he 
ventured to touch what would seem a beauti- 
fully culoured and strange looking “ grub,” 
armed with two “weapons” of unknown 
powers. When full fed it encloses itself in a 
cocoon formed of chips of wood agglutinated 
together so firmly that it is difficult to cut it 
with a knife. It feeds on the willow, poplar, 
&c. in August, and the moth makes its 
appearance early in the following summer. 
There are other British species of the 
genus, smaller in size, but more delicately 
marked ; these are all figured in the very 
elegant British Moths and their transforma- 
tions of Mr. Humphreys, the descriptions of 
which were compiled by Mr. Westwood. 


CERVID. The Deer tribe; a group or 
family of Ruminantia, distinguished by the 
possession of bony dcciduous horns, covered 
with soft skin, instead of with horny matter, 
and termed antlers. They are spread very 
extensively over the globe, each quarter 
having its own peculiar species, celebrated 
either for vigour, beauty, or speed, or for all 
these qualities combined. 


CERVUS. [See Derr.) 


CESTRACION. A genusof Sharks, found 
in New Holland ; characterized by having 
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| two kinds of teeth, arranged in oblique rows; 
those in front of the mouth being sharp, 
angular, and pointed; while those in the 
middle and back part of the jaw are flat and 
broad; the former evidently adapted for 
seizing the food, and the latter for crushing 
and bruising it. Specimens of the Cestracion 
Phillipsii may be seen, with most of the other 
formidable Fixed-gilled Chondropterygii to 
which it belongs, in the vast collection of 
the British Museum ; while in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons dissections and 
preparations of parts may be seen in great 
abundance. 


CESTUM. A marine animal belonging 
to the Acalepha ciliograda and bearing a 
near resemblance to Bertie. Jt is a very 
long gelatinous ribbon, having one of the 
sides furnished with two rows of ciliw ; and 
near the sides of the mouth there are two 
vessels which are probably ovaries. 


CETACEA. An order of Mammiferous 
avimals, surpassing in size all others in ex- 
istence, and inhabiting the sea. Like ter- 
restrial quadrupeds, thcy sare viviparous, 
suckle their young, have warm blood, and 
respire through lungs; for which purpose 
they must frequently come to the surface, to 
take in fresh supplies of air. But though in 
their anatomical details they are sufficiently 
distinguished from jishes, it will be scen that 
these animals have no hind limbs, that the 
first bones of their anterior extremities are 
shortened, and the succceding ones flattened 
and cnvejoped in a tendinous membrane, 
which reduces them to the condition of true 
fins. The Cetacea are all carnivorous ; but 
the largest species are supported chiefly by 
minute Mollusca and Medusa. 

J.E. Gray, F.R.8., and Keeper of the 
Zoovlugical collections in the British Mu- 
scum, has published, very recently, an ela- 
borate monograph of all the Whales in the 
Zovlugy of the Voyage of II. M.SS. Erebus 
and Terror ; and in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Suciety of London for 1847, there 
are some additional observations and de- 
scriptions by this very eminent zovlogist. 
([Sce WHALE.) 


CETONIADE. An extensive group of Co- 
leopterous insects, belonging to the family of 
Lamellicorn beeties, including several distin- 
guished for their brilliant colours, Of these, 
as an example, the common Rose CHAFER 
(Cetonia aurata) may be cited. This in- 
sect is nearly an inch long, of a shining green 
colour above, and voppery-red beneath, with 
white marks on the ee It abounds upon 
ruses, and also upon the flowers of the privet. 
It flies well, with a considerable humming 
noise, during the hottest part of the day ; 
and although it appears to give the pre- 
ference to roses, it visits other flowers also, 
and draws from them their honeyed stores. 
In its larva state, the Rose-beetle feeds upon 
moist rotten wood, and is often met with 
under ground in ants’ nests. After re- 
‘ maining about three years in its larva 
| state, it makes a sort of cocoon of chips of 
wood, glued together by an excretion of its 

own ; 1n this, as an inactive pupa, it passes 
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the winter, and emerges in the following 
summer in its perfect fourm. ‘The insects 
composing the Cetoniadw are very widely 
dispersed, but more especially frequent tro- 
pical climates. 











ROSE COAFER —(OBTONTA AURATA,) 


Very few of the flower-beetles are de- 
cidedly injurious to vegetation. Some of 
them are said to eat leaves; but the greater 
number live on the pollen and the honey of 
flowers, or upon the sap that oozes from the 
wounds of plants. In the infant or grub 
state inost of them eat only the crumbled 
substance of decayed roots and stumps; a 
few live in the wounds of trees, and by their 
depredations prevent them trom healing, and 
accclerate the decay of the trunk. 




























AGKHATRATA CHINENSIS, 


These beetles (the Cetoniadaw) are gene- 
rally of an oblong oval form, somewhat flat- 
tened above, and often brilliantly coloured 
and highly polished, as in the genus Ages- 
trata here figured, species of which are found 
in Ceylon, India, China, and the Philippine 
Islands. Mr. Cuming informed the writer 
that the ladics of Ma- 
nilla kept a very bril- 
liant metallic green spe- 
cies, A. luconica, (pre- 
served in the British 
Museum coliection,) as 
a pet, in small bamboo 
cages, which they carried 
about with them. They 
are somctimes alxo co- 
+, [Hiezonretiay vered with me eae 
. 4 accompanying cut of the 

FABOIOUTARIS. — Cetonia LTrichostetha) 



















Tope, will show another form of this exten- 
stve group, which is more or less covered with 
tufts of hair: the thorax is deep black, with 
four white longitudinal lines; the elytra 
are green, their sides being furnished with 
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several long tufts of yellow hair: the under 
side of the body is also rather thickly clothed 
with mumerous scattered hairs of the same 
colour; while the Cetonia 
{Pachnoda} Baxii, from Se- 
negal and the Gambia, with 
its harlequin § markings, 
will serve as an illustra- 
tion of another division of 
this very extensive family. 
Most of the bright-coloured 
kinds are day-fliers ; those 
of dark and plain tints are 
enerally nocturnal beetles. 
ome of them are of im- 
mense size, and have becn styled the princes 
of the beetle tribes; such are the Incas of 
South America, and the Goliath Beetle 
(Goliathus Goliatus) of Guinea, the latter 
being more than four inches long, two inches 
brvad, and thick and heavy in proportion. 
(Sce GoLiATH.] 
Dr. Thaddeus Harris has so well described 
a species of this family, that we have 
made an extract from his valuable work, 
as follows:—* Ceronia INDA makes its 
appearance in the United States towards 
the end of April or the beginning of May, 
when it may sometimes be seen in con- 
siderable numbers around the borders of 
woods, and in dry open fields, flying just 
ebove the grass with a loud humming sound, 
like a humble-bee, for which, perhaps, it 
might at first sight be mistaken. Like other 
insccts of the same genus, it has a broad 
body, very obtuse behind, with a triangular 
thorax, and a little wedge-shaped piece on 
each side between the hinder angles of the 
thorax and the shoulders of the wing-covers; 
the latter, taken together, form an oblong 
square, but are somewhat notched or widely 
scalloped on the middle of the outer edges. 
The head and thorax of this beetle are dark 
copper-brown, or almost black, and thickly 
covered with short greenish yellow hairs; 
the wing-cases are light yellowish brown ; 
but changeable, with pearly metallic tints, 
and spattered with numerous irregular black 
spots; the under side of the body, which is 
very hairy, is of a black colour, with the 
edges of the rings and the legs dull red. It 
measures about six-tenths of an inch in 
length. During the summer months the In- 
dian Cetonia is not scen; but about the mid- 
dle of September a new brood comes forth, 
the beetles appearing fresh and bright, as 
though they had just completed their last 
transformation. At this time they may be 
found on the flowers of the golden-rod, eating 
the pollen, and also in great numbers on 
corn-stalks, and on the trunks of the locust 
tree, feeding upon the sweet sap of these 
plants. On the approach of cold weather 
they disappear, and it is conjectured that 
they get into some warm and sheltered spot, 
where they pasa the wintcr in a torpid state, 
and in the spring issue from their retreats, 
and finish their career by depositing their 
eggs for another brood. ‘Those that are seen 
in the spring want the freshness of the 
autumnal beetles. Their hovering over and 
occasionally dropping upon the surface of 
the ground is probably for the purpose of 
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selecting a suitable place to enter the earth 
and lay their eggs. 

Between four and five hundred distinct 
species are known to exist in collections, and 
numerous others are yearly added to the 
list. It is beyond the scope of our work to 
enter into a further description of the nume- 
rous genera and especies of this group; but 
for some curiously formed species, see art. 
GoLIATHUsS. 


CHATODON : CHATODONTIDE. A 
genus and family of Acanthopterygious 
fishes, abounding in the seas of hot climates, 
and remarkable for the singularity of their 
figure and the beauty of their colours. They 
are, in a general view, distinguished by the 
great depth and highly compressed form of 
the body, which, in most species, is beauti~ 
fully variegated by transverse, oblique, or 
longitudinal bands, and covered with strong 
scales; the dorsal and anal fins being re- 
markably broad. The species are very nu- 
merous ; but they are rarely, if ever, found 
in the European seas. It may suffice, per- 
haps, to describe one species; for which 
purpose we will take 


The IMPERIAL CHAETODON. This is 
a magnificent species, growing to the length 
of twelve or fourteen inches: body oval ; 
dorsal and anal fins broad ; and scaled to a 
considerable distance from the buac ; gill- 
covers furnished on cach side with a very 
strong spinc; the ground colour a golden 
ellow, longitudinally but somewhat ob- 
iquely striped with very numerous bright~ 
blue paralicl rays. It is a native of the seas 
- 3 apem, and is in high estcem as an article 
of food. 


CILAFFINCH. (Fringilla caiebs.) A 
well-known, lively Passerine bird, of elegant 
plumage, whose short and frequently-re- 
peated song is heard early in spring, but 
which towards the close of summer becomes a 
mere chirping note. Its nest is Apel 
neat and compact, being constructed of small 
fibres, roots, and moss, and lined with wool, 
hair, and feathers. The female generally lays 
five or six eggs, a eed tinged with red, and 
sprinkled with dark spots, principally at the 
larger end ; and the male is very assiduous 
in his attendance during the time of incuba- 
tion. The bill is pale blue, tipped with 
black ; eyes hazel; forehead black ; the 
crown of the head, and the hinder part and 
sides of the neck, bluish ash; the cheeks, 
throat, and fore part of the neck, belly, 
thighs, and vent, white, slightly tinged with 
red; the back is reddish-brown, changing to 

reen on the rump; the wing-coverts are 

usky, tipped with white, forming two pretty 
large bars across the wing ; the bastard wing 
and quill feathers are black, edged with 
yellow ; the tail is black, except the outer 
feather, which is edged with white ; legs 
brown. The plumage of the female is not 
so vivid, but inclincs to a dusky green ; and 
she is destitute of the red on the breast. 

Chaffinches subsist chiefly on small seeds ; 
likewise on caterpillars and insects, with 
which they also feed their young. As they 
are naturally very hardy, they may be taken 
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from their nesta when about ten days old, 
and brought up with facility ; but in England 
they are seldom kept in cages, as their song 
is thought to possess no variety, and they 
are not apt imitators of other song-birds. 
In Thuringia, however, it is said, there is 
quite a passion for keeping them, and they 
accordingly fetch high prices there. 

Let us not suppose, however, that the 
Chaffinch is without a friendly advocate in 
this country. That he is esteemed by at 
least one person, and that person a naturalist 
of no mean calibre, the following extract 
from the Ornithological Essays of Mr. 
Waterton afford undoubted evidence: — 
“ Amongst all the pretty warblers,” snys he, 
“which flit-from bush to bush before me, as 
I wander through the flowery fields, next to 
poor cock robin, the chaffinch is my favourite 

ird. I see him almost at every step. He 
isin the fruit and forest trees, and in the 
lowly hawthorn: he is on the house-top, 
and on the ground close to your feet. You 
may observe him on the stack-bar, and on 
the dunghill ; on the king’s highway, in 
the fallow field, in the meadow, in the 
Percale: and by the margin of the stream. 

f his little pilferings on the beds of carly 
radishes alarm you for the return of the 
kitchen garden, think, I pray you, how 
man thousands of seeds he consumes, 
which otherwise would be carried by the 
wind into your choicest quarters of cultiva- 
tion, and would spring up there, most sadly 
to your cost. Think again of his continual 
services at your barn door, where he lives 
throughout the winter, chicfly on the un- 
profitable seeds, which would cause you 
endless trouble were they allowed to lic 
in the straw and to be carried out with it 
into the land, on the approach of spring. 

“His nest is a paragon of perfection. 
He attaches lichen to the outside of it, 
by means of the spider’s slender web. In 
the year 1805, when I was on a plantation 
in Guiana, I saw the humming-bird making 
use of the spider's web in its nidification ; 
and then the thought struck me that our 
chaffinch might probably make use of it 
too. On my return to Europe, I watched 
a chaffinch busy at its nest: it left it, and 
flew to an old wall, took a cobweb from it, 
then conveyed it to its nest, and interwove 
it with the lichen on the outside of it. Four 
or five eggs are the usual number which the 
chaffinch’s nest contains; and sometimes 
only three. The thorn, and most of the 
evergreen shrubs, the sprouts on the boles of 
forest trees, the woodbine, the whin, the 
wild rose, and occasionally the bramble, are 
this hird’s favourite places for nidification. 
Like all its congeners, it never covers its 
eggs on retiring from the nest, for its young 
are hatched blind. There is something 
peculiarly pleasing to me in the song of this 
bird. Perhaps association of ideas may add 
a trifle to the value of its melody ; for when 
I hear the first note of the chaffinch, I 
know that winter is on the eve of his depar- 
ture, and that sunshine and fine weather 
are not far off. * * * The chaffinch never 
sings when on the wing; but it warbles 











rows, from the early part of February to the 
second week in July ; and then (if the bird 
be in a state of freedom) its song entirely 
ceases. You may hear the thrush, the lark, 
the robin, and the wren, sing from time to 
time in the dreary mouths of wiuter; but 
you will never, by any chance, have one 
single note of melody from the chaffinch. 
Its powers of song have sunk into a deep 
and long lasting trance, not to be roused by 
any casualty whatever. <All that remains 
of its voice, lately so sweet and so exhilarat- 
ing, is the shrill and well-known monotonous 
call, which becomes remarkably distinct and 
frequent whenever the cat, the owl, the 
weasel, or the fux are seen to be on the 
move. 

“ Sad and mournful is the fate which awaits 
this harmless songster in Belgium and in 
Holland, and in other kingdoms of the Con- 
tinent. In your visit to the towns in these 
countries, you see it outside the window, a 
lonely prisoner in a wooden cage, which is 
scarcely large enough to allow it to turn 
round upon its perch. It no longer enjoys 
the light of day. Its eyes have been seared 
with a red-hot iron, in order to increase its 
powers of song, which, unfortunately for the 
cause of humanity, are supposed to be 
heightened and prolonged far beyond their 
ordinary duration by this barbarous pro- 
cess. Poor chaffinches, poor choristers, poor 
little sufferers! My heart aches as I pass 
along the streets, and listen to your plaintive 
notes. At all hours of the day we may hear 
these helpless captives singing (as far as 
we can judge) in apparentecstasy. I would 
fain hope that these pretty prisoners, so 
woe-begone, and so steeped in sorrow, to the 
eye of him who knows their sad story, may 
have no recollection of those days when they 
poured forth their wild notes in the woods, 
free as air, ‘the happiest of the happy.’ 
Did they remember the hour when the hand 
of man so cruelly deprived them both of 
liberty and eyesight, we should say that 
they would pine in anguish, and sink down 
at last, a certain prey to grief and melan- 
choly. * * * How the song of birds is in- 
volved in mystery! mystery probably never 
to be explained. Whilst sauntering up and 
down the Continent in the blooming month 
of May, we hear the frequent warbling of 
the chaffinch ; and then we fancy he is sing- 
ing solely to beguile the incubation of his 
female, sitting on her nest in a bush close 
at hand. But on returning to the town, we 
notice another little chaffinch, often in sume 
wretched alley, a prisoner with the loss of 
both its cyes, and singing neverthcless as 
though its little throat would burst. Does 
this blind captive pour fourth its melody in 
order to soothe its sorrows? Has Omnipo- 
tence kindly endowed the chaffinch with 
vocal faculties, which at one time may be 
employed to support it in distress, and at 
another time to add to its social enjoyments ? 
What answer shall we make? We know 
not what tosay. But be it as it will, I would 
not put out the eyes of the poor chaffinch, 


ten times sweeter than that of the sweet 
nightingale itself. O that the potentate, in 


though by doing su 1 might render its So 
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whose dominions this Httle hird is doomed 
to such a cruel fate, would pass an edict to 
forbid the perpetration of the barbarous 
deed ! Then would I exclaim, O king of 
men, thy act is worthy of a royal heart. 
That kind Being, who is a friend to the 
friendless, shall recompense thee for this.’’ 


CHALCID. A family of Lizards, long 
and serpent-like in form, and gradually pre- 
senting us with a transition from one to the 
other class of reptiles. The body is usually 
cylindrical, and extremely elongated ; some~ 
times destitute of limbs, and mostly with the 
limbs only a little developed, or merely ru- 
dimentary. 

¥or descriptions of the species (cighteen m 
number, and all in the British Museum), 
seo the very admirable descriptive catalogue 
of the Lizards in the Museum Collection, by 
John Edw. Gray, Esq., F.R.8., published 
in 1845, in 289 closely printed pages, wherein 
all the species are well characterized. 


CHALCIDIDAS. A family of Hyimenop- 
terous insects, composed of a great number 
of parasitic species, distinguished generally 
by their very minute size, and many of them 
displaying splendid metallic colours. So 
exceedingly minute are some that they are 
reared within the eggs of other insects, but 
the majority infest other larve or pupm. 
Many kinds of insect are subject to them, 
but they are mostly destructive to the vari- 
ous Lepidoptera ; and there are some species, 
especially thuse having the ovipositor long 
and exserted, which deposit their eggs in va- 
rious kinds of galls, formed by Cynipidu:, &c.; 
their progeny attacking and subsisting upon 
the larve: inclosed within. 

Mr. Ialiday and Mr. F. Walker, F. L.8., 
have studied this very extensive family of 
insects. The latter has published a mono- 
graph of them; and there are many very 
ay engraved plates. executed by 
_ Mr. Ingall, of the Bank of England, in the 
; * Entomological Magazine ” and the “ En- 
: tomologist ” of Mr. Newman. I 
large collection of them in the British Mu- 
seum. Mr. Darwin brought home many 
from the voyage of H. M.S. Beagle ; Mr. 
E. Doubleday found many new spccies 
during his truvels in N. America ; whiic, 
even in high latitudes, Mr. George Branston, 
now of 'Tadousac, found undescribed species 
of these minute insects — 


“ The green myriads in the peopled grass.”” 


CHAMA. A ne of large bivalve shells, 
the characters of which are,—that they sare 
, commonly smooth, though in some places a 
' little rugose ; and in a few species there are 

numerous spines. The valves of the shell 
; are equal, elate, and convex ; and the mouth 
' gapes, as in the oyster. The Chama gigas 

or Giant Chama, is the largest and heaviest 
shell yet discovered. It is found in the 
Indian Ocean. “Many enormous cockles ” 
(Chuma gigas), Captain Flinders observes, 
“ were scattered upon different parts of the 
reef. At low water, this cockle seems most 
Ppa to lie half open; but frequently 
closes with much noise ; and the water within 
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the shells then spouts up in a stream, three 
or four feet high: it was from this noise and 
the spouting of the water that we discovered 
them, for in other respects they were scarcel 
to be distinguished from the coral rock. 
number of these cockles were taken on board 
the ship, and stewed in the coppers; but 
they were too rank to be agreeable food, and 
were eaten by few.” It isalso called Tridacna. 
We have seen an immense pair in the church 
of St. Sulpice in Paris, where they serve to 
hold “ holy water.” 


CHAMELEON. A lizard-like Reptile, 
whose peculiar fueulty of changing colour 
has for ages amused the uninformed, and 
furnished matter of speculation to the phi- 
losopher. The species included in the Cha- 
meleonide, or chameleon-tribe, are distin- 
Saat et by several very remarkable pecu- 
jurities. Their bodies are much compressed, 
or flattened sideways; and the back is sur- 
mounted by a sharp ridge. Two of the toes 





CHAMBELEON.—(QHAMELEO AFRISANUS.) 


are directed backwards, opposing the three 
anterior ones; and the tail is prehensile. 
The tonguc is a hollow tube, with a swollen 
fleshy extremity ; and it is capable of being 
darted out instantaneously to a great dis- 
tance, and of being as rapidly drawn in. 
This organ is furnished with a glutinous 
, Saliva ; by which the insect prey that serve 
| fur the support of these extraordinary rep- 
| tiles are attached to it. The eyes of the 

Chameleon are capable of being moved in- 


There is a! dependently of each other; and they are 


constantly covered with a sort of eyclid, in 
which there is a small aperture correspond- 
ing with the pupil. It is a creature of a 
harmless nature, feeding on insects, and is 
capable of enduring a long abstinence ; hence 
arose the popular idca of the Chamelcon 
being nourished by air alone. It is found 
in many parts of the world, and particularly 
in India and Africa: it ia also sometimes 
seen = the warmer parts of Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

The cause of the different changes of colour 
which the Chameleon undergoes is not even 
yet well understood. It is suid that “the 
rete muscosum, or coloured layer of the skin, 
contains two kinds of pigment, situated in 
different layers; the deeper-seated layer is 
of a deep green or vivlet red colour, the 
superficial pigment is of a greyish colour ; 
the deep-seated pigment is contained in 
branched cavities, and is moveable, pro- 
ducing by its partial accumulation and va- 

ing proportions with the superficial layer 
the changes of colour for which the Chame- 
leon has in all ages been remarkable.”’ Dr. 
Shaw thus writes: “The general or usual 
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changes of colour in the Chameleon, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain from my 
own observation of such as have been brought 
into this country in a living state, are from 
a bluish ash-colour (its natural tinge) to a 
green and sometimes yellowish colour, spot- 
ted unequally with red. If the animal be 
exposed to a full sunshine, the unilluminated 
side generally appears, within the space of 
some minutes, of a pale yellow, with large 
roundish patches or spots of red-brown. On 
reversing the situation of the animal the 
same change takes place in an opposite di- 
rection ; the side which was before in the 
shade now becoming either brown or ash- 
colour, while the other side becomes yellow 
and red; but these changes are subject to 
much variety both as to intensity of colours 
and disposition of spots.” 

Chameleons are all exceedingly slow, dull, 
and torpid; often remaining in the same 
position for many hours together, or tra- 
versing the twigs and branches of trees in a 
slow and cautious manncr, with the aid of 
the grasping powers of the feet and tail. The 
skin is composed of small granular scales ; 
the lungs are large, and are connected (as 
in birds) with air-cells that lie among the 
muscles and beneath the skin; hence the 
appearance of the animal varies greatly ; for, 
according as these cavities are full or empty, 
it appears either full and bloated, or lean 
and shrunken. 


CHAMOIS. (Antiloperupicapra. Pallas. 
Rupicapra tragus. Gray.) <A well-known 
species of the genus ANTELOPE (to which 
article we refer the reader); but it being 
the only animal of Western Europe that 
partakes in any very considerable degree 
of the characters belonging to the An- 
tilopidee, we have thought it desirable to 
describe it separately, under its popular 
name. The Chamois is found only in high 
mountainous regions, in small flocks or fn- 
milies, where they feed on the highest cliffs 





CHAMOIS —(ANTILOPE RUPIOAPRA.) 
recipices affording vegetation, which 


and 

are almost inaccessible toman. Their gs be 

hearing, and smell are so acute, and they 

are a0 exceedingly shy, that it is only by the 

greatest patience and skill that the hunter 

can approach near enough to shoot them ; 
1 they are likewise so swift, and Jeap with 
i] 
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such vigour and sureness of foot, that to 
overtake them in a fair chase is next to im- 
possible ; hence the Chamois hunters of the 
Alps are obliged to encounter the greatest 
perils in pursuit of this favourite game. 

The Chamois is a little more than three 
feet in length, and two feet in height ; its 
head resembles that of the common goat, 
but the nostrils are not so large, nor the 
upper lip so prominent. The whole body is 
covered with long hair, varying with the 
seasons, being of a deep brown in winter, of 
a brown fawn colour in summer, and slight- 
ly mixed with grey in spring. The head is 
ofa pale yellow colour, excepting a black 
brown band, which commences near the 
nose, and ends at the base of the horns and 
ears, after encircling the eyes; the tail is 
short and black ; and the edges of the hips 
and inside of the thighs and ears alone white. 
The horns are about six or seven inches long, 
and are nearly parallel throughout : the face 
is straight ; the ears small, erect, and pointed; 
and there is neither muzzle nor beard. The 
hoofs are concave beneath, and terminate 
by a projecting edge, especiully on the out-~- 
sido. The colours of both sexcs are the 
same, but the females are rather smaller 
than the males. The kids are of a deep 

ellowish brown colour, having the under 
jaw, both sides of the head, and the throat 
white ; with similar dark bands as the adult, 
beginning at the corners of the mouth, sur- 
rounding the eye, and ending at the forc- 
head. One or two are usually produced at 
@ birth. Their ficsh is considered a ve 
superior article of food ; and their skin is 
wrought into a soft, pliable leather, well- 
known by the name of the animal furnishing 
it. Their food consists of mountain herbs 
and flowers, and the tender shoots of shrubs; 
and itis observed that they seldom drink, 
and are extremely fond of salt.—The Earl 
of Derby has had several Chamois in his very 
noble menagerie at Knowsley. Wesaw two 
young species in Jondon very lately, which 
were on their way to his Lordship’s. They 
were very sweet, gentle looking creatures, 
and seemed to be by no means shy. 


CHANK SHELLS. The name given to 
one or more species of shells of the genus 
Dolium. These shells (says Mr. M‘Culluch) 
are fished up by divers in the Gulf of Manar 
on the coast opposite Juffnapatam,in Ceylon, 
in about two fathoms water; and at Tra- 
vancore, Juticoreen, and other places. Large 
fossil beds of Chanks huve also been found. 
They are of a spiral shape, and form a con- 
siderable article of trade in India, where 
they are in extensive demand all over the 
country. They are sawn into narrow rings 
or bracelets, and are worn as ornaments for 
the arms, legs, fingers, &e. hy the Ilindoo 
women ; many of them are also buried with 
the bodies of opulent and distinguished per- 
sons. Those which, from being taken with 
the fish, are called green Chanks, are most 
in demand. The white Chank which is the 
shell thrown upon the beach by strong tides, 
having lost its gloss and consistency, 1s not 
worth the freight up to Caleutta. The 


value of the green Chank, depends upon its | 
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size. A Chank opening to the right, called 
in Calcutta the right-handed Chank, is so 
highly prized, as sometimes to sell for 400, 
or 500, or even 1000 rupees. 


CHANNEL-BILL. (Scyth 
of Scansorial birds found in New 





-) Agenus 
Holland, 
&c. (See ScyTHROPS.] 


CHARADRIADA. A family of Wadin 
birds, or Grallatores, including the Britis 
Plover and allied species. [See PLOVER.] 


CHARADRIUS. [Sce PLovER.] 


CIIARR. (Salmo salvelinus.) <A fish be- 
longing to the family Salmonidre, which in- 
habits the lakes of Scotland, Wales, and the 
north of England, as well as those of the 
bolder and more mounta‘noue parts of Eu- 
rope ; showing a strong predilection for clear 





ORARR,—(PALMO BALVELINUS.) 


and pure waters, and being seldom known 
to wander into running streams, cxcept 
their bottoms are similar to those of its 
native lakes. ‘The body is longer and more 
slender than that of the trout ; the back is 
of an olive colour, speckled with whitish 


spots ; the belly is qeneraly red ; the scales 
are very small, and the lateral lines are 
straight. ‘The mouth: is wide ; the jaws are 
nearly equal ; the lower parts of the fins are 
of a vermillion dye: and the gills are quad- 
ruple. Although the Charr is very scarce 
in this country, it occurs in many of the 
lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Y.ancashire ; and its flesh is held in high cs- 
timation. 


CIIATTERERS. (Ampelida.) The Chat- 
terers are a family of Passerine birds (nearly 
allof whom ere natives of America), sub- 
sisting on fruits and berries; but as the 
generality of them reside far from the habi- 
tations of man, few opportunities occur of 
becoming fully acquainted with their huhbits, 
&c. Theonly species found in Europe is the 
Bohemian Chatterer, or Waxwing (Bomby- 
cille garrula. (See WaxWIna.] 


The PURPLE-BREASTED CHAT- 
TERER (Ampelis cotinga.) inhebits 
Brazil. It is about nine inches in length ; 
beak black ; the head, all the upper parts of 
the body, and wing-coverts of a splendid 
glossy blue ; the greater coverts, wings, and 
tail black ; the throat and fore part of the 
neck purple, varied with three or four 
patches of bright scarlet ; breast with a clue, 
and sometimes also a scarlet band. ‘lhe 
female has all the upper parts of the body of 
a beautiful blue, and the throat, neck, and 
breast are purple. This and an allied species 
are often called ?ompadour Chatterers, from 
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| * Avast, there! my good little fellow,’ said 


having been introduced into Europe by the 
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extravagant, ee meer’ and ambitious 
mistress of Louis XV. A fine series of these 
birds may be seen in the noble collection of 
birds in the British Museum. 


The RED CHATTERER (Ampelis 
carnifex) inhabits Guiana and many other | 
parts of South Amcrica. The head is crested, | 
and, with the lower part of the back and | 
belly, rump, thighs, and vent, is of a bright 
crimson ; the rest of the plumage is of a dull 
red, with the tips of the feathers dusky: the 
tail is crimson, with the tip black ; the legs 
a ed yellow. Ita length is about seven 
inches. 


CHEGOE, or CHIGOE. (Pulex pene- 
trans.) A small and troublesome Aptcrous 
insect of the order Aphaniptera, of a black 
colour, which penetrates the flesh, and will, if | 
neglected, produce malignant ulcers. It isa 
native of South America and the West India 
islands. It is, in fact, a very small flea, pe- 
culiar to warm climates, and dangerous as 
well as troublesome to those whom they at- 
tack. But our readers shall see what that 
entertaining naturalist, Waterton, has said 
upon the subject:—*“ This apparently in- 
significant insect far outdoes the bug in the 
exercise of its noxious qualities. The bug 
attacks you in an open manner, makes ao 
hearty meal, and then retires to enjoy it: 
but the Chegoe commences its operations 
upon you so gently, that they are scarcely 
felt ; and it terminates them in a way that 
calls for your most serious attention. In a | 
word, it approaches you with such insinu- 
ating address, that you absolutely feel a kind 
of gratification at the very time it is adopt- 
ing measures which will infallibly end in 
your certain torment. Soon after the Chegoe 
nas centered your skin, you experience a 
pleasant itching kind of sensation, by which 
you begin to suspect that all is not right; | 
and, on taking a nearer view of the part, | 
you perceive that the skin is somewhat dis- 
coloured. I know it is supposed by some | 
people, that the accounts concerning the 
Chegve have been much exaggerated. Iam | 
not of this way of thinking, for I myself 
have smarted under its attacks; and I have 
minutely inspected the foot of a Negro, 
which was a mnass of ulcers, formed entirely 
by the neglected ravages of the Chegoc. 

“Not content with merely paying you a 
visit, and then taking itself off again, as is 
the custom of most insects, this insidious 
miner contrives to work its way quite under 
your skin, and there remains to rear a nu- 
merous progeny. I once had the curiosity 
to watch the movements of a Chegoe on the 
back of my hand, a part not usually eclected 
by it to fourm a settlement. It worked its 
wey pretty rapidly for so small an insect. 
In half an hour it had bored quite through 
the skin, and was completely out of sight. 
Not wishful to encourage its intended colony, 


I; we must part company without loss of 
time. ‘I cannot afford to keep you, and a 
numerous family, for nothing; you would 
soon eat me out of house and home.’ On 
saying this, I applied the point of my pen- 
knife to the place where the Chegoe had 
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entered, and turned it loose upon the world 
aga The 

“In the plantations of Guiana there is 
generally an old negress, known by the 
name of Granny, » kind of ‘Junonis anus,’ 
who loiters about the negro pend and is 
supposed to take charge of the little negroes 
who are too young to work. Towards the 
close of day, you will sometimes hear some 
of the most dismul cries of wue coming from 
that quarter. Old Granny is then at work, 
grubbing the Chegve nests out of the feet of 
the sable urchins, and filling the holes with 
lime-juice and Cayenne pepper. This search- 
ing compound has two duties to perform ; 
first, it causes death to any remaining Che- 
Boe in the hole; and, secondly, it acts as a 

ind of birch-rod to the unruly brats, by 
which they are warned, to their cost, not to 
conceal their Chegocs in future: for, afraid 
of encountering old Granny’s tomahawk, 
many of them prefer to let the Chegoes riot 
in their flesh, rather than come under her 
dissecting hand.” In this strain our amusing 
“ Wanderer” continues to recount the Che- 
goes’ annoyances; but our want of space 
warns us to desist from indulging in w longer 
extract , and we conclude by observing, that, 
as these insects have a decided predilection 
for the toes, the most effectual way to pre- 
vent their attacks, is to wear thick stockings, 
and to bathe the feet often, particularly in 
sca-water. 


CHEIROGALEUS. A genus of Mam- 
malian belonging to the order Quadrumana, 
allied to the Galagos. ‘They retain the 
whole of their inferior incisors during life ; 
the head is round ; the nose and muzzle are 
short; the lips are furnished with vibrissw: ; 
the ears are short and oval; the eyes are 





HANDED LEMUR,—(CHEIROGALEUS MEDIOS,) 


large, and close to each other ; the toe-nails 
are compressed, somewhat clawlike ; while 
the tail is long, bushy, and cylindrical. 
There are two or three species of these sin- 
gular Mammalia known, all of which come 


from Madacascar. The species figured is 
called Cheirogaleus medius. 


CIIEIROMYS. [See Arr-Ayr.] 


CHEIROPTERA. The scientific name of 
an order of Mammalia, having the faculty 
of sustained flight; being characterized by 
having the anterior extremities so formed 
as to serve the office of wings, the fingers 
being extremely long, and connected to- 
gether by an extended membrane. This 
power of continued flight, so contrary to the 
general habits of mammiferous animals, is 
obtained by the structure of the anterior 
extremities, the fingers of the fore-hand (or 


claw) being greatly lengthened ; between 
them is extended a thin membrane, which is 
continued from the anterior to the hinder 
extremitics, and, in most Bats, is also con- 
tinued between the hind legs, and it embraces 
the tail where this member is present. The 
food of most Bats is insects, which they are 
incessantly pursuing in their rhpid flight ; 
in all of theae the membrane is extended 
between the hind legs, which enables the 
Bat to turn rapidly in pursuit of its prey. 
Some Bats, however, feed principally on fruit, 
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and in these the hind legs are free. They 
all possess four Jarge canine teeth, but the 
grinders vary in number, the smallest num- 
ber being on cach side, three in cach jaw, 
and the largest five above and six below, or 
vice versed. The incisors also vary, the 
smallest number being two above and two 
below, and the largest number four above 
and six below. The order Cheiroptera con- 
tains only one division, the Vespertilionide. 
The flying Foxes (Galeopithecus) being now 
very properly classed among the Quadru- 
mana. Bats, then, are divided into two 
families ; the first of which, Zstiophori, are 
characterized by the peculiar structure of 
the nose, the skin of which is expanded into 
leaf-like appendages, which are supposed to 
increase their power of smell; the second 
family, A nistiophori, have the nose simple. 
The first family is divided into two sub- 
fansilies ; the first, Phyllustomatina, having 
the nose-leaf simple, and the second, Rhino-~ 
lophina, in which it is complicated. The 
second family is divided into three sub~ 
familics ; the first, Vespertilionina, in which 
the wings are wide and extended, the head 
long, and there is only a single phalanx or 
joint to the forc-finger ; the second, Nocti- 
lionina, having the wings long and straight, 
head short and obtuse, and there are two 
phalanges on the fore-finger ; and the third, 
Pteropina,in which the wings are rounded, 
the head long, and having three phalanges 
on the fore-finger. There are seventeen 
British specics of Bats: two belong to the 
family Rhinolophina, the greater and lesser 
Horse-shoe Bat; but nejther of them are 
very common. The remaining fifteen be- 
long to the family Vespertilionina, twelve 
being included in the pecs Vespertilio, the 
largest of which is the V. Murinus or Mouse- 
coloured Bat, the extent of the wings being 
fifteen inches; this species is very rare. 
The common Bat is the Pipistrelle (V. 
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Pipistrelus); the “Common Bat" of the 
Continent (V. Jfurinus) was long supposed 
to be our “Common Bat ;"’ but this is now 
found to be an error. Of the remaining 
species, two are the most beautiful found in 
this country, the long-earcd Bat, and the 
lesser long-eared Bat, belonging to the genus 
Plecotus,and the other is the Barbastelle. 
(See Bat and Vamrikxr BAT.) 


CHELIFER. A_ genus of Arachnida, 
belonging to the family called Pseudo-scor- 
ptones. ‘Their bodies are oval, and they have 
the palpi elongated like arms, with a claw- 
like hand with two fingers; cight legs, all 
equal, and terminated by two ungues. 
They resemble small scorpions deprived of 
tails. The body is flattened, with the thorax 
nearly square, and having one or two eyes 
on each side. They run quickly, and often 
sideways like crabs. Two or three species of 
this and the closcly allied genus Obisium are 
found in this country. 


CHELONIA. An order of Reptiles, in- 
eluding the Tortoises and Turtles; charac- 
terized by the body being inclosed between a 
double shield or shell, from which the head, 
tail, and limbs are protruded. The animals 
composing this order vary considerably in 
those details of their structure which adapt 
them to different habits of life ; some of them 
being adapted to reside exclusively upon the 
solid ground, and others to dwell amidst 
marshes, the muddy banks of rivers, &c. 
The Lann Tortoises (Teatudinidw) have a 
bulged carapace, sustuined by a eed ske- 
leton wholly sulid, and anchylosed for the 
ereater part to the lateral edges of the breast- 
plate; their legs are truncated, with very 
short tocs connected almost to the nails, and 
are capable, together with the head, of being 
completely withdrawn into the armour. In 
the Maxrsit and River Torrorses (/mpyde) 
the toes are divided and webbed, so as to 
increase the extent of surface; and in the 
TURTLES (Chelonidu) they are extended into 
large undivided paddles, by which they can 
propel themselves rapidly through the water. 
J. E. Gray, F.R.S., and Professor Bell have 
published monographs of this order. [See 
Torrorwse and TurtT ie.) 


CHELURA. The name applied to a ge- 
nus of small Amphipodous Crustacea, first 
found at Trieste by Dr. Philippi, who has 
described a species which he calle C. tere- 
brans, from its lubit of boring into wood- 





CRELURA TERERRANS 


work in sea water. This species, or a very 
closely allied one, hus been found at Ar- 
drossan, in Ayrshire, by Major Martin, and 
ee Dublin Bay, Ireland, by Dr. Allman and 
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Mr. Thompson. It may provo nearly as de- 
structive as the Zimnoria terebrans (which 
sec). 


CHEN ALOPEX, or EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 
A genus of palmiped birds, allied to the Ber- 
nacle Geese, but distinguished by the length 
of ita legs, and the ial spur on the shoulder 
of the wing. The only known specics ( Che- 
nalopex digyptiaca) is often figured on the 





EGYPTIAN GOOSE 
(CrTNATUTEX HGYPITAOS ) 


Egyptian monuments: it is a very common 
bird in aviaries, where it proves very attrac- 
tive by its pretty colouring, elegant form, 
and the ease with which it is kept in con- 
finement. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, abounding in Sicily, for example ; 
and in N. Africa it is an abundant species, 
especially in the Valley of the Nile. 


CHERMES. A genus of four-winged 
insects, which, like those of the genus Aphis, 
are found on the leaves, young shoots, and 
bark of various trees and vegetables. They 
derive their particular distinctions from the 
plants or trees on which they feed ; asthe ash, 
alder, elm, box, willow, nettle, &e. ‘The 
abdomen is pointed, and the legs are formed 
for leaping. In their larva state many of 
them appear coated, especially on the hind 
part of the body, with a flocculent or fila- 
mentous clammy substance, of a white colour, 
which exudes from their pores. 


CHEUCAU. (Pteroptuchos rudbecuta.) 
This curious bird frequents the most gloomy 
and retired spots within the damp forests of 
the islands forming the Chonos archipclago. 
Sometimes, although its cry may be heard 
close at hand, let a person watch ever so at- 
tentively, he will not sce the Cheueau ; at 
other times, lct him stand motionless, and 
the red-breasted little bird will approach 
within a few feet, in the most familiar man- 
ner. It then busily hops about the entangled 
mass of rotting canes and branches, with ita 
little tail cocked upwards. Mr.Darwin opened 
the gizzard of some specimens: it was very 
muscular, and contained hard seeds, buds of 


plants, and vegetable fibres, mixed with - 


small stones. The Cheucau is held in su- 
perstitious fear by the Chilotans, on account 
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of its strange and varied cries. — Darwin's 
Journal. (See BARKING-Biup.] 


CHEVALIER. (Totanus glottis.) This 
Grallatorial bird, which is called by some 
naturalists the Greenshank, and by others the 
Green-legged Horseman, is about twelve 
inches in length, and stands very high on its 
legs. The bill is long, reddish near the tip, and 
black near the base ; in summer the top of its 
head and nape are engl odtnsly rayed with 
deep black and white; the forehcad, throat, 
fore part of the neck, breast, upper part of the 
belly and the sides are white, sprinkled with 
oval dusky spots; the rest of the under parts 
are pure white, except the under tail-coverts, 
which have the feathers spotted with black 
in the direction of the shafts: the greater 
wing-coverts, and the long feathers which 
protect the quills, are of a reddish grey, 
spotted with black; the rest of the coverts 
are edged with white, which is followed by 
a band of brown : the two intermediate tail- 
feathers are ash-coloured, with transverse 
brown zig-zag stripes. It frequents lakes, 
meadows, and the margins of rivers ; and its 
flesh is very delicate and well-flavoured. 


CHEVROTAIN. [See Musk DEER.) 


CHILOGNATHA. The first divsion of 
i la. Tho body is crustaceous, and 
often cylindrical, the antenne rather thick- 
ened at the tips: two thick mandibles with- 
out palpi, distinctly divided into two por- 
tions; legs very short, and always termi- 
nated by a single claw. Thcy crawl very 
slowly, or rather glide along, rolling them- 
selves into a spire or bal]. The first segment 
of the body, and in some also the second, is 
largest, and represents a corselet or small 
shield. It is only at the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth segment, in different species, that the 
. duplication of the legs commences ; and the 
two or three terminal segments are destitute 
‘ of feet. On this family and the following, 
‘ George Newport, F.R.S. has published 
‘ valuable monographs in the Transactions 
of the Linnwan Society. (See Tutus and 
CENTIPEDE.] 


| CHILOPODA. A division of the class 

Myriapoda. They are charactcrized hy an- 
tenn thick at the base, and gradually grow- 

ing slender towards the apex ; the mouth con- 
' gists of two mandibles, which are furnished 
with a palpiform process, and provided at the 
apex with numerous little denticulations ; 
' covering these is an upper and an under lip ; 
above which are two palpi, resembling legs 
by being terminated by a puinted claw ; and 
| govering this under lip is an organ furnished 
| with two lateral processes, each of which is 
| terminated by a large bent claw, through 
‘ the under part of which a poisonous liquid 
| is said to be ejected. The body is somewhat 
| flattened, composed of numerous segments, 
| defended by plates of a horny substance, 
' and each segment generally furnished with 

wu pair of legs. In hot climates they grow 

very large, and, from their venomous bite, 
| some of them are truly formidable. They 

conceal themselves under stones and fallen 
trees, and are all found in rotten wood. 
They are nocturnal in their habits, very 
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active, and some emit a phosphoric light. 
[See ScOLOPENDRA ; CENTIPEDK, &c.]} 


CHIMARA. There are two species of 
this very singular kind of Chondroptery- 
gious fish, the Northern and the Southern 
ere ; cach named after the ocean it in- 

its. 





NORTHERN OHIMARA.—(0, BOREFALIB.) 





The Norrnern CHimM2ARA (Chimera Bo- 
realis), penerally abides in the deepest re- 
cesses of the sea, and is supposed to prey on | 
the smaller fishes, as well as on the various | 
sorts of Mollusca and Testacea. Its usual | 
length is from three to four feet ; the body 
is long, compressed, and gradually tapering 
towards the tail, which is continued intu a | 
long and slender filament: the head is very 
large and thick, rising up in front into a 
kind of pyramidal form ; and at the top of 
the head, in the male fish, is a short upright 
process resembling a tuft. The mouth, 
placed beneath, is furnished in each jaw with 
a pair of broad, bony laming, notched in 
the margin into a resemblance of numerous 
teeth ; while in front, both above and below, 
stand two large sub-triangular teeth: the 
upper lip is divided into five clefts ; the front, 
from the mouth to the eyes, is marked by 
transverse undulations and pores; a line runs 
across the forehead, and is continued in a 
serpentine course into the lateral line, which 
is very strongly marked, of a whitish colour, 
with dark edges, and runs to the tip of the 
tail: the eyes are very large and bright, of 
a greenish colour, with silvery irides. The 
body above the lateral line is of a yellowish 
brown, and of a bright silver colour beneath 
it, variegated with numerous irregular spots, 
The fins are yellowish-brown, varied with 
darker shades: the first dorsal and the pec- 
torul fins are large and subtriangular ; the 
ventral, similarly shaped, are smaller; and 
at the base of each, in the males is a length- 
ened sub-cylindric process, roughened by 
numerous sharp prominences in a reversed 
direction. The flesh of the Chimera is 
coarse, and unfit to be eaten._-The Sou THERN 
Cuumara (Chimera Australis) is nearly of 
the size of the preceding species, but with 
the front sloping downwards, and the upper 
lip extended into a lengthened cartilaginous 
flap, bending downwards in a reversed di- 
rection beneath ;: general colour of the whole 
fish silvery, with a yellowish-brown cast on 
the upper parts: fins pule brown. Its man- 
ner of life is similar to that of the Chimara 
Borealis in the Northern Hemisphere. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPER [MOTHS} <A 


name given by collectors to Moths of the 
genus umea. 
CHIMPANZEE. (Pithecus troglodytes.) 


Cuvier placed the Oran-Outang foremost in 
the rank of QUADRUMANA, but later natu- 
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ralists consider that the Chimpanzee ap- 
roximates more nearly in its general con- 
ormation to the human race. And yet how 
wide the difference! This animal is an in- 





CTIMPANZEE.—(VITHEOUS TROGLOPYTES,) 


habitant of Africa, and especially of the 
coasts of Congo and Angola ; and travellers 
who have visited those countries assure us 
that in an adult state the Chimpanzees attain 
the stature of man, and live in society in the 
woods; that they construct huts of the leaves 
and branches of trees, to protect themsclves 
against the extreme heat of the sun and the 
violence of the rains; that they walk up- 
right, arm themselves with clubs, and make 
a formidable resistance against the attacks 
of the largest and most powerful beasta. The 
body of the Chimpanzee is covered with long 
black hair on the head, shoulders, and back, 
but much thinner on the breast and belly ; 
the arms and legs are not so disproportionate 
as those of the Oran-Outang, the fore-fingers 
not quite touching the knees when the ani- 
mal stands upright. The upper part of the 
head is very flat, with a retiring forchead, 
and @ prominent bony ridge over the eye- 
brows; the mouth is wide, the cars large, 
the nose flat, and the face of a blackish brown 
colour. There is at present a female Chim- 
pee in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 

urk, supposed to be about ten years old: 
she is remarkably docile, and performs ccr- 
tain actions with much apparent rationality. 

How truly has it been said, that although 
the gradations of Naturc in the other parts 
of her works are minute and imperceptible, 
yet in the ascent from brutes to men the line 
is strongly drawn, well marked, and decisive! 
In vain the Chimpanzee or Oran-Outang 
may resemble Man in form, or may possess 
the power of imitating his actions, it still 
continues a wretched helpless creature ; and 
whatever distant resemblance its internal 
conformation may bear to the human, its 
whole figure exhibits a picture sufficicntly 
mortifying to those who pride themselves 
on personal appearances alone. The tengur 
and all the organs of voice may be the samc, 
yet the animal is dumb; the brain muv be 
formed in the same manner, yet the animal 
is destitute of reason: an evident proof, as 
Buffon beautifully observes, that no dispo- 
sition of matter can constitute a mind ; and 
that the body, how nicely soever constructed, 
is constructed in vain, wien no soul is in- 
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fused into it for the purpose of directing its 
operations. 
Mr. Newman furnishes the readers of the 
“ Zoologist’ (1845) with the subjoined par- 
ticulars: “ A larger, stronger, and more ac- 
tive Chimpanzee than any previously im- 
ported, was lately consigned to Messrs. 
Coleman, Flockhart, and Co., from the river 
Nunez, near Sierra Leone. On its arrival 
in the London Docks I paid it a visit, and 
immediately communicated with Mr. Yarrell, 
with a view to obtaining it for the Zoological 
Society : the officials, however, were already 
on the alert, and the creature has since been 
purchased by the society for 3001. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, which has been circulated 
in the London newspapers, was, I hear, 
penned by one of the keepers :—‘It is sin- 
gular that she resists every attempt to cor- 
rect her, fighting with the utmost deter- 
mination ; every other animal, even the 
Ourang, fears its keeper. The first day of 
the Chimpanzee's arrival at the Gardens, 
she tore ont three of the strong iron bars of 
her cage, which have been since strengthened. 
A temporary nail was driven sbout half its 
length, into a piece of wood, about six inches 
long and three and s half square ; she held 
the wood between her teeth, and doubling 
the nail backwards and forwards, broke it 
short off. When in a passion, she tears her 
hair and rolls herself on the ground violently. 
Her table is supplied from her keeper's, and 
she shares in everything and anything he 
has. She cate her °ge with a spoon, takes 
her grog daily, and, ’tis said, that when on 
board ship she mixed the latter herself. She 
will lock and unlock a door or drawer ; will 
thread any needle; she cunnot be taken in 
by the same thing twice, and will imitate 
almost anything that is done before her. She 
is considered by Professor Owen to be about 
nine years old, which well ngrecs with all 
accounts of her previous life. She weighs 
62 lbs.; measures 2 feet 2 inches round the 
chest, and is 3 feet 2 inches high; or, as she 
will not stand upright to be measured, pro- 
bably her height is nearly 3 feet 6 inches.’ 
On making a more careful examination of 
this animal in her present abode, I was par- 
ticularly struck by her want of teeth. Only 
one incisor and a few imperfect molars ap- 
pear to remain. J observed her total ina- 
bility to crack a nut, a feat performed by al- 
most every other monkey with great adroit- 
ness. Iler manners now are perfectly quiet, 
and there is no appearance of the ferocity 
implied in the preceding quotation ; she was 
gentle in the extreme, shaking hands in @ 
very cordial manner with some children who 
were present, and perfectly on the alert at 
the sound of her name —“ Susan ’’ — when- 
ever it was uttered. I presume the keeper 
imagined that details of her ferocity would 
ive her an interest in the eyes of the public. 
have observed that the captains of Margate 
steamers always tell their passengers that 
the present is the roughest passage they ever 
encountered ; so the visitors of this gentle 
being are assured it is the most savage Chim- 
panzee. The Captain, to whose care “Su- 
san” was entrusted, told me that in taking 
her meals on the passage home, she used 
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knife, fork, spoon, and drinking cup, with 
the same ease as a human being ; and with 
whatever food she was supplied, she pre- 
ferred using a fork or a spoon to convey it 
to her mouth, to holding it in her hands. 
For more than three years she had been in 
possession of a Mr. Campbell, who left her 
at perfect liberty, never subjecting her to the 
slightest confinement. When he received 
her she was quite young—a mere baby, so 
that her present age may be supposed four 
or five years, rather than eight or nine. 
When on board ship she entertained a great 
dislike to black men, who used to tease and 
otherwise misuse her; but with the crew 
generally she appeared on excclient terms, 
ail exhibited many traits of extreme do- 
Ve 


CHINA-MARK (MOTHS). A name given 
by collectors to Moths of the genera Hydro- 
campa and Margaritia. 


CHINCHILLA. This little'Rodent animal, 
80 highly valued on account of its fur, isa 
native of South America, inhabiting the val- 
leys in the high mountain districts, where 
the cold is often very severe. There are se- 
veral species belonging to the natural family 
Chinchillide, of which this animal and the 
Viscacha of the Pampas are the chief. The 
colour of the Chinchilla is clear grey above, 





OHINCHILLA.—(C. LANIGERA.) 


passing into white on the under parts. 
associates in numbers, and excavates bur- 
rows, in which it resides, fecding chiefly upon 


It 


roots. In size and general form it much re- 
sembles the rabbit, with the exception of the 
tail, which turns up after the manner of a 
squirrel's. The fur is of a remarkably close 
and fine texture ; and is, accordingly, much 
used in muffs, tippets, linings to cloaks, 
trimmings, &c. 


CHIRONOMID. A sub-family of Dip- 
tcrous insects, which frequent marshy situa- 
tions, and very much resemble gnats. The 
species are of small size and very numerous ; 
they often assemble in immense cloud-like 
swarms; and the name of Midge is given to 


them. 
CIIITON. <A genus of marine Mollusca, 
inhabiting multivalve shells, several spe- 


cics of which are found on our own coasts. 
They adhere to rocks and stones, in general, 
near low-water mark. The shell is boat- 
shaped, composed of about eight transverse 
pieces, folding over each other at their edges, 
and inserted into a tough ligament. They 
sometimes attain a large size, but do not 
usually exceed two inches. They have the 
power of rolling themsclves up into a ball, 
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like the wood-louse. Several new species of 
these shells were collected in the Eastern 
Archipelago by Sir Edward Belcher and Mr. 
Adams during the voyage of H. M.S. Sama- 
rang; two of which, viz., Chitun petasus, 
which is described as a beautiful little bright 
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SCAT.Y ARMADILLO-SHELL, 
(COHITON 8QUaMosUs,) 


scarlet shell enframed within a broad swollen 
ligament of the same striking colour; and 
Chiton formosus,—u most exquisite little 
species, of a bright scarlet colour, surrounded 
with dense tufts of white shining glassy spi- 
cule. For a revision of this genus, see a 
paper by Mr. Gray, recently published. 

r. L. Reeve has published figures of many 
of the species, but his nomenclature is very 
imperfect: Mr. depiire collected a very 
great number of beautiful species, many of 
which are in the fine collection of the British 
Museum ; and it is to be hoped that the 
Government will procure for the National 
Museum the whole of Mr. Cuming'’s mag- 
nificent collection of shells. 


CHLAMYDOSAURUS. A genus of Sau- 
rians, described by Mr. Gray, from a speci- 
men discovered in Australia by the late 
Allan Cunningham, F.L.S., who (between 
the years 1818 and 1822) accompanied Capt. 
King’s expedition as Ilias Majesty’s botanical 
collector for Kew Gardens. It was taken on 
the branch of a tree, and sent to Sir Everard 
Home, by whom it was deposited in the Mu- 
scum of the Royal College of Surgeons. In 
Mr. Cunningham's Journal, it is described as 
a lizard of extraurdinary appearance, having 
& curious crenated membrane, like a ruff or 
tippet round its neck, covering its shoulders, 
and when expanded, which it was enabled 
to do by means of transverse slender carti- 
lages, spreading five inches in the form of an 
open umbrella. Its head was large, and its 
eyes, whilst living, rather prominent; its 
tongue, though bifid, was short, and appenred. 
to be tubular. From Mr. Gray's description 
of the Chlamydosaurus Kingii (the Frilled 
Lizard), in the Appendix to Capt. King’s 
Voyage, we learn that the animal was scaly; 
colour yellowish brown, variegated with 
black ; head depressed, with the side erect, 
leaving a blunt ridge on the upper part 
wherein the cyes are placed. The frill arises 
from the hinder part of the head, is attached 
to the sides of the neck, and extends down to 
the front part of the chest, supported above by 
@ lunate cartilage arising from the hinder 
dorsal part of the ear, and in the centre by a 
bone which extends about half its length. 
Each frill has four plates which converge on 
the under part of the chin, and fold it up on 
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the side, and a fifth where the two are united 
in the centre of the lower part of the neck. 
The front part of its upper edge is clegant] 
serrated, and the outer surface is covercd wit. 
carinated scales ; the inner surface being 
quite smooth. The scales of the back are 
oval; those of the lower part of the body 
and upper part of the legs have a short mid- 
rib, and those of the sides and joints of the 
limbs are minute. The body is five inches 
long, the tail twelve, the head nearly six, 
and the outer edge of the frill ten inches: 
the toes are Jong, very unequal, compressed, 
and scaly : the claws are hovked, and horn- 
coloured. This frill increases in size more 
in proportion than the animal's growth; in 
the young it does not reach to the base of 
the fure limbs, while in the adult it becomes 
much fuller, and reaches cunsiderably be- 
yond the axilla. 





KING'S FRILLKD LIZARD, 
(CHLAMYOSACROS8 KINGIL.) 


It would seem to be not uncommon about 
Port Essington ; and it is found in other 


parts of Australia. Captain George Grey 
(now governor of New Zealand) met with it, 
and gives us the following intcresting notice 
of its habits in the first volume of his Travels. 
He says, “ As we were pursuing our route in 
the afternoon, we {ell in with a specimen of 
the remarkable Frilled Lizard ; this animal 
measures about twenty-four inches from the 
tip of the nose to the point of its tail, and 
lives principally in trees, although it can 
run very swiftly along the ground: when 
not provoked or disturbed, it moves quietly 
about, with its frill lying back in plates upon 
the body; but it is very irascible, and di- 
rectly it is frightened, it elevates the frill or 
ruff, and makes for a tree; where, if over- 
taken, it throws itself upon its stern, raising 
its head and chest as high as it can upon the 
fore-legs, then doubling its tail undcrneath 
the body, and displaying a very formidable 
set of teeth, from the concavity of its large 
frill, it boldly faces any opponent, biting 
fiercely whatever is presented to it, and even 
venturing so far in its rage as to fairly make 
a fierce charge at its ma A We repeatedly 
tried the courage of this lizard, and it cer- 


tainly fought bravely whenever attacked. 
From the animal making so much use of 
this frill as a covering and means of defence 
for its body, this is most probably one of the 
uses to which Nature intended the append- 
age should be applied. The whole animal 
is fulvous, obscurely varied with brown ; the 
young being more distinctly marked with 
regularly waved black streaks, forming broad 
bande across the back, limbs, and tail." 


CHLAMYPHORUS. An edentate quad- 
ruped, found in South America, in which 
several characters of different tribes are re- 
markably blended. Like the Armadillo, it 
has a tesselated shield, the consistence of 
which is between horn and leather; but in- 
stead of belng firmly attached by its whole 
under surface to the integuments beneath, it 
is connected with the back only by a ridge 
of skin along the spine, and with the skull 
by two bony prominences from the forchead. 
In the form of its feet, its imperfect eyes, the 
conical shape of its snout, and its general 
habits, it resembles the mole. It is a native 
of Chili, but is so rare even there as to be 
regarded by the natives as a curiosity. The 
total length of the entire animal is five inches 
and a quarter. The shelly covering is cotn- 
posed of a series of plates of a square, rhom- 
boidal, or cubical form, each row separated 
by a membranous substance, which is re- 
flected above and beneath, over the plates: 
the rows include from fifteen to twenty-two 
plates, the shell heing broadest at its poste- 
rior half, extending about one half round 
the body. This covering is loose through- 
out, except along the spine of the back and 
top of the head. The number of rows of 
plates on the back, counting from the vertex, 
where they commence, is twenty-four ; the 
shell then curves suddenly duwnwards, so 
as to form a right angle with the body : this 
truncated surface is composed of plates, 
nearly similar to those of the back, and are 
disposed in semicircular rows; the lower 
margin, somewhat elliptical, has a notch in 
its centre, in which is attached the free por- 
tion of the tail, which curves abruptly, and 
runs beneath the belly parallel to the axis 
of the body, the extremity of the tail being 
depressed, so as to form a paddle. The su- 
perior semicircular margin of the truncated 
surface, together with the latcral margins of 
er shell, are beautifully fringed with silky 

air. 





CRALAMYPHORUS TRUNOATUSB, 


The following points of resemblance be- , 
tween the skcleton of Chlamyphorus and that | 
of other quadrupeds have been noticed by 
Mr. Yarrell:—1. Beaver (Castor fiber), in 
the form and substance of some of the bones | 
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of the limbs, in the flattencd and dilated 
extremity of the tail, and the elongation of 
the transverse processes of the lower caudal 
vertebra. 2. Mole (Zalpa Europca), in the 
shortness and great strength of the legs, and 
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SKELETON OF CHLAMYTTHORUS TRUNCATUA, 
in the articulation of the claws to the first 


tridactylus), in the form of the tecth, and in 
the acute descending process of the zygoma. 
4. Armadillo (Dasypus), in the cout of mail, 
in the peculiar ossification of the cervical 
vertebra, in possessing the scsamoid bones 
of the fect, and in the general form of the 
bones, except those of the pelvis. 5. Oryc- 
teropus Capensis and Ayrmecophaga jubata, 
| in some of the bones. 6. echidna and Orni- 
| thorhynchus, in the form of the first bone of 
the sternum, and in the bony articulations 
as well as the dilated connccting plates of 
the true and false ribs. 7. and & Muminan- 
tia and Puchydermata, in the form of the 
lower juw, &c. The unique points in its 
ostcolugical structure appear to be the form 
of the head and the open pelvis. Dr. Buck- 
land considers Chlamyphorus one of the 
nearest approximations to Megatherium, par- 
ticularly in regard to its coat of mail, and 
in the adaptation of the animal for digging. 
Dr. Harlan, who first described this re- 
markable animal, says, ‘* We have been pre- 
sented in the subject before us with a new 
form; an animal combining in its external 
configuration a mechanical arrangement of 
parts which characterizes, respectively, the 
armadillo, the sloth, and the mole; consti- 
tuting in themselves, individually and se- 
paratcly, of all other quadrupeds, those which 
offer the most remarkable anatomical cha- 
racters. * « %* Thestructure of this ani- 
mal, Dr. Harlan goes on to say, taken col- 
lectively, furnishes us with an example of 
organic structure, if not unparalleled, not 
surpassed in the history of animals.’’ —Azn. 
New York Lyceum, p. 245. 


CIIOCOLATE-TIP (MOTHS). A name 
given by collectors to Moths of the genus 
Clostera. 


CHONDROPTERYGII. The term for 
one of the great classes or families of fishes ; 
characterized by the cartilaginous nature of 
the spines and bones. Cuvier divides the 
Chondropterygit into two orders, — those 
which have their gills free,as in the gencralit 
of fishes, and those in which they arc fixed, 
cl that is, the external edge attached to the 
8 n. 

CHOUGH (CORNISH), or RED- 
LEGGED CROW. (Pyrrhocorax graculus.) 
A bird somewhat taller and longer than the 
Jackdaw, whose habits it in many respects 


phalanges of the tocs. 3. Sloth (Bradypus 
| 
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resembles. Its colour is a beautiful black, 
eae with blue and purple: the bill is 
ong, curved, sharp at the tip, and of a bright 
orange-red ; the legs are of a similar colour, 
with black claws. It builds on high cliffs, 
by the sea side, lays four or five eggs, spotted 
with yellow, and chiefly frequents the coasts 
of Cornwall, Devonshire, and Wales, though 
1t is sometimes found on the cliffs of Dover, 
in Scotland, and the Hebrides. In a wild 
state it feeds principally on insects and ber- 
ries. It is easily tamed, becomes extremely 
docile, and is very fond of being caressed by 
those to whom it shows an attachment, but its 
shrill notes and inischievous qualities ren- 
dcr it sometimes a troublesome inmate. It 
also becomes bold and pugnacious, and re- 
sents an affront with violence and effect. 


CHRYSIDID.Z, or GOLDEN WASPS. 
A family of Hymenoptcrous insects, most of 
which seek the nests of other insects, wherein 
to deposit their eggs. They are generally 
distinguished by a peculiar brilliancy of 
colour, are very active, and are seen flying 





OHRYS1S IGNITA, 
about in the sunshine, settling upon old 


walls, palings, &c. The most common, and 
at the same time most beautiful British spe- 
cies, is the Chrysis ignita: it is about the size 
of the common window fly, and is of a rich 
deep blue-green colour on the head and 
thorax, with the abdomen of a burnished 
golden-copper hue. 


CHRYSOCIILORIS, or CAPE MOLE. A 
Rodent quadruped very much resembling the 
mole in general structure and habits. There 
is no external ear, nor any appearance of the 
eye externally : the body is thick and short ; 
and the claws are particularly well adapted 
for digging and burrowing in the earth : but 
it is chiefly distinguished hy the splendid 
colours of its fur, and is the only known 
quadruped which exhibits anything like the 
metallic lustre that adorns numerous birds, 
fishes, and insects. The best known species 
(Chrysochloris Capensis) is, as the name im- 
plies, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 


CHRYSOMELA: CHRYSOMELIDE. 
An extensive genus and family of Coleopte- 
rous insects, generally of a small or moderate 
size, and frequently ornamented with the 
most brilliant colours, amongat which blue, 
green, and gold are pre-eminently conspi- 
cuous. The antennm are moniliform, thick- 
ening towards the tip ; the thorax margincd; 
and the body ovate, oblong, or subherniantic: 
rical. — Chrysomela Graminis is a common 
but highly elegant insect, of a most vivid, 
but deep golden-green colour; shape ex- 
tremely convex.— Chrysomelu Betula, found 
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on birch-trees, is one of the richest of the 
genus, pelng. entirely of the most brilliant 
and beautiful grass-green. The species of 
the genus Chrysomela, and others separated 
therefrom, are distinguished by the posses- 
sion of wings, and an oval or rounded body. 
Among these the Chrysomela Populi is one 
of the most common species. It is of a blue- 
black colour, with red elytra, tipped with 
black. It is found upon the willow and 
poplar. Its larva is of an oblong-ovate form, 
of a dirty greenish-white colour, with nu- 
merous black scaly spots ; its meso and me- 
tathoracic segments are furnished with two 
large lateral conical tubercles, and the ab- 
dominal segments have also two rows of 
smaller dorsal and lateral tubercles, from 
which, as well as from the joints of the legs 
and mouth, drops of a fetid fluid are emitted 
when the larva is alarmed. The eggs are 
deposited upon the leaves in clusters. The 
pupa is ovate, having the excuviw of the 
larvee collected in a mass at the extremity of 
the body. The larvawz of some species of this 
family feed, in society, upon leaves, pre- 
serving one or more most orderly rows. 
Among the most elegant species found in 
the United States of North America (ac- 
cording to Dr. Harris) is the Chrysomela 
: &calaris of Leconte, literally the ladder 
_ Chrysomela. The head, thorax, and under 
‘ side of its body are dark green, the wing- 
| covers silvery white, ornamented with small 
’ green spots on the sides, and a broad jagged 
stripe along the suture or inner edges; 
the antennz and legs are rust-red ; and the 
wings are rose-coloured. It is a beautiful 
object when flying, with its silvery wing- 
covers embossed with green, raised up, and 
its rose-red wings spread out beneath them. 
These beetles inhabit the elm and lime trees, 
upon which they may be found in April, 
May, and June, and a second brood of them 
in September and October. They pass the 
| winter in holes, nnd under leaves and moss. 
| The trees on which they live are sometimes 
| a good deal injured by them and their larver. 
| The latter are hatched from eggs luid by the 
bectles on the leaves in the spring, and, 
| when full grown, are about half an inch 
long, of a white colour, with a black line 
along the top of the back, and a row of small 
square black spots on each side of the body ; 
i the head is horny, and of an ochre-yellow 
' colour; the body is short and very thick, 
‘ the back arching upwards in the middle. 


: CHUB. (Cyprinus cephalus.) This fish 
ig a native of many purts of Europe, and is 





CHOB. —(CYPRINOS CEPHALUS.) 


not uncommon in our own island. 
quents the deep holes of rivers, and, during 
the summer season, commonly lies on the 
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surface of the water, bencath some tree or 


bush. In shape the Chub rather resembles 
the Tench, but is of a more lengthened form, 
and has a larger head in proportion. It is 
from fourteen to eighteen inches in length ; 
its colour silvery, with a bluish olive cast on 
its upper parte; the sides bluish white, pass- 
ing into silvery white on the belly; the 
scales very large, and the latcral line nearly 
straight ; the dorsal fin is rather small, and 
situated on the middle of the back ; the pec- 
toral fins are of a pale yellow ; the ventral 
and anal fins are red ; and the tail is slightly 
forked, and of a dull bluish-brown colour. 
It feeds on worms, caterpillars, grasshoppers, 
beetles, and other coleopterous insects which 
happen to fall into the water. 


CICADA. The tly ot insects bearing 
the generic name Cic ,or Cicadide, are 
nearly all inhabitants of tropical or the 
warmer temperate regions. The most com- 
mon European species is the Cicada plebeia of 
Linnaeus ; an insect often commemorated by 
the ancient poets, but generally confounded 
by the major part of translators with the 
Grasahopiier, It isa native of the warmer 
parts of Europe, particularly of Italy and 
Greece ; appearing in the hotter months of 
summer, and continuing its shrill chirping 
during the greatest part of the day, generally 
sitting among the leaves of trees. These 
insccty proceed from eggs deposited by the 
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parent in and about the roots of trees, near 


the ground; and after having remained in 
the larva state nearly two years, cast their 
skins, and produce the complete insect. 

The male Cicada produces a loud chirping 
note, and much has been written in praise 
of it by Anacreon and other ancient authors; 
it is certain, however, that modern ears are 
offended rather than pleased with its voice, 
which is so very strong and stridulous that 
it fatigues by ita incessant repetition. That 
a sound so piercing should proceed from so 
small a body may well excite our astonish- 
ment; and the curious apparatus by which 
it is produced has justly claimed the atten- 
tion of the most celebrated investigators. 
They have found that it proceeds from a 
pair of concave membranes, seated on cach 
side the first joints of the abdomen: the 
large concavities of the abdomen, imme- 
diately under the two broad lamelle in the 
male insect, are also faced by a thin, pellucid, 
iridescent membrane, serving to increase 
ond reverberate the sound; and a strong 
muscular apparatus is exerted for the pur- 
pose of moviug the necessary organs. 

Among the large and elegant insects in 
this division is the Cicada hwmatodes, distin- 
guished by its shining black body, with the 
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divisions of the abdomen marked by nu- 
merous scarlet rings or bands; and the 
Cicada viridis, a large species, native of New 
Holland, of a beautiful green colour, with 
Lr transparent wings ornamented by green 
veins. 

Cicada _ septendecim, or Seventeen-year 
Cicada. It is well remarked by Dr. Thad- 
deus Harris, that “the duration of life in 
winged insects is comparatively very short, 
seldom exceeding two or three weeks in ex- 
tent, and in many is limited to the same 
number of days or hours. To increase and 
multiply is their principal business in this 
period ot’ their existence,if not the only one, 
and the natural term of their life ends when 
this is accomplished. In their previous 
states, however, they often pass a much 
longer time, the length of which depends, in 
| great measure, upon the nature and abun- 
| dance of their food.” The harvest-flics con- 
| tinue only a few weeks after their final 
| transformation, and their only nourishment 
| consists of vegetable juices, which they ob- 
tain by piercing the bark and leaves of 
plants with their beaks; and during this 
period hey lay their eegs and then pcrish. 
They are, however, amply compensated for 
the shortness of their life in the winged state 
by the length of their previous existence, 
during which they are wingless and grub- 
‘ like in form, and live under ground, where 

they obtain thcir food only by much labour 
in perforating the soil rr the roots of 
plants, the juices of which they imbibe b 
_ suction. To meet the difficulties of their 
situation and the precarious supply of their 
food, a remarkable longevity is assigned to 
them; and one species has obtained the 
name of Cicada septendecim, on account of 
‘ its life being protracted to the perivd of 
seventeen years. This insect, in the perfect 
state, is of a black colour, with transparent 
wings and wing-covers, the thick anterior 
edge and larger veins of which are orange- 
red, and near the tips of the latter there is a 
dusky zigzag line in the furm of the letter 
W ; the eyes when living are also red; the 
rings of the body are edged with dull orange; 
and the legs are of the same colour. The 
wings expand from two inches and a half to 
three inches and a quarter. 

In those parts of the United States, as we 
are informed, which are subject to the visi- 
tation of this Cicada, it may be seen in fo- 
rests of oak about the middle of June. Here 
such immense numbers are sometimes con- 

regated, as to bend and even break down the 

imbs of the trees by their weight, and the 
} woods resound with the din of their discord- 

ant druins from morn to eve. After pairing, 

the females proceed to prepare a nest for the 
| reception of their eggs. They select, for this 
. Purpose, branches of a moderate size, which 
| they clasp on both sides with their Icgs, and 
| then bending down the piercer at an angle of 
| about forty-five degrees, they repeatedly 
thrust it obliquely into the bark and wood 
in the direction of the fibres, at the same 
time putting in motion the lateral saws, and 
in this way detach little splinters of the wood 
at one end, so as to form a kind of fibrous 
| lid or cover to the perfuration. The hole is 
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bored obliquely to the pith, and is gradually 
enlarged by a repetition of the same opera- 
tion, till a longitudinal fissure is formed of 
sufficient extent to receive from ten to twenty 
eggs. The side pieces of the piercer serve as 
a groove to convey the eggs into the nest, 
where they are deposited in rs, side by 
side, but separated from each other by a 
portion of woody fibre, and they are im- 
planted into the limb somewhat obliquely, 
#0 that one end points upwards. When two 
eggs have been thus placed, the insect with- 
draws the piercer for a moment, and then 
inserts it again and drops two more eggs in 
a line with the first, and repeats the opera- 
tion till she has filled the fissure from ono 
end to the other, upon which she removes to 
a little distance, and begins to make another 
nest to contain two more rows of eggs. She | 
is about fifteen minutes in preparing a single 
nest and filling it with eggs; but it is not | 
unusual for her to make fifteen or twenty | 
fissures in the same limb ; and one observer 
counted fifty nesta extending along in a line, 
each containing fifteen or twenty eggs in 
two rows, and all of them apparently the 
work of one insect. After one limb is thus 
sufficiently stocked, the Cicada goes to an- 
other, and passes from limb to limb and 
from tree to tree, till her store, which con- 
sists of four or five hundred eggs, is ex- 
hausted. At length she becomes su weak by 
her incessant labours to provide fur a suc- 
cession of her kind, as to falter and fall in 
equpeny te fly, and svon dies. 

Although the Cicadas abound most upon 
the oak, they resort occasionally to other 
forest-trees, und even to shrubs, when im- 
pelled by the necessity for cchostting their 
eges, and not unfrequently commit them to 
fruit-trees, when the latter are in their vici- 
nity. Indeed there secm to be no trees or 
shrubs that are exempted from thcir attacks, | 
except those of the pine and fir tribes, and of | 
these even the white cedar is sometimes in- 
vaded by them. The punctured limbs lan- 
guish and die soon after the eggs which were | 
placed in them are hatched ; they are broken 
by the winds or by their own weight, and 
either remain hanging by the burk alone, or 
fall with their withered foliage to the ground. 
In this way orchards have suffered severcly 
in consequence of the injurious punctures 
of these insects. The eggs are one twelfth 
ot’ an inch long, and one sixteenth of an 
inch through the middle, but taper at each 
end to an obtuse point, and are of a pearl- 
white colour. The she}l is so thin and deli- 
cate that the form of the included insect can 
be secn before the egg is hatched. 

The young insect when it bursts the shell 
is one sixteenth of an inch long, and is of a 
yellowish white colour, except the eyes and 
the claws of the fore-lega, which are reddish; 
and it is covered with little hairs. In form 
it is somewhat grub-like, being longer in 
proportion than the parent insect, and is 
furnished with six legs, the first pair of 
which are very large, shaped almost like 
lobster-claws, and armed with strong spines 
beneath. On the shoulders are little prou- 
minences in the place of wings; and under 
the breast is a Jung beak for suction. These 
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little creatures when liberated from the shell 
are very lively, and their movements are 
nearly as quick as those of ants. After a 
few moments their instincts prompt them to 
get to the ground, but in order to reach it 
they do not descend the body of the tree, 
neither do they cast off themselves precipi- 
tately ; but running to the side of the limb, 
eer deliberately loosen their hold, and fall 
totheearth. Theinstinct which impels them 
thus fearlessly to precipitate themselves from 
the trees, from heights of which they can 
have formed no conception, without any ex- 
perience or knowledge of the result of their 
adventurous leap, is still more remarkable 
than that which carries the gosling to the 
water as soon as it is hatched. In those ac- 
tions, that are the result of foresight, of me- 
mory, or of experience, animals are con- 
trolled by their own reason, asin those to 
which they are led by the use of their ordi- 
nary ecnses or by the indulgence of their 
common appetites they may he said to be 
governed by the laws of their organization ; 
but in such as arise from special and extra- 
ordinary instincts, we see the most striking 

roofs of that creative wisdom which has 
implanted in them an unerring guide, where 
reason, the senses, and the appetites would 
fail to direct them. On reaching the ground 
the insects immediately bury themselves in 
the soil, burrowing by means of their broad 
and strong fore-feet, which, like those of the 
mole, are admirably adapted for digging. 
They do not appear ordinarily to descend 
very deep into the ground, but remain 
where roots are most abundant. The only 
alteration to which they are subject during 
the long period of their subterranean con- 
finement, is an increase of size, and the more 
complete development of the four small 
scale-like prominences on their backs, which 
represent and actually contain their future 
wings. 

As the time of their transformation ap- 
proaches, they gradually ascend towards the 
surface, making in their progress cylindrical 
passages, oftentimes very circuitous, and sel- 
dom exactly perpendicular, the sides of 
which are firmly cemented and varnished so 
as to be waterproof. When the insect has 
nearly approached the surface it takes up its 
temporary habitation till the period for its 
exit arrives. Here it remains during several 
days, ascending to the top of the hole in fine 
weather for the benefit of the warmth and 
the air, and occasionally peeping forth ap- 
parently to reconnoitre, but descending 
again on the occurrence of cold or wet wea- 
ther. When at length a favourable moment 
arrives for them to come forth from their 
subterranean retreats, they issue from the 
ground in great numbers in the night, crawl 
up the trunks of trees, or upon any othcr 
object to which they can fasten themselves 
securely by their claws. After having rested 
awhile they prepare to cast off their skis, 
which, in the mean time, have become dry 
and of an amber colour. By repeated exer- 
tions a longitudinal rent is made in the skin 
of the back, and through this the included 
Cicada pushes its head and body, and with- 
draws its wings and limbs from their separate 
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cases, and, crawling to a little distance, it 
leaves its empty pura skin, apparently en- 
tire, still fastened to the tree. At first the 
wing-covers and wings are very smal) and 
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opaque, but, being perfectly soft and flexible, ' 


they soon stretch out to their full dimen- 
sions, and in the course of a few hours the 
superfluous moisture of the body evaporates, 
and the insect becomes strong enou 
During several successive nights the pupm 
continue to issue from the earth ; above 1500 
have been found to arise beneath a single 
apple tree, and in some places the whule 
surface of the soil, by their successive opera- 
tions, has appeared as full of holes as a 
honeycomb. Within about a fortnight after 
their final transformation they begin to lay 
their eggs, and in the space of six weeks the 
whole generation becomes extinct. Fortu- 
nately these insects are appointed to return 
only at periods so distant, that vegetation 
often has time to recover from the injury 
inflicted by them. They have also many 
enemies, which contribute to diminish their 
bumbcrs. ‘Their eggs are eaten by birds ; 
the young, when they first issue from the 
shell, are preyed upon by ants, which mount 
the trees to feed upon them, or destroy them 
when they are about to enter the ground. 
Blackbirds eat them when turned up by the 
plough in fields, and hogs are excessively 
fond of them, and, when suffered to go at 
large in the woods, root them up, and devour 
immense numbers just before the arrival of 
the period of their final transformation, 
when they are lodged immediately under 
the surface of the soil. We may mention 
that one specics has been found in this 
country, where, however, it is rare; it has 
been called Cicuda Anglica, but seems not 
to be distinct from a common European 
species. 

CICADIDA. The first family of Ho- 
moptervus insects, in the section Trimrna, 
and corresponds with the Cicade munni- 
Jere of Linnzus. It embraces the largest 
insects in the order, one species measuring 
between six and seven inches in the expanse 
of its wings. (Sec Cicapa.] 


CICINDELA: CICINDELID; or 
TIGER BEETLES. A genus and family of 
Coleupterous insects remarkable for the cele- 
rity and vigour of their flight ; characterized 
by the great projection of the eyes, long and 
sharply pointed jaws; thorax depressed and 
nearly square ; and the legs and antennw long 
andslender. They are generally seen on the 
wing in the hottest part of the day, chiefly 
frequenting dry meadows, sandy plains or 
heaths, or the banks of rivers. One of the 
most striking gencra is the Manticura, found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The common 
GREEN TIGER-BEETLE (Cicimlela_campes- 
tris), one of the most common European 
species, is a highly beautiful insect, being 
of a bright grass-green, with the elytra 
each marked by five small, round, cream- 
coloured spots: the head, thorax, and limbs 
are of a rich gilded cast; the eyes black 
and prominent; the legs long and slender. 
The larva of this insect lives in cylindrical 
burrows, excavated by iteelf, and varying 
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' from six inches to a foot in depth. The 
| head is very large, and slightly concave; 
the jaws are curved and strong; and the 
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MANTIOORA MAXIGILOHA 


Body. is humped near the middle of the 

| » at which part there are two hooked 

| tubercles. Jn the process of excavation they 

| use their jaws and fect, and load the concave 

i back of their heads with the gruins of carth 
which they have detached; thus loaded, 
they ascend backwards, resHing at intervals, 
and fixing themsclves to the inner walls of 
their burrow by the as#istance of the two 
hooked tubercles on the back; and when 
arrived at the orifice, they jerk off their load 
to a distance. The Cicindelw are all vora- 
clous; and when their prey comes within 
their reach, they rush upon it with great 
ferocity. 


CILIOGRADA. An order of Acalephe, 
or perae nous transparcnt marine animals, 
distinguished by their continually agitating 
the cilia with which their contractile budies 
are provided; organs which possess the phos- 
phorescent faculty in a very high degree. 
(For examples, see Beno, and Mrpusa.) 


CIMBEX : CIMBICIDZE. A genus and 
family of Hymenopterouy insects, allied to 
Tenthredinete, or Saw-/flics (aa they are com- 








CIMBBX VARIABILIS AND IT 4 LARVA, 


monly called, from their saw-like ovipositor), 
comprising those species which have the 
antennw alike in both sexcs, and terminated 
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by a knob or a reversed cone rounded at | 
the tip, preceded by four or five joints, and | 
the two subcostal nerves being contiguous 

without a wide intermediate space. The : 
larve of these insects greatly resemble the | 
Caterpillars of Lepidopterous insects, but 

have from eightcen to twenty-two feet, cr 

only six, which distinguishes them from ° 
true caterpillars, which have from ten to | 
sixteen feet. In order to undergo their | 
change, they spin, either on the earth or on 
the plants upon which they have fed, a 
cocoon, in which, like the rest of the family, , 
they remain unchanged for many months, - 
changing to pupxe only a few days before , 
they become perfect Saw-flies. | 


CIMEX. A Linnean genus of Hemip- 
terous insects, now subdivided into several | 
families or sections, according to the general | 
shape or habit of the insects, and severally 
named Cinicide, Pentatomida, Cydnida, Co- 
reidir, Lygeide, Reduviida, Acanthida, and 
Hydrometride: the two terminal joints of | 
the antenn@ of hair-like fineness; body - 
much depressed ; thorax transverse; antenna - 
four-jointed ; labrum rather long and 
pointed, and when the probuscia is not in | 
use, recurved under the head. The bed-bu 
(Cimer lectularius) may serve as a genera 
eer of this very extensive tribe. (See 

vG. 


CINCLOSOMA. A genus of Passcrine 
birds, belonging to the Jurdid@w family. 
The species Cinclosoma muinectatum, or Spot- 
ted Ground Thrush, inhabits Van Diemen's 
Land and Eastern Australia. It prefers the 
summits of low stony hills and rocky gullies, 
pacer those covered with scrube and 

ushes. Its flight ix very limited; but it 
readily evades pursuit by running over the 
stony surface and concealing itself among 
the underwood: when flushed suddenly, it 
rises with a loud whirring noise, like a Quail 
or Partridge. Its note consists of a low 
piping whistle. It is sold in Hobart-Town 
market, with Bronzewings, Pigcons, and 
Wattle-birds, and is known there as the 
Ground Dove: doubtless from its terrestrial 
habits and its flesh being excellent eating. 
To its delicacy, and the large development 
of the pectoral muscles, and the contour of 
the body, resembling a Quail, Mr. Gould 
gives his testimony. It breeds in October 
and three following months. The nest, which 
fe always placed on the ground, is a slight 
and rather careless structure, composed of 
leaves and the inner bark of trees, and is of 
& round, open form. The stomach of this 
bird, on dissection, was found to contain 
sceds and caterpillars, mingled with sand. 
Another species, Cinclosoma  castanotus, 
found near the Swan River, is a much shyer 
bird than the C. punctuéwn, and runs over 
the ground faster ; its shorter tves consider- 
ably assisting its progressive motion. 


CINCLUS. The Water-ouzel (which see]. 


CINNYRIS. CINNYRID. A genus 
and family of small birds, remarkable for 
the splendid metallic lustre of their plumage 
in which they rival] the Humming-birds 
(Trochilidw). All the species inhabit the 
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Old World ; chiefly Africa and India. (See 
StUN-BIRD.) 


| CIRRIPEDIA, or CIRRIPEDES. A 
class of invertcbrated animals, so named 
‘ from the curled and_ ciliated branchiw 
‘ which protrude from the oval aperture of 
‘ the shells. They are divided into sessile, 
that is, cither themselves firmly united at 
their bases to rocks or solid masses; and 
| pedunculated, or attached by s long pedun- 
. cle or footstalk. They are closely allied to 
: the Crustacea. 


| CISSITIS. A genus of Coleoptera. [Sce 
| Horiad#&.] 


CISTELA: CISTELIDA. A genus and 
family of Coleopterous Insects, belonging to 
the section Heteromera. They are cha- 
| Tacterized by antenn nearly filiform, the 
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CIBITIELA SBEKRIOORNIA 


joints serrated; body ovoid, arched above; | 
! feet long, but none of the legs formed for | 
' leaping ; penultimate joint of the tarsi bi- | 
fld; mandibles entire. hey gencrally live ! 
amongst leaves and flowers. Tl are an | 
important group numcrically, Qa re- 
ards gencra and species, several being found | 
n this country. | 


CITILLUS. <A small Rodent animal, of | 
the genus Spermophilus, with a long thin | 
body, short tail, and uf a silvery grey colour. 
It isa native of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, and dwells in communities, great num- 
bers of them being usually found together 
in the same cave, furnished with a store of 
nuts, chestnuts, &c. Their flesh is well fla- 
voured, and their skins are much valued. 
(See SrERMOPHILUS.J 


CIVET. (Viverra civetta.) This animal, 
popularly known by the name of the Civet- 
cat, belongs to a genus of carnivorous, mam- 
miferous quadrupeds, and is a native of 
several parts of Africa and India. It is 
particularly distinguished by having a se- 
cretory glandular receptacle, situated at 
suine little distance beneath the tail, wherein 
is formed a powerfully odorous matter called 
civet. In general appearance, this animal 
reminds one of the fox, which it also re- 
sembles in its predatory habits ; but the lcgs 
are short, the tail is long, hairy, and cylin- 
drical, and the claws, though by no means 60 
acute as those of the cat, are still partially 
retractile. The ground colour of the body 
ie yellowish-grey, with large dusky spots 
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Glsooed in longitudinal rows on each side ; | 
and a sort of upright mane on the neck and 

back. The tongue is covered with stout, 

horny prickles; and the cars are straight 

and rounded at the tips. The pouch, situ- 

ated near the genitala, is a deep bag, some- 

times divided into two cavities, whence a 

thick, oily, and strongly musk-like fluid is 

poured out. When gvod, this odorifcrous 

substance is of a clear yellowish or brown 

colour, and of about the consistence of butter; 

when undiluted, the smell ia powerful and 

very offensive, but when largely diluted with 

oil or other ingredients, it becomes an agree- 

able perfume. Important medical virtues 

were formerly attributed to the civct; it, 

however, not only no longer forms an article 

in the Materia Medica, but even as a per- 

fume it has been laid aside. The foregoing 

description will apply to another apecies, | 
the Viverra zibetha, except that this has no 
mane: it should be observed also, that the 
Viverra civetta is peculiar to Africa, and 
the zibetha to Asia. 


CLADOCERA. An order of minute Crus- 
tacea, characterized by the body being in- 
closed in a bivalve shell, including, among 
others, the genus Daphnia. 


CLAM. The shell of a species of Con- 
chiferous Mollusca. (See ‘Tripacna.] 


CLAUSILIA. A genus of Mollusca 
chiefly inhabiting mosses at the foot of trees. 
The species are very numerous, and they 
are all small shells, in shape somewhat re- 
sembling the pupa or chrysalis of an insect ; 
the largest scarcely exceeding an inch in 
length. Within the mouth, in the last 
whorl but one, there is a little elastic shelly 
plate attached to the shell, and called a 
clausium, trom which the genus takes its 
name It is used to close up the aperture 
when the animal has retreated within its 
shell, and in that respect resembles an oper- 
culum, except that the latter is attached to 
the animal, or is loose and thrown off, 
whereas the former is fixed permanently 
to the shell. 


CLAVIGER. A genus of Coleopterous 
‘insects, of the section Z'rimera; characterized 
by six-jointed antenna, the maxillary palpi 
very short, and the eyes apparently wanting. 
The species are fuund under stones, and in 
the nests of small yellow Ants. One was 
found a few years ago in a nest of Formica 
flava, by Mr. J. O. Westwood, at IEnsham, 
Oxon, and it was considered one of our rarest 
insects; but Mr. F. Smith says (in the 
Zoologist), “I have been an examiner of 
ants’ nests, and an observer of their habits 
some yeare, and have searched In scores of 
the nests of Formica fava for the Claviyer; 
and this perhaps Js the reason why I have 
not found it. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of London there are no stony fields 
like those in chalky districts; and where 
the soil is subject to retaining a greater 
degree of moisture, like the London clay, 
the ant appeara to find it necessary to raise 
up a hillock like a mole-hill, to the upper 
chambers of which she eoeveye her larva, 
eggs, and pupw, as the atmospheric changes 
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render it necessary ; but, on the contrary, at 
Mickleham I did not observe a single in-~ 
. stance of any superstructure being raised, 
| for, in a soil so light as m some places barely 

to cover the strata of chalk, the ant is glad 
‘ to find a situation so suited to her purpose 
as the under side of a large stone, for here 
the necessary degree of moisture for the 
development of her progeny is retained in 
the carth. Now it will be obvious that the 
difficulty of detecting the Claviger amongst 
the accumulations of the ant-hil] must be 
very great, but on removing the stones you 
are at once, as it were, admitted into the 
| channels of the neat, filled with eggs, larva, 
{ 


and pupw, and amongat these it is that Cla- 
i viger is found. The first question which 
| nuturally arises 1s this: — What isthe nature 

of the connexion between the two insects ? 
P. W. J. Miller, in Germar's Magazin der 
Entomologie,’ informs us that the ants alto- 
gether support the Clavigera fur the sake of 
a peculiar secretion which exudes from them, 
and which the ants suck from the two flocks of 
hair that terminate the external angles of 
the clytra,— that the ants occasionally caress 
the Clavigers, which then give out a fresh 
supply of the fluid,—that the Claviger is 
wholly dependent for support on the ants, and 
that they feed it with juices extracted from 
' flowers, &c. * « * I am inclined to the 
| opinion that the only purpose fur which 
' these insects are retained by the ants, is for 

the sake of the fluid which they extract 

from them ; I feel convinced that there are 
| hundreds of nests without them: they are 
‘most numerous during the early summer 

months, whilst the larve: are in the nests; 

and TI was at one time inclined, from that 
' circumstance, to think that the fluid ex- 

tracted from them might serve to nurture 
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particular sexes of ants, but the fact of their 
; not inhabiting every nest at once decides 
, the question.” The species figured is the 
Claviger longicornis, which differs consider- 
ably from the preceding, but has the same 
general appearance. 


CLAVICORNES. The name given to a 
fumily of Pentamerous beetles, whose an- 
tennw end in a club-shaped enlargement: 
bed are partly terrestrial, and partly aqua- 
t Cc. 


CLAY (MOTHS). A name given by col- 
lectors to Moths of the genus Graphiphora. 


CLEAR-WING (HAWK-MOTHS} A 
' mame given to the apecies of Sphingid, be- 
} longing to the genus -#/geria. 


Poereene: 
as, 
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CLERUS: CLERIDZH. A pons and 
family of Coleopterous insects, of small ex- 
tent; generally handsomely variegated in | 
their colours, and seldum exceeding an inch ; 
in length: the body is firm, Jong, and often | 
cylindric, with the head and thorax nar- | 
rower than the elytra ; and the antennz are ; 
short, sometimes filiform and serrated. The | 
species of the peaus Clerus are amongst the | 
largest of the family ; having the clytra ge- | 
nerally of a bright red colour, ornamented 





TIVE BEETLE, 
(cLerus (reicHODKa] APIARLOB.) 


with purple spots. The perfect insects extract | 
the honey from flowers; but their larva, 
which are of a bright red colour, are very 
destructive to bees and wasps, in the nests of 
which the females deposit their eggs during 
the absence of those insects, upon whose 
grubs the larv@ of the Clerus prey i ay 
begin in the cell where they were hatched, 
and proceed from cell to cell, devouring each 
inhabitant until they arrive at maturity. 


CLIO: CLIONIDA. A genus and family 
of naked marine molliuses, belonging to the 
order gapropoda. They are particularly dis- 
tinguigied by having a pair of fin-like organs, 
or wings, consisting of an expansion of the 
mantle on each side of the neck, and fur- 
nished with muscular fibres—a peculiarity 
of structure by which ey oe enabled to 
propel themaclves rapidly through the water. 





OLIO BOREALIS 


So numerous are they in the Northern and 
Southern oceans, that the water appears 
literally alive with them; they are called 
whales’ food, and the sea is sometiines so 
glutted with the Clios, that the whales can 
scarcely open their mouths without ingulph- 
ing thousands of them. The Clio borealis 
abounds in the Arctic seas, and the Clio 
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australis appears to be equally abundant in 
the polar regions of the southern hemi- 


, sphere. 


| 


CLOTHO. A genus of spiders, which inha- 


: bit Egypt and the south of Europe, remark- 


' able for the curious nest or habitation which 


it constructs for its voung. This is indeed 
a singular genus. The best known species 
tClothe Durandit) is about half an inch long, 
of a brown maroon colour, with the abdomen 
black, marked with five yellowish spots. It 
constructs on the under side of stoncs, or in 
crevices of rocks, a cocoon in the shape of a 
cap or patella, an inch in diameter, its cir- 
cumference having seven or eight festoons ; 
the points alone being fixed to the stone by 
means of threads, whilst the edges of the 
festoons are free. This singular tent, the 
outer surfave resembling the finest taffety, 
is composed of a number of folds. When 


’ young it only constructs two layers, between 
_ which it takes its station. But subsequently, 


- the reception of the sacs of eggs, and 
‘ when hatched, of a softer texture. 





perhaps at each moulting, it adds other folds, 
and when the period of reproduction arrives 
it weaves another apartment expressly for 
oung 
The in- 
side of its habitation is always remarkably 
clean. The bags in which the eggs are 
placed are four, five, or six in number in 
each habitation ; they are about one-third 
of an inch in diameter, and of a lenticular 
form. The eggs are not deposited till about 
the end of December or in January, and 
they are enveloped in fine down to guard 
them from the cold. The edges of the fes- 
toons not being fastened together, the insect 
is able to creep in and out at will by lifting 
them up. When the young are able to dis- 
pense with the maternal cares, they quit 
their common habitation and form separate 
abodes, and their parent dies in her tent, 
which is thus its birthplace and its tomb. 


CLOUDED YELLOW [BUTTERFLY}. 
A name applicd by insect collectors to But- 
terflies of the genus Colias, 


CLUPEA: CLUPEID. A genus and 
family of Malacopterygious fishes; distin- 
Sper biee by their wanting the adipose fin, by 
naving the upper jaw composed of the inter- 
maxillary bones in the middle, and the 
maxillaries at the sidcs, and by the body 
being always covered with scales. To this 
zenus belong the Herring, Sprat, Shad, 
W hitebait, &c. [which sec). 

CLYTUS. A genus of Longicorn Beetles, 
abounding in species. A few species (C. 
arietis and C. arcuatus) are found in this 
country 5 but we prefer ela from Dr. 
Harris's work, his description of two North 
American species, on account of the interest- 
ing notices of the habits of CiyTus Sre- 
ciosus ;:— This beautiful Clytus, like the 


other beetles of the genus to which It be- , 


longs, is a wood-borer ; and the noble su- 
gur-maple, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful of American forest-trees, is doomed to 
suffer from its depredations, The Clytus 
is distinguished from a Callidium by its 
more convex form, its more nearly globular 
thorax, which is neither flattencd nor in- 











dented, and by its more slender thighs. Tho 
head is vellow, with the antenne and the 
eyes reddish black ; the thorax is black, with 
two transverse yellow spots on each side ; 
the wing-covers, for about two-thirds of their 
length, are black, the remaining third is 
yellow, and they are ornamented with bands 
and spots arranged in the following manner: 
a yellow spot on each shoulder, a broad yel- , 
low curved band or arch, of which the yellow 
scutel forms the key-stone, on the base of 
the wing-covers, behind this a zigzag yellow | 
band forming the letter W, across the mid- 
dle another yellow band arching backwards, | 
and on the yellow tip a curved band and 8 
black spot; the legs are yellow; and the | 
under-side of the body is reddish yellow, 
variegated with brown. It is the largest | 
known species of Clytus, being from nine to 
eleven tenths of an inch in length, and three 
or four tenths in breadth. It lays ita. eggs 
on the trunk of the maple in July and Au- 
gust. The grubs burrow into the bark as 
soon as they are hatched, and are thus pro- 
tected during the winter. In the spring 
they penetrate decper, and form, in the 
course of the summer, on and winding 
alleries in the woud, up and down the trimk. 
n order to check their devastations, they 
should be sought for in the spring, when 
they will readily be detected by the saw- 
dust that they cast out of their burrows ; 
and, A fe judicious use of a knife and stitf 
wire, they may be cut out or destroyed be- 
fore they have gone deeply into the wood. 
Many kinds of Clytus frequent flowers, for 
the sake of the pollen whivh they devour. 
Cirytes Pictus. This other North Ame- 
rican species has the form of the beauti- 
ful Maple Clytus. It is velvet black, and or- 
namented with transverse yellow bands, of | 
which there are threc on the hend, four on the 
thorax, and six on the wing-covers, the tips of 
which are also edged with yellow. ‘ho first 
and second bands on ¢ach wing-cover are 
nearly straight; the third band formaa V,or, 
united with the opposite one, a W, asain the 
1. apeciosus ; the fourth is also angled, and 
runs upwards on the inner margin of the 
wing-cover towards the scutel ; the fifth is 
broken or interruped by a longitudinal cle- 
vated line; and the sixth is arched, and 
cousists of three little spots. The antenna 
| are dark brown ; and the legs are rust-red. 
| These Insects vary from six-tenths to three 
| quarters of an inch in length. We are in- 
1 formed by Dr. Harris, that in the month of 
‘ September these beetles gather on the locust- 
' trees, where they may be seen glittering in 
_ the sunbeams with their gorgeous livery of 
i black velvet and gold, coursing up and down 
, the trunks in pursuit of their mates, or to 
| drive mad their rivals, and stopping ever 
| now and then to salute thone they meet with 
a rapid bowing of the shoulders, accompanied 
by a creaking sound, indicative of recogni- 
' tion or defiance. Having paired, the female, 
i attended by her partuer, creeps over the 
, bark, searching the crevices with her an- 
‘ tenne, and dropping therein her snow-white 
; eggs, in clusters of seven or cight together, 
| and at intervals of five or six minutes, till 
| her whole stock is safely stored. The eggs 
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are soon hatched, and the grubs immediately 
burrow into the bark, where they remain 
during the ensuing winter in a torpid state, 
but in spring they bore more or less deep! 
into the trunk, the general course of their 
winding and irregular passages being in an 
upward direction from the place of their 
entrance. 


COAL-FISH. (Gadus carbonarius.) A 
Malacopterygious fish, inhabiting the Baltic, 
the Northern, and the Mediterranean seas : 
it is common on most of our rocky and dce 
coasts, but particularly on those of Scotian 
the Orkneys, and Yorkshire. The head and 
body are elegantly shaped ; the scales small 
and oblong: the lateral line silvery white 
and nearly straight ; the under jaw is some- 
what longer than the upper ; the lips tinged 
with purple red ; the mouth black ; the teeth 
very emall; and the irides silvery white. 
Whien full grown, it is about two fect and a 
half long, and weighs thirty pounds; the 
head, dorsal fins, tail, and upper parts of 
the body are of a dusky black, which gradu- 
ally softens {nto a silvery tinge as it ap- 
proaches the abdomen ; the tail is broad and 
forked. According to Mr. Pennant, the 
young begin to appear in vast shoals on the 
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GOAT-FISH. —(GAl08 CARBONALIUS ) 


coast of Yorkshire, in July, and are at that 
time about an inch and a half longs; in Au- 

ust they are from three to five inches in 
ength, and are taken in great numbers with 
the rod and line, when they are esteemed a 
very delicate fish, but when about a year 
old they are so conrse that few people will 
cat them. Mr. Couch says, “It ia in the 
highest condition from October to December, 
at which season it prowls after prey in large 
companics ; so that when met with they 
prove a valuable capture to the fishermen ; 
for though but coarse food, yet being whole- 
some, substantial, and cheap, they are 
eagerly purchased by the poor, cither fresh 
or salted. They awim at no depth, and with 
grent rapidity ; but when attracted by bait, 
will keep near a boat till all are taken ; and 
T have known four men in two boats, two 
men in each boat, take twenty-four hundred 
weight with lines in a very few hours. The 
season for spawning is carly in apring ; im- 
mediately after which this fish becomes so 
lank as to be worthless, in which state it 
continues through the suminer.” 

These fish derive their English name from 
the dusky pigment which tinges their skin, 
and which, when mey are handled, soils the 
fingers like moist coal. The young resort to 
the rocky bays of the Orkneys and Hebrides 
in immense numbers, where, according to 
the period of their growth, they are known 
by the names of cuddy, sithe, and sillock, On 
the Yorkshire coast the 
parra, and when a year old billets. 






























oung are called | and perfect state, they feed on the Aphides ! 
| which infest plants, and are consequently of ' 





COATIMONDI. (Nasua.) An animal 
bearing some affinity to the racoon, except 
that the neck and body are longer, the fur 
is shorter, and the eyes are smaller; but 
it is more particularly distinguished by 
the elongation of its mout, to which its - 
scientific name nasua refcra. By the assist- 
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RUFOUB COATIMONDI —(NASUA ROUFA ) 


ance of this long flexible snout, which fs; 
somewhat truncated at the end, it roots up 
the earth, in the manner of a hog, in quest | 


of earth-worms, &c. It also preys on the 
smaller quadrupeds ; but it lives more upon 
trees than upon the ground, and is a de- 
structive enemy of birds, their eggs, and un- 
fledged young. It is equal in size to a large 
cat ; its general colour is a cincreous brown ; 
the tail, which is of very considerable length, 
is annulated with distinct circles of black ; 
the cars are round, like those of a rat, co- 
vered with short hair externally, but inter- 
nally with long whitish hair; the mouth is 
large, and the under jaw much shorter than 
the upper. It is a native of Brazil. 


COBITIS. (See Loact.)] 


COBRA DI CAPELLO. The Portuguesc 
name of the Vipera naja; called by the 
English names of the Hoopev SNAKE and 
the SrEecTACLE Snake. (See SNAKE.) 


COCCINELLA: COCCINELLIDE. A 
genus and family of Ccleopterous insecta, 
characterized hy their hemispheric form, the 
upper part being convex, and the lower flat ; 
and further distinguished by the colour and 
spots of their wings. Among these aro in- 
cluded all the Lady-birds ; one of which is 
the Coccinella septempunctata of Linnewus, 
or common seven-spotted Lady-bird, the 
well-known summer visitant of every ficld 
and garden. Though theae insects sometimes 
appear in great numbers, and have occa- 
sionally created much alarm, it is erroneous 
to suppose that they do any injury to vege- 
tation ; on the contrary, both in the Jarva 
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| great service: its larva has a rather dis- | sensible remarks on the valuable services of | 





agrecable appearance ; it is of a long oval 


shape, with a puinted tail, of a black colour, ! 
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LADY BIRD, WITH ITS LARVA AND PULA, 
(COCCINELLA SEPT SMPUNOTATA., } 


| with red and white specks, and @ rough sur- 
| face ; it changes to a short, blackish, oval 
_ chrysalis, spotted with red, and which gives 
i birth tu its beautiful inmate in the months 
_ of May and June. 
The different specics of Coccinella are very 
‘ numerous; they are generally divided ac- 
cording to the ground-colour of their elytra, 
| which areeither red with black, yellow with 
| black, black with red, or yellow with white 
spots. One of the most beautiful of the 
English species is the Coccinella octodecim- 
nenetata of Linnawus, or the bgt ira 
Yady-bird, which is of a bright yellow with 
/ Wumerous black specks, and little more than 
half the size of the common red kind above 
_ deseribed. 
Most people who are familiar with our 

, South-castern coasts have had opportunities 
_of witnessing the flight of extraordinary 
_ swarms of Lady-birds during the summer or 
. autumnal months. ‘The most recent instance 
' of this which we have seen publicly noticed 
is the following :—* On Friday, August 13. 
1847, the whole of the coast around Southend 
was visited by one of the most numerous 
flights of insects on record. They consisted 
of at least five species of lndy-bird, and they 
cume in such dense numbers, as for miles 
along the coast to resemble a swarm of bees 
during hiving. The sea destroyed countless 
millions of them, the grass and hedge-rows, 
and every crevice thut afforded shelter from 
the wind, were coloured with their numbers, 
and for many miles it was impossible to walk, 
without crushing numbers beneath the tread. 
| Ihe insects evidently came from the cast, 
| the wind having veered round to that point 
| during the night. Every truce friend of 
agriculture, however, hails the appearance 

of these insects, as they are well-known to 
| be the destroyers of Aphides, a race of flics 
| the most injurious to vegetation. We found, 
on inquiry, that this phenomenon was not 
confined to the above mentioned locality ; 
| for on the same day Ramsgate, Margate, 
1 Brighton, and the coasts of the adjacent 
neighbourhoods were similarly visited b 
swarms of these Aphidivorous insects, whic 
in many 
eta and specdily consigned to a watery 
tomb.” 

Dr. Thaddeus Harris has the following 
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the Coccinelle, when apeaking of the “ re- 
doubtable enemies" which “ seem expressly 
created to diminish the numbers” of tho 
A phides, or plant-lice. “These lice-destroyers 
are of three sorts. The first are the young 
or larve of the hemispherical becties fu- 
miliarly known by the name of lady-birds, 
and acientitfically by that of Coeciaclle. 
These little heetles are generally yellow or 
red, with black spots, or black, with white, 
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red, or yellow spots; there are many kinds - 


of them, and they are very cemmon and 
plentiful insects, and are generally diffused 
among plants. They live both in the per- 
fect and young state, upon plant-lice, and 
hence their services are very considerable. 
Their young are small flattened grubs of a 
bluish or blue-back colour, spotted usually 
with red or yellow, and furnished with six 


legs near the fore-part of the body. They | 


are hatched from little yellow eggs, Jaid in: 


clusters among the plant-lice, so that they 


find themaclves at once within reach of their ; 
prey, which, from their superior strength, | 


they are enabled to scize and slaughter in 
Treat numbers. 


There are some of there | 


ady-birds of avery small size, and blackish © 
colour, sparingly clothed with short hairs, | 


and sometimes with a yellow spot at the end 
of the wing-covers, whose young are clothed 
with short tufts or flakes of tho most delicato 
white down. 
genus Scymnus, which means a lion's 


young, in proportion to their size, are as 
sanguinary and ferocious as the most savage 
beast of prey. I have often seen one of 
these little tufted animals preying upon the 
plant-lice, catching and devouring, with the 
greutest case, ice nearly as large as its own 
body, one after another, in rapid succession, 
without npparently satiating ita hunger or 
diminishing its activity." M. Mulsant, of 
Lyons, has published a volume on the (‘oc 
cinellicde of France, most of which are also 
found in this country : a monograph of the 
whole group by the same learned entumulo- 
gist is in the press. 


. COCCUS. A pe of Wemipterons in- 
sects, including the Cochincal inscet ( Coceus 
cacti.) In this remarkable genus the 
males are much smaller than the females, 
and are furnished with wings, of which the 
femalos are destitute. ‘She Cocef are found 
on the leaves and bark of various planta: 
hence they become injurious to many ex- 
otics in our hothouses and conservatorica, 
One of the most common of these ia the 
Coceus adonidum, oa small oval-shaped in- 
sect of a pale rose-colour, slightly convex 
above, with the body divided into many 
transverse segments projecting sharply on 
the sides : it has six short legs, and the whole 
insect appears more or less covered with 
fine white powder. When the female is full 
of eggs, she ceases to feed, and remaining 
fixed to one spot, envclops hersclf ina fine 


places were swept off the public | white fibrous cotton-like substance, and soun 


afterwards dies: the young, which are 
hatched under the body of the parent insect, 
proceding from it in great nuinbers, and dis- 
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These insecta belong to the | 
whelp, , 
and they well merit such a name, for their ; 
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persing themselves in quest of food. It was 
inally introduced into Eurupe along 
with exotic plants from the warmer regions 
| of Africa and America. 
| It may be remarked of the Coccide gene- 
| rally, that they are remarkable fur their 
powers of propagation, and that when they 
' once attack a plant or young tree, the minute 
! gize of the larva renders their extermination 
| @ very difficult task. We were particularly 
. 6truck with the observations of the President 
ofthe Entomological Society (G. Newport, 
| Esq. F. RR. 8.)in his “* Anniversary Address,” 
. 1845 --that so complete had been the ravages 
_ of the Coccus ofthe orange-trees, that one of 
the Azores, the island of Fayal, lost its entire 
produce from this cause alone. The usual 
exportation of fruit from Fayal had been 
1200 chests annually, but in 1843 not a 
single chest was exported. This injury had 
extended to St. Michael’s ; and the inhabit- 
ants of the whole of that group of volcanic 
islands, depending almost entirely on the 
produce of their orange-groves, an despair- 
ng of retrieving their prospects, werc fast 
turning their attention to the cultivation of 
other objects of commerce. This amount of 
injury to a whole population, by a diminu- 
tive and apparently contemptible insect, was 
the result of but three years! It was therc- 
fore with great reason that the President 
laid some stresy on the fact, and remarked, 
that the effects af this tuscct on a single arti- 
cle of luxury might fairly be adduced to show 
, hat entomological inquiries arc deserving of 
Sull attention. They furnish, however, some 
_ very important products : the bodics of many 
' species, being seeily coloured through their 
‘ whole substance, yicld dies of great valuc, 
: the richneas of which seems to depend upon 
pic perure of the plant upon which they 
| feed. 

By far the most important of all is the 
| Joceus cacti, or COCHINEAL Cactus, 80 cele- 
, brated for the. beauty of the colour which it 
yields. This specics is a native of South 
Antcrica, and was for a long time exclusively 
confined to Mexico, where it feeds on a species 
of cactus. The female or officinal Cochineal 
insect, in its full-grown pregnant or torpid 
state, swells or grows to such a size, in pro- 
portion to that of its first or creeping state, 
that the legs, antenna, and probuscis, arc 50 
small with respect to the rest of the animal 
as hardly to be discovered by the naked eye ; 
so that on a general view it bears a great 
resemblance to a sced or berry : hence arouse 
that difference of opinion which at one period 
subsisted among writers ; some maintaining 
that Cochineal was a berry, while others con- 
tended that it was an insect. 

When the female insect is arrived at its 
: full size, it fixes itself to the surface of the 
’ leaf, and envelopes itself in a kind of white 
' down, which it apins or draws through its 
' proboscis in a continued double filament. 
“he mule is a small and rather slender two- 
: winged fly, about the size of a flea, with 
, jointed antennw and large white wings in 
‘ proportion to the body, which is of a red 
, colour, with two long filaments proceeding 
' from the tail. When the female insect has 
: discharged all its eggs, it becomcs a mere 
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husk. and dies; so that great care is taken 
to kill the insects befure thut time, to prevent 
the young from escaping. The operation of 





OOOTINEAL INSEOT -—(NoC0U8 CacTI.) 


collecting the insects, which is exceedingly 
tedious, is performed by the women. * For- 
merly,” says Mr. M:Culloch, “it was in 
Mexico only that it waa reared with care, 
‘and formed a valuable article of commerce ; 
but its culture is now more or less attended 
ty in various parts of the West Indices and 
of the United States. There are two sorts 
or varieties of Cochineal : the best or domes- 
ticated, which the Spaniards cail grana fina, 
or fine grain ; and the wild, which they call 
grana. sylvestra. The former is nearly twice 
as large as the latter; probably because its 
size has been improved by the favourable 
effects of human care, and of a more copious 
and suitable nourishment, derived solely 
from the Cactus cochincliifer, during many 
generations. Wild cochineal is collected six 
times in the year; but that which is cul- 
tivated is only collected thrice during the 
same period. The insects, of which there 
are about 70,000 in a pound, being detached 
frum the plants on which they feed by a 
blunt knife, are put into bags, and dipped 
in boiling water to kill them, after which 
they are driedin the sun. It is principally 
used in the dyeing of scarlct, crimson, and 
other esteemed colours. The watery infusion 
is of a violet crimson ; the alcoholic, of a 
deep crimson ; and the alkaline, of a deep 
purple, or rather violet hue. It is imported 
in bags, euch containing about 200 lbs. ; and 
has the appearance of small, dry, shrivelled, 
rugose berries or seeds, of a deep brown, 
purple, or mulberry colour, with a white 
matter between the wrinkles.” 

COCK. 
mon domestic Cock, the well-known chief- 
tain of the poultry-yard, is subject tu in- 
numerable varieties, scarcely two 


plumage. At what time this valuable bird 


was brought under the contro] of man, it 
is now impossible to determine ; but, as the 





(Gallus domesticus.) The come ; 


ting found ; 
to resemble each other exactly in form and |. 


forests of many parts of India still abound : 
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with several varieties of the Cock in the 
wild or natural condition, it is quite rea- 
sonable to conclude that the race was first 
domesticated in the East, and graduall 
extended thence to the rest of the world. 
It scema to be generally understood, indeed, 
that the Cock was first introduced into 
Europe from Persia: it has, however, been 
sv long established throughout the Western 
regions, that tu attempt tu trace its progress 
from its native wilds would be a useless 
wuste of time. We figure what many na- 
turalists regard as the origin of our domestic 
poultry the very handsome Javanese wild 
fowl; but it is our firm belief that domes- 
ticated animals are in general not traceable 
to any wild stock or race. 





THE JAVANESE UO. K.— (GALLON NAaNKivas ) 
The Domestic Cock has his head sur- 


' mounted by a notched, crimson, fleshy sub- 


stance, called a comb; and two pendalous 
fleshy bodies of the same colour, termed 
wattles, hang under his thruat. The hen 
has also a similar, but not so large nor so 
vividly coloured excrescence on her head. 


i The Cock is provided with a sharp horn or 


spur on the outside of his tarsus, with which 
he inflicta severe wounds ; the hen, instead 


{ of a spur, has a mere knot or tubercle. There 


is, in both sexes, below the ear, an oblong 
spot, the interior edge of which is reddish, 
and the remainder white. The feathers 
arise in pairs from each sheath, touching by 
their points within the skin, but diverging 
in their course outwards. On the neck they 
are long, narrow, and floating ; on the rump 
they are of the same form, but drooping 
laterally over the extremity of the wings, 
which are quite short, and terminate at the 
or|yin of the tail, the plumes of which nre 
vertical. In the centre of the Cuck’s tail 
are two long feathers, which fall backwards 
ina graceful arch, and add grent beauty to 
the whole aspect of the fowl. It is in vain 
to offer any description of the colour of the 
plumage, as it is infinitely varied, being in 
some breeds of the greatest richness and 
elegance, and in cthers of the simplest and 
plainest hue. Except in the pure white 
breeds, the plumage of the cock is always 


‘ more splendid than that of the hen: his 
| apparent consciousness of personal beauty, 


courage, and gallantry, secm never to forsake 
him, whether we regard his stately march, 
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at the head of his train of wives and nine: 


rous offspring, or watch him as he crows 
defiance to a rival. His sexual powers are 
matured when he is about six montha old, 
and his full vigour lasts for abvut threo 


ears, 

The hen, if left to herself, forms a very 
indifferent nest : a shnple hole scratched in 
the ground among a few bushes is the only 
preparation she usually mnukea, and she 

enerally lays from twelve to fifteen eggs 

fore she begins to sit upon them for the 
purpose of hatching. But she now becomes 


a model of enduring patience, remaining ° 


fixed in her place until the urgency of hunger 
forces her to go in search of food. 


and shifts her eggs, so that ench may recelye 
a due degree of genial warmth ; and it is not 


until about threc weeks have elapsed that the | 


incubation iscompleted. The strougest of the 
progeny then begin to chip the shell with 
the bill, and are successively enabled to 
burst their brittle prisons. ‘The whole family 
being at length emancipated, the parent 
leads them forth in search of food. In her 
nature the hen is timid ; but in dinchurging 
the duties of maternity she becomes bold, 
and indiscriminately attacks every aggressor, 
watches over the sufety of her young with 
the utmost jealousy, neglects the demands 
of her own appetite to divide the food she 
my obtain among her nurslinga, and Iebours 
with untiring diligence to provide them 
sufficient sustenance. 

The Cock is very attentive to his females, 
hardly ever losing sight of them: he lends, 
defends, and cherishes them ; collects them 
together “when they straggic, and scema to 
eat unwillingly till he sees them feeding 
around hin. Mons. Parrmenticr, a cele- 
brated French naturist, hos thus deseribed 
the Cock :—* He is considered to have every 
requisite quality when he is of a good mid- 
dling size ; when he carries his head high ; 
has «a quick animated look ; a strong and 
shrill voice, short bill,and fine red comb, 
shining as if varnished ; wattles of a large 
size, and of the same colour as the comb; 


the brenst broad; the wings strong ; the | 
plumage black, or of an obscure red: the | 


thighs very muscular; the legs thick, and 
furnished with strony spurs; the 

rather bent, and sharply pointed, He ought 
also to be free in his motions, to crow fre- 
quently, and to serateh the ground often In 


search of worma, not so much for himself as | 


to treat his hens, Jie ought withal to be 
brisk, spirited, ardent, and ready in caressing 
the hens; quick in defending them, at- 
tentive in soliciting them to cat, in keeping 
them together, and in assembling them at 
night.” 

After the common or dunghill breed which 
we have described, the principal varicties 
are— The Gamei Cock, which is more dis- 
tinguished for its unusual length of apur, and 
its courage, than for any great pecullarit 
in ite plumage ; the Dorking fowl, which 
hay two toes behind, and is considerably 
larger than the other European species; 
the Po.anp breed, which is black-feathered, 
with white topknots; the Banram Cocx, 
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During | 
the time of her sitting she diligently turns , 





claws | 






























aemall but most courageous fowl, whose legs 
are so much feathered as to hinder it great 


in walking; and the Dwarr Cock, muc 
smaller than the Bantam, with legs so short 
that the wings drag on the ground. 


COCKCHAFER, or MAY-BUG. (Melo- 
lontha vulgaris.) This is one of the most 
cummon of European beetles, and in this 
country there is no one with which we are 
more familiar, the larva or caterpillar feed- 
ing on the roots of corn, &c., and the com- 
plete insect making ita appearance during 
the middle and the decline of summer. It 
is found on most of the deciduous trees; 

articularly the oak and willow, and on the 

iuwzel and other fruit trees; and often in 
euch numbers that branches bend under 
their weight. Its duration in the perfect 
state is very short, cach individual living 
only about a week, and the specics entirely 
disappearing in the course of oa month. 
After the sexes have paired, the males 





COOKOHAFER AND ITS LARVA 
(MELOLONTHA GUI Gans.) 


perish, and the females enter the earth to 
the depth of six inches or more, makin 
their way by means of the strong hook whic 
arm the fore-legs; here they deposit their 
eggs, amounting from one to two hundred 
from each female, which are abandoned by 
the parent, who generally ascends again to 
the surface, and perishes in # short time. 
From the eggs are hatched, in the space 
of fourteen days, little whitish grubs, cach 
provided with six lega near the head, and a 
mouth furnished with aig jaws. When 
in a state of rest, these grubs usually curl 
themselves in the shape of acrescent. They 
subsist on the tender roots of various plants, 
committing ravages among these vegetable 
substances, on some occasions of the most 
deplorable kind, so as totally to disappoint 
the best-founded hopes of the husbandman. 
During the summer they live under the thin 
cout of vegetable mould near the surface, 
but as winter approaches they descend be- 
low tho reach of frost, and remain torpid 
until the succeeding spring, at which time 
they change their skins, and re-ascend to 
tho surface for food. At the end of their 
third summer they have acquired their full 
growth as larvse ; ey then cease eating, 
and void the residue of their food, prepara- 
tory to the metamorphosis which they are 
about to undergo. Asthis period approaches 
they bury themselves deeper in the earth, 
where they fourm a rounded cavity, the sides 
of which are smoothed and consolidated by 
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the application of a fluid disgorged from 
their mouths. Its abode being thus formed, 
the larva soon begins to contract in length, 
swell, and burat its last skin, coming there- 
from in the form of a chrysalia, exhibiting 
the rudiments of elytra, antenng, &c., and 
gradually acquiring consistence and colour 
till it becomes of a brownish hue. In this 
state it continues about three months, by 
the end of which time it assumes its rank as 
a@ perfect coleopterous insect. During the 
months of March and April the insect ap- 
proaches the surface of the earth, and ge- 
nerally bursts from its subterraneous abode 
during some mild evening about the latter 
end of May, thua quitting its grovelling 
mode of life, to soar aloft and disport in the 
Tealms of air. 

In their winged state, these beetles, with 
several other species, act as conspicuous a 
part in injuring the trees, as the grubs do in 
destroying the herbage. During the month 
of May they come forth from the ground, 
whence they have received the name of May- 
bugs or May-beetles. They pasa the greater 
part of the day upon trees, clinging to the 
under sides of the leaves, in a state of repose; 
but as soon as cvening approaches, they begin 
tu buzz about among the branches, and con- 
tinue on the wing till near midnight. In 
their droning flight they move very irregu- 
larly, durting hither and thither with an 
uncertain aim, hitting against objects in 
their way with a force that often causes 
them to fall tothe ground. They frequently 
enter bourses in the night, apparently at- 
tracted, as well as dazzled and bewildered, 
by the lights. Their vagaries, in which, 
without having the power to harm, they seem 
to threaten an attack, have caused them to 
be called dors, that is, darers; while their 
seeming blindness and stupidity have he- 
come proverbial, in the expressions, “ blind 
as a bectle,” and “ bectie-headed.”’ Besides 
the leaves of fruit-trees, oy devour those 
of various furest-trees and shrubs, with an 
avidity not much less than that of the lo- 
cust ; go that, in certain seasons, and in par- 
ticular districts, they become an oppressive 
scourge, and the source of much misery to 
the inhabitants. 

The animals and birds appointed to check 
the ravages of these insects, are, according 
to Latrcille, the budger, weasel, marten, bats, 
rats, the common dung-hill fowl, and the 
goat-sucker or night-hawk. To this list 
may be added the common crow, which de- 
vours not only the perfect insects, but their 
larvin, for which purpose it is often observed 
te follow the plough. In “ Anderson's Re- 
creations,” it is stated that * a cautious ob- 
server, having found a nest of five young 
jays, remarked that each of these birds, while 
yet ba young, consumed at least fifteen of 
these full-sized grubs in one day, and of 
course Would require many more of a smaller 
size. Say, that on an average of sizes, they 
consumed twenty a-piece, these fur the five 
make one hundred. Each of the parents 
consumes say fifty ; 80 that the pair and fa- 
mily devour two hundred every day. This, 
in three months, amounts to twenty thousand 
in one season. But as the grub continues 
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in that state four seasons, this single pair, 
with their family alone, without reckonin 


their descendants after the first year, wou) 
cerry. eighty thousand grubs. Let us sup- 
pose that the half, namely, forty thousand, 


are females, and it is known that they usu- 
art lay about two hundred eggs each ; it 
will appear that no less than eight millions 
have been destroyed, or prevented from 
being hatched, by the labours of a single 
family of jays. It is by reasoning in this 
way, that we learn to know of what import- 
ance it is toattend to the economy of nature, 
and to be cautious how we derange it by our 
short-sighted and futile operations. 

From Vincent Kollar’s useful work on the 
injuries done to i spay by various insects, 
(translated from the German by the Misscs 
Toudon) we derive the following informa- 
tion. “The May-bug is able to do mischief 
in a double form ;— viz. as larva and bectle, 
in seasons when its increase exceeds the pro- 
per limits. The larve spare neither meadow 
nor corn-fields ; they often destroy potatues 
and other vegetables, and even gnaw the 
roots of trees and vines, so as to make them 
sickly. They do particular iy in nur- 
ecries, where seeds arc raised, ta the young 
plants. By attentively observing the appear- 
ance of the young trees, the presence of the 
larva: of the M ay-bag gnawing at the roots 
may be detected. The plants thus deprived 
of their roots become yellow and parched, 
and are easily taken out of the ground. 
Young fir-treea are not less exposed to the 
attacks of this insect than deciduous trees. 
These insecte must not be looked for under 
the already parched-up trees, but under those 
that are withering; as the former are already 
deserted from want of nourishment. The 
fully formed beetle is still more destructive 
than the larve. It attacks cherry, apple, 
pear, and nut trees, the vine, the oak, and 
the beech, &c. in multitudes. The leaves 
and fruit of the trees, when this is the case, 
are completely destroyed; and the stems, 
full of sap, become unhealthy, and cither 
recover slowly, or die off. It is worthy of 
remark, that these insects rpare the lime- 
tree. It ig natural that the agriculturist, 
gardener, and forester should try to discover 
a method by which so powerful an enemy: 
in their peculiar province may be lessened : 
in number or destroyed. It is impossible | 
to search for the small eggs in the earth; and | 
to dig up the grubs that lie decp in the | 

und would be attended with an expense 
which would far exceed that of the ravages 
they commit, while collecting those which 
are thrown up by the plough and the spnde 
is not to be taken into consideration. Nothing 
remains to be done but to catch the fully- 
furmed beetle. Nature, however, as in all 
other extreme visitations, has provided a! 
more effectual remedy for this evil than can | 
be devised by man. Pigs, moles, fleld-mice, 
a multitude of birds (particularly the crow, 
raven, jackdaw, the woodpecker, and the 
hawk), and even the large , er aire ini 
(Carabidw) instinctively search out the May- 
bug and its larva to feed on. Unfayourable | 
weather often comes on, and if the month | 





of May is wet and cold, the success of the | tamed. . 
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May-bug is at an end ; but in order to aid in | 
lessening their too great increase, country | 
magistrates and managers of forests should | 
iesue a strict order every spring to the far- | 
mers, gardeners, and labourers, to search for | 
and collect these insects aa soon as they | 


appear in the gardens, hedges, and forests. , 


For this purpose the children of the peu- 


santry in the country, and those of the lower | 


classes in towns, should he employed and 
encouraged by rewards. Chis business should 
take place in the morning, because the May- 
bugs, which have been alee 

soms of the trees during the night have be- 
come as if torpid, and as long as the branches 
remain still they do not cling tightly to 
them with their hooks; in this state they 
can easily be thrown down in heaps. In 
shaking the trees, care should be taken that 
there are no nails or iron on the soles or 


ing on the blows : 


heels of the shoes of the boys who climb up . 


the branches, s0 that the abundant sap and 
tender bark of the trees may not be injured. 
In order to facilitate the collecting of the 
fallen beetles, a linen cloth should be spread 
under cach tree, otherwise they will crawl 
away in the grass. ‘This practice should be 
continued throughout May, and even to the 
beginning of June. The colleeted insects 
may be killed by pouring boiling wuter over 
them, and given ns food to fowls and swine ; 
or they may be burnt. It is not advisable 
either to bury them or to throw them into 
ponds or rivers, because they would make 
their way out again, and commit new ra: 
yuges. Nurseries are best protected by leaves 
being strewed over the surface of the ground, 
becatse (aw it is asserted) the beetle never 
lays ita eggs in ground covered with litter. 

* Another method of setting a limit to the 
too great increase of the Cockchafer consists 
in sparing those birds before named which 
fecd on them, and amongst them the crow 
undoubtedly claims the first place. These 
birds follow the plough for the express pur- 
xo8sc of consuming worma, the Jarwe of 
Insects, and particularly those of the Cock- 
chafer, which are thrown on the surfuce by 
the plough. The instinet of the crow to go 
in quest of this grub, may also be observed 
jn gardens and other places where vegetables 
arc planted. It walks about betwecn the 
plants, and soon ax it secs one that has be- 
gun to wither, it approaches it with a joyful 
spring, digs with its sharp bill deep into the 

round near the plant, and knows so well 

ow to seize its prey, that it draws it forth 
and swallows it almost in the sane moment. 
The crows do the same in meadows, which 
we sometimes see completely covered with 
them.” 


COCKATOO. The Cockatoos belong to 
the Lsittacidee, or Parrot family, but are 
distinguished from the true parrots, and all 
others, by a crest, or tuft of elegant feathers, 
on the head, which they can raise or depresa 
at pleasure. They are in general natives of 
Australia and the Indian islunds, inhwbiting 
the woods, and feeding upon seeds and 
fruits. They muke their nests Jn decayed 
trees, and if taken at an carly age are easily 
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Before we proceed to describe some of the 
species, we beg to copy from the pages of 
Capt. Grey (Travels in Australia) a most 
interesting description of “ Cockatoo kill- 
ing.” “Perhaps as fine a sight as can be 
seen in the whole circle of native sports is 
the killing Cockatoos with the kiley, or 
boomerang. A native perceives a se 
flight of Cockatoos in a forest which encircles 
@ lagoon; the cxpanse of water affords an 
open clear space above it, unencumbered 
with trees, but which raise their gigantic 
forms all around, more vigoreus in their 
Medea from the damp soil in which they 

ourish : and in their leafy summits sit a 
countless number of Cockatoos, screaming 
and flying from tree to tree, as they make 
their arrangements for o night's sound 
sleep. The native throws aside his cloak, 
so that he may not even have this slight 
covering to impede his motions, draws his 
kiley from his belt, and, with a noiseless, 
elustic step, approaches the lagoon, creepin 
from tree to tree, from bush to bush, an 
disturbing the birds as little as pussible ; 
their sentinels, however, take the ularm, 
the Cockatvos farthest from the water fly to 
the trees near its edge, and thus they keep 
concentrating their forces as the native ad- 
vances; they are aware that danger is at 
hand, but are ignorant of its nature. At 
length the pursuer aimost reaches the edge 
of the water, and the seared Cockatoos, with 


| wild cries, spring into the air; at the same 





instant the native raises his right hand high 
over his shoulder, and, bounding forward 
with his utmost speed for a few paces, to 

ive impetus to his blow, the kiley quits his 

wud as if it would strike the water, but when 
it has almost touched the unruffled surface 
of the lake, it spins upwards with inconceiv- 
able velocity, and with the strangest con- 
tortions. In vain the terrified Cockatovus 
strive to avoid it: it sweeps wildy and 
uncertainly through the air, and so eccentric 
arc its motions, that it requires but a slight 
stretch of the imagination to fancy it en- 
dowed with life, and with fell swoops is in 
rapid pursuit of the devoted birds, — some of 
whom are almost certain to be brought 
screaming to theearth. But the wily savage 
has not yet done with them. He avails 
himself of the extraordinary attachment 
which these birds have for one another, and 
fastening a wounded one to a tree, so that 
its cries may induce its companions te return, 
he watehes his opportunity by throwing his ; 
kiley or spear to add another bird or two | 
to the booty he has already obtained.” The 
preceding animated description refers not 
only to the species beneath, but also to spe- 
cies of the genus Calyptorhyncus, previously 
Gescribed. 


Broab-cresten Cockatoo. (Psittacus | 
eristatus.) This elegant species is about the 
size of a common fowl); the colour white, | 
with a faint tinge of rose-colour on the head | 
and breast, and of yellow on the inner wing- 
coverts and tail-feathers: on the head is a_ 
very ample crest, cousisting of large and | 





these feathers are white above, but of a fine 
seariet hue beneath: the tail is short in 
proportion to the size of the body, and even 


at the end; the bill very large, strong, and | 


of a bluish black; the orbits of the cyes 
bare, and of a deep ash-colour, and the le, 
deep cinereoug. 
dis 
articulate any other word than its own name, 
which it pronounces with great distinctness. 
New Holland is its locality. 


Great SvULPUUR-CRESTED 
Psittacus galeritus.) This 


CockaToo. 


upwards of two feet in length : its colour ia 
white, slightly tinged with yellow on the 
sides of the tail, an 


slightly reversed at the tip; the bill is black; 


and the tail longer than in the Broad-crested ' 


Cuckatoo. Saime locality. 


SMALLER SULPHUR-CRESTED COCKATOO. | 


Paittacus sulphurcus). In almost every 
respect except in size (being only about 
fifteen inches long), the description just 
iven would apply to this species. The crest 
s shaped as in the preceding bird, and is of 
a fine sulphur-yellow ; but it has in addi- 
tion a large yellow spot beneath each eye. 
The bill is black ; and the legs decp Jead- 
evlour, 
lands. 


Rep-VENTED Cockatoo. 


smaller in proportion than the rest of tho 
tribe. The bill is of a pale flesh-colour, and 
the legs cincreous. 
Philippine ialea. 


COCKLE. [See Carnium.) 


COCK OF THE WOODS. [See Grouse.) : 
COCK ROACH. (Sec BLATTA ORIENTALIS.) 


COD. (For the generic character of the , 
Gadike, or Codfish tribe, see GApus.) = The | 
t is! 
almost impossible to estimate too highly the : 
importance of this truly valuable inhabitant - 
of the deep, whether regarded as a supply of , 


Common Cop. (Gadus morrhua.) 





OOM —(CIAT CH MORRADA ) 


food, a source of national industry and com- 
mercial wealth, or as a wonder of nature in 
its astonishing fecundity. It resides iu im- 
mense shoals in the Northern seas, perform- 


ing various migrations at stated scasons, | 


and visiting in suceession the different cvasts 
of Europe and America. Though found in 


long feathers arching over the whole head, ; considerable numbers on the coaste of other 


which the bird can readily raise or depress : 


ee ee ee 


northern regions, an extent of about 450 | 
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is somewhat ' 
larger than the preceding, and measures . 


about the wing-coverte: . 
the head is ornamented with a large, long, | 
and pointed crest, of a fine sulphur colour, | 


It is a native of the Molucca is- | 


(Psittacus Phi- 
Uippinarum.) This is not only the smallest 
of the White Cockatoos, but its crest is ° 


It is a native of the . 


It is of a mild and docile 
tion, but can rarely be taught to |! 
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sharper-nosed dark fish. Our fishermen now 
finding plenty of Cod-fish near home, the 
London shops for the last yeur or two have 
only now and then exhibited specimena of | 
the short-nosed northern Cod: both varictics ! 
are equally good in quality, and both are 
frequently taken on the same ground.” 


COLEOPTERA. [Breties.] The name | 
given to designate an order of Inseets, cha- _ 
racterized by having four wings, the exter- 
nal pair of which are not suited for flizht, 
but form a covering or case tor the interior | 
pair, and are composed of a hard, tough 
substance : the inner margins of these wing- 
cases, or elytra, when closed, touch and form 
a longitudinal suture ; and the inner or true 
wings, which are large and membranou, | 
when not in use, are folded transversely | 
under them. Under the term Coleoptera, | 
therefore, are included all the bectle tribe ; 
of which naturalists have established a great | 
number of genera, from the different con- | 
formations of theirantcnna, &e.; presenting ° 
among them many that are remarkable for , 
their brilliant colours or singular forme. 
The larva: of coleopterous insects undergo a 
complete transformation : those whieh hur- 
row in the ground generally prepare for the 
pupa state by removing the earth which 
surrounds them so as to form an open oval 
space ; others form a kind of cocoon or web 
around them ; and some assume the perfect 
state without any preparation, 

“Many of these Insects, particularly in 
the larvee stute, are very injurious to vegeta- 
tion. The Tiger-beetles (Ctetudetide), the 
predaceous ground bectles (Carabidae), the 
diving beetles (Dytiseida), the Lady-birds 
(Coccetmellida), and some others, are eml- 
nently serviceable by preying upon cater- 
pillars, pliunt-liee, and) other noxious or 
destructive insects. The water-lovers (//y- 
drophilide), rove-beetles (Staphylinida’), car- 
rion-beetles (Stlphida’), skin-bectles ((er- 
mestida, Byrrhide, wd Trogida), bone- 
beetles (some of the Nitidulidce and Clerida), 
and various kinds of dung-bectlea (Spheri- 
diade, Histerida, Geotrupida, Copridide, 
and Aphodiade) and the Pimeliade and 
Blapticee act the useful part of scavengers, 
by removing carrion, dung, and other filth, 
upon which alone they and their larvm sub- 
sist. Many Coleoptera (some Staphylinida 
and Nitidulide:, Diaperidide, some Serro- 
palpider, Myectophagide, Erotylida:, and Ln- 
domychidw) live altogether on agurica, 
mushrooms, and toad-stouls, plants of very 
little use to man, many of them poisonous, 
and in a state of decay often offensive ; these 
fungus-eaters are therefore to be reckoned 
among our friends. There are others, such 
as the stag-bectlex (Lucanider ), some spring- 
bectles (/laterida:), darkling beetles ( 7ene- 
brionide:), and many bark-hbeetles ( /elopida, 
Cistelidan, Serropalpida:, Otdemerida, Cucu- 
jid, and some Trogositide), which, living 
under the bark and in the trunks and roots 
of old trees, though they may occasionally 
prove injurious, must, on the whole, be con- 
sidered ay serviceable, by Se to 
destroy, and reduce to dust, plants that have 
passed their prime, and are fast going to 


' miles of ocean, leaving the chill and rugged 
, Shores of Newfoundland, is the favourite 
: annual resort of countless multitudes of Cod, 
| which visit the submarine mountains known 
asthe Grand Bank, to feed upon the erua- 
| taceous and molluscous animals abundant 
| in such situations. Hither, also, fleets of 
| fishermen regularly adventure, aure of win- 
| ning @ rich freight in return for their toile 
and exposure. “In this country,” Mr. Yar- 
rell observes, “it appears to be taken all 
round the coast: among the islands to the 
north and west of Scotiand it is abundant : 
most extensive fisheries are carried on ; and 
it may be traced as occurring also on the 
shore of almost every county in Ireland. 
In the United Kingdom alonc, this fish, in 
the catching, the curing, the partial con- 
| sumption and sale, supplics employment, 
food, and profit to thousands of the human 
race.” 
The Cod is of a moderately long shape, 
with the abdomen very thick and promi- 
nent ; the head is lurge, as also are the eyes ; 
the jaws of cqual length, the lower one 
bearded at the tip by a single cirrus; in the 
jaws and palate arc numerous sharp tecth ; 
the dorsal and anal fins are rather large, 
the pectoral and ventral rather small; the 
tail of moderate size, and even at the end ; 
the baa tumid and soft, the body tapering 
gradually throughout the latter half; the 
upper part of the head, checks, back, and 
sides, mottled and spotted with dull yellow ; 
the belly white or silvery ; the lateral line 
white; all the fins dusky. The Cod some- 
times grows to a very large size. Pennant 
gives an instance of one taken on the British 
coasts which weighed seventy-cight pounds, 
and measured five fect cight inches in length, 
and five fect in girth round the shoulders ; 
but the general size, at Ieast in the British 
scas, in far leas, and the weight from about 
fourteen to forty pounds ; and auch as are 
of nid size are most esteemed for the 
table. 

Speaking of the localitics to which the 
Cod-fish chiefly resort on our own cuasts, 
Mr. Yuarrell says, “A change has Jately taken 
place, from the Cod having shifted their 
ground. Formerly the Gravesend and Bark- 
ing fishermen obtained few Cod nearer than 
the Orkneys or the Dogger Bank ; but for 
the last two or three yeurs the supply for the 
London market has been obtained by going 
no farther than the Lincolnshire and Nor- 
folk cuasts, and even between that and Lon- 
don, where previously very few fish could be 
obtained.” ..... “There appear to be two 
well-marked varieties of the Common Cod ; 
one with a sharp nose, clongated before the 
eye, and the body of a very dark brown co- 
lour, which is usually called the Dogger- 
bank Cod. This variety prevails also along 
our southern coast. The other varicty has 
around blunt nose, short and wide before 
the eyes, and the body of light yellowish 
ash-green colour, and is frequently called 
the Scotch Cod. Both sorta have the lateral 
line white. I believe the distinction of more 
southern and northern Cod to be tenable, 
and that the blunt-headed lighter-colour 
fish does not range so far south as the 
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decay. And, lastly, the blistering-bectles 
(Cantharide) have, for a long time, been 
employes with great benefit in the healing 
art.’’ 





COLIAS. A genus of diurnal Lepidop- 
; tera, abounding in apecics. See Doubleday 
_ and Hewitson's Genera of Diurnal Lepidop- 
tera. We here restrict ourselves to the men- 

. tion of two British species. 


| _COLIAS HYALE, or CLOUDED YEL- 
| OW BUTTERFLY. This is a compara- 
| tively scarce Britinh butterfly, found chiefly 
: Near the sea coast in the counties of Kent, 
Susscx, and Suffolk. The male is usually 
| Of'a rich sulphur-yellow, the female nearly 


white ; with a deep black spot in the middle 





CLOUDED YKLILOW RUITERFLY 
(COLLAN HYALE,) 


of the anterior wings, and a pale orange spot 
in the dise of the posterior. The anterior 
wings have a black border, widest towards 
the costa, and with a row of yellowish or 
whitish spots. The under wings have a 
large orange spot in the centre: beneath, 
the upper wings are whitish yellow, tipped 
with orange ; having a black ring-spot en- 
, Closing a yellow centre near the middle, 

and with a row of small dusky marks at 
| rome distance from the outer margin. The 

lower wings beneath are entirely orange- 
| yellow, with a row of dusky reddish spots 
| towards the margin, and two silvery spots | 
‘in the centre. The wings are all ciliated | 
with yellowish red ; the body is yellow ; the | 
head ‘and the front of the thorax and the | 
legs are ferruginous; the back dusky ; the | 
antennae reddish. The eaterpillar is velvety- | 

reen, with two yellowish lateral lines, and | 
Pluck spots on the annuli: it feeds on papi- 
lionaceous plants. The chryaalis is green, 
with a yellow lateral line. 


COLIAS EDUSA, or CLOUDED SAF- | 
FRON BUTTERFLY. The anterior wings 
of the malc insect are of a deep bright ful- 
vous orange above, with a broad black in- 
ternally-waved band on thcir outer edge, 
and a lurge round central deep bluck spot: 
the posterior wings are fulvous above, with 
& narrow black border on the outer edge, 
and a greenish tinge on the other; beneath 
they are greenish, with a sub-ocellated silver 
spot in the middle, see piupa wed by asmaller 
one. The female differs in having a series 
of irregular yellow spots in the black margin 
of the anterior wings: but each sex has a 
row of spots parallel with the cdge of the 
hinder margins of both wings, of which three 
or four on the anterior ones are deep black, 
and the rest of a rust-colour: the cilia are 
yellow and red-brown above, and rose- 
coloured beneath. The body is yellowish- 
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grecn, with the back dusky: the antennz 
reddish, and the tip of the club inclining to 





ellow. In some specimens the marginal 
nd is jet black; and the posterior wings 
are sometimes beautifully iridescent. It is 


not uncommon during the autumn in the 
southern counties of England, particularly 
on the coasts of Kent and Sussex. 1 
caterpillar is deep green with a longitudinal 
white stripe on each side, spotted with blue 
and yellow ; it feeds on grasses : the chrysa- 
lis is green, with a yellow line on each side, 
and black spots on the wing-cases. 


COLIBRI. [See Humminu-Bmn.] 


COLIN. A South American Rasorial bird, 
by some writers called the Quail, but belong- 
ing to the genus Oxtyx (which see). There 
are several distinct species, all much esteemed 
for the delicacy of their flesh. 


COLOBUS. A genus of quadrnmanous 
animals, of which there are several species. 
They are natives of Africa, and are in ge- 
neral distinguished by their long, soft, silky 
hair, which covers the head and upper part 
of the body. Their “hands” want the 
thumb ; hence their name, derived from the 
Greek word for imperjfect. All the species 
of this genus, most of which are from West- 
ern Africa, are in the British Museum. A 
magnificent species was found by Dr. Kup- 
pell in Abyssinia ; it is black, and has long 
flowing white hair over the sides and back. 
(C. Guereza.) [See Monkkys.} 


COLOSSOCHELYS. (C. Atlas.) The 
name applied by Dr. Faleoner and Major 
Cautley to a gigantic fossil Tortoise diseover- 
ed by them in India, the remains of which 
are now in the British Muscum. 

The first fossil remains of this colossal 
Tortoise were discovered by the gentlemen 
above-mentioned in 1835, in the tertiary 
strata of the Sewalik Hills, or Sub-Hima- 
layahs skirting the southern fuot of the great 
Himalayah chain. They were found asso- 
ciated with the remains of four extinct spe- 
cies of Mastodon and Elephant, species of 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Horse, Anoplo- 
therium, Camel, Giraffe, Sivatherium, and a 
The 
remains of many of the animals associated 
with the Colossochelys in the Sewalik Hills 
have been discovered along the banks of' the 


| Yrawaddi in Ava, and in Perim Island in 


the Gulf of Cambay, showing that the same 
extinct fauna was formerly spread over the 
whole continent of India. 

“This is not the place (say the discover- 
ers) to enter upon the geological question of 
the age of the Sewalik strata ; suffice it to 
say, that the general bearing of the evidence 
is, that they belong to the newer tertiary | 
period. But another question arives: ‘Are , 
there any indications as to when this gi- | 
gantic Tortoise became extinct ? or are there | 
grounds for entertaining the opinion that it 
may have descended tu the human period ?’ | 
any Q priori improbability that an animal | 
so hugely disproportionate to existing spe- ' 
cies should have lived down to be a contem- | 
porary with man, is destroved by the fact | 
that other species of Chelonians which were 
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‘ eoeval with the Colossochelys in the same | 


. fauna, have reached to the present time; | 
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and what is true in this respect of one spe- } 
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Atiaa may have lived down to an early pe- 
riod of the human epoch and become extinet 
since :— lst, frum the faet that other Chelo- 
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cics in a tribe, may be equally true of every | nian apecies and crovodiles, contemporaries | 


other placed under the same cireumstances. | 
We have as yet no direct evidence to the: 
point, from remains dug out of recent allu- 
vial deposits; nor is there any historical ; 
testimony confirming it; but there are tra- | 
ditions connected with the cosmogonie spe- | 
culations of almost all Eastern nations : 
having reference to a Tortoise of such gi- | 
antic size, as to be associated in their fabn- 
ous accounts with the elephant, Waa this ! 
Tortoise a mere creature of the imagiuation, | 
or was the idea of it drawn from a reality, | 
like the Culossuchelya? Without attempting ‘ 
to follow the turteise tradition through all ' 
its ramifications, we may ullude to the in- 
teresting fuct of its existence even among the 
natives of America. The L[roquuis Judians 
belicved that there were ously. before 
the creation of the globe, six male beings in 
the air, but subject to mortality. There was , 
no female among them to perpetuate their | 
race; but learning that there was a being ' 
of this sort in heaven, one of them under- | 
took the dangerous task of carrying her | 
away. A bird (like the Garuda of Vishnoo, 
or the Engle of Jupiter) became the vehicle. 
He seduced the female by flattery and pre- 
sents: she was tarned out of heaven by the 
wupreme deity, but was fortunately received | 
upon the back of a tortoine, when the otter ; 
(an important agent ju all the traditions of 
the Aimerican Ludians) and the fishes dis- 
turbed the mud at the bottom of the ocean, | 
and drawing it up round the tortoise formed 
a small island, which, increasing gradually, 
became the earth. We may trace this tra- 
dition to an Eastern svurce, from the cir- 
cumstanee that the female is said tu have 
had two sons, one of whom slew the other ; 
after which she had several children, from 
whom sprung the human race. 

“Lu this fable we have no comparative 
data as to the size of the tortoise ; but in the 
Pythagorean cosmogony the infant world is 
represented as having been placed on the 
back of an elephant, which was sustained on 


- a huge tortoise, Ut isin the Hindvo accounts, 
. however, that we find the fable most cireum- 


stantially told, and especially in what relates 


ovean was churned by means of the moun- 
tain Mundar placed on the back of the king 
of the tortoises, and the serpent Asokee uscd 


‘for the churning-rope. Vishnyo was made 


to assume the form of the tortuise, and sus- 


’ tain the created world on his back to make 


it stable. So completely has this fable been 


‘impressed on the fuith of the country, that 






| 





the Ilindoos to this day even believe that 
the world resta on the back of a tortuise.” 
We ought to apologise to our readers, per- 
haps, tur devoting so much space to the 
* vague and uncertain indications of inytho- 
logical tradition :”’ we shall not, however, 
pursue the subject further, but merely state 
that the result at which the researches and 
inquiries of the discoverers arrived wags, | 
“that there are fair grounds for entertaining 


| 
te the second Avatar of Vishnoo, when the | 


i the eggs. 





of the Colossuchelys in the Sewalik fauna, 
have survived ; 2ud, from the indications of 


tortoise in India.” — Ane. Nat. Uist. vol. 15. 


COLUBER: COLUBRID-E. Au exten- 
sive genus and family of Ophidian reptiles, 
comprising all serpents whether venomous 
or not, Whose scales beneath the tail are pr- 
ranged in pairs: but now, according to Cu- 
vier's arrangement, including only the harni- 
less snakes, many of which habitually reside 
amoug trees, and are distinguished by the 


| mythology in regard to a gigautic species of ” 


brillianey of their colours and the graceful- , 


ness of their foring. (See SNAKES.] 


COLUGO. The Flying Squirrel. (See 
GALEoriITukcus.] 
COLUMBID AL A unatural family of 


birds, comprising the pigeons, doves, and 
turtle-doves. In Britain there are four na- 
tive species ; the Ring-dove or Wood-pizeon; 
the Rock-pigeon, which is the original of all 


our domesticated breeds; the Stock-dove, | 


which, like the Ring-dove, chiefly frequents 
coppices and groves; and the Turtle-dove, 
which is the smallest, and the most elegant 
both in fourm and colour. The Colunbide 
fly well, and associate invariably in’ pairs , 
their nesta are constructed in trees, or in the 
holes of rocks; and both parcntn sit upon 
They are further remarkable for 
the peculiar mode in which their young are 
fed. ‘The crop is furnished with mumerous 
glands, whieh become developed in both 
sexes during incubation: these glands se- 
crete a gort of milky substance, with which 
the food that passes into the crop is moist- 
ened; and the food, saturated with this 
secretion, is regurgitated by the parents for 
the nourishment of their young. By some 
naturalists these birds are regarded as form- 
ing a distinct order called Gyratrones. [Seo 
Piukon.] 


COLUMELLIDAS. A family of anivalve 
shells, distinguished by their huving no canal 
at the base of the aperture, but anoteh, more 


or less distinet, and plaits on the columella | 
or left lip. Many tadividuals of this family, | 
as Mirna, MAnGinen La, VOLUTA, &e., AYO | 


remarkable for their beauty. 


COLYMBIDA®. The Colymbidi, or Di- 
vers, are a family of birds inhubiting the 


northern regions, and distinguished by their | 
legs being placed so fur back, that they al- | 


ways assume an erect position when stund- 
ing. 
are rapid and 
feed both on fish and vegetables, 
VEK) 


CONCHIFERA. The scientific nome 
iven to Bivalve Shells, which are separated 
into three orders: Brachiopoda; Dimyaria; 
and Monomyaria: (which see.) The Mol- 
lusca which inhabit them, not having an 
especial orguns for seeing, hearing, or sineli- 


{See Di- 


Their fect are large and webbed ; they | 
wowerful divers; and they | 
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the belief as probable that the Colussochelys | iinpressious but those of immediate contact. | 
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CONDOR. (Sarcoramphus gryphus.) A 
large species of vulture, the most exaggerated 
descriptions of whose size, as given by the 
earlier writers and naturalists, caused it to 
be long regarded os a giant of the feathered 
race, whose bulk darkened the air, and the’ 
rushing of whose mighty wings could only 
be compared to the roaring of a cataract. 
But these tales of wonder, like others of a 
similar nature, have lately given place to 
the sober reasonings of scientific truth, which, 
while correcting the extravagance of error, 
still leave us sufficient room for rational ad- 
miration. The Condor is found in the high- 
ext and most inaccessible part of the Andes, 
over the loftiest summits of which it soars, 
in clear weather, to an amazing height. 
The elevation it chooses as its breeding-place 





COMDOR, = (XARCORAMPOUS GRYPHUS,) 


and habitual residence varies from 10,000 to 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
here, on some isolated pinnacle or jutting 
ledge, it rears its brood. “The old birds,” 
says Mr. Darwin, * generally live in pairs ; 
but among the inland basaltic clitts of the 
Sunta Cruz, I found a spot where scores 
most usually haunt; on coming suddenly to 
the brow of the precipice, it was a grand 
spectacle to sec between twenty and thirty 
of these great birds start heavily from their 
resting-place, and wheel away in majestic 
cireles.”” “Except when rising from the 
round,” he adds, “Ido not recollect ever 
having seen one of these birds flap its wings. 
Near Fima I watched several for nearly half 
an hour without once taking off ny eyes. 
They moved in large curves, sweeping in 
circles, descending and ascending without 
once flapping. As they glided close over my 
head, I intently watched from an oblique 
position the outlines of the separate and 
terminal feathers of the wing ; if there had 
been the least vibratory movement, these 
would have blended together; but they 


head and neck were moved frequently, and 
appurently with foree ; and it appeared as if 
the extended wings formed the fulcrum on 
which the movements of the neck, body, and 
tail acted. If the bird wished to descend, 
the wings were for a moment collapsed ; and 


. then, when again expanded with an altered 


inclination, the momentum gained by the 
rapid descent seemed to urge the bird up- 


, wards with the even and steady movement 


of a paper kite." The Condor feeds, like 
other vultures, chiefly on dead carcasses, but 
two will frequently unite their forces to 








overpower and devour the puma, the lama, 
and other large animals. It occasionally 
descends to the plains in search of fuod ; but 
the stories of its attacking children are quite 
fabulous. It makes no nest, but lays two 
large white eggs on a shelf of bare rock. The 
young birds for many months are covered 
only with a fine thick duwn, and are said to 
remain with the parent bird, unable to fly, 
for an entire year. At mature age the 
prevailing colour of the male is glossy black, 
with a tinge of grey. The greater wing- 
coverts, except at the base and tips, and the 
secondary quill-feathers, are white; and a 
white ruff of downy feathers encircles the 
base of the neck; the crest, or comb, which 
is fleshy, or rnther curtilaginous, occupies 
the top of the head and about a fourth part 
of the beak, and is entirely wanting in the 
female: the skin of the neck is dilated 
under the throat into a kind of wattle, and 
along the sides of the neck runs a wrinkled 
skinny stripe or band, the processes of which 
are moveable at will. ‘The tail is broad and 
somewhat wedge-shaped. Length about 
four feet ; expanse of wing about nine feet: 
tarsi powerful. Various traps and strata- 
geins are made use of to capture the Condors, 
the faaso being among the number. The 
genus Sercoramphus is peculiar to the New 
World, and contains, besides the Condor, 
the King-vulture, and Californian vulture. 


CONDYLURA, (Condylura cristata.) A 
mole-like animal of North America, which 
has the termination of the nostrils sur- 
rounded by movable cartilaginous pvuints, 
that radiate like a star when expanded. The 





CRASS D MOT.F,—(CONTS Tt A CRINTATA,) 


head is remarkably large ; the body thick 
and short, growing narrower towards the 
tail ; which is small at the root, large in the 
middle, and tapering to a fine point at the 
tip: the fur on the body is very soft, fine, 
and shining. In Kalm’s description of this 
animal, he says, “It had greater stiffness 
and strength in its legs than I ever observed 
in other animals, in proportion to their size. 
Whenever it intended to dig, it held its legs 
obliquely like oars. I laid my handkerchief 
before it, and it began to stir in it with the 
snout; and taking away the handkerchief 
tu see what it had done to it, I found that 
in the space of a minute it had made it full 
of holes, and it looked as if it had been 
pierced very much by an awl. I was obliged 
to put some books on the cover of the box 
in which I kept this animal, or else it was 
flung off immediately. It was very irascible, 
and would bite great hules into anything 
that was put in its way: I held a steel pen- 
case to it; it at first bit at it with great vio- 
lence, but having felt its hardness, it would 


not venture again to bite at anything.” 
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These moles do not make such hills as the 


European ones, but only little subterraneous 
walks in the fields, forming banks about four 
inches broad by two inches thick, and which 
aink in when trod upon. 


CONGER. [See EEx.) 


CONIROSTRES. ‘This term is used to | siinple membrane only, extending its whole 
denote those Birds which have a strong co- | length. They are met with in various 
nical bill, the margin of which is not toothed | 


or indented. The greater part of these are 
omnivorous ; but some are exclusively gra- 
nivorous. Cuvier observes that they live 
more or less exclusively upon seeds, in pro- 
portion as their bill is more or less thick. 
Crows, Starlings, and Fiuches are examples 
of this class, 


CONUS. An extensive genus of univalve 
Mollusca, the shells of which are thick, 
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and rolled up, as it were, in a conical form. 
They are found principally in the southern 


and tropical seas; and many of them are , 


flocks assemble in the winter. 
! for them: te build their nests in a bush of 
rushes, surrounded by the water: dt js com- 


very beautiful both ino shape and colour. 
The molluse is much compressed aud in- 
volved; the head very distinct, terminated 
by a trunk capable of great extension ; two 
tentacula, with eyes near the summit ; foot 
ovai, and long. 
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Some of the apccies, such as the Conus 
gloria maris, for example, have fetched 
¢nermous prices. The cones are very hand- 
some in shape and agreeable in colour, and 


Ne 


" are consequently much prized by collectors. 


, lopoda, conical, straight, ’ 
_ having a thin external covering, independent | upper edge of the wing.— 


The seeompanying figures will give some 
ides of their forms. In the British Museum 
there is a very fine collection of them. The 
Messrs. Sowerby have monographed the 
genus and figured all the species. 


CONILITES. A genus of fossil Cepha- 
or slightly curved ¢ 


of the alvevle. The difference between Be- 
Jemnites and Conilites, is that the external 
sheath of the latter is thin, and not filled up 


_ with solid matter, from the point of the al- 


' yeole tu the apex, as in the former. 
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COoOT. <A genus of birds of the order 
Grallatores. They are distinguished from all 
other birds by the remarkable structure of 
the membranes on the toes: the Inner toe is 
furnished with two of these appendages, or 
rather scallopa, the middle one with three, 
and the outer with four ; the hinder toe has a 


wrts 

of Europe, Asia, and Amerien : they delight 
in marshy and wet places, hiding them- , 
selves during the day, and veuturing forth | 
in the evening in seareh of fuod, which eon- 
sista of insects and aquatic yegetables. The 
Common Coor (Falica atea) is about six- 
teen inches in length: its beak is white, 
slightly tinged with rose-colour; the head 
and neck deep black ; the upper parts of the 
plumage ofa slaty black, and all the under 
parts of a greyish-blue or lead-eolour. The 
skin ig clothed with o thick down, ald co- 
vered with close fine feathers : thighs placed 

far behind, fleshy, and strong, bare, and yel- | 
low above the knee-joints: legs and tues 
commonly of a yellowish-green, but some- 
times of a lead-colour. From the bil, al- 
most to the erown of the head, there in an 
excreseence, or fleshy Jobe, destitute of fea- 
thers, soft, smooth, and rounds; on which 
account this bird is sometimes called the 
bald Coot. This spegies is common tn many 
ports of England, particularly in the South- 
ampton river, and in the Isle of Sheppey ; 
and it is generally believed that it does not 
migrate to other countries, but changes its 
stations, and removes in the autiann from 
ponds and small lakes, where the young 
have been reared, to the larger lakes, where 
It is usual 


posed of na great quantity of coarse dried 
weeds, well matted together, and Hned with- 
in with softer nud finer grasser: the female 
luys from twelve to fifteen eggs, and gene- 
rally hatches twice in a season ; the ee ure 
about the size of those of u‘pallet, and are of 
a pale brownish-white, sprinkled with nu- 
merous dark spots, which at the thicker end 
are like large irregular blotches, A variety, 
execHing the other in size and the deeper 
bluckuess of its plumage, is found in Scot- 
land ; also in Lancashire and some of the 
adjacent countica. 

Another species, called Wirson's Coor 
(Folica Wilsond) inhabit varioos parts of 
North America, and make their appearance 
in Pennsvivania in the beginning of October 
among the muddy fluts and islands of the 
river Delaware, which are overgrown with 
reeds and rushes, and are periodically over- 
flowed. ‘the chicf distinctions between this 
species and the Common Coot consist in the 
callous knob on the forehead being of a 
deep chestnut: the feathers of the vent are 
quite black, and the under tail-coverts white ; 
and there are a few white feathers on the 
There is also a. 
very singular species inhabiting Madugascar, 
enlied the Crestip Coot (Fulica. cristata). 
it measures cighteen inches in length; its. 
bill iv red at the base, and whitish towards 
the tip ; the crown of the head is bare, of @ | 
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eep red, and rising into a bifid, detached, 
crest-like membrane. The entire plumage 
is blue-black : its legs are dusky, with a tri- 
color ring or garter above the knee, red 
green, and yellow. 


COPPER ([BUTTERFLY}. A name ap- 
plied by collcctors to Butterflies of the genus 
Lycena. (See LYCANA.} 


COPRIDZ. A family of Coleopterous 
insects allicd to the Scarabai. The name 
Copris is from the Greck word for dung, in 
which the inscets are found. Some of them 

| have the head and thorax singularly armed. 
They are generally of a dull black colour : 
but some of the species of the American ge- 


| 
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nus Phanans perfectly glow with rich green, 
‘ved, and blue colours. Our figure, derived 
from Sturm’s Catalogue, represents the bril- 
Hiant blue Phanaus sapphirines of Brazil. 
There are but few species of this family 
, found in this country. 


' CORACIAS. A genus of Passcrine birds. 
(Sce ROLLER.) 


CORALLINA. The name given by Lin- 
nmns to a genus or group of marine organized 
bodies, of the class Vermes, order Zoophyta. 
The animals of this genus are arborescent or 
tree-like in forin ; the stem fixed, with cal- 
carcous subdivided branches, mostly jointed. 
Neither pores nor polypes are distinguishable 
on the surface of these beings ; and they were 
formerly supposed to be vegetable ; but they 
give the most evident tokens of large por- 
tions of ammonia, the common test of ani- 
mal sobstance, and have been often traced 
to spontaneous motion. Every tube, vesicle, 
or articulation, is probably the enclosure of 
a distinct animal, so that the entire miass or 
tree is a family ; in this respect resembling 

_ the vegetable tree, in which every bud may 
'ulso be regarded as an individual living 
1 plant. [See PoLyres, ACTING E, &e.] 

We may in this place very consistently 
| introduce some observations made by late 
writers on Coral Reefs and Islands, the Coral 
Fishery, &c. With regard to the growth of 
coral, rt has been observed, that many errors 
have prevailed upon this subject, beth as to 
the rapidity of their extension, and the depth 
from which they are built up to the surface 
of the ocean. It has been commonly stated 
that many channels und harbours in the 
Red Sea have been closed up, within the 
memory of man, by the rapid increase of 
coral limestone. But Ehrenberg, who care- 
fully examined these localitics, attributes 
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the obstruction rather, in some instances, to | 
the quantities of coral sand which have been 
washed into the harbours, and in others to 
the accumulation of ballast (gencrally com- 
posed of pieces of coral rock) thrown out 
from vessels. * « «* There can be no 
doubt that, whether the growth of-coral 
takes place as rapidly as some maintain, or 
as slowly as it is believed to do by others, 
it is among the most important of the pro- 
gressive changes, which have been altering 
the surface of the globe since it has been 
tenanted by man. To it is due the existcnee 
of a large proportion of the islands of the 
Polynesian Archipelago, as well as many of | 
those in the Indian Ocean ; and the extent | 
of there islands is far less than that of the 
reefs which are not yet raised above the level 
of the sea, — some presenting themsclves at 
a distance from any upratsed land, others 
fringing the shores of continents and islands, 
composed of other formations. It is not cor- 
rect, however, to affirm (as has been fre- 
quently done) that these islands and recfs 
have been upreared by the Coral-polypes 
from the depths of the ocean. It is now sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained that no known spe- 
eics can build from a greater depth than 
twenty fathoms ; and a large proportion 
scem to prefer a depth of from twenty to 
thirty feet. As very deep water is found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of many of 
these reefs, the question arises, upon what 
basis they are constructed ; and to solve this 
it is necessary to look at the forms which 
these mussive structures present. 

“A large proportion of the Coral Islands 
of the Polynesian Archipelago,” as Dr. 
Carpenter observes, “are shaped like a 
crescent, sometimes like a complete ring ; 
and these islunds never rise many feet above 
the surface of the ocean. The highest part 
is always on the windward [easterly] side, 
against which the waves are almost con- 
stantly dashing. Within the crescent or 
ring is a basin, termed a /ayvon; and this 
usually communicates with the open sea, by 
e channel, sornetimes of considerable width, | 
on the leeward side of the island. Occasion- | 
ally this channel is completely filled up by | 
the growth of the coral ; and the lake, thus 
jinclosed, only communicates with the ses 
by filtration through the Coral rock. The 
Coral-polypes never build above low-water 
mark ; and they are not, therefore, imme- | 
diately eoncerned in the elevation of the | 
surfuce from beneath the waves. This is | 
principally accomplished by the action of 
the sea itself. Large masses are often de- 
tached, by the violence of the waves, from 
the lower part of the structure ; and these 
(sometimes measuring six feet by four) are 
washed up op the windward side of the reef. 
Shells, coral-sand, and various other debris, | 
necumulate upon it in like manner, until it | 
is at last changed into an island, upon which 
there is a calcareous soil capuble of support- 
ing various kinds of vegetation. When these 
heave once establizhed themselves, the eleva- 
tion of the surface continues with greater ra- 
pidity — successive layers of vegetable mould 
being deposited by the rapid and luxuriant 
vegetation of these tropical islands, which 
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are soon tenanted by various forms of ani- 
mals, and at some subsequent penvd afford 
a habitation to Man.” 

Speaking of an island which was evidently 
of coral origin, Capt. Flinders thus reasons : 
at when the animalevles 
which form the corals at the bottom of the 
ocean cease to live, their structures adhere 


' to each other, by virtue either of the gluti- 


i nous remains within, or of some property in 


. labours. 


salt water: and the interstices being gra- 
dually tilled up with sand and broken piecos 
of coral washed by the sea, which alsv ad- 
here, a mass of rock is at length formed. 
Future races of these animalcules erect their 
habitations upon the rising bank, and die 
in their turn to increase, but principully to 
elevate, this monument of their wonderful 
The care taken to work perpen- 
dicularly io the early stages, would mark a 
surprising instinct in these diminutive crea- 
tures. Their wall of coral, for the imost 


‘ part in situations where the winds are con- 


stant, being arrived at the surface, affords 
a shelter, to leeward of which their infant 
colonies may be safely sent forth : and to 


. this their instinctive foresight it seems to be 


owing, that the windward side of a reef, 


' exposed to the open sea, is generally, if not 
always, the highest part, and rises almost 


perpendicular, sometimes from the depth of 
200, and perhaps many more fathoms. To 


; be constantly covered with water seems ne- 


- loose netting. 


cessary to the existence of the animalcules, 
for they do not work, except in hulea upon 
the reef, beyond low-water mark ; but the 
coral sand and other broken remnants 
thrown up by the sea adhere to the rock, 
and form a solid mass with it, as high as the 
common. tides reach. That elevation sur- 
passed, the future remnants, being rarely 
covered, lose their adhesive property ; and 
remuining in a loose state, form what is 
usually called a key upon the top of the reef. 
The new bank is not long in being visited 
by nea birds, salt plants take rout upon it, 
and a soil begins tu be formed ; a cocoa nut, 
or the drupe of a pandanus is thrown on 
shore ; land birds visit it, and deposit the 
seeds of shrubs and trees; every high tide, 
and still more every galc, adds something to 
the hank ; the form of an island is gradually 
assumed ; and last of all comes man to take 
possession.” 

A few words in this place respecting the 
CoRAL Fisneny may not be inappropriate. 
The manner of fishing being nearly the sane 
wherever coral is found, it will suffice to state 
the method adopted by the French, under the 
direction of the company established at Mar- 
seilies. Seven or cight men go ina boat com- 
manded by the proprietor ; and when the net 
is thrown by the caster, the rest work the 
vessel, and help to draw the net in. The 
net is composed of two rafters of wood tied 
crosswise, with leads fixed to them : to these 
they fasten a quantity of hemp twisted 
loosely round, and intermingled with some 
This instrument is let down 


' where they think there is coral, and pulled 
‘up again, when the coral is strongly en- 
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tangled in the hemp and netting. For this, 
ats are sumetimes required ; and if, in 
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hauling in, the rope happens to break, the 
fishermen run the hozard of being lost. Re- 
fore the fishers to sev they agree for the 
price of the coral ; and they engage, on pain 
of corporal punishment, that neither they 
nor their crew shall embezale any, but de- 
liver the whole to the proprietors. Red 
Coral is found in the Mediterranean, on the 
shores of Provence, about the isles of Majorea 
and Minorca, on the south of Sicily ; on the 
coast of Africa ; and, lastly, in the Ethiopie 
Ocean, and about Cape Negro. The divers 
aay that the little branches are found only 
in the caverns whose situation is parallel to 
the earth’s surface, and open to the south. 


CORBULA. A genus of marine Mollusca, 
some species inhabiting the British coasts, 
Shell regular, inequivalve, and inequilateral, 
scarcely gaping ; one cardinal apoon-shaped 
tooth in each valve, but no lateral; ligament 
interior. These small shells are met with 
in the seas of New Holland, China, and 
South Ainerica. 


COREIDA. A family of Tlemiptera, of 
which there are a few brown coloured species 
in this country ; in tropical climates, where 
there is a luxuriant vegetation, they abound, 
and from their size, and frequently grotesque 
shapes, as may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum collection, are very striking. In the 
example figured ( Deactur bflinentus), @ native 
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of Brazj}, the hind legs have singular leaf- 


like appendages to their tibial joints. This, 
however, is common to many other species. 
The smell of these inseets is peculiar; the 
word cimicine may be used to exprean it; it 
is very far from agreenble, and has associa- 
tions connected with it by no ineans p)casing. 


COREGONUS. The Guintul. A genunr 
of Malacopterygious fishes, belonging to the 
Salmonide tumily, distinguished by a small 
trout-like mouth, but with few teeth, and 
sometines none; the scales rather large 4 
and the dorsal fin short. There are many 
species of this genus, soine in the sea, others 
in the fresh watersonly. It feeds on insects, 
and oadinute fresh-water Crustacea. 

They seem to abound in the Arctic parts 
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{| inches to three feet four or five in length, 
| and from fuur feet to four feet six inches in | 
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of North America; one especially we may | 
mention, the Coregonus albus, called the | 
White-fish by the fur traders, and Poisson | 
blanc by the Canadians. It is from seven- 
teen totwenty inches long. Itis bluish-grey ! 
on the back, lighter on the sides, and white | 
on the belly ; the scales are large and or- 
bicular ; there are about cighty scales on 
the lateral line, and twenty in an oblique 
series from the dorsal. ‘This species in par- 
ticular abounds in the lakes of North Amc- 
rica. Dr. King, speaking of it, says, “ Take, 
for instance, the white-jish only —the Cor- 
reyonus albus, which has never failed to 
yield to the fisherman's net every demand— | 
the bread of life to the inhabitants of North | 
Amcrica, as I have called it, in gratitude for | 
ita being the provision which saved my | 
party when in search of Sir douhn Ross from ; 
the death of starvation. This is a food upon , 
which man will not only live for several | 

! 

| 


months together, but actually fatten.” 


CORMORANT. (Phalacrocoraz.) Among 
the whole of the web-footed birds which 
prey on fish, there are none 60 voracious as 
Cormorants. They are most excellent divers, 
and pursue their prey with astonishing fa- 
cility bencath the surface of the water, but ; 





COMMON CORMORANY. 
CPE ALACROCO Kan CARBO ) 


upon land they are extremely awkward in | 


1 


their movements, owing to their legs being 
placed su far backwards: they, however, fly | 
with rapidity ; and their tail being rather | 
long and furnished with strong feathers, it 
helps to support their body while walking. 
Ag soon as winter approaches, they are scen | 
dispersed along the sea-shores, entering the | 
mouths of fresh-water rivers, and threaten- 
ing destruction to all the finny tribe. There 
are several species, but a description of the 
one common in this country will be sufficient 
for our purpose. This, which is called b 
Bewick, the Great Black Cormorant, 





! said to vary from four to seven pounds 


in weight, and the size from thirty-two | 
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breadth when the wings are extended. The 
bill, to the corners of the mouth, measures 
four inches, and on its ridge two inches 


‘and three quarters: it is of a dark horn co- 


lour, and the tip of the upper mandible is 
inuch hooked and sharp: the lower bill is 


the mouth with a naked yellowish skin, 


‘extended under the chin and throat, where 


it hangs loose, and forms a kind of pouch, 
which is capable of distention to a great 
width : the skin about the eyes is also naked 
and yellowish, and the eyes have a remark- 
ably wild stare. The crown of the head 
and the neck are black ; and on the former 
are some loose feathers, which form a sort of 
short crest ; the breast, all the under parts, 
and the rump, are black glossed with green ; 
the quills and tail-feathers are black ; the 
legs black. 


; compressed, and covered about the gape of | 


The Cormorant is found in every climate. | 


In Greenland, where it is said they remain 


1 


throughout the year, the jugular pouch is ° 
made use of by the natives as a bladder to | 


float their fishing-darts, after they are 


. thrown; their skins, which are tough, are used 


by them for garments, and their flesh, which 
is rank and disagreeable, for food. They 
usually assemble in flocks on the inaccessible 
purts of the rocks which overhang or are 
surrounded by the sea; upon which the fe- 
male mukes her nest of withcred sea-weeds, 
sticks, and grasses: she lays four or more 
greenish-white eggs, about the size, but 
somewhat longer, than those of a goose. 
At sen, or on the inland lakes, they make a 
terrible havoc. From the greatest height 
they drop down upon the objeet of pursuit, 
dive after it with the rapidity of a dart, and, 


with an almost unerring certainty, seize the . 
victim ; then emerging, with the fish across ‘ 
the bill, with a kind of twirl, throw it up | 
into the air, and dexterously catching it head |, 


foremost, swallow it whole. 

Notwithstanding the natural wildnesa of 
their disposition, it seems that certain ape- 
cies of these birds have formerly been tamed 
and rendered subservient to the purposes of 
man, both in this and in other countries. 
Amouag the Chinese, it is said, they have 
frequently been trained to fish, and that 
some fishermen keep many of them for that 
purpose, by which they gain a livelihood. 
In England too, formerly, according to 
Willoughby, they were hoodwinked in the 
manner of the falcons, till they were let off 
to fish, and a leather thong was tied round 
the lower part of their necks, to prevent 
their swallowing the fish. The whole de- 
portment of the Cormorant indicates the 
wary circumspect plunderer, the unrelenting 
tyrant, and the greedy iusatinte glutton, 
rendered lazy only when the appetite is 
palied ; it ought, however, to be observed, 
that this bird, like other animals, led only 
by the cravings of appetite, and directed by 
instinct, fills the place and pursues the course 
assigned to it by nature. 

It may be thought that we have already 
dwelt at sufficient length on the nature 
and habits of the Cormorant ; nor would we 
trespass farther but for the pleasure it affords 
us to quote from that inimitable writer 
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Mr. Waterton, whose pleasing descriptions 
are seldom deficient either in bold originality 
or graphic power. Walton Hall, the seat of 
| this gentleman, has long been a perfect asy- 
; lum for such of the feathered tribes as have 
| the good fortune to make it their permanent 
| ahode ; and he may therefore well say, while 
| pleading their cause [sce the Preface to his 
| 





Essays} :—" I possess the very best oppor- 
tunities of ohserving the birds whose habits 
I have described."” * The Cormorants,” he 
observes, “ often pay me a visit in the winter 
season; and could they but perceive that 
there is safety for them here, and great 
danger elsewhere, they would remain with 
me while the water is unfrozen. But they 
wander, unfortunately, through parts where 
protection is not afforded them ; and, being 
; outlandish birds in the eyes of the neighbour- 

ing game-keepers, they are immediately shot 
at. Those which find their way here ure so 
unconscious of danger, that, after they have 
spent a considerable portion of time in diving 
for fish, they will come and preen their fea- 
thers on the terrace which rises from the 
water, within ten yards of the drawing-room 
windows. 

“The Cormorant may he justly styled 
the feathered terror of the finny tribe. lis 
skill in diving is most admirable, and his 
success beyond belief. You may know him 
at a distance, among a thousand water-fowl, 
‘by his upright neck, by his body being ap- 
parently half immersed in the water, and 
by his being perpetually in motion when 
not on land. While the ducks and teal and 


morant is seen swimining to and fro, ‘ as if in 
: quest of something.’ ¥F I 
| nearly perpendicular, down he plunges into 
| the deep; and, after staying there a» con- 
| siderable time, he is sure to bring up a fish, 
‘ which he invariably swallows head foremost. 
Sometimes half an hour clapses before he 
| can manage to accommodate a large ecl 

quietly in his stomach. Yousce him strain- 
ing violently, with repeated efforts to gulp 
it ; and when you fancy that the slippery 
mouthful is successfully disposed of, all on 
a sudden the eel retrogrades upwards from 
its dismal) sepulchre, struggling violentiy to 





and up again it comes and shows its tail a 
foot or more out of ita destroyer's mouth. 
At length, worn out with incffectual writh- 


into the Cormorant’s stomach for the last 
time, there to meet its dreaded and incvita- 
ble fate. This gormandizing exhibition was 
witnessed here by several individuals, both 
ladics and gentlemen, on Nov. 26. 1832, 
through an excellent eight and twenty 
guinea telescope ; the Cormorant being, at 
that time, not more than a hundred yards 
distant from the observers. I was of the 
party.” (For other species, such as the Chi- 
nese Fishing Cormorant and the Australian 
Cormorant, see Pi ALACRUCORAX.] 


CORVIDZ. The Crow tribe; a family 
of birds which belong to the Conirostres. 
The Corvidu: are very witlely diffused over 
the globe; the general characters are con- 
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' widgeons are stationary on the puyol, the Cor- , 


First raising his body | 


escape. The Cormorant swallows it again ; , 


ings, and slidings, the cel is gulped down ' 
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quently well known. They have a strong | 


! se 
‘ bill, compressed at the sides, and covered at | 
ithe base with stiff feathers, which advance | 
| forwards so as to cover the nostrils: the bill | 
| is capable of laying hold of almost any kind 
of fuod, and the stumach of digesting it. The 
form of their foot adapts them to traverse 
; the flelds and pastures with facility, in search 
| of food ; whilst they can also perch with se- 
; curity on trees, the tarsi and toes being 
‘moderately long and stout, and the claws 
_ arched and acute. Their wings are of that 
form which ensures a powerful and regular 
‘flight ; steady without being heavy, and 
; buoyant without wavering ; for they are 
| broad and moderately long, and usual! 
rounded at their extremities, The tail, 
which is chicfly used as a rudder to direct 
; the course of the bird in rapid flight, is short 
‘in the species that seek their toud entirely 
' on the ground, and long in those which re- | 
- side chiefly in trees and bushes. Their sight 
is keen and distant; they often show great 
; Sagacity in their natural actions ; they pos- 
bess Inmuch docility ; and their courage and 
activity are only equalled by their caution 
and vigilance. In most of the species in- 
habiting temperate climates their plumage 
is rather sombre; but though dark in hue, 
' it is lustrous ; while many specics in tropical 
climates exhibit considerable brillianey and 
| variety in their colouring. (See Crows. ] 








COSSUS. A genus of nocturnal Lepidop- 
tera, the larvw of which feed on wood. 
; There are several gpecies found in other 
climates; but we restrict our notice to the 
British species, 


COSSUS LIGNIPERDA, or GOAT 
MOTH. This is one of the jargest European 
Mothe, being nearly three inches in the cx- 
pansion of its fore-wings, the colour of which 
is ashy white, clouded with brown, and 
marked with an infinite number of short, 
black, irregwar streaks, forming a kind of 
network: the hind wings are Heowh, with 
darker reticulations extending along the 
margiys. The thorax is ochre-eoloured in 
front, pale in the middle, and with a black 
_ bar behind : abdomen brown, with the mar- 
gins of the seginents pale yelluwish grey. 





QOAT MOIM- (GCOHHU4 TIGNIPRRDA,) 


The Caterpillar, which ts nearly as large as 
a man’s finger, is of a dull fleshy hue, with 
dark chestnut scales on the back of cach 
regment, and a few scattered hairs. Itehiefly 
feeds upon willows and poplars, but will 
attuck various other trees, boring into the 
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timber, and frequently doing very serious 
damage. It forms a rough cocoon of the 
chips of wood, which it has bitten to pieces, 





OATERPIILAR OF THE (OAL wOLbd. 


fastening them together with a glutinous 
secretion, and lining them with its silken 
web. The pupa has the head-case acute, 
and cach of the abdominal segments is fur- 
nished with scveral rows of reflexed spiny 
hooks ; by the aid of which the pupa, shortly 
before arriving at the perfect state, is enabled 
to push itself through its cocoon, and to the 
surface of the tree; out of the aperture of 
which the exuviw muy be seen partially 
sticking ufter the moth has made its escape. 





IUPA AND 900° N OF THI GOAT MOTI, 


The strength of their jaws is so great that 
they will very soon destroy any common 
chip-box in which the larva may be placed, 
by abrading the edges, to gain its liberty. 
In breaking up decayed pollards, we not 
unfrequently find this grub in all the stages 
of its growth; but more generally observe 
them without inhabitants, yet perforated 
with holes large enough to admit the finger. 
““[ guapect,” says Mr. Knapp, “that there 
auger worms are the primary cause of the 
decay of the tree; having often observed 
their perforations, and found them, both 
large and small, in the solid spur or root of 
the tree, when the upper portion, having been 
bored, and in a state of decline, is abandoned 
by them. Those that are full fed appear to 
form their cases in that part which has lost 
coherency, while the younger and _imper- 
fected creatures mine their way, and obtain 
nutriment in the solid timber, thus killing 
the tree by inches; when rain and moisture 
find lodgment, and complete the dissolution. 
One year’s preparation is the period usually 
assigned to the larve of most insects, before 
they arrive at their perfect state ; but by the 
Goat-Moth three years are required before 
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it attains its winged state from the egg. 
Consequently, for the larger portion of its 
life it is occupied in these destructive opera- 
tions ; and thus this creature becomes a very 
powerful nt in reducing these Titans of 
the vegetable world, crumbling them away 
to their original dust : for what was decreed 
to be the termination and punishment of 
Man, is found in active operation throughout 
the whole chain of Nature's works, which 
are but dust, and unto dust return, con- 
tinuing an endless serics of production and 
decay, of restoration and of change.” 

We may mention, that one of the most 
extraordinary works on Natural History ever 
published is devoted to the anatomy of this 
insect. It is by Lyonet. It will be suffi- 
cient to state, in order to give some idea of 
the careful manner in which the anatomy 
of this caterpillar has been studied hy him, 
that the author of the “ Traité Anatomique " 
discovered not fewer than 4061 muscles in 
its budy ; 228 being attached to the head, 
1647 to the body, and 2186 to the intestines, 
whereas in the human body only 520 have 
been discovered ; s0 that this caterpillar pos- 
acsses nearly eight times as many muscles 
as are contained in the human frame! It 
has an offensive smell, from which it derives 
its popular English name. 


CORYPH ZENA. A genus of Acanthop- 
terygious fishes, family Scombrida ; some- 
times called Dolphins, but not to be con- 
founded with the Dolphin proper, which 
belongs to the Cetacea. The principal cha- 
ructers by which they are distinguished are 
as follows:— Body clongated, compressed, 
covered with small senles ; dorsal fin extend- 
ing nearly the whole length of the back ; the 
tail more or less forked, and the pectoral 
fin usually arched above and puinted. They 
have the head much elevated, and the palate 
and both jaws furnished with teeth. These 
fishes ore very rapid in their motions, gene- 
rally of large size, and they prey upon the 
flying-fish. The greater part inhabit the 
Mediterranean. (Sce DoLvuin.] 


COTTID2ZE. A family of Acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, with hard or mailed checks; 
the sub-orbitala being united to the preoper- 
culum, and so expanded as to cover a large 
part on the whole of the cheeks. They have 
many characters in common with the /’er- 
cute; in short, a family likeness prevails 
among the fish possessing this cheek-mail, 
notwithstanding the various forms of the 
head that result from its greater or less de- 
velopment. In one group of genera, the head 
has the form of a cube; in another it is 
round ; in a third itis compressed; and a 
fourth group is composed of fish of hideous 
aspect, with a monstrous head and vertical 
eyes. The only forms among the Cottide 
that have anything like a general distribu- 
tion are the arger gencra of Trigla, Cottus, 
Aspidophorus, Scorpanda, Sehastes, and Gas- 
tervsateus, containing the majority of the 
whole species. The range of individual spe~ 
cics is more remarkable in this family than 
in the more extensive one of Lercide; as 
is evident when we consider the number of 
specics which cross the Atlantic ; and in this 
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respect there is some analogy between the 
Cottide and some of the higher classes of 
animals; it having been observed that the 
quadrupeds and birds common to the Old 
and New Worlds are species that have a high 
northern range.—Sir John Richardson, MH. D., 
Fauna Bor. Amer. 


COTTUS. Agenusof Acanthopterygious 
fishes, chiefly characterized by having a 
large head, furnished more or leas with 
spines or tubercles. (Sce BuULL-nEAD.] 


COW. The female of the Bovine species, 
and the most valuable to man of all rumi- 
nating quadrupeds. [See Ox.) 


COW-BUNTING. (Molothrua pecoris.) 
A well-known Passerine bird in North 
America, the most remarkable trait in the 
character of which is, the unaccountable 
practice it has of dropping its eggs into the 
nests of other birds, instead of building 
and hatching for itself; and thus entirely 
abundoning its progeny to the care and 
merey of strangers. “ About the Zith of 
March, or carly in April,” says Wilson, 


'* the cowpen bird makes his first appearance 
. in Pennsylvania from the south, sometinies 


in company with the red-winged blackbird, 
more frequently in detached partics, resting 
early in the morning, an hour at a time, on 
the tops of trees neur streams of water, ap- 
pearing solitary, silent, and fatigued. The 


- continue to be occasionally seen, in small 
; solitary parties, particularly along crecks 
and banks of rivers, so late as the middle of 





COW- AUN TING, —(MOLOTEHRIUS Phaenrs,) 


June; after which we see no more of them 
until about the beginning or middle of 
October, when they re-appear in mueh larger 
flocks, gencrally accompanied by numbers 
of the redwings ; between whom and the 
present species there is a considerable simi- 
larity of manners, dialect, and personal re- 
semblanec. In these acrial voyages, like 
other experienced navigators, they take ad- 
vantage of the direction of the wind, and 


| always set out with a favourable gale.” 


“ Tt is well known to those who have paid 


| Attention to the manners of birds, that, after 


thcir nest is fully finished, a day or two 


| generally elapses before the female begins 


to lay. This delay is in most cases neces- 


‘ sary to give firmness to the yet damp ma- 
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terinls, and allow them time tu dry. In 
this state it ia sometimes met with, and laid 
in by the Cow-Bunting, the result of which 
I have invariably found to be the desertion 
of the nest by {ts rightful owner, and the 
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consequent loss of the egg thus dropt in it 

by the intruder. But when the owner her- 

seif has begun to lay, and there are one or - 
more eggs in the nest before the Cow -Bunting 

deposits hers, the attachment of the pro- 

prictor is secured, and remains unshaken | 
until incubation is fully pertormed, and the | 
little stranger is able to provide for itself. 
# * « Thave never known more than one 
egg of the Cow-Bunting dropt in the same 
nest. This egg is sormewhat larger than | 
that of the blue-bird, thickly sprinkled with 
grains of pale brown on a dirty white ground. 
It is of a size proportionable to that of the 
bird.” 

“ What reason Nature may have for this 
extraordinary deviation from her general ! 
practice is, I confess, altogether beyond my 
comprehension. There is nothing singular 
to be observed in the anatomical structure | 
of the bird that would seem to prevent, or | 
render it incapable of incubation. The ex- 
treme heat of our climate is probably one 
reason why, in the months of July and 
August, they are not to be seen here. Yet 
we have many other migratory birds that 
regularly pass through Pennsylvania to the 
north, leaving a few residents behind them ; 
who, without exception, build their own 
nests and rear their own young. ‘This part 
of the country also abounds with suitable 
tuod. such as they usually subsist on. Many 
conjectures, indeed, might be formed an to 
the probable cause; but all of them that 
huve vecurred to me are unsativfuctory and 
inconsistent. Future, and more mumerous 
observations, innde with care, particularly 
in those countries where they most usually 
pass the summer, nay throw more light on 
this matter ; till then, weean only rest satis- 
tied with the reality of the fact.” 

The length of this species is seven Inches, 
brendth eleven inches ; the head and neck | 
is of a very deep silky drab; the upper part 
of the breast a dark changeable violet ; the 
rest of the bird is black, with a considerable 
gloss of green when exposed to a good light : 
the tail is slightly forked: legs and claws, 
glossy black, strung, aud muscular ; iris of 
the eye, dark hazel. ‘The young male birda 
arc at first altogether brown, and for a 
month or more are naked of feathers round 
the eye and mouth ; the breast is also spotted 
like that of a thrush, with light drab and 
darker streaks. In about two months after 
they leave the nest, the black commences at 
the shoulders of the wings, and gradually 
inereases along each side, as the young 
feathers come out, until the bird appears 
mottled on the back and breast with deep 
black, and light drab. At three months the 
colours of the plumage are complete, and, 
except in moulting, they are subject to no 
periodical change. 


COWRIES. A genus of shells used in 
the East Indies, and many parts of Africa, 
as the current coin of the natives. (See 
CyPi.Ua.] 

COW-FISIT. [See Manatus.} 

COYPU. (Myopotamus coypus.) A Bouth 
American rodent animal, resembling the 
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size. Its head is large and depressed ; ears 
small and rounded; muzzle pointed, with 
zone stiffwhiskers. Its hind feet are webbed, 
and its habits are aquatic; it swims with 





4N 
per ease, lives in the vicinity of water, and 

urrows in the ground. Its tail is round, 
instcad of being flattencd like the beaver, 
and its scaly covering is partly concealed 
by scattered hairs. It is easily domesticated, 
and its manners in captivity are very mild. 
The Coypu has two kinds of fur : long ruddy 
hair, which gives the tone of colour; and a 
brownish ash-coloured fur at its base, which, 
like that of the beaver, is used largely in 
the manufacture of hats. It is believed that 
about 800,000 skins of this animal, under the 
name of Neutria skins, have sometimes been 
imported into Britain from South America 
in the course of a year, There is, or was 
lately, in the gardens of the Zvolugical So- 
cicty, a live specimen of this water-loving 
ereature, which enjoyed itself much by 
diving, while the case and grace of its man- 
ners could not but gratify the visitors. 


CRAB. (Cancer.) The name of a con- 
siderable group of invertebrate animals, 
whose bodies are covered by an external 
skeleton, or caleareous crust, having ten 
articulated limbs, adapted for swimming or 
walking, and breathing by gills. The head 
and corselet ure united, the latter being 
broader than it is long: the tuil is short in 
proportion, and concealed by being turned 
forward beneath the body. They belong to 
the section of ten-legyed, short-tailed Crus- 
tacen (Decupoda brachyura) of the latest 
systems, and are of numervus specics, cx- 
eecdingly various in size, colour, and modes 
of living. The sense of sight, in most of the 
species, is peculiarly acute, and enables them 
to distinguish the approach of objects from 
a very considerable distance. But they are 
mostly remarkable for a complex and cla- 
borate apparatus for mastication. The mouth 
is furnished with at least cight pieces or 
pairs of jaws, which pass the food through 
an extremely short gullet into a membranous 
stomach of considerable size. This stomach 
is rendered curious by having within certain 
cartilaginous appendages, to which strong 

rinding tecth are attached. These are five 
n number, and placed at the pyloric ex- 
tremity, or outlet of the stomach, so that the 
aliment, after being subjected to the action 
of the juws, is again more perfectly chewed 
by the stomach-tecth, before entering the 
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beaver in many respects, though of a smaller | digestive tube, where it is exposed to the 


















action of the biliary fluid of the liver. The 
latter organ is of great size in these creatures, 
and is all that soft, rich, yellow substance, 
found immediately benenth the superior 
shell, called the fat of the Crab. A little 
posteriur to the stomach (commonly called 
sand-bag), the heart is situated,—a eome- 
what globular, whitish body, which propels 
a colourless lymph to the gills (called dead | 
men’s fingers) and rest of the body, whence | 
it is brought back to the heart by a hollow 
vein (vena cava) of considerable size. 

The process of sloughing, moulting, or 
throwing off the entire calcareous covering | 
which constitutes their only skeleton, is 
cominon to all the Crustacea, and is very 
worthy of attention. Aa it is obvious that 
the hard shell, when once perfected, cannot 
change with the growth of the animal, it 
becomes necessary that it should be shed 
entirely ; and this shedding takes place at 
regular periods, at which the increase of 
size occurs. No one can behold the huge 
claws or forceps of various species, and the 
smallness of the joints between them and 
the body, without feeling some surprise that 
the creature should be able tu extricate them 
frum the vld shell, though this is readily | 
accomplished. The aquatic Crabs, when | 
the season of shedding arrives, generally 
seck the sandy shores of creeks and rivers, 
and, having mclceted a situation, they remain 
at rest,and the change begins. The body 
of the Crab seems to swell, the large upper 
shell is gradually detached at the edge, 
or where it joins the thorax or corselet, 
and the membrane gradually gives way, 
and risea up from behind, somewhat like the 
lid of a chest. The Crab next begins to 
withdraw the limbs from their cases, and 
the large muscles of the claws undergo a 
softening, which allows of their being drawn 
through the smaller joints. ‘This movement 
is sluwly effected, and, at the time it is ac- 
complished, the parts about the mouth, the 
antcnna, and cyes, are withdrawn from their 
old cases, and the animal escapes, retaining 
its original figure, but soft, helpless, and 
incapable of exertion or resistance. By a 
gentle and not very obvious motion, we 
next observe the sand displaced below the 
body, and the Crab begins to be covered with 
it, until, at length, he is sufficiently covered 
for safety, though still in sight. This is 
generally in shallow water, where the sun 
shines frecly upon the bottom; and, in 
the course of twelve hours, the external 
membrane begins to harden, sv as to crackle 
like paper when pressed upon, and the 
process of hardening gocs on so rapidly, that, 
by the end of the next forty-eight hours, 
the Crab regains something of his former 
solidity and ability to protect himself by 
fiijght or resistance. : 

The habits of Crabs are very various: 
some are exclusively aquatic, and remain 
on the sands or rocks, at great depths in the 
sea; Others inhabit excavations furmed in 
the soft coral reefs or bars on certain coasts ; 
some spend their days altogether on ra 


living in burrows or dens, furmed in a moist 
or boggy soil ; others resort to the rocky flats 
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or beaches, to bask in the sun, where only 
an occasional wave dashes over them, and 
seek refuge in the sea when alarmed ; while 
some specics are completcly terrestrial, in- 
habiting holes upon the highest hills and 
mountains of the West Indies. 
Of these Lanp Crans the most remarkable 
: fs the species formerly so abundant in the 
| highlands of Jamaica (Geearcinus ruricola), 
and still common in less densely peopled or 
uninhabited islands. When the season for 











JAMAICA LAND CRA, 
(Ore sROINDA RUBRCOLA,) 


spawning arrives, vast armies of them set 
out from the hills, marching in a direet line 
towards the sea-shore, for the purpose of' 


depositing their eggs in the sand. On this 
grand expedition nothing is allowed to turn 
them from their course. With unyielding 
perseverance they surmount every obstacle 
which may intervene, whether a house, rock, 
or other body, not avoiding the labour of 
climbing by going round, but ascending 
and passing over it in wastraight line. Having 
reached the destined limit of their journey, 
they deposit their eggs in the sund, and re- 
commence thelr toilsome march towards 
their upland retreats. ‘Mhey set out after 
nightfall, and steadily advance, until the 
approach of daylight warns them to seek 
concealment in the inequalities of the ground, 
or among any kind of rubbish, where they 
He ensconced until the stars again invite 
them to pursue their undeviating course. 
On their seaward journey they are in full 
vigour and fine condition ; and this is the 
time when they are caught in great numbers 
for the table. Their flesh, which is of the 
purest whiteness, is highly esteemed, but, 
like that of all crustaccous animals, is rather 
difficult of digestion. Returning from the 
coast, they are exhausted. puor, and no 
longer fit for use. They then retire to their 
burrows, where they slough or shed their 
shells ; a short time after which operation, 
and while in their soft state, they are con- 
sidered by epicures as most delicious, aud 
are consequently sought for with avidity. 
Those Crabs which take up their abode 
in the vicinity of sugar-cane flelds are very 
injurious to the planter ; some of the species 
being particularly fond of the cance, the 
juice of which they suck and chiefly subsist 
on. They are of course patfiabice 4 watched, 
and no opportunity of catching them is lost 
sight off ; but such is the wonderful facility 
they have in running, or rather darting in 
any direction, or with any part of their 
bodies foremost, that they are alinost always 
enabled to elude capture. It is seldom, 
however, that they go far from their burrows 
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that they regain them in a moment, and 
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disappear securely, as soon as a man or dog 
comes near enough to be scen. 

Many of the habits of these animals have 
attracted the notice of travellers. Dr, 
Gardner, in his “Travela in Brazil," says 
that while he was near Rio San Francisco, 
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he amused himself “by watching the opera- 
tions of a small species, belonging to the 
genus Gelasbnus, that was either making or 
enlarging its burrow in the sand. About 
once in every two minutes it came up to the 
surface with a quantity of sand enclosed in 
ity left claw, which, by a sudden jerk, it 
ejected to the distance of about six inches, 
always taking care to vary the direetion in 
which it was thrown, so as to prevent its 
accumulation in one place.” 

Another species of Land Crab, apparently 
belonging to the genus 7‘AcIpheuan, which in- 
habits India, is thus noticed by Bishop Heber, 
in his Journal: —* All the grass through the 
Deeran generally swarms with a amall Land 
Crab, which burrows in the ground and runs 
with considerable swiftness, even when en- 

teumbercad with a bundle of food as big as 

| itself: this food is grass, or the green stalks of 

| rice ; and it ja amusing to see the Cra), sit- 
ting, as it were, upright, cut their hay with 
their sharp pincers, and then waddlin 
with their sheaf to their holes, as quickly as 
their sidelong pace will carry them.” They 

! have been found on the table-lands, at an 
elevation of neurly 4000 feet; but it is be- 
lieved that they do not perform an annual 
migration to the sea, for the purpose of de- 
positing their eggs. 


CRABRO: CRABRONIDAS. A genua 
and family of Ifymenopterous insects, popu- 
larly known as Wood-waspsa. Most of the 
larger specics are marked with yellow rings ; 
the smaller are gencraily wholly black. They 
are extremely active in their movements, and 

| may be seen busily employed, in the hottest 

sunshine, extracting nectar from the flowers 
{of plants, or running about in search of 
| other insects, on which they prey. They 
| excavate cella in the ground, or in rotten 
| posts, timber, &e., in which they deposit 
| their eggs, together with the flies, &e., which 
constitute the food of the larvaw when 
Many apecies are found in this 
country : we refer our readers who may 
wish further acquaintance with them, to the 
capital work of Mr. Shuckurd on the In- 
digenous Fossorial Hymenoptera. 


CRACIDA. <A family of Gallinaceous 
birds, peculiar to tropical America, which 
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appearance. They live in the woods, feed 
on berrics, &c., and build on trees ; but the 
are casily domesticated, and their flesh 
excceded by no fowl in delicacy and white- 
ness. (See Curassow.] 


CRACTICUS. (See Crow SuxiKe.] 


CRAKE. The Corn-crakt, or LANn- 
RAIL, (Ortygometra crex), which is very 
similar to the Water-rail, is fund of woody 
places, and high herbage or corn-ficlds in 
the vicinity of water, or in marshy places, 
where it breeds; making its nest of a few 
dry plants, put carelessly ba ami, and lay- 
ing ten or twelve eggs of w dull white, marked 
with rust-colour spots. ‘The bill is short, 
strong, and thick; all the feathers un the 
upper part of the plumage are of a dark 
brown, edged with light bay; the wing-co- 
verts and quills are deep chestnut ; the fore 
parts of the neck and breast are pale cine- 
reous; the belly ia a yellowish-white ; and 
the legs are a pale flesh-colour. It is much 
sought after for the delicacy of its flesh, but 
it in a difficult bird to spring. The leys, 
which are remarkably long for the size of 
the bird, hang down while it is on the wing ; 
and, in general, it seems rather inclined to 
swiftness of foot than rapidity of flight. It 
is migratory, appearing in England about 
the beginning of April, and departing in 
October. At the time of its arrival the bird 
js extremely Jean; but before it quits the 
island it becomes excessively fat. Its food 
is chiefly worms, snails, and inacets ; but it 
alao occasionally feeds on seeds and various 
vegetables. Its note (erek-crek-crek), ra- 
pidly repeated, has been compared to the 
noise made by drawing a finger along the 
teeth of a comb. 


CRAMP-FISH. 
Torpedo is sometimes called. 
PED.) 


CRANE. Birdsof the Cranc kind (family 
Grud) subsist on herbs, seeds, worms, frogs, 
and slugs: they reside in marshy places, 
rarely visiting the sea shores, and are found 
in various parts of the world ; but only one, 
the Common CRANE, (Grua cinerea), is a 
native of Europe. This bird frequently 
measures upwards of five feet in length, and 
weighs about ten pounds; its gait is erect, 
and its figure tall and slender. The bill is 
about four inches long, straight, pointed, and 
compressed at the sides, of a grecnish-black, 
turning lighter towards the point; tongue 
broad and short, and horny at the top. The 
forchead, to the middle of the crown, is co- 
vered with black hairy down, through whieh 
the skin appears red ; behind this it is nearly 
bare to the neck, which is ash grey. The 
sides of the head behind the eyes, and the 
hinder part of the neck, are white. The 
space between the bill and eyes, the checks, 
and fore part of the neck, are a blackish 
ash ; greater wing-coverts also blackish ; 
and those farthest from the body, with the 
bastard wing and quills, quite black : the 
rest of the plumage is a fine waved light ash. 
From the pinion of each wing springs an 
elegant tuft of loose feathers, curled at the 
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approach the turkey in size and grandeur of | ends, which fall gracefully over the tail, in 


their flexibility, position, and texture, re- 
sembling the plumes of the ostrich. The 
sepa and bare part of the thighs are black. 
he Crane is migratory, and, soaring high 
in the air, performs the buidest and most 
distant journeys. In summer they spread 
themselves over the north of Europe and 
Asia as far as the arctic circle ; and in the 
winter they are met with in India, Syria, 
Egypt, &c. They formerly visited the fens 
and marshes of this country in large flocks ; 
but they seem to have becn driven away by 
the advance of cultivation, which has else- 
where, as herc, deprived it of many of its 
most congenial Jocalities. The female lays 
two grcyish-green eggs, spotted with brown. 


The Srmeriaw CRANE (Grus gigantea) in- 
habits the great marshes and lakes of Siberia : 
it builds its nest, of herbs and grass, in 
almost inaccessible situations amongst the 
recds ; where the femule lays two eggs : 
both sexes are said to watch the nest ualter- 
nately ; and during the period of incubation, 
although they are very shy at other times, 
they will boldly attack any person that ap- 
proaches their haunts. This species is four 
feet six inches in height ; the bill large and 
red; the face naked beyond the eyes, and of 
a red colour; the greater quills and their 
covertsa deep black, the rest of the plumage 
nee. white ; the tail nearly even ; the legs 
re e 


The Brown Crane (Grus Canadensis) is 
a native of North America, migrating north- 
ward in the spring to breed, and returning 
to the south in autumn. It is three fect 
three inches long, and ita beak about four 
inches, the tip of the under mandible being 
of a pale flesh-colour: the top of the head 
being covered with a red skin, thinly besct 
with hairs; the hinder part and neck, grey ; 
the scapulara and wing-coverta, pale rufous, 
margined with brown ; the belly, breast, 
sides, and thighs, ash-colour: the wing-co- 
verty next the body, grey, forming a band 
on the wing; the greater quills dark brown, 
with white shafts; the secondaries pale ru- 
fous ; the tail of'a deep ash-colour ; the legs 
and bare part of the thighs, black. The fe- 
mule lays two very large and long eggs at a 
time; they are much pointed at one end, 
and freckled with brown, The nest is formed 
on a tuft upon which much dry grass is ac- 
cumulated, until it becomes as high as the 
belly of the bird when standing ; this is 
covered at the top with very fine dried grass, 
upon which the eggs are laid, and the female 
stands over them, placing her legs on each 
side of the heap. (See DEMOISELLE.) 


CRAWFISH, or CRAYFISH. (Astacus 
A Crustaceuvus animal of the 
genus Astacus, differing in general appear- 
ance but little from the Lobster. They are 
found in almost every river, and even brook, 
in England ; and their flesh is reckoned 
cooling and nutritious. Species of this genus 
are found in al! parts of the world. In the 
mammoth caves of Kentucky, in the United 
Stntes, a species has been discovered ; it js 
the astacus pellucidius of Tellkampf. Mr. 
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Virtue has written a paper on this subject, 
and on the other curious animal productions 
of these caves ; to which we refer our readers. 


CREEPER. (Certhia.) A numerous ge- 
nus of insectivorous birds, distinguished for 
the most part id being adapted to live upon 
the trunke and branches of trees, and to feed 
upon the insects which infest the bark. The 
form of the bill is, in some, long and slender ; 
in others, short and stout, and capable of 
penetrating very hard substances. They 
have a long, slender, arched bill ; wings 
long and rounded ; feet rather slender, but 
the hinder toe is long and stout; and the 
tips of the tail-feathers extend beyond the 
webs. In the splendour and variety of their 
colours the Creepers rival the Humming- 
birds, to which they are nearly allied in 
some of the smaller succics. These birds 
cling by their feet to the perpendicular sur- 
face of trees, resting upon the stiff quills of 
their tails; and they will even pass round 
a horizontal branch, clinging to its uuder 
surface with their backs to the ground. 


The Common Creerer (Certhia fami- 
liaris) weighs only tive dramas, and next to 
the Crested Wren is the least of the British 
birds. The bill is hooked ; the legs slender ; 
the toes and claws very long. It breeds in 





COMMON CREEPER —COPRTHTA PAMITIARIS ) 


hollow trees; and lays from five to seven 
spotted ash-culoured eggs. The head and 
upper part of the neck are brown, streuked 
with black; the coverts of the wings are 
variegated with brown and black ; the quill- 
feathers dusky, tipped with white, and 
barred; the breast and belly white; and 
the tail very long. 


The WaLL CREEPER (Tichodroma mura- 
ria) is considered as one of the rarer Ku- 
ropean birds, and its principal residence 
seems to be in Italy and Spain, where it is 
observed to frequent ruins, creeping about 
the mutilated walls in quest of spiders and 
other insects. Ite colour is a deep bluish- 
grey; the wing-coverts and middle quill- 
feathers black, those nearest the body edged 
with white; the tail short and black, the 
two exterior feathers on cach side being 
tipped with white. 


CRICKETS. (Achetide.) A group of 
Orthopterous insects, belonging to the gryl- 
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loid family, which comprises “the crickets 
of the hearth,” the mole-crickets, and the 
grasshoppers. The Crickets are distin- 
uished from the other members of this 
amily by their long antenna, and by the 
comparative smallness of their thighs. Their 
bodies are short, thick-set, and soft, with the 
head, corselet, and abdomen of equal length 
and breadth : the elytra, which do not com- 
pletely cover the belly, are curved squarely, 
and are not roof-shaped, as in the locust 
and grasshopper. In the mined species the 
wings execed the elytra, and project even 
beyond the abdomen, in the form of « sort 
of bifid tail. 

The Cricket's chirping noise, aa it iscalled, 
is produced by the friction of the bases of 
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their elytra, or wing-cases, against each 
other, these parts being curiously adapted 


to produce this sound. There are some 
people to whum the chirp of the DoMESTIC 
Creer is not merely an agreeable sound, 
but who regard the presence of these active 
insects a8 a good omen { For our own part, 
while we are ready to admit that they are 
perfectly harmless, when, issuing from their 
warm abodes, they skip round the hearth 
and join in their monotonous song, we con- 
fess that “we would munch rather have their 
room than their company.” 


The Fie.p Cricket (Acheta campea- 
trian) is much larger, and also rarer, than 
the preceding : it is also more noisy. It is 
of a blackish colour, with a large head in 
proportion to the body, and full prominent 
eyes: it frequents hot sandy districts, tn 
which it forms ita burrow at the side of 
footpaths, &e., in situations exposed to the 
sun, to the depth of from six to twelve 
inches ; and sits at the mouth of it, wateh- 
ing for its prey, which consists of other in- 
sects. [See Detnacnipa: GryLLus: MOLE 
Cricker.) 

CRIMSON UNDERWING [MOTHIS}. A 
name applied by collectors to species of 
Moths, of the genus Catorala. 


CREPIDULA. A genus of Molluscous 
animals, inhabiting an irregularly shaped 
shell, and often very much flattened; the 
inside partly covered with a plate, 8o ax to 
resemble a half-decked boat. There are 
Many recent species, and some fossil. The 
inside of the Crepidufa onyx is of the most 
brilliant biack, while the inargin of the shell 
is tinged with a rich brown, and the little 
half-deck (if such it may be called) is of a 
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beautiful white. These shells are often 
found upon rocks, where they constantly 

remain, and form a very irregular outline 
at the circumference, agreeing with the shape 
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ALIPPEN-GHELY. —(CRFEPIDTLA PORCELLANA,) 


of the particular part to which they are at- 
tached. One species frequently fixes itself 
upon other living shells, particularly upon 
the Purpura, wiiose movements it of course 
fullows. The specimen we have here figured 
is the Crepidula porcellana. 


CRINOIDEANS. The name given to an 
extinct class of invertebrate animals, having 
a radiated, lily-shaped dise, supported on ao 
jointed stem; and having @ crustuceous or 
coriaceous covering. When this stem is 
eylindrical, the species are termed Luecri- 
nites; when it is pentagonal, J’entacrinitcs. 
(See ENcrinirks.) 


CRIOCERIS. <A genus of Colcoptcrous 
insects, belonging to the family Lupoda. 
They live upon aquatic plants, asparagus, 
&c.; their larvm feeding upon the same. 
They have the body soft, short, and swollen ; 
and descend into the earth to become pups. 
One species, Crioceris Axparagi (the As- 
paragus Beetle), is of a blue colour, with the 
thorax red, and the clytra yellowish-white 
with blue markings. In its larva state it 
feeds upon the young sprigs of asparagus, 
and is sometimes so abundant as to do con- 
siderable damage to the plants. 


CRIOCERIDIDZE. A group of oblong 
leaf-beetles, distinguished by the following 
characters. The eyes are nearly round and 
abel as the antennw are of moderate 
ength, composed of short, nearly cylindrical 
or beaded joints, and are implanted before 
the eyes; the abdumen is narrow and almost 
cylindrical or equare, rounded behind, and 
much wider than the thorax ; and the 
thighs of the hind legs arc often thickened in 
the middle. 

Crioceris trilineata, or Three-lined Leaf- 
beetle (a North American species), will serve 
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abruptly narrowed or pinched in on the 
middle of each side. When held between 
the fingers, these insects moke a creaking 
sound like the Capricorn-beetles. They 
appear early in June on the leaves of the 
potato-vines, having at that time recently 
come out of the ground, where they pass the 
winter in the pupa state. They eat the 
leaves of the potato, gnawing irregular holes 
through them ; and in the course of a few days 
begin to lay their oblong oval golden yellow 
eggs, which are glucd to the leaves, in parcels 
of six or eight together. The grubs, which 
are hatched in about a fortnight afterwards, 
are of a dirty yellowish or ashen white 
colour, with a darker coloured head, and two 
dark spots on the top of the first ring. They 
are rather short, approaching to a cylin- 
drical form, but thickest in the middle, and 
have six legs, arranged in pairs beneath the 
three first rings. After making a hearty 
meal upon the leaves of the potato, they 
cover themselves with their own filth. The 
vent is situated on the upper side of the last 
ring, 80 that their dung falls upon their 
backs, and, by motions of the body made 
for this purpose, is pushed forwards, as fast 
as it accumulates, towards the head, until 
the whole of the back is entirely coated with 
it. This covering shelters their soft and 
tender bodies from the heat of the sun, and 
probably serves to secure them from the 
attacks of their enemics. When it becomes 
too heavy or too dry, it is thrown off, but 
replaced again by a fresh coat in the course 
of a few hours. In eating, the grubs move 
backwards, never devouring the portion of 
the leaf immediately before the head, but 
that which lies under it. Their numbers are 
sometimes very great, and the leaves are 
then covered and nearly consumed by these 
filthy insects. When about fifteen days old 
they throw off their londs, creep down the 
plant, and bury themselves in the ground. 
Here cach one forms fur itsclf a little cell of 
earth cemented and varnished within by a 
gummy fluid discharged from its mouth, 
and when this is done it changes to a pupa. 
In about a fortnight more the insect throws 
off its pupa skin, breaks open its carthen 
ccll, and crawls out of the ground. The 
beetles come out towards the end of July 
or carly in August, and lay their eggs for a 
second brood of grubs. The latter come to 
their growth and go into the ground in the 
autunin, and remain there in the pupa form 
during the winter. 


CROCODILE. A Saurian reptile of the 
first magnitude, and celebrated from the 













































to exemplify the habits of the greater part 
of the insects of this family. Dr. Llarris | remotest antiquity for its terror-striking 
of Boston, in his truly original work on the | aspect and destructive power. We of course 
Inscets of Massachusetts, has described them | now allude to the species which inhabits the 
at length, and it is principally from his work | Nile and other large rivers of Africa ; but 
that we are indebted for our notice. This | as we have given the general character and 
bectle is about one quarter of an inch long, | habits of Crocodiles under the head “ ALLI- 
of a rusty buff or nunkin-yellow colour, | Gator,” the species peculiar to the American 
with two black dots on the thorax, ely, | continent, that account should be referred 










three black stripes on the back, namely, | to, and read in connection with what fol- 
one on the outer side of each wing-cover, | lowe :— Crocodiles, like the rest of the La- 
and one in the middle on the inner edges of | certs, are oviparous : they deposit their eggs 
the same; the antennm (except the first: in the sand or mud near or on the banks of 
joint) and the feet are dusky ; the thorax is the rivers they frequent, and the young, 














water; but the major part are said to be 

nerally devoured by other animals, as 
chneumons, birds, &c. The egg of the com- 
mon or Nilotic Crocodile is not much larger 
than that of a goose, but its form is more 
oblong. When the young are first excluded, 


the body than when full grown. The Cro- 
codile preys chiefly on fish, but occasionally 
seizes almost on every animal which hap- 
pens to be exposed to its rapacity ; it is fre- 
quently met with twenty feet long, and the 
armour with which the upper part of the 
body is covered may be reckoned among the 
most elaborate specimens of Nature's mcchia- 
nism. In the full-grown animal it is so 
strong and thick as easily to repel a musket 
ball; on the lower parts it is much thinner, 
and of a more pliable nature; and the whole 
appears as if covered with the most regular 
aud curious carved-work. The colour of a 
full-grown Crucodile ia blackish-brown 
above, and yellowish-white beneath; the 
upper parts of the legs and the sides varied 
with deep ycllow, and in sume parts tinged 
with green: in the younger ones the colour 
on the upper parts is a mixture of brown 
and pale eellows the under parts being uearly 
white. The eyes are provided with a nicti- 
lating membrane, or transparent movable 
pellicle, as in birds; the mouth is of a vast 
width, the rictus or gape having a somewhat 
flexuous outline, and both jaws being fur- 
nished with very numerous oaped 7 rine 
teeth, of which those about the middle part 
of each jaw considerably exceed the rest in 
size, and seem analogous to the canine teeth 
in the viviparous quadrupeds or mammalia. 
The tongue is attached by its entire mar- 
ginal circumference to the lower jaw, and is 
not extensible, as in all true lizards: the 
ears are externally closed by two ficshy 
slips; the nostrils form a long narrow chan- 
nel, which only opens anteriorly at the back 
of the throat; and under the throat there 
are two small pouches, which secrete a strong 
musky substance. The tail is long, power- 
ful, of a laterally compressed fourm, and 
furnished above with an upright process, 
formed by the gradual approximation of 
two elevated crests proceeding from the 
lower part of the back : it accordingly serves 
as the principal means of propelling the 
body through the water when in pursuit of 
fish. The legs are very short, but strong 
and muscular: the hind fect have only four 
toes, which are united towards their base 
by a strong web: the two interior toes on 
each of the fore-feet, and the interior one 
on the hind fect, are destitute of claws. 
There are also numerous other particulars 
connected with the anatomy of these beings, 
which are very curious and interesting. 
Such are the articulations of the lower jaw 
with the upper, the joint being so far back 
as to cause almost every incidental olverver 
to believe that the upper, not the lower, jaw 
is moved in opening the mouth: the laternl 
spines on the vertebra, which prevent the 
turning of the body, except in a large circle; 
the curious set of ribs designed exclusively 
for the protection of the belly, aided by two 
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when hatched, immediately proceed to the | 
, of the pelvis ; the construction of the exter- 


except in the upper parts of that country, 


the head bears a much larger proportion to | tion least numerous. 
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broad bones standing on the anterior edge 












nal ears; the apparatus for the protection 
of the eye, &c. &c. 
The Crocodile of Egypt is no longer found 







where the heat is greatest, and the popula- 
Anciently, the epocies 
was common nearly to the outlet of the Nile; 
and it is stated by Pliny, that they used to 
pass the winter months buried in the mud, 
or in a state of torpidity. They are still 
common enough in the river Senegal, Jaire, 
&e. It is stated by excclient authorities, 
that they have occasionally been killed in 
Upper Egypt measuring thirty feet in length; 
and a very little reflection upon the muscu- 
lar power of such a reptile will serve to con- 
vince us of its ability to commit the most 
dreadful ravages on the lives of other eren- 
tures. Were not such hnge and ferociona 
animals rendered unwieldy by the length of 
the body and tail, they might become ns 
dreadful on land as in the water; but when 
on shore, the difficulty they have in turning 
or of advancing otherwise than directly for- 
ward, enables men and animals readily to 
escape. In the water, the vast force it can 
exert by means of the long onar-like tail, 
amply compensates for want of flexibility, 
and renders the creature more than a match 
for any of its enemies. Crocudiles are exclu- 
sively carnivorous, and they always prefer 
their food in a certain atate of putrefaction. 
It may be proper to add, that the Crocodile 
is supposed to be the Leriathan of the Scrip- 
tures; fow persons, indeed, can have read 
the book of Job withont being struck with 
the magnificent and terrible description of 
the attributes of Leviathan, to which alone 
the characters of the Crocodile correspond. 
[Sce GaviaL, and ALLIGATOR.) 


CROPPER. A particular species of 
Pigeon, which receives its name from a large 
crop under its beak, which it can cither 
Yaire or depress at pleasure. [Seo Phawon.) 


CROSSBILL. (Lorvia.) A genus of Pas- 
scrine birds, the distinguishing characters of 
which are—that the tongue is plain, equal, 
‘and whole ; and that the beak is large, thick, 
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short, crooked, and convex both ways. This 
singular structure of the beak was considered 
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' forked ; legs short ; claws strong. 
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useless shape, it is found to be most admira- 
bly adaptcd to their particular habits. The 
two mandibles, instead of lying in a straight 
direction, cross each other in a similar man- 
ner to a pair of scissors, and which enables 
them to obtain their food with the greatest 
facility. They live mostly on the seeds of 
the cones of the fir ; in procuring which they 
exhibit wonderful instinct, as they fix them- 
sclven across the cone, then bring the points 
of their beak immediately over each other, 
and insinuate them between the scales,when 
forcing them Jaterully, the scales open ; and 
then again bringing the paints in contact, 
they pick out the seed with the utmost ease. 
The male of the Common CrosspiLy 
(Joxvia curvirostra) varies from a beautiful 
red to orange colour on the head, neck, 
breast, back, and rump; the wing-coverts 
rufous brown ; quills and tail dusky ; tail 
The fe- 
male in general is of a dull olive-green ona 
those parts that are red in the male; wings 
and tail similar tothe male, but not sodark. 
This species inhabits Sweden, Germany, and 
many other parts of Europe, where it breeds 
and migrates occasionally in vast flocke 


‘into the other parts: it is never known 
. to breed in this country, but sometimes 


‘appears in immense 


numbers, fixing on 
those spots that abound with firs, for the 
sake of the seeds, which are its natural food. 
It ia snid to do a deal of mischief to orchards 
by splitting the apples to gct at the seeds; 
and it is so intent when feeding on the cones 
of the firs (which it holds in its claws like 
a@ parrot), that it may be taken without diffi- 
culty. In North America and Greenland 


, this bird is very common, and is said to build 


its nest in the highest parts of the firs, 
inukjug use of the resinous matter that ex- 
udes from them for fixing it to the trees. 
It is sometimes ealled the German Parrot. 
Another species, called the Wiuirn-WInGED 
Crossni.u ( Loxia leucoptera), which is some- 
what less than a goldfinch, is common in 
North America. It is said to make its ap- 
pearance in March, and to build its nest of 
mud and feathers in May, about half-way 
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| asa mere lusus nature by Buffon ; but, not- | less as scarcely to be alarmed at the sound 
withstanding the apparently awkward and , 


of fire-arms ; and as they are not reckoned 
among edible birds, on account of the rank- 
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ness of their flesh, they may be said to enjoy 


a kind of privileged security. Many pairs 
are said to use the same nest, which is built 
on the branches of trees, and of a large size ; 
there they lay and hatch :n concert. They 
are observed to breed several times in a 
year, and their cggs are of a bluish-green 
colour. 


CROW. (Corrus.) Under the term Cor- 
vip# will be found a brief account of the 
gencral characteristics of this gregarious and 
predatory genus of' birds, of which the Raven | 
may be considered the head. We are now 
about to speak of the Common or Carrion 
Crow (Corvus coronc), which in form, co- 
leur, and appetites, 80 much resembles it. 

The Carrion Crow is similar to the Raven 
in its habits, colour, and external appear- 
ance: length about eighteen inches ; breadth 
three feet. ‘The glossy feathers of the upper 
plumage have a burnished look, excepting 
on their edges, which are dull, and form a 
border to each. They live mostly in woods; 
build their nests in trees; and lay five or 
six eggs. They feed on putrid flesh, and 





1 upa pine-tree, laying five white eggs speckled 
_ with yellow : in November both the old and 
| young disappear, and are suppused to retire 


| farther inland. 
| CROTALUS. [See RaATTLrsnaxke.] 


garbuye of all sorts; likewise on eggs, shell- 
fish, wortns, and insects. 

England is said to produce more birds of 
this kind than any other country of Europe. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. they were so 
nuinerous, and deemed so injurious to the 
furmer, that they were regarded as an evil 
worthy of parliamentary redress; and an 
act was accordingly passed for their destruc- 
tion, in which rooks and chougha were in- 
eluded. Every hamlet was to provide crow- 
nets for ten years: and, during that space, 
the inhabitants were obliged to assemble at 
certain times, in order to project the most 
effectual methods for extirpating them. 

The habits of this bird are so amusingly 

urtrayed by Mr. Waterton, that we deem 
t no trespass upon the patience of vur rea- 


CROTOPHAGA, or ANI. <A genus of 
. Scansorial birds found in the New World. 
| The Crotophaga Americana, or Keel-bill, is 
: principally an inhabitant of the hotter re- 
| gions of South America, particularly Brazil, 
| though it is met with also in North America, 
| aswell as in several of the Weat India is- 
lands. The general colour of these birds is 
black,with more or less of metallie reflections; 
and they have a short, arched bill, very much 
compressed. They live in flucks ; the skirts of 
' woods and the borders of flooded savannahs 
being their favourite haunts; and their food | ders to quote his vbservations at considerable 
chiefly consisting of small lizards, insects | Jength. “This warrior bird,” says he, “ is | 
and seeds. Their wings are short, and their | always held up to public execration. ‘The 
| flight feeble ; but they are so bold and fear- | very word carrion, attached to his name, | 
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carries something disgusting with it, and no 
one ever shows him any kindness. Though 
he certainly has his vices, still he has his 
virtues too; and it would be a pity if the 
general odium in which he is held should be 
the means, one day or other, of blotting out 
his name from the page of our British orni- 
thology. With great propricty he might be 
styled the lesser raven in our catalogue of 
native birds; for, to all appearance, he is a 
raven ; andJ should wish to see his name 
changed, were I not devoutly attached to the 
nomenclature established by the wisdom of 
our ancestors. 

“ The Carrion Crow is a very early riser ; 
and, long before the rook is on the wing, you 
hear this bird announcing the appruach of 
morn, with his loud hollow croaking, from 
the oak to which he had resorted the night 
before. He retires to rest later than the 
rook : indeed, as far as I have been able to 
observe his motions, I consider him the first 
bird on wing in the morning, and the last 
at night, of all our non-migrating diurnal 
British birds. When the genial voice of 
spring calis upon him for the continuation 
of his species, the Carrion Crow, which up 
to this period has been wary, shy, and cau- 
tious, now, all of a sudden, seems to lose 
these qualitics ; and, regardless of personal 
danger, somnetimes makes his nest within a 
hundred yards of the habitation of man, 
upon a tree, at once the most conspicuous 
and cxposed. To us, who know so little of 
the economy of birds, this seems a strange 
phenomeron; nor can any penetration of 
which we may he possessed enable us to 
comprehend the true meaning of this change 
from timidity to boldness, from clistunce to 
proximity, from wariness to heedlessness, in 
80 many different species of birds. One 
| would suppose that they would be more shy 
| and distant at this interesting period ; and, 
in imitation of the cat, the rabbit, and the 

fox, conecal as much as possible the place 
| of their retirement. The rook will seme- 
| times build a poor and slovenly nest, but 
i this is never the case with the Carrion Crow; 
this bird invariably makes its nest firm and 
| compact ; it never builds it in hedges, but 
| 
j 
| 







































will construct it in any of our forest trees ; 
and, with me, it seems to give the preference, 
in general, to the oak, the spruce tir, and the 
Scotch pine. The young are hatched naked 
and blind, and remain blind for some days. 
“Our ancestors, no doubt, bestowed the 
epithet carrion upon this bird, in order to 
make a clear and decided distinction between 
it (whose flesh they probably supposed was 
runk and bad) and the rook, the flesh of 
| which was well known to he guod and whole- 
| sone food. Perhaps, too, in those days of 
i pets and of legs trade, the Carrion Crow 
| had more opportunities of tasting flesh than 
| it hasin these our enviable times of divers 
i kinds of improvement. Were a Carrion 
| Crow of the present day to depend upon the 
! finding of a dead cow or hurse for its dinner, 
it would soon becume an adept in the art of 
fasting by actual experiment ; for no sooner 





struck by the hand of death, than its bide is 
| sent to th 
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made into soup for the hunt, 
buried in the dunghill, 
farmer's tillage. ‘The poor Crow, in the 
mean time, despised and persecuted for 
having an inclination to feed upon that of 
which, by-the-by, the occupier of the soil 
takes good care that he shall scarecly have 
a transient view, is obliged to look out for 
other kinds of food. Hence you see it re- 
gularly examining the meadows, the pas- 
tures, and the corn-fields, with an aasidull 

not even surpassed by that of the rook itself. 

“ The Carrion Crow will feed voraciously 
on ripe cherries; and, in the autumn, he 
will be scen in the walnut-trees, carrying off 
from time to time, a few of the nuts. With 
the exception of these two petty acts of de- 
predation, he does very little injury to man 
during nine or ten months of the year; and 
if, in this period, he is to be called over the 
coals fer occasionally throttling an unpro- 
tected leveret or u stray partridge, he may 
fairly meet the accusation by a set-off in his 
account of millions of noxious insects de- 
stroyed by him. However, in the spring of 
the year, when he haa a nest full of young 
to provide fur, and when those young begin 
to give him broad hinte that their stomachs 
would like something of a more solid and 
substantial nature than mere worms and 
eaterpillars, his attention to game and 
wultry is enough to nlarm the stoutest- 

earted squire and henuwife. These per- 
sonagen have long sworn an eternal enmity 
to him; and he now, in his tarn, visits, to 
their sorrow, the rising hopes of the manor 
with ominous aspect; and he assaulte the 
broads of the duck-pond, in revenge, as it 
were, for the many attempts which both 
squire and henwife have made to rob and 
strangle hit. 

“In 1815, I fully satisficd myself of his 
inordinate pe fur young aquatic 
poultry, The cook had in her custody a 
brood of ten ducklings, which had been 
hatched about a fortnight. Unohbserved by 
any body, I put the old duck and her youn 
ones in a pond, nearly 300) yards from a hi 
fir-tree in which a Carrion Crow had built 
its nest ; it contained five young ones almost 
fledged. I took my station on the bridge, 
about 100 yards from the tree. Nine times 
the parent crows flew to the pond, and 
brought back a duckling cach time to their 
young. I saved «a tenth victim by timely 
intericrence. When a young brood is at- 
tacked by an enemy, the old duck docs 
nothing to defend it. In lieu of putting 
herself betwixt it and danger, as the dung- 
hill fowl would do, she opens her mouth, 
and shoots obliquely through the water, 
beating it with her wings. During these 
useless mnovements the invader secures his 
prey with impunity. 

~ Let us now examine if the attacka of this 
bird on domestic poultry cannot be easily 
counteracted ; and whether its assiduous 
attention to the nests of phensunts and of 
partridges is of so alarming and 66 important 
a nature asto call for its utter extermina- 


' is one of these animals, in our neighbourhood, | tion from the land. For my own part, I 


acknowledge that I should Jament his finul 


e tan-pit, and its remaius are either | absence frum our meadows and our woods. 
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His loud and varied notes at ear] 
and again at latest eve, are extreme 
ful to me ; and many an hour of delight do 
I experience, when, having mounted up to 
the top of a favourite aged oak which grows 
on the border of a swamp, I sce him chasing 
the heron and the windhover through the 
auia void, till they are lost in the distance, 
Then, again, how eager is his pursuit ! — 


dawn, 
grate- 


how loud his croaking | — how inveterate his 
hostility !—when he has espied a fox steal- 
ing away from the houuds, under the covert 
of some friendly hedge. Tlis compact and 
well-built figure, too,and the fine jet black of 
his plumage, are, in my cye, beautifully orna- 
mental to the surrounding sylvan scenery.” 


The Woonrp Crow (Cervus cornix) is a 
bird of passage, which visits England in the 
beginning of winter, and lcaves it with the 
woodcock. It is found buth in the inland 
and maritime parts of thiskingdom ; and,in 
the latter, it feede on crubs and other shell- 
fish. Itis very common in many parts of the 
Tighlands of Scotland, the Hebrides, Ork- 


neys, &e. They build indifferently in all 
| kinds of trees ; lay six eggs ; have a shriller 
| 


vuice than the common Crow ; and are much 
' more mischievous. 


CROW SHRIKE. (Cracticus.) A genus 
of birds fournd in Madagascar, New Holland, 
&e., of which there are several species.—The 
BLACK-THROATED Crow Sinnik (Cracticus 
nigrogularis, Gould) is a handsome species, 
with a biack head, neck, and breast; the 
under parts, the hinder part of the neck, 
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shoulders, centre of the wing, white ; the tail 
black, the ends of the feathers white, except 
the two middle feathers, which are black. 


ne 


secn in pairs, and from its active habits and 
conspicuous picd plumage, forms a striking 


object among the trees. ‘ 
and small lizards, but is not satisfied with 
such trifling prey ; its powerful and strongly 
hooked bill makes it a formidable enemy to 
young birds, mice, and other small animals, 
‘which it soon kills, tears to pieces, and de- 
vours on the spot. Mr. Gould, in his inva- 
luable work on the “ Birda of Australia,” 
from which our figure is copied, tells us that 
wounded individuals on being handled inflict 
aevere blows. The nest is like that of a jay. 


CRUSTACEA, or CRUSTACEANS, The 
term applied to those animals which are 
covered with a soft shell or crust. 
, consist of crabs, lobsters, 
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It fs a native of New South Wales, is usually | 


lt feeds on insects } 
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a much less complicated structure, and of a 
different external form. They are called 
articulated animals—that is, those whose 
meimbera or limbs consist of segments or 
rings, articulated into each other, to the in- 
side of which their muscles are attached. 
The tegumentary skeleton of Crustacea ge- 
nerally possesses a considerable degrec of 
stony hardness; and, indeed, contains no 
sinall proportion of carbonnte of lime. This 
solid envclope may be looked upon as a kind 
of epidermis ; for benenth it we find a mem- 


brane like the true skin of higher animals; . 


and at certain times it detaches itself and 
falls off, in the same manner as the epi- 
dermis of reptiles sepurates itself from their 
bodies. The way in which they free ther 


selves from their old shell is exceeding], , 


singular. In general, they manage to get 
out of it without occasioning the least 
change in its form. When they are first 
denuded, the whole surface of their bodies 
iv extremely soft, and it is not for some time 
that the substance which has been exuded 
from the pores on the surface of their skin, 
acquires a hard consistence. 

Crustaccous animals present remarkable 
physiological distinctions. They respire by 
means of braachiv, or branchial plates, usu- 
ally attached to their feet or to their jaws; 
they have from five to seven pairs of feet ; 
their head is frequently not distinct frum 
the trunk, provided with from two to four 
jointed, setaccous antennm ; and two rom- 
pound movable eyes seated on peduncl 


which are sometimes movable, and at others | 
fixed: they have a distinct heart, and a | 


regular cireulating system : and their organs 
of reproduction are placed either in the feet 
or tail. In those genera where the head is 


not separated froin the trunk, the shicld or | 


covering envelopes the whole thorax. 
other gencra the head is distinct from the 
body, which is divided into seven segments, 
to the lower sides of which the feet are at- 

tached ; these for the most part have a tail, 
consisting of many segments. The limbs 

vary from ten to fourteen, each having six 
articulations. The two anterior limbs, and 
sometimes even three on each side, are pro- 
vided with forceps ; at other times they are 
terminated by simple hooks, and in inany 
instances by appendages which tit them for 
swimming. The mouth has usually two 
tanandibles, a dablum or lip helow, and from 
three to five pairs of jaws: these small leg- 
| shaped appendages are not fitted for loco- 
| motion, but, being situated near the mouth, 
assist in the operation of feeding. 

Animals of this class live in various situa- 
tions, suited to their organization: some 
inhabit cunsiderable depthe of the ocean, 

others are found on rocky shores, or in 
| mudd shallows; some, such as crawfish, 
| inhabit rivera, under stones and hanks; 
; while the land-crab takes up its abode in 
inland situations, making periodical jour- 
neys to the coast in vast numbers, for the 
purvow of depositing its eggs. (See Cran.] 

ome of the Crustacea have the power of 
emitting light in the dark. Others are en- 








These , dowed with the power of not only detaching 
and many others of , one of their limbs, when seized upon by an 
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| enemy, but have also the meulty, of repro- 
ducing the severed limb, which, however, is 
' always of a less size than the others, until it 
i has once or twice changed its crust.— The 
reader is referred to Prof. Milne Edwards's | 
Hist. Nat. des Crustacées, and to Prof. Bell's 
British Crustacea, for further information. 
Sce oie numerous scattered articles in this 
work, 


CRUSIAN. (Cyprinus curassius.) A 
fish of the carp kind, which, thongh common 
| enough in many parts of England, is be- 
lieved to be not a native fish. It is from 
, eight to ten inches in length; very deep and 
{ thick, and the back much arched. Phe colour 
‘Ys a dcep olivaceous yellow, with a slight 
. dilvery tinge on the helly; lateral linc 
‘straight; fins dull violet; the dorsal fin 
‘ broad, and extending a considerable dis- 

tance from the middle of the back towards 
‘the tail. The flesh is coarse, and conse- 


quently in little esteem. 
i) 





CTENOMYS, [See Tucutuco.} 


CUCKOO. (Caculus canorus.) Thia bird, 

: whose parasitic habits have so long been a 
subject of popular interest, and regarding 
whose general economy so much speculation 
1 has been indulged in, is about fourteen 
inchea in length, and twenty-five in brendth 
when extended: the bill is black and seme- 
what bent; jrides yellow; inside of the 
mouth red ; its head, neck, back, and wing- 
verts pale bine, darkest on the head and 
ack, and palest on the forepart of the neck 
and rump; breast and belly white, cle- 
gantly crossed with wavy bars of black ; 
quill feathers dusky, the inner webs marked 
with white oval spots; the tail long, the 
two middle feathers black, with white spots 
on each side of the shaft; legs short and 
yellow ; toes, two forward, two backward ; 
the outer one being directed forward or 
backward at pleasure; cluws white. The 
femate is rather less than the male, and 


| 










ouckoo,--(ctath us Ganon.) 


somewhat differs in colour; the neck and 
breast being ofa tawny brown, with dusk 

bars; and the wing-coverts marked with 
light ferruginous spots. The plumage of | 
the young is very dissimilar to that of the | 
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do not throw off the nestling feathers till 
the second year’s moulting. 

The Cuckoo is a migratory bird, visiting 
this country early in spring, and generally 
quitting it at the cummencenient of July; 
its well-known note is usually first heard 
about the middle of April, and ceases at the 
end of June. Contrary to the general eco- 
nomy of the feathered creation, it constructs 
no nest, and never hatches its own eggs ; but 
deposits them in the nesta of other birds, 
as the hedge-sparrow, titlark, water-wug- 
tail, &c., preferring, as it would reem, the 
first-mentioned. During the time the hedge- 
sparrow is laying her eggs, which generally 
occupies four or five days, the Cuckoo 
contrives to deposit her eye among the rest, 
leaving the future cure of it entirely to the 
hedge-sparrow. This intrusion often ov- 
casions discomposure, for the hedge-sparrow, 
at intervals, whilst sitting, not ouly throws 
out some of her own eggs, but Injures others 
in such a way that they become uddled, su 
that not more than two or three of ther 
are hatched along with that of the Cuckvo ; 
and what is very remarkable, she never 
throws out or injures the egg of the intruder. 
When she haa dixengaged the young Cuckoo 
and her own offspring from the shell, her 
young ones, and any of the cgys that remain 
unhatehed, are soon turned out by the young 
Cuekoo, who then remains in full possession 
of the nest, and becomes the sole object of 
the cure of its foster parents. The young 
birds are not previously killed, nor the eggs 
demolished, but all are Jeft to perish to- 
gether, cither entangled in the bush which 
contains the nest, or lying on the ground 
near it. Phe mode of accomplishing the 
ejectment is enriouss The Cuekoo, very 
soon after being hatched, and consequently 
while it is yet blind, contrives with its rump 
and wings to get the hedge-sparrow, or the 
egg, ttpon its hack, and making a lodgment 
for its burden by elevating its clhowa, 
clambera backwards with i¢ up the side of 
the nest, till it reaches the top, where, rest- 
ing for amoment,it throws off its load with a 
jerk, and quite disengages it from the nest ; 
after remaining a short time in this situation, 
and feeling about with the extremitics of its 
wings, as if to be convinecd that the business 
has been properly executed, it drops into 
the nest again. Nature seems to have pro- 
vided, even in the formation of the Cuckoo, 
for the exercise of this peculiar justinet ; 
for, unlike other newly hatehed birds, its 
hack, from the scapula: downwards, is very 
broad, with a considerable depression in the 
middle, as if for the purpose of giving a more 
secure lodginent to the egg, or the young 
bird, while the intruder is employed in 
removing cither of them from the neat; 
when about twelve days old, this cavity is 
filled up, the back assumes the shape of 
nestling birds in general, and the disposition 
tor turning out any bird or substance placed 
in the nest entirely censes. The smallness 
of the Cuckoo's egg is another circumstance 
deserving attention in this surprising trans- 
action; in size and appenrance it differs 
little froin the egg of the Skylark and Tit- 


j 
j adult bird ; it is supposed, indeed, that they | lark, though the disparity of the bulk of the 
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birds is very great: in short, everythin, 
conspires, an might be expected, to sheer 
pores the design which is to be accomplished 
the seemingly unnatural propensity of 
fe bird. 

The growth of the young Cuckoo is ex- 
Seely rapid: it has a plaintive chirp 
which is not learned from its foster-parent ; 
and it never acquires the adult state during 
. its stay here. A fierceness of disposition 

shows itself long befure it leaves the nest; 
| for when irritated it assumes the manners 
i of a bird of prey, often making a chuckling 
| moike like a young hawk. When it is suffi- 
, Ciently pro hie it docs not long remain the 
| inmate of ite supposcd parent’s domicile ; 
| for as its appetites for insect-fvod increase, 

it cannut expect to obtain a supply by imi- 

tating its little instructor: it therefore takes 
i @ final leave of, and seldom offers any vio- 
' lence to, ite nurse. All the little birds, how- 
; ever, who consider the young Cuckoo as 

their enemy, show an inclination to revenge 








the general cause, and compose the train of 


his pursuers; but none of them are so active 
in the chace as the Wryncck, who, from this 
| circumstance, has been erroncously consi- 
| dered by many as the Cuckoo's attendant 
{} and provider. The Cuckoo is suid to be a 
fierce pugnacious bird. Its principal food 
| consists of hairy caterpillars, gravshoppers, 
snails, moths, cockchafers, &c., of which it 
disgorges the hard parts after digestion, in 
the same manner as birds of prey : it is also 
said to cat the eggs of other birds. Mr. White 
(of Se) borne ) remarks, however, that Cuckoos 
cannot be birds of prey, as they have a weak 
bill and no talons. 
Although we have already extended this 
article to a greater length than was our in- 
tention, we cannot refrain from making 
room for the following remarke by Mr. Jesse: 
—* There is still a great mystery attached 
to the natural history of the Cuckoo, and 
one would willingly, if possible, resene it 
from the charge of a want of that natural 
affection which has been alleged against it. 
It has been stated that what has been said 
by a very ancient and sublime writer, con- 
cerning the defect of natural affection in the 
ostrich, may be applied to the Cuckoo. It 
is now, however, pretty well ascertained 
that the ostrich only quits her eggs when 
the sun is so powerful that the additional 
warmth from her body would be detrimental 
to than. She therefore returns to them in 
the cool of the evening. I am persuaded 
that the more we inquire and search into 
the ceonomy of nature, so far from finding 
any defects, we shall have more and more 
reason to be convinced that not only every 
bird, but every animal from the highest to 
the lowest in the scale of creation, is ra 
well adapted for the purpose for which it 
waa intended.” We should have mentioned 
that it ie to Dr. Edward Jenner, who first 
{ntroduced vaccination, that we are indebted 
for having given the carliest and fullest ac- 
count of the habits of thia singular bird. 
Many of our readers are doubtless familiar 
with Logan's fine address to the Cuckoo, 


Peainning, 
ie lail } beauteous stranger of the grove!" 
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The Great Sporren Cuckoo. (Oxylophus | 
glandarius.) This species inhabits both the 
south and the north of Europe; and is 
about the size of a Magpic. The beak is 
black, and a little bent ; head crested ; the 
crest being composed of bluish ash-coloured 
feathers ; from the base of the upper man- | 
dible arises a band of black, which passes 
through the eyes almost to the hinder part 
of the head, and ix broadest in the middie : | 
scapulars, upper wing, and tail-coverts, dark 
brown, marked with small white and pale | 
cinercous spots ; quill-feathers brown ; tail 
wedge-shaped, blackish, and all tipped with | 
white except the two middle feathers : legs 
and claws black. 


The OnmuntaL Cuckoo. (Hudynamys Ori- 
entalis.) There are several varicties of this 
species. The first is the size of a pigeon: 
length about sixteen inches; beak grey- 
brown ; plumage nearly black, with a green 
gloss, which in some parts assumes a sort of 
violet hue. The tail is cight inches long ; 
the Jegs are of a dusky grey colour; claws 
black : it is found in the East Indier, — The 
next varietyinhabits Mindanao: it is fuurteen 
inches long ; beak black, yellow at the tip; 
the plumage a blue-black; and the tail 
generally carried spread.— A third variety 
is about nine inches in length: beak bright 
orange ; plumage black, glossed with green 
and violet ; tuil wedge-shaped ; legs reddish- 
brown; claws nearly black. This species 
frequents woods, and for the most part flies 
in small flocks. It is held in veneration by 
the Mahuomctans; but by cpicures, who have 
no religious prejudices in its favour, it is 
esteemed a great delicacy. 


The Gitven Cuckoo. (Chrysococeyx aura- 
tus.) This beautiful little specimen of the 
Cuckoo tribe isabout seven inches in length: 
the beak is of a greenish brown colour ; and 
the upper parts of the body are of a rich 
gilded glossy green; on the head are five 
stripes of white ; nearly all the wing-coverta 
and the second quills have white tipa, as 
likewise the tail-feathers and the two greater 
tail-coverts ; the throat and breast white ; 
the sides and feathers which fall over the 
knees marked with a few greenish bars ; legs 
grey, covered with white feathers as far as 
the middle : tail wedge-shaped, above three 
inches long, and in its natural state spread 
out likea fan. Le Vaillant, who discovered 
this species in Southern Africa, remarks that 
it is undoubtedly the finest bird of the 
genus, 

There are many gencra and species of 
Cuckoos, it being a very extensive family ; 
and a fine collection of them is te be seen in 
the British Museum. We find it necessary, 
however, to give but one more, and that is— 





























The YELLOW-NLLED AMERICAN Cuckoo 
(Coccyzus Americanus), the description of 
which we take from Wilson, as followa :—~ 
“From the imitative sound of ite note, it is 
known in many parts by the name of the 
cow-bird; it is also called in Virginia the 
rain-crow, being observed to be most cla- 
morvus immediately before rain. This spe- 
cies arrives in Pennsylvania, from the south, 
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about the 22nd of April, and spreads over 
the country, as far at least as Lake Ontario ; 
is numerous in the Chickasaw and Chactau 
nations; and also breeds in the upper parts 
of Georgia ; preferring, in all these places, 
the borders of solitary swamps, and apple 
orchards. It leaves us, on its return south- 
ward, about the middle of September. 

“The singular, J will not say unnatural, 
conduct of the European Cuckoo (Cuculus 
canorus), which never constructs a nest for 
itself, but drops its eggs in those of other 
birds, and abandons them to their mercy 
and management, is so universally known, 
and so proverbial, that the whole tribe of 
Cuckoos have, by some inconsiderate people, 
been stigmatized as destitute of 21] parental 
cere and affection, Without attempting to 
account for this remarkahle habit of the 
European species, far less to consider as an 
error what the wisdom of Tleaven has im- 
posed as a duty upon the species, I will only 
remark, that the bird now before us builds 
its own nest, hatches its own eggs, and rears 
itsown young; and, in conjugal and pa- 
rental affection, seems nowise behind any of 
its neighbours of the grove. 

“Early in May they begin to pair, when 
obstinate battics take place among the males. 
About the 10th of that month they com- 
mence betne: The nest is usually fixed 
among the horizontal branches of an apple- 
tree ; sometimes in a solitary thorn, crab, or 
cedar, in some retired part of the woods. It 
is constructed, with little art, and scarcely 
any concavity, of smal) sticks end twigs, in- 
termixed with green weeds and blossoms of 
the common maple. On this almost flat 
bed, the eggs, usually three or four in num- 
ber, are placed; these are of a uniform 
greenish blue colour, and of a size propor- 
tionable to that of the bird. While the fe- 
male is sitting, the male is generally not far 
distant, and gives the alarm, by his notes, 
when any persun is approaching. The fe- 
male sits so close, that you may almost reach 
her with your hand, and then precipitates 
herself to the ground, feigning lamenesn, to 
draw you away from the spot, fluttering, 
trailing her wings, and tumbling over, in 
the manner of the partridge, woodcock, and 
many other species. Both parents unite in 
providing fuod for the young. This consists, 
for the most part, of caterpillars, particularly 
such ag infest apple-trees. The same insects 


| constitute the chief part of their own sus- 
| tenance. 


They are accused, and with some 
justice, of sucking the eggs of other birds, 
like the crow, the blue jay, and other pil- 
lagers. They also occasionally eat various 
kinds of berries. But, from the circumatance 
of destroying such numbers of very noxious 
larve, they prove themselves the friends of 
the farmer, and are highly deserving of his 
protection. 

“The Yellow-billed Cuckoo is thirteen 
inches long, and sixteen inches in extent; 
the whole upper parts arc of a dark glossy 
drab, or what is usually called a Quaker 
colour, with greenish silky reflections ; from 
this must, however, be excepted the inner 


vanes of the wings, which are bright reddish | is black, gencrally tipped with white; the 
cinnamon ; the tail is long, composed of ten | abdomen and the inferior tail-coverts are 
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feathera, the two middle ones being of the | 
same colour as the back, the others, which | 
gradually shortcn to the exterior ones, are 
black, largely tipt with white ; the two outer | 
ones are scarcely half the length of the , 
middle ones. The whole lower parts are 
pure white ; the feathers covering the thighs 
being large, like those of the hawk tribe. : 
The lega and fect are light blue, the toes | 
placed two before and two behind, asin the | 
rest of the genus: the bill is long, a little | 
bent, very broad at the base, dusky black | 
above, and yellow below; the eye hazel, 
feathered close to the cyelid, which is yel- 
low. The female differs little from the 
male; the four middle tail-feathers in her 
are of the same uniform drab; and the white, 
with which the others are tipt, not se pure 
as in theinale. In examiuing this bird by 
dissection, the inner membrane of the giz- 
zard, which in many other species is so hard | 
and muscular, in this is extromely lax and | 
soft, capable of great distension ; and, what 
is remarkable, is covered with a growth of 
fine down, or hair, of a light fawn colour.” 
A specimen of this bird is said to have been 
found in this country. 


CUCKOO-SPIT. [Sce Cencorip.#.) 


CUCULID.L. An extensive family of Pas- 
serine birds, characterized by having the toes 
situated two before and two behind ; and so 
named from including as the typical specten 
the well-known Cnekoo. These birds are 
for the most part Inhabitants of the warm 
climates, and none permanently reside in 
countrics subject to severe winter cold. 
They have a slightly arched compressed 
beak, anda long rounded tail; their wings 
ure moderately long, and they fly with ra- 
pidity. They feed on insects, worms, and 
soft fruits, which they procure while leaping 
from branch to branch, or flitting from tree 
to tree: when on the ground they walk 
awkwardly, on account of the shortness of 
their tarsi. {See CucKoo.] 


CUCTULINAY The name given to denote 
that sub-fumily of the CucuLtpa: which cone 
sists of the genuine Cuckoos. 


' CULEX: CULICID 4. A genua and fa- 
mily of Dipterous or two-winged insects, 
consisting of the various kinds of Cuata, 
They are distinguished by the length of the 
proboscis, and their beautifully tufted an- 
tennm., They generally abound in damp 
situations, their Jarve being inhabitants of 
the water. [See Guar: Mosqutro.) 


CURASSOW. (Crar.) A genus of Gat- 
linaceous birds, inhabiting various parts of 
South America. They are nearly as large os 
a turkey. 


The Cresren Corassaw. (Crax alector.) 
This bird {s nearly three feet in length. 
The crest, which it ean elevate or depress at 
pleasure, is composed of twisted black fea- 
thers, narrow at the base and broad at the 
tip: the whole of the upper part of the 
plumage is of o deep ehining black colour, 
reflecting purple and green shades ; the tail 
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invariably white. The females have a smal- 
ler crest, and their feathers are more dull. 








OREYTID GIRAN OW, jORAX ALEGIOR,) 


They associate iu small flocks, and at night 
rovst on high trees: their fuod consists of 
maize, rice, bananas, and other fruits. The 
egg is abuut the size of that of the turkey, 
and is of a pure white. Native of Guiana, 
Mexico, and Brazil. 


The Rep Curassow. (Cras rubra.) In 
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which are given under their respective names. 
M. Schinherr has published a voluminous 
work which describes the numerous species. 
Mr. Walton, F. J. 8., has studied the British 


Curculionidae, and published excellent papers 
on all the species found in this country. 


CURLEW. (Numenius.) A Grallatorial 
dird, belonging to the Scolopacide, or Snipe 
tribe, all of which inhabit the vicinity of 
waters and marshes, and feed upon worms, 
&e. The Common CurLew (Numenius ar- 
quata) measures about two fect in Jensen 
and in breadth, from tip to tip, above three 
feet. The bill is about seven inches long, 
of a regular curve, and blunt at the end: 
the upper mandible is black, gradually 
softening into brown towards the hase ; the 
under one flesh-coloured. The head, neck, 
and wing-coverts are streaked with brown ; 
the back and scapulars are nearly black in 
the middle, edged and deeply indented with 
light grey. The breast, belly, and lower 
part of the back are of a dull white, spotted 
with black; the quill-feathers are black 

'the inner webs crossed with white: tail 
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size this bird may be compared with the _ barred with black, on a white ground tinged 
turkey, being about two fect six or eight | with red : thighs bare about half way above 
inches in length. It hasa large, strong bill; | the knees, of a bluish-colour: the tves are 
and a crest composed of twisted and curled | thick, and slightly membranous. The female 


feathers, broad at the top, and tipped with 
black : the front and sides of the head, and 
the top of the neck, are pure white, the 
feathers being marked at their tips with a 
black fringe; the breast and the upper parts 
of the tail are reddish, the under parts a 
brighter red than the upper: the fect and 
the bill are of horn colour. The young of 
this specics are beautifully varied ; the sides 
of the head and top of the neck are barred 
with black and white; the upper part of 
the plumage, as well as the tail-feathers, 
are striated with broad, transverse, red and 
white bands, margined with a black line: 
as the bird incrcases in age these bands 
gradually disappear, and the feathers of the 
crest, which ure at first straight, begin to 
twist and curl. In their native country 
these birds are easily tamed, and readil 

associate with other poultry ; but although 
they arc here common cnough in mcnageries, 
they have never been known to breed. 
Temminck, however, says, they have once 
at least been thoroughly acclimated in Hol- 
land, where they were as prolific in their 


domesticated state as any ot our common | 


poultry : and Mr. Bennet, alluding to the 
same subject, observes, “ It may not be too 
much to expect that the Zoological Society 
may be successful in perfecting what was 
then so well begun, and in naturalizing the 
Curassow as completely as our ancestors 
have done the equally exotic, and, in their 
wild state, nuich less fumiliar breeds of the 
Turkey, the Guinea-fowl], and the Peacock.” 
Their flesh is both delicate and nutritious. 


CURCULIO: CURCULIONID. A ge- 
nus and family of snouted Coleopterous in- 
sects,including the diamond beetles and other 
splendidly coloured species ; as well as the 
corn and nut weevils, aud a varicty of others 
scarcely lesa destructive to grain, fruit, and 
vegetable products in general; several of 
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makes her nest upon the ground, in a dry 
tuft of rushes or grass; and lays four eggs 
of a greenish cast, spotted with brown. 

The Curlew is met with in most parts of 
Europe. In Britain their summer haunts 
are the large, heathy, and boggy moors, 
where they breed ; their food consisting of 
worms, flies, and insects, which they pick 
out of the soft mossy ground by the marshy 
pools. In autumn and winter they depart 
to the sea-side in great numbers, and there 
subsist upon worms, marine insects, small 
| crabs, snails, &c. This bird is extremely com- 
| mon in most parts of Europe, and it occurs 
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alsoin several parts of Asia. In the winter it 
| is gregarious, and it isat all times very shy 
; avd difficult to approach ; but it will soon 
become familiar. In Scotland, from its cry 
it is called the “ Whaap."" [For another spe- 
cies, sce WI MBREL.) 


CURSORIUS. This genus of birds in- 
habits the hot regions of Asia and Africa ; 
one species only, and that very rarely, 
| having been found to visit Europe. The 

CreEAM-COLOURED CourRSER (named by Tem- 
minck Cursoriua Jsabellinus) is ten inchea 
in length; and has a black, curved beak ; 
the forchead, under parts of the body, back, 
tail, and wiug-coverts of a reddish cream- 
colour ; the latter edged with grey : behind 
! the eyes a double black stripe ; the throat 

and ant whitish ; the whole of the lateral 

tail-feathers bluck towarda the tip, with a 

small spot of white in the centre of the 
black : legs ycllowish. This rare species is 

a native of Africa ; but with its habits we 

are unacquainted. Two only are on record 
as secn in England: one which was shot 
near St. Albans, in East Kent, the seat of 

W. Hammond, Exq., Nov. 10. 1785; and 

another, shot in Chamwoeod Forest, Leices- 
tershire, Oct. 15. 1827. The former of these 
was observed to run with incredible swift- 
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ness, and at intervals to pick up eomething 
from the und ; and was so bold as to 
render it difficult to make it rise from the 
ground, in order to take a morc secure aim 
on the wing. The note was unlike that of 
any known bird. A British-killed specimen 
of this desert-loving bird is preserved in the 
fine collection in the British Museum. 


CURUCUI. (See Troaon.} 
CURVIROSTRA. [See Crossniux.J 
CUSHAT. The Wood-pigcon [which see}. 


CUTTLE-FISH. (Octopus.) A mollus- 
cous animal, belonging to the genus Sepia, 
order Ce la; and sometimes called 
the Ink-fish. It is of an oblong form, about 
six inches in Jength, and three and a half in 
breadth. The body is somewhat oval; but 
. it is broadest near the head, and grows 
smaller towards the extremity, where it is 
obtuscly pointed. The head is surrounded 
: with cight arms and two fect; the two fect 
| being nearly similar in their structure to 
. the arms, or tentacula, but considerab} 
‘larger in their dimensions. The heud ts 
' divided from the sac on all sides by a neck. 
| The sac is furnished on each side throughout 
| ita whole length with a narrow fin. The 
| suckers are irregularly scattered on the arms 
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COTILE- FISH. —(COLOPUS ) 


and feet. The back is strengthened by a 
complicated calcareous plate, which plate 
has been long known in the shop of the apo- 
thecary under the name Cutéle-fish bone, and 
was formerly much prized in medicine ae on 
absorbent, but is now chicfly sought after for 
the purpose of polishing the softer metals. 
‘ The superior half, or the one next the head, 
ia the longest, rounded at the extremity, and 
, thin. The inferiur portion becomes suddenly 
‘ narrow, and ends in a point. It may be 
considered as consisting of a dermal plate, 
| concave on the central aspect, having its 
concavity filled up with layers which are 
| convex on their central aspect. The dermal 
plate consists of three different laminm, ar- 
| ranged parallel to onc another. The ex- 
| ternal or dorsal layer is rough on the surface, 
and marked by obscure, concentric arches 
towards the summit, formed by minute knobs, 
which become larger towards the base, where 
they appear in the form of interrupted trans- 
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verse ridges, It is uniform in its structure, 
and the tubercles possess a polish and hard- 
ness equal to porcellancous shells, although 
they blacken specdily when put in the fire, 
and contain a good deal of animal matter. 
On the central side of this layer is one flex- 
ible and transparent, similar to horn, and 
smooth on the surface. The third layer is 
destitute of lustre; and, in hardness and 
structure, resembles mother-of-pearl shells. 
The term bove has been improperly applicd 
to this complicated plate ; for this substance, 
in compasition, ia exactly similar to shell, 
and consists of various membranes, hardened 
by carbonate of lime, without the smallest 
mixture of phosphate. Under the throat 
ere is a vessel or bladder containing a 


| fluid blacker than ink, which the Cuttle-fish, 


when pursued by its enemica, ejects in con- 
siderable quantities ; and this, darkening the 
water all around, enables it to eseape with 
facility. The most remarkable species of 
the genus is the Sepia officinalis, which is 
distinguished from the others by ite smooth 
skin. It inhabits the British seas, and al- 
though seldom taken, its “bone” is cant 
ashore on different parts of the coast, from the 
south of England to the Zetland isles. Jt is 
suid that the Cuttle-fish is considered a lux- 
ury by all classes of the Sandwich islanders, 
and that when fresh and well covked it is 
excellent, being in consistence and flavour 
not unlike the flesh of a lobster’s claw. 

The singular habits of the Cuttle-tish did 
not escape the notice of Mr. C. Darwin, 
while at the Cape de Verd islands, “I 
was much interested,” says he, “on several 
occasions, by watching the habits of an Oc- 
topus or Cuttle-fish, Although common in 
the pools of water left by the retiring tide, 
these unimals were not casily caught. By 
means of their long arms und suckers, they 
eould drag their bodies into very narrow 
crevices: and when thus fixed, it required 
great force to remove them. At other times 
they durted, tail first, with the rapidity of 
an arrow, from one side of the pool to the 
other, at the same instant discolouring the 
water with a dark chestnut-brown ink. 
These animals also escape detection by a 
very extraordinary, chamcleon-like power 
of changing their colour” (which Mr. D. 
minutely describes). He then adds: “ 2 was 
much amneed by the various arts to escape 
detection used by one individual, which 
seemed fully aware that I was watching it. 
Remaining for a time motionless, it would 
then stealthily advance an inch or two, like 
a cat after a mouse ; sometimes changing its 
colour: it thua procecded, till, having gained 
a deeper part, it durted away, leaving ao 
dusky train of ink to hide the hole into 
which it had crawled.... ‘That It possesses 
the power of ejecting water there is no doubt, 
and it appeared to me certain that it conld, 
moreover, take good aim by directing the 
tube or siphou on the under side of its body.” 


CYAMUS, or WITALE LOUSE, Asmall 
crustaceous animal belonging to the order 
Lamodipoda. This minute claw-limbed 
creature, with others allied to it, inhabits 
the seas of northern and temperate Europe, 
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and the Southern Seas. 
As ite name indicates, it 
infesats different species of 
Cetacea ; living on their 
rough skin and gnawing 
it more or less deeply. 
Some are found congre- 
Gated on the heads of the 
hale ; while others are 
wanderers, and crawl 
about various parts of 
their bodies. It is well 
WHALE LOUME, worthy of notice that 
(c-aM08 CETT) guch immense creatures, 
which inhabit the depths of the ocean, are 
| subject to such parasites; nor are they the 
only petty encmics to whose attacks the 
Whale is subject. (See WuALeE.] 


CYCLOPS. A genus of minute Crusta- 
ceans, comprising numerous species, some of 
which belong to fresh-water, while others 

' are marine. The fresh-water species abound 
lin the muddicst and most stagnant pools, 
and often too in the clearest springs: the 
marine species arc to be found, often in vast 
numbers, among the sea-weeds, in small 
pools on the sca-shore; others there are 
which inhabit the open ocean, where, by the 
luminous properties they possess, they con- 
. tribute to its phosphorescence. They take 
their name from having but onecye. They 
. have all eight or ten legs, and the abdomen 
, ia terminated by a bifid tail adapted for 
ewimming. Dr. Baird has monographed the 
British species. 


CYCLOPTERUS. (Sce Lump-risu.] 
CYGNUS. [Sec Swan.] 


CYNIPS: CYNIPID.Z. A genus and 
family of Lymenopterous insects, commonly 
known by the name of Gall-flics. These in- 
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sects puncture, with their ovipositor, the 
surface of the leaves, buds, wud stalks of 
various plants and trees ; and they increase 
the aperture by means of the toothed edge, 
forming a kind of saw, with which the ex- 
tremity of this organ is armed. In this 
aperture they deposit, with the egg, a drop 
of fluid, which, from its irritating quality, 
produces different kinds of gall-nuts, accord- 
ing tu the specics of Cynips by which it has 
been punctured. 
The excrescences on the leaves and buda 
' of trees which are called (alls are of various 
shapes: many are aphcrical; others are 
hairy or tomentose, the surface emitting nu- 
merous fibrous threade; others resemble buds, 
flowera, &c.; and there are a few which are 
flat: in most of the species a single gall sup- 
: porte only asingle gall-insect; while others 
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are polythalamous, serving for the residence 
of many. ‘“ Probably,” says Mr. Westwood, 
“no insect has been of greater benefit to 
mankind than the Cyninps Galle tinctorie, 
the galis of which are the common gall-nuts 
of commerce, growing upon the Quercus in- 
Jectoria in the Levant, and which are em- | 
ployed in the manufacture of ink. The |. 

alls are of the size of a boy’s marble, very 

ard and round. with various tuberclen on || 
the surface ; they contain but a single inha- | 
bitant, which may often be found in the in- |' 
terior on breaking the galls. This species |, 
resembles sume of our English species which 
reside in globular oak-galls in its habits of 
underguing its transformations within the 
gall, leaving a great portion of the gall un- |; 
consumed. Those galls which are gathered 
before the insect has escaped (and which con- 
sequently contain most astringent matter) |; 
are known in trade under the name of black 
or blue galls and green galls; but those 
from which the insect has escaped are called 
white galls. 


CYNTIIIA. <A genus of Diurnal Lepi- 
doptera, belonging to the Nymphalidz : we 
restrict ourselves to the mention of the Bri- 
tish species. 

CYNTHIA CARDUI; or PAINTED 
LADY. ‘his specics of Butterfly is noted 

| for the irregularity of its appearance in 
particular districts. ‘The wings in general 












SATNIRD LaAoY BOTTERIETLY, 
(CYNTHIA GARDTIL) 


are of a brownish pelew colour, dappled 
with black spots or clouds of various shapes; 
especially those parts of the upper wings 





UNDER BITE OF PAINTED LADY BUTTERFLY, 


next the apices, which are all black, except 
five white spots on each side, On the under 











’ gide the superior wings are of a fine light ; 
'‘ orange-colour, but the aa of a deep 

crimson near the and the parts 
' towards the tips are of a ale brown, having 
five white spots, corresponding with those 
on the upper surface ; the remaining parte 
are dappled with black, with one large 
white and nearly square spot on the sector 
‘edge. The interior wings are of a pale 
yellow brown, dappled with dark brown 
spots nearly equal in size; and near the 
lower border are five ocellifurm spots. The 
eaterpillar, which feeds on thistles, nettles, 
' mallows, &c., isa grayish brown, with yellow 
lateral lines. The chrysalis is grayish, with 
golden dots, and whitish brown longitudinal 
streaks. 

“On the blue heads of the pasture sca- 
| biows (Seabiosa succisa,y" save the author of 
the Journal of a Naturalist, “ we vecasionully 
see, toward the end af "the suminer, the 
Painted Lady Butterfly (Cunthia caradui); but 
this is a creature that visits ua at very un- 
certain periods, and is vivitied by causes in- 
finitely beyond the comprehension of the 
entomologist, seeming to require a succession 
and variety of seasons and their change, and 
then springing into life we know not how. 
This was particularly obvious in the aurnuner 
of 1815, and the two following, which were 
atmost unceasingly cold and rainy ; searcely 
a moth or butterfly appeared. ‘And in the 
early part of 1818, the season was not less 
ungenial ; a few half-animated creatures 
alone atruggled into being : yet this “ painted 
lady " was fostered into life, and became the 
commonest butterfly of the year: it has, 
however, but ver ry partially visited us since 
that period. The keenest entomologists, 
perhaps, would not much lament the absence 
of this beauty, if such chcerless seasons were 
always requisite to bring it to perfection: 
Some years ago a quantity of carth was 
raised in cutting a canal in thiscounty ; and 
in the ensuing summer, on the herbage that 
gprang up from this new soil on the’ bank, 
this butterfly was found in abundance, 
where it had not been observed for many 

‘ears before. In some particular seasons we 
have acres of this scabious in) bloom, during 
the months of September and October, giving 
a tender shade of lavender colour tu the 
whole field, affording now great pleasure to 
the entomologist, by reason of the multitude 
of insects that resort to it for the honey in 
the tubular florets in the plant. Late as 
this period is, I have seen, in some bright 
morning, besides multitudes of bees, flies, 
and such creatures, eleven different specics 
of Tepidopterous inscets, feeding and ba- 
lancing on the blue heads and glancing their 
gay wings inthesunny beam.” This species 
is, apparently, found every where: and in 
the Museum collection are apecimens from 
nearly every part of the world. 


CYNOCEPITALUS. [See BAasoon.} 


CYPHONIDZE. A group of beetles de- 
tuched from the Cebrionidc: on account of 
their small size ; hemispheric, depressed, or 
ovate, and rather soft bodies, and furcate 
labial palpi: they are of dull colours, and 
attached to plants in damp situations ; and 
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they ‘Fide the superior wings are of a fine light; they fly and run with agility. In some | and run with agility. In some 
species the hind legs are furmed for leaping. 


CYPR.EA. A genne of univalve shells, 
called also Cowries, remarkable for the bril- 
liancy of their colours, and for the high 
polish of which they are susceptible. The 
animal they contain is a Gasteropodus Mol- 
luse ; and the shell of one species, the Cyprre 
monetit, is well-known in commeree as the 
current coin of the natives of Siam, Bengal, 





OOWRIE.—(CYPREA STO] IDA.) 


and many parts of Africa: in the latter it 
ix collected by the fumule negroes, and ja 
thence sent to distant countries. The (y- 
proidee, or shells of the Cyproa genus, are 
eenerally semi-oval, having their mouths 
placed in’ thefr flat port; their spires are 
not externally visible, the revolutions being 
performed within the body ot the shell ; the 
aperture, or mouth, is a narrow opening, 
running the entire length of the shell; the 
lips, which are near cach other, are broad, 
turning inwards, and serrated ; and the two 
ends or extremes on the upper part are very 
prominent. At one end there appears a wry 
channel, or opening ; the other end has also 
an opening, but laced perpendicularly. 
Cypreidee: abound Poth in the old and new 
world, but their greatest development both 
in point of size and number of species takes 
place in warm climates. In the Fricudly 
Islands, permission to wear the Cyprea au- 
rantia, or Orange Cowry, aa an ornament, is 
only granted to persons of the highest rank. 
Mr. Grny, F.R.S., has published an admirable 
monograph of the Cowries ; and the Messra. 
Sowerby subsequently figured all the species. 
They are much prized by collectors. 


CYPRINIDAH. <A family of Malacopte- 
rygious abdominal fishes, of which there are 
muny gencra, the principal being Cyprinus 
carpio, the common Carp. — They are for 
the most part fresh-water fishes; live on 





OARP,—(CYFRINUS CARTIO,) | 


aquatic plants; and are characterized by | 
their small mouth, and by their feeble and 


generally toothless jaws, They have a |; 
scaly box ly, no adipose fin, a stomach destitute 
of a cul de sac, and no pyloric emea., The 


the Gudgeon, Tench, Bream, Roach, Bleak, 
Minnow, and nas other well-known pond 
and river fishes, belong to this family. 
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different varieties of Gold and Silver Fish, | 
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CYPRIS. A genus of Entomostracous 
Crustacea, containing numerous species, 
many of which are British. Their gencral 
appearance, to one ignorant of natural his- 








OYPRIS VIDUA 


tory, is that of a bivalve shel]. They are 
moatly found in fresh or stagnant water, 
where they sometimes abound in myriads. 
Delicate though they are, yet there are 
abundant indications, in strata of different 
formations, of their existence in a previous 
condition of the world, and, like shells and 
some other fossils, they form curious and in- 
teresting medals of creation. [(Sce EntTo- 
MOSTRACA.]} 


CYPRUS BIRD. The Black-cap (Sylvia 
atricapilla), which has received this name 
from its frequency in the isle of Cyprus. It 
ja by no means uncommon in this country. 
[See BLack-car.] 


CYTITEREA. <A genus of marine Mol- 
lusca, of which there are numerous spccics, 
inhabiting the Indian and Atlantic Oceans. 
The shell is equivalve, incquilateral, tri- 
angular or transverse; ligament on the 
longest side; four cardinal tecth in one 
valve, and three in the other. In _ their 
benuty and colouring these shella much re- 
semble the Venus, One species, the Cythcrea 
tusoria, is found in the Chinese seas: it is 
used by the Japanese and Chinese in certain 
games, and the interior is painted by them 
of various colours. 


DAB. (Pleuronectes limanda.) This spe- 
cies of flat-fish ls of'a very broad, ovate shape ; 
generally of a uniform pale brown colour on 
the upper alde, and white on the under side ; 
the lateral line is very much curved at the 
Lise Hi but afterwards proceeds straight 
to the tail. It ia usually caught along with 
Plaice and Flounder, from which it is rea- 
dily distinguished by the roughness of its 
scaly surface, and its flesh is considered su- 
perior to cither. It feeds on small fish and 
crustacea 3; and is in highest perfection for 
the table in February, March, and April. 
It is caught on various parts of our cuasts, 
averages about eight or nine inches in length, 
and is well known in the London markets. 


The Leuon Das, Smootn Dap, or SMEAR 
Das (Pleuronectes levis), is much larger than 
the preceding, more rare, and its flesh is 
equally esteemed. It approaches nearer to 
a rhomboid in form than any of the genus; 
and is a handsomer fish than the common 
Dab, on account of the varions shades of 
reddish brown and yellow which are seen on 
its upper side. The body is smooth, and 
covered with a mucous eccretion : the head 
is very small; the eyes are placed very near 
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each other; and the mouth is full of small 
teeth. 


The Lona Dan (Pleuronectes limandoides), 
as its name imports, greatly excecds the 
other species in length, approaching, in fact, 
much nearer to that of the sule ; the form of 
the body being an elongated oval, almost 
equally pointed at both ends. It is covered 
with harsh scales; is an inhabitant of the 
northern seas; and preys on small crabs and 
other crustaceous and molluscous animals. 


DACE. (Cyprinus leuciacus.) The Dace, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Dare, or 
Dart, is a fish of the Cyprinidae family, and 
is rather like the Roach, both in habits and 
appearance, but the former is more local 
and less plentiful than the latter. It is 
found in clear and quict streains, and feeds 
upon worms and other soft substances : it is 





DAOE.—(OYrRINUS 1.EUOISsOUs.) 


gregarious, extremely vivacious, and, like 
the ‘Trout, it will oceasionaily rise either at 
the day-fly, or at an artificial fly. The head 
of the Dace is small, and the muzzle pointed ; 
the back is slightly clevated, and the tail 
much forked ; the scales are rather small, 
the sides and belly silvery, and the general 
form of the body elegantly shaped. During 
the months of April and May the Dace is in 
the highest season. “The Dace," says Mr. 
Yarrell, “is frequently used as bait for Pike 
in trolling, on account of its silvery bright- 
ness; but where live bait are required, as 
for night hooks, Roach are preferable, on 
account of their being more tenacious of 
life.” Although this fish, in warm weather, 
seldum refuses a fly at the surface of the 
stream, and thereby affords an expert angler 
much diversion ; during the cold months the 
bait must be sunk within three inches of the 
bottom. 


DACELO. A genus of Kingfishers, from 
New Holland. Foran account of them we 
are indebted to Mr.Gould. (See KINGFISHER. 


DACNIS. A genus of small and clegant 
Passerine birds inhabiting Mexico. The co- 
lour of the bady is cerulean blue; the fore- 
head, shouldcra, wings, and tuil are black; 
and it has a sharp, conical bill. 


DACOLYTHUS. An appellation given 
to a small fish, a species of the Loach, from 
two to three inches long. The head is 
broader and flatter than the rest of its body, 
which is brown with black spots: there are 
two beards on each side of the upper jaw - 
and on the gill-covers are two sharp prickles. 
It is partial to shallow brooks with stony 
bottoms. 


DACTYLOPTERUS. A genus of Acan- 
thopterygious fishes, the generic characters 
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rising suddenly from the muzzle; the pre- 
operculum furnished with an elongated 


strong spine ; the jaws armed with masses of 


minute conical tecth; six branchiostegous 
rays; the sub-pectoral rays numerous, very 
long, and connected by a membrane; body 
covered with hard carinated scales. By 
means of their large fius, these fishes dart 
out of the water when pursued, and are able 
tu sustain themyelves in the air for several 
scconds, There are only two species; one, 
the Flying Gurnard ( 7riqgta volitans of Lin- 
neus), Which inhabits the Mediterranean ; 
the other, the Dactylopterua orientalis of 
Cuvier, inhabits the Indian seas. Neither 
of these, however, must be confounded with 
the cummon Flying-fish, which belongs to 
the genus Lrocetus. 


DAGGER [MOTHS]. A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genera Acronycta 
and Diurna. 


DALMATIAN, DANISH, SPOTTED, or 
CUACH-DOG. This variety of the canine 
race, known by cach of the foregoing names, 
is easily distinguished frora all other species 

y its numerous sinall black spots. Its form 
is rather clegant, partaking buth of the hound 
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DALMATIaN DOG. 
and pointer; its limbs arc tolerably stout, 


and its general appearance is shuwy. The 
animal has, however, few claims on us for 
its services ; neither its scent nor its sagacity 
being such as to render it the useful com- 
panion of man. It is kept chiefly as an 
appendage to the carriage, and shows an 


instinctive fondness fur the stable. 


DAPHNIA. A genus of minute Crusta- 
ceans, belonging to the order ranchiopoda ; 
the best known and most interesting of 
which is the Daphnia pulex (sometimes 


; termed Afonoculus, from having but one eye). 


This animaleule, which is popularly called 
the Arborescent Water-fica, is a favourite 
microscopic object. The head is prolonged 
into a snout, and provided with a single 
central compound eye: it is also furnished 
with antenna, which serve as vars, to propel 
it through the water by a series of short 
springs or jerks. The Daphnia pilex is 
very abundant in many ponds and ditches, 
being seen on the surface in the mornings 
and evenings, as well as in cloudy weather ; 
but seeking the depths of the water during 
the heat of the duy. They are extremely 
prolific; and when, in the summer time, 
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they assume a red colour, the swarms which 
abound in stagnant water give it the appear- 
ance of its being occasioned by bluod. In 
this country, Dr. Baird, F.L.8., has given 
to the worid the history of Daphnia; and its 
congeners ; and interesting histories they are. 


DART [MOTIIS}. A name given by col- 
lectors to Moths of the genus -tyrofis, 


DART-SNAKE. [See Acortias.]} 


DARTER. (Plotua.) The Dartera are a 
genus of web-footed birds, of the Pelican 
tribe, found near the eastern coasts of the 
tropical parts of America, and on the western 
coast of tropica) Africa. ‘The general form 
of their bodies is like that of the gulls: they 
have a long slender bill, bruad at the base, 
but compressed and pointed at the tip: they 
perch on trees by the sides of lakes, lagoons, 
and rivers; and, after hovering over the 
water, they snddenly dart at their finny 
prey with unerring aim. Their movementa 
are alike rapid and graceful. 


“The DARTER or SNAKE Brinn, (Plotua 
melanogaster," srys Wilson, “ seems to have 
derived its name from the singular form of 
its head and neck, which at a distance might 
be mistaken for a serpent. In those coun- 
tries where noxious animals abound, we ma 
readily conceive that the appearance of this 
bird, extending its slender neck through the 
foliage of a tree, would tend to startle the 
wary traveller, whose imagination had pour- 
trayed objects of danger lurking in every 
thicket. Ita habita, tov, while in the water, 
have not a little contributed to its name 





(PTOI MELA NOGAS TRIE ) 


It generally swims with its body immoerged, 
especially when apprehensive of danger, its 
long neck extended above the surfuce, and 
vibrating ina peculiar manner. The first 
individual that I saw in Florida was sneak- 
ing away, to avoid me, along the shore of a 
reedy marsh, which was lined with eliieatirs, 
and the first impression on my mind was, 
that I beheld a snake, but the recollection of 
the habits of the bird soon undeceived me. 
On approaching it, it gradually sank, and 


TARTER, OW ANARF-MERT, 





tance, its head merely out of the water. To : 
pursue these birds at such times is uscless, , 
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as they cannot be induced to rise, or even 
expose their bodies. Wherever the limbs of 
a tree project over, and dip into the water, 
there the Darters are sure to be found, these 
situations being ¢onvenient resting-places 
for the purpose of sunning and preening 
themselves, and, probably, giving them a 
better opportunity than when swimming, of 
observing their finny prey. They crawl 
from the water upon the limbs, and fix them- 
sclves in an upright position, which they 
maintain in the utmost silence. If there be 
foliage, or tho long moss, they secrete them- 
selves in it in such a manner that they cannot 
be perceived unless onc be close to them. 
When approached, they drop into the water 
with auch surprising skill, that one is asto- 
nished how ao large a body can plunge with 
sO little noise, the agitation of the water 
being apparently not greater than the gliding 
of an ecel.—Formerly the Darter was con- 
sidered by voyagers as an anomalous pro- 
duction, a monster partaking of the nature 
of the snake and the duck ; and in some 
ancient charts which I have scen, it is de- 
lincated in all the extravagance of fiction.” 


DARTER-FISH. [See Toxorvs.} 


DASYORNIS. A genus of insectivorous 
birds, belonging to the great family of 
Thrushes, and found throughout the greater 
part of Southern Australia. The Bristir- 
BIRD ( DasyornisA ustralis) inhabits reed-beda 
and thickets, but owing to its recluse habits 
is a species familiar to few persons. It carries 
the tail crect, and threads its way imeush 
the thickets with great dexterity ; but its 
powers of flight appear to be very limited. 
The wings, tail-coverts, and tail, are rufous 
brown, the latter indistinctly barred with a 
darker tint; under parts brownish grey; 
bill brown ; legs grayish brown. Another 
species, of a smaller size, called the Lona- 
BILLED BristLE-Birp (Dasyornis longiros- 
tris), is a native of Western Australia, and 
bears a very cluse resemblance both in the 
character and colouring of its plumage to 
the one above described. 


DASYPROCTA. A_ genus of Rodent 
Mammalia. In disposition and the nature 
of their flesh they resemble lures and 
Rabbits, which they in some degree represent 
in the Antilles and hot parts of America. 
They employ their fore feet to huld up food 
to their mouth. [See AgouT1.] 


DASYPUS. A genus of Rodent animals, 
very remarkable among the Mammalia for 
the scaly and hard shell-like armour which, 
divided into regular compartments, covers 
their head and body, and often the tail. 
{[Sce ARMADILLO.) 


DAY-FLY. (See ErmemMERA.} 


DECAPODA. <An order of Crustacea, 
containing those in which we find the high- 
est. general organization, the most varied 
habits, and such as are the most useful to 
man as food. Their growth is slow, and 
their habits are mostly aquatic: they are 
naturally voracious; and they are armed 
with a pair of powerful claws, by which they 
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seize their food, and convey it to the mouth. 
In this order are included Crabs, Lobsters, 
Prawns, Shrimps, &c. (which see]. For the 
history of the British species, see Dr. Leach's 
* Malacostraca,” or, a8 more easily accessible, 
the elegant work on British Crustacea, by 
Professor Bell, in which are figures and de- 
ecriptions of all the British species. 


DEATH'S-HEAD HAWK-MOTH. A 
remarkable Lepidopterous insect, belonging 
to the family Sphingidw. [See ACHERONTIA 
ATROPOS.) 


DEATH-WATCH. (Anobtum tessela- 
tum.) Among the popular superstitions 
which the almost general illumination of 
modern times has not been able to obliterate, 
as Dr. Shaw very truly observes, the dread 
of the Death-watch may well be considered 
as one of the rnost predominant ; yet it must 
be allowed to be a very singular circuimn- 
stance that an animal so common should 
not be more universally known, and the 
peculiar noise which it occasionally makes 
be more universally understood. The insect 
in question is a small beetle belonging to the 
timber-boring genus Anobiwm; and the po- 
pular superstition alluded to is, that when 
its beating is heard, it is a sign that sume 
one in the house will dic before the end of 
the year. It is chiefly in the advanced state 
of spring that this little creature commences 
its sound, which is no other than the call or 
signal by which the male and female are led 
to each other, and which may he considered 
as analagous to the call of birds; though 
not owing to the voice of the insect, but to 
its beating on, or striking, any hard sub- 
stance with the shield or fore-part of its 
head. The prevailing number of distinct | 
strokes which it beats is from seven to nine | 
or eleven; and this very circumstance may | 
perhaps still add to the ominous character 
which it bears among the vulgar. These | 
sounds or beats are given in pretty quick 
succession, and are repeated at uncertain | 
intervals ; and in old houses where the in- 
sects nre numerous, may be heard at almost : 
any hour of the rs especially if the | 
weather be warm. The sound exactly re- | 
sembles that which may be made by tapping | 
moderately hard with the finger-nail on a ; 
table. The insect is of a colour so nearly | 
resembling that of decayed wood, viz. an | 
obscure greyish brown, that it may for a | 
considerable time clude the search of the | 
inquirer. It is about a quarter of an inch 
in length, and is moderately thick in pro- | 
portion, and the wing-shells are marked | 
with numerous ioeilar variegations of a | 
lighter cast than the ground-colour. It is | 
singular that this ineect may so far be fami- 
liarized as to be made to beat occasionally, 
by taking it ont of its confinement. and 
beating on a table or board, when it will | 
readily answer the noise, and will continue , 
to beat as often as required. I cannot cone | 
clude this slight account of the Death-watch, | 
says our author, without quoting a sentence | 
from that celebrated work the Pseudodoxia | 
Epidemics of the learned Sir Thomas Brown, | 
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who on this subject thus expresses himself: ° 
“He that could eradicate this error frum | 
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’ the minds of the people would save from | The proportiuna) length, direction, and cur- 
many a cold sweat the meticulous heads of | vature of the antlers vary; and it often 
nurses and grandmothers.” In their larva | happens that there is one more or less on the 
state these insects greatly injure old furni- F 

ture, by perforating numerous small round 
| holes in it. 


DEER. (Cervus.) Among the various 
animals which embellish the forests and 
animate the solitudes of nature, none are 
superior to the cervine race. These well- 
known ruminants are distinguished from 
the antelopes by their horns, which are com- 
posed of a bony substance, caducous, or fall- 
ing off annually, and again renewed of a 
larger size than in the preceding year. The 
fourm of these is various. Sometimes they 
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Cn. 
RED DEUR~-MaLE.—(CHRVUS ELAPNUS ) 


one side than on the other: the horns also 

beeome larger, the superficial furrows more 

marked, and the burr is more projecting. 

Notwithstanding their magnitude, these 

: Loeeil horns are annually shed in the spring of the 

Namen TTT enaeemames year, and sueceeded by new ones. Of the 

} a old horns, which are of a solid, firm texture, 
a variety of domestic articles are made y but 
SEIT OF ATaG. while young they are remarkably soft and 


‘spread into browd palins, which send out 
sharp snags around theiv outer edges ; soime- 
times they divide fantasticn lly inte branches, | 
some of which project over the forehead, 
whilst othere are reared upward in the air, 
or they may be po reclined backwards, that 





the animal seems almost foreed to carry its 
head in « stiff, erect posture: yet, in what- 
_ ever way they grow, they appear to give an 
' air of grandeur tothe animal. It may, then, 
speaking in general terms, be said, that the 
‘ casv clegance of their form, the lightness of 
, their motiona, their size, their strength, their 
' flectness, and the extraordinary develop- 


{ 
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‘ ment of those branching horns, which seem rr is eee bk 
i fully as much intended for ornament as de- BRS G Ore — 
RED DEER.~-FEMALI AND YOUNG 
(CRRVUK EKLAPHua,) 


tender; and the animal, as if conscious of 
its want of power, instantly retires from the 
rest of the herd, and, hiding itself in thick- 
eta and unfrequented places, ventures abroad 





’ fence, all contribute towards placing them 
in the foremost rank of quadrupeds. 


| RED DEER, or STAG. (Cervus elaphua.) 
' Before we speak of the habits &c. of this 
' noble animal, it will be well to enter into a | 
few particulars relative to its distinguishing 
characteristic, the horns. ‘lhe first year the | fur the sake of pasture only at night. Tt is 
! stag has properly no horns, but only a kind | nearly three months before the new horns 
: of corneous excrescence, short, rough, and , attain their full growth and solidity ; and 
’ covered with a thin hairy skin; the second | then, by rubbing them against the boughs of 
year the horns are single and straight ; the | trees, they at length clear them of that co- 
third year they have two antlers ; the fourth, | vering of skin, which had before contributed 
three; the fifth, four; and the sixth, five. | to their growth and nourishinent. “The 
: When arrived at the sixth year, the antlers | growth of the horns,” says Mr. Hell, “is an 
do not always increase; and though the | astonishing instance of the rapidity of the 
number may amount to six or seven on each | production of bone under particular circum- 
side, the Stag's age is then estimated rather | stances, and is certninly unparalleled in 
, from the size and the thickness of the branch | ita extent in so short a period of time. 
| that sustains them, than from their number. | A full grown Stag’s horn probably weighs 
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twenty-four pounds; and the whole of this 
immense mags of true bone is produced in 
about ten weeks. During its wth the 
branches of the external carotid arteries, 
which perform the office of secreting this 
new bone, are considerably enlarged, for 
the purpose of conveying so large a supply 
of blood as is necessary for this rapid forma- 
tion. These vessels extend over the whole 
surface of the horn as it grows, and the horn 
| itself is at first soft and extremely vascular, 
so that a slight injury, and even merely 
pricking it, produces a flow of blood from 
the wound. It is also protected at this time 
with a soft, short, hairy or downy coat, which 
is termed the velvet; and hence the horns 
are said to be in ‘the velvet’ during their 
growth.” 

The Stag is supposed to have been origin- 
ally introduced into our own islund from 
France, where it is very common: but it 
hus been in a great degree expelled from 
moat parts of this kingduin to make way for 
the common, or Fallow Deer, the venison of 
which is far superior to that of the Red 
Deer, and the animal itself off a more 
manageable and placid disposition. The 
Stag hasa fine eye,an acute smell, and a 

vod ear. When listening, he raiscs his 
1cad und erects hisears. When going into 
a coppice or other half-covercd place, he 
stops to look round him on all sides, and 
scents the wind, to discover if any object be 
near thet might disturb him. Though a 
simple, he is a curious and crafty animal. 
When hissed or called to from a distance, 
he stops short, and looks steadfastly, and, 
with a kind of admiration, at horses or men; 
and if the latter have neither arms nor dogs, 
he moves on without betraying any symp- 
toms of alarm. He cats slowly ; and after 
his stomach is full, he lies down and rumi- 
nates at leisure. 

In Dr. A. T. Thomson's notes to an edition 
of © Tim Sxasons,” by his celebrated name- 
sake, we find appended to line 454, (4u- 
tumn, -— 


‘° The big round tears run down his dappled 
face ; 


ee Che Creasury of Patural History; | 
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the following very apposite remarks ;— 
“This supposed peculiarity of the Stag to 
shed tears iy noticed by several poets, but by 
none so atiikhingly as by Shakspere*® and 
our author: but, indeed, it is not wonderful 


nuticed by poets, for the cyes of the Stag, 


liarly weeping aspect. This is more obvi- 
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* “the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

| Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook 
Augmenting it with tears.’ . 
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and nearly all the deer tribe, display a pecu- | never quits the dam during the whole sum- 


passages. It is composed of a fold of the 
skin, and is capable of being opened and 
shut at the pleasure of the animal. It is 
furnished at the bottom with a gland, which 
secretes an oily, viscous substance, of the 
colour and consistence of the wax of the 
ears, and which hardens and becomes black 
when exposed to the air. The precise func- 
tion of this organ is unknown, although : 
many conjectures have becn offered in ex- 
planation of it: and there can be no doubt 
that it serves some important purpose in the 
economy of the animal. The moistened 
moving edges of the sinus have been mis- 
taken by gencral observers and the pocts, 
for precious tears let fall over that part of 
the eyelids ; and, in our love for the roman- 
tic, we almost regret to be undeceived.” 

In winter and spring this animal rarely 
ever drinks, the dews and tender herbage | 
being sufficient to satisfy his thirst; but 
during the purching heats of summer, he not | 
only trequents the brooks and springs, but 
searches for deep water wherein to bathe 
and refresh himself. He swims with great 
ease and strength, particularly when he is 
in good condition, his fat contributing to his 
buoyancy. His voice is stronger, louder, | 
and more tremulous, in proportion as he | 
advances in age; and during the rutting | 
season it iy really fearful. The cry of the | 
hind, or female, iy not so loud as that of the | 
male, and she is never excited but through 
apprehensions for the safety either of herself 
or her young, Like all the rest of the Deer 
tribe, except the Elk, the female is destitute 
of horns; she is also more feeble and unfit 
for hunting than the male. The pairing 
season is in August ; the time of gestation is 
between eight and nine months; and she 
seldom produces more than one at a time. 
The usual season of parturition is about 
May, during which these animals are very 
assiduous in conecaling and tending their 
young; nor is this a necdless precatution, 
since alniost every animal of the canine or ! 
feline kind is then an uetive enemy; nay, 
unnatural as it may seein, the Stag himself 
is also one of their most dangerous assailants. 
At this season, therefore, the courage of the 
male seems to be transferred to the female ; 
for she resolutely defends her offspring ; and 
if pursued by the hunter, exposes herself to 
great apparent danger, for the purpose of 
diverting his attention from the object of 
marental regard. The Calf(the name 
by which the young of this animal] is called) 


mer ; and in winter, the hind, together with 


ously displayed in the male than in the : all the males under a year old, assemble in 
female. It depends on a remarkable glan- , herds, which are more or less numerous in 
dular sinus, crumen, or tear-pit, placed at | proportion to the mildness or severity of the 
the juner angle of ench cye, close to the nose | season. 
without having any conmunication with it, | separate, none but those of the age of one 
or with what are termed the lachrymal year remaining associated. They are, how- 


At the approach of spring they 


ever, generally gregarious ; and only danger 
or necessity can possibly divide them. 
“When o Stag stands at bay.” says the 
accomplished Editor of Thomson's Seasons, 
before quoted, “his instinct leads him to do 
so ina river or a lake, if either be near; in 
which case he has a great advantage over | 


As You Like It, act ii. ec. 1- | the dogs, for he firmly stands and holds his 
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| ition, whilst they swim powerless around 

im. On land, even, a Stug at bay has great 
advantage over the hounds, who exhaust 
themselves with their clamour, whilst he is 

in a comparative state of rest, and recovers 
| his wind.” Powerful as the Stag is, he has 

never been known to attack a man, unless 

he has been driven into a corner, and hard 

pressed, without the means of escape. With 

regard to hunting the Stag, the pursuit, as 

carried on in the Highlands, is one capuble 
, of rousing all the manly ardour and energy 
of you and manhood, whilst all the powers 
of both body and mind are called into action. 
The beauty, graceful, and magnificent bear- 
ing of the animal, his sagacity in evading 
the stratagems of the nunter, or deer stalker, 
and his courage when at buy, add greatly to 
the pleasure of the chase. In stalking deer, 
the animal is generally shot; but if he is 
only wounded, and has power to fly, then 
the dogs are slipped to the pursuit. But, in 
olden times, the chief reliance for pulling 
and killing the deer, wasin the dogs; and 
the fleetness and courage of their hounds 
were the pride of nobles and kings.” 

The food of Stags varies according to the 
season. In autumn they search for the buds 
of green shrubs, the flowers of broom or 
heath, the leaves of brambles, &e. During 
the snows of winter they feed on the bark 
and moss of trees ; and in mild weather they 
browse in the fields. In the present culti- 
vated state of this country, Stags are almost 
unknown io their wild, natural condition ; 
and such as remain amongst us are kept 
| under the narne of Red Decr, together with 

the Fallow Deer; but their excessive ferocity 
during the rutting season, and the coarseness 
of their flesh, have coatributed in a great 
measure to effect their almoat total exter- 
mination. In Seotland, however, they still 
exist in considerable numbers; and though 
it was deemed necessary to abolish Stug- 
hunting by act of parliament, in consequence 
of the multitudinous gatherings of the clans, 
upon this pretext, being often made subser- 
vient to political purposes, “a Stag-hunt is 
even in the prerent day the scene of much 
of the excitement and profuse hospitality 
by which this noble sport was characterized 
in days of yore.” 

“The Stag is an ancient denizen of the 
' forests of this country. From the most 
remote periuds, it has been the favourite 
object of the chase; and the severe forest~ 
laws of our carlier Norman monarchs sufii- 
ciently attest the importance which they 
attached to the sport. The affuresting of 
vast tracts of country, by which net only 
single cottages were destroyed, but whole 
villages swept away, and churches desccrated 
and demolished, was the fertile source of 
misery to the poorer inhabitants, and of in- 
justice to the anclent proprictors of the svil ; 
and the cruel Iinflictions of the oppressive 
laws which were enacted to preserve the 
Deer, increased tenfuld the curse arining 
trom this tyrannical passion for the chasce,— 
for it was a crime less severely penal to kill 
a man than to destroy or take a Decr.” 

“The ancient customs and laws of ‘Ve- 
neric," that noble science which our simple 
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,; ancestors looked upon as one of the first 
| accomplishments of the high-bred noble, 
and a knowledge of which was essential to 
his education, were formal and technical to 
a most absurd and ludicrous degree. A few 
of the terms, betokening the different ages 
of the Stag and Hind, are atill retained, 
though sumewhat altered. The young of 
either sex is called a Cay; after au few 
months the male becomes distinguished by 
the growth of the bossets, or frontal protu- 
berances, on which the horns are aflerwards 
developed, which during the first year are 
merely rounded knobs, from whence he takes 
the name of Knoprer. In the seeond year 
they are longer and pointed, and are called 
dags, and the animal has now the name of 
BrocketT. In the third year, the tirst, or 
brow antler, has made its appearance, and 
the Deer becomes a Srayap. In the tourth, 
the bez-antler is added, aud he is then termed 
a Sragaarn, He is a Strau in the fifth year, 
when the third antler, or royal, appears: and 
in the sixth, the conmmencement of the sur- 
royal, or crown, is formed; when he takes 
the name of Hart, which name he retaing 
through life. At this time he is called a 
Ifart or Stag of ten, probably because the 
branches, including the sur-royal, frequentl 
;amount to that number. After the seventh 
; year he is said to be croched, or patined, 
or crowned, according to the number of 
branches composing the sur-royal. The 
‘female is a Calfin the first year, a Brocket’s 
'gister in the seeond, and in the third, and 
ever ufterwards, a f/ind."— Hell's British 
Quadrupeds, 


VIRGINIAN DEER. (Cervus Virginia- 
' nus.) This species is found in vast herds in 
;} the northern parts of America, and is an 
| animal of great jinportance to the Indian 
natives. They are of a light brown colour, 
and about the size of the Fallow Deer, but 
their tails are longer. Their horns are 
slender, bend greatly forwards, and have 
numerous branches on the interior sides, but 
; no brow antlers. ‘They are of a restless and 
) wandering disposition, and in hard winters 
j} are observed to feed much on the different 
| species of used or string moss, which hangs 
| from the trees: they are also fond of resurt- 
ing to places impregnated with salt, and 
vulgarly called sa/t-licks ; and it in at these 
favourite haunts that the hunters Sia f 
| succeed In killing them. Their flesh, though 
dry, is very valuable to the Indians, who 
cure it for their winter provision. 


PORCINE DEER. (Ceroua poreinua.) An 
Indian species of the cervine genus; about 
two feet three inches in height; the body 
clumsy ; the legs fine and slender; and the 
tail about eight inches Jong. It has slender 
trifureated horis, about a foot in length: 
the colour, on the upper part of the neck, 
body, and sides is brown; the belly and 

| rump lighter. 

{For other species of the genus Cervus, or 
Deer tribe, see Axis — ELK — FALLOW-DiKEEk 
— Mvnsgac — REINDEEK — ROEBUCK — Wa- 
piti1.} We may mention that there are 
many species of Deer, chiefly found in South 

| America and in Asia ; specimens of most of 
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the species being in the collection of the 
British Muscum, and many of them are to 
be seen alive in the Gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, and in the noble menagerie of 
the Earl of Derby (the President of that 
Bociety), at Knowsley, in Lancashire. 


DEINACRIDA. A genus of Orthoptcra 
belonging to the Gryllidw or Cricket tribe. 
Our figure is copied from the one that ac- 
companies Mr. White’s description in the 
Zoology of the Voyage of Il. M. 8S. Erebus 
and Terror. Mr. Ww. Stephenson, speaking 
of it in his remarks on the entomology of 
New Zenland, says, “It is a peculiarly for- 
midable insect, found in old trees, secreting 





(DEINACRIDA UETERACANIUA ) 


itselfin rents and crevices. Itisan abundant 
species in New Zealand, aud is carnivorous. 
It ix called hy the Maorices W’eta.”” The male 
is distinguished from the other scx (here 
figured) by its enurmous head, the bite of 
which is very severe. Both sexes are ap- 
terous, the female being very prolific in ova. 
Mr. Stephenson believes there are more than 
one species of this genus. It is allied to the 
genus Anastostomus of Mr. G. R. Gray. 


DELPHINIDA. The Dolphin tribe, a 
family of cetaceous animals, characterized 
by the moderate size of the head, and usu- 
ally by the presence of tceth in both jaws. 
It includes, with the Dolphin and Porpoise, 
many animals which are ordinarily called 
Whales; a considerable number of which 
occasionally visit the northern cousts of Bri- 
tain. They are in general voracious feeders ; 
and their ficsh is for the most part rank, 
oily, and unwholesome. [See WHALE.) 


DEMOUISELLE. (Anthropoides Virgo.) 
The Demoiselle, or Numidian Crane, is re- 
markable for the grace and ag mimetry of its 
form, and the elegance of its deportment. 
It mcoasures three feet three inches in length; 
and has a beak two inches and a half long, 
the base of which is greenish and the tip red: 
the irides are crimson: the crown of the 
head is cinereous ; the rest of the head, and 
neck, black : the feathers of the breast are 
long and drooping : the under parts of the 
body, from the breast, the back, and the tail, 
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are bluish ash; the latter and the quills are 
tipped with black ; and the legs are black. 
This grallatorial bird is a native of many parts 
of Asia and Africa; and is to be met with 
along the whole of the southern and eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. It delights in 
damp and marshy places, frequenting those 
parts in search of small fishes, frogs, &c., 
which are its favourite food. It is easily 
domesticated. 

There is another specics, called the Crown- 
ED DEMOISELLE (Anthropoides Pavonia), 
which is lew than the one above described, 
and about the size of the common heron. 
The crown of the head is covered with soft 
black feathers, like velvet ; on the hind part 





CROWNED DEMOISNI LE 
(ANTHROPOIDES PAVONTA.) 


is a tuft of stiff hair, which spreads out on 
all sides in a globular form; this is four 
inches in length, and of a reddish brown 
colour: the sides of the head are bare of fea- 
thers ; and on cach side of the throat hangs 
a kind of wattle. The general colour of the 
bird is a bluish ash: the feathers on the 
vre part of the neck are very long, and hang 
“ct the breast; wing-coverts white; the 
greater ones incline to rufous, and those 
farthest from the body to black : the greater 
uills and tail are black, and the secondaries 
chestnut. The female is black where the 
male is blue-ash, and the wattles on the 
throat are wanting. This bird is a tame 
species, and, like the preceding, is often kept 
in aviarics: it runs very fust; flies strong, 
and is able to keep on the wing fur a long 
time together. Another species, the STANLEY 
DEMOISELLE (Anthropoides paradisea), ia 
even more elegant than either of the pre- 
ecding ; it is of a light ashy blue, and in 
proportion, colour, length of feathers, and 
grace, is worthy of all admiration. 


DENDROCOLAPTES, or Wookrp- 
ILLED CrEKPERS. A genus of Tenuiros- 
tral Birds, with the bill gencrally long and 
curved, the tail feathers stiff and pointed to 
aasist the birds in climbing; the clews are 
long and curved. There are severul species, 
natives of South America; their general 
colour is brown, with grey mixtures, and in 
most of the species there are whitish lines or 
spots about the head and neck : these birds 
are marked features in the Fauna of South 
America. [See FuRNAn1vs.] 


DENDROLAGUS, or TREE-KANGA- 
ROO. A genus of Marsupialian animals 





belongin io: eis Kangaroo family. Two 
| species, drolagus wursinus and tnustus 
Mutler, were discovered by M.S. Muller, in 
New Guinea. These were found at Triton 
Bay, and they also inhabit the interior 
of the country. They are arboreal in their 
| habits, annie trees with the utmost fa- 
ctlity. The tail is considerably elongated, 
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TREE KANQGQALOO.—{UENDROLAGEA, } 


{| and in one species (the D. inuatus) of nearly 

equal thickness throughout. The 2. ursinus 

| is of a deep blackish brown ; the J. ineustus 
! 





paler. Now that New Guinen is taken into 
the possession of the British, specimens and 
full particulars of this interesting genua may 
soon be looked for. 


DENDROPHYLLIA. The name given 





| toa genus of Polypi, or Madrepores, of co- 
| ral-like structure. They are of arburcseent 
terms, the stem sending out branches, instead 
: of remaining simply columnar ; and these 
branches again subdividing. "The whole 
‘ atructure is covered with w gelatinous or 
; fleshy substance, which, although it has no 
direct communication with the stomach, 
scems to constitute the animal, of which the 
Polypes are only subordinate parts. 


DENDROSAURA, or TREE LIZARDS. 
The name of a tribe ‘of Reptiles, containing 
the Chameleons, and used by Mr. Gray in 
his excellent Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Lizards in the British Museum. The scales 
of the belly, of the side, and of the back, are 
; granular, and in circular bunds ; the tongue 
is worm-like and elunzate, and’ very exten- 
sile. The eyes are globular, very mobile, 
covered with a circular lid pierced with a 
small central hole. The toes are formed 
into two grasping opposable groups, which 
tit them admirably for living on trees. [Sce 
CHAMELEGN.) 


DENTIROSTRES. The name of a tribe 
of birds, characterized by having a notch 
and tuoth-like process on each side of the 
margin of the upper mandible. They mn- 
nifest rapacious habits, and prey on smaller 
and weaker birds. The Bufcher-bird wiil 
scrve as an example of this tribe. 


DERMESTES: DERMESTID™. A 
genus and family of Coleopterous insects, the 
antennw of which are elevated and perfo- 
liated transversely. ‘The larvwz or grubs of this 
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_ tribe devour dead bodies, skins, leather, and ; into a «mall, very flexible proboscis, 
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almost any animal substance, and are ex- 
cecdingly destructive to books and furniture. 
“ Although obnoxious in these respecta, the 
insects of this family are of infinite service 
in the economy of nature, by causing the 
rapid decomposition of animal matter into 
a substance fitted for the improvement of 
the svil, and by their labours, united with 
those of the Silphex, Necrophori, &e., de- 
stro oying such portions of these remains as 
are left untouched by the Flesh-flies, which 
only consume the soft portions of the car- 
casses. Like the perfect insects, their larva 
are seldom observed upon the surface of the 
matters which they attack.” — Westwood. 
This gentleman further observes (in a note), 
“In some of the Egyptian mummies latcly 
opened, a great number of dead specimens 
of several species of Dermestes have been 
discovered in the interior of the body, to- 
wether with a number of their larva, also 
dena: hence, from the circumstance ot these 
larvae being found dead in a situation which 
appears at one tbne to have been congenial 
tu them, I am induced tu think that these 
insects must have found their way into the 
body previous to the final operation of em- 
balmment, whereby they were destroyed.” 

The complete insects are mostlyof'a length- 
ened oval shape, and have a hubit of with- 
drawing the head bencath the thorax when 
handled. — One of the most familiar species 
is the Dermestes lardarius, 
or Bacon-bectle, which is 
about a third of an inch in 
lengthand of a dusky brown 
colour, with the upper 
half of the wing shells 
whitish or ash-coloured, and 
marked with black sputs.— 
Another species, seen in 
almost every house during 
the spring and early part of 
the summer, is the <Afta- 
genus Pellio, It meusures 
scarcely a quarter of an 
inch in length, aud is of a 
very dark brown or blackish 
colour, with a white speck on the middie of 
cach wing-shell. 


DESMAN,orMUSK-RAT. (Alyqale mos- 
chata.) Aninsectivorous animal, uquatic in 
all its habits, and nearly equal in size to 
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Its muzzle is elongated 


the Hedgehog. 
which 
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is constantly in motion. It has a long tail, 
ecaly and flattened at the sides ; membranous 
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family Curculionide, and contains two or 
three species. Jt is very abundant in some | 
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feet ; eyes very small ; and no external ears. 
This animal is very common along the rivers 
and lakes of Southern Russia, where it feeds 
on worms, the larve of insects, and particu- 
larly on leeches, which it casily withdraws 
from the mud by ineans of its flexible pro- 
boscis. It never comes voluntarily on shore, 
but is often taken in the nets of the fisher- 
men. Its burrow, excavated in a bank, com- 
mences under water, and ascends to above 
the level of the highest floods. Under the 
tail of the Desman are two small follicles 
containing a kind of unctuous substance, of 
a ee musky oduur, from which the name 
of Musk-rat is given to it. 


DEW [(MOTITIS}. A name given by col- 
lectors to Moths of the genus Sctina. 


DIADEM SPIDER. (£peira diadema.) 
This apider, so commun in the autumn, be- 
longs toWalckenaer’s genus Epcira. Its body, 
when full grown, is nearly os large asa hazel 
nut, is of a deep chestnut brown colour, and 





DIADEM SPIDER.—(TPRIRA DIADEMA,) 


the abdomen beautifully marked by a lon- 
gitudinal scrics of round milk-white spots, 
crossed by others of a similar appearance, 
80 ax to represent in some degree the pattern 
ofasmall diadem. It is chicfly scen during 
the autumnal season in our gardens, where, 
in some convenient spot or shelter, it forms 
a large, round, close web of yellow silk, in 
which it deposits its eggs, guarding this web 
with a secondary one of a looser texture. 
The young are hatched in the ensuing May, 
the parent insects dying towards the close of 
autumn. At the tip of the abdomen are 
pluced five papillw or tents, through which 
the spider draws its thread. The eyes, which 
are situated on the upper part of the thorax, 
are cight in number, placed at a small dis- 
tance from each other. The fangs with 
which the animal wounds its prey are strong, 
eurved, sharp-pointed, and each furnished 
on the inside, near the tip, with a small ob- 
long hole or slit, through which is discharged 
a poisonous fluid into the wound made by 
the point itself. The fect are of x hizhl 
curious atrueture ; the two claws with which 
each is terminated being furnished on its 
under aide with several parallel processes 
resembling the tecth of a coinb, and cnabling 
the spider to manage with the utmost facility 
the threads inits web, &c. (See SriprEr.] 


DIAMOND BEETLE. (Entimus.) This 


splendid Coleopterous insect belongs to the 
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parts of South America. It is often, with u 
magnifying glass of no great power, formed 





DIAMOND BELT E.—(ENTINUS NOBILAIA.) 


into a very pleasing toy to amuse young 
people. There are small species of Curculio- 
nice in our own island, however, which are 
scarcely less brilliant when magnified under 
a good light, and with sufficient power. 


DIAPERIS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects. (Sce FAXICORNES.] 


DICAUM. A genus of Tenuirostral 
Birds, allied to the CreEPERS : they do not | 
use their tails as these birds do; and they - 
ure generally brilliant in colour, having 
more or less of scarlet in their plumage. | 
Different specics are found in Asia and its | 
islands, and also in Austrulia. 


DICOTYLES, or PECCARY. 
of Quadrupeds allied to Swine. 
CARY.) 


DICRONOCEPHALUS. <A_ genus of 
Coleoptera belonging to the family Ceto- 
niadie, described by Mr. Hope. The male, 
which is the only sex at present known, is 
remarkable for the two horns on the head, 
which are bent up. The only known apecies, | 
Dicronocephalus Wallichit, is a native of 


A genus 
[See PEce | 





DR, WAT.LICHU'N BEFTLE, 
(MORONCORPUALUS WALLICUtT.) 


Nepitl, having been found by Dr. Wallich 


when botanizing among the Himalaya 
mountains. It is of a ycllowish gray colour, 
and its general fourm will be better seen by 
the accompanying cut than by any descrip~ 
tion. It is at present very rare in collec- 
tions (there is one, however, in the British 
Museum); but, like its congeners, Narycius 
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terystes and Phodimus, from the Eastern | voice as the larger kind of dogs have in ge- 


officers and colonists will make these pretty | neously sai 
and singular insccts more common. hove mdt inte Rhein however, to belicve 
s1., thet the Dingo is the descendant of a race 
DIDELPHIDZ. A family of quadrupeds ba : 
belonging to the order Marsupialia, and con- oe ened: which haa returned to 
sisting of the genus Didelphis, or Opossum. ; 


and cight below, the canines being one on | state in New Zealand, whenee many bones 
each side of either jaw, and the molars seven, , 

the four last, or true molars, being crowned 
with sharp tubercles. The limbs are short ; 
the feet plantigrade ; and the tocs, which 
are five on each foot, armed with sharp, 
strong, curved claws, except the inner tue or 
thumb on the hinder feet, which is opposable 
and destitute of a nail. The tail, except at 
the hase, is scaly and naked ; and it is usu- 
ally more or less prehensile. In some species 
the pouch fs entirely wanting, being indi- 
cated only by a slight fold of the skin. (See 
OrossuM.) 


DIDUNCULUS. A genus of birds found 
in ie South Sea Islands. [See GNatHo- 
DON, 


DIDUS. A genus of bigds now extinct. 
(See Dovo.] 


DIMERA. A section of the order Z/lom- 
optcra, comprising much smaller insects 
than those included in the section 7rfmera, 
and distinguished from them by having only 
two joints in the tarsi; with antenna longer 
than the head, and composcd of from six to 
ten filiform joints; whilst they differ from 
the AMonomera by the winged individuals 
possessing four wings, the anterior being 
ordinurily of the same membranous texture 
asthe posterior. The section consists of the 
families Psyllida, A phidie, and A leyrodide. 


DIMYARIA. The name given to the 
second order of Conchiferce, or Bivalve Shells. 
It contains a great number of familics, which 
may be grouped into fuur divisions, arising 
partly from the shape of the foot of its 
molluscous inhabitant, but chiefly from the 
more or less perfect manner in which the 
valves close upon ench other. Sometimes 
the term Limusculosa is given to this order. 


DINGO, or AUSTRALIAN DOG. This 
species of the canine race has a very wolf- 
like appearance. The ears are short und 
erect; the tuilrather bushy ; the hair, which 
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specicas must have been at least fourteen 
feet high, and it is believed that sone speei- 
mens may have been stil) higher. Our 
space will not allow of our entering into the 
interesting details of comparative anatomy, 
which Professor Owen has given im his 
elaborate Memoir in the Tranactions of the 
Zoological Socicty --to which the reader is 
referred. It is known to the natives by the 
name of Jfva. 


DINOTHERIUM., <A genus of extinct 
herbivorous quadrupeda, of gigantic dimen- 
sions; but as only fragments of this huge 
creature have yet been found, the size of the 
entire animal cannot be accurately given. 





SENYL OF DINOTHERIOM AXGANTETM 


A skull of one was disinterred at Eppleshcim, 
in Hesse Darmstadt, in 1836, measuring about | 
four fect in length and three in breadth ; | 
from which, according to the calculutions | 
of Cuvier and Kaup, the Dinotherium is ; 
supposed to have attained the length of 
eighteen feet. Dr. Buckland, who paid great | 
attention to the remains of this immense 
specimen of extinct Mammualin, is decidedly 
of opinion that it was an uqtetic aniinal. * it 
ix mechanically impossible,” he observes, 
“that a lower jaw, nearly four fect long, 
loaded with such heavy tuske at its extremity 
could have been otherwise than cumbrous 
and inconvenient to the quadruped ohh 
on dry land. No such disadvantage would 
have attended this structure in a large ani- 
mal destined to live in water; and the 
aquatic habita of the family of Tapirs, to 
which the Dinotherium was most nearly 
DINGO,—(CANIS FAMITIANIB ACSTRALABI@.) | a )iigd render it probable that, Ike them, 


is of a reddish dun colour, is long, thick, and | it was an inhabitant of fresh-water lakes 
straight. This dog is extremely fierce, and | and rivers,” &c. The Doctor subacquently 
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and Cyphonocephalus, from India, and Mic- | has the same sort of snarling and howling | 


Islands, the active researches of Indian j neral ; shough by some {ft has been erro- | 
d neither to bark nor growl, | 


They ure restricted to America. They sre DINORNIS. A genus of birds allied to | 
characterized by having ten incisors above | the Ostrich tribe, now only found in a tossil : 


have been sent to this country. One of Ute 
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says, “ Professor Kaup and Dr. Klipstcin have 
recently published a description and figures 
of this head, in which they statc that the 
very remarkable form and dispositions of 
the hinder part of the skull show it to have 
been connected with muscles of extraordi- 
Dary power, to give that kind of movement 
to the head which would admit of the 
peculiar action of the tusks in digging into 
and tearing up the earth. They further 
observe that my conjectures respecting the 
aquatic habits of this animal are confirmed by 
approximations in the form of the occipital 
bone to the occiput of Cetacea ; the Dinothe- 
rium, in this structure, affording a new and 
important link between the Cetacea and 
the Pachydermata." 


DIODON. A remarkable your of Plectog- 
nathi, or bony fishes with soldered jaws. 


The Diopon  Hystrix, commonly 
termed the Sea-Porcupine, is of a nearly 
spherical forin, sometimes measuring not 
less than two feet in length ; but it possersca 
the power of inflating or contracting itself ut 
pleasure by means of an internal skin or 
membrane situated bencath the exterior or 
spin covering. Its colour is a pale grey, 
the back being of a somewhat deeper cast ; 
and the whole body is marked at the base 
of each spine by oa round black spot; the 
fins being also spotted. When taken by o 
line and hook, it inflates its body and 
elevates its spines to the highest possible 
degree, as if endeavouring to wound in all 
directions ; nor can it be touched without 
danger until it is dead. It is a native of the 
Indian and American seas; and its ficsh is 
coarse and worthless. 


The Ostona Diopon (Diodon atinge) 
differs from the former in being of a more 
lengthened shape, and in having the spines 
rather round than triangular. Its general 
eolour is prey, deeper on the back, and with 
a cast of pink on the Jower parts like the 
Diodon Hystrix: it is marked with numerous 
round black spots ; but it is only from twelve 
to fifteen inches in length. Unless very 
carefully cleaned, it is dangerous to eat it ; 
for if not absolutely poisunous, the flesh is 
highly unwholesome. It is a native of the 
Indian and American seas. 


Besides the above, there is the Rounn 
Diopon (Diodon orbicularia), about nine or 
ten inches in length ; which is considered a 
poisonous fish: PLumien's Diopon (Dio- 
don Plumieri), a species very nearly allied to 
the Oblong Diodon : and the Patcnrp Dio- 
pon (Diodon liturosus), which inclines to a 
globular shape, and is marked on each side 
of the body with an oval patch and two 
transverse ones; and on the back a round 
spot encircling the dorsal fin : spines white 
wit brown tips, and all the fins greenish 
yellow. 

“One day,” says Mr. Darwin (while on 
the coast of Brazil), “I was amused by 
watching the habits of a Diodon, which was 
caught swimming near the shore. This fish 
is well known to possess the singular power 
of distending itself into a nearly spherical 
form. After having been taken out of water 
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for a short time, and then again immersed 
in it, a considerable quantity both of water 
and air was absorbed by the mouth, and 
perhaps likewise by the branchial apertures. 
The process is effected by two methods ; the 
air is swallowed, and is then forced into the 
cavity of the body, its return being ire 
vented by a muscular contraction which is 
externally visible; but the water, I ob- 
served, entered in a stream through the 
mouth, which was wide open and motionless ; 
this latter action must therefore depend on 
suction. The skin about the abdomen is 
much looser than that of the back ; hence, 


during the inflation, the lower surface be- | 


comes far more distended than the upper; 
and the fish, in consequence, floats with its 
back downwards. 
the Diodon, in this position, is able toswim ; 
but not only can it thus move forward in a 
straight line, but ikewise it can turn round 
to either side. This latter movement is 
effected solely by the aid of the pectoral 
fins, the tail being collapsed, and not used. 
From the neay being buoyed up with so 
much air, the branchial openings were out 
of water: but a stream drawn in by tho 
mouth constantly flowed through them. 


“The fish, having remained in this dig- : 


tended state for a short time, gencrally ex- 
pelled the air and water with considerable 
force from the branchial apertures and 
mouth. It could emit, at will, a portion of 


the water; and it appears, therefore, pro- | 
bable, that this fluid is taken in partly for | 


the sake of regulating its specific gravity. 
This Diodon possessed several means of de- 
fence. 
eject water from its mouth to some distance, 
at the same time it made a curious nvise by 
the movement of its jaws. By the inflation 
of its body, the papilla, with which the skin 
is covered, became erect and pointed. But 
the most curious cirenmetance was, that it 


emitted from the skin of its belly, when | 


handled, a most beautiful carmine red and 
fibrous secretion, which stained ivory and 
paper in so curious a manner, that the tint 
is retained with all its brightness to the 
present day. 


DIOMEDEA. A genus of Palmiped birds, 
(Sce ALBATROSS.) 


DIOPSIS, or TELESCOPE FLY. <A: 
very singular genus of Diptereus insects, re- | 


markable for the enormously developed pe- 
dicels on which the eyes are situated. They 
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TELESOOPE LY. 
(PIOPS15 MAOROPTHTHALMA,) 
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Cuvier doubts whether , 


It could give a severe bite, and could | 
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and vegetable matter it contains 
ote of some flies live in toadstools and 
excrescences growing on trees; those 
of others in rotten wood and bark. And, 
finally, many lay their eggs on corerplllars, 
and on various other larve, the 
bodies of which the maggots hatched from 
these eggs live till they destroy their victims. 
Besides performing their various appointed 
tasks in the economy of nature—files, and 
other insects, subserve another highly im- 
portant purpose, for which an allwise Pro- 
vidence has designed them, namely, that of 
furnishing food to numerous other animals. 
Not to mention the various kinds of 
sectivorous quadrupeds, many birds live 
partly or entirely on insects. Tho fincst 
song ns nightingales and thrushes, feast 
with the hi hest relish on ots of all 
kinds, as well as on flies and other ineccts, 
while warblers, swallows, &c. &c., devour 
these two-winged insects in great numbers. 
— The works of Meigen, Wiedemann, Mac- 
quart, end Robineau woidy; are the great 
authorities on this very numerous and every 
where distributed order of insects. 


DIPUS. (See JERBOA.] 


DIRT-DAUBER. The name given in 
the United States to a species of Hymenop- 
terous insect : for the account of the interest- 
ing habits of which see PELorrEvs. 


DIVERS. (Colymbidee.) <A_ genus 
aquatic birds, thus described by Bewick :— 
“ The biil is strong, straight, and pointed : 
the upper mandible longest; the edges of 
each bending inwards: nostrils lincar, the 
upper part divided by a small cutaneous 
appendage: tongue leng, pointed, and ser. 
rated on each side near the base: thighs 
placed far backward : legs thin and flat, and 
extended horizontally : toes four in number; 
the exterior the a i 3 the back one small, 
and joined to the interior by a thin mem- 
brane: tail short, consisting of twenty 
feathers. These birds are broad, flat, and 
long-bodied, and swim ina squat position 
on the water." 


The Great NorTuern Driver. 


(Colym- 


bus g ig) measures upwards of three 
feet in length, and four feet aix inches in 
breadth. he bill is black and strong, 


and to the corners of the mouth is four 
inches long; the head and neck are of a 
deep black, glossed with green and purple ; 
the hind part of the latter being streaked 
with a large white band shaped like a cres- 
cent; exactly under the throat is another 
band; and both are marked with black 
oblong strokes pointing downwards. The 
lower part of the neck is a deep black, tinged 
with a rich purple gloss; the breast and 
under side of the body is wholly white ; 
the sides of the breast are marked with black 
lines; and the back, the coverts of the wings, 
and the scapulars, are black, thickly marked 


with white spots. The tail is very short, 
‘and ‘almost hid by the scapulars; the legs 
and feet are black. The female is lesa than 


the male, and her whole upper plumage 


onan, 7 een 
&c., tend to prevent the water from becom! inclines more to brown. This bird inhabits 
ing putrid, by devonring the decayed ae the north of Europe and the Arctic coasts, 


of , ashy-purple. Fish is the principal food of 
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and is sometimes, though rarely, seen in 
England. It seldom quits the-sea, or retires 






GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 
(COLYMBUS GLA01A118.) 


inland, except during the period of incuba- 
tion, when it repairs to the borders of fresh- 
water lakes ; and the female deposits two 
large eggs of a pale clear yellowish colour 
marked with very large and small spots of 


this species, and the herring in particular, 
; the of fish, crustaceans, and marine 
vegétables. 


The REN-THROATED Diver. (Colymbus 
septentrionalis.) This species is about two 
| feet in length, and three feet four inches in 

breadth. The sides of the head, neck, and 

throat are mouse colour; the top of the 
head is spotted with black, the hinder and 
lower part of the neck are longitudinally 
rayed with black and white; the upper fore 
part of the neck, to the throat, is of a deep 
chestnut-red ; the breast and under parts of 
the plumage are pure white: the sides, the 
back, and the rest of the upper parts are 
blackish brown in the very old birds, but in 
those of the age of three or four years they 
are slightly sprinkled with small white spots. 
The male and female are nearly alike in 
their plumage. This species inhabits the 
same cold countries as the other Divers, and 
ite manners and habits do not from 
theira; but it is of a more lively character, 
and has a more sprightly appearance. They 
breed and are common in Hudson's Bay, 
Greenland, Iccland, the Zetland and Orkne 
Isles, &c. The female makes her nest, whic 
is composed of mose and herbage, lined with 
8 little of her own down, on the tba Aen fe of 
the shore: she lays two s, which are 
somewhat cara than those of a hen, and of 
a dingy bluish-white, thinly marked with 
dusky spots. They run ewiftly on the sur- 
face of the water, but are very awkward on 
land, from which they rise with difficulty : 
their flight, however, when once on the wing, 
is both strong and swift. 
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Biacx-raroated Diver (Colymbus | te covered in general with grey feathers, is 





The 
arcticus) differs in plum from the last 
Geecribed, and is rather r. The bill 
and front of the neck are black ; the hind 
part of the head and nepk are cinereous ; the 
morro Prd — i praasligettit tap pager toe 
white lines, an e part a glossy 
variable purple, black, and green. The 
back, the ae and the coverts of the 

are b 3: the two former being 
marked with aquare, and the latter wi 
round white : quills dusky ; tail black; 
legs dark, on the de. Like 
the preceding, this bird is common in all the 
Arctic ions ; and in its winter ons 
it visite England, Cermany. and Holland. 
Their are dressed, and made into caps, 
hoods, &c., and are much esteemed as a cu- 
Sering the head and breast in the rigor- 
ous climates in which these birds are found, 
the great thickness of the feathers rendering 
them very fit for that purpose. 


DOBCHICK, or DIDAPPER. (Podiceps 
minor.) A Palmipede bird of the Grebe kind. 
It seldom exceeds six ounces in weight: the 
beak is short, lerge at the base, and tape 
to the puint: the head is thickly clothe 
with downy feathers, which it can puff up 
at pleasure ; the cyes are large, the wings 
small, and it has nv tail. Its plumage on 
the back is of a deep blackish brown cvilour, 
and white on the belly. It moves with more 
facility under the water than on ite surface, 
and raises iteclf from that element with great 
difficulty ; but when once on the wing, it is 
capable of continuing its filght for a conai- 
derable time. “ Ornithologiats and sports- 
men describe the nest of this bird as being of 
a jarge size, and com of a very great 
quantity of grase and water-plants, at jeast 
a foot in thickness, and so placed in the water 
that the female hatches her eggs amidst the 
continual wet, in which they were first laid : 
and it is conjectured that the natural warmth 
of her body occasions a fermentation of the 
herbage, which greatly alds the incubation. 
She lays from four to six eggs, of a yellowish, 
dull white, and is said to cover them up with 
the surrounding leaves every time she has 
occasion to stir abroad." ( Bewick.) ~—There 
are several other species of the Dobchick ; as 
the Horned, the Eared, the Black and White 
Dobchick, &c.; all of which are larger than 
the one here described. [See Grene.) 


DODO. A large and most unwicldy bird, 
generally supposed to be extinct, and whose 
very existence at any period has been doubt- 
ed. But asthere are accounts of it in the 
works of more than one naturalist, and as 
it is deseribed moat minutely, it behoves us 
to collect the best information of it we can 
find. The Dodo is stated to be a native of 
the Meuritius, or Isle of France; and the 
Dutch, who first discovered it there, are said 
the nauseous bird, as well 

ble taate of appearance 
agreeable te i appearance, 
instead of giving one an idea of swiftness, 
the common attribute of birds in general, 
seems to strike the ination as something 
the most unwield inactive in nature. 


Its massive and ost globular body, which 
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barely supported on two clumsy } hil 
fa bead and neck. roe fom it ae manner 
ue. n ick and purs 
in iieelf, is surmounted by a head compose 
of two enormous mandibles, opening far be- 
the eyes, which are » and 


prominent ; 20 that the huge bird, in gaping, 





HEAD AND FOOT OF DOLG, 
(Corpus INKP) 98.) 


exhiblts a most enormous mouth: hence the 
bill fs of an extrnordinary length, thick, 
sharp at the end, and having each chap 
crooked in opposite dircctions; and the two 
mandibles, which are of a bluish-white co- 
lour, in some measure resemble two spoons 
laid back to back. The Dodo seems to bo 
so weighed down by 4te own gravity, as 
scarcely to possess strength sufficient to givo 
curey to its motions ,and it appears among 
the feathered tribe what the Sloth does 
smong quest da, an unresisting creature, 
ually incapable of flight or defence. Its 
wings are covered with soft ash-coloured 
feathers, intermixed with a yellowish-white, 
but they are too short to render it any es- 
sential service in flying ;: Its tail is composed 
of a few emal) curled feathers of a light 
ash-colour; its legs are too short to assist 
i¢ in running ; and {ite body fe cxcecdlngly 
clumsy. From ali that can be gathered con- 
cerning this obscurely known bird, it would 
seem that the species has entirely disap- 
peared ; and we now possess no more of it 
at the A dirag ts day than a foot preserved in 
the British Museum, and a head and fovt in 
bad condition at the Ashmolean Museum in 
rd.—Dr. Melville has written, in con- 
Junction with Mr. Strickland, an elaborate 
memoir on this bird, which they belleve to 
have been a Pigeon somewhat allied to the 
genus Trexon. This memuir, or part of It, 
which embraces the history of the SOLITAIRE, 
was read at the meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Oxford, 1847. It will shortly be 
published, with most exquisitely accurate 
engravings from the pencil of Mr. Dinkel. 
In the British Museum there is a painting 
believed to be a representation of this bird ; 
and in the same case are casts from the Oxford 
remains, and other caste throwing light on 
ite history. It isa bird which would appear 
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to have become extinct within the last 200 
ears. Mr. Duncan, of the Ashmolean 
useum, has published an excellent history 
of ail that was known of it up to his time. 
[See GwaTHODON : SOLITAIRE.] 


DOG. (Canis familiaris.) This moet 
faithful and valuable domestic —so remark- 
ab his incorruptible fidelity, his lastin 





attachment, his inexhaustible diligence, an 
his ready obedience — deserves the eu- 
logies that have been bestowed upon him, 


and all the kindness that can be shown him, 
by his master and companion, Man. But in- 
dependent of his being the most sagacious of 
all known quadrupeds, and the acknow- 
ledged friend of mankind, he is possessed of 
all those native qualities which contribute 
to the convenience, and generally conciliate 
the affections, of the human species. A na- 
tural co e and ferocious disposition 
render the Dog in his savage state a for- 
midable enemy to all other animals: but 
these qustities speedily Pas to very different 
ones in the domestic 06 whose only am- 
bition seems to be the desire of pleasing : he 
aprrosches with a timid respect, and lays 
his strength, his courage, and all his useful 
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talents at the feet of his master ; he waits his 
orders, consults his looks, and a single glance 


is sufficient to put him in motion. Con- 
stant in his affections, and grateful for the 
slightest favours, he ishumble and suppliant 
under his owner's displeasure, and eventually 
disarme resentinent byunwearied submission, 
When the care of the house is submitted to 
him, he appears proud of the charge, and, 
like a faithful eentinel, he goes his rounds, 
and gives manifest indications that he is 
intent on hie duty. Thus useful in himeelf. 
and being admitted, as it were, to a par- 
ticipation of empire, he exerts a degree of 
superiority over all other animals which 
stand in need of human protection. The 
flocks and herds obey his voice more readily 
even than that of the shepherd or the herds- 
man ; he conducts them, guards them, con- 
fines them within their appointed limits, and 
considers thelr enemies as his own. Nor are 
his arts less serviceable in pursuit, or his un- 
flinching courage lcse valuable to man, than 
his personal attachment, his obedient watch- 
aan end his patient submission, are en- 

c. n J 

Cuvier observes that the Dog exhibits “ the 
most singular, the most complete, and the 
most useful comquest that man has ever 
made. Every species has become our pro- 
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perty each individual is entirely devoted 
to master, assumes his manners, distin- 
guishes and defends his property, and re- 
mains attached to him even unto death ; and 
all this proceeds neither from mere necesel' 
nor constraint, but solely from true gratitu 
and real friendship. The swiftness, the 
strength, and the scent of the Dog have 
created for man a powerful ally against 
other animals, and were perhaps necessary 
to the establishment of society. It is the 
only animal that has followed man through 
every region of the earth." What the great 
French naturalist has here said is strictly 
true ; but every person must agree with Mr. 
M‘Culloch, that “it is singular that neither 
Cuvier, nor any one of those by whom his 
statements have been copied, should haye 
mentioned that this account is applicable 
only to Europe. All Mahommedan nations 
regard the 8 as impure, and will not 
touch it without an ablution. The same is 
also the case with the Hindoos. From the 
Hellespont to the confines of Cochin-China, 
dogs are unappropriated, and have no 
master. They prowl about the towns and 
villages; and though they are naturally 
more familiar, they are in no respect more 
domesticated, than the carrion crows, kites, 
vultures, &c. which assist them in perform- 
ing the functions of scavengers." 

f we had sufficient space, and it were ne- 
cessary to the elucidation of the subject, 
numcrous instances might be cited of the 

acity, affection, courage: generous dis 
sition, and other estimable qualities of this 
animal, which, if such instances were not 
well authenticated, would appear incredible; 
but the universality of such cases renders it 
almost a matter of certainty that there are 
few of our readers whose own experience 
will not furnish them with “anecdotes” of 
this nature, no less wonderful than true. 
We shall therefore proceed, without further 
digression, in an attempt to trace, in the 
pages of the most eminent naturalists, the 
source or origin of the species, as far as the 
intermixture of races or the influence of 
domestication will permit. 

Pennant is of opinion that the original 


‘stock of Dogs in the Old World is with great 


reason supposed to be the jackal; that from 
their tamed offspring, casually crosecd with 
the wolf and the fox, have arisen the num- 
berless forms and sizes of the canine race. 
Buffon, with much in are © has traced out 
a genealogical table of all the known Dogs, 
deducing ail the other varicties from 

Shepherd's Dog, variously affected by cli- 
mate, and other casual circumstances, In 
the Alpine regions, for instance, this Dog is 
much larger and stronger than in England. 
From the recent observations of travellers 
in the high northern parts of the world, 
where, al des Dogs have been employed 
for an incalculable length of time, they still 
retain much of the external appearance and 
general carriage of a wild animal, it would 
seem that Pennant’s suggestion is worthy of 
attention. But at the same time it should be 
remarked, that the breed of » produced 
from the wolf and varieties of the domestic 
dog, during a long succession of generations, 
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still retains marked characteristics of the 
predominance of the savage oe de- 
rived from ite untamed progen 

—_ and vivid expression of the eye, fero- 






that th 
European Dogs evince as great an anti 
to the Eequimaux species as they ous 


wolf. 
In Mr. Bell's History of British Quadru- 
this subject is discussed at considerable 
h, and with much freedom. “It may 
not be uninteresting,” says our author, “to 
examine what is the real state of the ques- 
tion, as it regards the original form, from 
which all the numerous varieties of the Doc 
have sprung. In order to come to any 
rational conclusion on this head, it will be 
n to ascertain to what type the 
enimal approaches most nearly, after hav- 
: ing for many successive generations existed 
' in a wild state, removed from the influence 
, of domestication, and of association with 
! mankind. Now we find that there are seve- 
ral different instances of the existence of 
Dogs in such a state of wildness as to have 
lost even that common character of domes- 
tication, variety of colour and marking. Of 
_ these, two very romarkable ones are the 
Dhole of India, and the Dingo of Australia ; 
' there jis, besides, a half-reclaimed race 
amongst the Indians of North America, and 
! another, also partially tamed, in South 
_ America, which doserve attention : and it is 
: found that these races, in different degrees, 
and in a greater degree as they are more 
' wild, exhibit the lank and gaunt form, the 
| lengthened limbs, the long and slender 
‘ muzzle, and the great comparative strength 
' which characterize the Wolf; and that the 
' tail of the Australian Dog, which may be 
considered as the most remote from domes- 
_ tication, assumes the slightly bushy form of 
' that animal. 
“We have here. then, a considcrable ap- 
! proximation to a well-known wild animal 
: of the same genus, in races which, though 
| doubtless dvscended from domesticated 
| ancestors, have gradually assumed the wild 
‘ condition ; and it is worthy of especial 
: remark, that the anatomy of the Wolf, and 
| its osteology in particular, does not differ 
ogs in general, more than the 
| different kinds of dogs do from each other. 
The cranium is absolutely similar, and so 
are all, or nearly all, the other essential 
parts; and to strengthen still further tho 
robability of their Identity, the Dog and 
olf will readily breed together, and their 
P y is fertile. The obliquity in the 
tion of the eyes in the Wolf is one of the 
characters in which it differs from the Dogs; 
and although it is very desirable not to rest 
too much upon the effects of habit or struc- 
ture, it is not perhaps straining the point, to 
attribute the forward direction of the eyes 
in the Dogs, to the constant habit, for many 
successive generations, of looking forward 
to their master, and obeying his voice. 
“ A point of very considerable importance 
in the -gueion of the identity of species is 
the period of gestation. This circumstance 
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disposition, and severity of bite. It 
lar fact, if of 


is so invariable in individuals of the same | Wolf is probably the orig 
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species, and so rarely the same in those which 
are distinct, however nearly they may be 


tors, in the | allied, that if, in this reapect, two animals 


be found to differ, it would be a strong 

und for doubting at least, perhape even 
‘or rejecting, the opinion of their identity ; 
and, on the other hand, their abeolute cofn- 
cidence on this point would afford a col- 
lateral argument of equal force in Its favour. 
Buffon indeed relates an instance of the 
Wolf, in which the period might possibly 
have been seventy-three days; but even on 
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his own showing, it might have beon no | 
more than aixty-three ; and certain clrcum- 
stances detailed in the account afford atrong 
reason for believing this to have been the 
case. Hunter, who instituted a sories of 
interesting and, as far as they went, im- 
portant experiments, In order to axcertain 
whether the Wolf and the Jackal would 
respectively breed with the Dog, comes to 
the conclusion, on finding the affirmative to 
be truc in both instances, that the Dog, the 
Wolf, and the Jackal are of one species. 
But he found that the period of the Jackal 
is fifty-nine days, whilst that of the Wolf 
is slxty-three days, the same as that of the 
common Dog. Destnarest also gives sixty- 
three days as the period of the Wolf. As 
far as this character goes, therefore, it is in 
favour of the identity of the Wolf and ’ 
and of the specific distinctness of the Jackal. 
The conclusion which Hunter draws from 
the fact that each of these wild animals will 
breed with the Dog, and produce young 
which are fertile again with the Dug, is, 
however, not pet watisfuctory ; and the 
argument would be much stronger were It 
proved that the progeny would breed with 
each other, which has not at present been 
done. It appears that in many other cases 
especially amongst birds, the hybrids wi 
breed with either of the parent species ; but 
the more satisfactory experiment just pro- 
remains to be tried; and until this 
been done, the chain of evidence is 
incomplete, and the validity of the argument 
derived from the alleged fertility of progen 
is inconclusive.” (Our author here detai 
some striking facts to prove that the su)- 
posed untameéable ferocity of the Wolf may 
not merely be subdued, but that he may 
become t attached and friendly to those 
who treat with kindness.) * 
“ Upon the whole, the argument in favour 
of the view which I have en, that the | 
r of all the 
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}{ eanine races, may be thus stated: — The 
structure of the animal is identical, or so 
nearly so, as to the strongest a priort 
evidence in its favour. The Dog must have 

derived from an animal susceptible of 
the highest degree of domestication, and 
ooeris of great affection for mankind ; 
which has been abundantly proved of the 
Wolf. Dogs having returned to a wild 
state, and continued in that condition 
through many successive generations, ex- 
hibit characters which approximate more 
and more to those of the Wolf, in proportion 
as the Influence of domestication ceases to 
act. The two animals will breed together, 
and produes fertile young. The period of 
gestation is the same. 

“The races of Dogs have at different times 
been variously classified, according to the 
views of the respective authors; but, as it 
appears to me, with very little truth in a 
zoological point of view, and as little prac- 
tical advantage. Although it is obvious that 
certain varteties approach more nearly to 
each other in habit and confurmation than 
others, there is not sufficient ground for a 
regular systematic arrangement. Buffon 
¥. Cuvier, and other authors, have attempted 
such classifications ; but thcy have been 
merely artificial, and in many instances huve 
gone upon erroneous suppositions as to the 
origin of mixed races. 

“The food of the Dog is various. It will 
live on cooked vegetable matters, but prefers 

|} animal food, and is particularly fond of it 
when approaching putrefaction. Its sto- 
mach will digest portions of bone. In drink- 
ing, it laps with the tongue; it never per- 
spires; but the nose is naked and moist; 
and when hot, the tongue hangs out of the 
mouth, and a considerable quantity of water 
drops from it. It walks round the place it 
ia about to lie down upon, and coils itself u 

| in the same direction. The female gocs wit 
young sixty-three days, and usually has 

| about six or eight at a litter; though some- 
times as many as twelve or fourteen. These 
are blind at birth, and do not acquire their 
sight until the tenth day. It is commonly 
stated that the male puppies resemble the 
father, and the ferhale the mother: this, 
however, if it be true to a certain extent, is 
not absolute! #0; but, like many other ani- 
mals, the father of the first litter often pro- 
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dhices att; impression which is scarcely lost 


in ‘all. the subsequent ones. This is a fact 
‘worthy of particular attention,.ag it bears 
afpon a question of as great interest and im- 

é of animal 


Lcghesices as any . the whole re See peberal 
ology. Such are some of: the 

abies of the whole apecies; and there are 
many others which are tuo well 
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require repetition. Those which belong to 
the different races will be briefly mentioned 
under the separate heads.” 

Like the young of most animals which 
bring forth many at a time, the is not 

rfectly formed when first produced. Dur- 
24 their blind state the bones of their skulls 
are incomplete, their bodies are inflated, 
their noses are contracted, and their whole 
figure is but imperfectly represented’; but in 
less than a month the pure begins to ac- 
quire all its senses, and from that time makes 
hasty advances to perfection. At the end of 
the fourth month, the Dog, like other ani- 
mals, sheds some of his teeth, which are re- 
newed by such as are permanent. The teeth 
of the Dog being his principal, and indeed 
his only defence, they are formed in such a 
manner as to render him the most essential 
services: he cuts with his incisors or fore- 
teeth; he holds with his four at canine 
ones; and he chews with hie grinders, which 
are fourteen in number, and so placed that 
when his jaws are shut there remains a dis- 
tance between them; so that on opening his 
mouth to the greatest possible stretch, he 
does not lose the power of his jaws. Though 
the Dog is a voracious animal, he is capable 
of enduring hunger for a cousiderable length 
of time : it seema, indeed, that water is more 
necessary to his subsistence than food; and 
ho drinks often, though not abundantly. 

We shall conclude this article with some 
extracts from an ingenious essay “On the 
Dog, as the Companion of Man his Geo- 
Pernice: Distribution,” by Dr. T. Hodg- 

in, in The Zooloyist, edited by Mr. New- 
man:—“ The most striking natural group, 
the most marked in its characters, and the 
most widely diffused of all the known va- 
rietics, is that which we may trace from 
China, over the northern portion of the old 
continent, to the islands of the Northern 
QOccan and the northern part of America. In 
this wide extent we find, as we should rea- 
sonably anticipate, soine distinctly marked 
subdivisions, yct all so brat maintain- 
ing the common type, that the least skilful 
observer must immediately recognize the 
family resemblance. The dogs constituting 
this group may be thus enumerated : 1. Those 
of China. 2. Those of Kamskatka, and others 
of the same stock employed in drawing 
sledges in the northern parts of Asiatic Rus- 
sia. 3. The very distinctly marked variety 
of dogs oceurring in the northern parts of 
Europe, and which are ealled Spitz in Ger- 
many, but which are known as Pomers 
dogs when introduecd into France and ae 
land. 4. The dogs of Iceland, with whic. 
are probably eonnected those of Lapland and 
Greenland. And lastly, those of the Esqui- 
maux. A very remarkable family likeness 
is to be detected in all this group, of which 
perhaps the most striking features are the 
sharpened nose, rather small f Agpasoy eara, 
the approaching eyes but little projecting, 
the superior length of hair about the neck, 
with a greater or less tendency to s rr ] 
on the other parts of the body, and, in most 
instances, an elevated curled tail, with a 
temper which, may be characterized as rest- 
less and irritable. We meet with many va- 
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‘guch known connexion, the whole grou 
‘ which we are now speaking has something 
. more of the wolfish expression than any other 
, Variety of the Canis familiaris. 


| stock, which will 





rieties in stature, colour, and length of hair. 
Thus it would appear that the dogs of China 
often black, the epitelium of the mouth 
d tongue having the same colour. Those 


® we see specimens both of large and 
of small size, having the same ¢ 
teristic form. Those of the Esquimaux and 


Kamskatkadales are of rather a large size, 


©} 
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whilst those of Iceland are small, and pro- 
bably lower in proportion than any other of 
the group. The dogs of this group sl ined to 
ditfer as widely in their degree of fidelity and 
docility. The Pomeranian variety, which ia 
rhaps the most completely domesticated, 

s faithful and sagacious, and makes an ex- 

cellent guard, and the emaller specimens 
become the admired pets of the ladies. From 
an example which came to my knowledge, 
I am inclined to believe that the Chinese 
dogs have the same character. Those of 
the Esquimaux and the Kamskatkadales are 


: chiefly valuable on account of their strength 


and endurance of fatigue ; but they are often 
ill-tem and untractable ; and though 
decidedly sagacious and capable of being 
trained as retric :rs, they are destructive 

and cannot be lett with safety in the way of 
live stock, bearing in this, as well as in some 
other particulars, a strong resemblance to 
the wolf, with which it is known that their 
blood is occasionally blended. It may, 
however, be ubserved, that independently oe 
oO 


o * 
* Another extensive division of the species, 


' and which appears to me to have been spread 


over a different portion of the globe, and 
probably to belong to the western part of 
Asia, the southern gerbes of Europe, and north 
of Africa, may perhaps be regarded as com- 
prising the true hunting dogs. They possess, 
for the most part, well-developed noses; 
their cars are large, broad, and jentulcus 
their proportions rather thick than other- 
wise ; their jaws large as compared with 
other dogs, and their tails thick. The de- 
scriptions of hounds left by Greek authors, 
seem to have been applied to dogs of this 

also r ized in the 
old English hound, and jn all the varieties 
of the modern hound, down to the beagle. 
The pointer strikingly exhibits the same 
characters, and all the varieties of spaniel 


| appear to be essentially branches of the same 
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family, though probably modified by a cross, 
respecting which I shall presentl ard @ 
conjecture. The true smooth terrier appears 
to be of the same division, though some pase- 
ing under this name are probably mixed 
th another stock. In some of the dogs of 
this group we find probably the most marked 
effects of culture. Their ae pendulous 
ears, as in some varieties of rabbits, may be 
referred to this cause. With a greater de- 
e of submission and attention to man, 
they have aleo a greater degree of depend- 
ence upon him, and some almost resemble 
the sheep and the cow in this respect, whilst 
their more artificial faculties; which have 
been cultivated for shan genera have 
become innate in the o bring. Thus the 
pointer’s PUPPY: of a few weeks old, begins 
to point of his own accord, and anticipates 
the first lessons of his trainer ; just as young 
horses will frequently adopt the artifici 
paces which have been taught to their sires. 





“A third group is less distinctly marked | 


asa whole, and I am not prepared to lay 
any great stress on the reasons which have 
induced me to bring some of its varieties 
eee ; but in others we have the strongest 
evidence of their affinity, both in visible 
characters and known connection of blood, 
notwithstanding great apparent differences 
of figure. In this group I would place the 
grey ound, and that variety of shepherd's 
og which most vearly approaches him in 
form. It would be quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the shepherd's dog is a single va- 
riety, since different kinds of dogs are em- 
loyed for this purpose in different districts. 
he transition of the greyhound to one of 
the shepherd's dogs takes place by almost 
insensible degrees, and Cowper's description 
of half lurcher and half cur must be familiar 
and graphic to almost every one. In tho 
young animals, when no mutilation of the 
tail has taken place, the resemblance is most 
striking. Another varicty, perhaps, is more 
related to the greyhound than even any va- 
riety of shepherd's dog ; I mean the English 
bull-dog. It was the perception of the 
striking resemblance in some points exhi- 
bited in these animals, notwithstanding their 
general difference of figure, before I was 
aware of the actual eprint which 
breeders are careful to maintain, which first 
led me to notice the indications of a natural 
grouping which would seem to clash with 
artificial arrangement. Though the bull- 
dog is short, compact, and heavy, with a 
roverblally large blunt head and broad 
‘ace, and the greyhound is the very emblem 
of lightness, his elongated nose, head, and 
neck resembling a snake, his back long, 
curved, and flexible, his body, which, wit 
sufficient room for the organs of circulation 
and respiration, affords almost none for those | 
of digestion, and supported on long and 
slender limbs, which seem to render him ! 
among quadrupeds what the hirondelle de | 
mer is among birds—there are individual | 
points of resemblance between the two dogs 
which are perhaps more striking than any 
which can be found among other varieties. 
The feet and tocs are remarkably deli- | 
cately formed; the ears small and pointed, | 
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pet bp generally inclined to be pendulous, 
capable of erected ; the tail remarkably 
slender, some of the stoutest beige Poe having 
tails which would grace an Italian grey-~ 
hound. Similar colours also prevail in both 
varieties, and more especially the brindled, 
the mottled, and the more or less white. In 
both, the sense of smell is slow for the dog, 
whilst the sight is good. Both are ferocious 
and savage when eet on: the ferocity of the 
et hase is not unfrequently shown in the 
struction of sheep.”’ 

The author then gives reasons for pre- 
suming that the Newfoundland dog, which 
he says has been regarded asa large species 
of water-spaniel, is distinctly traceable to 
the Esquimaux stock ; and he concludes by 
observing that whatever may be the value 
and results of inquiries like these, as respects 
the study of ethnology, the labour n not 
be in vain as respects the animals them- 
selves, since conclusions of more or less prac- 
tical value can scarcely fail to be deduced 
for the guidance of the breeder and the be- 
nefit of the public. 

Dogs are found in all parts of the world, 
with the exception of a few groups of islands 
in the Southern Pacific Ocean. But it is 
only in temperate climates that they pre- 
serve their ardour, courage, sagacity, and 
other talents. (See BLoopHouND, BuLL-noe, 
FOXHOUND, GREYHOUND, Hounn, Mastirr, 
Pointer, SPANIEL, SHEPHERD'S Boa, &e.] 


DOG-FISH. (Scyllium catulus.) This 
species of Shark, called the Large-spotted 
-fish, is from two to three feet In length; 
the head is large; the snout prominent and 
slightly pointed: the skin rough; boy 
cylindric; the colour a brownish grey, wit 
a slight tinge of pale brick red, and marked 
with very numerous blackish or dusky spote; 
the belly whitish, and very smooth. These 
fish, when at their full growth, weigh about 
twenty pounds each: they are caught in 
considerable numbers on our own coasts, 
where their voracious habits do great injury 
to the fisheries ; and in Scotland they con- 
stitute no inconsiderable part of the food of 
the poor. The rough skin of this fish is used 
by joiners and other artificers in polishing 
various substances, particularly wood, and 
= Eee known by the name of “ fish- 


The SMALL-SPOTTED DocG-FisH (Scyl- 
lium canicula) is in many respects simi- 
lar to the preceding, and is one of the most 
common especies on our southern coasts, 
where, keeping near the bottom of the water, 
it feeds on small fish and crustacea. The 
upper part of the body is marked with nu- 
merous small, dark, reddish-brown spots, on 
a pale reddish ground ; the spots on the fins 
Jarre larger and less numerous than those 
on . 


The Pickep Doc-risn (Spinar acanthias) 
is a species very common on the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, where it is almost univer- 
sally called the Bone Dog; it is also very 
numerous on the north-eastern and western 
coaste, and is often seen in shoals rainy od 
Scotch islands. This fish is distinguished from 
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the others of this claes by having « single 
spine placedin front of of ite two dorsal 
fins, and from which it derives its name. 
We learn from Mr. Yarrell, who quotes Mr. 
Couch, that “they are sometimes found in 
incalculable num to the no small an- 
noyance of the fishermen, whose hooks they 
cut from the lines in a rapid succession. 
The Picked Dog bends iteelf into the form 
of a bow for the purpose of using its spines, 
and by @ sudden motion causes them to 
spring asunder in opposite directions: and 
a0 accurately is this intention effected, that 
if a finger be placed on its head, it will strike 
it without picrcing ite own skin.” Length 
about twenty inches; the upper part of the 
head and body slate grey ; under parts yel- 
owish. 

Another species, called the BLacx- 
MOUTHED DoG-FIsH, (from the colour of the 
inside of its mouth) is well known in the 
Mediterranean. It runs from two feet to 
two feet six inches in length; is of a light 
brown colour on the head and along the 
back, a on each side are two rows of ocel- 

spote. 


DOLABELLA. A genus of Tectibran- 
chiate Mollusca, closely allied to the Sea- 
Hares (Aplysia), seas from them in 
having the branchie at the posterior part 
of the body, which looks like a truncated 





DOTLABSLLA ROMPHIT, AND INNER SHELL. 


cone. Their lateral crest does not close on 
branchis, leaving a groove. The inner shell 
is calcareous. There is more than one spe- 
cies ; the genus is found both in the Medi- 
terranean and the Eastern seas. Some ob- 
servations on them and allied genera have 
been published by Arthur Adams, F. J..S8., 
of H. M.8. Samarang. Our figure shows 
the Dolatclia Rumphté with its shell. 


DOLIUM. A genus of Mollusca, inhabit- 
ing univalve shells, found, for the most part, 
in the Indian, African, and South American 





PARTRIDGE SBELL.—-(DOLIOM PERDPIK ) 


seas: the shell is large, light, and oval or 
globular; the mou wide and notched, 
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generally transversely banded. The moilus- 
cous animal contained in it has a } head 
with short proboscis, and two tentacula with 
es in the middle. There are several s 

» most of which mny be seen in the fine 
so aget of um fais Ba a 
re of the e ium 

ordi) will give a very good general idea 
of the form of this genus. 


DOLPHIN. (Delphinus delphis.) Thie 
eetaceous animal bears a great resemblance 
to the Porpoise, but has 2 much longer and 
sh snout, and the body is of a more 
slender shape. It often grows to the length 
of eight or ten feet; the colour on the back 
and sides is dusky, and the belly whitish; 
the teeth are very numerous, sharp pointed, 
and slightly bending forwards; and they 
are placed #0 close together, that when the 
mouth is shut the jaws lock into each other. 
The Dol is found in the Mediterranean 
and Indian seas, and seems to be generally 
confounded by navigators with the Porpoise, 
having the general manners and appearance 
of that animal. It swims very swiftly, and 
preys on various kinds of fish ; and it some- 
times happens that either from its impetu- 
osity in the poems of prey, or the calls of 
hunger, it is urged beyond the limits of 
safety ; and the fishermen on the Cornish 
coasts, who spread their extensive nets for 
pilchards, sometimes become posseseed of a 

unwelcome prize. 

Hy ancient writers the Dolphin was cele- 
brated for its supposed affection for the hu- 
man race, and its appearance was ay orn 
as a favourable omen. Numerous, indeed, 
are the fables of antiquity in this respect, 
which could have no better foundation than 
poctic fiction: its figure is far from preju- 
dicing us in its tavour; and its extreme 
rapacity tends still less to endear it to us. 





COMMON DULPHIN, 
(DELPRINDS DELPW14.) 
The prejudices of the moderns are of # con- 
trary character ; for the apeeene both of 


this species and the porpoise at sea, is gene- 
rally considered as one of the preludes of an 
approaching storm. Dolphins inhabit every 
sea, from the equator to the poles, endurin 

equally well the extremes of heat and cold. 
The Dolphin, respiring by lungs, and not 
in the manner of fishes, is compeiled to rise 
to the surface to breathe, throwing out the 
water from the blow-hole, or aperture in the 


head, like a cloud of steam. This hole isof p 


a semilunar form, with a kind of valvular 
pata and opens nearly over the eyes. 

he structure of the ear renders the sense of 
hearing very acute, and the animal is ob- 
served to be attracted by regular or harmoni- 
ous sounds. Compactness and stren are 
the characteristics of the genus, and the mus- 
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cular of the tail are proverbial. The 

Dolphin is said to be lon “lived, and, like the 

Whale, seldom brings forth more than one 

yonng one at a time, which the parent 

seckios and watches with great care and 
ety. 

It is, perhaps, almost unnece to cau- 
tion the reader not spounforiied the setacen us 
pee we have been describing, with the 

hk commonly known as the Douiphin at the 
present day, and hereunder described. 


DOLPHIN. (Corypeena hippuris). This 
Acanthopterygious fish hasa flat and round- 
ish snout, and the tapers from the head 
to the tail ; but its principal beauty consiste 
in the brilliancy of its colours. The buck is 
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spangled with bright bluish-greon spots ; the 
tail and fins are of'a gold colour ; and whether 
viewed alive in its native element, or before 
itis que dead, nothing can surpass its lus- 
tre. It is about five or six fect long, and 


nearly as thick as the salmon. A remark- 
able fin runs from the head, along the hack, 
fo the root of the tail, which in the middle 


ia seven inches broud, and consists of a kind 
of coriaceous membrane with soft spines; 
opposite to which there is another fin, not 
more than an inch brvad, and extendin 
from the vent to the tail. The tail, whic 
is upwards of two fect and a half long, Is 
divided into two large horns ; and the scales 
arc so very minute as to be hardly percepti- 
ble. This fish swims with such amazing 
velocity, as rags Wg to keep pace with a 
ewift sailing ship for a very considcrable 
time. They abound within the tropics, and 
are found in all temperate latitudes. In 
the nelghbourhood of the equator, ney 
commit great havoc in the immense sho 
of flying-fish which inhabit thove regions 
and which constitute the principal foud of 
the Coryphena. It ia remarkable that, in 
swallowing their prey, the position of the 
captured fish is reversed, and it passes down 
the throat head foremost; by which ma- 
neeuvre the fine arc prevented from impeding 
the passage. 


DONAX. A genus of bivalve shells, the 
form of which is inequilateral and wedge- 
shaped. It is found in all parte of the world 
buried in the sand of the sea-shore. Many 
of the apccies are beautiful; but only two, 
it is enid, are found on the British coasts; 
one called the Yellow Donax, the other the 


urple. 


DORIPPE. A genus of brachyurous De- 
capod Crustaceans (comprehended under the 
general term Cancer by Linnsus), found on 
the sea-coasts of warm climates, where the 
water is deep; the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic seas being among the localities given. 
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They are generically characterized by having | in one of the works of the Ray Society, de- 
rather long ex antenna, inserted above } scriptions and Bt of all the British spe- 
cies of Doris and allied genera, forming the 
Nudibranchiate Mollusea. Itis a truly ele- 
gant work, the illustrations in which must 
arrest the attention of even those who feel 
but little interest in the subject. Col. Mon- 
u, Dr. Johnston of Berwick, and Messrs. 
Alder and Hancock, with other naturalists, 
have shown how rich our own coasts are in 
seve beautifully organized shell-less mol- 
usca. 


DORMOUSE. (Myoxcus.) A us of 
mammiferous quadrupeds, of the fignnes 
order Glires. y appear to be interme- 
diate between the equirrels and mice; in- 
habit temperate and warm countries, and 
subsist entirely on vegetable food. They 
have two cutting teeth in each jaw; four 
toes before, and five behind; and naked 
ears. These mice inhabit woods and thick 
hedges, building their nests, which are lined 
with moss and dead leaves, either in the 
hollows of trees, or near the roots of close 
shrubs. Towards the approach of winter 
they form little magazines of nuts, beans, 
acorna, &c., on which to subsist during the 
inclement season ; when they retire to their 
retreats, roll themselves up, and fall into a 
ernie or lethargic state, which lasts, with 
little interruption, till the winter is over. 
It was formerly believed that their hyberna- 
tion was a state of continual sleep from the 
period that they sought their winter quar- 
tera until they emerged from them in a more 
genial season. Bufton, however, very pro- 
perly exposed the absurdity of the ancient 
notion ; and has observed that these animals 
occasionally wake, and make use of their 
stock of provision. Eid bring furth three 
or four at ea time, which are usually born 
blind, and remain so for a few days. There 
are several species. 


The Common Dormovuse. (Iyoxus avella- 
narius.) The body is about the size of that | 
of the common mouse, but it is of a more 
plump or rounder form, and the nose is more 
obtuse : the eyes arc large, black, and pro- 
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the intermediate ones, which are folded, but 
not entirely lodged in the cavities where ey 
take their insertion: claws (chelaz) small, 
short, equal; the other feet very long and 
compressed, the third pair being the greatest; 
the two last pair elevated upon the back, 
and terminated by a small hooked nail: 
carapace slightly depressed, truncated, and 
spinous before ; truncated, sinuous, and bor- 
dered behind; the surface marked with 
small humps or tubercles: inferior and pos- 
terior part of the body truncated into a kind 
of gutter to receive the reficcted abdomen, 
the pieces of which are tuberculous. The 
eyes are small, lateral, and supported on 
moderately long peduncies. It isnow known, 
from Mr. Cuming’s observations appended 
to « specimen in the British Museum, that 
Shey make use of the feet, elevated on the 
back to cover themselves, like the Dromia, 
with foreign bodies. There are some fossil as 
well as recent specics. Ono fossil species, 
brought from New Holland by Peron, is 
named Dorippe nodosa. In the fine collec- 
tion of James Scott Bowerbank, F.R.S8., 
there are specimens of a species of this genus 
one on the Lale of Sheppey, in the London 
clay. 


DORIS. Agenus of naked Gasteropodous 
marine Mollusca, which are likewise desti- 
tute of any internal testuccous plate. The 
mantle is covered with retractile papilla, 
and separated from the foot by a distinct 
duplicature. Towards its anterior margin 
are placed the two superior tentacula : these 
are retractile, surrounded at the base with a 
short sheath, and supported on a slender 
stem, having an enlarged compound plicated 
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summit. The neck is short, and above the 
mouth there is a small projecting membrane 
connected at each side with the oral tenta- 
cula, which are in general minute, and of 
difficult detection. The mouth is in the 
form of a short trunk, leading to fleshy lips, 
within which the tongue is placed. The 
gullet is a simple membranaceous tube, ter- 
minating ina stomach. It is obvious, from 
the structure of the digestive orga that 
the ies subelet on soft food. The spawn 
is gelatinous and of a white colour, and is 
Gepoulted on sea-weed and stones. 

essrs. Alder and Hancock are publishing 







COMMON LORMNOUSE, 
(MYOXTS AVELIANARIOS.) 


minent; the ears round and semi-trane- 
rent; the tall is two inches and s half 

cag. ned Tints hairy tables the tip ae 

on other : R 

belly, and mile of a tawny red colour, 

but the throat is white : the fur is remark- 

ably soft, and the animal altogether has a 
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considerable degree of elegance in its 
pearance. Its habits are similar to those 
described in the preceding paragraph. 


The Fat Dormovsz. (Myoxus glis.) This 
species is a native of France and the South 
of Evrope. Its body is covered with soft 
ash-coloured fur; the belly is whitish ; the 
tail is surrounded with vey long hair; and 
the ears are thin and naked. Its length, 
from the nose to the tail, is nearly six 
inchea, that of the tail being ar and a half; 
and the body is thicker than a squirrel’s. 
Like the last-mentioned animal, although 
these have not its activity and sprightlinces, 
they can ascend trees in search of their food, 
which they carefully store up for their 
winter consumption. During its state of 
torpidity it is said to grow very fat, contrary 
to the nature of most uf the hybernating or 
sleeping animals ; but there is no doubt that 
it occasionally wakes, and feeds on its store ; 
in truth, it is at all times fat, and eppeas as 
much so in spring as in autumn. Its flesh 
was esteemed a inent delicacy by the Ro- 
mans, who had their gliraria, or places in 
=e they were kept and fattened for the 

e. 


The Garpen Dormouse (Myoxrus nitela) 
is a native of the vesupecnie parts of 
Europe and Asia. It makes its nest, like 
the rest of this genus, in the hollows of trees, 
and sometimes in those of walls, where it 
generally fixes its abode, and remains in a 
state of torpidity during a great part of the 
winter, awaking, however, at intervals. Its 

encral length is about four inches and a 

alf, and the tail not quite 60 much. It is 
of an elegant rufous colour above, and yel- 
lowish white underneath: the eyes arc 
imbedded in a large black patch or spot, 
which extends to eome distance beyond each 
ear: the tall is rather wide towards the cnd, 
sharpening at the extremity, and is marked 
on that part by a longitudinal black stripe, 
having the edges white. Delighting in all 
sorte of fruit, but particularly in wail fruit, 
these animuls prove very destructive in 
gardens. They produce their young about 
the middle of summer, which are about five 
or six in number. 


DORSIBRANCHIATA. A name given 
by Cuvier to an order of Annelids, or red- 
blooded worms, which have their organs, 
and particularly their gills, distributed about 
equally laf out the middle part of the 
body. The Nercie, or Sea-centipede, is an 
example of this order. [See Nerkiva.) 


DORY, DOREE, or JOHN DORY. 
Docs dagelar Acaathoper? glows fob, which 
ve canthopte sh, whic 
is distingulshed by havinig’t spinous por- 
tions of the dorsal and anal fins separated 
by a deep emargination from the soft-rayed 
portion, and having the base of all the verti- 
cal fins, and the carina of the belly anterior 
to the anal fin, furnished with spines. 


The Common Dory (Zeus faber) is a 
native of the Mediterranean, Northern, and 
Atlantic seas ; but no locality is more noted 
for it than Torbay, on our own western 
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const. It is distinguished by its large and 











long head, ite d green colour, accom- 
pred by a strong gilt tinge, and "particu- 


by a large, oval dusky spot on each 
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side the body : the mouth is wide, the lower 
jaw longer than the upper, the tecth small 
and sharp, and the eyes large; the whole 
body is covered with very small scales, and 
marked by a curved latcral line, which, 
descending rather suddenly from the gill- 
covers, passes on to the tail: the back is 
much arched, and furnished with a row of 
strong small prickles, which are also con- 
tinued along the curve of the abdomen : the 
tail is of a moderate size, and ruunded at the 
end. The Dory is of an extremely voracious 
nature, preying on the smaller fishes and 
their spawn, as well as on various kinds of 
crustacea and marine insects. The fourm of 
the Dory is extremely forbidding, so much 
so as to deter our ancestors from tasting it ; 
and although its ficesh is now csteemed de- 
licious food, its reputation among epicures 
is but of modern date. The name is said to 
be derived from the French, jaune (yellow) 
dorée, corrupted into John Dory. In gene- 
ral it is from twelve to fiftecn inches in 
length, though it sometimes arrives at a far 
superior size, and of the weight of ten or 
twelve pounds. 

There ere a few other specics, but less re- 
markable than the preceding :— The Bra- 
ZiLIAN Dory (Zeus vomer), which is about 
six or eight inches long | body very thin, 
without scales, and of a bright silver colour, 
Hope with a bluish cast on the upper parts. 
— The Invian Dory (Zeus Gallus) is about 
the same size as the one just mentioned: 
body very thin, silvery, aud without scales: 
head large, mouth wide. Native of the Ame- 
rican and Indian seas.—CiLiATED Dory. 
(Zeus Ciliaris.) This species, which is also 
destitute of scales, is uf a bright silver colour, 
with a cast of bluish-green on the back: 
head small, and very sloping; lower jaw 
rather longer than the uprer : several of the 
last rays both of the dorsal and anal fin 
extend to a vast distance beyond the mem- 
brane, reaching farther than the tail itself. 
It has been supposed that the smaller kind 
of fishes may be attracted with these long 
and flexible filaments, and mistake them 
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for worms, while the Dory lies concealed 
among sea-weeds, &c., waiting for its prey. 
It fs a native of the Indian seas. (See Zxvs.]} 


DOTTEREL. (Charadrius morinellus.) 
This GraJlatorial hird is abont ten inches in 
length: the beak black, slender, and one inch 
jong + forehead mottled with dusky and grey; 
the hinder part of the head is black; and a 
broad white line over the eyes surrounds the 
whole. The back and gs are a light 
brown ; the breast is 2 pale dull orange ; the 
middle of the belly is black ; the edges of 
the feathers are pale rust colour, and the 
lower part of the back and rump Incline to 
gray. The tall is composed of twelve brown 
olive-coloured feathers, barred with black 
near the ends, and tipped with white: the 
thighs are a reddish white, and the iegs 
black. The female is rather larger, and the 
colours more dull; the white line over the 
eye is smaller; and the crown of the head 
is mottled with brown and white. Dottcrela 
inhabit the northern parts of Asia and Eu- 
rope, frequenting the muddy borders of 
rivers: they are migratory, being seen on 
our moors and downs in their flights to and 
from their breeding-places, from April to 
June, and again from September to Novem- 
ber. Being fresh from regions and wilds 
untrodden by man, and not having expe- 
rienced persecution, they do not so readily 
take alarm, as other birds do which have 
been reared in the vicinity of their general 
enemy : they have, in consequence, obtained 
the character of being very stupid birds, and, 
it is said, may be taken by the most simple 
artifice; but night-fowling, and all modes 
of ensnaring them, have yielded to the more 
certain method of bring them down with a 
gun. 


DOTTEREL, SEA. (See TurNsTone.] 


DOVE. [See Piazon : RinG-DOvE : Tur- 
TLE-DOVE.] 


DRAGON. (Draco volans.) Instead of 
the formidable monster of thia name, which 
recals to the imagination the wild fictions of 
romance, the animal wo are about to describe 
is a small and harmiess lizard, agreeing in 
the general form of its body with the rest of 
that tribe; but furnished with large, ex- 
pansile, cutaneous processes, which, when 
expanded, enable it to support itself in the 
air for a few seconds, in springing from 
branch to branch, among the lofty trees in 
which it resides. The total length of this 
highly curious creature is about ten or twelve 
inches; the tail being extremely long in 
dal gr alestbe to the body, which is not above 
ur inches. The head it a pr esarpoeg 

ut very singular form, furnishe ° 
neath with a very large triple pouch, one 
part of which descends beneath the throat, 
while the two or ea parts project on 
each side; all being -pointed : the 
mouth is rather wide; the tongue large, and 
thick at the base; the teeth small and nu- 
merous; the neck, body, and limbs rather 
slender, and covered with small acuminated DOUC. ee ee A genus of Mon- 
and closely-set scales, The colour of this| keys peculiar to Cochin China, the East 


animal on the upper parts is ap elegant pale | Indies, and neighbouring islands. 























































blue, or bluish-grey, the back and tail being 
Sere ed b Lap ay Seaver dusk beet o 
ons, while the wings are v elegan 
spotted with patches of black, brown, any 
on 









DRAGON. — (VRACO Frvunnraros ) 


white : the border of the wings is also white, 
and the whole under surface of the animal 
is of a bat pale or whitish brown colour. 
Species of this genus are inhabitants of many 
parte of Asia, Africa, and South America ; 
they feed on insects ; and are in every respect 
animals of a harmless nature. 

All the frightful animals described and 
figured in the works of some of the older 
naturalists, under the name of Dragons, are 
merely fictitious beings, either artificially 
composed of the skins of different animals, |: 
or made by warping some particular apecies 
of the ray or skate tribe into a dragon-like 
shape, by expanding and drying the fins in 
an elevated position, adding the legs of 
birds, &c., and otherwise disguising the ani- 
mals. Such also are the monstrous repre- 
sentations (to be found in Gesner and Aldro- 
vandus) of a seven-headed Dragon, with 
gaping mouths, long body, snake-like necks 
and tail, and feet resembling those of birds. 
Some of the dragons of antiquity are de- 
scribed as having no feet, but as crawlin, 
like serpents, and their bodies covered wit. 
scales, and so powerful as to crush an ele- 
phant with the greatest ease. The animal 
which gave rise to these is probably no other 
than the great Boa Constrictor. Again, who 
has not heard of the fabled Dragon of the 
middle ages, which had the feet of a lion, 
the long thick tail of a serpent, and au im- 
mense throat, from which streamed flames 
of fire? This on played a distinguished 
part in the days of chivalry ; and was one of 
those monsters whom it was the business of 
the heroes of romance to attack and destroy. 
We have, involuntarily as it were, been led 
to notice the fabulous history of the Dragon, 
in order to point out the gross absurdities 
connected with Natural History, which, 
though long since expl were at one 
period received as matters of fact. 
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i differ from the true Monkeys by having an 
additional small tubercle on the last of the 
inferior molars; and are farther distin- 

‘ guished by thelr lengthened limbs and ex- 

| tremely clongated tall. In their mussie, as 

| well as in having posterior ee, 
resemble the Gib Though capable of 
much agility, thelr movements are staid and 
deliberate, and their general deportment 
remarkable for gravity. (Sce Monkeys.) 


| DRAB Mt aibertd A name given ny co 
lectors to Moths of the genus Or . They 
are also called Quaxgeus. 


DRAGONET. (Callionymus lyra.) A 
beautiful Acanthopter ygious fish, inhabitin 
.the Mediterranean and Northern seas, an 
about a foot injehgth. The head is large and 
somewhat depresses | the mouth wide, and 
the teeth small and numcrous; the eyes are 
placed near each other on the upper part 
of the head ; the body ia of a Sater form, 
emouth, and destitute of viaible scales. Ac- 
cording to Pennant, the pupils of the eyes 
are of a rich sapphirine blue colour; the 
irides fine flery carbuncle, the pectoral fins 
light brown; the side lines straight; the 
colours of the fish yellow, blue, and white, 
making @ beautiful appearance when fresh 

en. 
There are two or three other especies, one 
of which, called the OcELLATED Dragonxet, 
(Callionymus ocellatus) about the size of one's 
little finger, is a native of the Indian seas. 
The head is smaller and sharper than in 
others of the genus, and rather flat at the 
top; mouth small, with tumid, fleshy lips, 
the upper one doubled ; lateral line straight ; 
tall rounded. 


DRAGON-FLY. (Libellulide). A nume- 
rous family of Neuroptera. They are of blue, 
en, white, crimson, and scarlet coluurs ; 

n some @ variety of the most vivid tints are 
united; and they are easily distinguished 
from all other insects by the length of their 
bodies, the large size of their eyes, and the 
beautiful transparency of their wings. These 
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brilliant and lively 
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one time inhabitants of the water, and re- 
sided in that element for a long space of 
time before they assumed their flying form. 


The mouth of the Dragon-fly contains a | 

formidable acparatus of mandibles and maz- 

ille, denticulated at the tip; the antenus 

are very short, being merely a pair of emall 

the nay longeted.. = = 
e A 

There are roany different genera and spe- 
cles of the Libeilulid, buth uative and é¢x- 
otic. One of the largest English species is the 
ehna varia, or Great variegated Dragon- 
7. This insect makes its nope ate prin- 

pally towards the decline of summer, and 
is singularly elegant: its general length is 
about three inches from head to tail, and 
the wings when expanded measure near four 
inches from tip to tip: the head is very 
large ; the neck extremely slender ; and the 
eyes, which occupy by far the greatest part 
of the head, are of a pearly blue-gray cast: 
the front je greenieh yellow; the thorax of 
the same colour, but marked by longitudinal 
black streaks ; the body, which is very long, 
slender, and sub-cylindrical, is black, richly 
variegated with bright blue and deep grass- 
green: the winge are perfuctly transparent, 
strengthened by very numerous black re- 
ticular fibres, and exhibit a rely irl- 
descent appearance. In the day-time it files 
about in pursult of its prey with astonishing 
rapidity ; but during the early mourning 
hours, and in the evening, it is observed to 
sit with ite wings expanded, and may be 
ay tuken. 

All the insects of this family are pro- 
duced frum e deposited in the water, 
which, sinkizng @} the bottom, are hatched, 
after a certain period, into flattish hoxapod 
larvw: they cast their skins several times 
befure they arrive at their full size, and 
ere of a dusky brown coluur: the rudi- 
ments of the future wings appear on the 
back of sfich as are advanced to the pupa or 
chrysalis state, in the form of a pair of oblong 
ecales; and the head iy armed with a most 
singular organ for aoe ite prey; viz., 
a kind of flat proboscis, with a joint in the 
middle, and a pair of strong hooks or prongs 
attheend. This proboscis, when the Dragon- 
fly is at rest, is fulded or turned up in such 
& manner as to lup over the face Iike a mask; 
but when the creature sees any insect which 
it means to attack, it springs suddenly for- 
wards, and by stretching forth the jointed 
probvuscis, readily obtains its prey. In this 
their larva and pupa state they continue for 
two years, when, having attuined their full 
size, they prepare for their ultimate change ; 
and creeping up the stem of some water- 
plant, and grasping it with thelr feet, the 
make an effort by which the skin of the bac. 
and head is forced open, and the enclosed 
Libellula gradually emerges, {te head and 
wings firet appearing. The wings, at this 
early period of exclusion, are very tender 
and contracted, all the ramifications or fibres 
having been compressed within the small 
compass of the oblong scales on the back of 
the pupa ; but in about half an hour they 
are fully expanded, and have soyuired the 
strength and solidity necessary for flight. 
This curious process of the evolution or 
birth of the thy bon gencrally takes place 

though fur a 










on a fine sunny morning ; and 











time it roves the field and forest, or disports 
iteelf on the margin of the silvery stream — 
lightl erernoe the vay Hie ry hoarend 
dfrec ons, and expanding its gossamer wings 
to the sun — how short is its aerial and ter- 
restrial life, compared with that which it 
passed in its aquatic statc! Scarcely have 
the frosts of autumn nipped the tenderest 
plant, ere the whole tribe of Libellule perish 


the cold. 
Among the varieties of the on-fly, 
man them may sometimes be observed 


in the same field, or flying within a small 
distance of each other on the borders of their 
natal stream; and though they differ in 
their size and variegations, their general 
form and habits correspond too nearly to be 
mistaken for any other winged insects. A 
specific notice of each may therefore be 
t mht unnecessary. We shall, however 
avail ourselves of Dr. Shaw's description o 
one species of “exotic Libellula, and his 
concluding remarks relative to the extraor- 
dinary character of the eyes of these insects 
in general. “The Libellula Lucretia is a 
native of the Cape of Good Tope (or rather 
of 8. America), and is distinguished by the 
excessive length of its slender body, which 
measures not less than five inches and a half 
in length, though scarcely excecding the 
tenth of an inch in diameter : the wings are 
transparent, of a slender or narrow shape, 
as in the L. puella, to which this specics is 
allicd in form, and measures five inches and 
a half in extent from tip ta.tip: the colour 
of the head and thorax "brown, with a 
ellowivh stripe on each side, and the body 
of a deep mazarine blue. 

“T should not dismiss the genus Libellula 
without observing that in sume epecies, and 
particularly in the Z. varia, grandis, &c., 
the wonderful structure of the cornca or ex- 
ternal coat of the eye, which prevails in by 
far the major part of the insect tribe, is ex- 
hibited with peculiar distinctness. Even a 
common magnifier, of about an inch focus, 
demonstrates that the cornca is marked by 
a prodigious number of minute decussating 
lines, giving a kind of granular appearance 
to the whole convexity: but when micro- 
scopically examined, it exhibits a continued 
surface of convex hexagons, and if cut from 
the head, and cleared from its internal pig- 
ment, it appears gala transparent, and 
seems to consist of an infinity of hexagonal 
lenses of equal convexity on both surfaces. 
This is a subject on which much might be 
sald H but the compass of the present pub- 
Hcation forbids too clrcumatantial a descrip- 
tion of minute and disputable particulars. 
It may be sufficient to observe that on each 
eye of this animal, according to the compu- 
tation of Lewenhoek, there are about 12,544 
of these lenses.”” 

To those who would study in detail the 
members of this group, we would recommend 
the volume of Rambur in the “Suites & 
Buffon,” and the works of Van der Linden, 
De Selys Longchamps, and especially Char- 


mtier. In this country, J. C. Dale, Eeq. 
.8., has made the group a special subject 
of et and Mr. W. Evans has published 


udy; 
rough figures of all the British species, which 
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may prove useful in identifying them. Dra- 






gon-fiies are often found in a fossil state, as 
early - in the lias formation. [See PztTa- 
LURA. 





DRILL. [See APE.} 


st Nt trl The local need si to 
a species enopterous insect belonging 
to the family ty Ants. Its name is Anomma 
arcens. The following very interesting ac- 









count is derived from a paper by the Rev. 
Dr. Savage, an American missionary on the 
coast of West Africa, and published in the 





; anecon of the Entomological Society” 
‘or ‘ 

The writer prefaces his narrative by saying 
that he is not aware that the insect in ques- 
tion has ever been described, or that it exists 
in any of the European cabinets; but he 
thinks it is, without doubt, that of which 
Mr. Smeathman speaks, when he says, “one 
species, which seems at times to have no 
fixed habitation, ranges about in vast armies. 
By being furnished with very strong jaws, 
they can attack any animal whatever that 
impedes their progress, and there is no escape 
but by immediate flight or instant retreat to 
the water. The inhabitants of the negro 
villages are frequently obliged to abandon 
their dwellings, taking with them their 
children, &c., and wait till the ants have 
passed.” Dr. Savage says it is evidentl 
cy allied to the Atta cephalotes of F abri- 
cius, found in the West Indies and South 
America, and like that named by the French 
“ Fourmi de visite," would be not inappropri- 
ately styled the “ Martha Mil though he 
considers the ap. lation Driver more signi- 
ficant of itshabits. “Its doinicile,” he says, 
“if such it may be called, conaists of a 
shallow excavation under the roots of trees, 
emp, A rocks, and al:nost any other sub- 
stance that will afford a shelter; not origi- 
mating with themselves, but adopted and 
compieted as the wants of their community 
may require ; their mode of life not admit- 
ting of cells and magazines, and other in- 
terior arrangements, by which the domiciles 
of other ants more retiring and less aggres- 
sive in their habits are charaaterized. : 

“ Their sallics are made in cloudy days, 
and in the night, chiefly in the latter. This 
is owing to the uncongenial influence of the 
sun, an exposure to the direct rays of which, 
especially when the power is increased by 

ction, ts almost tmmediately fatal. If 
they should be detained abroad till late in 
the morning of a sunny day by the quantity 
of their prey, they will construct arches 
over their path, of dirt agglutinated by « 
fluid excreted from their mouth. If their 
way should run under thick grass, sticke, 
&e., affording sufiicient shelter, the arch 
ie dispensed with ; if not,so much dirt is 
added as is necessary to cke out the arch in 
connection with them. In the rainy season, 
or in a succession of cloudy days, this argh 
is seldom visibie; their path, however, is 
very distinct, presenting a beaten appear- 
ance, and freedom from every thing movable. 
They are evidently economists in time and 
labour ; for if a crevice, fissure in the ground, 
Passage under stones, &c., come in their 
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way, they will adopt them as a substitute 
for the arch. This covered way seems to be 
designed in part for the pro on of workers 
in transporting prey, pups, &c., but chiefiy 
against the direct rays af the sun, an exposure 
to which, in places where the REFLECTON t 
strong, is certain death in lesa than two mi- 
nutes. When the sun's rays are intercepted 
for days, tho arch is wanting; and, even 
with the arch, in a bright strong sunshine, 
masses of the Drivers are found under the 
thick grass in holes and other places, re- 
aling themselves in the shade till the 
ecline of the sun, when their work is re- 
newed with their characteristic vigour. 

“In cloudy days, when on their predatory 
excursions, or migrating, an arch for the 
protection of the workers, &c. is constructed 
of the bodies of their largest class. Their 
widely extended jaws, long slender limbs, 
and projecting antennsz intertwining, form 
a sort of net-work that seems to answer well 
their object. Whenever an alarm is given, 
the arch is instantly broken, and the ants, 
| joining others of the same class on the out- 
| side of the line, who seem to be acting as 
: commanders, guides, and scouts, run about 
| in a furious manner in pursuit of the enemy. 
If the alarm should prove to be without 
foundation, the victory won,or danger passed, 
the arch is quickly removed, and the main 
column marches forward as before in all the 
order of an intellectual military discipline. 

“T will here describe an attempt that 
recently male to destroy one of their commu- 
nities, which, with the facts in the order in 
which they transpired, and the collateral! cir- 
cumstances attending it, will fuirly illustrate 
many of their habits. My observations were 
made in part at my former station (Cape 
Palmas), where I resided nearly eight years. 


ce ee SR ARERR ee Ne 
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have been at_my present etation about 
eight months. During the first four months 
of the latter period I was greatly annoyed 
by the frequent visitations and ravages of 
these insects; at one time literally driving 
out every member of the female department 
of the school ; at another the male depart- 
ment ; then the inmates of my own dwelling; 
again, attacking my horse, then my pigs, 
fowls, &c. &c.; nothing, in fine, possessing 
animal life escaping their assaults. They 
always pounced upon us at night, and gene- 
rally when cur senses were reposing in sleep. 
Occasionally we were apprised of their de- 
ahaa at nightfall by a few suspicious in- 
dividuals lurking in the vicinity in advance 
of the main 
by surprise. At 
to have reached the highest puint of our 
forbearance, and a resolution was forthwith 
taken to discuver their habitation, and, if 
possible, expel them from the vicinity. 
Accordingly I commenced cutting over the 
premises, and Pp as far as two- 
thirds the way down the mount on which 
my dwellings stand, when, berieath ashelving 
rock of decomposing granite, thcir haunt was 
discovered. They had been roused bythe noise 
and efforts of the workmen, and had come 
Ha in Es Vasrichar mag putes a? defence, 
terally blackening the surrounding grass 
and shrubbery. dines of ants, going and com- 


» but mostly they took us 
t their annoyance seemed 
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ing ably to the rules of their order, were 
running in opposite directions. Their paths 
were distinct and well trodden, of about 
an inch in width. In other directions were 
seen covered ways forsaken, the object of 
their formation no longer existing,—no prey 
having beon discovered, or, if found, being - 
disposed of, —and other regions lying open . 
for exploration. Their numbers could not 
be ee millions on millione seemed 
to be there, besides thousands that were 
going and coming with astonishing speed | 
and alacrity. 

“In attempting their destruction I adopted 
the mode of the natives, which is, to ignite 
on the epot a collection of the dried leaves of 
a species of roves (fan palm of this coast), 
about six fect in diameter, and dried False 
with other combustible matter. A fire of 
great intensity was thus kindled, which con- 
tinued to burn for a considerable time. This 
I supposed would be the last ofour trouble- 
some neighbours. Two days after, how- 
ever, on going to the spot for the purpose of 
examining into thelr domicile, I was sur- 
prised to see a tree at a short distance, about 

hteen inches in diameter, to the height 
four feet from the ground, with the ad- 
jacent plants and earth, perfectly black with 
them. From the lower limbs (four feet 
high) were festoons or lines of the size of a 
man's thumb, reaching to the plants and 
round below, consisting entirely of these 
naects ; others were ascending and descend- 
ing upon them, thus holdin e and ready 
communication with the lower and upper 
rtion of this dense mass. One of these 
toons I saw in the act of formations it 
was @ good way advanced when first ob- 
served: ant after ant coming down from 
above, extending their long Iimbs and open- 
ing wide their jaws, gradually lengthened | 
out the living chain till it touched the broad | 
leaf of a Canna coccinesn below. It now | 
swung to and fro in the wind, the terminal 
ant the meanwhile endeavouring to attach | 
it by his jaws and legs to the leaf; not suc- | 
ceeding, another ant of the same class (the 
very largest) wae seen to ascend the plant, 
and, fixing his hind legs with the apex of 
the abdomen firmly to the leaf under the | 
vibrating column, then reaching forth his 
fore legs and opening wide hie jaws, closed 
in with his companion from above, and thug. 
ovat thc the most curious ladder in the 
world.’ 

In about two hours Dr. Savage visited the 
spot again, when the hanging lines or fes- 
toons were gone, and about half of the mass 
also ; some below the surface, others on their 
predatory excursions ; and ney again under- 
went the flery ordeal, which urged them 
forwards, and they marched on with all 
their former celerity. Next morning he 
found them still engaged in removing. 
Thousands and tens of thousands must have 
becn destroyed by the two fires,and yet 
ap arenes their numbers were undimi- 
nis either on this nor on trea oc- 
casion did he detect a winged individual, 
though it was the season when such are to 
be found in all communities of ants not 
apterous. 
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“Their mode of biting differs from that of 
the soldiersamong the Zermes The mandi- 


bles of the latter are flat and sharp, and 
move in a cross direction, cutting the 
manner of scissors. The mandibles of the 
Driver of the first class are Nat d prominent 
and formidable, strongly hooked, having 
one tooth; those of the second classes are 
flatter, sharper, and armed with two strong 
teeth, the edges finely serrated, and admi- 
rably calculated tor laccrating and cutting 
muscular fibre. The onset of the former is 
with a that causes their victim to 
start and wince as if life were in danger; 
their mandibles are fixed so stron ly nto 
the flesh, and their hold retained with such 
pertinacity, that a separation is effected often 
only by a dismemberment of the body. If 
permitted to retain their hold, the motion of 
their jaws is alternately from one side to 
to the other, penetrating deeper and deeper 
at every stroke. With the second class 
there is not only this gradual penetration, 
but at the same time lacerating and cutting 
of the flesh, with an approximation of the 
jawe at each effort. This difference in the 
form and motion in the two classes led me 
to jufer a difference of duties or office in their 
comment: This impression has been con- 
firmed by repeated observations. To the 
first class, it would appear, is assigned the 
defence of the community ; it is theirs also 
to attack and disable their prey. The 
aecond lacerate and cut the flesh, and are 
assisted by the first in tearing it off. Upon 
the third, who appear to be especially the 
labourers, devolves the burthen of trans- 
portation, whether of pry or pups. They 
are seen to be assisted often by the second 
class, and, when the Pre is too large for 
nae the Lede oe in. 4 ieace 
ey carry their pupe and prey longitu- 
dinally under their bodies, held firmly be- 
tween their mandibles and legs, the latter 
of which are admirably calculated by their 
length and slenderness for this purpose ; and 
the freedom and ease with which Bey cary 
their burthen is truly surprising. — Whcen- 
ever a stream of water intercepts their 
course in their excursions and migrations, if 
it should not be cxtonsive they compass it, 
but if otherwise, they make a line or chain 
of one another, gradually extending them- 
selves by numbers across, till a connection 
is formed with the orpoere side, and thus a 
bridge is constructed, over which the main 
body passes in safety.— Their tenacity of 


life appesrs to be truly extraurdinary. This 
was evinced und a series of cxperiments. An 
individual of the largest class was submerged 


to the bottom of a glass of water, where it 
struggled for about three quarters of an 
hour, and then apparently expired ; but it 
revived in about ten minutes after it was 
taken out, exhibiting about as much vitality 
and ferocity as before. It was re-submerged 
for five hours, with like results. It was 
submerged the third time, and kept under 
water for twelve hours. When taken out 
it revived, and continued to exhibit signs of 
life for about twelve hours more, and then 
expired. Various other experiments were 
tried. The head of one of the largest class, 


when dissevered from the body, grasped the 
finger of an attendant so furiously as to 
cause an immediate flow of biood ; another 
decapitated head retained ite power of biting 
#0 as to draw blood, prorienly in the manner 
of the insect in possession of all its parts and 
powers, twenty-four hours after decapita- 
tion; while the body to which it belonged 
lived more than forty-eight hours ! 

“I know of no insect," says Dr. Savage, 
“more ferocious and di ed upon vic- 
tory. They fiercely attack anything that 
comes in their way,—‘conquer or die’ is their 
motto. Yet they are not without their uses 
in the economy of nature. They keep down 
the more rapid increase of noxious insects 
and smaller reptiles; consume much dead 
animal matter, w. is constantly occur- 
ring, decaying, becoming offensive, and thus 
vitiating the ves pal and, which is by 
no means the least important in the Torrid 
Zone, often compelling the inhabitants to 
keep their dwelirigs, towns, and their vi- 
cinity, in a state of comparative cleanliness. 
The dread of them is upon every living 
thing. It may be literally said that they 
are against Srery ening and everything 
against them. I have known my dog, on 
meeting them in the road, instead of run- 
ning any risk by leaping over them, go a 

reat distance round to avoid their well- 

nown bite. My donkey has more than 
once stopped so suddenly and turned, as to 
throw me over her head, or to one side, and 
when urged forward, bert far over the 
linc. —~ They will soon kill the largest ani- 
mal if confined. They attack lizards, guanas, 
snakes, &c., with complete success. We 
have lost several animals by them, apg 

gs, fowls, &c. The severity of their bite, 
nereased to great intensity by vast numbers, 
it is impossible to conceive. e may easily 
believe that it would: prove fatal to almost 
any animal in confinement. They have 
been known to destroy the Python natalensis, 
our largest serpent. When gorged with 
prey it lies powerless for days; then, mon- 
ster as it is, 1t easily becomes their victim.— 
Their entrance into a house is soon known 
by the simultaneous and universal move- 
ment of rats, mice, lizards. Blapsiwde, Blat- 
tide, and of the numerous vermin that infest 
our dwellings. —They are decidedly carni- 
vorous in their ay nsities. Fresh meat of 
all kinds is their favourite food ; fresh oils 
they also love, especially that of the Hluis 

ineiensis, either in the fruit or expressed. 

t is not true, however, that they devour 
every thing eatable by us in our houses ; 
there are many articles which form an ex- 
ception. Ifa heap of rubbish comes within 
their route, they invariably explore it, when 
larve and insects of all orders ma seen 
borne off in triumph, — es y the 
former.” 


DROMEDARY. (See Camet.} 


DROMIA. A genus of Crustacea, some- 
what allied to Dorinppe, of which there are 
several species. The one (Dromia 
vulgaria) is very common in the Mediterra- 
nean ; its carapace is almost globular; the 
two posterior pairs of legs are raised above 
























































' the plane’ of the others ; hence the divi- 
‘gion containing it is named Nororopa. 
| They are each furnished with two sharp 





BPONGE ORAB.—(DROMIA VOLGARIB ) 


| curved claws, which enable the crab to hold 
fast by pieces of sponges, medusa, or other 
marine productions, under which it conceals 
itself. In the British Museum collection are 
some very interesting specimens of a common 
West Indian species (Dromia lator) with 
pieces of sponge so attached, into which the 
convexity of the back of the carapaco is very 
nicely fitted. 


DRONE. The name of the male honey- 


bee. (See BrE.} 

DRUMMER. [See Buiatta: Prerro- 
NARCYS.} 

DUCK. (Anas.) <A very extensive and 


natural genus of watcr-birds, found in all 
parts of the world. They fecd in grent part 
upon animal matter, euch as insects and 
mollusca ; as well as upon vegetables and 

ain: they are generally seen upon the 
akes and rivers of the interior, though they 
occasionally resort to the sea-shore, cks 
can all swim and dive with pe they 
can all fly well; and they can all walk, 
thongh frequently with difficulty. They 
feed on soft substances, such as fresh-water 
insects and tender aquatic plants, which 


tom in shallow muddy places, and worms 
and slugs, which they search for among the 

. Their distinguishing characters are 
these ;: the beak is shorter in proportion than 
that of the goose, strong, flat, or od prerk 
and commonly furnished with a nail at the 
extremity. e feet are proportionably 
larger than those of the goose kind, the 
middle toe being the longest; the legs are 
shorter, and placed farther backwards ; the 
back !s flatter; and the body is more com- 
pressed. The nostrils are small and oval ; 
and the tongue is broad, the edges near the 
base being fringed. There are numerous 
species of this genus, some inhabiting the 
fresh water, and others the sea. 


The COMMON WILD DUCK, or MAL- 
LARD (Anas boachas), is the original stock of 
the tame or domesticated Duck, and appears 
to have been reclaimed at a very early period. 
Thu bird measures about twenty-three 
inches in length, thirty-five in breadth, and 
is two pounds and a half in weight. The 
bill is of s yellowish green colour, and the 
head aud neck are a deep shining green: a 
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circle of white surrounds the neck, to about | 
three-fourths of ite circumference: the upper | 
part of the breast and shoulders is of a deep | 
vinous chestnut; the breast and belly are 
gray, marked with transverse speckled lines 
of a dusky hue ; and the scapulars are white, 
elegantly barred with brown. The spot on — 
the wing is a rich purple; and tail je 
composed of twenty-four feathers. The 
male of this species is distinguished by four 
middle feathers,which are black, and strong) 
curled upwarda; but of these the female is 
destitute. Indeed the plumage of the female | 
partakea of none of the male's beauties, ex- | 
cept the spot on the wings. She makes her 
nest, lays from ten to sixteen greeniah-white 
eggs, aud rears her young generally in the 
most sequestercd mosses or bogs, far from 
the haunts of man, and hidden from his sight 
among high grass, recds, and bushes. Like 
the rest of the Duck tribe, the Mallards, in 
prodigious numbers, quit the north at the 
end of autumn, and, migrating syuuthward, 
arrive at the beginning of winter in jate 
flocks, and spread themselves over all the 
loughs and marshy wastes in the British 
isles. They pair in the spring, when the 
greater part of them again retire northward 
to breeds but many straggling pnoira stuy 
with us: they, as well as preceding colonists 
of their tribes, remain to rear their young, ; 
who become natives, and remain with us 
throughont the year. 
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WILD DUCK (ANAS ROSAHAS.) 


Theo flesh of the Wild Duck is held in 
general estimation, and various methods are 
resorted to, in order to obtain these birds in 
quantities. To describe even atithe part of 
these various contrivances is not our pur- 
pose; but it is necessary to state that the 
decoy is by far the most favourite method, 
and is likely long to continue so, as by that 
species of stratagem Wild Ducks are taken 
by thousands at o time; whercas all the 
other schemes of lying in ambush, shooting, 
baited hooks, wading in the water with the 
head covered, &c., are attended with much 
watching, toil, and fatigue, and are also 
comparatively trifling in point of success. 
They abound In J.incolnshire, and are there 
taken In great numbers. These decoys are 
usually thus prepared and conducted :—It 
ia generally made where there is « large 
pond surrounded with wood, and beyond 
that a marshy and uncultivated country. 
On the south and north sides of the pond, 
two or three ditches or channels should be 
made, broader towards the water, and ee: 
dually narrowing till they terminate in a 
point: these channels should be covered 
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over with nets, supported 
#0 as to ghd hana ad ‘ayes fa 
narrower e point, w: it 
should be terminated by a tunnel net: along 
the banks of these netted channels many | the 
edges of che, en “hele ate aanles 
e gutters, acu es 
ng toward the side next the pool aed 
‘D matginel hedge of rect 
e of reeds, 
operations of the fowler 
Boats do eile ane ated 
s ecoys, which are rende 
tame by education, and accustomed to at- 
tend their master on being summoned by a 
whistle, the fowler sets them to feed at the 
, mouths of the pipes. 
| evening commence, than the decoy rises, to 
age of fowlers, and the wild 
uring the night. 
evening be still, the noise of their win 
during their flight is heard at a considerable 
distance, and produces no unpleasing sensa- 
he fowler, whenever a fit oppor- 
tunity offers, and he esces his decoy covered 
with fowl, walks about the pond, and ob- 
serves into what pipe or channel the as- 
be enticed or driven 
then, throwing 
or some aimilar allurement 
which will float on the surface, at the en- 
trance of the pipe, and along its extent, he 
whistles to his decoy-ducke, which instantly 
the summons, approac 
ing fed as usual; whi 
by a whole flock of the wild 
ones, unsuspicious of their meditated ruin. 
However, their sense of smellin 
tremely acute, they would speedily discover 
uscade, did not the fowler hold a 
picce of burning turf to his nose, against 
which he constantly breathes, and thereb 
vonte the effluvia of his person from af- 
their very exquisite senses. 
ucks, therefore, in following the de- 
coy ones, are conducted b 
broad mouth of the pipe, without the small- 
est suspicion of danger, the fowler being 
still hid behind one of the he 
theless, when they have p: 
way up the pi 
narrower, they 





from the by a 
behind which the 
are conducted. 


No sooner does the 


sembled ducks ma 
with the greatest 


them into the 


and perceive it to grow 
gin to apprehend danger 
and endeavour to return ; but in this attempt 
are prevented by the fowler, who now 
es his appearance at the broad end be- 
| low. Thus surprised, intimidated, and utter- 
ly unable to rise because of the surrounding 
| net, the only remaining way of cecape seems 
through the narrow-funnelled net at 
ottom ; into which 
. instantly taken. 
Pennant hed an account sent him of the 
: produve of ten decoys, which, in one winter, 
amounted to thirty-two thousand two hun- 
in France, also, vast 
numbers are taken in decoys, and sold in 
‘the Paris market, where, 
80,000 francs have been paid for the produce 
‘ of the small lake of St. Lambert. 
the celebrated American ornithol 
geveral simple and effec 
made use of in America for the 
capture of these wary birds 


they fly, and are 


. In some ponds 
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peanenied 7 or six vo 
figures, cut and pain represent ducks, 
and sunk by pieces of Jead nailed to the 
bottom, so as to float at the usual depth on 
surface, are anchored in a favourable 
tion to be raked from a concealment of 
»&c. These attract the passing flock, 
which alight, and thus expose themselves to 
certain destruction. In winter, when de- 
tached pieces of ice are occasionally floating 
in the river, some of the sportsmen on the 
Delaware paint their boats white, and lay- 
ing themselves flat in the bottom, direct 
them almost ampere aby near a flock, be- 
fore the ducks have distinguished them from 
a floating piece of ice. On land, another 
stratagem is sometimes practised with great 
success. <A tight hogshead is sunk in the 
marsh, or mud, near the place where ducks 
are accustomed to feed at low water, and 
where, otherwise, there is no shelter; the 
edges and top are carefully concealed with 
tufts of long coarse , and reeds or sedge. 
From within this the sportsman watches 
collected prey and usually commits great 
havoc. InC ving, the sportsman covers his: 
head with a calabash, pierced with cye- 
holes, and, thus equipped, wades into the 
water, keeping only his head above the sur- 
face, and, on arriving amidst a flock, seizes 
them by the legs, fastens them to his girdle, 
and takes as many as he wishes, without 
disturbing the rest. 


The TAME DUCK. Some individuals in 
a domestic state appear in nearly the same 
plumage as the wild ones; others va: 
greatly from them, as well as from eac 
other, and are marked with nearly every 
colour; but all the males or drakes still re- 
tain the curled feathers of the tail. The 
Tame Duck is, however, of a more dull and 
less ag form and ot Sceadral than the 
Wild, domestication having deprived it of 
its lofty gait, long tapering neck, and 7 iebieod 
ly vi hen Tame Ducks are reared with more 

acility than perhaps most other domestic 
animals. The very instincts of the youn 

direct them to their favourite element ; an 

though they are sometimes hatched and 
conducted by hens, they seem to contemn 
the admonitions of their leaders ; a circum- 
stance which seems to indicate that all birds 
receive their manners rather from nature 
than education, and attain their various per- 
fections without the help of any other guide. 

There appears to be good reason for placing 
duck-eggs under a hen. The Duck gene- 
rally proves a heedless, inattentive mother ; 
for she frequently leaves her eggs till they 
become corrup and even seems to forget 
that she is entrusted with the charge: she 
is also equally regardless of her young brood 
when they are uced ; for she only leads 
them forth to the water, and then seems to 
think she has made sufficient provision for 
them. The hen, on the con » who is an 
indefatigable nurse, broods with unwearied 
assiduity, and generally hatches a duckling 
from every egg with which she ia entrusted : 
she does not, indeed, conduct her young to 
the water, because that is contrary to her 
nature; but she always kceps a watchful 
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| eye over them when they approach the 
| brink. Shonld the rat, the weasel, or other 
natural enemy of the feathered tribe, attempt 
to seize any of them, the hen instantly af- 
them her best protection ; and, leading 

i her: supposititious brood to the house when 
tired with paddling, there nourishes them 
with all the instinctive ardour of maternal 
re . “The village school-boy,” as Be- 
wick says, “ witnesses with delight the antic 
movements of the shapcless little brogd, 
1 sometimes under the cha of a foster- 
mother, who, with anxious fears, paddles by 





the brink, and utters her’ unavailing cries, 
while the Ducklings, regardless of her warn- 
ings, and rejoicing in the element so well 
adapted to their nature, are splashing over 
each other beneath the pendent foliage ; or, 
in eager pursuit, anap at their insect prey 
on the surface, or plunge after them to the 
bottom : some, meanwhile, are seen perpen- 
dicularly suspended, with the tail only above 
nara engaged in the general search after 
00 ee 


There are many different varieties of the 
Tame Duck: the most obvious distinction, 
however, between the wild and tame species 
Hes in the colour of their feet ; those of the 
tame being black, and the wild yellow. As 
we before observed, the common species of 
Tame Ducks derive their origin from the 
Mallard, and may be traced to that fowl by 
unerring characters. Tame Ducks are an 
extremely advantageous kind of poultry ; 
as they subsist on scattcred corn, the refuse 
of vegetable and anima! substances, worms, 
snails, and insecta. ‘hey lay a great num- 
ber of eggs annually ; require very little at- 
tendance when sitting ; and, with respect to 
Ducklings, they may be easily fattcned in 
the course of three or four wecks with any 
kind of pulse or grain and water. 


MUSCOVY DUCK, or MUSK DUCK. 
(Catrina moschata.) This bird, whieh takes 
its name from ite musky smell, and not from 
its being originally obtained from Russia, as 
is supposed, is upwards of two feet in length. 
In its wild state it is entirely of a black 
colour, with glosses of blue and green, and 
white wing-coverts ; but when domesticated 
it varies very considerably : its usual ap- 

arance, however, may be thus described. 

he crown of the head is slightly tufted, and 
black ; the cheeks and fore part of the neck 
white, irre, bah marked with bleck ; the 
belly chiefly white, and the general colour 
of the rest of the plumage deep brown, 
darkest and glossed with green on the back, 
rump, quills, and tail, the two outer feathers 
of the latter, and the three first primaries 
being white: the legs and feet are short, 
thick, and red. They are more prolific and 
sit oftener than other ducks ; and their eggs, 
which are frequently tinged with green, are 
larger and rounder than those of other ape- 


cies, 
CANVAS-BACKED DUCK, or PO- 


CHARD. (Aythya vallisneria.) The zoolo- 
gist is indebted to the indefatigable Wilson for 
the first account of this much esteemed spe- 
cles. The Canvas-back is two feet long, and 
three feet wide, and when in good order 
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weighs three pounds, The beak is large, and 
of a glomy black; the head and part of the 
neck of a rich glossy reddish-chestnut hue, 
ending in a broad space of black that covers 
the upper part of the breast : back, scapulara, 





CANVAS HACKHD PDOK, 
(AY1IBVa VALLISNWRTIA,) 


lower part of the breast, and belly, while, 

faintly marked with an infinite number of 

transverse wavy lines, or points: wing-to- 

verts fy, spotted: tail very short, and 
cg 


int s and feet very pale ash. The 

female is smaller, and not co brightly co- 
loured as the male. These birds arrive in 
the United States, from the north, about the 
middle of October, and, principally, assemble 
in the numerous rivers in the neighbourhood 
of the Chesapeake Day When they first 
arrive they are very. ean; but from the 
abundance of their favourite foud, they be- 
come fat about November. Krom the great 
demand for these ducks, and the high price 
they feter, various methods are employed to 
decoy them. 

Besides the specics we have described 
there are many, for which wo can only fin 
room for very brief notices. The Scaup 
Deck (Luligula marila), somewhat smaller 
than the common duck. In North America, 
a variety of this species is better known by 
the name of the Bluc-bill,and is common bot 
to the fresh-water rivers and sca-shores in 





SOCAUP DUCK,—-(FULICULA MARIIA! Valt.) 


winter, those which frequent the latter being . 
generally much the fattest, on account of 

the greater abundance of food along the ' 
coast. The Go.pvEn-EYz (Clangula glau- ; 
cion), the bill of which is black, short, and : 
broad at the base; the head is largefiand | 
of a deep black hue, glossed with green ; and ! 
at each angle of the mouth there {s a large | 
white spot. The Buack Duck, or Scorer | 
(Oidemta niyra); a bird whose flavour is so | 
rank and fishy, as to be exempted, with a . 
few others, from the interdict which forbids 

Roman Catholics the use of animal food on 

certain days, on the supposition of their being 
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cold-blooded, and aking of the nature 
of fish. The Pizp Ducu (Anas Labradoria) ; 
@ beautiful and rare species, peculiar to 
America. Oninesr Duck (Anas : 
lata) ; a remarkable bird somewhat jess than 
@ widgeon. The Summer or Woop Ducx 
(Aix sponea); not more remarkable for its 


















SUMMER DUCK.—(AIX SPONBA.) 


ead beauty, in which it stands pre-eminent, 
han for its habite, its migrations being di- 
rectly opposed to those of the other species. 
AUTUMNAL Duck (Anas autumnalis) ; native 
of the West India islands and South Ame- 
rica, where the inhabitants frequently keep 
them in the farm-yards. Tree Duck, or 
WHISTLING Duck, (Anas arborea); this 
also is an inhabitant of the West India 
islands and the adjacent continent of Ame- 
rica. We learn from Mr. Gosse’s “ Birds of 
Jamaica,” that its singular whistling note 
is peculiarly shrill, and is uttered in ita cre- 
puscular flights to and from its feeding 
places, and also when it is alarmed. He 
also says these birds are much dreaded by 
thusee who plant Guinea-corn ; and that 
“ numerous flocks of both young and old 
birds frequent the millet-fields from Decem- 
ber till the end of February, when this corn 
ie reaped. They are most busy in their 
depredations on moonlight nights; and as 
they sweep round in circles, their remark- 
able whistle always betrays their move- 
ments.” Another remarkable peculiarity is 
thus recorded: “The Whistling Duck en- 
deavours to save her young, when pursued, 
by throwing herself into the man's way ; 
t is, by rushing up so close to him as to 
draw his attention, that her young, who are 
very ea | may have an opportunity of 
eacaping. sagan A the man, seeing the 
duck so near him, looking upon her as a 
much better prise than the young ones, 
leaves pursuing the ducklings, and endea- 
vours to catch the subtil dame, who runs 
before, but takes special care to keep out of 
his reach ; yet stopping in front of him oc- 
casionally, to make him renew the pursuit, 
till the young are entirely out of danger; 
when she flies away, leaving her pursuer to 
fret at his double en hgitaara LoNna- 
TAILED Duck (Harelda glacialis) ; remark- 
able for the long and slender feathers of its 
tail. This Duck is very generally known 
along the shores of the Chesapeake Bay 
by the name of the South-southerly, from 
e singularity of its cry, something imi- 
tative of the sound of those words; and 
also, that, when very clamorous, a Sap 
seprocos to betoken a southerly wind. They 
inhabit the bays and coasts of North Ame- 
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found in the marshes, but keep in the chan- 
nel Giving for small shell-fish, which are 
thelr principal food. In passing to and from 
the bays, sometimes in vast flocks, particu- 
larly towards evening, their loud and con- 
fused noise may be heard in calm weather at 
the distance of severa] miles, They fly very 
swiftly, take short excursions, and are lively 
restless birds. Their native regions are in 
the north, where great numbers of them re- 
main during the whole year; part only of 
the vast family migrating south to avoid the 
severest rigours of that climate. They are 
common to the whole northern hemisphere. 
In the oaaueys they are met with in con- 
siderable flocks from October to April; 
frequent in Sweden, Lapland, and Russia ; 
and are said to breed at Hudson's Bay, 
making their nest among the grass near the 
sea, like the eider duck, and about the middle 
of June lay trom ten to fourteen bluish-white 


rica during the winter only; are rarely 














LONG TAILED DUCE.—(HARELDA GLaotalis.) 


eggs, the size of those of apullet. When the 
young are hatched, the mother carries them 
to the water in her bill. The nest is lined 
with the down of her breast, which is ac- 
counted equally valuable with that of the 
eidcr duck, wore it to be had in the same 
quantity. They come to England only in 
very severe winters, and then but in amall 
straggling parties. TurrzEp Duck (Anas 
cristata), found in the arctic regions of both 
continents, and migrating to southern coun- 
trics in the winter : on the top of the head is 
acrest consisting of long and slender feathers, 
which, with the head, neck, and breast, are 
black, glossed with violet and green. PINTAIL 
Duck (Dajila acuta); remarkable for the 
inted form of its tail: it is abundant in both 
emispheres. The Nitotic Musk Duck 
(Anas Nilotica); between the size of the 
Pintail Duck and the Goose, but stands 
higher on its legs. It inhabits the Nile, in 
Upper Egypt is easily tamed, and lives 
among other domestic poultry. Grry- 
HEADED Duck (Somateria dts); with 
red bill, legs, and feet: native of Hudson's 
Bay. The Great Brack Duck (Cidemia 
perspicilata); a species considerably larger 
than the common Duck. STELLATED Duck; 
a species distinguished by its eyes, which are 
placed higher than usual in an oval black 
spot; but ita principal characteristic is a 
large white star on its back. The Mapa- 
GASCAR Duck; a large and brilliantly- 
coloured species: the bill of a yellowish- | 





























brown colour; the head and neck of a dusky 
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the long feathers of the wings are adorned 
with red eyes; and the legs and feet are of 


an 0 hue. The Hoox-ni.tutep Duck 
(Anas mca), which differs but little from 
the common Wild Duck except in the bill. 


The FreceLtep Duck (Anas neevosa); a 
very rare species which inhabits the neigh- 
bourhood of Swan River, in Australia, but 
from its ecarcity it is little known either to 
the colonists or the natives. According to 
Mr. Gould's description of the specimen in 
his on, the whole of the plumage is 
dark brown, minutely freckled and spotted 
with irregular oblong marks of white in 
the direction of the feathers; the under 
surface the same, but lighter and tinged 
with buff; wings without a speculum ; pri- 
maries plain brown; irides light brown ; 
bill greenish » becoming much darker at 
the tip ; legs bluish green. 


DUGONG. (Halicore.) A marine animal, 
herbivorous in regard to its food, and fish- 
like in its form. It ranks among the Cetacee ; 
is about seven or eight feet in length ; and 
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DUGONG.—(HALIGORE DUGONG ) 


has two large permanent incisive teeth in 
the upper jaw, and four molar teeth above 
and below. It is a native of the Indian seas, 
being common among the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and visiting also the 
coasts of New Holland. Its flesh is said to 
be tender, and not unlike beef. Professor 
Owen, in the Appendix to Juke's Voyage of 
Hi. M. 8S. Fly, has described a new species 





41 from the Eastern seas. 


DUNLIN. (Pelidna.) A genus of birds 
belonging to the Scolopacidre or Snipe tribe. 
The Dunlins in appearance resemble larks ; 
they fly in troops near the coast; and lay 
thelr eggs in the sand. There are several 
species; but it will be sufficient to describe 
one of them :—Rxep Dunuin. (Pelidnu sub- 
arcuata.) This bird is about eight inches in 
length ; top of the head is black, edged with 
rufous; the forehead and throat are white 
dotted with brown; the nape is red, with 
small longitudinal black dashes; the neck, 
breast, and under parts are red chestnut, 
sometimes marked with black spots or 
variegated with white: tail coverts white, 
transversely rayed with black and red: 
the back, scapulara, and large wing-co- 
verte of a decp black; on the edge of the 
feathers is a yrange of angulated bright red 
spots, the greater portion of which are ter- 
minated with bright ash; the tail is of a 
dusky ash, bordered with white. The beak 
is black ; and the legs are brown. This bird 
4s a native of most parts of Europe, and is 
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sometimes seen on the British coasts. It 
rarely appears at any considerable distance 
inland; but migrates in the spring and 
autumn. It lays four or five eggs, of a dirty 
white colour, spotted with brown; and its 
fiesh is esteemed a delicacy. The names 
of the other species are the Pirrre Dunn, 
(Pelidna varwbilie) ; LatrLe DuNuin (Pe- 
ltidna dla); TemMMINCK'S DUNLIN (Pe- 
lidnaTemminckii); Minure DUNLIN (Pelidna 
minuta); and the 8t. Dominao DuNuin, 
(Pelidna Dominicensis). 


DYNASTID. A family of Lamellicorn 
Coleoptera, comprising several beetles re- 
markable for thelr size, strength, and for- 
midable appearance. The males are pre- 
eminently distinguished by various singular 
Peotuberaneoe horns, or tubercles, arising 
rom the head or thorax, and often from 
both of these parts of the body. “ It must 
be borne in mind, however,” as Mr. West- 
wood observes, “ that these horns are im- 
movable portions of the horny skeleton, and 
offer no real analogy with the horns of the 
Mammalia; although it is interesting, in 
Tespect to the analogies existing in remote 
tribes of the animal kingdom, that the quad- 
rupeds which are cornuted are herbivorous, 
and as cia sah SY harmless aa the Dy- 
nastide.”” They chiefly inhabit the tropical 
regions, excavating burrows in the earth, 





MERCULES BEETIE.—(DYNASTES HERCULES-) 


where they conceal themselves during the 
day, or reside in the decomposed t s of 
trees; and they are severally of a dark rich 
brown or chestnut colour. On the approach 
of night they leave their retreats, and run 
ab out the footpaths in woods, or fly around 
the trees to a considerable height, witha 
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loud humming — es is believed that 
they subsist p y upon putrescent 
wood and the detritus of other etable 
matter. Among the most remarkable may 
be mentioned the Dynastes Hercules, or 
HgecuLtes BexTie. Itis usually about four, 
but sometimes measures not less than five, 
or even six inches in enath : the elytra are 
of a smooth surface, of a bluish or brownish- 
gray colour, and generally marked with 
several small round deep-black spots, of dif- 
ferent sizes: the head and limbs are jet 
black ; from the upper part of the thorax 
pained a horn or process of enormous 
ength in proportion to the body, sharp at 
the tip, curving slightly downwards, and 
furnished throughout its whole length with 
a fine, short, velvet-like pile, of a brownish 
orange colour: from the front of the head 
proceeds also a strong horn, about two-thirds 
the length of the former, toothed on its upper 
eu but not covered with any of the 
velvet-like pile. This species is a native of 
several parte of South America, where great 
numbers are sometimes secon on the tree 
ealled the Mammea Americana, and have 
been said hy some travellers to rasp off the 
rind of the slender branches by working 
nimbly round them with the horns, till they 
cause the juice to flow, which they drink to 
intoxication, and thus fall senseless from the 
tree. This, however, has a very fabulous 
air, nor, although the account has been often 
repeated, do we find itany where sufficiently 
well authenticated to depend upon ; in short, 
the structure of the horns would render it 
impossible. The female is destitute both of 
the frontal and thoracic horn, and but for 
her yes size would hardly be regarded as 
her lord’s mate. 

The next species, Megasoma elephas, or 
ELsruant Beet we, is also a native of South 
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ELEPHANT BERTIR.—(MEGASOMA FLEPOAS.) 


America (having been brought from Vene- 
suela by Mr. David Dyson), though for a 
long time it was erroneously supposed to be 
a native of Africa. Some specimens are 
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at least three inches long. Our fi will 
show better than any description its form 
and gencral appearance. It is covered with 
a yellowlsh gray down, which is very short 
and thickly set: the head is furnished with 
a long arched horn, which is bifid at the ex- 
tremity, of a blackish colour, with a large 
tubercle at the base, directed forwards: 
the thorax has two small smooth tubercles 
in the middle, and a strong somewhat 
oblique horn on each side: the front legs 
are considerably arched. The next species 
figured is from the Eastern Islands. It is 

Chalcoroma Atlas, or Atlas Beetle. It 


the 
is of a bighly polished metallic surface; 





ATLAS BEETLE, —(( TAT OOSOMA AILAR,) 


the horns on the head and thorax vary very 
much in the different apecimens ; but our 
figure is taken from a speciinen in which 
these prominences are well developed. I¢ 
reems to be far from uncommon in the Philip- 
pine Islands. There are fine specimens of it 
and many other specics of nestidce in 
the collection of the British Museum. We 
may here ay that the females of the Dy- 
nastide are devoid of spines or projections 
on the head and thorax, just like our British 
aber ed and that, like them, the males 
have the head more or less armed, according 
to the quality and quantity of the food they 
have taken in the larvastate. This observa- 
tion, as far as regards European Lamellicorn 
beetles, is made by M. Mulsant of Lyons, in 
his excellent and extensive work on the Co- 
leoptera of France. 


DYTISCUS : DYTISCID. A genus and 
family of insects belonging to the aquatic 
carnivora; which during their larva and 
perfect states live in water. but quit that 
element to undergo their metamorphoses, 
and to pnas the time of their pupa condition. 
The Dytiscus marginalis (one of the largest 
European species) is common in stagnant 
waters ; it isan inch or rather more in length, 
and is of a dark olive colour, with the 
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thorax and wing-sheaths bordered with 
yellow. The larva of thia ingcct in shape 
much more resembles the shrimp tribe than 
that of its parent. It measures, when full 
grown, about two inches and a half in length, 
and is of « pale yellowish-brown colour, 
with a high degree of transparency: the 
head is very large, rather flat, and is fur- 
nished with a pair of very strong curved 
forceps, with which it attacks its prey : its 
legs are slender, and its abdomen is very 
considerably lengthened, and ciliated on 
each side the tail, which terminates in a 
divided fin or process. The larva is very 
bold and voracious, committing great ravages 
not only ern water insects, but even 
among emall fishes, and is therefore con- 
sidered one of the most mischievous animals 
that can infest a fish-pond. When full- 
rown, the larva betukes itself to the ad- 
oining banks, where it changes into a chry- 
salis of a whitish colour. There are nume- 
rous species of this genus, but none so large 
or destructive as the one here described : 
sone them are, by comparison, extremely 
nute. 


A WALKR-DRESI €, 
(UYDAMCUs INTRERRUNLCE,) 


Asan illustration of this family, we have 
figured (after Sturm) the Hydaticus inter- 
ruptus, belonging to a genus of Dytiscide, of 
which some species are found in this country. 
Dr. Schaum haa given in “ the Zoologist " a 
revision of all the British species of this 
tamily. In the work of Dr. Aubé of Paris, 
descriptions of the numerous species and 

enera of Water Beetles will be found, while 

n the popes of the “List of Hydrocanthari 
in the British Museum Collection " will be 
seen how very extensive and how universally 
distributed is the family of Water Beetles. 


DZERON, or CHINESE ANTELOPE. 
(Antilope gutturosa.) This species of An- 
telope inhabita China, Thibet, and Tartary, 
chiefly frequenting the dry and rocky plains, 
and feeding on the scanty herbage which 
those barren localities supply. The length of 
this animal is about four feet and ahalf: the 
horns, nine inches Jong, of an opaque yellow 
colour, and having a backward direction, 
are annulated nearly to the tips, and diverge 


considerably upwards, though the points 


bend towardseach other. The headisrather 
clumsy ; the nose obtuse ; the ears small and 
pointed; and on the middle of the neck 
grows a large protuberance, occasioned b 
liar structure of the windpipe. It 
is of a tawny hue on the upper parts, and 
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white bencath ; but in winter the hair grows 
long, thick, and hoary. hie species, which 
the Chinese call Whang Yang, or Yellow 
Goat, is extremely swift and active, but na- 
turally shy and timid. During the winter 
season they herd in great numbers, but sepa- 
rate again on the approach of spring. The 
Tartars hunt them with the utmost ecager- 
ness, and esteem their flesh very delicious 
food : the horns form a considerable article 
of commerce, and are in great request among 
the Chinese: the female has no horns. Spe- 
cimens of this Antelope are in the British 
Museum collection. It has never, however, 
been brought alive to this country. 


EAGLE. (Aquila.) Pre-cminent for cou- 
rage, strength, and boldness among preda- 
ceous birds, is the daring and majestic Eagle. 
This time-honoured monarch of the fta- 
thered tribes, which in the mythology of 
Greece and Rome was deemed worthy to 
rank as the chosen associate of Jupiter, was 
ever regarded as an cmblem of dignity and 
might, and still has the reputation of being 
equally magnanimous, fierce, and voracious. 
What the Lion is among quadrupeds, that 
the Eagle is presumed to be among birds; 
one who disdains a}l petty plunder, and pur- 
sues only such prey as would seem to be 
worthy of conquest. Thia laudatory cha- 
racter of the king of birds, however, though 
true in the main, and generally acquiesced 
in, is, It must he confessed, more poetically 
descriptive than logically accurate; but 
while, in our zoological character, we are 
bound to make this admission, far be it from 
us to disparage the “bird of Jove,” or to 
pluck a single plume from his upsoaring 
wing. Eagles are distinguished by the fea- 
thering of the farsi down to the very base of 
the claws; and the malcs are smaller than 
the females; their plumage varying con- 
siderably, according to age and other cir- 
cumstances. Of all the feathered tribe the 
Eagle soars the highest; and of all others 
also it has the strongest and most piercing 
sight. Though extremely powerful when 
on the wing, the joints of its logs being 
rather stiff, it finds some difficulty in rising 
again after a descent; yet, if not instantly 
pursued, it will easily carry off a guoose or 
other bird equally large. The Kagle does 
not rise in the atr ao much for the purpose 
of pursuing ite prey on the wing, as that it 
may he enabled to take an extensive survey 
of the country beneath; for ite food does not 
consiat sv much of birds that pass most of 
their time in flight, as of those that live on 
or near the ground, and of such mammalla 
as it can vanquish. Buffon remarks, when 
speaking of the noble nature of this powerful 
bird, that the Eagle despises small animals, 
and Goa eke their Insults; that he seldom 
devours the whole of his prey, but, ke the 
lion, leaves the fragments to other animals ; 
and, except when famishing with hunger, he 
disdains to feed on carrion. The astonish- 
ingly acute sight of the Eagle enables him 
to discern his prey at an immense distance ; 
and, having perceived it, he darta down upon 
it with a swoop which there is no resisting. 

It is well understuod that the Eagle is 
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able to look stedfust! 
sustain hfs most dazzling rays : which alone 
must give him a decided sper, over 
every other denizen of the air: this is ac- 
counted for by his being furnished with 
double eyelids, one of which may be shut 
while the other is open, so that the glari 
ght of any dazzling object may be rende 
more easily supportable. The nest is com- 
pond of sticks, twigs, rushes, heath, &c., and 

generally pl upon the jutting ledge 
of some inaccessible precipice ; or in forests, 
near some lofty tree. The largest species of 
Eagles seldom lay more than two eggs, and 
the smallest never more than three. 


The ImrenraL EAGur. (Aquila tmperialis.) 
This is the largest species of Eagle known, 
measuring three feet and a half from the ti 
of the bill to the end of the tail; and to it 
may be referred all the accounts of the an- 
cients respecting the strength, courage, and 
magnanimity of these birds. Its colour 
above is rufous gray, barred with black, the 
black prevailing most on the wings: the 
head is strongly crested with long gray fea- 
thers, the two middle ones being five inches 
long 5 the tall is gray, barred and spotted 
with black, and tipped with rufous: the 
under parts of the bird are pale cinereous, 
very soft and downy; the beak and cere 
black ; the feet and legs yellow. It isa 
native of South Americ, inhabiting the 
deep recesses of the forest ; and has the re- 
patetton of being extremely bold and fero- 
clous. 


The GoLven EAGie. (Aguila chryadeta.) 
This bird is the largest and noblest of the 
European Bagies | ite length being three 
feet three inches, the extent of its wings 
seven feet six inches, and its weight from 
twelve to sixteen pounds. The bill is of a 
deep lead colour, with a yellow cere; eyes 
large, deep sunk, and covered by a projecting 
brow ; the irides golden hazel-colour, bright 
and lustrous. The general colour of the 
plumage is deep brown, mixed with tawny 
on the head and neck, and the feathers on 
the back being finely shaded with a darker 
hue. The wings, when closed, reach to the 
end of the tail; the quill-feathers are cho- 
colate-coloured, with white shafts; and the 
tall brown, the base being generally marked 
with irregular ash-coloured bara or blotches : 
the legs are rows short, and very strong 
being three inches in circumference, an 
feathered to the very feet, which are covered 
with large scales, and armed with most for- 
midable claws. I¢ occurs in various moun- 
tainous parts of Europe and Asia, and also, 
though more rarely, in America: in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, it has also occasionally 
been found. The eyrie or nest of the Golden 
Eagle is extremely large and strong, bein 
composed of el De and branches, inter} 
and covered by layers of rushes, heath, &c., 
and built on the summits of rocks or lofty 
cliffs. The female lays two or, at most, 
three eggs, one of which is said to be gene- 
-rally unprolific, The longevity of this spe- 
cies ig said to be great indeed, instances 
being quoted of its having survived more 
than a century. 
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The RinG-Taicep Eaaue (the Falco 
Julvus of Buffon), though described as a 
separate species by him, is no other than the 

bir ay one and two years of the preced- 

g. Ite-colour is a deep brown, the base of 
the tall being distinguished by a white ring ; 
the bill is of a dark horn-colour, the upper 
mandible, which is arched, hanging over the 
lower one abuut an inch, and having an 
angle or tooth on each aide ; and the feet are 
feathered to the toes. The dreast is marked 
with white triangular spots in the middle of 
each feather: between the bill and the eyes 
there are spaces of bare skin of a dirty hue, 
thinly set with amall biack hairs: and the 
tail, which is of an equal length with the 
bahia 5 when closed, is white, except the tips 
of the feathers, which are black, or dark 
brown ; and the coverts under the tail are a 
reddish brown or bay. The toes are bat d 
thick and strong, and covered with yellowis 
scales; and the telons, which are black and 
very powerful, bend almost into semicircu- 
eer ada and terminate in very sharp 
points. 

* It is held,” says Dr. Richardson, “by the 
aborigines of America, as it is by almost 
every other people, to be an emblem of might 
and courage, aud the young Indian warrior 
pores in his Eagle plume as the most 

onourable ornament with which he can 
adorn himself. Its feuthers are attached to 
the calumets, or smoking pipes, used by the 
Indians in the celebration of their solemn 
festivals, which has vbtained for it the name 
of the Calumet Eagle. Indeed, so highly 
are these ornaments prized, that a warrior 
will often exchange a valuable horse for the 
tail feathers of a single eagle.” He further 
observes that the mature British Golden 
Eagle has a darkish brown tail and wings, 
blackish-brown back, clouded with brown- 
ish-black, and a paler and brighter-brown 
head. The identity of the Ring-tails with 
the Golden Eagies may now be considered 
unquestionable, the observations of so man 
late ornithologists concurring to establis. 
the fact. And though Dr. Richardson 
says that the Golden Eagle is seldom scen 
farther to the eastw. than the Rucky 
Mountains, M. Audubon asserts that he has 
seen it on the coast of Labrador, and various 
other parts of the United States. It inhabits 
Russia, Iceland, and Germany, and is said 
tooccur in Northern Africa and Asia 
Minor. It is also frequently met with in 
Scotland, and its northern and western 
islands; in Ireland also, though much less 
often i and occasionally even in the western 
counties of England. 


The Roya Eaaue (Aguila regalie) is 
a bird of great beauty, having an elegantly 
varied plumage and eecgel ergs yeoman ; 
in fact, the account given of it by M. Sonnini, 
in his edition of Buffon’s Natural History, 
would lead to the belief that it is much 
larger and mare ferocious than any one of 
which we have a knowledge. His deacrip- 
tion of it is to this effect : —The head is large, 
and furnished with a crest in form of a 
casque : the bill long ; the eyes bright and 
piercing; the claws black, crooked, and of 
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middle finger: the back 
nge aor at 
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the length of the 
oe and’ tall are brown Fh apis 
bi wand variegated with whi or 

ish streaks; the belly white, the thers 
being very soft, and equal in elegance to 
those an egret. It files with majestic 
rapidity, and such is the expanse of Its wings, 
that it sometimes strikes and kills its prey 
with them before it touches it with its claws. 
Its strength is such as to enable it to tear 
in pieces in an instant the largest sheep ; 


and it pursues, almost indiscriminately, wild 
consists of a 


animals ; but ite principal food 
particular kind of monkeys, called Guaribas, 
which it instantly kille, and devours with 


extraordinary voracity. 


construction the bones of animals it has 
ra. mae grs and some dry branches 
which it binds ther with the ends 
climbers. It is said to lay two or three eggs, 
which are white, spotted with reddish-brown. 
It is chiefly found about the borders of the 
river Amazon. Many virtues are attributed 
to ite burnt feathers. Such is the account, 
with some slight abridgment, of the de- 
ecription given by Sonnini, and copied by 
Shaw ; the whole resting on the authority 
of Don Laurent Alvarez Roxo de Postflitz, 
« Portuguese ecclesiastic at Brazil. 


Wenae-TatLep EaGie. cA guile Sous.) 
This noble bird ts the species o Eagle com- 
mon to Australia, “ boing of course,” as Mr. 
Gould observes, “more plentiful in such 
districts as are sulted to ite habits, and where 
the character of the et 6 is congenial to 
the animals upon which it subsists.” He 
further says, that although he has not yet 
seen it in any collection, cither from the 





WEDOE-TAILED EAGIE.—(AQUILA FUCOBA.) 


northern portion of Australia or any other 
eouutry, “in all probability it will hereafter 
be found to extend its range as far towards 
the tropics in the sonthern hemisphere as 
the Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysatta) does in 


Its general residence 
fs on lofty mountains, and it builds its nest | on all the smallers 
on the highest trees, employing for their | tenant the hills an 


of trees. 
of 


_| of many of the wing an 
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the northern : the two birds being, in fact, 
beautiful analogues of each other in their 
respective habitats, and doubtless ng 
sular ae in the great echeme rs se 
on.” h courage, power, rapacity, an 
size, they are aleo very similar; tut the 
lengthened and wedge-shaped form of ita 
tail gives to the Australian bird a far more 
pleasing and elegant contour. One, but by 
no means the largest, of those which were 
killed by Mr. Gould, weighed nine pounds, 
and measured six feet eight inches from tip 
to tip of the opposite pinions. The Wedge- 
tailed Eagle frequents the interior portions 
of the country rather than the neighbour- 
: hood of the sea; preying indiscriminate], 
esof Kangaroy whic 
lains ; and whose re- 
treats, from the wonderful acutences of its 
vision, it descries while soaring and perform- 
ing its prscetul evolutions in the air. The 
enterprisiug ornithologist, from whose 
splendid work we have derived the fore- 
going information, goes on to say, that “its 
| tremendous stoop and powerful grasp non 
inevitable destruction to ite victim, be it 
| ever a0 large and formidable. The breeders 
of sheep find in this bird an enemy which 
commits extensive rav among their 
| lambs, and consequently in ite turn it is 
persecuted unrelentingly by the shepherds 
| of the stock-owners, who employ every arti- 
‘ fice in their power to effect its extirpation, 
/and in Van Diemen’s Land conslderable 
i rewards are offered fur the accomplishment 
of the sarne end.’ THe adds, that “ the tracts 
of untrodden ground and the vastness of the 
i impenetrable forests will, however, for a 
‘long series of years to come, afford it an 
‘ asylum, secure from the inroads of the do- 
stroying hand of man: atill, with every ono 
wee ng war upon It, itsnumbers must neces- 
sarily be considerably diminished.” In the 
adult bird, the head, throat, and all the Hyver 
and under surface of the plumage is bieckish 
brown, stained on the edges and extremities 
tail feathers with 
pale brown; back and sides of the neck 
rusty red; irides hazel; cere and space 
round the eye yellowish white; bill yel- 
lowish horn colour, the tip black ; feet light 
yellow. The colour of the young birds is 
altogether lighter, and the tail is indistinctly 
barred near the extremity. The nests are 
of a very large size, built of sticks and 
bougha, nearly flat, and, placed on trees 
which from their vast height, are all but 
inaccessible to man. It appears that al- 
though the Wedge-tallcd Eagles moatly feed 
on living prey, they do not scruple to feast 
on the carcase of a dead bullock when the 
find one, or refuse to devour carrion, thougit 
it may be almost in a state of putridity. 

We lately saw three specimens of this 
very fierce Eagle in the Gardens of the Zo- 
ological Society. Their piercing eyes and 
enormous beaks clearly in ted their “ will 
and er,” while their restlessness was a 
conviucing proof that they could ill brook 
captivity. 


VULTURINE EAGLE. (Aquila vulturina.) 
The general colour of this species, which in 
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size is equal to the Golden Eagle, is a dee 

black, some of the feathers of the bac 

having brownish edges: the bill is very 
strong, ite tip yellow; the legs of a dirty 
yellow, and feathered for three quarters of 
their length : the tai] rounded, and consider- 
ably shorter than the wings. It feeds prin- 
cipally on carrion, but will attack sheep, 
and devour them on the spot. Native of 


Caffraria. 


Crownery Eacir, (Aquila coronata.) 
This apecies is about one-third less than the 

nerality of Eagles, but of proportionate 

Idness and strength. It is a native of 
Africa, and is said to be principally seen in 
Guinea. The circles round the eyes are of a 
deep orange colour; the fore part of the 
head, the space round the eyes, and the 
throat, are covered with white feathers, with 
small black spots: the hinder part of the 
head and neck, the back and wings, are of a 
dark brown, the outer edges of the feathers 
being lighter: the ridge in the upper part, 
and the tips of some of the lesser covert- 
feathers of the wings, are white: the tail is 
brown, barred across with black, and on its 
under side eppears of a dark and light ash- 
colour: the breast is of a reddish-brown, 
with large trunsaverse black spots on the 
sides: the es on and legs, down to the feet, 
are covered with white feathers, beautifully 
marked with round black spots. The feet 
and claws are very strong; the former co- 
vered with scales of a bright orange colour, 
and the latter being black. It takes its 
name from raising the feathers on the hinder 
part of the head in the form of a@ crest or 
crown. 

The Surrre Haa.e (Falco superbus) in- 
habits the vast forests of Guiana, and is dis- 
tinguished by a kind of pendent naked craw, 
like some of the vultures. From the tip of 
the bill to that of the tail is about twenty- 
five inches: the upper part of the head and 
the crest are brown: the back and wings 
brown, with a few transverse tawny bars: 
and the tail is alternately barred with black 
and pale brown: the sides of the neck are 
tawny; the throat and breast white; the 
abdomen white, with transverse black stripes, 
interrupted by the white ground-colour : the 
feathers of the thighs and legs are white, 
striped with black. 


The CuEELA Eaa ux. (Falco Checla.) This 
species is a native of India, where it is called 
Cheela. It is of'a stout make, two fect long, 
and of a deep brown colour; but on eac. 
side of the head there is a mixture of white : 
the wing-coverts and thighs are marked 
with small white spots, and the tail is 
crossed in the middle by a white band: the 
bill is blue at the base, and black at the tip. 


The WilTE-TAILED EAGLE. (Halietus al- 
bicilla.) This bird inhabits all the northern 
narte of Europe, and is found in Scotland 
and other parts of Great Britain. The beak, 
cere, and eyes are of a pale yellow; the 
sides of the head and neck a pale ash, mixed 
with reddish-brown: genera! colour of the 
plum 
of the 


brown, darkest on the ae 
ead, neck, and back: quill feathers 
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very dark; breast irregularly marked with 
white spots; tail white ; oe of a bright 
yellow, and claws black. It is strong, and 
very ferocious. It usually lays two or three 
eggs, building ita nest upon lofty trees. 


The Wuitr-HEADED SEA EAGLE. (Hali- 
cetus leuc us.) This distinguished bird 
is about the size of the Golden Eagle, to which 
it bears a considerable resemblance ; it is, 
however, of a lighter colour, and the legs are 
only feathered a little way below the knees. 
The bill is large, much hooked, and bluish. 
A row of strong bristly feathers hangs down 
from under its lower mandible, whence it 
has sometimes been termed the Bearded | 
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AMERICAN, OR WHITE HEADED BEA KAGLE 
(BALIARTUS Li UGQURPLIALOS,) 


Eagle. It preys chiefly on fish, which it | 
seizes by darting down upon them while | 
swimming near the surface: it also occa- 
sionally preys on birds and other animals. 
The American variety is superior in size to 
the European ; frequenting the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, and the shores and cliffs of 
lakes and large rivers, which localities he 
refers, from his great partiality for fish. 
ilson, the American ornithologist, thus | 
picturesquely describes this powerful bird -— 
* Blevated upon a high, dead limb of some 
gigantic tree, that commands a wide view of 
the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems 
calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their 
busy avocations below—the snow-white gulls 
sony winnowing the air; the busy tringe, 
coursing along the sands; trains of ducks, 
streaming over the surface; silent and watch- 
ful cranes, intent and wading ; clamorous 
crows, and all the winged multitudes that 
subsist by the Laas A of this vast liquid ma- 
gazine of nature. High over all these hovers 
one, whose action instantly arrests all the 
Eagle's attention. He knows him to be the 
fish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim 
of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, and, 
balancing himself with half-opened wings on 
the branch, he watches the result. Down, 
rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the | 
distant object of his attention, the roar of ' 
its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in 
the deep, making the surges foam around. 
At this moment the eager looks of the Eagle 
are all ardour, and, levelling his neck for 
aa he — the ae pi once ae eating 
, struggling w: s prey, and moun 
in the air with ecreama of exultation. These | 
are a signal for our hero, who, launching.into 
the air, instantly gives chase ; soon gains on 
the fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost to 











large, heving two long round tentacula, with 
eyes at the base on fvotstalky; foot v 
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mount above the other, displaying in the 
rencontre the most elegant and sublime 
serial evolutions. The unincumbered Eagle 
rapidly advances, and is just on the point of 
reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest exe- 
cration, the latter drops his fish : the Eagle, 
poising himeelf for a moment, as if to take a 
more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, 
snatches it in his rp, ere it reaches the 
water, and bears it silently away to the 
woods." When this bird has fasted for some 
time, its appetite is extremely voracious and 
indiscriminate : even the most putrid carrion, 
when nothing better can be had, is accept- 
able. The nest of this species, formed of 
large sticks, sods, moss, hay, &c., is usually 
found in a lofty tree, in a swamp or morass ; 
and as it is increased and re every 
season, becomes of great size. Fish are daily 
carried to the nest in such numbers, that they 
sometimes lie scattered round the tree ; and 
the odour is very offensive for a considerable 
distance round it. 


EAGLE-OWlL. (Bubo.) (See Owr.] 


EAR-SHELL. (aliotis.) A genus of 
univalve Mollusca, the shell pelng of a 
flattened shape, perforated with small holes 
on one side, and somewhat resembling tho 
human ear, its base being characterised by 
@ very wide mouth or aperture, the largest 
in any shell except the Patella or Limpet. 
This genus sometimes yields smal) pearls, 
the rudiments of which are frequently scen 
in those shells which have not brought them 
to perfection. The outside is generally 
rough, worn, or covered with marine sub- 
stances ; the inside presents the same ena- 
melled appearance as mother-of-pearl, and 
exhibits the most beautiful colours. The 
holes with which the shell is perforated are 
for the passage of the lobes of the animal's 
mantle, and are made at regular intervals 
as it increases in size: when, however, a 
new one is formed, the one nearest the spire 
is closed up. The head of the anim 





CHANWNELLED BAR-SHELI.. 
(R4LIOTI9 OANALICULATA.) 


large, having the m fringed ali roun 
In ita state of rest, it is able to adhere with 
such tenacity to the substance it is fixed 
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upon as to be removed with great difficulty, 
although it can detach iteelf with ease. It 
is always found near the surface of the 
water. There are severol species of this 
shell: the one termed the Great Ear-shell 
is five inches long and nearly three wide 
its shape is an irregular oval, the end 
where the spiral turn is placed being the 
. st. It is chiefly found in the East 
ndies. 


EARTHWORM. (Lumbrieus.) Au Ane 
nelide, of which thore are doubtless many 
species ; characterised by a long cylindrical 
body, divided by transverse furrows into a 
great number of rings, and by a muuth 
without teeth : they have neither eyes, ten- 
taclea, gills, nor cirrhi. The common well- 
known species (Lumbricus terrestris) attaina 
nearly a foot in length, and is composed of 
ape are of one hundred and twenty rings. 

hey are very abundant, piercing and tra- 
ve the ground in every direction, aubsist- 
ing on roots, woody fibres, animal matter, 
and other organized substances. It is well 
known that they swallow earthy matter, and 
that having separated the serviceable portion, 
they eject at the mouth of their burrowa the 
remainder in little intestine-shaped heaps, 
or worm-casts. 

Though a small and despised creature, the 
Earthworm is a most important one in the 
operations of nature. When it is boring, it 
inslnuates its pointed head between the 
particles of the earth, amongst which it 
penetrates like a wedge: and in this posl- 
tion the anterior tof the body is fixed 
by the spines, of which there are four paira 
on each segment : the hinder parts are then 
drawn forwards by a shortening of the body; 
which swells out the anterior segments, and 
forcibly dilates the passage into which the 
head has been already thrust. By the frequent 
repetition of this process, the little animal 
more easily permeates hard substances than 
could be possibly conceived ; and by the 
united labours of myriads, the earth is 
lightened, and vegetation thereby wonder- 
fully assisted. Mr. Knapp, in hia‘ Journal of 
a Naturalist,’ thus speaks of the Earthworm; 
—“ This animal, destined to be the natural 
manurer of the soil, and the ready indicator 
of an improved staple, consumes on the 
surface of the ground, where they svon 
would be injurious, the softer parts of de- 
eayed vegetable matters, and conveys with 
the soil the mure woody fibres, where the 
moulder, and become reduced to a aimple 
crsdehobieaaal, haip lea vegetation. The 
parts vonsumed them are soon returned 
to the surface, whence, dissolved by frosts 
and scattered by rains, they circulate again 
in the plants of the soil— ‘death still pro- [ 
ducing life.” Thus eminently serviceable as 
the worm is, it yet becomes the prey of 
various orders of the animal creation, and 
perhaps is a solitary example ofan individual 
race being subjected to universal destruction. 
The very emmet seizes it when disabled, 
and bears it away as ite prize: 1t constitutes 
throughout the year the fuod of many birds; 
fishes devour it mreenity s the hedgehog eats 
it; the mole pursues it unceasingly in the 

















pastures, along the moist bottdms of ditches, 
and burrows after it t¢ h the benks of 
hedges, to which it retires in seasons. 
Secured as worm y <a: to be by its 
residence in earth from the capture of 
creatures inhabiting a different element, yet 
many aquatic animals seem well acquain 
with it, and prey on it as a natural food, 
whenever it falls in their way ; frogs eat it ; 
and even the great water (Dytiscus 
ma is) I have known to seize it when 
the bait of the angler, and it has been drawn 
up by the hook. Yet, notwithstanding this 
rodigious destruction of the animal, ite 
ncerease is fully commensurate to its con- 
mam peons as if ordained the appointed food 
oO os 


In White's History of Selborne the valu- 
able services of the Earthworm are detailed 
at great length, and with that writer's ac- 
ccustomed perspicacity. Charles Darwin, 
¥.B.8., has made many interesting obscr- 
vations, which have been thus stated from 
his published researches :—“ The burrowing 
of Earthworms is a process exceedingly 
useful to the gardener and agriculturist ; 
and these animals are far more beneficial 
to man in this way, than they are injurious 
by devouring the vegetables set in the 
soil, They give a kind of under tillage 
to the land, performing the same below 
ground that the spade does above for the 
 edokirt and the plough for arable land ; and 
oosening the earth, so as to render it per- 
meable to air and water. It has been 
shown, too, that they will even add to the 
depth of soil ; covering barren tracts with a 
layer of productive mould. Thus, in fields 
which have been overspread with lime, burnt 
marl, or cinderas these substances are in time 
covered with finely-divided soil, well adapted 
| to the support of vegetation. That this 
result, which is commonly attributed by 
the farmers to the ‘working-down’ of the 
materials in question, is really due to the 
action of the Earthworms, appears from the 
. fact, that, in the soil thus formed, large 
" numbers of worm-casts may be distinguished. 
, These are produced by the digestive process 
of the worms; which take into their intcs- 
tinal canal a large quantity of the soil 
through which they burrow, extract from it 
the greater part of the vegetable matter it 
may contain, and reject the rost in a finel 
divided state. In this manner, a field, 
| Hisaheidi beh ante has been gh es 

1e course of eighty years, with a o 
| averaging thirteen inches in thick- 


“It is commonly supposed,” says Dr. 
Carpenter, “that the Earthworm may 
multiplied by the division of its body into 
two picces, each of which will continue to 
live. This does not, however, appear to 
be the case with the common apecies. If 
it is divided across the middle, when in 
motion, each part will continue to move 
for a time; but only the piece which bears 
the head will be found alive after a few 
hours. This forms a new tail; and soon 
shows little sign of injury. But if the di- 
vision be made near the head, the roy 
remain alive, and will renew the $ 
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and the head, with its few attached segments, 
will die. There appears, however, to be 
some species, in which re uctive 
wer is sufficiently great to uce a new 
ead and body from even s small portion of 
the original; so that above twenty indi- 
ve been produced in this manner 
by the division of a single one into as many 
parts.” 

EARWIG. (Forficula.) A genus of Der- 
mapterous insects. The common Earwig, 
generally called in Scotland GoLLacu (For- 

auricularia), is about three quarters 
of an inch in Jength,and has a somewhat 
flattened body ; the wings being folded under 
veryshort and truncated elytra or wing-cases, 
and the extremity of the abdomen armed 
witha horny forceps. When alarmed, the in- 
sect elevates the abdomen, and opens these 
forceps, in order to defend itself from the at- 
of its enemies. Though not produced 
quite perfect from the egg, the Earwig re- 



































uires but a very small c ange before it ar- 


rives at that state which fits it for flight and 





EARWIG,—(FORFIOULA AURIOULARIA ) 


generation. Its natural functions are never 
suspended ; from the instant it leaves the 
egg, it continues to eat, move, leap, and 
ursue its prey ; and askin which inclosed 
# part of its body and limbs bursts behind, 
and gives full play to a set of wings with 
which it flics in pursuit of its mate. The 
places in which they are found are chiefly 
damp and cool situations, under stones and 
the bark of trees, among chests and boxes 
which have n long undisturbed, and in 
hich h been 1 disturbed, and i 
similar haunts. They seem to be as timid 
as hares, and when disturbed run into the 
rearest hole, satisfied, like the quadrupeds 
above named, if they can get their heads 
under cover, and thus exclude the sight of 
danger, even when their bodies are fully 
ex d. Hence, it often happens that they 
will be found with their heads buried in the 
bottom of flowers, their forked tails sticking 
up mtn 9 the stamens and pistils, so that 
they might escape the notice of any one 
but a botanist or an entomologist. 
Mr. Newman gives the following interest- 
re, egg be of this insect and its habits: — 
e Earwig is one of our most common 
insects ; it is well known to every one, and 
is very generally an object of unconquerable 
dislike; the forceps at its tail, and the 
threatening manner in which these are 
turned over its back, to sinch anything of 
uljarly dis- 
ek are 


which it is afraid, render it 
gusting. The fore wings of 





















































uare, short, leathery picces, which cover 
bat ry yoy onal portion of the : the 
insect is nig acer ta bending or folding 
them in an ,or of using them as 

ens of uite 

t from the fore wings; they are folded 

into a very small compass, and covered 
the fore wings, except a small portion whi 
protrudes from beneath them; and, when 
examined in this position cs ge total] 
useless as s of flight. ‘When unfold 2 
the hind gs are remarkably beautiful ; 
they are of ample size, perfectly transparent, 
displaying prismatic colours when moved in 
the Hight; and are intersected by veins, 
which radiate from near the centre to the 
margin. The shape of these wings, when 
fully opened, is nearly that of the human 
ear; and from this circumstance it seems 
highly probable that the original name of 
this insect was Earwing. (It derives its pre- 
sent name from its supposed habit of insinu- 
ating itself into the ears of persons who 
incautiously lie down and sleep on the grass, 
&ec. : & suppositiun, if not varie 4 ground- 
less, unsupported by any well authenticated 
instances. ) 

* Karwigs subsist principally on the leaves 
and fluwers of plants, and on fruit ; and they 
are entirely nocturnal insects, retiring by 
day into dark crevices and corners, where 
they are screened from observation. The ra- 
pidlty with which they devour the petals of 
a flower is remarkable; they clasp the ed 
of a petal in their fure legs, and then, stretch- 
ing out their head as far as possible, bite out 
a mouthful ; then another mouthful nearer, 
and so on till the head is brought to the 
fore-legs. This mode of eating is exactly 
that which is H abaie on by the caterpillara of 
butterflies and mouths: the part of a leaf or 
peta! is eaten out in a semicircular form, 
and the head {s thrust out to the extreme 
part, after a series of mouthfuls. Pinks, 
carnations, and dahlias, very frequently lose 
all their beauty from the voracity of these 
insects. When the time of breeding has ar- 
rived, which is gencrally in the autumn, the 
female retires for protectlon to the cracks in 
the bark of old trees, or the interstices of 
weather-boarding, or under heavy stones on 
the ground: here she commences laying her 

. The eggs are usually from twenty to 
fi in number: when the female has 
finished laying them, she does not forsake 
them, as is the habit of other insects, but sits 
on them in the manner of a hen, until they 
are hatched. When the little ones leave the 
shell, they are very perceptibly larger than 
the eggs which contained them. They pre- 
cisely resemble the parent in structure and 
habit, except that they are without wings; 
they also differ in colour, being perfectly 
white. The care of the mother does not 
cease with the hatc of the eggs: the 
young ones run after her wherever she 
moves, and she continues to sit on them and 
brood over them with the greatest affection 
for many days. If the porns ones are dis- 
turbed or scattered, or if the parent is taken 
away from them, she will, on the first op- 


over them as carefully as before, allowing 
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portunity, collect them again, and brood | sct with bristly hair; 
mn ‘ and covered with spines pointing perpen- 
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them to push her about, and cautiously 
moving one foot after another, for fear of 
hurting them. How the young ones are fed 
until the mother's care for them has ceased, 
does not appear to have been ascertained ; 
for it ia not until they are nearly half grown 
ee hey, are seen feeding on vegetables with 

e rest.” 

A remarkable fact, in relation to the Ear- 
wig, is its great abundance at particular 
times, and its subsequent rarity. From the 
observations of entomologists, it has been 
Breved that these insects migrate in consl- 

erable flucks, selecting the evening for their 
excursions. It is common with gardeners to 
hang up, among the flowers and fruit-trees 
subject to their attacks, and also to place on 
the ground, pieces of hollow reeds, lobstor- 
claws, and the like, which offer enticing 
places of retreat for these insects on the ap- 
proach of daylight, and by meane thereof 
great numbers of them are obtained in the 
morning. Poultry are very fond of Earwige. 
There are many exotic species of this‘genus, 
some of them with remarkably elongated 
forceps. 


EBURNA. A genus of marine Mollusca 
found in the Indian and Chincee seas, in- 
habiting an oval, thick, smouth, umbllicated 
shell. The Eburnw in some respects re- 
semble the Buceina ; from which, how- 
ever, they are essentially different. Tche 
head of the animal is furnished with a 











EBURNA SPIRATA. 


proboscle, and two tentacula having cyes in 
the middle; foot short; spire angulated 
and acute; aperture oval, terminating an- 
teriorly in a canal, posteriorly in a groove ; 
outer lip slightly thickened with an anterior 
notch, which terminates a spival fold sur- 
rounding the body whorl; umbilicus gene- 
aly covered by the thickened columellar 
Pp 


ECHIDNA, or PORCUPINE ANT- 
EATER. (Echidna hystrix.) This curtous 
animal ie a native of Australia, and in a 
striking instance of that beautiful gradation, 
80 frequently observed in the animal king- 
dom, by which creatures of one tribe or genus 
74 Gare to those of a very different one. 
It has the external coating and general ap- 
pearance of the Porcupine, with the mouth 
and peculiar generic characters of the ant- 
eaters. It is about a foot in length: the 
upper parts of the body and tail are thickly 
coated with strong and very sharp spines, of 
a yellowish white with black ti and thicker 
in proportion to their length than those of a 
porcupine. The head, legs, and under parts 
of the body are of a deep brown, and thickly 
e tail is very short, 
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diculerly upwards. The snout is long and 
tubular, the mouth small, and the tongue 
long and lumbriciform, as in other Ant- 
eaters. The a se very short and thick ; 
and are each ished with five rounded, 










































these it had to raise iteelf almost upright, 
— en overalecet > on its 
, and recovering its y 
@ summerset. I a gi attempts of 
the animal to escape for more than an hour, 
and it wae not till it had got experience of 
the strength of ite prison, that the Echidna 
began to notice the food which had been 
aay there. This consisted of a saucer of 
read and milk and some meal-worms. The 
milk was sucked or rather licked in by rapid 
protrusion and retraction of the long red 
cylindrical tongue. The tongue came more 
an once jn contact with the larve, which 
were sometimes rolled over by it, but no 
attempt was made to swallow them. The 
Echidna offered little resistance when seized 
by the hind-leg and lifted off the ground 
and made not the slightest demonstration 
defending himecif by skins with his hind 
spurs: the only action when irritated was to 
roll itself into a ball like a hedgehog —the 
bristles being then erect. — Ann. Nat. Hist, 


ECHIMYS: ECHIMYNA. The name 
ofa genus and subfamily of Rodents, con- 
taining the genus Echimys or Loncheres; a 
largish spiny-haired rat-like animal with a 
long tail; it is a native of South Amcrica. 
The genus Octvdon, an arboreal type found 
in Chili; and Aulacodus or Ground Pig, 
pause South Africa— also belong to this sub- 
amily. 


ECHINEIS. A genus of fish remarkable 
for a series of suckers on the top of the head. 
[See Remora.] 


ECHINODERMATA. The name given 
to an extensive order of Invertebrate ani- 
mals of the class Ramiata, comprising all 
those which have a hard coriaceous integu- 
ment, which in some species is covered with 
sharp spines or prickles, like those of the 
hedgchog ; a ae and vascular system ; 
and a sort of radiating nerves. They are all 
marine animals, possessing the power of lo- 
comotion ; the sexes are distinct; and the 
young are produced from ova. “In this 
group,” as Mr. Patterson observes, “ we find 
animals of extremely dissimilar appearance 
associated together. One specics is attached, 
for a certain period, to a stem, and resembles 
a polype, with its waving and sensitive arma. 
In the common star-fish, or ‘ five-fingers,’ 
we have the arms radiating from a common 
centre. In the sea-urchins there are no 
arms, and the form of the body is globular, 
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PORCHPINE RGOHIONNA,— (ECHIONA HYSTHIA,) 
broad toes: on the fore feet are five very 
strong, long, and blunt claws; but on the 
hind feet there are only four claws, the 
thumb being destitute of a claw: the first 
claw on the hind feet is extremely long, 
rather curved, and sharp pointed ; the next 
shorter, but of similar appearance ; the two 
remaining ones far shorter, and blunt: it 
has great strength, and burrows with won- 
derful celerity. 

At a meeting of the Zoological Society, 
July 22. 1845, Professor Owen communicated 
his observations on the living Echidna exhi- 
bited at the Menagerie of the Society in May 
preceding. The animal when received at 
the Gardens was active and apparently in 
sound health. It was placed in a large but 
shallow box, with a ei layer of sand on 
one half of the bottom ; the top covered with 
close cross~bars. The animal manifested 
more vivacity than might have been ex- 
pected from a quadruped which, in the pro- 

rtions of its limbs to its body, as well asin 
ts internal organization, makes the nearest 
approach, after the Ornithorhyncus, to the 
Reptilia. In the act of walking, which was 
a kind of waddling gait, the body was alter- 
natcly bent from one side to the other, the 
polly was lifted entirely off the ground, and 
the legs, though not so perpendicular as in 
higher mammalia, were less bent outwards 
than in lizards. The broad and short fore 
paws were turned rather inwards; the hind 
feet had their claws bent outwards and back- 
wards, rosting on the inner border of the 
sole. The animal was a male; and the tarsal 
spur, smaller and sharper than in the Orni- 
thorhyncus, projected backwards and out- 
watds, almost hidden by the surrounding 
coarsc and close hair. The small eyes 
gleamed clear and dark; the ball was sen- 
aibly retracted when the animal winked, 
which it did frequently. It commenced an 
active exploration of its prison soon after it 
was encaged : the first instinctive action was 
to seek its ordinary shelter in the earth, and 
it turned up the sand rapidly by throwing i 
aside with strong strokes of its powerful { 
sorlal paws, and repeating the act in 
places, until it assured itself that 
same hard impenetrable —— Lad aly Hes 
o rogress downwards. e anima ; 

4 rod to explore every fissure and be 2 BORINUS ORENUDAKTS, 
cranny, poking its long and slender nose into | and, passing over some intermediate 
each crevice and hole, and through the in- | dations of » we reach creatures which 
terspaces of the cross-bars above. To reach | in extertal aspect, resemble worms, and have 
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even been classed assuch. Atone extremity 
of the range, the Echinodermata remind us 
of polypes—creatures of inferior organiza- 
tion ; at the other extremity, they approach 
the annulose animals, whose structure is of 
a higher grade. Those occupying the centre 
of group may be regarded, therefore, as 
the types or representatives of the class.” 
There is a very fine collection of them in the 
British Museum. Prof. E. Forbes has de- 
ecribed and figured the British species in his 
“ British Star-fishes.”’ (See Astekias ; Ecui- 
NUS; Deore ; HoLvotsuria; Opniv- 
RIDA. 


ECHINOPS. 


Shrew tribe, 
native of Mad 


A singular genus of the 
allfed to the Zenrec, and « 

ascar and the Mauritius ; one 
species, HE. Telfatrii, ie known. 


FCHINUS. The generic name of the 
Sra-vRcHINS, or SEA-EGGS, which constitute 


the type of the class Ech ata, or cer- 
tain invertebrate animals, which have a 


crustaceous or coriaceous ntepanent most 
commonly armed with tubercles or spines. 
They are all inhabitants of the seca; and 
many of them have often been found in a 
fossil state. The spines are connected with 
the outer skin by very strong ligaments, and 
are the instruments of motion. They are 
generally armed with five sharp teeth ; and 
the pores are furnished with a retractile ten- 
tacle or feeler to each, by which the animal 
affixes itself to any object, and stops its mo- 
tion. The species most esteemed as an escu- 
lent, and thence denominated Mchinus eacu- 
lentus, is subglobular ; with ten avenues of 





EDIBLE SEA URCHIN, 
(LOHINUS BSCULENTUS,) 


pores, the spaces between covered with small 
tubercles supporting the spines; body red- 


dish or 
colour ; 
the dead animal ; in about three rows ; 
tubercles surrounded with a circle of less 
ones; vent closed with a coriaceous mem- 
brane covered with spines. Echini of this 
iy constitute no ere part re the —_- 
ie poor in many countries, and some species 
are reckoned excellent. In ancient times 
they were accounted very delicious, being 
usually dressed with vinegar, honied wine, 
parsicy, and mint ; it is recorded that they 
composed the principal dish at the famous 
supper of Lentulus, when he was made 
Flamen Martialis, or Priest of Mars. Our ° 
cut exhibits one half of the surface denuded 
of its spines to show their mode of insertion. 
Foseil Echinide, in almost incredible num- 


 herastabeal: spines short, of a violet 


osing their colour and falling off _ 


| and both jaws and’ palate ase 
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bers, are to be traced through all the forma- | 
tions, from the epoch of the tranaition series | 
to the present time; many of them being 
found in our own chalky or fiinty soils, The 
chines vulgaris, so perpetually found in » 
fusail state, is not now traced in a living state: | 
in make it is orbicular; with ten avenues, | 
two of them always near cach other. 


) 
EDENTATA. The name given to an ' 
order of quadrupeds, which although it in- | 
cludes many animale differing from each . 
other widely in habits, and also in certain 
points of structure, yet agree in so many eu- | 
sential characters, and are connec to- 
gether by so many intermediate links, as to 
require being associated in the same group. 
They all agree in the absence of teeth in the |; 
front of the jaws ; all resemble each other in 
the great claws which encompass the ends of 
their toes ; and they are all distinguished bye | 
certain slowness, or want of activity, ob- | 
viously aoane from the peculiar orpenlee: | 
tion of their limbs. The armour-ciad, in- 
sectivorous Armadillos, of South America 5 
the tree-inhabiting Sloths, and hairy tooth- 
less Ant-eaters, of the same continent; the 
“antic Megatherium, which formerly in- 
_..-bited it ; and the Manis, whose lizard-like 
body, defended by an impenetrable coat of 
mail, excites our wonder — all belong to the 
order EpentaTa 3 which constitute the last 
group of unguiculated animals, and are se- 
verally described in the course of this work. 


EEL. (Anguilla.) The Eel, which in a 
natural arrangement of the animal world 
may be considered as in some degree con- 
necting the fish and serpent tribes, ie a 
native of almost all the waters of the ancient 
continent, frequenting not only rivers mm 
stagnant waters; aud occasionally salt 
marshes and lakes. Its ppp hen appear- 
ance Js so well known, and so unlike most 
other fishes, as to require but a slight 
description: we should observe, however, 
that though the external form of the body 
rosembles the snake, the important internal 
organs, and the character of the skeletun, are 
decidedly different. ‘he Eel is distinguished 
by its uniform colours, but more particularly 
by the peculiar elongation of the lower Paid 
which advances to sume distance beyond the 
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upper : the head is small and pointed sue 


eyes are small, round, and covered by.s trans- 
parent skin, united with the in- 
tegument of the 3 the Ww smail, 


beset with 
several rows of small sharp teeth: the ori: 
fices of the gills are very small, of a lunated 
shape, end are seated close to the pectoral 
fins, which are smiail, and of an ovate shape : 


ae en ee 
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the back-fin commences at some distance 
beyond the head, and is continued into the 

l-fin, which is also united with the vent- 
fin. e general colour of the Eel is olive- 
brown on the back, and silvery on the sides 
and beneath; the fine are slightly tin 
with violet, and sometimes margined with 
pale red; it is, however, sometimes seen of 
a very dark colour, with scarce any silvery 
tinge, and sometimes yellowish or greenish : 
those being the most beautiful which in- 
habit the clearest waters. The skin of the 
Eel is proverbially slippery, being furnished 
with a lar peveor on of myeus: it is 
also furnished with small deeply-imbedded 
seales, which are not easily visible in the 
living animal, but are very conspicuous in 
the driedskin. Fresh-water cels, inhabiting 
running streams with gravelly bottoms, are 
said to uniformly white upon the belly, 
and infinitely more delicate than those of 
muddy waters, which possess a peculiar smell 
and flavour, by no means agreeable. In the 
choice of its food the Eel is far from belie 
cleanly, feeding indiscriminately upon al 
kinds of small fish, and decayed animal 
matter : they are, however, a most valuable 
description of fish: their flesh is excellent 
as food, being highly nutritious, though 
sometimes too oily or weak stomachs. They 
are very poe ardy, and very casily pre- 
served : they inhabit almost all our rivers, 
lakes, and ponds; and as they are in great 
esteem for the table, the consumption in our 
a cities is very considcrable. Few ani- 
mals are more tenacious of life ; they con- 
tinue to move for a long time even when de- 
prived of the head and skin, preserving the 
masala irritability for many hours after 

¢ath. : 
The Eel is viviparous, producing its nu- 
merous young during the decline of summer: 
these at their first exclusion are very small. 
Very gross errors on this subject were for- 
merly indulged in ; but it appears that both 
eggs and ready-formed young are occa- 
sionally observed in the same individuals, 
as is known to be the case also with several 
other animals. As Mr. Yarrell observes, 
“ during the cold months of the year Ecls 
remain imbedded in mud ; and large quan- 
tities are frequently takon by eel-spears in 
the soft soils and harbours and banks of 
rivera, from which the tide recedes, and leaves 
the surface exposed for several hours every 
day. The Eels bury themselves twelve or 
| sixteen inches deep, near the edge of the 
| navigable channel, and generally near some 
| of the many land-draius, the water of which 
| gontinues to run in its course over the mud 
| into the channel during the whole time the 

tide ie out. In Somersetshire the people 
| know how to find the holes in the banks of 
| tivers in which Eels are laid up, by the hoar- 
' frost not lying over them as it does else- 

where, an g therm out in heaps. The 
praotioe of se for Eels in mudin cold 
weather is not confined to this aicane! fi 
Some marvellous accounts are on of 
the migration of Eels from one river to 
another, over intervening portions of dry 
i land. On this subject the same author thus 
| expresses himself: “ There is no doubt that 
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Eels occasionally quit the water, and when 
grass meadows are wet dew, or other 
causes, travel aug the night over the moist 
surface in search s or other suitable 
food, or to change their situation. Some 
ponds continually produce Eels, though the 
owners of these ponds are most desirous of 
keeping the water free from Eels, from a 
knowledge of their destructive habits to- 
wards the spawn and fry of other fishes. 
Other ponds into which Eels have been con- 
stantly introduced are obnoxious to them 
from some quality in the water; and they 
are known to leave such places during the 
night, and have been found on their pass 
to other retreats." The general size of the 
Eel is from two to three feet, but it is said 
that it sometimes, though very rarely, attains 
to the length of six feet, and to the weight 
of twenty pounds. Itisa fish of slow growth, 
and is supposed to live to a very considerable 
; and is attacked by a great many species 
of intestinal worms. 


The ConaEer Ext (Anguilla conger), in its 
general appearance is so nearly allied to the 
common Eel, that on a cursory view it might 
at first be considered as the same species : it, 
however, differs materially from it in size, 
being sometimes ten fect in length, as thick 
asa man’s thigh, and weighing 100 lbs. : it 
is also in general of a darker colour on the 
upper part, and of a brighter hue beneath : 
there is also on the sides a straight, white, 
broadish line, seemingly composed of a 
double row of points, which reaches from the 
head to the tail. The Conger resides gene- 
rally in the sea, and is only an occasioual 
visitunt of fresh waters. In the winter it 
is supposed to imbed itself under the soft 
mud, and to lie in an inactive state ; but on 
the approach of spring it emerges from ite 
concealment, and visits the mouths of rivers. 





CONGER EEL —(ANGUILLA CONGFR.) 


The able naturalist above quoted informs 
his readers that “the principal fishery for 
Congers in this country is on the Cornish 
coast; where, according to Mr. Couch, it is 
not uncommon for a boat with three men 
to bring on shore from five hundred weight 
to two tons, the fishing being performed du- 
ring the night ; for this fish will not readily 
take a bait by day, and even on moonlight 
nights it is more shy than when in the 
dark, except in deep water. The most usual 
bait with the Cornish fishermen is a pilchard. 
The Congers that keep rani phages hide 
themselves in crevices, where they are not 
unfrequently left by the retiring tide ; but 
in situations free from rocks, Congers hide 
themselves by burrowing in the and. 
The flesh is not in much estimation, but 
mcets a ready sale at a low price among the 
lower classes. The adult is most vo- 
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racious, not sparing even those of ite own 
specics. From the stomach of a specimen 
weighing twenty-five pounds, I took three 
common Dabs, and a young Conger of three 
feet in length. The power of the jaws in 
this fish is very great: in the stomach of 
amall specimens examined on the coast, I 
have found the young testaceous coverings 
of our shell-fish comminuted to fragments. 
They are often tempted by the crustacea 
entrapped in the lobster-pota to enter those 
decoys in order to feed.on them, and are 
thus frequently captured." 


EFT. (See Newr.] 


EGG-BIRD. The name given to some 
specics of web-footed birds belonging to the 
Laridsz family. [See Tran.) 


EGGER (MOTH). A name given by col- 
lectora to the species of Moths, of the gencra 


Lasiocampa and Lriogaster. 
EGRET. (See Heron.) 


EIDER DUCK. (Somateria mollissima.) 
This valuable species of wild duck is of a 
size between the tame duck and the A 
measuring about two fect in length. The 
head is large 3 the middle of the neck small, 
with the lower Peal of it spread out very 
broad, so as to form a hollow between the 
shoulders. The bill is of a dirty green or 
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EIMDRR pOCK, 
(SOMATERIA MOT.LIGSIM A.) 


horn colour, and the upper mandible forked 
in a singular manner towards each eye, and 
covered with white feathers on the sides as 
far forward as the nostrils. The upper part 
of the head is of a soft velvet black, divided 
behind by a dull white stroke : the feathers, 
from the nape of the neck to the throat, are 
puffed out, and look as if they had been 
aH egies off at the lower ends. The cheeks, 
chin, upper part of the neck, the back, and 
lesser wing-coverts, are white; the scapu- 
lara, dirty white; bastard wings, and pri- 
mary quills, brown ; secondaries, and greater 
coverts, darker brown ; the front part of the 
neck, to the breast, is of « buff colour; the 
breast, belly, rump, and tail-coverts are of a 
deep sooty black ; tail feathers hoary brown ; 
legs short, and yellow; webs and nails 
dusky. The full-grown male weighs from 
six to seven poe the female only be- 
tween five and six. Her shape is nearly the 
ee Oe cdeer patent p tensa beawm: 
the ground culour being are Ty 
crossed with waved black lines: the wings 
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are crossed with two bars of white; quills 
dark ; the upper part of the neck marked 
with dusky atreaks; and the belly is deep 
brown, righie obscurely with black. 

This highly useful and valuable species is 
a native of the frozen régions of the north: 
it is extremely abundant in Iceland, La 
land, Greenland, and Spitzbergen, on the 
shores of Baffin’s and Hudson's Bays, &c. ; 
it is also very numerous in the Hebrides and 
the Orcades, but becomes rare as we advance 
to the south. The female lays five or six 
pale greenish-olive eggs in a nest com 
of marine plants, and thickly lined with a 
beautiful down of most exquisite fineness, 
which is hly esteemed for its excessive 
lightness, elasticity, and useful qualities. 

¢ nest is usuall formed on small islands, 
not far from the shore. As long as the fe- 
male is sitting, the male continues on watch 
at no great distance ; but as soon as the 
young are hatched he leaves them: the 
mother, however, remains with them a con- 
siderable time afterwards, and is sald to | 
t them out of the nest almost as soon as 
they creep from the eggs, and procceding to 
the shore, they craw after her: when she 
arrives at the water's edge she takes them 
on her back, and swims a few yards with 
them ; she then dives, and the young ri 
left floating on the surface, they are oblige 
to take care of themselves. 

The manner in which the elder down is 
taken is as follows :— When the collectors 
come to the neat, they carefully remove the 
female, and take away the superfluous down 
and eggs ; after which they replace her. She 
then begins to lay afresh, and again has re- 
course to the down on her body to cover her 
eugs | and in the event of her own stock 
being exhausted, which is not unfrequently 
the case, she is now assisted by the male in 
furnishing the requisite quantity : even this 
is frequently taken away, when the birds 
proceed to furnish another supply, both of 
eggs and down; but if the cruel robbery be 
repeated again, they immediately abandon 
the place. One female generally yields about 
half a pound of down, which is worth about 
two dollars. This down, from its superior 
warmth, lightness, and elasticity, ia pre- 
ferred by the luxurious to every other article 
for beds and coverlete ; and from the greut 
demand for it, those districts in Norway and 
Iceland, where these birds abound, are re- 
garded as the most valuable property, and 
are guarded with the greatest vigilance. As 
found in commerce, this down is in balls of 
the size of a man’s fist, and weighing from 
three to four pounds. It is so fine and elnas- 
tic, that when a ball is opened, and the down 
cautiously held near the fire to expand, it 
will completely fill a quilt five feet square: 
but it is worthy of observation that although 
the elder down taken from the nests is so 
excellent, the down of dead birds ins little 
esteemed, from having lost its elasticity. 

Elder Ducks associate in flocks gencrall 
in deep water, diving to front depth for shelf- 
fish, which constitute their p hi food. 
They frequently retire to the rocky shores 
to rest, particularly on the 
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kill them with darts, pursuing them in their 
little boats, watching their course by the air 
bubbles when they dive, and always strik- 
ing at them when they rise to the surface 
wearied. Their flesh is eaten by the Green- 
landers, but it tastes strongly of fish; the 
eggs, however, are much esteemed. The 
female lays from six to eight eggs, in a rock- 
built nest, lined with her own exquisite 
down ; but the eggs and the down are both 
frequently obtained at the hazard of life by 
people Iet down by ropes from craggy steeps. 

he skin, taken off, feathers and all, are used 
by the inhabitants, for their under garments. 
It appears that all the attempts which have 
been made to domesticate these birds have 
been unsuccessful. 

Another specics, called the Kina Erprer, 
( ria spectabilis of systematic writers), 
not much unlike the preceding, inhabits the 
same coasts. Its beak, wattlea, and legs are 
of deep vermillion ; a straight band of velvety 
black surrounds the base of the upper man- 
dible of the beak; and there is a similar 
double band which becomes spear-shapced 
on the throat: the top and back of the head 
are of a fine bluish-grey ; the cheeks are 
a brilliant sea-grcen ; the neck, wing-coverts, 
and upper part of the back are pure white ; 
the scapulars, lower part of the back, wings, 
tail, and all the under parts of the are 





















































dcep black. The entire plumage of the 
female is brown. 
ELECTRICAL EEL. (See Grmnorvs.] 


ELK, or MOOSE DEER. (Cervus alces.) 
Of all the animals belonging to the genus 
Cervus, none are so large as the Elk, which 
in size is scarcely inferior to a horse, and its 
immense horns sometimes weigh near fifty 

unds. It is common to both continents, 
nhabiting only the coldest regions, and is 
observed to attain larger dimensions in Asia 
and America than in Europe. It cannot 
boast of the elegant shape so general in the 





BrK, (OBRVUS ALOFB.) 


rest of the deer tribe; the head being dis- 


proportionately large, the neck short and 
thick, and the horns dilating almost imme- 
diately from the base into a broad ated 
form; while its long legs, high shoulders, 
and heavy upper lip, hangin very, much 
over the lower, give it an imposing, though 
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an uncouth rather than a majestic appear- | 
ance. The colour of the Elk is a dark | 
gra; brown, but much paler on the legs : 
and beneath the tail. The hair, which is of ; 
a strong, coarse, and elastic nature, is much 
longer on the top of the shoulders and on ' 
the ridge of the neck than on other parts, ! 
forming a kind of stiffish mane; under the ; 

at is an excrescence, from which issues | 
a tuft of long hair: the body, which is short | 
and thick, is mounted on tall legs, giving s 
very mngenly aepec to the animal, which 
is not diminished when it is in motion, as 
ite gait is a sort of shambling trot. 

In Europe the Elk is found chiefly in 
Sweden, Norway, and some parts of Russia. 
In Asia it occurs in the woody tracts of the 
Russian dominions, and in Siberia in par- | 
ticular it is found of a eiganve size. In ; 
America it has been found as far north as 
the country has been explored ; its southern 
range, at former periods, extended to tho 
shores of the great lakes, and throughout 
the New England states. At present, how- 
ever, they are seldom heard of to the south 
of the state of Maine: but in Nova Scotia, 
around the Bay of Fundy, and in the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's possessions, they are 
found in considerable numbers. The Elk is 
a mild and harmless animal, choosing its 
residence in the midst of forests, and prin- 
cipally supporting itself by browsing the 
boughs of trees: they feed peineipal’y by 
night ; and whenever they graze (which, on 
account of their short n and long legs, 
they do with difficulty), they are observed 
to choose an ascendin ue for the greater 
convenience of reaching the surface with 
their lips. 

Though naturally of a peaceable and in- 
offensive disposition, the Elk displays a high 
degree of courage, and even ferocity, when 
suddenly attacked ; defending himself with 
great vigour, not only with his horns, but 
also by striking ies with his fore feet, 
in the use of which he is parecurarly dex- 
trous. The chase of the Elk or Moose forms 
an important occupation among the natives 
of North America, and is performed in dif- 
ferent ways, some of which are as remark- 
able for artfulness as others are for boldness 
and dexterity: they are also often killed 
with the gun. Their fiesh is more relished 
by the Indians, and persons resident in the 
fur countries, than that of any other animal. 
It bears a greater resemblance, in its flavour, 
to beef than to venison. It is said that the 
external fat is soft, like that of a breast of 
mutton, and when put into a bladder is as 
fine as marrow. In this it differs from all 
other species of deer, of which the external 
fat is hard. Their skins, when properly 
dressed, make a soft, thick, pliable leather, 
which the Indiausa prepare by scraping them 
to an equal thickness, and removing the 
hair: they are then emeared with the brains 
ofthe animal, until they feel soft and spongy 
and, lastly, they are suspended over a 
made of rotten wood, until they are well 
impregnated with the smoke. 

“ The Moose,” says Mr. Gosse, the author 
of the Canadian Naturalist, “ is more shy and 
difficult to take than any other animal. He 
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ie more vigilant, and his senses more acute, 
than those of the buffalo or caribou, while he 
more prudent and crafty than the deer. 
/@ *« «I know not whether the Moose has 
' ever been tamed ; but I think {t not improba- 
| ble that it could be trained to harness, as well 

as ita congeners, the reindeer and the wapiti: 
| and it would, from its size and strength, be 
| more serviceable than either of them. But 
: in a new country, like this, where alone the 
| opportunity for such an experiment is to be 

found, the inhabitants generally have little 
time, and less inclination, for innovations.” 

Many e nary accounts have been 
circulated by travellers, who wrote in tho 
17th century, of Elks or Moose Deer being 
seen in North America, whose height was 
twelve feet, and the weight of whose horns 
was between three and four hundred pounds. 
Such stories were probably derived from 
vagne and uncertain descriptions furnished 
by the Indian tribes. That some animal, 
however, of the deer kind, far superiur in 
size to any at present known, once existed, 
is sufficiently proved by the enormous fossil 
horns which have often been found at a con- 
siderable depth in the bogs of Ireland and 
the Isle of Man, as well as in America and 
other parts of the world. Their appcarance, 
however, differs so considerably from the 
horns of the Elk, that it seems now pretty 


generally among naturalists, that 
they must have belon to some species 
either quite extinct or hitherto undiscovered. 


i are much longer and narrower in pro- 
portion than those of the Elk. and are fur- 
nished with brow antlers; and the processes 
or divisions into which the eidea and extre- 
mities run are much longer, sh tr, and 
more distant in proportion. Specimens of 
these horns occur in most of our museums, 
and are justly considered as some of the 
most interesting examples of fossil zoology. 


ELAND. The name of 2 very large and 
fine species of Antelope found at the Cape of 
Good Hope. It isthe Boselaphus Oreas of 
naturalists : it is also called the Jinpophoo. 


ELATER: ELATERIDZE. A genusand 
; family of Coleopterous insecta, 
having setaceous antenna; but 
whose leading character is a 
strong spine situated beneath 
the thorax, which fits at plea- 
sure into a small cavity on 
the upper part of the abdomen ; 
thus enabling the insect, when 
laid on its back, to spring up 
with great force and agility, in 
order to regain its natural po- 
sition. There are various spe- 
cles of these Beetles ; but few of 
the European species are com- 
parable in point of size to such 
as are natives of the tropics. 
The largest, and one of the 
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ELALER 
FLABELLICORNI8S, which is two 
inches and a half long, and of aunsform brown 
colour ; it differs from the rest in Bovine vee 
pir hars id pectinated antennsz, the dividions 
of which, forming a kind of fan on the upper 
part of each, are nearly a quarter of an inch 
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in length. It is met with in many parts of | 
Asia and Africa. 
Bald haste sti}l] more remarkable than the | 
ing, is the nocti/ucua,calied ! 
South America Cocyjua. It is about an | 
inch and a half long, of a brown colour, and 
has a smooth, yellow, semi-transparent spot 
on each side of the thorax ; these spots being, 
like those on the abdomen of the glowworm, 





FIRE-FLY RI ATNI 
(PYROPHORDSA NOU! iLUaNA,) 


highly luminous in the dark : in short, it Ie 
one of the most brilliant of the Firo-files 
which inhabit South America and the West 
India islands. It is asserted that a person 
may with great easc read the smallest print 
by the light of one of these Insects held be- 
tween the fingers, and gradually moved 
along the lines, with the luminous ae 
above the letters; but if stent or ten of them 
be put into a phial, the Ught will be suffi- 
ciently great to admit of writing by it. 
Oviedo says, that the Indians travel in the 
night with these insects fixed to their hands 
and feet; and that they spin, weave, paint, 
dance, &c., by their light. In “ Prescott's 
Conquest of Mexico,” vol. il. p. 261., we are 
told that in 1520, when the Spantards visited 
that country, “the air was filled with the 
“cocuyos,” a species of large beetle which 
emits an intense phosphoric light from its 
body, strong enough tuennble one to read by 
it. These wandering fires, seen in the dark- 
ness of the night, were converted, by the 
excited imaginations of the besieged, into 
an army with matchlocks!’’ Such is the 
report of an eye-witness. (Bernal Diaz. Hist. 
de la Conquista, cap. 122.) Several others 
might be mentioned of inferior size, one of 
which it may be n to describe ; this 
is the Elater oculatua, which is of a dark 
brown colour, and somewhat smaller than 
the preceding ; distinguished by the thorax 
being marked on e side by a ced oval, 
jet black spot, surrounded by a white mar- 
gin. It is common In North America. 

Such species of the Elater as are natives 
of this country are much smaller than the 
exotic ones above mentioned, and but rarely 
distinguished by any peculiar brilliancy. 

The larve or grubs of the Elaters live 
upon wood and roots, and are often very in- 
urious to vegetation. Some sre confined 
to old or decaying trees, others devour the 
roots of herbaceous plants, and are called 
wire-wormas, from thelr slenderness and un- 
common hardness. The English wire-worm 
is said to live, in its feeding or Jarva state, 
not less than five years; during the greater 
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part of which time it is supported by de- 
vouring bc ge af tg pet rer aot 
grass, ann causing ution 
of the prod : 


in strewing sliced potatoes or turnips in 
rows wh the garden or field; women 
and boys are employed to examine the slices 
every morning, and collect the insects which 
readily come to feed upon the bait. Some 
of these destructive insects are Jong, slender, 
worm-like grubs, closely resembling th 
common meal-worm; nearly v beg cal, 
with a hard and smovth skin, of a buff or 
brownish yellow colour, the head and tail 
only being a little darker; each of the first 
three rings Petia with a pair of short 
legs, and a short retractile wart or prop-legs 
68 to support the extremity of - 
and prevent it from trailing on the g 

Other grube of Elaters differ from the fore- 
golng in being proportionally broader, not 
cylindrical, but somewhat flattened. Buch 
are mostly wood-eaters. 

After their last transformation, Elaters or 
Spring-beetles make their appearance upon 
trees and fences, and some are found on 
flowers. They creep slowly, and gengrally 
fall to the ground on being touched. The 
fly both by day and night. Their food, in 
the beetle state, appears to be chiefly derived 
from flowers; but some devour the tender 
leaves of plants. 


ELEPHANT. (lephas.) Largest of all 
eae eels, and prodigiously strong, the 
Elephant is not less remarkable for docility 
and sagacity. Of this we have concurrent 
testimony from the earliest ages to the pre- 
sent time ; yet, were we to form our ideas of 
ite capacities only from the external appear- 
ance of this formidable animal, a sagacious 
character is the last we should be likel 
to give it credit for. The whole form is 
awkward; the head is large, the eyes ex- 
tremely small, and the ears very nae and 
pendulous: the body is huge and thick, and 
the back much ed; the legs are very 
clumsy and ahapeless, and the feet slightly 





AFRICAN ELBPHANT -(FIWPHAS Ar KICANUS ) 
divided into five rounded hoofs: but under 
this uncouth exterior are qualities which 
entitle its possessor to the admiration 

mankind—a mild and gentle disposition, 


y feet! 
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superior intelligence, great attachment to 
its master, and invincible perseverance. In 
point of bulk, the Rhinoceros and the Hi 
popotamus are the only existing terrestrial 
als that can approach the Elephant ; 


from though some other 


vo of P 
extinct must have considerably sur- 
d him. The enormous ht of the 
Pody could only be sustained by legs of the 
most solid construction ; and accordingly 
we find that these have the aspect of s ht 
columns, the joints being so formed that 
ser yd rests vertically upon the one be- 
nea 


Elephants, of which only two species at 
present exist, viz. the Asiatic and the Afri- 
can, are distinguished by their extraordinary 
proboscis or trunk, by the possession of two 
enormous tusks, which pre downwards 
from the upper jaw, and by the absence of 
front teeth in the lower. The African and 
Asiatic species differ from each other in the 
size of the tusks, which are much longer in 
the former than in the latter. In the young 
animals the tusks are not visible; in the 
more advanced state of growth they are ex- 
tremely conspicuous; and in a state of ma- 
turity they project in some instances six or 
seven feet; nay, several tusks measured by 
Eden were nine feet in length ; and Hartcn- 
fels measured one which exceeded fourteen 
The largest tusk on record was sold 
at Amsterdam, and weighed 350 lbs. It is 
but rarely that the tusks are seen in the 
females; and when they appear, they are 
but small, and their direction ia rather down- 
wards than upwards. The African Elephant 
is said to be smaller than the Asiatic ; yet 
the ivory dealers {n Lon affirm that the 
largest tusks come from ca, and are of a 
better texture, and less Hable to turn yellow 
than the Indian ones. The increase of the 
tusks arises from circular layers of ivory, 
applied internally, from the core on which 
they are formed ; similar to what happens 
in the horns of some animals. 

But it is the trunk of the Elephant which 
may justly be considered as one of the mi- 
racies of Nature; being, at once, the organ 
of respiration, as well as the instrument b 
which the animal supplies iteelf with food, 
and sucks up the water it requires to alla 
its thirst. This wonderful organ is carti- 
laginous, and composed of numerous rings, 
divided through its whole ae ba by a septum, 
and aes | a sort of double tube, termi- 
nating in a kind of finger-like appendage or 
movable hook. “Endowed with exquisite 
sensibility, nearly eight feet in length, and 
stout in proportion to the massive size of the 
whole animal, this organ," as is well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Broderip, “at the volition of 
the Elephant, will uproot trees or gather 
grass—raise a piece of artillery or pick 
up e comfit—kill a man or brush off a fly. 
It conveys the food to the mouth, and 
pumps up the enormous draughts of water,, 
which by its recurvature are turned into 
and driven down the capacious throat, or 
showered over the body. Ita length su 
pee the place of a long neck, which would 

ave been incompatible with the support of 
the large head and weighty tusks. A glance 
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‘at the head of an elephant will show the | following manner:—Two men, perfectly 


thickness and strength of the trunk at its 
insertion; and the massy arched bones of 
the face and thick muscular neck are ad- 
mirably adapted for supporting and working 
this powerful and wonderful instrument.” 

Elephants are naturally gregarious; large 
troops assembling together, and living iu a 
kind of society. The skin of the Elephant 
is of a deep ash-coloured brown; but in 
sume parts of India it is said to be found, 
though rarely, of a white or cream colour. 
It sometimes arrives at the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, though the more gencral 
height seems to be about nine or ten feet. 
These animals are commonly found in the 
midst of shady woods, ‘being equally averse 
to extreme heat as to cold: they delight in 
cool spots, near rivers, and, as they swim 
with great case, they frequently bathe in the 
wuter. Their general food consists of the 
tender branches of various trees, as well as 
of grains and fruits; on which account it is 
that their incursions are so much dreaded in 
plantations of various kinds, where they are 
said occasionally to commit the most violent 
dcpredations ; at the same time injuring the 
crops by trampling the ground with their 
huge feet. 

The wild Elephants of Ceylon, which are 
much esteemed, live in small groups or fami- 
lies. In wandering from place to place, the 
males, who are furnished with the largest 
tusks, put themselves at the head, and are 
the first to face every danger. In swimming 
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over any large river, they lead the van, and 
seek a proper landing-place: next follow 
the young Elephants, clinging to each other 
by means of their trunks, whilst the re- 
mainder of the full-grown bring up the rear. 
In all ages these animals have been cagerly 
hunted; and some of the arts which have 
heen employed to kill or take them merit 
attention. The Hottentots in South Africa 
shoot them with tin balls: this chase is 
attended with considerable danger; for, 
with every precaution that can be used, the 
sagacity of the Elephant often detects the 
approach of the hunter, who, in this case, 
will, in all probability, fall a victim to the 
rage of the animal, unless he can instantly 
disable him. In the island of Sumatra, the 
inhabitants split sugar-canes (of which food 
the Elephant is very fond), and impregnate 
them with poison. In Abyssinia they are 
pursued by hunters on horseback, in the 


naked, mount the same horse; the hinder- 
most is armed with a broadsword, the lower 
part of which is covered with cord, and the 
remainder is exceedingly sharp. In this 
manner they pursue the Elephants, and, 
having singled out one, they irritate him to 
attack them, when they ride up close to him, 
and the armed man slips from the horse on 
the off side, and, whilst the Elephant’s atten- 
tion is engaged with the horse, he dividcs 
the tendons of his foot with a single blow, 
and thus disables him, when he is 
by lances. ; 

They are also taken alive in pitfalls, or 
are driven into enclosures; in either case 
they are fed scantily, though regularly, for 
a few days, when tame Elephants are em- 
ployed to engage their attention till they 
can be tied fast toa tree; after they have 
become somewhat dispirited, they are led 
away between two tame ones, and put under 
the care of keepers, who gradually bring 
them into subjection,— more, however, by 
caresses and sovthing, than by cocreion, 
When tamed, they become the most gentle 
and obedient of all domestic animals, and, 
in most cases, are exceedingly fond of their 
keepers, and soon tearn to distinguish the 
various tones of the human voice, as expres- 
sive of anger, approbation, or command. 
The domesticated Elephant performs more 
work than six horses, but at the same time 
requires much care, and a plentiful supply 
of food. He is generally fed with rice, cither 
raw or boiled, and mixed with water. To 
keep him in full vigour, a hundred pounds 
of this food is said to be required daily, 
besides fresh herbage to cool him; and he 
must be led to the water twice or thrice a 
day to bathe. His daily consumption of 
water as drink is about forty gallons, 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
services of these useful animals, so varied 
are they, and so valuable where strength is 
necessary. They arc employed in carrying 


spatched 


t burdens on their bodies, necks, and even in 
? their mouths, by means of a rope, the end of 


which they hold fast with their teeth ; they 
load a boat with amazing dexterity, care~- 
fully keeping all the articles dry, and dis- 
ing them where they ought to be placed. 

n propelling wheel carriages thebleh laden 

upon a declivity, they push them forward 
with their forehead, and support them with 
their knecs. In dragging beams of wood 
along the ground, they remove obstacles or 
elevate the ends of the beams go as to clear 
them. Before the invention of fire-artns, 
they were used in war by many nations of 
antiquity ; and they are still employed in 
the East in dragging artillery over moun- 
tuins. In many parts of India, Elephants 
are made the exacutioners of justice; fur 
they will with their trunks cither break the 
limbs of a criminal, trample him to death, 
or pierce him with thelr tusks, as they may 
be directed. The Elephant has been long 
made the companion of the sports of the 
Orientalist in the great hunting parties; 
and from the same early period has been 
made to minister to the wanton and cruel 
pleasures of Eastern princes, hy being stimu- 
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lated to combat not only with other Ele- 
phante, but with various wild animals: in 
short, were it consistent with the limite of 
this work, we might fill many pages with 
matter, both historical and anecdotical, 
relating to the uses of this noble animal. 
We may, however, observe that, its strength 
being equal to its bulk, it is able to carry on 
its back three or four thousand weight ; on 
ite tusks alone it can support near one thou- 
sand ; and its ordinary pace is equal to that 
of the horse at an easy trot. 

In the preceding part of this article we 
have dwelt particularly on the Kljephant’s 
trunk and tusks, aa deserving waol no- 
tice; the organ of hearing woul arcely 
appear to deserve less. The structure of 
the Elephant’s ear has been investigated 
with great accuracy by Sir Everard Wome. 
The druin, and every other part of the 
organ, is much Jarger in proportion than in 
other quadrupeds, or in man; and there is 
an remarkuble difference in the arrangement 
of the muscular fibres of the drum of its ear, 
when compared with some quadrupeds and 
the human species. In the human ear, 
those fibres are radia of a circle; and in the 
horse, the hare, and the cat, they are of an 
uniform length ; but in the Elephant’s ear 
these fibres are so placed that some are more 
than double the length of others. Sir E. 
Home argues, from this remarkable con- 
struction, that the Elephant has not a 
musical ear; but that it has a peculiar com- 
poneating power in this length of fibre, as 
ts slower vibrations enable it to hear sounds 
at o great distance. 

The tuska of the Elephant have long been 
applied, under the denomination of ivory, 
to a varicty of important uses in the arts. 
From the fossil remains which have been 
discovered, it is apparent that they must 
have been abundantly distributed over the 
garth; and some of them appear to have 
been adapted to a much more northern cli- 
mate than is now inhabited by the Elephant. 
It is, indeed, a most curious fact, that skele- 
tons nearly allied to, if not quite resembling, 
those of Elephants are occasionally found in 
a fossil state, aud in largo quantities, at a 
great depth under the surface, in Russia and 

beria. ‘ All the arctic circle,” says Pen- 
nant, “is a vast mosey flat, formed of a bed 
of mud or sand, apparently the effect of the 
yea, and which gives reason to think that 
that immense tract was in some distant age 
won from it. With thein are mixed an in- 
finitely greater number of murine bodies 
than are found in the higher parts of that 
portion of Asia. I give the fact: let others, 
more favoured, explain the cause how these 
animals were transported from their torrid 
seats to the Arctic regions: I should have 
recourse to the only one we have authority 
for; and think that phenomenon syfiicient. 
tT mention this, because modern phi phere 
look out for a later cause: I rest convinced, 
therefore, to avoid contradicting what can 
never be proved.’ Dr. Falconer and Major 
Cautley have brought from the Sewalik Hills 
in India numerous fossil remains of Ele- 
yhants, some of them of enormous size. 

hey are all in the truly magnificent collec- 
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tion of the British Museum, and are described 
by the donors in their well-known work, the 
Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ; the illustfations 
of which by Mr. Ford will hereafter be cited, 
like the work of Lyonet (alluded to under 
Cossvs), as a perfect example of excellence 
in the drawing of Fossils. 


ELMIS: ELMID2. A genus and sub- 
family of aquatic Coleoptera, small in size 
and of an ovate form, found adhering on 
the under sides of stones lying at the bottom 
of running water. They are unable to swim, 
but are provided with very powerful tarsi 
and ungues, by which they are enabled to 
retain firm hold on the stones in the most 
boisterous currents. ‘Twelve or thirteen 
species belonging to three gencra have been 
found in thia country. 


ELOPS. ee saurus.) A small fish, 
known in the West Indies by the name of 
the Sein-fish, or Sea Gally-Wasp. It is 
about fifteen inches long ; in the middle five 
inches round, and tapering to both ends ; the 
head is smooth, and without scales ; the tail 
much forked, and armed both above and 
below by a strong spine, forming a first or 
spiny ray on ench side the tail. Its gene- 
ral colour is a silvery gray : dusky on the 
back, the head slight tinged with yellow, 
ee ae of a bluish brown, and the belly 
W. e. be 


EMARGINULA. A genus of small Mol- 
lu inhabiting the seas of all climates, 
and having two short tentacula, with eyes 
at the basc ; foot large and thick. The shell 
is patelliform, oblong, or oval; anterior 
margin notched. The Emarginulw® may be 
known from Patella and other approximat- 
ing genera, by the notch or slit in the ante- 
rior edge. Recent species, gree. widely 
diffused, yet not numerous; fo species, 
rare. 


EMBERIZA. The name of a genus of 
Passerine birds. (See BuNTiNG.] 


EMBLEMA PICT A, or PAINTED 
FINCH. This Passerine bird is a native of 
the north-west coast of Australia. It is de- 
scribed and figured by Mr. Gould ; and exhi- 
bits a singularity in colouring which is rarely 
ever witnessed among the feathered tribes, 
the upper parts of the plumage being remark- 
ably plain, while the under surface is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The face and throat are 
deep vermillion-red ; crown of the head, all 
the upper surface, and wings, brown; the 
base of all the feathers of the throat black, 

ving to that part a mingled appearance of 

lack and red ; rump deep vermillion-red ; 
tail dark brown; chest and all the under 
surface jet-black ; the flanks thickly spotted 
with white ; and the centre of the abdomen 
deep verrnillion-red ; upper mandible black, 
under mandible scarlet ; feet light red. 


EMERALD orn A name given 
by collectos to Moths of the genus Hippar- 
chus. 


EMPEROR [MOTH]. The name of a 
species of Saturnia; a genus of nocturnal 
Lepidoptera. [See Satuznia.) 











EMU, or EMEU. (Dromarus Nove Hol- 
landia:.) This singular bird is a native of 
Australia, and allied to the Cnossowary ; 
nearly equalling the Ostrich in bulk ; but 
has shorter legs, a shorter neck, and is thicker 
in the body. Dr. Latham says, This bird 
measures more than seven feet in length; 
the beak is black ; the plumage for the most 
part brown and gray mixed, paler on the 
under parts: the head differs greatly from 
that of the common Cassowary, being covered 
with feathers; nor has it any helmet or 
rising protuberance whatever, as in 
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species ; the feathers, however, about the head 
and neck are of a hairy texture, and the 
fore part of the chin and throat nearly des- 
titute of any, so that the purple colour of 
the skin may be ecen through them: the 
Jong feathers observable in the wings of the 
Cassowary of the Old Continent are here 
wanting ; but instead of them are real wi 
though of so small a size as to be useless 
flight ; the 1 
the rest 
uite at rest, are scarcely discernible there- 
rom. The legs are stout, similar to those 


| are covered with feathers 
| 
| of the Galeated Cassowary, but greatly in- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 


the body, and when the bird is 


dented or jagged at the back part: the three 
toes placed in the same manner, all for- 
wards. So far the external appearance of 
the bird : internally it is said to differ from 
every other species, particularly in having 
no gizzard, and the liver being so small as 
not to execed that ofa blackbird. It is shy 
and timid, trusting to its great speed for 
safety, except when hard pressed ; it then 
strikes violently with its legs. The flesh of 
the young is delicate, but that of the full- 
rown bird is coarse ; it is pursued, however, 
or the oil that is obtuined from it, of which 
the skin produces six or seven quarts. 

It is stated by Capt. Grey (Jravels in 
Australia), that “ Emus are killed in pre- 
cisely the same manner as Kangaroos, but as 
' they are more prized by the natives, a greater 
degree of excitement prevails when an Emu 
is slain ; shout succceds shout, and the distant 
natives take up the cry until it is sometimes 
re-echoed for miles: yet the feast which 
follows the death is a very exclusive one ; 
: the flesh is by far too delicious to be made a 
common article of food,— hence, heavy pe- 
nalties are pronounced against young men, 
and unauthorized persons, who venture to 
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touch it; and these are invariably rigidly 
enforced.” 

At a meeting of the Zoological Society of 
London (Feb. 23. 1847), the Earl of Derby 
observed that it wus generally supposed that 
these birds, like most of the Kasorcs, are poly- 
gemous : this, however, was not the fact ; the 

mu is strictly monogamous ; and the male, 
who attends to the eggs, by no means ap- 
proves of any other female than the favoured 
one coming near the nest. 


EMU-WREN. The name given in Aus- 
tralia to a singular smal) species of Malurus, 
the Stipi malachurus; so called from 
the tail _Mthers being loose webbed and 
bearing some resemblance to the double tea- 
thers of the Emu. 


EMYD. A family of Testudinous ani- 
mals, known as Marsit Tortoisks, They 
inhabit warm climates both of the Old and 
New World, and are found alsvin Australia, 
where hitherto no land Tortvise has been 
detected. Their shell is nore convex than 
that of the latter ; thcir tect nre webbed, and 
their toes are armed with sharp claws. 
Though they seldom venture far from the 
water, which is their natural element, and 
which they invariably seek as a refuge from 
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danger, they are far more active and alert 
on land than those species which are well- 
known tous as Land Tortoises. They are 
carnivorous in their habits; eagerly pur- 
suing frogs, fishes, newts, and insects; and 
sume of them are reully formidable from 
their size and ferocity. [See Torrorss. 

We refer our readers to the at work of 
Professor Bell, and to Mr. Gray's very admi- 
rable Catalogue of the Fortoisesin the British 
Muscum, where all the species are described. 


ENALIOSAURI. The name applied to 
that order of Reptiles which contains the 
fossil genera ICHTHYOSAURUS and PLESIO- 
saukus [which see}. 


ENCIIELIDES. A genusof animalcules, 
the’ forms of which are cxtremely various. 
In some, scarcely any definite shape can be 
discovered ; their bodies appearing to be 
composed of a mass of gelatinous matter 
without any solid support. 


ENCRINITES. A genus of petrificd ra- 
Gated ggimals commonly culled Stone Lilies. 
Speaki of their rare occurrence in our 
modern seas, and of their vast numerical 
importance among the earliest inhabitants 
of the ancient decp, Dr. Buckland observes: 
—* We may judge of the degree to which the 
individuals of these species multiplied among 
the first inhabitants of the sea, from the 
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countless myriads of their petrified remains 
which fill so many limestone-beds of the 
transition formations, and compose vast 
strata of entrochal marble, extending over 
large tracts of country in Northern Europe 
and North America, The substance of this 
marble is often almost as entirely made up 
of the petrified bones of Encrinites as a corn- 
rick is composed of straws. Man applies it 
to construct his palace and adorn his sepul- 
chre ; but there are few who know, and fewer 
still who dul apprecisie, the surprising fact, 
that much of this marble is composed of the 
skeletons of millions of o: ed beings, 
once endowed with life, and susceptible of 
enjoyment, which, after performing the part 
that was for a while assigned to them in 
living nature, have contributed their remains 
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towards the composition of the mountain 
! masses of the carth. Of mure than thirt 
species of Crinoydeans that prevailed to suc. 
| enormous extent in the transition period, 
| nearly all became extinct before the depo- 
' sition of the lius, and only one presents the 
| angular eohunn of the Pentacrinite : with 
(| this one exception, pentangular coluinns first 
began to abound among the Crinoideans at 
the commencement: of the lias, and have 
from thence extended onwards into our 
present seus. Their several species and even 
genera are also limited in their extent : e. g. 
the great Lily Encrinite (4. montliformis) is 
culiar to the muschel-kalk, and the Pear 
ncrinite to the middle regiun of the ovlitic 
formation. 


ENHYDRA. The generic name of the 
Sea Otter of California (Mustelu lutris, Lin.) 
See OrrEr.] 


ENTOMOPHAGA. The name given to 
@ group of By menopterons insects, whose 
larvae generally feed, parasitically, upun 
living insects. 


ENTOMOSTRACA. A division of the 
class Crustacea, comprising those animals 
which have only a slight integument in the 
form of a shell to protect them ; of which 
the genus Cypris (many species of which oc- 
cur in this country) ay be given as an ex- 
ample. Their excecding minuteness and 
extreme delicacy of structure have deterred 
| most naturalists from examining them and 
; Studying them as they require to he studied 

—fresh from their native habitats. The 

difficulty of preserving them obliges the na- 

turalist to seek them in their secret lurking 
places — the fresh-water ponds and ditches, 
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and the little pools in the rocks on the sea- 
shore, where they are chiefly to be found, 
and to study them as it were on the spot, 
with the aid of his microscope. Dr. W. 
Baird, who has some ingenious remarks on 
Entomostraca in “The Zoologist” (after 
alluding to what Latreille had said respecting 
their organs of mastication being too minute 
for human observation), says, “ The organs 
of mastication are not however the only or- 
gans that are worthy of being noticed. The 
beautiful and delicate structure of their feet 
and branchial appendages are worthy of all 
admiration. These latter organs are almost 
constantly in motion, and present a most 
interesting appearance when viewed under 
the cg waboagey go The extraordinary method 
they have of reproducing their young, with 
the transformations which some of them un- 
dergo in an early stage. are subjects which 
might occupy a considerable time in de- 
scribing, and which cannot be attended to 
without exciting the greatest interest in the 
mind of the observer.” Dr. Baird has mo- 
nographed all the British species, and pub- 
lished also descriptions of several exotic 
species. (See CYpris.]} 


ENTOMYZA. A gents of birds belong- 
ing to the Meliphagide, of which we may 


mention one of the best known species. 


ENTOMYZA CYANOTIS, called by the 
colonists of New South Wales Biux-Eye. 
This bird is found almost exclusively on the 
Eucalypti, searching among the blossoms 
and smaller leafy branches for its food, 
which consists partly of insects and partly 
of honey, and, as others of the group do, 
probably, on berrics and fruit. They are 
bold and spirited birds, pugnaciously chasing 
and drawing about the other species resorting 
to the same tree. Its cry is loud and mono- 
tonous. In every instance that Mr. Gould 
found its eggs, they were deposited on the 
deserted, dome-shaped, large nest of the Po- 
matorhinus, never within the dome, but in a 
neat round depression on the top. It com- 
mences breeding carly, and has at least two 
broods in a year. 

ENTOZOA. Aname given to an exten- 
sive series of low-organized invertebrate 
animals (generally vermiform), the greater 
part of which are inhabitants, during their 
whole period of existence, of other animals, 
whose internal organs they prey upon. They 
have colourless blood, no respiratory organs, 
and no articulated members for locomotion. 
Many of them infest the human body. [See 
INTESTINALIA.] 


ENTOZOON. A name given to a curious 
parasite, found by Simon in the sebaceous 
follicles of the skin: Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
has given an elaborate description of it, with 
figures, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
Mr. Owen has applied the name Demodex 
to it, the word Entuzoon being pre- occupied. 
It is believed to be annclidous, but there is 
atill some doubt of it. 


EPHEMERA: EPHEMERID&. A genus 
and familyof Neuroptcrous insects,which take 
their name from the short duration of their 
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lives in the state. They are charac- 
terized b unequal size of the wings ; the 
minute of the antenna ; the membranous 


and almost obsolete mouth ; and the elon- 

ated articulated seta at the extremity of 
he body, which is long, soft, and slender : 
the eyes are large, nearly oval, and three 
ocelli are placed triangularly between them. 
The most familiar species is the Ephemera 
vulg or common May-FLY, so plentiful in 
the early part of summer about the banks 
of our rivulets and stagnant waters. It is of 
a greenish brown colour, with transparent 
wings, elegantly mottled with brown, and is 
furnished at the extremity of the body with 
three very long black bristles. It flutters in 
the evening about the surface of the water, 
but during the day is generally seen in a 
quiescent posture, with the wings closed, and 
in an upright position. The larva is about 
an inch in length, having several finny 
plumes on each side the body, and at the 
tail three long feathered processes: it has 
also a pair of moderately long antenna, 
though those of the complete insect are ex- 
tremely short. When arrived at its full 
size, a3 above described, it exhibits the rudi- 
ments of wings on the back, in the form of a 
pair of oblong sheaths or scales ; its colour 
being a yellowish or whitish brown. It is 
supposed to continue in this kind of larva 
state two years before it assumes the condi- 
tion of the complete insect. This change 
takes place in the evening, when the larva 
rises to the surface of the watcr, and soon 
divesting itself of ita skin, flies to some neigh= 
bouring object, and after pene remained 
some time longer, aguin casts its pellicle, 
and appears in its ultimate or perfect form, 
in which, os well as in its larva state, it is a 
favourite food of several kinds of fishes, par- 
ticularly of the Trout. In some seasons it 
is extremely plentiful, the air in the imme- 
diate vicinity of its natal waters being fre- 

uently blackened by its numbers during 
the evening hours. 

Swammerdam, the well known writer 
on Insects, observes, that notwithstanding 
the dangers to which the eggs, larve, and 
pup are constantly exposed, from the at- 
tacks of fishes and predacevus aquatic in- 
sects, the number of specimens which arrive 
at the perfect state is sometimes so immense, 
that the swarms of one species with white 
wings (Ephemera albtpennis) has been com- 
pared to a fall of snow; whilst, in some 
parts of Europe where they abound, it is the 
custom to collect their dead bodies into 
heaps, and use them for manure. The fishes 
at such time eagerly wait for them; and so 
great are the numbers which fall into the 
water, that the fishermen call them manna. 

But the most celebrated of all the Ephe- 
mers is the species popularly termed the 
Day-rxiy. It is of a white colour, with the 
auterior rib of the upper wings black or deep 
brown, and the tail is furnished with two long 
bristles. This insect is commemorated as a 
most remarkable instance of the brevity of 
animal life ; since after its change into the 
perfect fly it survives but a very few hours, 
perishing in the course of the same evening 
that gave it birth. Itis to be recollected, how- 
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| ever, that its larva lives in its 

two, and even sometimes nearly 3 

but when arrived at the proper od, it 

rises in the evening to the surface of the 
water; and the skin of the back cracking, 
and flying off with an elastic motion, the 
Fly is almost instantly evolved, as in the 
common species ; after which it flies to the 
nearest convenient spot, and again divesti 
iteelf of its pellicle, appears in its last an 
perfect state. It now flies again to the 
water, and fluttering over its surface, as if 
sporting with ita innumerable companions, 
enjoys all the pleasures of its short remainder 
of existence : the female breeds, deposits her 
eggs, and, like the male, perishes before or 
with the dawn of the sppronching day. There 
are several other species of Ephemera, of a 
smaller kind than the foregoing, but pre- 
senting no remarkable peculiarity or differ- 
ence worth describing. 


EPIMACHUS. A genus of birds allied 
to the Hoopoes, having, like them, a slender 
beak, but with velvety or scale-like feathers 
partly covering the nostrils, as in the Birds 
of Paradise. The plumage in the species 
figured is of the most gorgeous description. 
It is of n deep black, with the feathers mag- 
nificently glossed with various colours; t. 





EPIMAOHUS MAGNIFIOUS 


long plumes on the flanks being elongated, 
turned up, and frizzled: the edges of a bur- 
nished steel blue, sumetimes inclining to 
green. It is a native of some of the islunds 
in the Eastern seas, and, like the Birds of 
Paradise, to which some naturalists have 
thought it allied, would form a truly beau- 
tiful ornament to our aviaries and zoological 
gardens. 


EPOMOPHORUS. A name applied by 
Mr. Bennett to one or two species of Foxbats 
(Pteropide) trom W. Africa, which have re- 
markuble tufts of hairs on the sides. 









EQUUS. The generic name of certain 
quadrupeds with sulid or undivided hoofs ; 
as the Horse, the Ass,and the Zebra. “ This 
family,” says Mr. Gray, speaking of the 
Equide, (which is distinguished from all 
other animals by its undivided hoof, formed 
of the two anterior toes soldered together, its 
simple stomach, and its female having the 
teat placed on the pubes) “may be divided 
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lated to combat not only with other Ele- 
phants, but with various wild animals: in 
short, were it consistent with the limits of 
this work, we might fill many pages with 
matter, both historical and anecdotical, 
relating to the uses of this noble animal. 
We may, however, observe that, its strength 
being equal to its bulk, it ie able to carry on 
ita back three or four thousand weight ; on 
ite tuske alone it can support near one thou- 
sand ; and its ordinary pace is equal to that 
of the horse at an easy trot. 

In the preceding part of this article we 
have dwelt particularly on the Kljephant’s 
trunk and tusks, as deserving ial no- 
tice: the organ of hearing would“#carcely 
epee to deserve less. he structure of 
the Elephant’s ear has been investigated 
with greut accuracy by Sir Everard Home. 
The drum, and every other part of the 
organ, is much larger in proportion than in 
other quadrupeds, or in man; and there is 
a remarkable difference in the arrangement 
of the muscular fibres of the drum of its ear, 
when compared with some quadrupeds and 
the human species. In the human ear, 
those fibres are radia of a circle; and in the 
horse, the hare, and the cat, they are of an 
uniform length ; but in the Elephant’s car 
these fibres are so placed that some are more 
than double the length of others. Sir E. 
Home argues, from this remarkable con- 
struction, that the Elephant has not a 
musical ear ; but that it has a peculiar com- 

ensating power in this length of fibre, as 
ts slower vibrations enable it to hear sounds 
at a great distance. 

The tusks of the Elephant have long been 
applied, under the denomination of ivory, 
to a variety of important uses in the arts. 
From the fossil remains which have been 
discovered, it is apparent that they must 
have been abundantly distributed over the 
earth; und some of them appear to have 
been adapted to a much more northern cli- 
mate than §s now inhabited by the Elephant. 
It is, indeed, a most curious fact, that skele- 
tons nearly allied to, if not quite resembling, 
those of Elephants are occasionally found in 
a fossil state, and in large quantities, at a 

reat depth under the surface, in Russia and 

beria. ‘ All the arctic circle,” says Pen- 
nant, “is a vast mossy flat, formed of a bed 
of. mud or sand, apparently the effect of the 
ata, and which gives reason to think that 
that immense tract was in sume distant age 
won from it. With them are mixed an in- 
finitely greater number of marine bodies 
than are found in the higher parte of that 
portion of Asia. I give the fact: let othere, 
more favoured, explain the cause how these 
animals were transported from their torrid 
seats to the Arctic regions: I should have 
recourse tu the only one we have authority 
for; and think that phenomenon syjfiicient. 
I mention this, because modern phi phers 
look out for a later cause : I rest convinced, 
therefore, to avoid contradicting what can 
never be proved.”’ Dr. Falconer and Major 
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Cautley have brought from the Sewalik Hills 
in India numerous fossil remains of Ele- 
hants, some of them of enormous size. 
hey are all in the truly magnificent collec- 
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tion of the British Museum, and are described 
by the donors in their well-known work, the 
Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ; the illustfations 
of which by Mr. Ford will hereafter be cited, 
like the work of Lyonet (alluded to under 
Cossus), as a perfect example of excellence 
in the drawing of Fossils. 


ELMIS: ELMIDZE. A genus and sub- 
family of aquatic Coleoptera, small in size 
and of an ovate form, found adhering on 
the under sides of stones lying at the bottom 
of running water. They are unable to swim, 
but are provided with very powerful tarsi 
and ungues, by which they are enabled to 
retain firm hold on the stones in the most 
boisterous currents. Twelve or thirtcen 
species belouging to three genera have been 
found in thia country. 


ELOPS. (El saurus.) A small fish, 
known in the West Indies by the name of 
the Sein-fish, or Sea Gally-Wasp. It is 
about fifteen inches Jong ; in the middle five 
inches round, and tapering to both ends ; the 
head is smooth, and without seales ; the tail 
much forked, and armed both above and 
below by a strong spine, forming a first or 
spiny ray on each side the tail. Its gene- 
ral colour is a alivesy gray : dusky on the 
back, the head slightly tinged with yellow, 
ka ced of a bluish brown, and the belly 
W. . ® 


EMARGINULA. A genus of small Mol- 
lusca, inhabiting the seas of all climates, 
and having two short tentacula, with eyes 
at the base ; foot large and thick. The shell 
is patelliform, oblong, or oval; anterior 
margin notched. The Emarginulw may be 
known from Patella and other approximat- 
ing genera, by the notch or slit in the ante- 
rior edge. cent species, though widely 
diffused, yet not numerous; fossil species, 
rare. 


EMBERIZA. The name of a genus of 
Passerine birds. (See BunTiNnG.] 


EMBLEMA PICTA, or PAINTED 
FINCH. This Passerine bird is a native of 
the north-west coast of Australia. It is de- 
scribed and figured by Mr. Gould ; and exhi- 
bite a singularity in colouring which is rarely 
ever witnessed among the feathered tribes, 
the upper parts of the plumage being remark- 
ably plain, while the under surface is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The face and throat are 
deep vermillion-red ; crown of the head, all 
the upper surface, and wings, brown; the 
base of all the feathers of the throat black, 
giving to that part a mingled appcarance of 
black and red ; rump deep vermillion-red ; 
tail dark brown; chest and all the under 
surface jet-black ; the flanks thickly spotted 
with white ; and the centre of the abdomen 
deep vermillion-red ; upper mandible black, 
under mandible searlet ; feet light red. 


EMERALD (MOTHS.] A name given 
by collecto-s to Moths of the genus Hippar- 

8. 

EMPEROR (MOTH). The name of a 
specica of Saturnia ; a genus of nocturnal 
Lepidoptera. (See SATUENIA.} 
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EMU, or EMEU. (Dromaius Nove Hol- 
landie.) This singular bird is a native of 
Australia, and allied to the Cassowary ; 
nearly equalling the Ostrich in bulk ; but 
has shorter legs, a shorter neck, and is thicker 
in the body. Dr. Latham says, This bird 
measures more than seven feet in length; 
the beak is black ; the plumage for the most 
part brown and gray mixed, paler on the 
under parts: the head differs greatly from 
that of the common Cassowary, being covered 
with feathers; nor has it any helmet or 
rising protuberance whatever, as in that 


EMY,.—{DROMAIUS NOVK HO!V-LANDIE£ ) 


species ; the feathers, however, about the head 
and neck are of a hairy texture, and the 
fore part of the chin and throat nearly des- 
titute of any, so that the purple colour of 
the skin may be seen through them: the 
long feathers observable in the wings of the 
Cassowary of the Old Continent are here 
wanting ; but instead of them are real wi 
though of so small a size as to be uncloes 
flight ; they are covered with feathers 1 
the rest the body, and when the bird is 
quite at rest, are scareely discernible there- 
rom. The legs are stout, similar to those 
of the Galeated Cassowary, but grently in- 
dented or jagged at the back part: the three 
toes placed in the same manner, all for- 
wards. So far the external appearance of 
the bird : internally it is said to differ from 
every other species, particularly in having 
no gizzard, and the liver being so small as 
not to exceed that ofa blackbird. It is shy 
and timid, trusting to its great speed for 
safety, except when hard pressed ; it then 
strikes violently with its legs. The flesh of 
the young is delicate, but that of the full- 
grown bird is coarse ; it is pursued, however, 
or the oil that is obtained from it, of which 
the skin produces six or seven quarts. 

It is stated by Capt. Grey (7ravela in 
Australia), that “ Emus are killed in pre- 
cisely the same manner as Kangaroos, but as 
they are more prized by the natives, a greater 
degree of excitement prevails when an Emu 
is slain ; shout succeeds shout, and the distant 
natives take up the cry until it is sometimes 
re-echoed for miles: yet the feast which 
follows the death is a very exclusive one ; 
the flesh is by far too delicious to be made a 
common article of food, — hence, heavy pe- 
nalties are pronounced against young men, 
and unauthorized persons, who venture to 
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touch it; and these are invariably rigidly 
enforced.” 

At a meeting of the Zoological Society of 
London (Feb. 23. 1847), the Earl of Derby 
observed that it was generally supposed that 
these birds, like most of the Hasorcs, ure poly- 
gemous : this, however, was not the fact : the 

mu is strictly monogamous ; and the male, 
who attends to the eggs, by no means ap- 
proves of any other female than the favoured 
one coming near the nest. 


EMU-WREN. The name given in Aus- 
tralia to a singular small species of Malurus, 
the spe malachurus; so called from 
the ta fthers being louse webbed and 
bearing some resemblance to the double tea- 
thers of the Emu. 


EMYDZ. A family of Testudinous ani- 
mals, known as Matsui Tortoises, They 
inhabit warm climates both of the Old and 
New World, and are found alsoin Australia, 
where hitherto no land Tortoise has been 
detected. Their shell is nore convex than 
that of the latter ; their feet are webbed, and 
their toes are armed with sharp claws. 
Though they seldom venture far from the 
water, which is their natural element, and 
which they invariably seek as o refuge from 
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danger, they are far more active and alert 
on land than those species which are well- 
known tous as Land Tortoises. They are 
carnivorous in their habits; eagerly pur- 
suing frogs, fishes, newts, and insects; and 
some of them are really formidable from 
their size and ferocity. [See Torvorse. 

We refer our readers to the at work of 
Professor Bell, and to Mr. Gray's very admi- 
rable Catalogue of the rortoivesin the British 
Museum, where all the species are described. 


ENALIOSAURI. The name applied to 
that order of Reptiles which contains the 
fossil genera ICHTHYOSAURUS and PLESIO- 
sAURUS [which see}. 


ENCHELIDES. A genus of animalcules, 
the’ forms of which are extremely various. 
In some, searcely any definite shape can be 
discovered ; their bodies appearing to be 
composed of a mass of gelatinous matter 
without any solid support. 


ENCRINITES. <A genus of petrified ra- 
diated wet commonly called Stone Lilies. 
Speaking of their rare occurrence in our 
modern ecas, and of their vast numerical 
importance among the earliest inhabitants 
of the ancient deep, Dr. Buckland observes: 
—* We may judge of the degree to which the 
individuals of these species multiplied among 
the first inhabitants of the sea, from the 
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countless myriads of their petrified remains 
which fill so many limestone-beds of the 
transition formations, and compose vast 
strata of entrochal marble, extending over 
large tracta of country in Northern Europe 
and North America. The substance of this 
marble is often almost as entirely made up 
of the petrified bones of Encrinites as a corn- 
rick is composcd of straws. Man applies it 
to construct his palace and adorn hie sepul- 
chre ; but there are few who know, and fewer 
atill who dul appreciate, the surprising fact, 
that much of this marble is composed of the 
skeletons of millions of oranuieed beings, 
once endowed with life, and susceptible of 
enjoyment, which, after performing the part 

that was for a while assigned to them in 
| living nature, have contributed their remains 





LILY RNCRINITE.—-(RNORINGS TTLILFORMIS.) 


towards the composition of the mountain 
masses of the carth. Of more than thirt 
species of CrinoYdeans that prevailed to suc 
enormous extent in the transition period, 
nearly all hecame extinct before the depo- 
sition of the lias, and only one presents the 
angular column of the Pentacrinite : with 
this one exception, pentangular columns first 
began to abound amoung the Crinoydeans at 
the commencement of the lias, and have 
| from thence extended onwards into our 
| present seas. Their several spccies and even 
| genera are also limited in their extent ;: e. y. 
| the great Lily Encrinite (4. montliformis) is 

peculiar to the muschel-kalk, and the Pear 
| Encrinite to the middle region of the oolitic 
| formation. 


ENHYDRA. The generic name of the 
Sea Otter of California (Mustela lutris, Lin.) 
See OTTER.) 


ENTOMOPHAGA. The name given to 

& group of diy rae niopterone insects, whose 

| larvm generally feed, parasitically, upon 
living insects. 


ENTOMOSTRACA. A division of the 
| class Crustacea, comprising those animals 
| which have only a slight integument in the 

form of a shell to protect them ; of which 
the genus Cypris (many species of which oc- 
eur in this country) may be given as an ex- 
ample. Their excceding minuteness and 
, extreme delicacy of structure have deterred 
| most naturalists from examining them and 
; studying them as they require to be studied 

—fresh from their native habitats. The 
difficulty of preserve them obliges the na-~ 
turalist to seek them in their secret lurking 
places—- the fresh-water ponds and ditches. 
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and the little pools in the rocks on the sea- 
shore, where they are chiefly to be found, 
and to study them as it were on the spot, 
with the aid of his microscope. Dr. W. 
Baird, who has some ingenious remarks on 
Entomostraca in “ The Zoologist” (after 
alluding to what Latreille had said respecting 
their organs of mastication being too minute 
for human observation), says, “* The organs 
of mastication are not however the only or- 
gans that are worthy of being noticed. ‘The 
beautiful and delicate structure of their feet 
and branchial appendages are worthy of all 
admiration. These latter organs are almost 
constantly in motion, and present a most 
interesting appearance when viewed under 
the microseo; The extraordinary method 
they have of reproducing their young, with 
the transformations which some of them un- 
dergo in an early stage, are subjects which 
might occupy a considerable time in de- 
scribing, and which cannot be attended to 
without exciting the greatest interest in the 
mind of the observer.”” Dr. Baird has mo- 
nographed all the British species, and pub- 
lished also descriptions of several exotic 
species. [See Cyrris.} 


ENTOMYZA. A genus of birds belong- 
ing to the Mecliphagide, of which we may 
mention one of the best known spccics. 


ENTOMYZA CYANOTIS, called by the 
colonists of New South Wales BLUE-EvYE. 
This bird is found almost exclusively on the 
Eucalypti, searching among the blossoms 
and sinaller leafy branches for its food, 
which consists partly of insects and partly 
of honey, and, as others of the group du, 

robably, on berries and fruit. They are 

Id and spirited birds, pugnaciously chasing 
and drawing about the other species resorting 
to the same tree. Its cry is loud and mono- 
tonous. In ery instance that Mr. Gould 
found its eggs, they were deposited on the 
deserted, dome-shaped, large nest of the Po- 
matorhinus, never within the dome, but in a 
neat round depression un the top. It com- 
mences breeding early, and has at least two 
broods in a year. 

ENTOZOA. Aname given to an exten- 
sive serics of low-organized invertebrate 
animals (generally vermiform), the greater 
part of which are inhabitants, during their 
whole period of existence, of other animals, 
whose internal organsthey prey upon. They 
have colourless blood, no respiratory organs, 
and no articulated members fur locomotion. 
Many of them infest the human body. (Sce 
INTESTINALIA.] 


ENTOZOON. A name given to a curious 
parasite, found by Simon in the sebaccous 
follicles of the skin: Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
has given an elaborate description of it, with 
figures, in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Mr. Owen has applied the name Demodex 
to it, the word Entozoon being pre- occupied. 
It iy believed to be annelidous, but there is 
still some doubt of it. 


EPHEMERA: EPHEMERID4. A genus 
and familyof Neuropterous insects,which take 
their name from the short duration of their 
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lives in the perfect state. They are charac- 
terized by the unequal size of the wings ; the 
minute size of the antenns ; the membranous 
and almost obsolete mouth ; and the elon- 
gated articulated sets at the extremity of 
the body, which is long, soft, and slender : 
the eyes are large, nearly oval, and three 
ocelli are placed triangularly between them. 
The most familiar species is the Ephemera 
vulgata, or common May-F ty, eo plentiful in 
the early part of summer about the banks 
of our rivulets and stagnant waters. It is of 
@ greenish brown colour, with transparent 
wings, elegantly mottled with brown, and is 
furnished at the extremity of the body with 
three very long black bristles. It flutters in 
the evening about the surface of the water, 
but during the day is generally scen in a 
quiescent posture, with the wings closed, and 
in an upright position. The larva is about 
an inch in length, having several finny 
plumes on each side the body, and at the 
tail three long feathered processes: it has 
also a pair of moderately long antenna, 
though those of the completo insect are ex- 
tremely short. When arrived at its full 
size, as above desc da, it exhibits the rudi- 
ments of wings on the back, in the form of a 
pair of oblong sheaths or scales ; its colour 
being a yellowish or whitish brown. It is 
supposed to continue in this kind of larva 
state two years before it assumes the condi- 
tion of the complete insect. This change 
takes place in the evening, when the larva 
rises to the surface of the water, and svon 
divesting itself of its skin, flies to some ncigh- 
bouring object, and after having remained 
some time longer, again casts its pellicle, 
and appears in its ultimate or perfect form, 
in which, as well as in its larva state, it is a 
favourite food of several kinds of fishes, par- 
ticularly of the Trout. In some seasuns it 
is extremely plentiful, the air in the imme- 
diate vicinity of its natal waters being fre- 
quently bluckened by its numbers during 
the evening hours. 

Swammerdam, the well known writer 
on Insects, observes, that notwithstandin 
the dangers to which the eggs, larva, an 
pup are constantly exposed, from the at- 
tacks of fishes and predaceous aquatic in- 
sects, the number of specimens which arrive 
at the perfect state is sometimes so immense, 
that the swarms of one species with white 
wings (Ziphemera albipennis) has been com- 
pared to a fall of snow; whilst, in some 
parts of Europe where they abound, it is the 
custom to collect their dead bodies into 
heaps, and use them for manure. The fishes 
at such time eagerly wait for them; and so 
great are the numbers which fall into the 
water, that the fishermen cull them manna. 

But the most celebrated of all the Ephe- 
mers is the species popularly termed the 
Day-FLy. It is of a white colour, with the 
anterior rib of the upper wings black or deep 
brown, and the tail is furnished with two long 
bristles. This insect is commemorated asa 
most remarkable instance of the brevity of 
animal life ; since after ita change into the 
perfect fly it survives but a very few hours, 
perishing in the course of the same evening 
that gaveit birth. It isto be recollected, how- 
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| ever, that its larva lives in its aquatic state 
two, and even sometimes nearly three years ; 
; but when arrived at the proper period, it 
rises in the evening to the surface of the 
water; and the skin of the back cracking, 
and flying off with an elastic motion, the 
Fly is almost instantly evolved, as in the 
common species; after which it flies to the 
nearest convenient spot, and again divestin, 
itself of its pellicle, appears in its last aad 
perfect state. It now flies again to the 
water, and fluttcring over its surface, as if 
sporting with its innumerable companions, |: 
enjoys all the pleasures of its short remainder |: 
of existence : the female breeds, depusits her 
eggs, and, like the mule, perishes before or 
with the duwn of the approaching day. There 
are several other species of Ephemere, of a 
smaller kind than the foregoing, but pre- 
senting no remarkable pecuilacite or differ- 
ence worth describing. 


EPIMACHUS. A genus of birds allied 
to the Hoopoes, having, like them, a slender 
beak, but with velvety or scale-like feathers 
partly covering the nostrils, as in the Birds 
of Puradise. The plumage in the species 
figured is of the most bag bay description. 
It is of a deep black, with the feathers mag- 
nificently glossed with various colours; the 







































EPIMACHUS MAGNIFIOUS 


long plumes on the flanks being elongated, 
turned up, and frizzled : the edges of a bur- 
nished stecl blue, sometimes inclining to 
green. It is a native of some of the islands 
in the Eastern seas, and, like the Birds of 
Paradise, to which some naturalists bave 
thought it allied, would form a truly beau- 
tiful ornament to our aviarics and zoological 
gardens. 


EPOMOPHORUS. A name applicd by 
Mr. Bennett to one or two species of Foxbats 
(Pteropida) from W. Africa, which have re- 
markable tufts of hairs on the sides. 


EQUUSB. The generic name of certain 
ce with sulid or undivided hoofs ; 
as the Horse, the Ass, and the Zebra. * This 
family,” says Mr. Gray, speaking of the 
Equide, (which is distinguished from all 
other animals by its undivided hoof, formed 
of the two anterior toea soldered together, ita 
simple stomach, and its female having the 
teat placed on the pubes) “may be divided 
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into two very distinct types of form: the 
one, the Asses and the Zebras, which are al- 
ways whitish and more or leas banded with 
blackish-brown, and always have a distinct 
dorsal line, the tail only bristly at the end, 
and have warts only on the arms and none 
on the hind legs; and the true Horses, 
which are not banded, have no dorsal line, 
are furnished with warts on their arms and 
legs, and have long hair on the tail, from its 
insertion to its extremity."’ Of these species 
the Horse is by far the most valuable, as 
well as the most widely distributed over the 
globe. Dental character of this genus :— 
six incisors in the front of both the upper and 
lower jaws, one canine or tusk, and six 
molars or grinders, on each side of both 
jaws; inallforty. [See Hunrsez.) 


ERINACEUS. (See Henaenoa.} 
ERIOMYS. (See Cuineninva.)] 


ERIPHIA. A genus of Decapod short- 
tailed Crustacea, of which there are several 
species ; one of which, ZL. spinifrons, is com- 





QOUTY BRIPH1IA.-(ERIPHIA GONAGRA.) 


mon in the Mediterranean. The F/. gonagra 
is a fine species, with tuberculated fore-legs, 
found in Brazil. In the Indian Ocean other 
species are found. 


ERMINE. (Austela erminea.) This little 
digitigrade animal, which is also called the 
SToat, resembles in its general appearance 
the Weasel, but is considerably larger, the 
Ermine measuring ten inches in length, in- 
dependent of the tail, whereas the Weasel 
seldom exceeds six. The colour of the 
Stoat is a reddish-brown above, white 
beneath, the tip of the tail being constantly 
black, whatever may be the cast of colour 
on the body ; for the Stoat, in the northern 
regions, becomes milk-white during the 
winter, in which state it is known as the 
Armine: we may therefore properly say, 
that an Ermine is a Stoat in its winter dress. 
Like the Weasel, it lives in hollows under 
the roots of trees ; in banks near rivulets ; 
and it preys on birds, poultry, rats, and all 
kinds of smaller animals, as well as on 
rabbits, leverets, &c.; it is also a great de- 
vourer of eggs. It is an inhabitant both of 
the northern parts of Europe and of Asin ; 
and is also found in many parts of North 
America. Like many other species of this 
genus, the Ermine has the faculty of ejecting 
a fluid of a strong musky odour. Its fur 
is short, soft, and mee its pure white 
winter coat being much longer, thicker, and 
finer than that of summer. The fur of the 





Ermine is in great request ; it was formerly 
one of the insignia of royalty, and is still 
used by the judges. When used as linings 
of cloaks, &c., the black tuft from the tail 
is sewed to the skin at regular distances. 

In the neighbourhood of Hudson’s Bay, 
Ermine are very abundant, particularly in 
the barren grounds and open plains. In 
Norway and Siberia also their skins are a 
great article of commerce. During the 
winter It is extremely difficult to distinguish 
them, from their colour so closely resembling 
that of the snow: and they are generally 
either taken in traps, or shot with blunt 


arrows. This animal, which in the pursuit 
of its prey is one of the boldest of ita size, is 
not readily tamed ; but when caught, and 


kept in a cage, it still exhibits every mark 
of its ferocious and savage character, by 
Pilling or injuring every thing within its 
reach, 


ERNE. A local name for the Sea Eagle, 
(Haliwetus albicilla.) which frequents the sca- 
shores. It is distinguished from the true 
Eagles, by the absence of feathers at the 
lower part of the tarsi. (See EAGLeEs.) 


ERODY. The name given to a grallato- 
rial bird (Dromas ardevia) allied to the 
Trumpeter, and found both in India and 
medal Go It is swift of foot, and was found 
by Mr. Salt in Abyssinia during Lord Va- 
lentia’s travels. 


EROTYLUS: EROTYLID. A genus 
and family of Tetramerous Coleoptera, 
abounding in South America, where they 
feed generally on fungi. They form the 
subject. of an admirable monograph by M. 
Lacordaire, who has published a thick 





VIOLET-OOLOURED EROTYLUB 
(ENOTYLUA VIOLACHUS,) 


volume on the numerous species. A few 
small British species belonging to the genera 
Triplax and Trituma are tound in this 
country. Most of the South American 
species have the maxillary palpi terminat- 
ing in a large crescent-shaped joint; the 
antennegs end in a very distinct and perfo- 
liated mass. 


ERYCINA. A genus of Conchifera, or 
Bivalves, found in the sand on the shores 
of New Holland and the Mediterranean. 
Shell ovate or triangular, transverse, equi- 
valve, smooth ; hinge with a ligamentary 
pit, two diverging cardinal and two lateral 
tecth in each valve. There are several 
fossil, and two recent species. Also the 
name of a genus of Diurnal Lepidoptera. 











ERYCINID2. A family of Lepidopterous 
insects, distinguished by the fore legs of the 
males being only rudimental : the anal edge 
of the hind wings is but slightly prominent, 
and the discvidal cell is either open or 
closed, partially or entirely, by a false ner- 
vure. The caterpillars are very short, pu- 
bescent, or hairy ; and the chryaalis is short 
and contracted. These insects are of small 
size, and generally of very brilliant colours, 
often varied, and their wings marked with 
spots. They are almost exclusively confined 
to South America. Their flight is very tapes 
and the majority of them rest with their 
wings extended on the under side of leaves. 
Sume of the species have the hind wings 
produced into two or more tails, often of 
very great length; in this particular re- 
sembling the genera Papilio and Thecla; 
others bear a certain resemblance to the 
Hipparchia, Heliconii, &c. Sce the fine work 
of Messrs. Doubleday and Hewitson for the 
numerous genera and species of this family, 
where all the leading forms are beautifully 
figured. In the British Museum there is a 
very large collection of them. 


ESOX : ESOCID.®. A genus and family 

of voracious fishes, many of them inhabit- 

, ants of rivers. They are destitute of the 

| adipose fin, and the border of their upper 

' jaw is either formed solely by the inter- 

' maxillaries, or they have no teeth. The 

different sub-genera vary greatly in the form 

of the body, the size of the scales, the length 

| Ma a jaws, and other striking points. [See 
1Kk. 


| 
| 
| ESQUIMAUX DOG. [See Doa.} 


ETIHERIA. A genus of Conchifera, or 
Bivalves, found in the rivers of Africa and 
Madagascar. Shell inequivalve, very ir- 
regular; teeth none; bosses short and in- 
distinct ; ligament external, penctrating 
partly into the shell. In its foliated struc- 
ture and toothless hinge it resembles Ostrcwa, 
but differs from it in having two muscular 
impressions. The exterior is rugged and 
irregularly shaped, but the interior of the 
valves is pearly, of a vivid green colour, and 
raised in small blisters, which are said to be 
formed by small particles of sand heing ac- 
cidentally introduced during the formation 
of the nacreous fluid. These shells are abun- 
dant in the Nile above the cataracts, where 
the inhabitants collect them for the purposes 
of ornamenting their tombs with them. In 
Lake Tchad, in Central Africa, Major Den- 
ham found a fine species of this genus. 


EUCHIRUS: EUCHIRIDA, or Lone- 
HANDED BEETLE. A remarkable genus 
and family of Lamellicorn beetles; the 
longest known species of which is represented 
in the two accompanying figures; one of 
which is the male, and the other the feinale. 
The species (2. fongimanus) is found in the 
East Indies, where it seems to be by no 
means common. It is of a rich reddish- 
brown colour. The two cuts will show the 

| form of the sexes of this species better than 
| the most elaborate description. The insect 
| is most probably a native of one of the islands 
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LONG-HANDED BEETLE: MALE 
(Bv0uUIRTS LONGIMANUS,) 


species (Z. quadrilineatus) in the British 
Museum collection, was found by Mr. Cum- 
ing in the Philippine Islands. It is dis- 
tinguished, among other marks, by four lon- 





LONG-MANDED BHETLE: FFMALT. 
(EUGHIRUS LONGIMARUS.) 


gitudinal lines on the elytra. <A third most 
gorgeous species, has bcen named hy Mr. 
Hope Chirotonus Macleaii. Itis of the most 
brilliant metallic green ; the elytra being 
black, with variously shaped orange spots, 


Another | A closely allied species to this, alyo iu the 


| in the East Indian Archipelago. 



































































ie the Ch. Parrti. Another insect belonging 
to this group is thePropomacrusA , from 
Smyrna, described by Pallas, and figured by 
Mr. Newman in the Entomological Maga- 
zine. Little, if any thing, is known of the 
habits of this remarkable group of Lamelli- 
corn beetles. 


EUDYNAMIS. A genus of Cuckoos, 
found in Asia and the Eastern islands. The 
best known species is the Hudynamis orien- 
talia. (See Cuckno.] 


EUMENIDX. A family of Hymenop- 
terous insects, of predaceous habits. Reau- 
mur has given the history of a species of this 
family (Odynerus). “This insect, says Mr. 
Westwood, in his useful compilation, the 
‘Introduction to the Modern Classification 
of Insects,’ “during the early months of 
summer, forms a burrow in the sand to the 
depth of several inches, in which it constructs 
its cells; besides which it builds, with the 
grains of sand brought up whilst burrowing, 
a tubular entrance to the burrow, often more 
than an inch long, and more or less curved. 
the grains of sand of which it is forme 
being agglutinated together; each female 
forms several of these burrows, and deposits 
an egg in each cell, together with a number 
of green caterpillars, which it arranges in a 
Hdl direction, one being applied against 
the other, and which serve as food for the 
larve when hatched. When the store of 
food is secured, the insect closes the mouth 
of the burrow, employing the graina of sand 
of which the funnel was composed for that 
purpose. The larv~ of Odynerus are fleshy 
grubs, destitute of feet, with transverse dor- 
sal tubercles serving in their stead. * * 
Geoffroy has described a species of Eumenes 
which differs somewhat in its habits from 
the rest of this family. This species con- 
structs, upon the stems of planta, especially 
heath, small spherical nests, formed of fine 
earth: at first a hole is left at the top, 
through which the parent fills the cell with 
honey, and deposits a single egg therein ; 
the hole is then closed up, and the larva, 
when hatched, feeds on the honey, undergoes 
its metamorphosis, and makes its escape 
through a hole which it forms at the side 
: the cell, which contains but a single 
nsect. 


EUPHEMA. A genus of the Pasittacide 
or parrot tribe ; several specics of which are 
found in Australia. The bill is almost al- 
ways very much concealed by the long fea- 
thers about the face. In Mr. Gould’s na- 
tional work, “The Birds of Australia,” 
several species are described and elegantly 
figured : of these we may specify — 


EurvemMa AvURANTIA, Or ORANGE-BELLIED 
Grass PARAKEET. This species is not very 
abundant in Van Diemen’s Land, but in Ac- 
tewon Islands, in D'Entrecasteau Channel, it 
is the only bird enlivening the solitary place. 


Euruema CHRYSOSTOMA, OF BLUE-BANDED 
Parakeet. This beautiful bird is a sum- 
mer resident of Van Diemen's Land, arriving 
there in September, and leaving in Febru- 
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British Museum, and described by Mr. Gray, | 








ary and March ; running over the ground, 

; and treading ite way among the grasscs, to 

feed on the seeds. Its flight is very quick. 

It can easily be domesticated, and a more 

sieent or beautiful pet can scarcely be con- 
ved. 


Evurnema ELEGANS, or ELkeGANT Grass 
PARAKEET. This species inhabits South 
Australia, and is the “Ground Parakeet” 
of the colonists. It feeds on grass seeds ; 





ELEGANT GRASS PARARFET 
(WUTHRALA MLEGANA.) 


congregating in the hot seasons (where there 
is water in small pools) in almost incre- 
dible numbers. Its flight is rapid and even, 
and frequently nt great altitudes. For our 
figure of this elegant bird we are indcbted 
to the work of Mr. Gould. 


Evruema SrPLenpipA, or SPLENDID GRASS 
PARAKEET, inhabits the neighbourhood of 
the Swan River, in Australia. (See Mr- 
LOPSITTACUS.] 


EUPHONIA. A genus of birds allied to 
the TanagEns, of which there are many 
species. We restrict ourselves in this article 
to the Eurnonia JAMAICA. This is a small 
Passerine bird, known in the West Indies as 
the * Blue Quit,” and sometimes also called 
the Blue Sparrow. It is about four inches and 
a half long, and rather of an inclegant shape 
from the abrupt shortness of its tail. The 
upper parts of the male arc of a glossy blue, 
somnetimes tinged with green ; throat, breust, 
and sides pale gray ; belly yellow ; beak gray, 
the ridge and tip black. It is common 
about homesteads, frequenting fruit-trees, 
busily hopping about the twigs and fruits 
and picking in any position. It is by no 
means destitute of musical powers, some- 
times delighting in a soft warbling repetition 
of a single note, and at others treating its 
hearers with a real song, sweet and musical. 
Mr. Hill, a ooo of Jamaica, whose 
ornithological notes contribute to the en- 
tertaining character of Mr. Gosse's work, 
gives the following description of this little 
active warbler. “Near the piazza of my 
house a cotton-bush has flung out its knots 
of white flaments. Hither come the birds 
at this season (February) to gather matcrials 
for constructing their nests. The Blue 
Sparrow, a pretty little frugivorous bird that 
sings in our fruit trees, all the year round, 
ita merry twittering song, has been busily 
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engaged with his mate collecting bill-fulls 


of cotton, It did not seem to be a thing 
immediately settled that they should set 
to work and gather their materials at once. 


They had alighted on the tree as if they had 
very unexpectedly found what they were 
seeking. The male began to twitter a song 
of joy, dancing and jumping about ; and the 
female, intermingling every now and then a 
chirp, frisked from stem to stem, and did 
very little more than survey the riches of 
the tree: at last she plucked now and then 
a bill-full of the filaments. and spreading it to 
fiaunt to the wind, tossed it away, as if she 
had been merely showing that it every way 
answered the purpose of length and softness, 
and was in every respect the thing they 
wanted.” We are also tuld that they build 
a very mung domed nest, globular {n form, 
and about as large as an iufant’s head, with 
an opening in one side, composed of dry 
grass, the dried etems of the Tillandsia, 
tendrils of passion-flower, bits of rag, &c., 
profusely intermixed with cotton and the 
down of plants. 


EUPLOCOMUS. A genus of Gallina- 
ceous birds found in Asia, the males of which 
have generally very fine plumage. The 
Fire-backed Pheasant is one of these. (See 
PHEASANT.) 


EURYALE. A remarkable genus of 
Radiated animals belonging to the Aste- 
rtada, or Star-fishes, in which cach division 
of the rays is branched aguin and again, so 
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WARTED RURYAT.E. 
(ZURYALE VE¥RRUOCOSUM.,) 


that the whole resembles a bunch of serpents’ 


tails. The figure which we subjoin repre- 
sents the whole of the body, with only two 
of the rays given in detail, as the cut would 
otherwise occupy too much space. They 
are sometimes known by the name of Me- 
dusa's heads. These little branches must 
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be of singular use to the animal in securing | 
its prey. In the cases of Radiata at the 
British Museum may be seen some fine ex- 
amples of these “furies of the deep.’ (See 
STAR-FISHES.} 


EURYNOME. A genus of Crustacea, be- 
longing to the family Lambride ; of which 
one species is found in the British seas —the 
Eurynome aspera. It isa pretty little spe- 
cies, rough with projecting knobs; often 
symmetrically arranged, and of a reddish 
eos: The fore legs in the male are elon- 
gated. 


EVANIADZ®. A family of Hymenop- 
terous insects, of small extent, and not 
pene any remarkable points of interest. 

he species are parasitical, the Evania ap- 
pentigaster being attached to the Cockroach 
(Blatta orientalis). 


EXOCETUS. (See FLy1na-FisH.) 


EWE. The female of the Sheep kind. 
(See SHER?.] 


FALCONIDS. The genus Falco of au- 
thors may be considered as constituting five 
tribes or families of Accipitrine birds, viz. 
Eagies,F alcons, Kites, Buzzards, and Hawks. 
They prey, in general, on living animals : the 
species are extremely numerous ; the females 
are larger than the males; and they vary 
considerably in their plumage according to 
age and other circumstances. They are 
characterized by a powerful form of the 
beak, which is generally armed with a kind 
of tooth or process on cach side near the 
apex; and their wings are strong, long, and 
pointed: they are likewise distinguished by 
their undaunted courage and greut activity. 
The true Falcons are peculiarly symmetrical 
in their forms; their flight is both graceful 
and vigorous ; they possess great strength as 
well as flexibility ; and their sight is so very 
acute, that they are enabled to discern their 
prey at a greut distance, and to pounce down 
upon it with unerring certainty. The Falcon 
builds in the hollows of rocks exposed to the 
south ; usually laying its eggs about the 
close of winter, or very carly in the spring : 
these are often four in number, and are 
white, spotted with brown. So rapid is said 
to be the growth of the young, that in the 
space of three months they equal the parents 
in size. There are many varieties. 

The “ noble’ breed of Falcons which our 
ancestors introduced into their service, and 
so greatly prized, arc distinguished from the 
“ignoble” or baser race of kites, sparrow~ 
hawks, and buzzards, by the peculiar length 
of their wings, which reach almost as far as 
their tails ; this superiority of wing giving 
them confidence in the pursuit of the game, 
and their great power emboldening them to 
attack it. To train these birds, however, 
required no small degrce of skill and assi- 
duity: but so thoroughly antiquated and 
obsolete has the once princely sport of Fal- 
conry become, that we think the reader will 
commend us for omitting that which a few 
centuries ~_ would have been regarded as 
indispensable: we mean, a circumstantial 
account of the training, or education, necer- 
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sary to teach these magnanimous birds the 
duties of their office. Numberless indeed 
are the treatises which have been written on 
the subject, but in language so fraught with 
professional technicalities, that at the pre- 
Petey day they would be almost unintelli- 
gible. 


The Jervatcon. (Falco Gyrfalco.) This 
elegant species is generally considered as 
the boldest and most beautiful of the tribe, 
approaching in size nearly to that of the 
Osprey. It is a native of the cold and dreary 
regions of the north, and is found in Iceland, 
Russia, Norway, and Baffin's Buy. Its ge- 
neral colour is brown above, in deeper and 
lighter yarns and whitish beneath, 
with brown longitudinal spots; the tail is 
Crossed by numerous deeper and aeates 
bands, and the bill and legs are generally of 
a bluish or a pale yellow hue. Buffon men- 
tions three varieties of the Jerfalcon ; the 
first and second very similar to what we 
have just described ; and another which is 
entirely white. Next to the Eagle, it is the 
most formidable, active, and intrepid of all 
rapacious birds, and the most esteemed for 
falconry. It boldly attacks the largest of 
the feathered race ; and although it is often 
transported from the culdest regions to some 
of the warmest, its strength is not diminished 
by the change of climate, nor its vivacity 
blunted. 


The PEREGRINE FaLcon. (Falco Pere- 

inus.) This species is about eighteen inches 
n length, and three feet six inches wide 
when its wings are extended ; and in its full 
growth and plumage is a very fine-looking, 
strong, and bold bird. The bill is pale blue, 
tipped with black ; short, strong, and much 
hooked. The general colour on the upper 
parts is a deep bluish lead-colour, barred 
with black, but the crown of the head and 
upper part of the neck nearly black: the 
greater wing-feathers dusky, barred with 
oval white spots; and the tail of a dark 
dingy ash, spotted with brownish black, 











PEREGRINE FALCON.— (FAI CO PEREGRINUS,), 


and tipped with pale brown. The under 
parts, from the chin to the bottom of the 
breast, are yellowish white, with a deep 
brown streak down the shaft of each fea- 
ther ; and the remainder are of a dull white, 
Pesunruly, and distinctly barred with dark 
brown. The thighs are long, and marked 
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with small heart-shaped spots; legs short, 
strong, and yellow; claws black, and the 
toes long. The Peregrine Falcon appears to 
be a general inhabitant of Europe and Asia: 
it is common in the north of Scotland, and 
is known to breed on the rocks of Llandidno, 
in Caernarvonshire ; which have been long 
celebrated for producing a “ generous race.’ 


The BLACK-CHERKED Faucon. (Falco 
melanogenys.) A noble species of the Fal- 
conidee, noted for its bold and rapacious 
habita, which is universally dispersed over 
the whole southern portion of Australia, in- 
cluding Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Gould 
says it gives preference to steep rocky cliffs, 
and the sides of precipitous gullies, rather 
than to fertile and woodland districts. It 
there dwells in pairs throughout the year, 
much after the manner of the Peregrine 
Falcon ; its nest being placed in the most 
precipitous and inaccessible parts of the 
rocks Their eggs are two in number, the 
ground colour buff, thickly blotched with 
deep reddish chestnut. In alluding to the 
strength and courage of this bird, Mr. Gould 
has the following comment: “ Thus we find 
in this Falcon a bird well adapted for the 
sport of Falconry, which, though fallen 
into disuse in Europe, may at some future 
time be revived in this new and rising 
country, since its lagoons and water-courses 
are well stocked with herons and cranes, 
and its vust plains are admirably suited to 
such pastime. The introduction of hounds 
for the purpose of chasing the native dog 
(Dingo) and the Kangaroo has already taken 
place in Australia ; and perhaps it is not too 
much to look forward to the time when the 
noble science of Falconry shall be resorted 
to by the colonists. A finer mews of birds 
could not be formed in any country than in 
Australia; with such typical Falcons as 
F. hypoleucus, F. melanogenys, and F. fron- 
tatus. 

















































The WHITE-BREASTED FauLcon. (Falco 
sd tenth ea This fine bird, which greatly 
resembles the Jerfalcon, belongs to the Aus- 
tralian fauna, and is interesting, as Mr. 
Gould remarks, “as adding avother species 
to the true or typical Falcons, and as aftord- 
ing another proof of the beautiful analogies 
which exist between species of certain groups 
of the southern and northern hemisphere.” 


The GrenTit, or GENTLE Fatcon. (Falco 
Gentilis.) This is described as somewhat 
larger than a Goshawk, and of an elegant 
form. The bill is lead colour ; the cere and 
legs arc yellow; and the head is of a light 
ferruginous colour, with oblong black spots. 
The whole of the under parts are whitish, 
with brown spots and dashes; the back is 
brown ; the quill-feathers, which are dusky, 
are barred on their exterior webs with black, 
and on the lower parts of their inner ones 
with white: the wings reach to the middle 
of the tail, which is alternately banded with 
black and ash-colour, and tipped with white. 
The legs are yellow and rather short, and 
the thighs are well covered with feathers. 

There are many other species and varie- 
ties; but to give a detailed description of 
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them all would be more monotonous than 
interesting. 

Among the European nations the French 
and Germans seem to have been the first to 
encou the practice of egecoege’ f 3 and the 
technical terms used by the English are evi- 
dently all borrowed or derived from the 
French. “In our own country,’”’ says Mr. 
Pennant, “I cannot trace the certainty of 
falconry till the reign of King Ethelbert the 
Saxon monarch, in the year 760, when he 
wrote to Germany for a brace of Falcons 
which would fly at cranes and bring them to 
the ground, as there were very few such in 
Kent. It seems highly probable that fal- 
conry had its rise Scythia, and passed 
from thence to the northern parts of Europe. 
Tartary is even at present celebrated for its 
fine breed of Falcons; and the sport is in 
such general esteem that, according to Olea- 
rius, there was no hut but what had its Eagle 
or Falcon. The boundless plains of that 
country are as finely adapted to the diver- 
sion as the wooded or mountainous nature 
of most part of Europe is ill calculated for 
that rapid amusement.” In England fal- 
conry seems to have continued in full glo 
till about the time of Cromwell, after whic. 
it appears to have gradually declined. With 
what ardour it was pursued in the reign of 
James I. may be gathered from the anecdote 
related by Mr. Pennant, who says that Sir 
James Monson gave no less a sum than a 
thousand pounds for a cast of Hawks. (See 
EaGLe, Hawk, &c.) 


FALILOW DEER. (Cervus dama.) This 
animal, so graceful an ornament of our 
parks, in its general form greatly resembles 
the Stag, having the same elegunce of aspect 
with a more gentle disposition. It is, how- 
ever, considerably smaller, being only about 
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FALLOW DEER,—(OERVUS DaMa.) 


three feet, or rather less, to the top of the 
shoulder. It is generally of a brownish bay 
colour, more or less beautifully spotted ; 
and it has a longer tail. The horns of the 
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Fallow Deer are broad and palmated at 


their extremities, pointing a little forward, 
and branched on their hinder sides; they 
have two sharp and slender brow-antlers, 
and, above them, two small slender branches; 
whereas every branch of a Stag’s horn is 
shaped like the stem that supnor’s it: the 
form of the horns is, in fact, the chief mark 
of distinction between the two species. 

The manners of the Fallow Deer resemble 
those of the Stag, but it is less delicate in the 
choice of its food, and browses much closer. 
It arrives at full growth and perfection in 
about three years, and is said to live about 
twenty. The male is called a buck. In the 
first year he is a fawn ; in his second, a pricket ; 
in his third, a sorel; in his fourth, a sore; 
in his fifth, a buck of the first ; and in 
his sixth, a great buck. e female, or.doe, 
in her first year is called a fawn; and in her 
second, a teg. The process of acquiring and 
shedding the horns is in every respect simi- 
lar to that which takes place in the stag ; 
but the form of them, as we have before 
described, is very different, and the furrows, 
&c. are less distinctly marked. Although 
the males are much less furious in the rut- 
ting-season than the Stag, they frequently 
fight desperately for the fomentcn of the 
females; and it is not till after repeated 
conflicts that one buck obtains the sove- 
reignty of the whole. It aleo often happens 
that a herd of Fallow-Deer will divide into 
two parties, and engage each other with 
great ardour and obstinacy, as if ambitious 
of securing some favourite spot of pasturage, 
and of driving the vanquislicg party into 
the coarser and more sterile parts. 

When closely pursued by the hunters, the 
buck makes towards some strong hold or 
thicket with which he is acquainted, either 
in the more shady parts of a wood, or the 
ateep of sume mountain ; nor does he fly far 
before the hounds, nor cross and double like 
the stag : he will take the water, it is true, 
when hard run; but in strength, cunning, 
and courage, he is much inferior to the stag, 
and, consequently, he affords neither so long 
nor 80 various a chace. In England there 
are two kinds of Fallow Deer : the beautiful 
dappled kind, supposed to have been brought 
froin the South of Europe, or the Western 
parts of Asia; and the very deep brown 
variety, which were brought from Norway 
by James I., who, while there, noticed that 
they could endure the cold of that severe 
climate, and subsist throughout the winter 
without fodder. Nothing can exceed, in 
richness and delicacy, the venison of the 
Fallow Deer. The skins of both the Buck 
and the Doc are unrivalled for durability 
and softness ; and the horns, like those of the 
stag, are manufactured into knife handles, 
&c. ; while from the refuse, ammonia (po- 
pularly known as hartshorn) is extracted. 


FANFOOT (MOTHS). A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Polypogun. 


FANTAIL. (Rhipidura.) A genus of 
Birds belonging to the family Muscicapide, 
and found in Australia. There are more 
than one spccies, but we restrict ourselves 
here to the 
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RuiPrnvRa ALBISCAPA, or WHITE- 
SHABTED Fantrain. This bird inhabits Van 
Diemen’s Land and South Australia. It is 
generally seen in pairs, among trees: while 

n the air it assumes a number of lively and 
beautiful positions ; at one moment mount- 
ing almost perpendicularly, spreading out 
ite tail constantly to the full extent, and 
frequently tumbling over in the descent. It 
is a very tame bird, allowing near approach 
without showing the least timidity, and 
will even enter houses in the bush,in pursuit 
of gnats and other insects. In the breeding 
season it is not so familiar. Ite nest is 








WHLTR-SHLAFTED FANTAIZ, 
(RHIPIDUKA ALBISOAPA,) 


very elegant, resembling a wine glass in 
shape; and is generally composed of the 
inner bark of a Eucalyptus, neatly lined 
with the down of the trec-fern intermingled 
with flowering stalks of moss, and outwardly 
matted fogvthier with the webs of spiders, 
which not only serve to envelope the nest, 
but also strengthen its attachment to the 
branch on which it is eonstructed. which is 
alwnys within o few feet of the ground. Figgs 
two in number. Our figure is derived from 
the beautiful work of Mr. Gould's, and shows 
the bird flying over its nest. 


FASCIOLA, or FLUKE. (Fasciola [Dis- 
tuma) hepatica.) A_ parasitical anim 


known to infest the liver of the sheep, an 

believed to greatly aggravate the symptoms 
of that much-dreaded disease called the roé. 
It is also found in other ruminants, the 
Horse, the Hog, and even in Man. 
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and a quarter in length ; its form being that 
of an oval leaf, pointed at the posterior ex- 
tremity, and with a anrrow portion at the 
anterior. It has two suckers, one at the 
base of this narrow portion, which leads to 
two branched tubes; behind this sucker 





FLUKE, —(FASOIOLA HEPATICA.) 


there is an erectile tentaculum, which ap- 
pears to be the male organ; behind which 
is the second sucker. As in many of the 
Mollusea, all the individuals appear to he 
bisexual. The eyes are placed on the most 
conspicuous part of the head, and, like the 
os of birds, they are provided with horny 
rings, by means of which they command a 
great range of focal lengths. The power of 
multiplication in these parasites is immense; 
and the ducts of a single liver have been 
found to contain more than a thousand, 
while the germs are quite innumerable. It 
is probable that these Flukes, or at all events 
the germs of them, exist in the water, or on 
the plants of humid and marshy places ; for 
it seems that even the healthy sheep drop a 
few of them in the winter months; and the 
diseased ones vast numbers; and thus the 
rotten sheep taint both the flock and the 
pasture. 


FASCIOLARIA. A genus of Univalves 
found in the Indian seas, the Antilles, &c., 
some of which are very beautiful. Shell 
fusiform, and not very thick ; spire of mo- 
derate length, conical, consisting of few, 
rounded, or angulated whoris; ‘aperture 
wide, terminating in a long, straight, open 
canal; columellar lip with several oblique 
folds ; operculum horny, pyriform. 


FATITER-LASHER. (Cottus bubalis.) An 
Acanthopterygious fish, seldum exceeding 
eight or ten inches in Jength, generally found 
on the rocky coasts of this island, and which 
is immediately recognized by its large and 
formidable head, armed with long spines; by 





FATHYR LASHER,--(COTTUS NOBATTA,) 


It is | means of which it immediately combats cvery 


from three quarters of an inch to an inch | enemy that attacks it, inflating its cheeks and | 
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gill-covers to a prodigious size. The mouth, 
which is large, contains two rows of minyte 
teeth, besides other’ which are in the roof. 
The back is much elevated ; the belly is pro- 
Yninent ; the lateral line is rough, but the rest 
of the body is very smooth, tapering towards 
the tail. The colour of the body isa dusky 
brown, marbled with white, and sometimes 
stained with red ; the fins and tail are trans- 
parent ; and the belly is a silvery white. It 
feeds on small crustacea. In Greenland this 
fish attains a much larger size, and forms 
the principal food of the natives, who make 
it into soup, which is sajd to be both whole- 
some and palatable. 


FAWN. An appellation given to a buck 
or doe of the first year. (See Drxr.] 


FELIS: FELIDA. The name given to 
animals of the Cat kind, forming a large 
enus and family of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
Facluding the lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, do- 
mestic cat, &c. They are characterized by 
having strong, sharp, retractile talons on the 
feet, and by the teeth being equally fitted for 
the purposes of destruction. They are all es- 
sentially carnivorous ; they refuse vegetabie 
food ; and in a state of nature they will not, 
unless pressed by hunger, devour any flesh 
which they have not themselves killed. 
They are, consequently, of all Mammalia, 
the most destructive in their propensities ; 
and their bodily powers are in admirable 
accordance with their instincts. There are 
no quadrupeds in which the muscles of the 
jaws and limbs are more uy developed : 
their frame is vigorous, but agile ; the limbs 
are well knit, but supple ; and at motion 
is ensy, free, and graceful. There is no su- 
perfluous flesh ; but the whole sccms com- 
used of bone, nerve, muscle, and sinew. 
hough many animals un which they prey 
excel them in fleetness, in consequence of 
having longer and more slender limbs, there 
are none which approach them in the power 
of leaping and bounding. ‘he under sur- 
face of their feet being provided with elastic 
pads or cushions, their footfall ie rendered 
noiseless ; their usual gait is slow, cautious, 
and stealthy ; and when the impetus of the 
spring is added to the stroke of the paw, 
their power is almost irresistible. They 
possess the sense of smell in a very moderate 
degree, compared with the Canide ; but 
; their sight is most acute, adapted for vision 
| by night as well as by day ; the sense of 
| hearing is also exquisite ; and the long 
| Whiskers are delicate organs of the sense of 
i feeling. The tongue is furnished with rough 
horny papilla, directed backwards; these 
serve a very important purpose in enabling 
| the animal to scrape off the minute particles 
i of fiesh adhering to the bones of its prey. 
The different species of this family fur the 
; Most part bear a very close resemblance to 
. one another in general conformation, though 
differing widely in size; and it {s chiefly by 
, their variation in this respect that their 
| habits are guided. In Brande’s Dictionary 
of Science wo tind the following judicious 
obsarvations on the distinguishing charac- 
| teristics of the different species: ‘“‘ The leo- 
j Pards, panthers, jaguars, are the most typical 
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or truly feline species; in these the beauty 
of colouring, sleekness of skin, elegance of 
, craft, suspicion, bloodthirstiness, agi- 
lity under excitement, and sloth during re- 
lapis are most strongly manifested. The 
on combines more robustness of body with 
the feline attributes; and his pre-eminent 
stature receives an air of nobility and gran- 
deur from the mane that decorates his head 
and neck. He has the credit too of a greater 
share of boldness and generosity than the 
other cats. Tis vocal organs also exhibit a 
modification of structure not present in the 
other felines, by which he has the power to 
utter his tremendous roar—a roar which, 
when sent forth under the excitement of 
hunger, scares from their hiding places the 
timid ruminants which may be lurking 
within the compass of ita fearful reverbera- 
tions. Among the felines, one group is cha- 
ractcrized by the shortness of the tail, and 
the tuft of hair on the tips of the cars; this 
includes the lynxes. ' 

* The cheetah, or hunting leopard, deviates 
most in the half-retractile condition of the 
talons, and the upright carriage of his body, 
from the true feline characters; and with 
these physical modifications is combined sv 
much of the canine disposition, as enables 
this species to be used in packs for the pur- 
poses of the chase. : 

“ The middlc-sized cats, which lurk in the 
branches of trees, as the leopards, ocelots, 
&c., have a fulvous ground‘ colour, broken, 
by irre ular dark spots; a marking which 
admirably adapts them for concealment 
amidst foliage. <A similar relation of adapt- 
ation to the peculiar theatre of their de- 
structive habits may be traced in other spe- 
cies. Tho tiger, fur example, which prowls 
on the ground, and creeps stealthily towards 
his victim between the stems of the trees 
and plants of the jungle, has his bright 
ground colour interrupted with black ver- 
tical stripes. The lion, which traverses the 
parched deserts of Africa, and Hes in wait 
to intercept the antelopes which bound in 
troops from one oasis to another, would be 
rendered too conspicuous if his tawny hide 
were ornamented with the stripes or spots 
that characterize the feline livery: these, 
therefore, which are obvious enough in the 
earlier periods of his existence, become ob- 
literated as he attains to maturity. <A 
smaller feline species, the puma, or Ame- 
rican lion, which plays the predatory cha- 
racter in a corresponding theatre of the New 
World, presents a similar uniformity of co- 
lour. The feline animals bring furth from 
two to six young ones at a birth.”’ (See 
Car: Lion: TIGER: &¢.) 


FENNEC. (Mcgalotis.) This is a beau- 
tiful little animal, belonging to the digiti- 
grade Carnivora, closely allied to the Dog, 
principally found in N. Africa. It is about 
ten inches in length, five in height, and is of 
a yellowish-white colour: it has a polnted 
visage, long whisk crs, large eHane black eyes, 
and very large cars, of a bright rose colour, 
internally lined with long hairs, and the 
orifice covered with a valve or membrane: 
the legs and feet are like those of a dog; and 
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bit; and Bu that whenever 
dead rabbit is presented for the first time to 
& young Ferret, he flies upon it in an instant, 
and bites it with great fury; but if it be 
alive, he seizes it by the throat and sucks its 
bl When sent into the burrows of rab- 
bits, the Ferret is always muzzled, that he 
may not kill the rabbite in their holes, but 
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NUBIAN FENNKO, 
(MzGAaLOTIS NUBIANOS.) 


in sandy ground, which shows the use of 
valvestothe cars. It is so exceedingly swift 
that it is very rarely taken alive: feeds on 
insecte, especially locusta ; sits on its rump ; 
is very en and barks like a dog, but 
much shriller. A fine species of Fennec was 
lately brought alive from S. Africa, and pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society of ondon, 
by Capt. Sir Edw. Belcher. There seem to 
be two, if not three, species. 


FERZ. The name of an order of Mam- 
malia, to which the Cats, Dogs, Bears, &c. 
belong. (See Carnivora.) 


FERRET. (Mustela furo.) This useful 
but ferocious little animal, of the weusel 
kind, is kept in a domesticated state in Eu- 
rope, ancl is used for rabbit-hunting, as well 
ay for destroying rats. In its general form 
it resembles the Polecat, but is rather small- 
cr; its usual length being about thirteen 
inches, exclusive of the tail, which is about 
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FRURET.—(MUSLEIA FURO.) 


five. It has a very sharp nose, red and fiery 
eyes, and round ears. Its colour is a pale 
yellow, but it also occasionally partakes of 
all the colours common to the weascl kind, 
white, black, brown, &c. In the slenderncss 
of its body and the shortness of its legs it 
also resembles the weasel. In its wild state 
it is a nati f Africa, whence it was ori- 
ginally imported into Spain, and from Spain 
i] gradually introduced into other European 
| countries. ‘The cold of our winters is, in 
fact, too severe for it, so that it becomes nc- 
to keep it in a warm box, with wool 
or some other substance in which it may 
imbed itself. In this state it sleeps almost 
continually ; and when awake, srt taremenns & 
begins to search about for food: that whic 






only drive them out to be caught in the nets 
prepared for them. If the Ferret become 
unmuzzled he is often lost ; for after sucking 
the blood of his victim, he generally falls 
asleep in the burrow, from whence he emerges 
only when by the calls of hunger he goes 
forth in pursuit of fresh prey ; and there, in 
the midst of abundance, he continues to 
lead a rapacious life, till the severity of the 
weather proves fatal to him. : 

The Ferret, as we have before said, in its 
nature .is ferocious ; it is tame without at- 
tachment ; and such is its appetite for blood, 
that it has been known to attack and even 
kill children in their cradles. It is of an 
irascible nature, and when irritated, the 
odour it emits is very disagreeable, and its 
bite not easily cured. The female has two 
broods in the year, each consisting of from 
six tonine. She not unfrequently devours 
her young as soon as they are born ; in which 
case she usually has another brood very soon. 


FIBER. A genus of glirine Mammalia, 
close to the Beaver, the only known species 
of which is the N. American Ondrata, or 
Castor zibethicus, LL. (See BEAVER.) 


FILANDER. The name given by Brun 
to the E. India Island Kangaroo, Lialmaturus 
Asiaticus. 

FINFOOTS. The name applied to two 
grallatorial birds, allied to the Coots, and 
closely connected with the web-footed order. 
One of these, Heliornis Surinamensis, is a 
native of S. America; while the other, 
Podica Senegalensis, or African Finfoot, is, as 
the name implies, a native of W. Africa. 


FILARIA. A genus of Entozoa, having 
a long, slender, and thread-like body, re- 
eT pees that of the Gordii among the An- 
nelidw, but with mere marks on the pouy 
instead of the rings. These parasitic animals 
are imbedded in the parenchyma of the cel- 
lular tissues, between the coats of the viscera, 
&e., often existing in numerous bundles, 
contained in a common cyst or tunic. They 
are not confined to the larger animals, but 
are found in insects and their larve, and 
even in various Mollusca. Of these the most 
common, or at all events the most dreaded 
by man, is the Filaria Medinensis, or Guinea 

orm, & most troublesome animal in hot 
climates, where it insinuatcs itself under the 
skin, generally of the leg, and somctimes 
causes the most excruciating pain. At the 
seventh anniversary the Microscopical 
Society of London, held Feb. 10. 1847, @ 
paper was read, entitled “Observations on 
the Structure and Nature of the Filaria Me- 
dinensis, or Guinea Worm,” by GQ. Busk, 
Esq. The author, before entering upon the 
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anatomical structure of the worm, premised 
a short statement of what is known with re- 

to its habits, and the localities in which 
t occurs endemically, showing that it is 
found only in certain portions of the torrid 
and north temperate zones in Africa and 
Asia. It is especially frequent on the coast 
of Africa, and thence derives its name of 
Guinea Worm. When perfect, its average 
length is from four to six feet: the body is 
cylindrical, and of uniform size, or ncarly 
so, throughout; there is no anal or other 
opening visible at the caudal Sey of 
the worm, or in any gh of its length. The 
cavity of the worm is occupied by innume- 
rable young. In some worms, or in some 
parte of them, these occupy the whole space, 
whilst in others a grumous mattcr predomi- 
nates, and only a few youne are here and 
there imbedded in it. The young Pilurie 
differ considerably in their outward form 
from the parent worm, being furnished with 
a long tapering tail, which constitutes about 
two-fifths of the length of the body. The 
life of Filaria Medinensis asa parasite ex- 
tends over from twelve to eighteen months. 
When arrived at maturity, it comes to the 
surface, and is either brought away or comes 
away piecemcal, thus affording an opportu- 
nity for the dispersion of the vivacious young 
with which its interior is crammed. From 
these facts, the author suggested that Filaria 
Medincnsis, in its parasitic form, presented 
an instance, among the nematoid Entozoa, 
of an intermediate or transitory generation, 
such as have been shown by several natu- 
ralists to exist in most of the lower classes 
of animals. 


FIELDFARE. (Turdus pilaris.) A bird 
of the Thrush kind, ten inches in length, and 
weighing about four ounces. The head is 
ash-coloured, ene to olive, and spotted 
with black; the back and greater coverts 
of the wings are of a deep chestnut; the 
throat and breast aie regularly spotted 
with black ; the belly and thighs yelluwish- 
white ; tail dark brown ; legs dusky brown ; 
bill yellow. The Fieldfare is a migratory 
bird, making its appearance in this country 
about the Pepaning of October, in order to 
nvoid the rigorous winters of the north, 
whence it sometimes comes in great flocks, 
according to the severity of the seasun, and 
leaves us about the latter end of February 
or the beginning of March. It builds ite 
nest in the loftiest trees ; and feeds on hips, 
haws, and other berries. with various kinds 
of worms, &c. 

Mr. Knapp, speaking of the Fieldfare in 
his “ Journal of a Naturalist,” says, “In this 
county (Gloucestershire), the extensive low- 
lunds of the river Severn in open weather are 
visited by prodigious ftocks of these birds ; 
but as soon as snow falls or hard weather 
comes on, they leave these marshy lands, 
because their insect food is covered or become 
scarce, Visit the uplands to feed on the pro- 
duce of the hedges, and we see them all day 
long passing over our heads in lurge flights 
on some distant progress, in the same 
manner as our larks, at the commencement 
| Of a snowy season, repair to the turnip fields 
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of Somerset and Wiltshire. They remain 
absent during the continuance of those 
causes which incited their migration ; but, 
as the frost breaks up, and even before the 
thaw has actually commenced, we see a large 
portion of these passengers returning to the: 
worm and insect food in the meadows, at- 
tended probably by many that did not take 
flight with them — though a great many re- 
main in the upland pastures, feeding promis- 
cuously as theycan. In my younger days, a 
keen, unwearied sportsman, it was always ob- 
servable, that in hard weather these birds in- 
creased prodigiously in number in the coun- 
ties far distant from the meadow lands, 
though we knew not the reason; and we 
usually against this time proviaed tempting ' 
bushes of haws,preserved in a barn, to place in 
frequented hedges, near our secret standings. 
When the Fieldfare first arrives, ite flesh 
is dark, thin, and scurfy ; but, having fed a 
little time in the hedges, its rump and side 
veins arc covered with fat. This is, in part, 
attributable to suppression of perspiration 
by the cold, and partly to a nutritive fari- 
naceous food ; its flesh at the time becoming 
bluish and clean. The upland birds are in 
this state, from perhaps the end of November 
till the end of January, according as the 
hedge fruit has held out; and at this period 
they are comparatively tame : afterwards, 
though the flights may be large, they become 
wild ; and the flesh, assuming its darkness, 
manifests that their food has not been 
furinaceous. ‘The distant foreign migrations, 
which have bcen stated to take place from 
the meadows of the Severn, I believe to be 
only these inland trips; and that the sup-~ 
posed migrators returned to those stations 
tut and in good condition, owing to their 
having fed during their absence on the nu- 
tritious berry of the white thorn. « * « Per- 
fectly gregarious as the Fieldfare is, yet we 
observe every year, in some tall hedge-row, 
or little quiet pasture, two or three of them 
that have withdrawn from the main flocks, 
and there associate with the blackbird and 
the thrush. They do not appear to be 
wounded birds, which from necessity have 
sought concealment and quiet, but to have 
retired from inclination ; and I have reason 
to apprehend that these retreats are occa- 
sionally made for the purpose of forming 
nests, though they are afterwards abandoned 
without iucubation. * * * These retiring 
birds linger with us late in the season, after 
allthe main flights are departed, as if re- 
luctant to leave us; but towards the middle 
or end of April the stragglers unite, furm @ 
small company, and take their flight.” 


FILE-FISH. (Balistes.) There are se- 
veral species which come under this general 
denomination ; as the Unicorn File-fish, the 
European File-fish, and many others. The 
first-named, the Unicoxn FILE-risy (Ba- 
listes monoceros), grows to & considerable 
size, often exceeding two feet in length: the 
body is of an oval shape, and, like most 
others of this genus, it possesses the power 
of inflating at pleasure the sides of the ab- 
domen, by means of a pair of bony processes 
within that part: the skin is everywhere 
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covered with very minute spines, and the 
general colour is grey, inclining to brown on 
the upper parts, and varied with irregular, 
dusky, subtransverse undulations and spots: 
both fins and tail are of a light brown colour, 
the latter marked by a few dusky bars. It 
is a native of the Indian and American seas, 
and feeds chiefly on crustaceous and testa- 
ccous marine animals. The European Fj.x:- 
Fisn (Balistes capriscus) is a apecics well 
known to the older authors as an inhabitant 
of the Mediterrancan; and instances have 
occurred, though they are extremely rare, of 
their having been taken on our own consts. 
The shape is ovate; general colour vivla- 
ceous grey, sometimes variegated both on 
the body and fins with blue or red spots; 
first or small dorsal fin furnished with three 
or four rays, the first of which is very strong ; 
tail rounded. The peculiar structure of the 
first or dorsal fin is worthy of notice: the 
bones or rays are go contrived to act in con- 
cert with considerable force in suddenly ele- 
vating the fin at pleastre; and how hard 
soever the foremost be pressed, it will not 
stir; but if the last be only lightly pressed, 
the other two immediately fall down with 
it ; as a cross-bow is let off by pulling down 
the trigger. For this reason the fish is called 
on the Italian shores of the Mediterranean 
by the name of Pesce Balestra. 

We shall describe but one more species, 
which is the singular spcecics named the 
ACULEATED FILe-Fisn (Balistes aculeatus). 
This is twelve or fourteen inches long; of a 
rufous brown colour, with a few purplish 
bands across the hinder part of the belly, 
and sometimes along the middle of the body : 

| from the top of the eye to the crown four 
| bright blue lines diverge, so as to form a 
blue-striped lozenge on that part; while 
from the bottom of the eye three or four 
longer lines of the same colour reach as far 
an the, pectural fin, the space between the 
lines being blackish. The skin is rough, 
and strongly crossed with reticular squares: 
on each side the end of the body three lon- 
gitudina) rows of spines: tail rounded. it 
| jis a native of the Indian, American, and 
Red seas; varics in colour, and is sometimes 
of'a bright golden hue. 


FINCHES. A numerous group of birds, 
embracing not only some of the most beau- 
tiful, but also some of' the most agreeable of 
the feathered tribe. (See Frinaitp.ine.] 


FIRE-FLY. The name generally given 
to any insect which has the singular property 
of emitting o luminons secretion. [See 
Evater: GLOw-worRm: LAMPYRIS.] 


FISUING-FROG. [See ANGLER.] 


FISSIROSTRES. The name of a tribe of 
Perching Birds, comprehending those which 
have a very wide gape, as the Swallow. 


FISTULARIA. The name given to a 
genus of fishes, distinguished by elongated 
or tube-like noses and cylindrical bodies. 
{See Pirk-risn.] 


FITCHET. An animal of the weasel 
kind. (See PoLecatT.] 











FISH, or FISHES. (Pisces.) The name 
by which we designate the various species of 
a class of vertebrate animals inhabiting the 
water; which breed through the medium of 
that fluid by means of branchie or gills, in- 
stead of lungs; which swim by means of 
fins; and are mostly covered with carti- 
laginous scales. Though the external form 
varies, by far the greater part posscss con- 
siderable similarity of conformation— an 
elongated oval ; a figure which enables them 
with greater celerity and ease than any other 
to traverse the aqueous element. They are 
also, for the most part, furnished with an air 
bladder in the interior of the body, (an oblong 
white membranous bag close to the back- 
bone,) bythe dilation or compression of which 
their specific gravity is said to be varied, 
and by which they are enabled to rise and 
sink in the water. In most osseous fishes, 
this organ extends along the back of the ab- 
domen, between the kidneys and the chy- 
lopoietic viscera, and sometimes beneath the 
caudal vertebre to near the end of the tail. 
Itis seldom bifurcated ; still more seldom 
divided lengthwise into two bladders: it is 
oftener divided crosswise into two compart- 
ments, which intercommunicate by a con- 
tracted orifice ; or are quite separate. All 
parts of their bodies seem adapted to ac- 
celerate their motion ; their fins, their tails, 
and the undulation of their back bones 
assist progression — their whole structure, in 
short, being as evidently adapted for swim- 
ming as that of a bird is for flight. 

The fins consist of a thin elastic membrane 
supported by bony rays,and are denominated, 
according to their position, dursal, pectoral, 
ventral, anal, or caudal: the dorsal and 
ventral fins apparently serve to balance the 
fish, and the pcctoral to push the creature 
forward, or to arrest its progress when re- 
quired ; the anal fin occupies that part 
which lies between the anus and the tail, 
and this serves to keep the fish in its up- 
right or vertical position: but the tail, 
which in some fishes is horizontal], and in 
others perpendicular, seems to be the grand 
instrument of motion; the fins being all 
subservient to it, and only giving direction 
to ita powerful impetus. et the fins are 
important, not only as organs of motion, but 
as affording by their structure, position, and 
number, materials for distinguishing orders, 
families, and genera. The surface of the 
body is termed naked, when destitute of 
scules ; scaly, when furnished with them ; 
smooth, when the scales are without angles ; 
lubicrous, when provided with a mucus; 
loricate, or mailed, when enclosed in a hard 
integument; fasciate or banded, when 
marked with zones from the back to the 
belly ; tuberculate, spinous, striped, reti- 
culate, &c. 

Nature appears to have fitted this class of 
animals with appetites and powers of an in- 
ferior kind ; and formed them for a sort of 
passive cxistence in the heavy element in 
which they live. To preserve their own ¢x- 
istence, and t@ continue it to their posterity, 
fill up the whole circle of their pursuits and 
So epee and to these they seem im- 
pelled rather by necessity than choice. 
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Their senses are incapable of making an 

nice distinctions ; and they move forwar 

in pursuit of whatever they can swallow, 
conquer, or enioy: A craving desire of food 
seems to give the ruling impulse to all their 
motions. This appetite impels them to en- 
counter every danger ; and to their rapacity 
no bounds appear prescribed. Even when 
taken out of the water, and almost expiring, 
they greedily swallow the very bait whi 

lured them to destruction. Their digestive 
powers seem, in some measure, to increase 
with the quantity of food they consume ; and 
a siggie pike hes been known to devour a 
hundred roaches in three days. The amaz- 


ing digestive faculties in cold maws of 
fishes have justly excited the curiousity of 
philosophers, and have effectually over- 


turned the system of those who maintain 
that the heat of the stomach is a sufficient 
instrument for digestion. The truth seems 
to be, that there is a power of animal as- 
similation lodged in the stomachs of all 
creatures, which we can neither describe nor 
define, converting the substances they swal- 
low into a fluid adapted for their peculiar 
support. This is effected neither by tritu- 
ration, by warmth, by motion, by a dissolv- 
ing fluid, nor by their united efforts ; but by 
some principle in the stomach yet unknown, 
which acts ina manner very different from 
nll kinds of artificial maceration. The food 
taken into the stomach is often seen, though 
nearly divested, still to retain its original 
form ; and, in fact, is ready for a total dis- 
solution, while to the eye it appears yet un- 
touched by the force of the digestive powers. 
But though the appetites of Fishes are in- 
satinble, no animals can endure the want of 
food so long. 

Professor Owen, in his ‘ Lectures on Com- 
parative Anatomy,’ observes, “ A few species 
retain the primitive vermiform type, and 
have no distinct locomotive members ; and 
these members, in the rest of the Piscine class, 
ure small and simple, rarely adapted for any 
other function than the propulsion or guid- 
ance of the body through the water. The 
form of the body is, for the most part, such 
as mechanical principles teach to be best 
adapted for moving with least resistance 
through a liquid medium. The surface of 
the body ts cither smooth and lubricous, or 
ix covered by closely imbricated scales, rarcly 
defended by bony plates or roughened b 
hard tubercles ; still more rarcly armed wit 
spines. The central axis of the nervous sys- 
tem presents but one partial enlargement, 
and that of comparatively small size, at 
its anterior extremity, forming the brain, 
which consists of a succession of simple gan- 
glionic masses, most of them exclusively 
appropriated to the function of a nerve of 
special sense. The power of touch can be 
but fecbly developed in fishes. The organ 
of taste is a very inconspicuous one, the 
chief function of the framec-work supporting 
it, or the hyoidean apparatus, relating to the 
mechanism of swallowing @mad breathing. 
Of the organ of hearing there is no outward 
sign; but the essential part, the acoustic 
labyrinth, is present, and the semicircular 
canals largely developed within the Inby- 
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rinth is without cochlea, and is rare 
provided with a special chamber, but 
odged, in common with the brain, in the 
cranial cavity. The eycs are usually large 
but are seldom defended by eyelids, an 
never served by a lachrymal organ. The 
pres fea’ canal is commonly short and 
simple, with its divisions not always clearly 
marked, the short and wide g let being 
hardly distinguishable from the stomach. 
The pancreas, for the most part, retains its 
primitive condition of separnte cwcal ap- 
pendages to the duodenum. The heart con- 
sists essentially of one auricle, and one ven- 
tricle, receiving the venous blood, and pro- 

lling it to the gills ; whence the circulation 
8 continued over the entire body in vessels 
only, which are aided by the contraction of 
the surrounding muscular fibres. The blood 
of fishes is cold ; its temperature being rarely 
elevated above that of the surrounding me- 
dium.” 

*“ All writers on animal mechanics,” ob- 
serves the able Professor just quoted, and 
to whom we are indebted for the following 
detached extracts, “ have shown how ad- 
mirably the whole form of the fish is adapted 
to the element in which it lives and moves: 
the viscera are packed in a small compass, 
in a cavity brought forwards close to the 
head, and whilst the consequent abrogution 
of the neck gives the advantage of a more 
fixed and resisting connection of the head to 
the trunk, a greater proportion of the trunk 
behind is left free for the development and 
allocation of the muscular masses which are 
to move the tail. In the caudal, which is 
usually the longest, portion of the trunk, 
transverse processcs cease to be developed, 
whilst the dermal and intercalary spines 
shoot out from the middle line above and 
beluw, and give the vertically extended, 
compressed form, most efficient for the la- 
teral strokes, by the rapid alternation of 
which the fish is propelled forwards in the 
diagonal, between the direction of those 
forces.”” “ You may be reminded that all 
the vertebras of the trunk are distinct from 
one another at one stage of the quadruped’s 
development, as in the fish throughout life ; 
and you might suppose that the absence of 
that development and confluence of certain 
vertebra near the tail, to form a sacrum, 
was a mark of inferivrity in fishes. But 
note what a )hindrance such na fettering of 
the movements of the cuudal vertebre would 
be to creatures which progress by alternate 
vigorous inflections of a muscular tail. A 
sacrum is a consolidation of a greater or less 

roportion of the vertebral axis of the body, 

or the transference of more or less of the 
weight of the body upon limbs organized for 
its support on dry land; such a modification 
would have been useless to the fish, and not 
only useless, but a hindrance and a defect. 

“ The pectoral fins, those curtailed proto- 
types of the fore-limbs of other Vertebrata, 
with the lust segment, or hand, alone pro-~ 
jecting freely from the trunk, and swathed 
in &#@common undivided tegumentary sheath, 
present a condition analogous to that of the | 


embryo buds of the homologous members in 
the higher Vertebrata. Hut what would 











impels it. The rest of the fins, therefore, so 
far as respects motion, seem to be merely 
subsidiary to this. In their mechanical use 
the anal fin may be reckoned the keel; the 
ventral fins outriggers ; the pectoral fins the 
oars; and if there be any similitude between 
these parts of a boat and a fish, observe that 
it is not the resemblance of imitation, but 
the likeness which arises from applying 
similar mechanical means to the same pur- 
“ Professor Muller concludes, from his ex- | 
periments, ‘ that the air-bladder 1n fishes, in 
addition to other uses, serves the purpose of 
increasing by resonance the intensity of the 
sonorous undulations communicated from | 
water to the body of the fish.’ The vibra- | 
tions thus communicated to the peri- and 
endo-lymph of the labyrinth are doubtless 
made to beat more strongly upon the deli- 
ente extremities of the acoustic nerve, in 
osseous fishes, by their effect upon the sus- 
pended otulites, alsu relate to the medium 
through which the sonorous vibrations are 
propagated to the fish, and to the mode in 
which they are transmitted to the organ ; in 
like manner as the eye-balls are expanded 
in order to take in the utmost possible 
amount of light. The contracted encepha- 
lon harmonises with and suffices for the sen- 
sationgs and volitions, and the simple series 
of idens daily repeated in the monotonons 
existence of the scaled inhabitants of the 
waters. To say that the fish’s ears and eyes 
were made enormous in order to strike 
strongly on its dull brain—that the develop- 
ment of the organs of sense has been exag- 
gernted to compensate for the defective size 
of their nervous centres —implics a want of 
due appreciation of the beautiful adjust- 
ment of the labyrinth and eyeball to the 
conditions under which the fish receives its 
impressions of the sonorous and luminous 
undulations.” 


It would be impossible, unless we devoted 
very considerable space to the subject, to 
enter into all the minutiw respecting the 
anatomy, physiology, and habits of Fishes ; 
| and sufficient for the purposes of this work, 

it is hoped, will be found in the descriptions 
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which are given of the various species be- 
longing to this large class of animals. We 
shall therefore conclude, with a few general 
observations, derived from different ruthors. 
In every point of view Fishes appear in- 
ferior to terrestrial animals ; in the sim- 
| plicity of their conformation, in their senses, 

and in their enjoyments; but theirs iy an 
| pniform existence, their movements are 
| without effort, and their lives without labour: 

their bodies, instcad of experiencing the ri- 
| gidity of age, which is the cause of natural 
| deeny in Jand animals, etill continue in- 
| creasing with fresh supplies; and as their 
| bodies grow, the conduits of life furnish their 

stores in greater abundance. How long a 
Fish, which seems to have hardly any bounds 
prescribed to its growth, continues to live, is 
not ascertained ; but we have sufficient evi- 
dence of the extraordinary age of some 
Fishes. Their fecundity is, however, much. 
more extraordinary than their longevity. 
Some produce their young alive ; others are 
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oviparous : the former are the least prolific, 
and yet they produce in amazing abun- 
dance ; the viviparous blenny, for Instance, 
pounce two or three hundred at a time. 

hose which exclude their progeny in eggs, 
and are obliged to leave them to chance, at 
the bottom of shallow water, or flwating on 
the surface, where it is deeper, are much 
more prolific ; the stock being in some mea- 
sure proportioned to the danger there is of 
its consumption. Mr. Harmer, in the Phi- 
losophical 'Fransactions, vol. 57., and re- 
peau. Mr. Jesse, have each given 2 Table, 
showing the diffcrent degrees of fecundity in 
several kinds of fish: they correspond in 
almost every instance; it is therefore fair 


to presume that the ono is derived from the || 











other. 
Weight of| Number 
Fish. Weight. Siawii: of kgs. 
oz. dr. ars. 
Carp 25 6 2,571 205,100 
Codfish - - 12,540 3,686,760 
Flounders | 24 4 2,200 1,357 400 
Herring 510 440 86,960 |. 
Mackerel | 18 O 1,223¢ 546,081 
Perch 8 9 7654 24,823 
Pike ae | 51003 40,504 
Roach 10 643 361 81 ORG 
Smelt 2 0 1493 38,278 
Sole 4 8 5424 300,362 
Tench 40 O - + $83,252 
Lobster “4 1,671 21,609 


To which he adds, “The Salmon is far 
more productive than any of these; the 
ovarium of one female salmon will produce 
2),000,000 eggs. 

“That tish have the power of hearing, 
there can, I think, be no doubt, as I have 
seen them suddenly move at the report of a 
gun, though it was impossible for them to 
see the flash. They also appear to have the 
sense of smelling, as they will prefer paste 
and worms that have been prepared with 
particular perfumes. They have also some 
curiosity, which I have witnessed by putting 
some new object into the water, which they 
have assembled around, and appeared to 
reconnoitre : carp, especially, would come 
up to a new fish which was put amongst 
them. Roach, and other small kinds, are 
perfectly aware of, and arc careful to avuid, 
those fish which prey upon them. Thus, I 
have seen large carp swim amongst a shoal 
of roach without in the least disturbing 
them, while, if a pike comes near them, they 
make off in every direction. Fish appear, 
also, to be capable of entertaining affection 
for each other. I once caught a female pike 
during the spawning season, and nothing 
could drive the male away from the spot at 
which the female disappeared, whom he had 
followed to the very edge of the water.” 

“ It may be considered as a law,” observes 
Mr. Yarrell, that those Fish which swim 
near the surface of the water have a high 
standard of respiration, a low degree of 
muscular irritability, great necessity for 
oxygen, die soon—almost immediately when 
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| taken out of the water, and have flesh prone 
to rapid decomposition ;: mackerel, salmon 
i 
| 





trout, and pocnee are examples. On the 
contrary, those Fish that live near the 
bottom of the water have a low standard of 
respiration, a high degree of muscular irri- 
tability, and less necessity for oxygen ; they 
sustain life long after they are taken out of 
the water, and their fiesh remains good for 
several days.” 

In “The Zoologist,” (p. 785, ef seg.) there 
is an article of considerable interest, entitled 
“ Notes on the Niditication of Fishes,” by 
R. Q. Couch, Eaq., from which the following 
Passages ure extracted : 
ave been accustomed to look on 
the inhabitants of the deep as devoid of any 
thing like intelligence or affection; as beings 
guided solely by insatiable appetites, which 

ead them indiscriminately to prey on each 
other, and to abandon their offspring to the 
mercy of the sea and their predatory com- 
panions, from the instant that the ova are 
shed. Any attempt to dispel this opinion 
will probably be received with distrust ; for, 
taken as a whole, fish are certainly the most 
universally predaceous of any class of ani- 
mals in existence ; being checked only by 
want of power. But notwithstanding this, 
some, at least, have a redceming quality, 
and show a remarkable care and anxiet 
for their young. Nests are built in which 
the ova are deposited, and over which the 
adult fish will watch :till the young make 
their escape. And where circumstances will 
not allow of this continued carc, as from the 
reflux of the sea, the old fish will return 
with the return of the tide, and remain as 
long as the water will permit. 

“ During the summers of 1842 and 1843, 
while searching for the naked molluses of 
the county, I occasionally discovered por- 
tions of yen-weed, and the common coralline 
(C. officinalis), hanging from the rocks in 
pear-shaped masses, variously intermingled 
with cach other. On one occasion, having 
observed that the mass was very curiously 
bound together by a slender silky-looking 
thread, it was torn open, and the centre was 
found to be vecupied by a mass of trans- 
Parcnt ambecr-coloured ova, each being 
about the tenth of an inch in diameter. 
Though examined on the spot with a lens, 
nothing could be discovered to indicate their 
character. They were, however, kept in a 
basin, and daily supplied with sea-water, 
and eventually proved to be the young of 
some fish. The nest varies a great deul in 
size, but rarely exceeds six inches in length, 
and four inches in breadth. It is pear- 
shaped, and composed of sea-weed, or the 
common corallinc, as they hang suspended 
from the rock. They are brought together, 
without being detached from their places 
of growth, by a delicate opaque white thread. 
This thread is highly elastic, and very much 
resembles silk, both in appearance and 
texture : this is brought round the plants, and 
tightly binds them together, plant after 
plant, till the ova, which are deposited early, 
are completely hid from view. This silk- 
like thread is passed in all directions througly 
and around the mass in a very complicated 
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manner. At first the thread is semi-fiuid, 
but by exposure it solidifies; and hence 
contracts and bind the substances, forming 
the nest so closely together, that it is able 
to withstand the violence of the sea, and 
may be thrown carelessly about without 
derangement. In the centre are deposited 
the ova, very similar to the masses of frog- 
spawn in ditches. 
“It is not necessary to enter into the mi- 
nute particulars of the development of the 
young, any further than by observing that 
they were the subject of observation, till 
they became excluded from the egg, and that 
aney belonged to the fifteen-spined Stickle- 
back (Gasterosteus Spinachia). Some of 
these nests are formed in pools, and are 
consequently always in water; others are 
frequently to be found between tide-marks, 
in situations where they hang dry for several 
hours during the day ; but whether in the 
water, or liable to hang dry, they are always 
carefully watched by the adult animal. On 
one occasion I repeatedly visited one every 
day fur three weeks, and invariably found 
it guarded. The old fish would examine it 
on all sides, and then retire for a short time ; 
but soon return to renew the examination. 
On several occasions I laid the eggs bare, by 
removing a portion of the nest; but when 
this was discovered, great exertions were 
instantly made to recover them. By the 
mouth of the fish the edges of’ the opening 
were again drawn together, and other portions 
torn from their attachments, and brought 
over the oritive till the ova were again hid 
from view. And as great force was some- 
times neccessary to effect this, the fish would 
force its snout into the nest as far us the 
eyes, and then jerk backwards till the object 
was effected. While thus engaged, it would 
suffer itself to be taken in the hand, but re- 
pelled any attack made on the nest, and 
quitted not its post so long as I remained. 
And to those nests that were left dry be- 
tween tide-marks, the guarding fish always 
returned with the returning tide, nor did 
they quit the post to any great distance till 
again carried away by the receding tide. 
« * * But fish vary a great deal in the 
modes of what may be called their incuba- 
tion, as much as any other class of animals. 
Thus, some of the sharks produce their young 
alive, and in a state quite ready for active 
life ; while others, with the rays, deposit eggs 
very similar, physiologically, to birds’ eggs, 
which are known as mermaid’s purses, being 
frequently to be found cast on shore on most 
beaches. Also, among the pipe fishes (Syng- 
nathi) of our own seas, we have instances of 
marsupial fish, as perfect as the kangaroo 
is marsupial among guadrupeds. But the 
forination of nests and the watchful atten- 
tion of fish over their young, which I have 
repeatedly seen, are unsuspected points of 
great beauty in their history, and give to 
them a higher degree of intelligence and 
intcrest than we have been accustomed to 
award, But, from their living in the almost 
boundless ocean, and wandering where they 
cannot be obscrved by man, their habits and 
economy have been but slightly studicd, and 
they have suffered in reputation aceordingly. 
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But those finer traits of character, which we 
are so much accustomed to admire in the 

igher animals, from their being constantly 
before our eyes, are not found wanting even 
among fish.” 

“ Aristotle,” says Baron Cuvier, in his 
“ Lectures on the History of the Natural 
Sciences,” “in his account of fishes, is truly 
admirable, giving proof of knowledge on 
many points superior to ourown. Amongst 
the facts which he relates, many are still in 
doubt; however, from time to time, new 
observations teach us the justice of some of 
his assertions, even of those which seem the 
most hazardous. He says, for example, that 
a fish named Phycis makes a nest like birds. 
For a long time the thing was treated as a 
fable ; however, very recently, M. Ulivi dis- 
covered that a fish named the Goby (Gobiue 
niger) has similar habits. The male, in the 
season of love, makes a hole in the sand, 
surrounds it with fucus, making a true nest, 
near which his mate waits, and he never 
leaves his post till the eggs which have been 
deposited in it arehatched.” (The most ey.- 
tensive general work on Fishes is by Cuvier 


: and Valenciennes, while in this country the 


: works of Sir John Richardson, and Messrs. 


Yarrell and Lowe, are well worthy of study.] 


FLAMINGO. (Pheenicopterus.) This is 
one of the most remarkable of all the aquatic 
birds for its size, beauty, and, as some say, 
also for the delicacy of its flesh. The body of 
the Flamingo is smaller than that of the 


Stork ; but, owing to the great length of the 
neck and legs, it stands nearly five feet high ; 
and measures six feet frum the point of the 


beak to the tip of the claws. The head is 
small and round, and furnished with a bill 
nearly seven inches long, which is higher 
than it is wide, ight and hollow, having a 
membrane at the base, and suddeniy curved 
downwards from the middle. The long legs 
and thighs of this bird are extremely slender 
and delicate, as is also the neck. The plu- 
mage is not less remarkable than its figure, 
being of a bright scarlet. The young differ 
greatly from the adult, changing their plu- 
mage frequently, and which does not become 
fully coloured till the third year. Flamin- 
goeg inhabit the warm climates of Asia, 
Africa, and America: they live and migrate 
in large flocks, frequenting desert sea-cousts 
and salt marshes. They are extremely shy 
and watchful: while feeding, they keep 
together, drawn up artificially in lines, which 
at a distance resemble those of an army ; 
and, like many other gregarious birds, they 
employ some to act as scntinels, for the se- 
curity of the rest. On the approach of 
danger, these give warning by a loud sound, 
like that of a trumpet, which is the signal 
for the flock to take wing ; and when flying 
they form a triangle. 

heir food appears to be molluscous ani- 
male, spawn, and insects, which they fish up 
by means of their long neck, turning their 
head in such a manner as to take advantage 
of the crook in their beak. Their nest is of 
8 singular construction : it is formed of mud 
in the shape of a hillock, with a cavity at 
the top, and of such a height as to admit of 
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the bird’s sitting on it, or rather standing, 
her long legs being placed one on each side 
at full length; thus situated, the female 
generally lays two or three white eggs some- | 
what larger than those of a goose. 
young do not fly until they have nearly at- | 
tained their full growth, though they can 
run very swiftly a few days after their exclu- | 
sion from the shell. In some parts these birds 
are tamed, principally for the sake of their 
skins, which are covered with a very fine 
down, and applicable to all purposes for |. 
which those of the swan are employed. 
When taken young, they soon grow familiar; 
but they are not found to thrive in the do- 
mesticated state, as they are extremely im- 
patient of cold, and apt to decline from the 
waut of their natural food. They are caught 
by snares, or by making use of tame ones. 
There are two species : 1. PAwnicopterus an- 
tiquorwm ; which is of a rose colour, with red 
wings, the quills being black : these inhabit 
the warm regions of the old continent, mi- 
grating in summer to southern, and some- 
times to central Europe: these beautiful 
birds were much esteemed by the Romans, 
who often used them in their grand sacrifices 
and sumptuous entertainments ; and such of 
the luxurious emperors as wished to indulge 
im the very excess of epicurism, were wont 
to gratify their guests with a dish of Fla- 
mingos’ tongues! 2. Phunicoptcrus ruber ; 
deep red ; with black quills ; which are pe- 
culiar to tropical Arerica, migrating in the 
summer to the southern, but rarely to the 
middle states. 

Some interesting particulars of this species 
nre given by Mr. Gosse’s correspondent, Mr. 
Hill, who observes that when he visited the 
island of Caba he had exeellent oportunities 
of noticing their habits —that he was much 
among the murshes and swamps where the 
fluods of the river and the sea form lakelets, 
and successively deposit their stores of living 
atoms, with the rising and falling tides. 
* Here the Flamingos flock and feed. They 
arrange themselves in what seem to be lines, 
in consequence of their finding their food 
along the edges of these shallows ; and though 
it is true thut whilst their heads are down, 
and ey are cluttering with their bills in the 
water, they have one of their number on the 
wateh, standing erect, with his long neck 
turning round to every point, ready to sound 
the alarm on the apprehension of danger, — 
what appears to be a studied distribution of 
themsclves hack to back, as some observers 
describe their arrangement, is nothing but 
their regardlessly turning about im their 
places, inwardly and outwardly, at a time 
when all are intent on making the most of 
the stores which the prolific waters are yield- 
ing.” Speaking of a pair of Flamingos 
which had been captured, and were kept on 
board the vessel he was in on the const, he 
says, “ I was struck with their attitudes, with 
the excellent adaptation of thelr two-fold 
character of waders and swimmers ; to their 
habits, while standing and feeding in the 
sort of shoal which we made them in a large 
tub upon deck. We were here able to observe 
their natural gait and action. With a firm 


-ercctness, like a man treading a wine-press, 











th y, trod and stirred the mashed biscuits, 
and junked fish, with which we fed them ; 
and plied their long lithe necks, scooping 
with their heads reversed, and bent inwardly 
towards their trampling feet. The bill being 
crooked, and flattened for accommodation to 
this reversed mode of feeding, when the head 
is thrust down into the mud-shoals and the 
sand drifts, the upper bill alone touches the 
ground. The structure of the tongue, of 
which Professor Owen has given so minute 
and interesting a description, is admirably 
adapted for a mode of feeding altogether pe- 
culiar. The spines with which the upper 
surface is armed, are arranged in an irre- 
guler and alternate series, and act with the 
notches on the edge of the upper mandible, 
on which they press when the bird feeds 
with the head reversed. In this reversed 
tion, the weight and size of the tongue 
omes a very efficient instrument for en- 
trapping the food. The bird muddles, and 
clutters the bill, and dabbles about, and the 
tongue receives and holds as a strainer what- 
ever the water offers of food. There is no- 
thing of the Heron character in the Fla- 
mingo. Extraordinary length of neck and 
| legs is common to both, but a firm erect 
' posture is its ordinary standing attitude. 
| The neck is never curved inward and out- 
| ward, convex and concave, like a Crane's, 
| but its movements are in long sweeping 
| curves, which are peculiarly pleasing, when 
the bird is prcening its plumage.” 


FLEA. (Pulex irritans.) The common 
Flea, a troublesome insect ofthe order A pha-~ 
niptera, is well known in every quarter of the 
globe for its agility, its cnution, and its in- 
vincible pertinacity in feasting on the blood 
of man and various animals. Like the 
major part of the Insect race of other tribes, 
‘the Flea is produced from an egg, in the 
form of a minute worm or larva, which 
changes to a chrysalis, in order to give birth 
to the perfect animal. The female drops 
her eggs, at distant intervals, in any favour- 
able situation : they are very small, of an 
| oval shape, of a white colour, and a polished 
surface. From these, in the space of six 
| days, are hatched the larvae, which are des- 
| titute of feet, of a lengthened, worm-like 
| shape, beset with distant hairs; the head 
| furnished with a pair of short antennm, and 
| the tail with a pair of slightly curved forks 

or holders ; their colour is white, with a red- 
dish cast, and their motions quick and tor- 
tuous. In the course of ten or twelve days 
| they attain their full growth, and are then 
| nearly a@ quarter of an inch long: at this 
period they cease to fced, and, casting their 
skin, change to an oval-shaped chrysalis, 
exhibiting the immature limbs of the in- 
cluded insect, which in twelve days emerges 
in its perfect fori: in winter, however, the 
time required for this evolution is consider- 
ably more. It now begins tg exert its lively 
motions, and employs its sharp proboscis in 
obtaining nourishment from the juices of 
the first bird or quadruped to which it can 
gain access. Nothing can excecd the po- 
ished :clegance of the shelly armour with 
which the Flea is covered, or the elasticity 
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ternally and concave internally, which folds 





of ite surprising leaps. When examined 
with a microscope it will be observed to have 
a small head, large eyes, and a roundish 
body : it has two short hairy antenns, com- 
posed of five joints; and at a small distance 
beneath these is the proboscis, which is 
strong, sharp-pointed, tubular, and placed 
between a pair of jointed guards or sheaths. 
Its suit of sable armour appears to be neatly 
jointed, and beset with a multitude of sharp 
spines. Its legs are six in number; the 
joints of which are so adapted, that it can 
fold them up one within another, and in 
leaping they all spring out with prodigious 
force. (See CHEGOE.] 


FLITTERMOUSE. [See Bar.) 


FLOUNDER. (Pleuronectes flesus.) <A 
well-known fiat-fish, very similar to the 
Plaice, but generally smaller and of more 
obseure colours; the upper side being of a 
dull brown, and the under of a dull white: 
the body is covered with very small scales, 
and along the back runsa row of small sharp 
spines: the tail is slightly rounded. The 
Flounder is an inhabitant of the Northern, 
Baltic, and Mediterranean seas; it is also 
very common about our own coasts: and it 
even frequents our rivers at a great distance 
from the salt water. Though inferior to 
some others of the genus, its flesh is in con- 
siderable esteem. 










































FLONNDER,—(PLETRONEOTES FLESTS.) 


The Arcus FirounnER (Pleuronectes Ar- 
gus)isa very elegant specics, native of the 
American seas, and of the same general 
form with the Turbot. It is of a yellowish 
white colour on the upper side, marked by 
numerous eye-shaped spots, consisting of 
bright blue circles with yellow centres: the 
whole skin is also marked both on the body 
and fins with small blue and brown specks, 
and is covered with small scales: the under 
side is of a whitish or pale gray colour : the 
latcral line is arched over the pectoral fins, 
and is thence continued straight to the tail, 
which is rounded at the tip. 


FLUSTRA. A genusof Corallines, found 
at the bottom of the sea on certain coasts, 
some parts being covered with them, but met 
with more especially on hard ground, in a 
few fathoms water. Their generic name 
is dersved from the Saxon Flustrian, to 
weave: hence they are familiarly termed 
sea-mats. They consist of calcareous 
branches, sometimes forming leaves or stems, 
with numerous cells, united in clusters like 
a apa ar The aperture of the celle is 
formed by a semicircular lid, convex ex- 





















| down when the polypus is about to advance 
from the cell; and, it is said, the lid of the 
cells opens and shuts without the slightest 
perceptible synchronous motion of the 
polypi. Some species have cells on one side 
of the leaves only. Im the most plant-like 
of them there is no substance in the least 





LEAY-LIKE SMA-MAT.— (FILUATRA FOTTACRA.) 


resembling that of the plants with which 
they agree most in form, nor is there any 
substance similar to theirs in the most ana- 
logous of the true vegetables ; they are often, 
however, called “white sea-weeds.”” In 
Dr. George Johnstone's admirable “ History 
of British Zoophytes,”’ we read as follows : 
* When recent it exhales a pleasant scent, 
which Pallas compares to that of the orange, 
Dr. Grant to that of violets, and which a 
friend tells me smells to him like a mixture 
of the odour of roses and geranium. On 
the contrary, Mr. Patterson tells me that 
the smell is strong, peculiar, and disagree- 
able. It probably varies, and is often not 
to be perceived at all.” 

From the same authentic source we derive 
the following information respecting another 
species, Flustra membranacea; the cells of 
which are oblong, with a short blunt spine 
at each corner. It is thus described :— 
“Polypidom forming a gauze-like incrus- 
tation on the frond of the sea-weed, spread- 
ing irregularly to the extent of several 
square inches, in general thin and closely 
adherent, but sometimes becoming thickish, 
and then capable of being detached in con- 
sidernble portions; cells very obvious to the 
naked eye, oblong, quadrangular, with a 
blunt hollow spine at each angle. In many 
specimens there are some anomalous pro- 
cesses, @ Quarter of an inch in height, scat- 
tered over the surface: they arise from 
within the cells, are simple, horny, and 
tubular, but closed at top. When the poly- 
pes ure all protruded, they form a beautiful 
object under the microscope, from their 
numbers, their delicacy, the regularity of 
their disposition, and the vivacity of their 
motions, now cxpanding their tentacula 
into a beautiful campanulate figure, now 
contracting the circle, and ever and anon 
retreating within the shelter of their cells. 
The tentacula are numerous, filiform, white, 
and in a single series. ‘The Rev. David 
Landsborough has seen a specimen (and I 
have seen its equal, Dr. J. remarks) of F. 
membranacca five feet in length by eight 
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inches in breadth. “ As every little cell 
had been inhabited by a living polype, 
by counting the cells on a square feel I 
calculated that this web of silvery lace had 
been the ‘work and the habitation of above 
two millions of industrious, and, we doubt 
not, happy inmates; so that this single 
colony on a submarine island was about 


pele number to the population of Seot- 
and. 


FLY. A name of very general application 
to insects furnished with wings; but pro- 
perly restricted to the numerous genus Musca. 
The strong resemblance which exists amon 
all the species of the Fly tribe, together wit 
their small size, makes it difficult to discri-~ 
minate them readily 3; but the general and 
most obvious character of Flies, by which 
they are distinguished from other winged 
insecta, is in their heving transparent and 
naked wings, totally free from the farina or 
dust visible on those of butterflies, and in 
having no cases or covers for them. Thus, 
by this simple character, they are clearly 
distinguished from the butterfly, the beetle, 
the grasshopper, &c. The principal parts or 
members of which Flies are composed are 
the head, the thorax, the body, and the 
wings; from the number of the latter the 
most obvious distinction for a systematic 
arrangement of them is drawn. [See Mus- 
CID.) 


FLYCATCHERS. (Muscicapide.) This 
very numerous family, which receives its po- 
pular name from the expertness of the indivi« 
duals composing it in catching the flying in- 
sects upon which they feed, is found widely 
diffused thronghout both the enstern and 
western continents; and includes many of 
the most beautiful of the feathered tribes. 
The general habits of the Flycatchers are 
those of the shrikes, and, according to their 
size, they prey on small birds or insects. 
They have the beak horizontally depressed 
and armed with bristles at its basc, with the 

oint more or Jess decurved and emarginated. 

hose which are called “ Tyrant Flycatch- 
ers" (Tyrannus) ure American birds, of & 
large size and very spirited ; they have a 
long, straight, and very stout bill ; the ridge 
of the upper mandible straight and blunt, 
its point abruptly hooked : while the species 
which inhabit Europe, and come under the 
denomination of “ Restricted Flycatchers "’ 
(Muscicapa), have shorter bristles at the gape, 
and the bill much more slender, though still 
depressed, with an acute edge above, and 
the point a little curved downward. There 
are, however, only two small species which 
inhabit this country. 


The Grey or SpoTTrrp FLYCATCHER. 
(Muscicapa grisola.) This bird is nearly 
five inches and three quarters in length ; 
bill broad, flattened, and wide at the base, 
where it is beset with a few short bristles ; a 
ridge runs along the upper mandible ; both 
that and the under one are dusky at the tips, 
and the latter is yellowish towards the base: 
all the upper plumage is of a mouse colour 
darkest on the wings and tail; head an 
neck more or less obscurely spotted with 
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dark brown; the wing coverts, secondary 
quills, and ‘ecapulars, also dark brown, 



































edged with dingy white ; under parts ve 
e ash, tinged with rufous on the sides 
aad breast, latter being marked with 





SPOTTED FLYOATORER, 
(MUBOI1OAPA GRIBOLA.) 


streaks of brown: the legs are short, and 
darkish. Ofall our summer birds the Fly- 
catcher is the most mute. It visits this 
island in the spring, end disappears in Scp- 
tember. The female builds her nest com- 
monly in gardens, on any projecting stone 
in a wall, or on the end of a beam, screencd 
by the leaves of a vine, sweet-briar, or wood- 
bine, and sometimes close to the post of a 
door, where people are guing in and out all 
day long. The nest . rather carelessly 
made of moss and dried grass, mixed in the 
jnside with sume wool and a few hairs. She 
lays four or five eggs, of a du)! white, closel 
spotted and blotched with rusty red. This 
bird feeds on insects, for which it sits watch- 
ing on a branch or a post, suddenly dropping 
down upon them, and catching them on the 
wing, and immediately rising, returns again 
to its station to wait for more. After the 
young have quitted the nest, the parent birds 
follow them from tree to tree, and watch 
them with the most sedulous attention. 
They feed them with, the flies which flutter 
among the boughs beneath ; or, pursuing 
their insect prey with a quick irregular kind 
of flight, like that of a butterfly, to a greater 
distunce, they immediately return as before 
described. 

Mr. Knapp says, “We have perhaps no 
bird more attached to peculiar situations 
than the GreyF lycatcher (Muscicapa grisola); 
one pair, or their descendants, frequenting 
year after year the same hole in the wall, or 
the same branch on the vine or the plum. 
I once knew a pair of these birds bring off 
two broods ~ one season from the same 
nest. This aR ir ton delights in emi- 
nences. ‘The naked spray of a tree, or pro- 
jecting stone in a building, or even a tall 
stick in the very middle of the grass-plot, is 
sure tu attract its attention, as affording an 
uninterrupted view of its winged prey ; and 
from this it will be in constant activity a 
whole summer's day, ¢ apturing its food, and 
returning to swallow it. 


The Prep FLYCATCHER. ag ve luc- 
| tuosa.) This species is found in Sweden, 
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Russia, and sometimes in this country ; its 
distribution here, however, being almost con- 
fined to “ the lakes ” in the north of England, 
The beak is black ; the forehead white; crown 
of the head, and all the upper parts, black ; 
the lesser bees, Bandit and the ater 
coverts of the primaries are dusky ; the first 
six quills are wholly dusky, the rest ‘white 
at the base : the under parts of the bird are 
white ; the tail is dusky black ; and the legs 
are black. There is, however, occasionally 
great variety in their markings. It frequents 
wild and uncultivated tracts of furze, and 
open heaths ; and constructs its nest in the 
hole of a tree. The female lays five very 
pale blue eggs. 


The Rep-krep FLYCATCHER. (Mus- 
cicapa olivacea.) This species is @ native 
of the southern provinces of North America, 
and ‘is also found in many, of the West 
India islands, particular ly Jamaica, where 
itis called Whip-Tom-Kelly, from a fancied 
resemblance of its note to those words. The 
head, neck, and back are olive brown ; the 
wing-coverts and quills are edged ‘with 
green, as is also the tail; the feathers dull 
brown above and greyish beneath : from the 
beak passing over the eyes and terminating 
on the hind head is a reddish white line: 
the under parts of the body are ue white, 
irregularly spotted with pale yellow; beak 
and feet brown. 

Mr. Gosse, in describing this species in his 
“ Birds of Jamaica,’’ says he can scarcely 
understand how the call can be written 
Whip-Tom-Kelly, aa the accent is most 
energetically on the last syllable. The 
familiar name which he gives to it is Juhn- 
to-whit; and says that sounds closely re- 
sembling those words are uttered by this 
bird with incessant iteration and mati: 
ing energy from every grove, nay almost 
from every tree. Its food, he observes, is 
both animal and vegetable ; for in its 
stomach he has found secds of the Tropic 
birch, and the berries of sweet-wood, and 
has alsv observed it jumping out from its 
umbrageous retreat after stationary, as well 
as vugrant, Prey, a“ Incubation tu ‘es place 
in June and Ju y The nest is rather a neat 
structure, though made of coarse materials. 
It isa deep cup, about as large as an ordi- 
nary ter-cup, narrowed at the mouth ; com- 
posed of dried grass, bakged ree with silk- 
cotton, and, sparingly, with lichen and 
spiders’ nests, and line with thatch-threads. 
It is usually suspended between two twigs, 
or in the fork of one, the margin Ley over- 
woven, 80 as to embrace the twigs. This is 
very neatly performed. Sieclinens vary 
much in beauty. The eggs, commonly three 
in number, are delicately white, with a few 
small red-brown spots thinly scattered over 
es surfuce, sumetimes very minute and 
ew.” 


The CAYENNE FLYCATCHER. (Tityra 
Cayanensis.) <A beautiful species, above 
seven inches in length, which inhabits Cay- 
enne and St. Domingo. The crown of the 
head is a brown yellow ; and from the beak, 
which is dusky, to the hind part of the head, ! 
is a white streak : all the upper parts of the | 
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_ body are brown, the feathers lighter on their 
margins; the wing-coverts and the upper 
ones of the tail are brown, their edges rufous: 
the chin is white, and the rest of the under 
parts bright yellow : quills and tail brown. 


PARADISE FLYCATCHER. (Muscipeta Pa- 
radisi.) A singular bird, measuring upwards 
of twenty inches long, owing to its dispro- 
portioned tail, which is gencrally about 
fourteen inches. Its head, hind part of the 
neck, and throat, are greenish black; the 
feathers on the former are very long, and 
form a crest: the back, rump, wing-coverts, 
and tail-feathers are white; the greater 
coverts and quills black, fringed with white; 
the fore part of the neck, and all the under 
parts of the body, pure white ; tail cunci- 
form ; legs ash-coloured. This bird is found 
in the southern parts of Africa, frequenting 
‘ the borders of rivers, where its insect food is 
most abundant. 


SWALLOW-TAILED FLYCATCUER. (Jfusci- 
vora forficata.) This bird, whose distinctive 
appellation is derived from its forked tail, 
' ig ten inches in length, of which the tail 
| fortns one half. The colour of the beak is 
_ black; the head and back are light grey, 
ee | tinged with red ; the under parts of 

the body white ; beneath the wing red; the 
, wing-coverts ash-colour; and the quills 
_ black, edged with gray. It inhabits Mexico. 
; {See Tyrannus: Rurpipuna: Onycuo- 
RHYNCUS.) 


FLYING-FISI. (Frocetus.) By the 
extraordinary length and size of their pec- 
toral fins, the fishes of this yenus are enabled 
to apring occasionally from the water, and 
to support a kind of temporary flight through 
the air: hence their name. It is cvident, 
however, that their “ flights ** are performed 
for the purpose of escaping from the jaws of 
the dolphin, and other predaceous fishes, 
‘which are constantly pursuing them; and 
' that their large fins merely serve to sustain 
, them in the air fora short time. The fol- 
: Jowing account seems, indeed, conclusive on 

the subject. “I have never,” observes Mr. 

G. Bennett, the author of ‘ Wanderings in 
' New South Wales,’ “been able to see any 








FLYING-PIHH, —(MXOCETUS VOTITANS ) 










| percussion of the pectoral fins during flight, 


| and the preutest length of time I have seen 

this volatile fish on the fin has been thirty 

seconds by the watch, and their longest 
| flight mentioned by Captain Hall has been 
20) yards; but he thinks that subsequent 
observation has extended the space. The 
most usual height of flight, as seen above 











, the surface of the water, is from two to three 
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feet ; but I have known them come on board 
at a height of fourteen feet and upwards; 
and they have been well ascertained to come 
into channels of a line-of-battle ship, which 
is considered as high as twenty feet and 
upwards. But it must not be supposed they 
have the power of elevating themselves in 
the air after having left their native element; 
for, on watching them, I have oftcn seen 
them fall much below the elevation at which 
they first rose from the water, but never in 
any one instance could I observe them rise 
from the height at which they first sprang ; 
for I regard the elevation they first take to 
depend on the power of the first spring or 
leap they make on leaving their native ele- 
ment.’ . 

In tropical seas the Flying-fish rise from 
water in flocks, or, more properly, shoals, of 
hundreds at a time, when disturbed by the 
passing of a ship, or pursued by their invete- 
rate foe, the dolphin. They spring from the 
crest of a wave, and, darting forward, plunge 
into another, to wet the membrane of the 
fins, and in this manner continue their 
flights for several hundred yards, often pur- 
eucd .by marine birds in the element to 
which they are driven for protection against 
the tyrants of their own. — Gardner, In his 
‘Travels in Brazil,’ confirms Humbolat's 
assertion, (denied by Cuvier,) that the Fly- 
ing-fish uses its pectoral fins as wings during 
the time it remuins above water. 

The distinguishing characters of the genus 
are — pectoral fins nearly equal to the body 
in length ; head flattened above and on the 
sides ; the lower part of the body furnished 
with a longitudinal series of carinated scales | 
on each side; dorsal fin placed above the 
anual: eyes large ; jaws furnished with small | 
pointed teeth. There are but very few of 
the genus. | 


The MEDITERRANEAN FLYING-FISH (Exo- | 
cetus eriliena) runs from ten to fifteen inches | 
in length, its general shape resembling that 
of a herring: the head is rather large, and 
sloping pretty suddenly in front; the cyes 
large, and of a silver colour, with a cast of 
gold ; the scales are large, thin, and rounded ; 
and the whole fish is of a bright silvery cast, 
with a blue or dusky tinge on the upper 
part. The pectoral fins are of a sharply 
lanceolate form, and extend as far as the 
beginning of the tafl; the dorsal and anal 
fins are shallow, and placed opposite each 
other near the tail, which is deeply forked 
with sharp-pointed lobes, the lower being 
nearly twice the length of the upper; the 
ventral fins, which are rather ray and long, 
are situated behind the middle of the body. 


Oceanic Fiyina-Fisn. (xocetua voli- 
tans.) This species is somewhat more slen- 
der, and the head less sloping than the pre- 
ceding, though from its general resemblance 
it might be easily mistaken for it ; but the 
principal difference arises from the ventral 
fins being seated near the pectoral ones, and 
from their ae much smaller and of a 
slightly lunated form. This apecies is of a 
bright silver colour, gradually decpenin 
into purplish brown on the back, the dorsa 
and anal yellowish, and the ventral fins and 
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tail reddish. It is a native of the Indian 
and American seas; but it is also sometimes 
found in the Mediterranean, and some soli- 
tary instances occur of ita having been seen 
about ourown coasts. In the Gulf of Mexico 
are found some species with curious append- 
age 6 or filaments attached to the lower jaw. 

e air-bladder in this, and doubtless in 
the rest of the genus, is very large. 


FLYING SQUIRREL. (Pieromys.) A 
genus of rodent mammalia, distinguished 

m the common Squirrels by the extension 
of the skin of the flank between the fore and 
hind lege, which gives them the power of 
supporting themselves a short time in the 
air, and of making immense leaps. The feet 
have long bony appendages, which help to 
support this luteral membrane. ‘I'o this 
genus belongs the common Flying Squirrel 
(Pteromys volans), which is chiefly found in 
the most northern regions, and abounds in 
the birch and pine woods of Siberia in par- 





ticular. Its colour on the upper parte is a 
pale Brey, and on the under parts milk- 
white t measures about six inches and a 


uarter in length, from the nose to the tail, 
e latter being shorter than the body, 
thickly furred, of a slightly flattened form, 
and rounded at the extremity. Its manner 
of flight, or rather springing, is performed 
by means of an expansile furry membrane, 
reaching from the fore feet to the hind ; and 
in order the better to manage this part, the 
thumb of the fore feet is stretched out to a 
considerable length within the membrane, 
80 as to appear in the skeleton like a long 
bony process on each side of the fore fect. 
The Flyin ng Squirrel generally resides in the 
hollows of trees towards the upper part ; 
preparing its nest of the finer mosses. It is 
a solitary animal, and is only seen in pairs 
during the breeding season. It rarcly makes 
its appearance by day, emerging only at the 
commencement of twilight, when it may be 
seen climbing about the trees, and caren | 
with great velocity from one to the athe | 
It fecds on the young buds and catkins of | 
the birch and pine, &c. ; and in the winter 
it leaves its nest only in mild weather, but 
does not become torpid during that season. 
This animal readily springs, or, as it were, 
swiftly sails, to the distance of twenty fa- 
thoms or more, and thus passes from one 
tree to another, always directing its flight 
obliquely downwards, It very rarely de- 
scends to the surface, and, when taken and 
placed on the ground, runs or springs sume- 
what awkwardly, with ita tail elevated, be- 
ginning to climb with great activity as soon 
asitreaches atree. If thrown from a height, 
it immediately spreads its membranes, and, 
balancing itself, endeavours to direct its 
motion by the assistance of the tail. The 
young are produced early in May, and are 
from two to four in number: t ey are at 
first blind, and nearly void of hair ; and the 
arent fosters them by covering them with 
er flying-membrane. In their manner of 
sitting and feeding, as well as in the action 
of washing their ace with their paws, &c., 
the Flying Squirrel resembles the common 


species. 
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The VirGIN1AN FLYING SQUIRREL. (Ple- 
ronys volucella.) This species differs from 
the preceding both in size and colour. Its 
general length is five inches to the tail, which 
measures about four inches ; the colour bein 
a subferruginous brown meri and yellow 





VIRGINIAN FLYING SQUIRREL, 
(PTEROMYS VOLUOELLA,) 


white beneath ; and the edges of the flying- 

membrane are of a darker tinge than the 
rest of the fur, contrasting with the white 
border of the under part. ‘rhe tail is of a 
similar colour to the body, with the hair 
spreading towards each side, and the extre- 
mity somewhat sharpened. The eyes are 
large, and the ears rather short, almost 
naked, and slightly rounded. It is a native 
of the tempcrate parts of North America; 
and, being a beautiful little animal and rea- 
dily tamed, is frequently kept in a state of 
captivity: it feeds on various fruits, nuts, 
almonds,é&c., and shows a considerable degree 
of attachment to its possessor. It is natu- 
rally of a gregarious disposition, and may 
be seen flying, tothe number of ten or twelve 
together, from tree to tree. Like the former 
species, it ischicfly nocturnal in ite habits: 

it prepares its nest in the hollows of trees, 
with moss, leaves, &c.; several often in- 
habiting the same retreat. They arc capable 
| of swimming, ii case of necessity, in the man- 
ner of other quadrupeds, and, after leaving 
ar water, can exert their power of flight as 

fore. 


FOOTMAN [(MOTTIS). <A name given 
by collectors to different species of Moths, 
of the genera Kulcpia and Lithosia, 


FORAMENIFERA. A term given by con- 
chologists to denote a class of minute many- 
chambered internal shells, which have no 
open chamber beyond the last partition. 


FORFICULA. (See Earwica.] 
FORMICA. [See Ant.} 


FORMICIDA. A family of Hymenop- 
terous insects, composed of the wel]-known 
and highly interesting tribes of Anta; but 
not ineluding the still more singular Termi- 
tide, or White Ants, (with which they must 
not be confounded). Both are full of in- 
terest, and worthy of the most careful in- 
vestigation ; and to cach we have accordingly 
devoted no inconsiderable spac& [See ANT: 
DRIVER-ANT.) 
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FOSSANE. (Viverra fossa.) An animal 
of the Weasel tribe, nearly allied to the 
Genet, which it greatly resembles: its 
colours, however, are somewhat bolder, and 
its rows of spote along the sides more regu- 
larly disposed : the under part of the body 
is of a dingy white; and the tail is annu- 
lated with black and white. This animal is 
said to be possessed of considerable fierce- 
nesa, destroying poultry, &c., in the manner 
of the common weasel. It is a native of 
Madagascar, Guinea, Cochin-China, &c. 


FOSSORES. An extensive group of 
Hymenopterous insects, forming a subsection 
of the Aculvata. They are solitary in their 
habits ; and most of the species are organized 
for excavating cells in earth or wood, in 
which they bury other insects in a wounded 
and feeble state, and at the same time de- 

sit their eggs; so that the larvz#, when 

atched, find a store of food prepared for 
their sustenance. The basal joint of the 
: posterior tarsi not being enlarged, the legs 
; are not fitted for carrying pollen, neither is 
, the body clothed with hairs, requisite for 
its transport. Some apecics, the structure of 
! whose legs is not adapted for Barrowsne: are 
parasitic, and, like the cuckoo among birds, 
lay their eggs in the nests of other species, 
| at whose expense the young are rcared. 
When full grown, these larvae spin a cocoon, 
in which they pass the pupa state. The 
perfect insects are gencrally very active, and 
fond of the nectar of flowers, especially those 
| of the Umbellifere. The work of Mr. W. E. 
' Shuckard on the British Fossorial Hymen- 
optera is very highly esteemed by Entomo- 
logists, and we recommend it to those de- 
, sirous of studying the British species, often 
at Abe with such wonderfully interesting 
, habits. ome: 


FOWL. This term, when taken in a 
eneral sense, is of similar import with 
' Birds ; but, in a Hmited view, it more pe- 
culiarly signifies the larger kind of birds, 
' both wild and domestic, which are either 
' reared or pursued for the purposes of fuod. 
In this sense, Fowl includes all the denizcns 
of the poultry yard, with pheasants, par- 
' tridges, and all other kinds of winged game. 


FOX. (Canis vulpes.) Of all beasts of 
| prey, the Fox is considered to be the most 
_ crafty and sagacious, whether in obtaining 
food or in eluding pursuit. They appear to 
; be pretty generally diffused throughout all 
, the northern and temperate parts of the 





FOX. —(QANIS VULPES.) 


| globe ; occurring with numerous varieties, 
+ astocolour and size, in most parts of Europe, 
| the north of Asia, and America. The Fox 
' has a broad head, w sharp snout, a flat fure- 
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head, obliquely seated eyes, sharp erect ears, 
an elongated body well covered with hair, 
proportionally short limbs, and a straight 
bushy tail, so long that when pendent it 
touches the ground. The general colour is 
a yellow-brown; and on the forehead, 
shoulders, hind part of the back, as far as 
the beginning of the tail, and outside of the 
hind legs, it is a little mixed with white or 
ash-colour : the lips, cheek, and throat are 
white, and a White stripe runs along the under 
side of the legs; the tips of the cars and the 
feet are bluck: the tail a reddish-yellow, 
mixed with a blackish tinge, and internally 
brownish yellow-white, with a blackish cast ; 
the tip milk white. 

The Fox varies considerably in size, but 
in general measures about three feet six 
inches from the snout to the end of the tnil, 
of which the latter is sixteen inches; and 
the height at the shoulders is about fourteen 
inches. ‘ The gencral expression of its 
features,” as Mr. Bell remarks, “ the ob- 
liquity and quickness of the eye, the sharp 
shrewd-looking muzzle, and the erect ears, 
affurd the most unequivocal indications of 
that mingled acuteness and fraud which 
have long rendered it a by-word and a 
proverb ; for it is well-known that this cha- 
racter of its physiognomy is not falsified 
: the animal’s real propensities and ha- 

ts.”” 

The Fox prepares for himself a convenicnt 
den in which he lies concealed during the 
greater part of the day: this he sometimes 
obtains by dispossessing the badger of his 
hole; at other times by forming his own 
burrow ; but it is always so contrived as to 
afford the best security to the occupant, by 
being situated under hard ground, the roots 
of trees, &c., and is furnished with proper 
outlets through which he may escape when 
hard pressed by his hunters. Prudent, pa- 
tient. and vigilant, he waits the opportunity 
of depredation, and varies his conduct on 
every occasion. His domicile is generally 
at the edge of a wood, and Phi within a con- 
venient distance of some farm-house: from 
thence he listens tu the cruwing of the cock, 
and the cackling of the domestic fowls, 
then, concealing his approaches, he creeps 
stvalthily along, attacks his prey, and seldom 
returns without his bag Poultry, phea- 
sants, partridges, small birds, leverets, and 
rabbits are his favourite objects: but ho is 
also fond of certain berries and fruits, and 
can occasionally make a meal of ficld-mice, 
frogs, newts, &c. The Fox secms to be 
wholly devoid of that instinct of gratitude 
which characterizes the Dog, and is even 
found in the Wolf and Jackal; nay, what- 
ever kindness may be shown him when in a 
state of confinement, he is still sly, timid, 
and susyiclous; insusceptible, as it would 
seem, of any kind of attachment. His voice 
is a kind of yelp, or stitled bark,and his bite 
is very severe and dangerous. 

There is no animal that affords more di- 
version to the huntsman, or that gives him 
more occupation, than the Fox. When he 
finds himself pursued, he ey makes for 
hia hole, and, penetrating to the bottom, lies 
quiet till a terricr is sent in to him; but 
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should his den be under a rock or the roots 
of trees, he is safe, for the terrier is no match 
for him there, and he cannot be dug out. 
When, as is generally practised, the retreat 
to his den is cut off, his stratagems and 
shifts to escape are various. He always secks 
the most woody parts of the country, and 
asap such paths as are most embarrassed 
thorns and briars: he runs in a direct 

ne before the hounds, and at no great dis- 
tance from them ; and when overtaken, he 
defends himself with desperate and silent 
obstinacy. The fetid odour of the Fox is 
intolerable : his sight is keen; and he pe 
sesses astonishing acuteness of smell. The 
time of gestation is about sixty-three days ; 
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and while the female ie suckling her young, 
nothing can exceed her courage and bold- 
ness. The Fox, unmulested, will live twelve 


or fourteen years. In the first year he is 
called a cud; the second, a Fox; and the 
third, an old Fox: he is eighteen months, or 
nearly two years old, before he arrives at¢ull 
maturity. The skin makes a warm and soft 
fur, and is therefore used for muffs, linings, 
&c. 


Arctic Fox. (Canis lagopus.) This 
species is smaller than the common Tox, 
with a sharp nose, and short rounded ears, 
almost hid in its fur; the legs are short, and 
the toes are covered both above and below 
with a very thick soft fur ; the tail is shorter 
than that of the common Fox, but more 

| bushy. It inhabits the countries bordering 
on the Frozen Ocean in both continents. 
At the approach of winter their coat of hair 
| becomes thick and ragged ; till at length it 
| grows perfectly white, changing colour last 
| on the ridge of the back and tip of the tail. 
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AROTIO FOX.—(GaNts [VoLIne] Lagorus,) 


This species preys upon various small quad- 
rupeds, such as hares, marmots, &c., as well 
as upon all kinds of water-fowl and their 
eggs ; also, when necessity urges, on the 
carcasses of fish left on shore, shell-fish, or 
whatsocver the sea throws up. Mr. Pennant 
says, that in Spitzbergen and Greenland, 
where the ground is eternally frozen, they 
live in the clefts of rocks, two or three in- 
habiting the same hole. They swim well, 
and often cross from island to island in 
search of prey. They are tame and inoffen- 
five animals ; and are killed for the sake of 
their skins, both in Asia and Hudson's Bay: 
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but though the fur is light and warm, it is 
not durable. The Greenlanders take them 
either in pitfalls dug in the snow, and baited 
with fish; orin springs made with whale- 
bone laid over a hole made in the snow, 
strewed over at bottom with fish ; or in traps 
similarly baited. The arctic travellers and 
voyagers, Dr. Sir John Richardson, Captains 
Parry, Franklin, Ross, Lyon, Back, and 
Simpson, refer much in their narratives to 
this inhabitant of snow-covered countries ; 
and those familiar with their writings can- 
not but sympathize with their regard for 
the limited number of animals and planta 
which they met with in these dreary wastes. 
One of the most active, and certainly one 
of the prettiest, was the White Arctic Fox 
described above. R 

AnrarctTic Fox. (Canis <Antarcticus.) 
This species is found In the Falkland Isles, 
near the extremity of South America, and is 
about one-third larger than the Arctic Fox ; 
has much the appearance of the wolf in its 
ears, tuil, and the strength of its limbs; 
whence the French call it Loup-renard, or 
the Wolf-fox. The head and body are of a 
cincreous brown hue, the hair being more 
woolly than that of the common Fox ; 
the legs are dashed with rust-colour; the 
tail dusky, more bushy, and shorter than 
that of the common Fox, and tipped with 
white. It resides near the shores, kennels 
like the rest of its kind, and forms regular 
paths from one bay to another, probably for 
the convenience of surprising water-fowl, on 
which it principally subsists. It is a tame, 
fetid animal, and barks like a dog. 


BuacKk or Sitvery Fox. (Canis argen- 
tatus.) This specics inhabits the northern 
parts of Asia, Europe, and America, and is 
only distinguishable from the common Fox 





STL VERY TOR. — (CANIS ARGFNYTATUS.) 


by its copious and benutiftl fur, which, parti- 
cularly in the Asiatic one, is of a rich and 
shining black or deep brown colour, with the 
longer or extcrior hairs of a silvery white, 
giving a highly elegant appearance to the 
animal, and rendering its fur more valuable 
than that of almost any other quadruped. 


Rep Fox. (Canis fulius.) This species 
is found throughout North America ; its 
eneral colour is bright ferruginous on the 
ead, back, and sides : beneath the chin it is 
white, whilst the throat and neck are of a 
dark grey : the under parts of the body 
towards the tail are a very pale red. The 
skins are much sought for, and employed in 
various manufactures. 
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Crossep Fox. (Canis decussatus.) The 
colour of this animal's fur is a sort of gray, 
resulting from the mixture of black and 
white hair. He has a black cross on his 
shoulders, from which he derives his name. 
The muzzle, lower parte of the body, and 
the feet are black; the end of the tail is 
white. It inhabits the northern parts of 
America ; and it has been suggested as pro- 
vee that it is only a variety of the Black 

Ox. 


Corsac Fox. (Canis Corsac.) This 
animal, which inhabits the vast plains of 
Tartary, is, in summer, of a clear yellow- 
ferruginous colour: in winter, mixed or 
shaded with grey, deeper on the back, white 
on the belly, and reddish on the fect: the 
eyes are surrounded with a border of white ; 
and a brownish stripe runs from them down 
the nose: the ears are short ; the tail almost 
as long as the body, both the base and tip 
being blackish. It commits great ravages 
among thy game; is hunted with falcons 
and dugs ; and it is said that not less than 
forty or fifty thousand are annually taken, 
sold to the Ruasians, and a vast nuinber of 
them sent into Turkey. 


Swirr Fox. (Cania velox.) This beau- 
tiful little animal, which is much smaller 
than any other species, is distinguished b 
its extraordinary «peed, which, it is asserted, 
surpasses the flieetest antelope, and seems 
rather to fly than touch the gruund in its 
course. Its body is slender, and the tail 
rather long, cylindrical, and black: the hair 
ia fine, dense, and soft. 


FOX-HOUND. Among those manly and 
exhilarating tield sports for which “ Old 
Englund” has so lung been famous, fux- 
hunting justly claims pre-eminence ; and in 
the annals of the chase numerous instances 
of speed, courage, und perseverance are tu 
be found which may well be ranked among 
the marvellous. With this part of the sub- 
ject, however, we have no legitimate busi- 
ness, but merely allude to it, in order to 
account for the extraordinary care and 
attention which, for centuries, have been be- 
stowed on this peculiar breed of dogs—a 
breed in which are combined, in the highest 
possible degree of exeellence, flectness, 
strength, spirit, fine scent, perseverance, and 
subordinatioun. The Fox-hound is much 
smaller than the Stag-hound, his average 
height being from twenty to twenty-two 
inches; but in all the requisites for hunting 
he is unrivalled. To be perfect, we are told, 
“his legs should be straight as arrows ; his 
feet round and not too large ; his shoulders 
black ; his breast rather wide than narrow ; 
his chest deep; his back broad ; his head 
small; his neck thin ; his tail thick and 
bushy, and well cariied.” 


FRANCOLIN. The birds which are thus 
peaeneten bear so great ao resemblance to 
the Partridge, that many naturalists include 
them in the genus Perdir; but there are 
others who say that the Francolins are dis- 
tinguished from the Partridges by the 
beak being longer and stronger ; the tail is 
also lunger, &c. In the manners of the 
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birds also there is a great dissimilarity, the 
Francolins residing in damp places and 
perching upon trecs, whereas Partridges 
always rest upon the ground. 


The ComMMON FRANCOLIN (Francolinua 
vulgaris) is upwarda of twelve inches in 
length: the upper parta of the head, hind 
part of the neck, back, and wing-coverts 
are varied with dusky and yellowish rust- 
colour ; the sides of the head, neck, breast, 
and belly are black ; round the neck is a 
rusty orange collar; the sides of the neck, 
breast, and body are black, varied with 
spots of white; the lower part of the belly 
and thighs atriped with black; the lower 
part of the back and rump crossed with 
alternate lines of black and yellowish white :° 
the quills dusky, marked with transverse 
rusty yellow spots: tail rounded, the four 
middle feathers alternately striped with 
black and rusty yellow ; the others on each 
side, with black and white for two-thirds of 
their length ; the rest black to the tip: legs 
reddish, and furnished with a spur. This 
elegant species is found throughout all the 
warmer parts of Europe; other allied spe- 
cies are met with ia Bengal, and are abun- 
dant in Barbary and other parts of Africa. 
It feeds upon insects and seeds: it has a 
very loud whistle ; and its flesh is greutly 
esteemed. 


The PoNDICUERRY FRANCOLIN (Franco- 
Jinus Pordicerianus) is a beautiful species. 
Its length, including the tail, is fourteen 
inches: the beak is red at the base and yel- 
low at the tip: the top of the head is gray- 
brown ; the forehead bright red, that colour 
passing over the eyes like an eyebrow, and 
ending on the back of the head: the breast 
is alternately striped with whitish-yellow 
and bright brown: the back, the greater 
and lesser wing-coverts, and the rump, gray- 
brown ; the edges of the feathers with black 
spots, and all of them with three reddish- 
white stripes: the quills and secondaries 
are gray, the outer webs striped with yel- 
lowish white : the two middle tail-feathers 
are gray, spotted, and crossed with four yel- 
low-white bands; the belly and abdomen 
are white, striped with semicircular bands: 
the legs are red, and armed with a strong 
spur. It is met with in parts of India, where 
it frequents gardens and cultivated lands, 
and is called a partridge. 


The PEARLED FRANCOLIN. (Francolinus 
pertatus.) This specics is common in China, 
and is likewise known at Bengal, the Mau- 
ritius, and Madaguscur. Like the rest of 
the Francolins, it 1s a forest bird, and perches 
upon trees. ‘The male of this beautiful spe- 
ics varices from ten to twelve inches in 
length: the feathers on the top of the head 
are biack, edged with red ; two longitudinal 
black stripes commence from the beak, and 
surround the eyes, leaving the space between 
pure white, of which colour the throat is 
also: the feathers on the hinder part of the 
neck are bluck, marked with four longi- 
tudinal white spots ; those on the top of the 
back, the fore part of the neck, the breust, 
and the lesser wing-coverts, are black, each 
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varied with six rounded white spots: the 
pil Ao are of a reddish chestnut, with 
whitish spots at their tips: the back, the 
rump, the upper wing-coverts, and those of 
the tail at their base, are black, with innu- 
merable white bands; the tip of the tail- 
feathers is black; the belly is whitish, the 
sides rather red, both varied with black 
lines: the under tail-coverts are red; the 
beak is black, and the feet are bright red: 
the tarsi are armed with a thick aud blunt 
spur. The female is rather smaller, and 
differs in several respects from the male. 


FRATERCULA. A genus of web-fuoted 
birds belonging to the family Alcadc, and 
containing the common Puffin (F. arctica.) 
[See Purrin: AvuK.] 


FRIAR-BIRD. (Tropidorhynchus corni- 
culatus.. This bird is generally dispersed 
over New South Wales, where it is variously 
called by the colonists Friar-bird, Monk, 
and Poor Suldier. It selects the topmoat 
dead branches of the most lofty trees whereon 
















Another species, TroriporayNcuus AR- 
GENTicEes, or Silvery-crowned Friar-bird, 
inhabits the north-west coast of Australia. 


FRIGATE: BIRD. (Tachypetes.) This 
is an aquatic bird allied to the Cormorants, 
from which, however, it differs by having a 
forked tail, short feet, the membranes of 
which are very deeply notched, an extra- 
ordinary spread of wing (said to he ten or 
twelve feet in extent), and a beak both man- 

























FRIGATE-BIR ).—(TACTIYPETES AQUITA,) 


dibles of which are curved at the tip. The 
plumage is a richly-empurpled black, the 
under part of the throat more or less varied 
with white, and the heak red. In command 
of wing it is equalled by none of its class ; 
and it is accordingly met with at an im- 
mense distance from all land, principally 
between the tropics, where it is scen darting 
upon the flying-fish, and attacking the gan- 
nets and gulls in order to make them dis- 
gorse their prey. It has received from 

nglish sailors the names of Frigate-bird 
and Man-of-war bird. It breeds on trees 
on uninhabited islands, and lays a single 
spherical white egg. 

Dr.Chamberlaine, in the Jamaica Almanac 
for 1843, thus writes of the Frignte-bird : 
‘ He is almost always a constant attendant 
upon our fishermen, when pursuing their vo- 
cation on the sand-banks in Kingston har- 
bour, or near the Palisados. Over their 
heads it takes its aerial stand, and watches 
their motions with a patience and perse- 
verance the most exemplary. It is upon 
these occasions that the Pelicans, the Gulls, 
and other sea-birds, become its aysociates and 
companions. These are also found watching 
with equal eagerness and anxiety the issue 
of the fishermen’s progress, attracted to the 
spot by the sea of living objects immediately 
bencath them. And then it is, when thgse 
men are making their last haul, and the 
finny tribe are fluttering and panting for 
life, that this voracious bird exhibits his 
fierce and voracious propensities. His hun- 
gry companione have scarcely secured their 
prey by the side of the fishermen’s canves, 
when with the lightning’s dart they are 
pounced upon with such violence, that, to 
escape its rapacious assaults, they readily 
in turn yicld their hard-earned booty to this 
formidable opponent. The lightness of its 
trunk, the short tarsi, and vast spread of 
wing, together with its long, slender, and 





FKEAR-BIRD, 
(TROFTDORHYNCHUS CORNICULATNA,) 


to perch and pdur forth its garrulous and 
singular notes, and attracts attention more 
by its loud and angle call than by its ap- 
pearance. It is called, from some of these 
notes, Poor Soldier, Pimlico, Four o’clock, 
&c. : its bare head and neck give it also the 
appellation of Friar-bird, Monk, and Lea- 
ther-head. Its flight is undulating and 
powerful, and it may be seen passing from 
one part of the forest to another: when 
among the branches it can cling in every 
direction ; sometimes it hangs by one foot, 
with its head downwards: if seized when 
wounded it can inflict with its sharp claws 
severe wounds on the head of the captor. It 
feeds on the pollen of Eucalypti, on insects, 
wild figs, and berries. It begins to breed in 
November, becoming then animated and 
fierce, readily attacking hawks, crows, and 
other birds that may venture near its nest. 
The nest is cup-shaped, and rather rudely 
constructed, being composed of the inuer 
rind of the stringy bark and wool, to which 
succeeds a layer of fine twigs, lined with 
grasses and fibrous roots; the whole openly 
suspended to the horizontal branch of an 
apple (Angophora) or gum-tree, frequently 
within a few feet of the ground. The eggs 
are generally three in number. The young 
have merely the rudiment of a knob to the 
vill. — (Gould's Birds of Australia.) 
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forked tail, all age ho to give him a su- 

| periority over his tribe, not only in length 

i and rapidity of flight, but also in the power 

' of maintaining itself on outspread pinions 

' jn the regions of his aerial habitation amidst 

the clouds; where, at times, so lofty are its 
soarings, its figure becomes almost invisible 
to the spectator in this nether world.” 


FRINGILLIDA. A large family of 
Passerine birds, known by the gencral name 
of Finches, and including various minor 
groups, consisting of several genera, more 
or lesa closely related to one another. None 
of them are of large size ; and in their habits 
and general appearance they bear a very 
strong relationship. ‘hey feed chiefly upon 
various kinds of grain and seeds; occasion- 
ally also upon insects. They are for the 
most part hardy birds, and do not quit this 
country during the winter; but some few 
arc driven hither at that season from more 
northern climates. Many of the Fringillide 
are remarkable for their powers of song; 
others are highly prized for the dclicacy of 
their flesh. ‘They frequent flelds, groves, 
hedgerows, and woodlands ; while many, in 
a state of captivity, are rendered subservient 
to the amusement and gratification of man. 
They are severally described in this work, 
and will be found in their alphabetical 
order. In this place we shall merely give 
one species, as an example, which we find 
among the beautifully coloured specimens 
in Mr. Gould's superb work. It is called 
| Katrelda Temporalis, or the RED-EYERBROWED 
| Fincn. This bird has the crown of the head 
| bluish-gray ; wings and teil olive-brown ; 
; patch over the eye and rump, crimson ; bill 
| red; legs yellowish white. Eggs five or six 
' in number, of a beautiful fles ay white. It 
is found in the pasture lands of New South 
; Wales and South Australia, and is parti- 
| cWarly abundant in the neighbourhood of 
| Sydney. In the autuinn it is gregarious, 
‘ often assembling in very large flocks; but 
| in the spring they are mostly seen in pairs. 
| They build a large nest, furined of dcad 
| grass, lincd with thistle-down, in any low 
i bush adapted for a site, and in none more 
: frequently than in that beautiful plant, the 
1 Leptospermum squarrosum. In the exten- 
| 8Sive and admirable work by Messrs. Gray 
i and Mitchell, “the Genera of Birds,” the 
| forme and figures of many of the Ay inyillide 
; ate described and giveu. It will be seen by 

an inspection of that work, or a glance at 
‘ the large collection of them in the British 
: Museum, or any similar place, how impos- 
i gible it is fur us to enumerate in this place 
, even a tithe of the gencra of birds known 

to naturalists. (See BuLLyincnu. BuNTING: 

GoLprinco; LINNET: CANARY-BIRD, &c. 

&e.] 


FRITILLARY (BUTTERFLY]. A 
name given by insect collectors to various 
species of Butterflics, of the genera Nemco- 
bius, Melitea, and Argynnis [which sce]. 


FROG. (Rana.) Of all the Reptile 
tribes none are better known than_ those 
‘termed Anvrous Barracwians, including 
' the genus Rana, or common Frog. In co- 
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| eggs, in each of which is embedded the em- 
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lour this animal varies considerably, but its 
general tinge is olive-brown, variegated on 
the upper parts of the body and limbs with 
irregular blackish spots ; those on the limbs 
being mostly disposed in a transverse direc- 
tion : it has also a long deep brown patch 
under each eye. The under parts are of a 
pale greenish-yellow cast, and much more 
obscurely spotted and variegated than the 
upper surface. It is not unfrequently scen, 
however, eepecteily towards the close of 
summer, of @ much brighter cast, and with 
more vivid varicgations ; but, like al) other 
species which are in the habit of casting the 
skin, it differs at intervals as to the bright- 
ness or intensity of its colours. The tecth 
are very small ; the eyes large and brilliant, 
and surrounded with a yellow circle; the 
ears are placed behind them, and covered 
with a membrane. Their muscles are con- 
siderable in relation to their bulk, and pe- 
culiarly elastic, strong, irritable, and sensible 
to the action of galvanism. The Frog is 
light, active, and lively ; the limbs adini- 
rably calculated for the peculiar motions of 
the animal, and the hind feet strongly 
webbed, to assist its progress in the water, 
to which it occasionally retires during the 
heats of summer, and again during the 
frosts of winter: for at that time it lies in a 
torpid state, cither deeply plunged in the 
suft mud at the bottom of stagnant waters, 
or in the hollows beneath their banks, till it 
is awakened from its slumber by the return 
of spring. And here it may observed, 
that though the Frog and the Tond have a 
general similitude, their distinguishing cha- 
racteristics are very marked and decided. 
The Frog leaps; the Toad crawls. The 
Frog is in general the smaller of the two, of 
a brighter colour, and has a more polished 
surface ; the toad is brown, rough, and dusky. 
The Frog is light and nimble ; the toad sluw, 
corpulent, and heavy. In their internal 
conformation the difference is not remark- 
able, except that the Frog has more alr- 
bladders than the toad, by which it is ren- 
dered better adapted for an aquatic life. 
Some time in March the Frog usually de- 
posits its ova or spawn, consisting of a 
clustered mass of gelatinous transparent 


bryv, or tadpole, in the form of a round 
black globule. In this state it lies for a 
month or five weeks, hefore the tadpoles 
are hatched from it ; during which period 
each egg gradually enlarges in size, and a 
few days before the time of extlusion the 
young animals may be pereeived to move 
about in the surrounding gluten. When 
first hatched, they feed on the remaina of 
the gluten in which they were imbedded, 
and in the space of a few days, if narrow] 

examined, they will be found tobe furnished, 
on each side of the head, with a pair of ra- 
mified branchix, or temporary organs, which 
again disappeur after a certain spuce. These 
Tadpoles are so perfectly unlike the animals 
in their complete state, that a person incon- 
versant in natural history would hardly sup- 
pose them to bear any relationship to the 
Frog, since, on a general view, they appear to 
consist merely of head and tail; the furiner 
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large, black, and roundish ; the latterslender, 
and bordcred with a very broad transparent 
finny margin. Their motions are extreme- 
ly lively, and they are often seen in such 
vast numbers as to blacken the whole water 
with their legions. When the tadpoles have 
arrived at the age of about five or six weeks, 
the hind legs make their appearance ; gra- 
dually increasing in length and size ; and, 
in about a fortnight rwards, are suc- 
ceeded by the fore legs, which are indeed 
: formed beneath the skin much sooner, and 

are occasionally protruded and again re- 
! tracted by the reptile through a small 
| foramen on each side of the breast, and are 
’ not completely stretched forth till the time 
' Just mentioned. It now partakes of the 
form both of a frog and a lizard; which 
' figure it retains for about six hours; and 
; then the tail Spatnuine to decrease, it be- 
comes quite obliterated in the space of a day 

or two afterwards. The Frog, at length ar- 
| rived at its perfect state, is now secn wan- 
| dering about the brinks of its parent waters, 
, and sometimes in such vast numbers in par- 
i ticular spote, that not only has their ap- 
pearance given rise to an absurd belief 
among the vulgar that it occasionally 
“rained frogs,” but various modes of ac- 
counting for so “extraordinary a pheno- 
menon”™ have presented themselves to the 
minds of those whose duty it was to dispel 
the unfounded though popular credulity, by 
tracing its origin and properly explaining it. 

The Frog, no longer of ambiguous form, 
now feeds on animal food ; supporting itself 
on insects, small snails, worms, &c. It prin- 
cipally lives on insects, for the more readily 
obtaining of which the structure of its 
tongue is extremely well calculated ; being 


attached to the fore rather than to the hind 
part of the mouth ; and, when sat rest, lying 
backwards, as if the animal were swallowing 
the tip. By this means it is enabled to 
throw it some distance from the mouth, 
which is done with great celerity, the bifi 
and glutinous tip securing the prey, which 
is swallowed with an instantaneous motion, 
80 quick as to be scarcely perceptible. 

he muscular system of the Frog deserves 
particular attention. Mr. Broderip observes, 
“In the Anurous Batrachians, the Froge 
especially, the muscles of the abdumen are 
more developed than in the other Reptiles: 
offering in this particular some analogy to 
the abdominal structure of the Mammifers, 
But it is in the disposition of the muscles of 
the thigh and leg in the Frogs and other 
Anurous Batrachians, that the greatest sin- 
gularity is manifested. These, whether taken 
eonjointly or singly, present the greatest 
analogy with the muscular arrangement of 
the same partsin Man. We find the rounded, 
elongated, conical thigh, the knee extending 
iteelf in the same direction with the thigh- 
bone, and a well-fashioned calf to the leg, 
formed by the belly of the gastrocnemiti inus- 
cles. Itisimpossible to watch the horizontal 
motions of a Frog in the water, as it is im- 
pelled by these muscles and its webbed feet, 
without being struck by the complete re- 


semblance in this portion of its frame to 
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very long, and so situated that the root is; 
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human conformation, and the almost perfect 
seared of the movements of its lower ex- 
tremities with those of a man making the 
same efforts in the same situation. By the 
aid of these well-developed lower limbs, and 
the prodigious power of their muscular and 
bony levers, a Frog can raise itself in the air 
to twenty times its own height, and traverse 
at a single bound, a space more than fifty 
times the length of its own body.”” The 
difference of sex in these animals is not per- 
ceptible till they have arrived at their fourth 
year, nor do t tt begin to propagate till 
they have reached that period. Hence, on 
comparing their slow growth with their other 
habitudes, it would seem that they live about 
twelve years; but so numerous are their 
enemies, both by land and water, that it is 
promenle very few arrive at so great an age. 

“he Frog is extremely tenacious of life, and 
will survive for a considerable space the lose 
of many of its organs. If confined entirely 
under water, it is still enabled to support its 
existence for several days: on the contrary 
it is not so well able to endure the want of 
water, nor long exposure to a dry air anda 
hot sun, though it delights to bask occasiun- 
ally in a moderate sunshine: itis therefure 
particularly careful to secure a retreat where 
it may enjoy the benefit of shade and a suf- 
ficient supply of moisture. Frogs are dis- | 
tinguished by a peculiar cry, termed croaking, 
particularly during rain and hot weather, in 
the morning and evening— There are seve- 
ral other species of Frogs, a few of which it 
will be necessary to describe. 


The Epme Froe (Rana caculenta), so 
called from its being the kind most approved | 
of for the table by our nearest continental ; 
neighbours, — is found plentifully in France, | 
‘ Italy, Germany, and many other parts of | 
. Europe, though it is rare in England. It is | 
_ rather larger than the common Frog, and of | 
- an olive-grecn colour, distinctly and strong! y | 
| marked on the upper parta of the body with | 


’ black spots or patches, the limbs being trans- 
j versely marked with bands of the same co- 
! Jour; and from the tip of the nose down the 
; whole length of the back run three distinct 
| yellow stripes. The under parts of the body 
and limbs are of a dull white, slightly tinged 
with green, and variegated with brown spots. 











VIIBLE FROG,—(RaNe LeorLenra,) 


| The proportion of the limbs is nearly the 
same asin the common Frog, and the hind 
fect are very strongly palmated ; but the 
; head is rather larger and more pointed. The 
| Edible Frog is a very voracious animal, and 
‘ will occasionally seize on yung birds, mice, 
&c., swallowing them whole, like the rest 
of its prey. The male of this species, during 
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the breeding season, is obscrved to protrude 
from each side of its head a large inflated 
pone vesicle, and croaks so loud as to be 

eard at a vast distance: in fact, where 
these animals assemble in large numbers, 
their noise is most unpicasant and annoying. 


The Buizi-Froo (Rana pipiens) is the 
largest species of the genus, being three or 
four inches broad, and from six to cight in 
length without including the feet ; with the 
limbs extended it measures about eighteen 
inches. It inhabits North America, par- 
ticularly the southern parts of the United 
States ; and has received the name of Bull- 
Frog from its voice resembling the distant 
lowing of a bull. Its colour on the upper 
parts is a dusky olive, somewhat irregu- 
larly marked with numerous dark brown 
spots; the under parts heing of a whitish 
cast tinged with green, and thickly spotted. 
The fore feet have only four toes, and are 
unwebbed, but the hind fect, which are large 
and long, are very widely webbed. The 
irides of the cyes are red, surrounded with 
a& narrow border of yellow: the external 


membranes of the ears are large and round, | somewhat between 


of a reddish brown colour, and surrounded 
by a pale yellow or whitish margin. In 
Mr. Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, 
we are told that this species frequents springs 
only, where, by the continual running of 
the water a small pond or hole is wwually 
made before the mouth of the spring, whic 
is rarely without a pair of these Frogs, who 
when surprised, with a long leap or two 
enter the mouth 

are secure. He adds, that itis commonly be- 
lieved that they kecp the springs clean, and 
purify the water, and therefore the general 
prejudice is in their favour, although they 
are great devourers of young ducks and 
goslings, which they often swallow whole. 
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they are hatched, and the young immediately 

rforate the bark with their beaks, and 

gin to imbibe their aap. Of this they take 
in such quantities, that it oozes out of their 
bodies continually, in the form of little 
bubbles, which soon completely envelope the 
insects; and from this circumstance the 
name of Cuckoo-spite is also very commonly 
applied to them. They thus remain cn- 
tirely buried and concealed in large masses 
of foam, until they have completed their 
final transformation. When the pupa, 
which is of a beautiful green colour, is about 
to undergo its change into the complete in- 
sect, it ceases to absorb any lunger the juices 
of the plant, and to dischurge the projecting 
froth. It then emerges from its concealment. 
The winged insect is ecarely larger than the 
larva ; but its colour is brown, with a pair of 
braad, irregular, pale bands across the upper 
wings. It possesses the power of leaping in 
a remarkable degree ; for which purpose. the 
tips of their hind shanks are surrounded 
with little spines, and the first two joints of 
their fect have a similar coronet of spines at 
their extremities. Their thorax projects 
the basis of the wing- 








| 
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covers; their bodies are rather short, and . 
their wing-covers are almost horizontal and : 


uite broad across the middle, which, with 
e shortness of their legs, gives them a squat 
appearance. 


FULGORA: FULGORIDZA. A genus 
and family of insects bearing great resem- 
Muny of them are 
a curious prolungation of 
the forchead, the shape of which varies ex- 
tremely in the different species, which in 
tropical regions are numerous. The legs 
are in general fitted for leaping, with large 
spurs ; and the males are destitute of thuse 
organs which are employed in the Cicade 


The Araus Froa (Rana ocellata) is also | for the production of sounds. We should 
a native of several parts of North America, | observe, that Kirby and Spence, on the 
choosing moist situations, as the neighbunr- ; 2Uthority of Stedman's Surinam, assert that 
hood of springs and rivulets. In size it dif- | #“/gora laternaria makes a joud noise in 
fers but little from the Bull-Frog, except ; the evening, like that made yi a razor- 
that the limbs are thicker aud stouter; but : §Tinder, and that the Dutch in Guiana call 
the feet are unwebbed, and are all divided { It scare-sleep. 
into five toes, cach juint being furnished be- 


the natives, is a specis of Cicada. In the 


’ paler space or crescent. 
elegantly banded with chestnut-coloured | 


neath with a kind of tubercle or process. 


Its colour is a pale reddish brown, with two | 
distinctly marked whitish elevated lines | 


running duwn the middle of the back, the 
intervening space being marked with several 
broad fascie of a reddish chestnut colour, 
while the sides are beautifully ornamented 
with several ocellated or cye-shaped spots, 
each being half surrounded by an iris-like 


stripes : the under parts are of a dull white. 
In its gencral manuvers it is said to resemble 








The limbs are ; 


typical genus Fudgora the head is dilated 
in front into the most remarkable porrected 
protuberances, varying in each species, and 
which is the part of the body asserted by 
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Dr. Hancock, however, states ! 
that the razor-grinder, or the Aria Aria of | 


various writers to emit a strong light by . 


ap te analogous to that of the fire-flies. 

fr. Westwood alludes to this luminous 
property at some length. “ Much uncer- 
tainty (he vayo) exists as to the real ex- 
istence of any luminous powcr possessed by 
the typical species of this fumily. This ac- 
count criginated with Mudumne Merian 


(fusecta Surtuani, p. 49.), who asserted it to 
be possessed by Fulgora laternaria in an 
eminent degree, and her statement long re- 
ceived general assent, and appears to be the 
only authority for its existence. Olivier 
appears to be the first author who doubted 
the luminosity of the Fulgora, from infor- 
matiun given to him by M. Richard, who 
had reared the /. /aternaria in Cayenne, and 


the preceding. (For the Tree Frog, see 
UyLa.] 


FROGHOPPER. (4 phrophora apumaria.) 
The popular name of a small but singular 
Homopterous insect, belonging to the Cerco- 
pide family. They pass their whole lives on 

lants, on the stems of which their eggs are 
din the autumn. The following summer 
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had not found it to be luminous. Hoffman- 
segg, the Prince Von Nieuwied, and still 
more recently M. Lacordaire (the two last 
named authors having been long resident 
in South America), also concur in this 
opinion, none of the individuals they had 
ever scen alive exhibiting the least trace of 





AMZHIGAN LANTERN-FLY 
(FULGaRIA LATERNARIA.) 


luminosity. The majority of the natives 
also, who had been questioned on the subject, 
denied the luminous power, although a few 
affirmed it; hence Lacordaire suggests 
whether one sex may be luminous and the 
other not. Dr. Hancock read a memoir on 
the luminosity of the Fudg. laternaria before 
the Zoological Society, on 24th Junc, 18%, 
in which its luminosity is considered en- 
tirely fabulous. M. Wesmael has recently 
reasserted the luminous property of the 
South American species, on the authority 
of a friend who had witnessed it alive. And 
Ww. Bald, Ee. has infurmed me of the ex- 
istence of a Chinese edict, against young 
ladies keeping lanthorn-flies."" Mr. Adam 
White, in the Annals and Magazine of 


; Natural History, published an extract from 


a letter of J. Bowring, Esq 
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Of Hong Chong, 
where the F. Candelaria 18 very abundunt, 
but not known to be luminous. The species 
are generally very riage and have been 
mostly figured by Mr. Westwood. In the 
British Museum there is a fine collection of 
them. 


FULICA. (See Coort.]} 


FULMAR. (Proceliaria glacialis.) A 
Palmiped bird belonging to the /Pctrel 
family ; abounding in northern latitudes, 
though rarely seen in warm or tempcrate 
climates; in fact, it has been met with not 
only in arctic and autarctic regions, but 
even at the foot of those impenetrable bar- 
ricrs, the floating islands and eternal moun- 
tains of ice and snow. It measures scvcn- 
teen inches in length, and weigha twenty- 
two ounces. The billis about two inches 
long, and strongly formed ; the hook or nail 
of the upper mandible, and the truncated 
termination or tip of the under one, are 
ycllow ; the other parts grayish ; the nostrils 
are contained in one sheath, divided into 
two tubes. The head, neck, all the under 
parts, and the tail are white; back and 
wing-coverts blue gray ; quills dusky blue ; 
eggs yellowish, sometimes inclining to red. 
The y is thickly clothed with feathers 
upon a fine close down. 
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These birds are extremely greedy and ! 
gluttonous, and will dcvour any floating | 
putrid substances : they fecd principally on | 
fish, and on the blubber or fat of whales, 
and other animals; which being soon con- 
vertible into oil, supplies it with provision 
for its young, and with the constant means 

defence ; for the Fulmar, like all the 
Petrels, has a peculiar faculty of spouting 
from its bill, to a considerable distance, o 
large quantity of pure vil. Pennant, speak- 
ing of those which inhabit the isle of St. 
Kilda, says—“ No bird is of such use to the 
islanders as this: the Fulmar supplies them 
with oil for their lamps, down for their beds, 
a delicacy for their tables,a balm for their 
wounds, and a medicine for their dis- 
tempers.” The female is said to lay only 
one white and very brittle egg, which she 
hatches about the middle of June. 


FUNGIA. A genus of Zoophytes, of 
which there are several species, buth recent 
and fossil, principally from the Indian seas. 
They belong to the Madrephylliza of De 
Blainville, and consist of animals in pe 
the lowest state of organization ; for althou 
they are mntyerselly. allowed to be animals, 
they are completely without the power of 
motion, consisting simply of a living gela- 
tinous film, which is endowed with the ca- 
pability of constructing for itself a stony 
support or framework, derived from the 
surrounding water. In form it is generally 
orbicular or oval; mouth superior, trans- 
verse in a large disc, which is covered by 
many thick cirrifurm tentacula ; and the 
disc is sulidificd internally by a calcareous 
solid polyparium, of a simple fi . We 
are indebted for the following interesting 
remarks to the elaborate description given 
of Fungia by Mr. Rymer Jones. “If we 
investigate the history of the Fungia a little 
more closely, it is beautiful to observe in 
apparently one of the most helpless and 
useless members of creation, the operations 
of the same power and foresight that shicld 
and guard the highest and most intelligent. 
The Fungia, whilst it is alive, lies upon the 
saud at the bottom of the shallow seas of 
warm climates, or has ite base loosely im- 
bedded in the sand. It is unattached by 
any pedicle or root, so that a passing wave of 
any vivience might casily take it up and | 
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THICK-TBEN TACT ED FOMOGIA, 
(FUNGIA GEAGSIIENTAQULA,) 


wash it to a distance from the spot it origi- 
nally occupied. This being the case, what 
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{s to prevent the wave from turning it upside 
down? It is only mpon the upper surface 
that the living crust is spread, which forms 
the Fungia, so that should accident reverse 
ite position the creature would inevitably 
perish. The arrangement adopted to prevent 
such an occurrence is simple enough, but 
not on that account less beautiful. The 
ving film that coats its laminated surfage 
has the faculty of secreting little bubbles of 
air within its substance; the bubbles so 
produced, although disseminated as it were 
at random, are sufficiently buoyant to act 
as floats, and thus provided, let the wave 
wash it ever so far, still the lightest side 
keeps uppermost, the floats prevent it from 
being reversed, and the creature scttles down 
in a right position upon the smooth bottom 
of the sea.” We may mention that our 
figure of the thick-tentacled Fungia (/. cra- 
sitentaculata) is derived from one of the 
French Voyages of Discovery, and shows the 
animals projecting from their coral home. 
The collection of corals and zoophytes in the 
British Museum, now most wondrously in- 
creased, contains many fine specimens of this 
very beautiful and distinct genus. As an 
ornament on a matelpicce or on a table, 
under a bell glass, nothing perhaps is so 
pleasing as a fine and syrmmetrical specimen 
of this coral. 


GADFLY. (Cstrus bovis.) The Gadfly, 
or Ox Gadfly, is a Dipterous insect, about 
the size of a common Bee, with pale brown 
wings: it is of a pale yellowish brown colour, 
with the thorax marked by four longitudinal 
dusky streaks, and the abdomen by a black 
bar across it, the tip being covered with 
orange-coloured hairs. The genus is re- 
markable for its larve residing beneath the 
skin, or in different s of the bodies of 
quadrupeds. When the female vf this specics 
is ready to deposit her eggs (which chiefly 
happens in August or December), she fastens 
on the back of a heifer or cow, and piercing 
the akin with the tube situated at the tup 
of the abdomen, deposits an egg in the 
puncture ; an operation which she repeats 
on many parts of the animal's back. Here 
the several eggs hatch, and the larve by 
their motion and suction cause so many 
small swellings or abscesses beneath the 
skin, which growing 
hibit tubercles of an inch or more in di- 
ameter, with an opening at the tup of each, 
through which may be observed the larva 
(a whitish oval maggut, which in time be- 
comes brown) imbedded in a purulent fluid. 
There the larvw remain till the middle of 
the next summer, when they force them- 
selves out from their respective cells, 
falling to the 











which dries and hardens round it. Having 
remained in the chrysalis state more than 6 
month, it forces open the top of its coat, or 
pupa armour, and emerges in its perfect 
torm. (Mr. Bracy Clark, F.L.S., has paid 
particular attention to the study of the 
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gradually larger, eX- ; 
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the moth as it darts through the air, lie in | 
wait for it,and spring with the rapidity of an | 
and, | arrow, seldom missing their prize, which is ; 
round, each creeps bencath | caught by the handa. 

the first convenient shelter, and lying in an | the b 

inert state becomes contracted into an oval | 


form, but without casting the larva skin, - {deepsea de yap a nga eng 


are a favourite article of food in Senegal.” 





Crustacea. In the British seas four species , 
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further information to the articles BREEZE- | 
FLY : CSSTRUS.} i 


GADUS: GADIDE. The Gadide, or | 
Cod tribe, are a family of Fishes belonging | 
to the Malacopterygious (or soft-finned) 
order. They include the Cod, Haddock, 
Whiting, Ling, and others ; and are distin- 
guished by the following characters: —s, | 
smooth, oblong body, ¢overed with small, | 

{ 

| 





soft, deciduous scales; head scaleless; eyes 
lateral ; jaws and anterior part of the vomer 
furnished with several ranges of unequal, 
pointed teeth ; the gills large, seven-rayed, | 
and opening laterally ; and a small beard or 
cirri at the Hip of the lower jaw. Almost , 
all the species have two or three dorsal fing, . 
one or two anal, and one distinct caudal | 
fin; and they havea large, strong, swimming- ' 
bladder, frequently dentated or lobed at its . 
borders. They live for the most part in the ‘ 
seas of cold or temperate climates ; and from 
their size and their tendency to congregate in 
particular localities, as well as from the | 
wholesomeness and good flavour of their | 
flesh, they are of first-rate importance to | 
man. [See Con, &c.) 
| 


GALAGO. (Galago or Otolicnus.) A genus | 
of small quadrumanous animals, inhabiting - 
different parts of Africa,and subsisting chiefly 
on insect food. They have great cyes ; large 
membranous ears, which double down when . 
at rest; hind limbs of a disproportionate 
length; and a long and tufted tail. The 
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best known species are the GrEAT GALAGO : 
( Galago crassicaudatus), which is as large as : 
a Rabbit ; and the SzengecaL GALaoo (Ga- , 
lago Senegalensis),or gum animal of Sencgal, ! 
the size of a Rat. “ These pretty animals 
have at night all the activity of birds, 
hopping from bough to bough on their hind 
limbe only. They watch the insects flitting 
among the leaves, listen to the fluttering of 


They make nests in 
ranches of trees, and cover a bed with . 


GALATI ZA. A genus of long-tailed | 
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are recorded as native: their porcelain ' 
texture, their sculptured carapace and wide 
tail, joined to their pleasing colours, espe- 


amily (stride: we refer our readers for | cially when alive, render them very at- 
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tractive. Close to this 
one of the species of which (G. gregaria) is 


met with in the Southern seas near the 
Straits of Magellan, in countless multitudes. 


GALEOPITHECUS. An extraordinary 
quadrumanous animal of the Lemurine tribe, 
called the Flying Lemur, and sometimes 
termed the Coluga ; itis a native of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago ; and its chief pe- 
culiarity consists in the extension of its skin 
between the anterior and posterior limbs on 
each side, and between the posterior limbs, 
including also the tail ; by which it receives 
a parachute-like support in the ajr, and is 
enabled to take long sweeping leaps from 
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tree to tree. somewhat like flying. They 


mav be considered as connecting the Lemurs | 


with the Bats; differing generically from 


| the Iatter in having their fingers, which are: 


| armed with trenchant nails, no longer than 
the toes, so that the membrane which occu- 


1 of the tail,can only answer the purpose of 
floating in the air. The general anatomy 
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! pies their intervals, and extends to the sides | 


nus is Grimothea, | ning, for, when we attempt to take hold of 


them, they draw up their legs, and fall to 
the ground. They sometimes do great in- 
jury to plants, eating large holes in the 
eaves, or consuming entirely those that are 
young and tender. The larve are rather 
short cylindrical grubs, gencrally of a black- 
ish colour, and are provided with six legs. 
They live and feed together in swarms, and 
sometimes appear in very at numbers on 
the leaves of plants, committing ravages, at 
these times, as extensive as those of the most 
destructive caterpillars. 

The Galeruca vittata, or striped Cucumber 
Beetle, a North American species recorded 
by Dr. Harris in his “ Insects of Massachu- 
setts,” is of a light yellow colour above, with 
a black head, and a broad black stripe on 
each wing-cover, the inner edge of which is 
alao black, forming a third narrower stripe 
down the middle of the back ; the abdomen, 
the greater part of the fore-legs, and the 
knees and feet of the other legs, are black. 
It is rather less than one-fifth of an inch 
long. Early in the spring it devours the 
tender leaves of various plants; and makes 
ita appearance on cucumber, pumpkin, and 
melon vines, about the end of May or the 
beginning of June, or as soon as the leaves 
begin to expand; and as several broods are 
produced in the course of the summer, it 
may be found at various times on these 
plants, till the lattcr are destroyed by frost. 
The females lay their eggs in the ground, 
and the larve feed on the roots of plants. 
Varivus means have been suggested to pre- 
vent the ravages of these striped cucumber 
beetles ; as, wetting the vines with tobacco 
water, or with infusions of elder, walnut- 
leaves, or of hops: others recommend the 
use of Bout, sulphur, Scotch enuff, or pepper, 
tu be sifted upon the plants. In this country 
several specics are found, which will be seen 
referred to in the works of Messrs. Stephens 
and Curtis. 


GALICTIS. 
animals allied te the Clvets and Genets. 


GALLIN &. 


A genus of Carnivorous | 


The name given to an ex- | 


> They inhabit lofty trees in dark woods; to; Which constitute what are commonly termed 
i which they cling with all four extremities, |“ poultry,” and furnishing us with the 
| and traverse casily hy means of their strong | greater number of our farm-yard fowls, and 
' and extremely compressed, retractile claws. ; With much excellent game. ‘The name Gal- 
During the day-time they suspend them- | fiace is applied to them from their affinity to 
‘ selves like Bats from the branches, with the | the Domestic Cock, in) common with which 


1 agrees very closely with that of the Lemurs. ! tensive order of Birds, Including all those | 


they have generally the upper mandible _ 
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head downwards; but at night they rouse 
_ themselves, and make an active search for 
food, which consists of fruit, insects. eggs, 
birds, &c. They are very inoffensive ani- 
mals : and generally produce two young at 
_ & birth. 


GALERUCIDE. A group of leaf-eating 


- 


‘mily, and con-i.ting mostly of dull-coloured 
beeties: having an oblong oval, slightly 
‘eonvex bods; 9 short and rather narrow 


, the length of the body, and implanted close 
' ¢ogether on the forchead ; slender legs, and 
| claws aplit at the end. They fly mostly by 
, Gay, and are either very thmid or very cun- 


becties, separated from the Chrysomelide fa- | 





thorax; slender antenna, more than half 





vaulted, the nostrils pierced in a larye mein- 
branoue space at the base of the beak, and 
covercd by a eartilayinens seale. Their 
wings are short, their carriaue heavy, and 
their flight laborious. They have an ex- 
tremely inuscular gizzard, and generally a 
large globular crop. In general they lay 
and ineubate on the ground, ona few eare- 
lessly arranged stems of straw or grass. 
Sume species are polvgamoans, and some mo- 
nogamous: io the former the male is alwaye 
larger and more gaily colonred than the 
female; jn the Intter the sexes nearly or 
quite reveinble both in size and colour, 


GALLINACE.E. Some of the moet 
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valuable birds we have belong to this order ; 
Peacocks, Turkeys, Fowls, Pheasants, Par- 
tridges, &c. being of the number. Thcir 
bodies, for the most part, are large and 
muscular ; their wings short ; and their toes 
rough beneath, to enable them to scratch 
the ground in search of worms, &c. Many 
feed on grain and seeds, whilst others feed 
on berries, but the 
likewise on insects. They are inustly poly- 
gamous, building their rude nests, in retired 
situations, on the bare ground. The females 
of several species are extremely prolific, and 
continue to lay egye nearly all the year ; the 
pone follow the parent mother as soon as 

atched, and she continues to protect them 
till they are fully grown. Some are easily 
domesticated ; others remain in a wild state; 
but the flesh of nearly all furnish a substan- 
tial and wholesome food, while their plu- 
mage serves for various domestic and orna- 
mental purposes. In thcir proper alpha- 
betical order the reader will find them 
severally described. 


GALL-INSECT. (Gallinsecta.) <A fa- 
mily of insects, of a small size, which live 
upon trees or plants of various kinds. In 
the larva state they have the appearance of 
‘ oval or round scales, closely attached to the 
plant or bark of the tree they inhabit, and 
exhibit no distinct external organs. If ob- 
served in spring, theiz bodies are noticed 
gradually to increase in size, ending in thcir 
ac uring the apyearen of a gall, being 
either spherical, kidney -shaped,bont-shaped, 
&c. The skin in some is entire and very 
smooth ; in others it is incised, or offers 
traces of segments. It is in this state that 
: the temales are impregnated, shortly after 
! which they deposit their eggs, of which the 
. number is very great; these they deposit 
: between the ventral surface of their budies 
and a layer of a cottony secretion. Their 
bodies subsequently dry up and become a 
| solid cocoon, which covers the egge; others 
' euveiope their eggs in a very abundant cot- 
: tony secretion, which equally defends them. 
Many of them have been long celebrated for 
| the beautiful dyesthey yield. <A very curious 
Gall has lately been imported from the East, 
! by Mr. Moraon, F.L.8., of Southampton Row, 
‘ Tendon, This, which is principally com- 

posed of bea acid and tannin, has been 
! particularly described in a late number of 
| the Pharmaceutical Journal ; where the 
| insect is figured. [See Coccus: KErmMEs.] 
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black, except a white spot under each eye 3 


the irfdcs red: all the upper parts of the 
plumage dark shining olive green, inclining 
to brown; under parte dark hoary lead 
pray: vent feathers black; those on the 

lly and the thighs tipped with dirty white: 
the long loose feathers on the sides, which 


hang over the upper part uf the thighs, are | 
greater portion subsist | black, streaked with white; the feathers | 


jus bencath the tail are white; and the 
egs are eet proce The toes sre very 
long, particularly the middle one; their 
under sides flat and broad, whereby it ia 
| enabled to swim; and, from this part of its 


conformation, it may be regarded as the | 


bird which connects the web-fuoted aquatic 
fowl with the fin-toed. The body is long, 
and the legs placed far behind ; ita feathers 
thickly set, and bedded upun down. It lies 
concealed during the day among reeds and 
willows, by the sides of rivulets: it can run 
over the surface of such waters as are thickly 
i covered with weeds, and it dives and hides 
| itself with equa) ease: it flirts up its tail 
when running, and flies with its legs hang- 
{ ing down. In the evenings, it creejs by the 





aa | 


| 





t 
I 


margins of the waters, among the roots of : 


bushes and long louse herbage, in quest of 
| ita fuod, which consists of insects, small | 


fishes, worms, aquatic plants, and seeds: it 





| ber or October, after having had the advan- 
| tage 
very good. 
he Gallinule, or Moor-hen, makes its 
nest of recds and rushes, closely interwoven, 
choosing for it a very retired spot close by 
the brink of the water; and it is said the 
female never quits it without covering her 
eggs with the Icaves of the surrounding her- 
hbage. The female lays from tive to eight 
egys, Of a light yellowish brown, marked 
| with rust-coloured spots. Svon after the 
young are hatched, they take to the water, 
and shift for themselves. They differ con- 
siderably from the adults till after their 
second autumnal moulting, having till then 
a much ps boa plumage. 

“One circumstance respecting this fami- 
liar bird,” Mr. Gould observes, “ appears to 
have escaped the notice of most ornitholo- 

| gists: we allude to the fact of the female 
! and having the base of the bill and the 
frontal shield of a bright crimson-red tipped 
with fine vellow; her superiority in these 
respects has caused her to be mistaken for 





GALLINULE. (Gallinula.) A genus of | the male, which, contrary to the general 
birds which frequent fresh waters, swimming | rule, is at ull times clothed in a duller plu- 


' and diving about, or running on land with 


' equal ease and swiftness. ‘The common Gal- | 


‘ Hinule (Galinuula chloropus), called also the 
| WATER-HEN or Moon-HEN, is about fourteen 
, inches in length, from the tip of the beak tu 
the end of the tail, and weigha from eleven to 
fourteen ounces. The bill is upwards of an 
inch long, of a greenish yellow at the tip, 
and reddish towards the base; whence ao 
kind of horny or membraneous substance 
shields the forchead as far as the eyes: this 
appendage to the bill is perfectly red in the 
breeding season ; at other times it varics or 

The head is small and 


fades futo white. 


ee ee - 
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mage, and has the upper surface more olive 

than in the female; the bill is also less 
richly tinted. 

| There are very few birds of this genus; 

und most of them inhabit Java; but they 

are not by any means remarkable. 


GALLIWASP. (Celestus occiduus.) A 
reptile uf the Saurian order. It is nearly 


the tail, which, like the body, is thick and 
strong, ‘tapering pretty suddenly towards 
the tip: the limbs are short, and the ani- 
mal's whole appearance is remarkably stout 





is also granivorous; and if killed in Septem- | 


of a neighbouring stubble, its flesh is | 


being clothed in a dark and rich plumage, 


two feet in length from the nose to the tip of 


1 


| 
| 


' 
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and plump: the teeth are small in front, 
but as they approach the back part of the 
aws they increase considerably in size. It 
a native of the West India islands, and 
eeems to be particularly common in Jamaica, 
where it is said to frequent woody and 
marshy districts. It is usually of a palish 
brown colour, clouded with spots and ds 
of deeper cast, but it is reported to change 
ate 50 our occasionally to a lively golden 
yellow. 


GALLOWAY. A peculiar breed of strong, 
active, middle-sized horses; so called from 

j the county of Galloway, in Scotland, which 
; was formerly noted for them. Tradition 
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{ meporss that the stock originated from seve- 
ra! Spanish stallions, which swam on shore 
from some ships wrecked on the coast, be- 
longing to the famous Armada: and, pro- 
pagating with the mares of the country, 

| furnished the kingdom with their posterity. 


| GAMBET. (7ofanus.) A genus of wading 
birds, allied to the Scolupacida, and inelu- 
ding numerous species. The GreENSHANK 
GaMBet (Totanus Gloftis) is the largest 


the Godwit, with the beak comparatively 
| stout, and a little recurved ; ashy-brown 
{ above and on the sides, with the margins 





’ of the feathers punctated with brown, the 
croup and belly white, aud tail rayed 
with narrow irregular bars of gray and 
white ; the feet green : in summer the throat 
‘and breast are marked with dusky spots, 
which disappear after the breeding season. 
It breeds on the margins of lakes, which 
it mostly frequents ; is very clamorous when 


op the wing; and in winter resorts to, 
the sca-shore.— The Drsky GAMBET (Tota- | 
nus Suscur), another European species, but 


rarein Britain, is more delicately formed, 
with particularly slender beak and feet, and 
beautifully barred tail and coverts ; it be- 
comes entirely suffused on the under parts 
with fuliginous black in the ai Se 
third, the Repsuank GaMBET (7ovfanus 
. calidris), is very abundant in this country, 
breeding also not uncommonly in marshes 
| near the sea-shore, and especially about the 
’ estuaries of rivers.—There are others, as the 
delicate Woon GamBET (Tutanus glarevla), 


’ semarkable for the extraordinary length of 


Se cn a ee 


he Creagury of Patural Wistory ; 


; treme 
European species, being nearly the size of 








base of' the legs, commencing with the secand 
pair, and accompanied by a small plate. 

he pectoral seales enclosing the eggs are six 
in number. There are several species of 
this family found in the British seas; for an 
account of which we must refer our readers 
to the works of Milne Edwards and Kroyer, 
but especially of the latter. The gencra 
Talitrus, Orchestia, Dexamine, Amphithoe, 
and others recorded in the List of Crustacea in 
the British Museum, belong to thie family. 
The habits of some of these are very in- 
teresting. (See Amrusropa, &c.} 


GANNETT, or SOLAN GOOSE. (Sula 
Baseana.) This Paimipede bird is about the 
size of the tame goose; its length two feet nine 
inches, and its weight nearly seven pounds. 
The bill is six inches long, jagged at the 
vides, and straight almost to the puint, where 
it inclines downwards; a darkixh line passes 
from the brow over the eyes, which are sur- 
rounded with a naked blue skin, and, like 
those of the Owl, are set in the head so as to 
Jook nearly mreighs forward, and the ex- 

aleness of the irides gives them a 
keen wild stare. A loose black bare skin, 





COMMON GANNETT, — (SULA BAYSANA ) 


: capable of great distension, hung from the 
blades of the under bill, and extended over 


the throat, serves it a4.a pouch to carry pro-~ 
visions in the breeding seasun to its mate 
and young. The neck is long; the body 


- flat, and very full of feathers; the crown of 
- the head, and a small space on the hind part 


of the neck, are buff-cojoured ; and, with the 


' 
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ita legs, and its habit of gracefully tripping 
‘ across the broad flvating leaves of aquatic 
’ plante when in search of its prey ; and the 
GuEEeN GAMBET, (Totanus ochropus), with 
shorter legs, and easily known aa it flies by 
_ ite conspicuous white rump. 


exception of the quill and bastard-wing fea- 
. thers, the rest of the plumage ts white. The 
_ Jegs and toes are biack ; but the fore part of 
_ buth are marked with a pea-green stripe ; 
| oud the tail i cers . twelve tapering 
i ; ( sharp-pointe eathera, the middle ones 
GAME, Brack and Rep. (See Grovse.] | being the longest. The male and female are 
' GAMMARUS : GAMMARIDA. A ‘nearly alike; but the young birds, durin 

genus and family of Crustaceans belonging , the first year, are of a dusky hue, speckle 
' go the order Amphipoda. The body of this « with numerous triangular white spots; and 
marine genus is covered with a coriaceuus , it is not until the third year that the plu- 
elastic tegument, generally compressed : mage is perfected. 
i and arched ; the posterior extremity of the, In the Hebrides, the north of Scotland, 
} tail is not furnished with ewimmercts, but ; and in Norway, this species is very abun- 
, ite appendages are in the form of cylin- | dant; it is also met with in great numbers 
; Grical or conical styles. Two at least of the | on the coasts of Newfoundland and other 
four antcrior legs are terminated by claws. , northern regions, as well as in more tem- 


. The vesicular bags (the use of which has not — sig ele vf Pi Lael a ar a nr ted 
consists chicfly of salt-water ‘: 


been ascertained) are situated at the external ; 
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herring and pilchard being their favourites ; 
and they take their prey by darting down 
upon it from a considerable height. They 
make their nests, which are composed of 
withered grasses and sea-weeds, in the ca- 
verns and fissures of rocks, or on their ledges, 
as well as on the plain surface of the ground. 
The ferale (according to Bewick) lays three 
white eggu, somewhat smalicr than those of 
a goose ; hut we find it elsewhere stated, that 
the Gannet, if not disturbed, will luy only 
one egg throughout the ycar; but if that be 
taken away, it will lay another, and in like 
manner a third, which she is generally per- 
mitted tohatch. Their greatest known ren- 
dezvous is the Hebrides and other solitary 
rocky isles of North Britain, such as the 
Bass in the Firth of Forth, and Ailsa Crag, 
in the Firth of Clyde, where their nests, in 
the monthsof May and June, are described as 
80 closely placed together, that it is difficult 
to walk without treading upon some of 
them ; and it is sadd that the swarms of the 
old birds are so prodigious, that when they 
rise into the air, they stun the ear with their 
noise, and overshadow the ground like the 
clouds. The inhabitants of the islands 
where these birds breed derive considerable 
emolument from the produce of their eggs ; 
but to obtain them hey encounter the most 
fearful risks, now climbing rocks which are 
almost inaccessible, and now clinging to the 
craggy precipices which, at a prodigious 
height, overhang a raging sea. 

In Mr. Couch’s “Cornish Fauna” we are 
told that “ the Gannet takes its prey in a 
different manner from any other of our 
aquatic birds ; for, reversing the air in all 
directions, with a heavy and ir 

as soon as it discovers the fish it rises to such 
a height as experience shows best calculated 
to carry it by a downward motion to the 
required depth, and then partially closing 
its wings it falls perpendicularly on the 
prev, and rarely without success, the time 
between the plunge and emersion being about 
fifteen seconds. When pilchards are col- 
Jected into a narrow space, the number and 
eagerness of the Gannets are such, that it is 
surprising they do not fall on and kill cach 
other. "Pheir clamour indeed at such times 
proves them to be well on their guard, but 
it is also probable that every one in falling 
has its eye fixed on the fish it intends to 
seize, and the well-poised wings direct it 
unerrinyly to its prey. The form and setting 
on of the Gannct’s wings well fit it for as- 
suming the perpendicular attitude prepara- 
tory to ita fall, which is effected with ease, 
rapidity, and precision. They are attached 
to the budy about the centre of gravity, so 
that the anterior parts drop as on a pivot, 
and the elbow being about the middle of the 
distance between the shoulder and wrist, 1 
slight inclination in any direction is suffi- 
cient to regulate the motion.”” There are 
also other species bearing the name of Gan- 
net, but the one just described ia the best 
known and the largest. The White Gannet, 
which inhabits China: the Boohy Gannet, 
common on the coasts of South America, 
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reguiar flight, | 


and the Brown Gannet, belonging to the | 


West Indies and the western coast of tro- 


pical Africa. (See Sua.] 


GARFISH. (Zsox belone.) This fish has | 
a variety of names; as, Garfish, Sea-pike, | 
Sword-fish, Greenbone, Mackerel-Guide, | 
Sea-Needle, &c. It generally precedes the 
Mackerel in their annual visit to shallow 
water for the purpose of spawning, and is 
taken on various parts of the Dutch, English, 





OAR-FIBH. —(F SOX BELONE,) 


Scotch, and Irish coasts. It is from twenty 
to twenty-four inches in length, with long, 
narrow, beuk-like snout, the under jaw pru- 
jecting ; the teeth are numerous and minute, 
the eyes large ; the dorsal and anal fina op- 
posite each other ; pectoral and ventral fins 
small; and the tail considerably forked. 
The upper part of the head and back is of a 
dark green hue, the sides paler,and the belly 
a silvery white. It is a very vivacious fish, 
and seizes the bait with avidity. The flesh 
of the Garfish has somewhat flavour of 
Mackerel, but is more dry ; and the bones 
are green. 


GARROT. (Clangula.) A genus of the 
Duck family, widely distributed over the 
colder and temperate regions of both Europe 
and America. The head is large, com- 
pressed, rounded above ; bill shorter than 
the head, higher than broad at the base ; 
neck short and thick ; body ovate and 
depressed ; eyes small; legs Very sot and 

laced far behind; hind toe lubed. They 

reed in the colder regions of Europe and 
America, returning to more temperate 
climes in winter. They haunt rivers, lakes, 
estuaries, and feed chicfly on mollusca, and 
also on larve, crustacca, and sometimes 
small fish, for which they dive. 1. The 
GOLDEN-EYED Garrot (Clangula vulgaris 
is a common species in Britain; 2. The 
Harerquin GarroT (Clangula histrionica) 
occurs as a rare straggier. (See Dvck.] 


GASTEROPODA. The name of a class 

of molluscous animals which move from 
| place to place by means of a fleshy disc, or 
‘foot, situated under the abdomen. = The 
greater part of these Mullusca consist of ani- 

; mals inhabiting a univalve shell, which is 
i cone-shaped and rolled into a spiral; and 
| of such the snail is a familiar specimen. 
' Some species, on the contrary, have no shell ; 
, of which the slug is an example. The body 
‘is elongated, and terminates in front by a 
head, mure or less developed, with a mouth 
provided with from two to six tentacula; 
i the back is enveloped in a mantle, which 
secretes the shell; and the belly is*covered 
| on its under side by the fleshy masa of the 
. foot. In most aquatic Gasteropods whose 
_ shell is spiral, there is a horny or calcareous 
disc, called the operculum, which is attached 

i to the hinder part of the foot, and is used for 


1 and described as being a very stupid bird; ; closing the entrance of the shell when the 
hence the appellation given to it by sailors: | animal withdraws itself. Some of the Gas- 
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teropoda inhabit fresh waters, but most of 
them are marine animals: some are formed 
for crawling, as the snail, the whelk, &c. ; 
some are more adapted for swimming ; while 
a few of this class attach themselves to the 
surface of rocks, scarcely varying their lo- 
cality, as is the case with the limpet; thie 
attachment being produced by the adhesion 
of the muscular disc, or foot, which acts like 
@ sucker, and can at any time be detached 
by the will of the animal. 

In the work of Mrs. Gray, of the British 
Muscum, on Mollusca, are figures of the 
animals of most of the genera of Gasteropoda. 
To this very carefully executed and autho- 
ritative work, we refer our readers, as well 
as to the various miscellaneous articles in 
this work ; such as ACHATINA, BULINUs, 
SNAIL, &c. 

Fossil Gasteropoda. Among the numerous 
organic remains which exist, none are more 
extensively diffused throughout the globe, 
occupying the various peulogies! formations, 
than fossil univalve shells. It is, indeed, 
aseerted by some of the most experienced 
geologists, that every fossil turbinnted uni- 
valve of the older beds, from the transition 
lime to the lias, belongs to the herbivorous 
genera, which class extends through every 
stratum in the entire serics of geological 
formations, and still retains its placc among 
the inhabitants of our existing seas: while, 
on the other hand, the shells of marine car- 
nivorous univalves are very abundant in the 
tertiary strata above the chalk, but are rare 
in the secondary strata from the chalk down- 
wards to the inferior oolite ; beneath which 
' no trace of them has yet been found. 


GASTEROSTEUS. The name of a genus 
' of \canthopterygivus fishes. (Sce StickLE- 
BACK. ] 


GASTROBRANCHUS. (Gastrobranchus 
glatinosa). The Hac. Acartilaginous fish, 
‘ which in its general appearance bears o near 
’ resemblance to the Lampreys, but which in 
, the Systema Nature of Linnsus has been 
_ considered as belonging to the class Vermes. 
It is of a dusky bluish cast above, aud reddish 
> towards the head and tail ; is from four to 
i gix inches long, and is remarkable for its 
; total want of eyes: the mouth, which is 
' situated beneath, is of an oblong form: on 
ii each aide sre two beards or cirri, and on the 
;; Upper part four ; in front of the top of the 
! head ia a small spont-hole, furnished with a 
! valve, by which it can at pleasure be closed : 
the teeth, which are of an orange-colour, are 
; arranged on each side of the mouth in a 


{ the mouth is one sharp-pyinted and curved 
: tooth. It has no scales, nor any kind of fin 
} but that which forms the tail, the extremity 
. uf the body, where it is surrounded by the 
{ caudal fin, which is very shallow, being 
, pointed. Beneath the y. from head to 
} tail, runs a double row of equi-distant pores, 
| through which, on pressure, exudes a viscid 
{ fluid ; and beneath the body are two spiracles 
' having apertures communicating with a 
' series of six globular red cells or vesicles on 
{ each side of the budy. “The manners of 
: this fish are represented as highly singular : 
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ate one 


i double-row, and in the middle of the roof of ; Nilotic Crocodile, and are of equal size 





it is said toenter into the bodies of such fishes 
as it happens to find on the fishermen's hovuks, 
and which consequently have not the power 
of escaping ite attack, and by gnawing ita 
way through the skin, to devour all the in- 
ternal parts, leaving only the bones and the 
skin remaining. Another peculiarity in this 
animal conasistain its uncommonly glutinous 
nature : if put into a large vessel of sea- water 
it is said in a very short space to render the 
whole so glutinous as easily to be drawn out 
into the form of thrends. When taken out 
of water the Gastrobranchus is said to be in- 
eapable of living more than three or four 
hours."" The species we have been describ- 
ing is called tne Blind Gastrobranchus, and 
is an inhabitant of the Northern seas. Ano- 
ther, and a much larger one, called the Dom- 
beyan Gastrobranchus, from its having been 
first noticed by M. Dombey, is found in the 
Suuth American seas. 


GASTROCHLENA. The name given toa 
genus of Acephalous Molluscs, found on the 
coasts of Great Britain and America. The 
inhabit an cquivalve, inequilatcral shell, 
united by a ligament, and having in the in- 
terior a small spoon-shaped curvature. The 
Gastrochena penetrates and makes its abode 
in hard substances ; and seldom exceeds haif 
an inch in length. They are found in the 
hollows of shells. pr other marine substances. 


GAVIAL, or GARIAL. An enormous 
Reptile found in India, to which the name 
of the Gangetic Croconine (Crocodilus 
Ganyeticus) is sometimes applied ; but the 
sub-genus termed Gavial, by Cuvier, is 
so strikingly distinguished both from the , 
Crocodile of the Nile and the Alligator 
by the peculiar form of the mouth, that it is 
hardly possible, even on a cursory view, to 
confound it with cither of them ; the jaws 
being remarkably long, narrow, and straight, 
constituting the anterior part or beak, 
spreading out at its base, and terminating © 
in front, so as to remind the observer of . 
the beak of the Spoonbill. The head, 
properly so called, has its sides straight 
and perpendicular, the upper surface bein 
quadrilateral ; and the mandible, instea 
of being continued from the forehead by a 
gradual slope, sinks suddenly to follow a 
straight and nearly horizontal direction. 
In the general form and colour of the body 
and limbs it resembles the common Crucodile, 
' but the number of transverse zones or bands | 
' formed by the rows of scales on the back, is 
‘ greater than in that species. The teeth are 
‘nearly double the number of those of the 
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i throughout the whole length of the jaws. 
' It is quite as aquatic in its habits as is the 
; African speeica ; its hind feet fully webbed ; 
) and the crest on the tail, increasing the sur- 
‘ face by which it strikes the water, is much 
elevated. This powerful animal frequently 
: attains the length of twenty-iive feet ; and, 
. from its strength and ferocity, is truly for- 

midable. In onc respect, however, it is fuund 
‘very serviceable, viz. in devuuring the nu- 

merous dead budics of men and animals 

which are committed to the “sacred river,” 
; the efftuvia arising from which would pines) 
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wise, in all probability, be productive of con- 
tagious diseases. Analogous species of Cro- 


codiles have been found in a fossil state in 
Yorkshire and other places. The fossil 
group is named Zelecosaurus. 


GAZELLE. (Aatilope Dorcas.) Of all 
the Antelopes of the East none are so cele- 
brated for beauty as the Gazelle ; and ori- 
ental poets, from time immemorial, have 
thought that the highest compliment they 
could pay the female sex was to compare the 
eyes of a lovely woman with the lustrous 
organs of vision which distinguish that light 
and graceful animal. This very beautiful 
apecies inhabits Arabia and Syria, where 
| they ere scen in large groups, bounding 
across the desert with such amazing fleet- 
! ness that they seem, bird-like, to skim over 
the surface. It ia so swift that the grey- 
| hound is generally unable to overtake it 
i without the assistance of falcons, which fly 
at its head and thus check its speed till the 
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GAYKLLE,-(ANTIT.OPE DORCAS.) 

dogs regain their lost distance. The Ariel 
Gazelle is about twenty inches high at the 
shoulder ; its limbs are slender, but vigorous ; 
and all its actions are spirited and graceful. 
It is of a dark fawn colour above, and white 
below ; the upper parts being divided from 
the lower by a deep dark band along the 
flanks. On each side of the face a broad 
stripe of white passes from the horns over 
the eyes to the nuse. Wild and timid as 
the Gazelle is, when taken young it is rea- 
dily domesticated ; and it is frequently seen 
at large in the court-yards of honses in 
| Syria, their exquisite form, general beauty, 
| and playfulness rendering them especial fa- 
vourites. 


| GECARCINUS. The name given to 

' those Crustaceans which are formed to live 
at a distance from the sea ; some residing in 
fresh water, and sume burruwing in the : 

end. cven at a distance from water. (See | 
Land Crab, art. CRAB.) 


GECKO. This name is given to acon- | 
sidcrable number of Saurian Reptiles, and | 
is said to be taken from the avund of their | 
voice, which resembles the word gecko uttered 
in a shrill tone. Our figure, which repre- 
' sents a cominon New [Holland reclee: is 

named by Mr. Gray IFhite's Phyllure, or 
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Gecko. It was first described by Dr. Shaw 
in White's Voyage to New South Wales, 
and is the Phylbirua platurus of naturalists ; 
but though very characteristic of the group 
we prefer g an account of the Common 
GecKo( 





WHITE'S QKCEKO,—(PHITLLURUS PLATUR''S ) 


stouter form than most other lizards, having a 
large and somewhat triangular flattish head, 
covered with small scales, a wide mouth. large 
eyes, minute teeth, and a broad flat tongue. 
The limbs are of moderate length,and the feet 
are of a broader form than in the rest of the 
genus Lacerta, each toe being dilated on the 
margins, and divided beneath into a great 
number of parallel transverse lamellz, with- 
out any longitudinal mark or furrow ; all 
the toes, except the thumbs, are furnished 
with small claws; the tail, which is gene- 


rally longer than the body, is marked, more | 


or less, necording to the age, into divisions or 
verticillated rings : the whole animal is cv- 
vered on the upper parts with numerous, 
distant, round warts or prominences, ap- 
proaching more or less to an acute fourm in 


different individuals, and sometimes obtuse : | 


beneath each thigh is a row of perforated 
papillw, asin the Green Lizard and many 
others: the under parts of the body are co- 
vered with scales of somewhat dissimilar ap- 
pearance, but all approaching to a round 
figure.” 

In describing the habits, food, &c. of the 
Geckotida, Mr. Broderip observes that “ the 
greatest number feed on small animals, such 
as inaccts, their larve and pups. These 
they catch either by lying in ambush, or by 
pursuing their fechle prey in the holes and 
dark crevices to which it retires. The etruc- 
ture of their feet enables them to run in 
every direction over the smoothest surfaces, 
and they can even remain suspended beneath 
the large leaves which a luxuriant tropical 
vegetation so frequently puts forth. The 
sharp and retractile nails with which the 
feet of the greater number are armed enable 
them to cling to and make rapid progress on 
or penetrate 
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the holes of rocks, and to climb walls. Of 
sombre or varying colours adapted generally 
' to the locality where their lot is cast, they 
will often remain for hours in positions as 
extraordinary as the flics ang@- insects for 
which they watch, the wonderful apparatus 
with which their fect is furnished enabling 
them to overcome the general law of gravity, 
and without which they would instantly 
fall to the earth. The hues of their skins 
thus render then less objects of suspicion to 
the little animals for which they lie in wuit, 
and also serve to dodge even the acute cyc 
of the bird of prey that seeks to destroy them. 
Their cyes enable them to discern objects in 
’ the dark, and are at the same time capable 
of bearing the rays ofa bright sun; fur many 
. insects are nocturnal or erepuscular, while 
the great mass of them are diurnal. The 
urasuit of their prey leads them near the 
1abitations of man, whose dwelling always 
attracts certain kinds of insects, and they 
sumetimes fall victims to their appearance, 
which frequently inspires terror, and often 
: disgust. A Gecko, confident in his power. 
of flight, appeara boldly to await his adver- 
sary, and his sudden disappearance at a 
nearer appruach adds to the horror which 
his uncouth form inspires. The poor Gecko; 
tuo have a bad name. They are supposed 
to poison whatsoever they touch, be it ani- 
mate or inanimate, and their saliva is said 
to vex the skin of those on whom it falls 
with foul eruptions. Many of these cuticu- 
lar irritations, when they have actuall 
existed from the intervention of these ani- 
mals, may have arisen from the extremely 
sharp claws of a Gecko running over a sicep- 
ing man, or small blisters may have been 
raise:d by the adherent apparatus at the 
bottom of its feet. In each great division of 
the glube varioue species of the Geckotidxe 
are found, though very few of them cxist in 
Europe. 

Descriptions of the numcrous species will 
be found in Mr. Gray's catalogue of the rep- 
tiles in the British Museum, where there is 
a large collection of these interesting lizards. 
By some biblical commentators, “the spider 
that taketh hold with her hands, and is in 
king's palaces’’ is believed to have been a 
Gecko ; Geckos are very common in houses 
in the East, and may be seen running about 
the walls. 


GENET. (Viverra genettn.) This animal 
belongs to the Weascl tribe; has a very 
beautiful soft fur ; and is about the size of a 
very emali cat, but is of a longer form, with 
a sharp pointed snout, upright ears, slightly 
pointed, and very long tail. The colour of 
the Genet is heer Or pale reddish grey. the 
sides of the body being spotted with black, 
and a dark line running along the back ; 
where the hair, being i than on the 
other parts, resembles a slight mane: the 
muzzle is dusky; beneath each eye is a 
white spot; the cheeks, sides of the neck, 
and the limbs, are spotted in a proportion- 
ally smaller pattern than the pad and the 

is marked with black an’ white rings. 
| Easily tame:d, and of a mild disposition, the 
Genet, at Constantinople, and various other 
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parts of the East, is domesticated like the 
Cat, and is said to be equally if not more 
serviceable in clearing houses of rats and 
other vermin. It is a native of the western 

arts of Asia, and is also occasionally found 
in Spain; but though it requires a warm 
climate for its subsistence and propagation, 
it has not been discovered in India or any 
part of Africa. This animal, like tho Civet, 
produces an agreeable perfume; it is, how- 
ever, less powerful, and its secnt much svoner 
evaporates. 

There are two or three other species found 
in the East ; among these may be mentioned 





NASSE ORNET,—(VIVERRA MALACCENBIS, ) 


the Rasse (V’irerra Malaccensis), found in | 
Java by Dr. Horsfield, but also a native of | 
the Indian continent : our figure shows this 
well-marked species. 


GEOMETRID®. A family of Lepidop- 
terous insects, of very considerable extent. 
It is distinguished from the Nocrvin.s® by 
its gencral weakness of structure and slen- 
derness of body, but atill more by the re- 
markahbie peculiarities and mode of progres-~ : 
sion of the caterpillars. The wings are large | 
and of various outlines ; in general they are 
horizontally extended, but in a few species 
they are carried vertically ; the maxilla 
short, weak, and nearly membranous ; the 
labial palpi small and cylindrical ; the 
antennz variable, being in some males 
strongly bipectinated : the legs are slender, 
the anterior tibis being armed with a spur 
on the inside, and the posterior with two 
pairs. From their peculiar mode of progres- 
sion, the caterpillars are called Loopers or 
Geemetricians: they have only threc pairs 
of pectoral, and one pair of ventral pro-legs, 
with a pair of anal feet; they then extend 
the body to its greatest length, when they 
put down their fore feet, drawing the hind 
part of the bedy as close after them as possi- 
bie, so ag to form an arch, like a pair of com- 
passes, fixing their hind fect, and proceeding 
again as before. It is evident that they 
possess great muscular power, and hence 
their positions during repose are very strik- 
ing. Fixing themselves by their anal fect 
alone, they extend their bodies in a straight 
line, holding it in that position for a long 
time together. This, together with their 
obscure colours, and the warts on their bodies, 
renders it often quite difficult to distinguish 


' 
, 


them from twigs of trees on which they feed. © 
When alarmed, these caterpillars have the . 


instinct to drop from the leaves, and suspend 
themselves by a thread, which enables them 
to remount when the danger is past. The 
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chrysalides are sometimes naked and sus- { having an enormously thick and well-de- | 
pended by the tail, but more frequently | veloped hard bill. They are terrestrial in | 
enveloped in a slight cocoon, and placed | their habits. The accompanying cut, copied 
among dry leaves, &c. In their perfect rf 
state the Geometrida fly sluggishly in the cay, 
twilight, or, if abroad in the day, and are All i [ / 2 
disturbed, t ey quickly settle again amongst tt th | j) a 
the foliage. Many species have a broad wavy EAD 
band acruss the fure wings; these are called 
Carpet Moths. Figures of all the British 
species will be found in the very useful work 
of Mr. Ilumphreys, “The British Moths.” 


GEOPHAPS. A genus of birds found in 
Australia, belonging tv a minor group of the 
Columbide: family, whose habits and economy 
are very peculiur. Several species are de- ts. 
scribed by Mr. Gould, from whose superb | A Re PGES 
work we glean the fullowing particulars of 
one, named— 


GEOPHAPS SCRIPTA, or PARTRIDGE 
Bronze-wina. This bird is said to be se- 
cond to none in the world as a delicate viand 
for the table ; while it is equally interesting 
















~~ 


THICE-BIILED GHOUNL-FINOA 
(9POSPI7A MAGNIHOSTRIS.) 


from Mr. Gould’s figure in the Bird portion of 
the zoology of the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, 
will show the form and appearance of the 
A | GeosrizA Maaonirostris, and the accom- 
to the sportsman, no other bird not strictly ; ’ 3 : 
gallinaceous so closely resembling the genus | panying extract from ne rr ate 
Perdiz (Partridges) in many of its habits | Journal of Mr. Darwin tells us all that is 
; 8 “9 Pane : known of their habits. “ These birds,’’ he 
and manners; jn Mr. Gould’s opinion, in- bey act ihe widest: singulay-of anv in the 
decd, “in no instance is the theory of the | ai ene B y 


analogical relationship of one group to | Galapagos archipelago. They all agree in 
| 
1 
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another more strikingly borne out than in | ™™®2y pointa, namely, in a peculiar struc- 


. : , -. | ture of their bill, short tail, general form 
; the close resemblance otf the aint ray ater and in their pinnae: The feniales Aga 


gray or brown, but the old cocks jet-black. 
All the species, excepting two, feed in flocks 
on the ground, and have very similar habits. 
It is very remarkable that a nearly perfect 
adation of structure in this one group can 
ve traced in the furm of the beak, from one 
paaieintied in ee that 7 ee igh 
i ittle from 
ground or the herbage, that when crouched | BTOSvtak, £0 SOE EE GtaerI ng ous 
down for shelter it is not easily to be seen. | 2t of a warbler. 
When it rises, it docs so with great rapidity, |* GERBILLUS. A genus of Glirine mam- 
making a loud whirring noise with its wings, | malia, chiefly found in South Africa and in 
and generally alighting on the horizomtul | India: most of the species are long-tailed, 
branch of a large tree. On such plains as | and may be seen in the British Museum col- , 
are intersected with rivers and pools of lection. { 
! 
t 
! 
| 
| 


group to those of the genus J’erdix. 
sometimes scen in pairs, but more frequently 
in small coveys of from four to six in nuinber, 
which, when approached, generally run off 
with exceeding rapidity, and crouch down 
among any scanty herbage, instead of seek- 
ing safety by flight; the colouring of the 
bird assimilating so closely to that of the 
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water, the Partridge Bronzewing is mostly ; { 
found ; and its principal food is the seeds of oe (Dipus A gyptus.) [See JER- 
various grasses and other small plants, to BOA.) 


which are occasionally added insecta and GHOST-MOTH. (Hepiolue humuli.) A , 
berries. The plumage of the head, back, i 


I . > nocturnal Lepidopterous insect, which re- 
and chest is light, the edges of the primaries 


- ceives this name from the male being of a 
and the extremities of the wing-coverts being | white culour, and from its habit of hovering 
much paler; a broad stripe of white runs ; with a pendulum-like motion over one spot 
from beneath the mandible to beneath the | (often in church-yards), where the female is 
eye, another stripe from the posterior angle | concealed. Of the singular habits of this in- 
of the cye down the side of the neck, the | sect the following interesting particulars are 


} 
| 
| 
| 

interspnaces belng jet black, which coleur | given in the “ Journal of a Naturalist.” The 


| surrounds the eye, and also forms a creseent | Jarva which produces this creature is hidden 
across the lower part of the throut ; abdomen | in the ground during the season of winter; the ; 
1 gray; flanks white; tail grayish brown, | fly being furmed in the month of May, and 
tipped with black; naked skin round the | oon rising from the soil, then commences | 
eye bluish lead-colour ; bill black ; feet dark its short career. At this time one or more 
| purplish brown. The female lays two eygs ' of them may frequently be observed under | 
| on the bare eae without any nest ; and | sume hedge in a mead, or some low place in 
; the young birds run and fly strongly when | a damp pasture, only a few feet from the 
’ they are only as large es a quail. ground: persevering for a en wd lied 
‘EOP 3 ae ether in a very irregular flight, an 
GEOPHILUS. (See Cextirenk.] falling, and balancing about in a apace not 
GEOSPIZA. <A genus of the Finch tribe, eakeediun a few yards in circumference, an 
| found by Mr. Durwin on the Galapagos | action not observable in any other, and fully 
islands, and charactertsed by the specics | indicating this moth. This procedure ia not | 
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the meaningless bins gh of the hour, but a} flight in the twilight hour, haunting as it 
frolicsumo ce, the wooing of its mate, } were one particular spot, the fancy of some 
collector, considering it as a spectre-like 
action, named it the Ghost-moth. 


GIBBON. (/'tthecus lar.) The Gibbon, 
or Long-armed Ape, is a species of the 

wadrumana, distinguished from others by 
the slenderness of its form, but more par- 
ticularly by the extraordinary length of its 
aris, Which, when the animal is standing 
erect, reach to the ankle-joints. The hands 
and feet arc even more adapted for climbing 
than those of the Orang-Outang ; their form, 
in fact, is admirably suited to their arboreal 
habits ; and they are here observed to swee 
from the branch of one tree to another with 
surpassing velocity : suspending themselves 
by their long anterior limbs, they launch 
onwards by an energetic muscular move- 
ment, seizing with wonderful precision the 
distant Aranehes, and continuing their ihe 
gression without any pause or perceptible 
LARVA AND ODRYSALI§ OF GHOBT-MOTH. | uffort, It is worthy of note, that their fect, 
' which lies concealed in the herbage over | which are very long, have the soles turned 
{ which it sports. The two insccts are some- | so much inwards as to afford no support to 
’ thing similar in their general form, but very | the erect posture, The culour of the Gibbon 
: differently marked. The male exhibitor is | is bluck; but the face is commonly sur- 
_known by his four glossy, satiny, white | rounded with a white or grey beard. There 
' wings, bordered with buff; the lady reposer | isa varicty, called the WHITE GIBBON, which 








MALE GHOST-MCTH. 
(i: ¥PIOLUS HUMOLI ) 


has her upper wings of a tawny yellow, 
spotted 4nd banded with deep brown. They | 
are very inert creatures, easily captured ; | 
and their existence appears tu be of very 
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short duration, as we soon cease to observe 
them, either in action or at rest. The malic 
probably becomes the prey of oy bird that 
feeds by night; his colour and his actions 
renderirg him particularly obnoxious to 
danyers of this nature ; and the frequency 
with which we find his wings ecattered about, 
points out the cause of death to most of them. 
The bat pursues with great avidity all those 


GIBBON, OR LONGeal ME) APE, 
(PITH ECA LAL.) 


differs from the above species in being en- ! 
tirely white, except the face and hands, ; 
which are black.—Notwithstanding the ap- | 
parent ferocity of the Gibbon, and its un- | 
gainly figure, it is of a more gentle and | 
tractable nature than any of its congeners ; | 
and it has even been commended for the | 
decorum and decency of its behaviour. It , 
inhabits the islands of the Indian Archi- | 
pelago. | 


GILTHNEAD. (Chrysophris auratus.) An | 
Acanthopterygious tish, of a broad and com- 
pressed form, about twelve inches in length, | 
and somewhat resembling the Bream. It is 
found in abundance in the Mediterranean, 
and is sometimes taken on the coasts of 
France and Spain. The back is sharp, and : 





PEWAS.E GHOST- LOTT 
(BRPIOLUS WILL) 
| creatures that fly in the evening; and by its | of a dusky green or silvery gray colour ; he- - 
tween the eyes there is a gold-coloured , 
crescent-shaped stripe, from which it re- | 


: actions it seems to meet with constant em- 
. ployment, and has greater probability of , fr 

suceess than some insectivorous birds that | ceives its name: the incisor teeth in each 
| feed by day, asali the myriads which abound | jaw are conical, the molar ones roundish ; 
| wt this time are the sole prey of itself and a | the tall is very forked, the fins are grayish- 
’ few nocturnal ramblers. From this singular | blue, the dorsal fin extending almost the 
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whole length of the back. It feeds on 
various kinds of crustacea and mollusca ; 
and chiefly inhabits deep waters and bold 
rocky shores. 


GIRAFFE, or CAMELOPARD. (Camelo- 
pardalis Giraffa.) This most remarkable Ru- 
minant, which in its general structure most 
nearly approaches the Deer, has points of 
affinity, also, with the Antelopes and Camels, 
besides very striking peculiarities of its 
own. If height alone constituted precedency 
among quadsubede, the Giraffe, as Le Vail- 
lant justly observes, must hold the first rank. 
The enormous apparent length of the fore 
legs and its long tapering neck must strike 
every one at the first glance : while its small 
and elevated head, ite large and brilliant 
eyes, its mild aspect, and the whole contour 
of the animal, differing from all others, can- 
not fail to excite admiration ; for, notwith- 
standing the unusual proportions of the 
| limbs, its general form is not merely elegant 
| but highly picturesque. The horns of the 


Giraffe differ both in texture and shape from 
‘ \\ 


N 





SKULL OF GIRAFFE, 


those of all other horned quadrupeds ; form- 
ing, as it were, a part of the skull, and con- 


three inches long. with which the top of the 
head is armed, and which are placed just 
above the cars, and crowned with a thick 
tuft of stiff upright hairs: a consideruble 
_ protuberance also rises on the middle of the 
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sisting of two porous bony substances, about : 


_ forehead between the eyes, which appears to ; 


be an enlargement of the bony substance, 
similar to the two horns just mentioned. 
The neck is furnished with a very short stiff 
mane. The tail is of modcrate length, gra- 
dually tapering towards the end, and termi- 
' nating in a tuft of long hair. The fore part 
' of the body is very thick and muscular ; the 
_ hind part thin and meagre. The Giraffe, in 
its wild state, when full grown, measures 
seventeen feet from the top of the head to 
the fure feet ; the female, however, is not so 
high ; and it must be understood that this 
Mensurement is taken at the maximum 
height, none of those brought to or bred in 
- Europe having reached more than fourteen 
feet. At first view the fure legs seem twice 
the length of the hind: but this difference, 
on accurate examination, appears to result 
chiefly from the extraordinary height of the 
shouldera. 

The colour of the Giraffe ia a light fawn, 
' marked with numerous large spote of a 
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male once drove her horns in sport through 
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darker hue, less seqoler shaped on the 
sides than on the nec and shoulders. The 


vertebra of the neck are slightly curved ; 
but although nothing can exceed the grace- 
fulness of form which this part sometimes 
presents, the fewness of the joints prevents 
the neck from being generally bent or arched 
with swan-like elegance. he peculiarities 
of conformation which this animal displays 
are all adapted to the mode of life which is 
natural to it; for it is destined to browse 
upon the foliage and young shovts of trees, 
at a height far greater than that which any 
other animal can reach, whilst standing on 
the ground. For this purpose it is furnished 
with an elongated prehensile tongue, with 
which it lays hold of the tender branches, 
and draws them into its mouth; being as- 
sisted by its projecting upper lip, which is 
at once flexible and very muscular. In 
order to bring its mouth to the ground, 
which it seldom does except to drink, or to 
ick up some unusual delicacy, the Giraffe 
is obliged to stretch its fore legs widely 
apart, and to bend its neck into a semicir- 
cular form. “ The head of the Giraffe re- 
sembles that of the camel in the absence of 
a nuked muzzle, and in the shape and or- 
ganization of the nostrils, which are oblique 
and narrow apertures, defended by the hair 
which grows from their margins, and sur- 
rounded by cutaneous muscular fibres hb 
which the animal can close them at will. 
This is a beautiful provision for the defence 
of the air passages, and the irritable mem- 
brane lining the olfactury cavities, against 
the fine particles of sand which the storms 
of the desert raise in almost suffocating 
clouds. The large, dark, and lustrous eyes 
of the Giraffe, which beam with a peculiarly 
mild but fearless expression, are so placed 
as to take in a wider range of the, horizon 
than is subject to the vision of any other 
quadruped. While browsing on his favour- 
ite acacia, the Giraffe, by means of his late~ 
rally projecting orbits, can direct his sight 
sv as to anticipate a threatened attack in the 
rear from the etealthy lion, or any other foe 
of the desert. To an open attack he some- 
times makes a successful defence by striking 
out his powerful and well-armed feet ; and 
the king of beasts is said to be frequentlv 
repelled and disabled by the wounds whic 
the Giraffe has thus inflicted with his hoofs. 
The horns of the Giraffe, small as they are, 
and muffled with skin and hair, are by no 
ineans the insignificant weapons they have | 
been supposed to be. We have seen them . 
wielded by the males against each other with | 
fearful and reckless furce ; and we know 
that they are the natural arms of the Giraffe | 
most dreaded by the keeper of the present , 
living Giraffes in the Zoological Gardens, | 
because they are most commonly and sud- | 
denly put in use. The Giraffe does not butt | 
by depressing and suddenly elevating the ; 
head, like the deer, ox, or sheep; but strikes 
the callous obtuse extremity of the horns | 
against the object of his attack with a side- ; 
long sweep of the neck. One blow thus de- | 
livered ot full swing against the head of an j 
unlucky attendant would be fatal :—the fe- | 
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, an inch board. Notwithstanding those na- 
' tural arms of hoofs and horns, the Giraffe 
| does not turn to do battle except at the last 
! extremity ; where escape is possible, it seeks 
: it in flight. This is extremely rapid, espe- 
' cially along rising ground ; but cannot be 
| maintained for a sufficient period of time to 
| enable it to escape the Arab mounted on his 
long-winded steed. The paces of the Giraffe, 
: owing to the disproportion between his long 
| lega and short body, are very peculiar: when 
walking at a brisk rate, it seems to move 
forward simultaneously the two legs of the 
; Bame side, as noticed of old by the learned 
bishop of Sicca, in his account of the pre- 
sents brought to Hydaspes by the Abyssinian 
ambassadors.” “In the sanded paddock 
appropriated to the Giraffes in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardena, they exhibit in the warm 
ays of summer all their various and sin- 
gular paces. In the simple walk, the neck, 
which is then stretched out in a line with 
the back, gives them a stiff and awkward 
appearance ; but this is entirely lost when 
they commence their graceful undulating 
canter." “The tongue is an organ exquvi- 
sitely formed for prehension ; it is used to 
hovk down the branches which grow heyond 
the reach of the muzzle of the Giraffe, and 
the animal in captivity instinctively puts it 
_ to use in a varicty of ways. We have scen 
| the Giraffe, in the Jardin des Plantes at 
| 








> 


| Paris, stretching upwards its neck and head, 
aud protruding its tongue to the full extent, 
| to hook out single straws, which were platted 
| into the partition, separating it from the 
| contiguous inclosure. In our own mena- 
| gerie at Kegent’s Park many a fair lady has 
| been robbed of the artificial flowers which 
; adorned her bonnet, by the nimble filching 
| tongue of the rare object of her admiration. 
The Giraffe scems, indeed, to be guided more 
by the eye than the nose in the sclection of 
objects of food ; and if we may judge of the 
apparent satisfaction with which the mock 
leaves and flowers so obtained are masti- 
cated, the tongue would seem by no mcans 
to enjoy the sensitive in the same degrcc as 
the motive powers. The difference in the 
size of the nerves of sensation and motion 
which we observed in the dissection of the 
tongue accords with these habits of tne living 
animal. From the same dissection it was 
proved that the movements of the tongue, 
both those of extension, prehension, and re- 
traction, were due to muscular, and not, os 
Sir Everard Home supposed, to vascular ac- 
tion. Observations of the living animal, 
and dissection of the dead, have at length | 
Gispelicd most of the errors and doubts 
which obscured the exact knowledge of the 
nature and zoological affinities of the Gi- 
raffe.”’—“ A Giraffe more than two-thirds 
grown will eat daily in confincment eightcen 
pounds of clover hay, and eighteen pounds 
of a mixed vegetable diet, consisting of car- 


ee 


rots, mangel-wurzel, barley, split beans, and | 


onions ; and will drink four gallons of water. 
They copulate in March. ‘he female has 
four inguinal udders: she brings forth one 
young at a birth; and the period of gesta- 
tion is fifteen months. 'The new-born Gi- 
ratfe meusures six feet from the fore-hoofs 
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to the top uf the head. In a few hours it is . 
able to follow the dam. It resembles the 
mature animal in the markings of the hide. 
The first Giraffe known to have been pro- 
duced in captivity was brought forth in 
June, 1839, at the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London.” — Brande’s Dict. Two 
varieties of this curious animal are known ; 
one of them peculiar to Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and the adjacent districts ; the other a native 
of Southern Africa. 

The remains of an animal closely allied to 
the Giraffe has been found in a fossil state, 
by Capt. Cautley and Dr. Falconer, in the 
Seewalik Hills tn India. They have de- 
scribed it under the name Sivatherium. The 
head is a gigantic resemblance of that of the 
Giraffe ; as may be seen in the fine specimen 
preserved in the gallery of the British 
Museum. 


GLASS-SNAKE. The name given in 
North America to a species of lizard, the 
OPISAURUS VENTRALIS. It belongs to the 
family Zonurnip# of Mr. Gray, and has 
doubtless acquired its name from its “ brittle- 
ness,” —a habit not uncommon with lizards 
of allowing their tails to be left in the hands 
of any who surprise them. 


GLAUCOPIS. A genus of birds belonging 
to the family Corvin ; the only known spe- 
cies being the GLaucoptis CINEREA, or New 
Z“ALAND Crow. This bird, which has all 
the habits of a crow, is called by the natives 
of New Zealand Kokako, Its plumage isa 
very dark green, not much varied in any 
part of the body; the legs are black and 
cuarse, the claws long. It has a strong black 
beak, a little curved ; and a small brilliant 
light-blue flap hanging down on each side 
from the ear : the colour of these flaps fades, 
celal immediately the bird is dead, and 

omes of nearly the same hue as its plu- 
mage. 

GLAUCUS. A genus of molluscous ani- 
mals found in the warmer latitudes floating in 
the open sea, and remarkable for their beau- 
tiful azure blue and silvery tints. They are 
about one inch and three quarters in length, 
with a subcylindrical body, and the tail 
terminating in « sharp point, the head fur- 
nished with four very short tentacula, and 
the sides of the body having tufts or branchisa 
disposed in pairs, surrounded by digitated 
appendages, fitted for swimming. 


GLIRES. (Lat. glis, a dormouse.) The 
fourth order of Mammalia in the Linnean 
system, distinguished by two flat incisors in 
each jaw. They are also called RovENTiA, 
or GNAWERS, 


GLOBE-FISH. (See Diovon and TetTra- 
ODUN.] 


GLOMERIS. A myriapode bearing a 
strong resemblance to the woodlouse, in its 
oval form, and its habit of rolling itself into 
aball. (Sce MyriaroDa and ZEPHRONIA.) 


GLOW-WORM. (Lampyris noctiluca). 
This curious and interesting insect (the fe- 
male of which, being expressly called by this 
name), 18 seen during the summer months, 
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as late as the close of August, on dry banks, 
about woods, pastures, and hedgerows, ex- 
hibiting, as soon as the dusk of the evenin 

commences, the most vivid and beautifu 
phosphoric splendour. The male insect is 





GLOW-WORM.—(TLAMPYRIS NOCTILUOA.) 


rather more than half aninch in length ; the 
head is of a dun colour, the thorax margined 
with dusky red, as are also the legs and the 
edges of the segments of the hody ; and the 
wings are shorter than the body. The fe- 
mule is wingless, but in most other respects 
resembles the male: the thorax is semicir- 
cular; the body is very soft, of an obleng 
form, and pointed at the extremity. It 
is hardly yet determined with certainty 
whether the male Glow-worm is at all lumi- 
nous; but it is universally understood that 
if it be, it is in a very slight degree. The 
phosphorescent light emitted by the female, 
and which can be increased or lessened at 
will, proceeds from the abdomen, near the 
tail; it isyof a yellow colour, with a very 
slight cast of green. The larva, pupa, and 
complete female insect scarcely differ per- 
ceptibly from each other in general ap- 
pearance, but the phosphoric light is strongest 
in the pertect animal. The general idea 
among naturalists is, that the light emitted 
by the female is for the purpose of attracting 
the other sex ; and in numerous instances 
have poets availed themselves of so pleasing 
asimile as “ the Glow-worm’s amorous fire,” 
to illustrate the pure intensity of that flame 
which so often burns in a heroine's breast. 
Dismissing the poetical metaphor, however, 
we may observe that the Glow-worm is a 
slow-moving, inactive insect, and its light 
not perceptible in the day-time, even if 
earried into a darkened room, unless the 
creature is turned on its back, and put in 
motion ; but as night advances, its lamp 
again begins to burn. On this subject Mr. 
Knapp remarks, that on a warm dewy 
evening at the end of September he observed 
on the house-bank multitudes of these small 
evanescent sparks in the grass. ‘ The 
number of them and their actions, creeping 
away from our sight, contrary to that half- 
lifeless dulness observed in summer, sug- 
gested the idea that the whole body had 
availed themselves of this warm moist even- 
ing to migrate to their winter station. A 
single spark or so was to be sccn some eve- 
nings after this, but no such large moving 
parties were to be discovered again. If we 
conclude that the summer light of the glow- 
worm is displayed as a signal taper, the 
appearance of this autumnal light can have 
no such object in view, nor cun we rationally 
assign any use of it to the creature itself, 
unless, indeed, it serves as a point of union 
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in these supposed migrations, like the leading 
call in the flight of night-moving birds. 
The activity and numbers of these insects, 
in the above-mentioned evening, enabled 
me to observe the frequent presence and 
disappearance 6f the light of an individual, 
which didnot seem to be the result of will, 
but produced by situation.” [See Lamury- 
Ris: ELATER.) 


GLUTTON. (Gulo arcticus.) A carni- 
‘vorous quadruped, of a very voracious na- 
ture, and about the size of a large Badger ; 
between which animal and the Polecat it 
seems to be intermediate ; nearly resembling 
the former in its general figure and aspect, 
and agreeing with the latter as to its denti- 
tion. The muzzle, beyond the eyes, is black- 
ish brown, covered with hard shining hair ; 
between the eyes and ears runs a whitish or 
ash-coloured band or fillet; the top of the 
head and back are black-brown, the sides 
inclining to a chestnut colour; and the tect 
are black. These animals are slow and 
comparatively deficient in agility ; but they 
are very persevering, determined, and cun- 
ning. In the northern regions, both of the 
Old and New World, they are said to be of 











SKULL OF GLUTTON. 
(90.0 aRaTIONS,) 


uncommon fierceness and strength, some- 
times even disputing their prey with the 
Wolf and Bear. They often proceed at a 
steady pace fur miles, hunting out weak or 
dying animals, and stealing unawares upon 
hares, marinots, birds, &c. They are said to 
surprise the larger quadrupeds, such as the 
Rein-deer and the Elk, as they lie asleep ; 
and to tear the neck and throat in the same 
manner as the Weasel. What they cannot 
devour at once they are suid to hide under 
ground or in a hollow tree. They prefer 
putrid flesh, and are extremely fetid. The 
female brings forth two young at a litter 
oncea year. The fur is much used for muffs, 
linings, &c.; and the skins brought from 
Siberia are much preferred to others, from 
their being of a more glossy black. This 
animal is also called the WoLVERENE. 


GLYCTIPHWILA. <A genus of Tenuirostral 
birds belunging to the family Meliphagide, 
of which we may mention GLYcIrHILA FuL- 
virrons, or the FuLVouUS-FRONTtTED HOoNEY~< 
FATER. This species, Mr. Gould observes, 
differs sufficiently from the true Meliphagi 
to fully justify its separation into a distinct 
genus. It prefers to dwell among the trees 
that crown the low stony ridges, rather than 
those growing on the lower lands or the 
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‘brushes ; its flight is s ropid, it mounts high 


in the air, and flies off to a distance with an 
extremely rapid horizontal and even mo- 
tion. The song is rather remarkable, being 
commenced with a single n e slowly drawn 
out, and fullowed by a quic ‘repetition of a 
double note, repeated several times in suc 
cession, and mostly uttered when the bird is 
perched on the ie ie branch ofa tree. It 
is an exceedingly active bird among the | 
branches, gracefully clingi about and 
around the flowers of the Lucalynti in search 
of food. It builds in some low bush or 
scrubby plant, near the ground, the nest 
being of a compact cup-shaped form, con- 
structed of dried grasses, and lined with soft 
wool. The eggs are rather large, and often 
much lengthened; sometiines quite white, 
but more generally blotched with large 
marks of chestnut-red. It feeds on the pol- 
len of flowers and insccts. 


GLYPTODON. The name given to an 
extinct quadruped, of gigantic diinensiona, 
which, like the Armadilloes of the present 
day, was covered with a tesselated bony 
armour. In size it was equal to the Rhino- 
Prof. Owen has published an elabo- 
rate memoir on it, which is beautifully il- 
lustrated, The fine specimen in the College 
of Surgcons must strike every visitor by its 
dimensions, curious characters, and state of 
Preenyeiion: It was found in South Ame- 
rica. 


GNAT. (Culex.) The Culicide, or Gnat 
tribe, are a fami) y of Nipterous insects, whose 
mouths are furnished with bristly stings, in- 
cluded in flexile sheaths. Some of the spe- 
cies are extremely. troublesome, as they 
pierce the skin to feed upon the blood, and 
at the same time inject a an irritating Lear 
ous fluid. Their flight is aceompunied b 
humming noise, occasioned by the vibration 
of their wings: they seldom appear in the 
day-time, except in thick woods, und they 
abound in moist situations, which is easily 
accounted for by their larves being inhabit- 
ants of the water. In this state they are 
very active, swimming with grent agility, 
and often descending ; but coming to the 
surface to breathe, which they do head down- 
wards, the respiratory orifice being at the 
end of a very prolonged spiracle arising from 
the end of the abdomen. — That well-known 
insect the ComMON GNAT (Culex pipiens) is 
produced from oa singular-looking aquatic 
larva: it has a lurge head, furnished on cach 
side with a pair of antennw-like jointed pro- 
cesses ; the thorax large and angular; the 
body euddenly lessening from this part, and 
continuing of nearly the sume size to the 
tail, which is abruptly truncated, and tipped 
with four foliaccous processes. In about 
fifteen days’ time the larves are full grown, 
and arrive at the pupa state; the animal 
then appears to have a rounded form, is 
very active, and still inhabits the water ; the 
position of its breathing apparatus, however, 
is now altered, being situated at the anterior 
part of the body, and consists of two little 


tubes, which are applied to the surface of 


the water fur the reception of air. When 
reudy to assume the perfect state, it rises to 
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with transparent wings, and the legs marked 
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the surface, and the Gnat quickly emerges 
from its confinement. A warm, rainy season 
is most favourable to the evolution of Gnats ; 
and, in such summers, particular districts in 
most countries are occasionall pestered by 
them in countless swarms. Those persons 
who inhabit the more favoured regions of 
the European continent can hardly conceive 
rooe torments are endured from them in 
| some parts of the world ; but of all people 
the Laplanders appear to be the grentest 
sufferers ; for during the heats of their short 
summer, the Gnats fill the air with such 
swarming myriads, that the poor inhahitanta 
ean hardly venture to walk out of their 
cabina, without having first smeared their 
hands and faces with a composition of tar 
and cream, which is found by experience to 

prevent their attacks. 
A very small black Gnat (Culex reptans), 


by a white bar, is particularly troublesome 
in marshy districts during the evening, by 
He creeping motion on the skin of the face, 


‘tro the above we may add, that the Mos- 
Quito (Culex: mosquito), 80 much dreaded by 
all who visit the West Indies and America, 
where its bite scems to operate with peculiar 
malignity, is a species of Gnat which derives 
additional vigour from the warmer and 
moister atmosphere. But it isnot wonderful 
thatin uncultivated wastes, where the waters 
stagnate, and the heat of the sun is almost 
insupportable, that the atmosphere should 
frequently be filled with clouds of these 
insects, varying in size from three or four 
inches in length to a minutenesa only dis- 
cernible by the assistance of a microscope. 
[See Mosquiro.] 


GNATHIODON. A _ gonus of bivalve 
shells, of which there is one well-known 
species, (Gnathudon cuncatus), from New 
Orleans. It is ovate, equivalve, and equi- 
lateral ; and is known from al) other shells 
by the ‘characters of the hinge, having in 
one valve, a sharp, angular, notched, car- 
dinal tooth, and two lateral tecth, the 
posterior of which is clongated, and the 
anterior angulated, tortuous, shaped like a 
jawbone ; in the other valve, two cardinal 
and two lateral teeth, the interior of which 
is wedge-shaped. Ligament internal, cunci- 
form ; muscular impressions two. ‘The name 
has also subsequently been given to a genus 
of birds. (Sce next article.} 


GNATHODON. A genus of birds de- 
scribed by Sir W. Jardine, from a specimen 
which belonged to Lady Harvey. From the 
contour of its beak, which has the upper 
mandible strongly hooked, as in the Dodo, 
and the under mandible deeply notched, it 
is supposed by Mr. Gould to be frugivorous 
or granivorous; the beak being expressly 
adapted to denude palm nuts, or other 
strongly coated seeds, of their hard outer 
covering. Mr. Gould considers that it is 
more nearly allied to the Pigeon tribe (Co- 
lumbida:) than to any other family ; the 
form of the body and wings, and the atruc- 


ture of the feathers, indicating this aifinity. 
The only known species, ( nathodon str igi- | 






























rostris, is rather larger than a partridge, and 
has the head, neck, breast, and belly, of a 
glossy green black; the back, wings, tail, 





GNATHODON Bi RIGIKOSTRIS, 


and under tail-coverts, of a deep chestnut 
j red: the beak and naked part round the 
| eye are of a yellowish colour. It is believed 
| to be a native of one cf the South Sea 
Islands ; and the Duduaculus, found by the 
recent American Voyage of Discovery under 
C. Wilkes, is thought tu be the same bird. 


GNU. (Bosclaphus Gnu.) A very singular 
species of Antelope, which, at first sight, 
apicats to be a monstrous being, compounded 
of parts of different animals. Its general 
colour is a deep umber-brown, approaching 
to black. It is four feet in height, having 
the body and crupper of aginall horse, and 
| is covered with brown hair; the tail is fur- 

nished with long white huirs (like a horse), 
| and on the neck is a beautiful flowing mane, 
| 








white at the base, and black at the tips. Its 
horns, approximated and enlarged at the 
; base, descend outwardly, and turn up at the 
| point; the muzzle is large, flat, aud sur- 
; rounded by a circle of projecting hairs ; 
- under the thront and dewlep is another 
black mane; and the legs are as light and 
+ Blender as those of a stag. ‘Che Gnus in- 
habit the wild karvos of South Africa and 
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GNU — (BOYELAPHRGB GN'T,) 


the hilly districts, where they roam mostly 
in large herds, and migrate according to the 
season. They are nuturally wild and dit- 
© fleult of approach ; and when first alarmed, 
they fling up their heels and plunge ahout 
like a restive horse: they svon, however, 
take to flight, and traverse the desert with 
such astonishing celerity — not in a tumul- 
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tuous mass, but in single file, following |; 
a leader—that they are quickly out of dan- 
ger. When wounded they will sometimes 
turn upon the hunter and pursue him in 
turn, darting forwards on their assailant 
with amazing force and impetuosity, so that 
it requires the utmost coolness on his part 
to evade the attack. When taken young, 
this anima! is easily domesticated. 


GOAT. (Capra hircus.) The distin- 
guishing characters in the genus Capra in 
the Linnean system of Zoology are, — that 
the horns are hollow, turned upwards, and ' 
annulated on their surfaces ; that there are | 
eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and | 
none in the upper; and that the male is 
gencrally bearded. In its domestic state | 
the Goat ia found in almost every part of the 
globe, hearing the extremes of heat and cold, 
and differing in size and form according to 
various circumstances ; the horns, gencrally 
having a curvature outwards towards tho 
tips. 

Buffon'’s account of this animal ia strik- 
ingly descriptive. “ The Goat," says he, 
“is superior to the sheep both in sentiment 
and dexterity. He approaches man spen- 
taneously, and is easily familiarized. He is 
stnsible of caresses, and capable of a con- 
siderable degree of attachment. He is 
stronger, lighter, more agile, and less timid 
than the sheep. He is a sprightly, capri- 
cious, wandering, wanton animal. It is 
with much difficulty that he can be confined, 
and he loves to retire into solitude, and to 
climb, stand, and even sleep, on rugged and 
lofty cminences. He is robust and easily 
nourished, for he eats almost every herb, and 
ia injured by very few. His bodily temper- 
ament, which in all animals has a great 
influence on the natural disposition, is not 
essentially different from that of the sheep. 
These two animals, whose internal organ- 
ization is almost entirely similar, are nou- 
rished, grow, and multiply in the same 
manner; and their diseases are the same, 
excepting a few, to which the Gont is not 
subject. The Goat fears not, like the sheep, 
too great a degree of heat. He cheerfully 
exposes himself to the sun, and sleeps under 
lis most ardent rays without being affected 
with the vertigo or any other inconveniency. 
[Te is not afraid of rain or storms; but he 
uppears to feel the effects of severe cold. 
The inconstancy of his disposition is marked 
Ly the irregularity of his actions. He walks, 
stops short, runs, leaps, approaches or re- 
tires, shows or conceals himself, or flies off, 
as if actuated by mere caprice, and without 
any other cause than what arises from an 
cecentric vivacity of temper. The supple- 
ness of his organs, and the strength and 
nervousness of his frame, are hardly sutfi- 
cient to support the petulance and rapidity 
of his natural movements." 

The original stock of the Common Goat, 
as of other races of animals early subjugated 
by Man, cannot be distinctly traced ; but it || 
appears to be the same with that of numerous | 
half-domesticated breeds, which abound in |; 























































Asia. Mr. Bell, in his History of British 
Quadrupeds, remarks, that “most modern 
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zoologists who have paid much attention to 
the question, and who have brought to the 
consideration of it all the helps which recent 
discoveries in philosophical zoology have 
furnished, have leaned to the belief that the 
/Egagrus, or Wild Goat of the mountains of 
Caucasus and of Persia, is the true original 
stock. The zoological characters of this 
animal certainly bear a closer resemblance 
to those of the domestic breeds; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the hdrns of the 
Persian Domestic Goat, though smaller, are 
similar in form to those of the Zaseng or 
yagrus. The arguments which have been 
urged from the intermixture of the Zvex with 
the Common Goat are at present of little 
value ; as the facts recorded are very defi- 
cient. The large Goats which are reported 
to have been brought from the Alps and the 
Pyrenees to the Garden of Plants in Paris, 
and which were stated to have been wild, 
were probably the progeny of the Jbex with 
the Common Goat, as there is no proof of 
the existence of the true Zgagrus in Europe. 
These were found to be capable of producing 
offspring, and the details are given by Mr. 
Fred. Cuvier with great clearness; but the 
old fault still remains; the question is not 
set at rest by these observations ; for we are 
ony informed that they produce oftipring, 
without any statement whether they will 
breed inter se, or only with the Common 
Goat. The progeny, however, were either 
prematurely brought forth, or Jived only a 
eae in a sick and languishing condi- 
on. 

“ The condition of the Goat, in some parte 
of our own islands,” says the same intelli- 
gent and accurate writer, “is much more 
wild than that of any other of our domestic 
animals. In the mountains of Wales espe- 
cially the Wild Goats roam over the most 
inaccessible parts of the mountains and rocks, 
without the os Sener appearance of domes- 
tication, or of having been deduced from a 
domestic stock. It is a hardy, active, power- 
ful animal; capable of maintaining its foot- 
ing on the smallest point on which its feet 
can possibly rest, and of taking considerable 
leaps with the utmost certainty of safely 
alighting, although the spot which it desires 
to attain be perhaps but the rugged point or 
ledge of a precipice. It will thus find its 
food in places inaccessible to almost all other 
animals, and live and thrive by crupping the 
scanty herbage which they furnish. In the 
mountain ranges of Europe, on the Alps and 
Pyrenees, the Goat is found at a great eleva- 
tion, approaching as near the line of per- 
petual snow as it can find the scanty means 
of its sustenance; and it feeds on many 
plants which to other ruminants are distaste~ 
fal, and even delcterious: thus, hemlock, 
henbane, and digitalis is caten by it with 
impunity, and even the acrid euphorbia is 
not rejected." 

The milk of the Goat is sweet, nutritive, 
and medicinal ; this may be accounted for 
from the animal's food being chiefly derived 
from the heathy mountains and shrubby 
pastures, where sweet and aromatic herbs 
abound. In ancient times the skin of the 
Goat was regarded as a most useful article of 
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clothing : it is still manufactured into the 
best Turkey or Morocco leather; while that 
of the kid (whose flesh is regarded as a dcli- 
cacy) forms the softest and most beautiful 
leather for gloves, xc. The usual colour of 
the domestic Goat is black and white, or a 
pale reddish-brown, with a black stripe 
down the back ; but sometimes brown, white, 
or spotted. In old males the beard is very 
long ; and the horns, which are transversely 
rugose, bending outwards and falling back, 
are sometimes nearly three feet long. 

We find that the Common Goat inhabits 
most parts of the world, either native or 
naturalized. It endures all kinds of weather, 
being found in Europe as high as Wardhuys, 
in Norway, where it feeds during the winter 
season on moss, the bark of fir trees, and 
even of logs intended for fuel. It is also 
asscrted that they thrive equally well in the 
hottest pare of Africa and India. The 
odour of the Goat, which at all times is pro- 
verbially strong, is intolerably so in the 
rutting season (from September to No- 
vernber) ; but it is commonly believed that 
horses are refreshed by it, which accounts 
for this animal being often kept about sta- 
bles. Upon this subject Mr. Bell observes, 
“ Many persons keep Goats in their stables, 
from an idea that they contribute to the 
health of the horses ; a fancy not perhaps so 
far-fetched or absurd as at first sight it might 
appear; for I believe that all animals are 
kept in better temper and greater checrful- 
ness by the presence of a companion than 
in solitude, and the active and good-hu- 
moured Goat may in this way really per- 
form the benefit which has been attributed 
to it upon mistaken grounds ;~—indeed, in- 
stances of close attachment between the 
horse and the stable Goat are not unfre- 
quent.” The female goes five months with 
young, and usually produces two kids at a 
irth ; sometimes, however, three, and occa- 
sionally but one. 


The ANGora Goat (Capra Angorensis) is 
by far the most elegant of all the varietics 
of the Goat, and is a native of Angora, a 
small district of Asia Minor, and remarkable 
for producing not only this peculiar race of 
goats, but also sheep, cats, rabbits, &c., with 
hair of uncommon fineness. The Goat of 
Angora is generally of a beautiful milk- 
white colour, short legged, with black, 
spreading, spirally-twisted horns, and pen- 
dulous ears. Its chief and distingnishin 
excellence, however, is the wool, whic 
covers the whole body in long pendent spiral 
ringlets ; and it is from the hair of this ani-- 
mal that the finest camlets are made. 


The Castmerer Goat, so highly prized 
for its flecce, is descended from the Goat of 
Thibet, which pastures on the Himalaya. 
It is smaller than the common domestic 
Goat, and has Jong, fine, silky wool. Thibet 
is situated at the northern descent of the 
Himalaya mountains, und Cashmere at the 
southern ; lence there is some difference in 
the climate; it is observed, also, that the 
colder the region where the animal pas- 
tures, the heavier and finer is its fleece. The 
Goats which pasture in the highest vales of 
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Thibet are of a bright ochre colour; in to be the finest; and it is prized accord- 


lower grounds, the colour becomes of a yel- 





QOABUMERE GoOaT. 


which as a material for shawls in India ob- 
tains the highest price. The Goats of Thibet 
and Cashmere have the fine curled wool 
close to the skin, just us the under hair of 
our common Goat Hes below the coarse 
upper hair. The flesh of the Cashmere Goat 
tastes as well as that of the common one; 
and its milk is as rich; but these animals 
owe their great celebrity to the extraordi- 
nary beauty and costliness of the shawls 
for which the Asiatics have been so long 
famous. 


The Syrtan Guat is remarkable for its 
large pendulous cars, which are usually 
from onc to two feet in length, and some- 
times so troublesome to the animal, that the 
owners are vbliged to trim them, to enable 
it to fecd more at case. The horns are 
black, bending a little forwards; and are 
only about two inches long. The colour of 
its hair is like that of a fox; and there are 
two fleshy excrescences under its throat. 
This variety appcars to have been known to 
Aristotle. 

There are several other varieties of the 
Goat which it is needless toenumerate. But 
there is one species in North America (the 
Rocky MouNnTAIN Goat), which we should 
notice, inasmuch as it has given rise to much 
difference of opinion as to its proper place 
in a system of arrangement. It has becn 
designated OQOvis montana. The Rocky 
Mountain Goat nearly equals in size a com- 
mon sheep, and has a shaggy appearance, 
in consequence of the prutrusion of the 
long hair beyond the wool, which is white 
and soft. Its horns are about five inches 
long, conical, somewhat curved backwards, 
and projecting but slightly beyond the 
wool of the head. They are in great num- 
bers about the head waters of the Culum- 
bia, and furnish the principal part of the 
food of the natives of that district. They 
appear to be more numerous on the western 
than on tne eastern side of the mountains, 
and are rarely seen in the plains. The skin 
is very thick and spongy, and is principally 
used in making moccasons. Next to the 
ficece of the Cashmere Goat this is believed 


ingly. 


GOAT-MOTH. (See Cossus Lieni- 


GOATSUCKER, or NIGHT-JAR. (Ca- 
primulgus Europeeus.) There are many spe- 
cies of Goatsuckers, but this is the pn one 
of the genus that inhabits Europe perma- 
nently, the Caprimulgus rujicollis being con- 
fined to South Western Europe, and ap- 
pearing there only in the summer. With 
us it isonly a summer visitant, appearing 
about the middle of May, and retiring in 
September or October. Before, however, we 
give a description of the bird, it may be as 
well to observe that the name Goatsucker, 
although very gencrally used, and retained 
in most ornithological worka, has no foun- 
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name, and adopting that of Niant-Jay, 
“which, though not universally known, 
bears somne analogy to the nature and qua- 
lities of the bird, both in respceet to the time 
of its appearance, which is always the dusk 
of the evening, as well as to the jarring noise 
it utters whilst at rest perched on a tree, and 
by which it is peculiarly distinguished.” 
Like the Owl, it is seldom seen in the day- 
time, unless disturbed, or on dark and gloomy 
days, when itseycs are not dazzled by the 
bright rays of the sun. As moths, gnata, 
beetles, and other night insects are its food, 
it is peculiarly formed to cnable it to catch 
them on the wing. For this purpose nature 
has bestowed on it a mouth of great compa- 
rative size, which as the Gontsucker flies is 
continually open, and has no need of being 
shut to secure any insect, as it is surrounded 
on the inner side with a glutinous substance 
that prevents their escape. This manner of 
flying with its mouth open is the cause of 
that whirring noise which this bird makes 
while chasing its prey. It arises from the 
resistance made to the mouth by the air; 
and is more or less loud according to the 
velocity with which the bird moves. When 
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ts head lower than its tail, and in this atti- 
tude, utters its jarring. It does not perch 
like other birds, sitting across the branch, 
but lengthwise, and its hinder toe is capable 
of being turned forward as well as backward. 
It is solitary in its habits, and is generally 
seen alone. 

The colours of this bird, though plain, 
have a beautiful effect from the elegance of 
their disposition, the plumage being beauti- 
fully freckled, barred, and spotted with 
browns, black, grey, and ferruginous, vari- 
curly arranged and diversified. The bill is 
small, flat,and hooked at the tip; the eyes 
are large, full,and black ; the legs are short, 
rough, and scaly, and feathered below the 
knee : the toes are connected by a membrane 
as far as the first joint; the middle one is 
considerably longer than the rest, and the 
claw is serrated on one side. The use of this 

culiar organ is not clearly ascertained ; 

y some it is affirmed that the bird employs 


| it to clear away the fragments of insects that 
| may have clogged up the fringe of bristles ; 


by others, that it strikes its prey with its 


' foot, and that this long serrated claw enables 
, it to hold the insect more securely ; and by 
| others again, that it uses it toclean its plu- 


mage. The male is distinguished from the 


‘ female by an oval white spot, near the end 


of the first three quill-feathers. ‘These birds 


frequent moors and wild heathy tracts 
, abounding in fern ; they make no nest, but 


the female deposits her eggs, which are of a 
dull-white colour, on the ground. Mont- 
belliard, who wrote this bird’s history for 
Buffon, states, that it no sooner perceives its 


| retreat to be discovered by an enemy, than 


it carefully rolls its eggs to a more secure 


’ situation. 


There are other species bearing the same 


| general appellation ; one of which is known 
; in America as Whip-poor- Will; another as 
' Chuck- Wilt's- Widow, a third as the Niyht- 
| hawk, and a fourth as the Rain-bird. There 


are also the Banded Goatsucker, and Crested 


' Goatsucker, natives of New Holland; be- 


sides several inhabiting various parts of 
India, Africa, &c. These are placed in dif- 


: ferent genera: for descriptions of figures of 





which we refer our readers to the works of 
Mr. Gould, and of Messrs. Gray and Mitchell. 
The two first-mentioned we shall here de- 
scribe, from Wilson. 


WHuiIP-PooR-WILL.  (Caprimulgus [An- 
trostomus) vociferus.) The notes of this soli- 
tary and celebrated bird, when first heard in 
the spring, at evening twilight or morning’s 
dawn, seem like the voice of an old friend, 
and are listened to by almost all with great 
interest. At first they issue from some re- 
tired part of the woods, the glen, or mountain; 
in a few evenings, perhaps, we hear them from 
the adjoining coppice, the garden fence, the 
road before the door, and even from the roof 
of the dwelling-house, long after the family 
have retired to rest. [Ie soon becomes a re- 
gular acguaintance. Every morning his 
shrill and rapid repetitions are heard from 
the adjoining woods ; and when two or more 
are calling out at the same time, as is often 














great distance from each other, the noise, 
mingling with the echoes from the mountains, 
isreally sarnTing. Their notes seem pretty 
plainly to articulate the words which have 
been generally applied to them, Whip-pvor- 





WHIIP-POOR-WILL. 
{GAPRIMUIGUS VOOT! ERUA,) 


Will, the first and last syllables being uttered 
with great emphasis, and the whole in about 
a second to each repetition ; but when two or 
more males meet, their whip-poor will alter- 
cations become much more rapid and inces- 
sant, asif each were straining to overpower or 
silence the other. When near, you often hear 
an introductory cluck between the notes. At 
thesc times, as well as at almost all others, 
they fly low, not more than a few feet from 
the surface, skimming about the house and 
before the door, alighting on the wood-pile, 
or settling on the roof. Towards midnight 
they gencrally become silent, unless in clear 
moonlight, when they are heard with little 
intermission till morning. If there be a 
creek near, with high precipitous erat 
banks, they are sure to be found in suc 

situations. During the day wey sit in the 
most retired, solitury, and deep-shaded parts 
of the woods, generally on high ground, 
where they repose in silence. hen dis- 
turbed, they rise within a few fect, sail low 
and slowly through the woods for thirty or 
forty yards, and generally settle on a low 
branch or on the ground. Their sight ap- 
pears deficient during the day, as, like owls, 
they secm to want that vivacity for which 
they are distinguished in the morning and 
evening twilight. They are rarely shot at 
or molested; and from being thus tran- 
sicntly seen in the obscurity of dusk, or in 
the deep umbrage of the woods, no wonder 
their particular markings of plumage should 
be so little known, or that they should be 
confounded with the Night-hawk, whom in 
general appearance they sv much resemble. 
The female begins to lay about the second 
weck in May, selecting for this purpose the 
most unfrequented part of the wood, often 
where some brush, old logs, heaps of leaves, 
&c. had been lying, and always on a dry 
situation. ‘The eggs are deposited on the 
ground, or on the leaves, not the slightest 
appearance of a nest being visible. These 
are usually two in number, iu shape much 
resembling those of the Night-hawk, but 
having the ground colour much darker, and 
more thickly marbled with dark olive. 
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[one it usually sits on a bare twig, with the case in the pairing season, and at no 
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The Whip-poor- Will is nine inches and a 
half long, and nineteen inches in extent; 
the bill is blackish, a full quarter of an inch 
long, and bent a little at the point, the under 
mandible arched a little upwards; the 
nostrils are prominent and tubular, their 
openings directed forward; the mouth is 
extravagantly large, of a pale fiesh colour 
within, and beset along the sides with a 
number of long, thick, elastic bristles, which 
end in fine hair, and curve inwards ; these 
seem to serve as feelers; and prevent the 
escape of winged insects: the eyes are very 
large, ful], and bluish black; the plumage 
above is so variegated with black, pale cream, 
brown, and rust colour, sprinkled and pow- 
dered in such minute streaks and spots, as 
to defy description ; the upper part of the 
head is of a light brownish gray, marked 
with a longitudinal streak of black, with 
others radiating from it ; the back is darker, 
finely streaked with a less deep black ; the 
scapulars are very light whitish ochre, beau- 
tifully variegated with two or three ob- 
lique streaks of very deep black; the tail is 
rounded, the three outer feathers on each 
side are blackish brown for half their length, 
thence pure white to the tips; the deep 
brown of these feathers is regularly, studded 
with light brown spots ; the four middle ones 


' are without the white at the ends, but beau- 


tifully marked with herring-bone figures of 
black and light ochre fincly powdered. The 
cheeks and sides of the head are of a brown 
orange colour ; the wings, when shut, reach 


‘ searcely to the middle of the tail, and are 


elegantly spotted with very light and dark 
brown ; chin black, streaked with brown; a 
narrow semicircle of white passes across the 
throat ; breast and belly irregularly mottled 


: and streaked with black and yellow ochre, 
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legs and feet light purplish flesh colour, 
seamed with white; the former feathered 
before, nearly to the feet; the two exterior 
tues are joined to the middle one, us far as 
the first joint, by a broad membrane; and 
the inner edge of the middle claw is pec- 
tinated, and therefore probably employed as 
a comb to rid the plumage of its vermin. 
The fernale is about an inch less in length 
and in extent, and differs also in being much 
lighter on the upper parts. Their food ap- 
pears to be large moths, grasshoppers, ants, 
and such insects as frequent the bark of old 
rotten and decayed timber: they are also 
expert in darting after winged insects. 
They will sometimes skim in the dusk, 
within a few feet of a person, uttering a kind 
of low chatter as they pass. In their migra- 
tions north, and on their return, they pro- 
bably stop a day or two at some of their 
former stages, and do not advance in one 
continued flight. This bird, like the owl 
and other nocturnal fiyers, is regarded with 
a kind of suspicious awe by the weakminded 
and superstitious. ‘ Night,’’ says Wilson, 
“to minds of this complexion, brings with it 
its kindred horrors, its apparitions, strange 
sounds, and awful sights ; and this solitary 
pmd inoffensive bird being a reaeut wan- 
derer in these hours of ghosts and obgoblina 
is considered by the Indians as being, by habit 
and repute, little better than one of them. 
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The Cuuck-WILv's-Wipow. Caprimul- 
gus (Antrostomus}] Carolinensis.) Thie spe- 
cies is twelve inches long, and twenty-six 
in extent; bill yellowish, tipt with black ; 
the sides of the mouth are armed with 
numerous long bristles, strong, tapering, 
and furnished with finer hairs branching 
from each; cheeks and chin rust colour, 
speckled with black ; over the eye extenda 
a line of small whitish spots; head and 
back very deep brown, powdered with rust 
and cream colour, and marked with Jong 
ragged streaks of black; scapulars broadly 
spotted with deep black, bordered and in- 








CHUOK-WILL'8-WIDOW. 
(CAPRIMULGUS (AROLINENSIS,) 


terspersed with a creamy white: the plu- 
mage of that part of the neck which falls 
over the back is long, something like that of 
a cock, and streaked with yellowish brown ; 
wing quills barred with black and bright 
rust ; tail rounded, extending about an inch 
beyond the tips of the wings; the middle 
feathers being powdered with various tints 
of ferruginous, and elegantly marked with 
fine zig-zag lines, and large herring-bune 
figures of black ; exterior edges of the three 
outer feathers barred like the wings, their 
interior vanes being pure snowy white, 
marbled with black ; across the throat is a 
slight whitish band ; breast black, powdered 
with rust; belly and vent lighter; legs 
feathered before nearly to the fect, which are 
of a dirty purplish flesh-colour. 

The Chuck-Will’s-Widow, whose notes 
seem exactly to articulate these words, com- 
mences its singular call generally in the 
evening, soon after sunset, and continucs it, 
with short occasional interruptions, for se- 
veral hours. This note, or call, instantly 
attracts the attention of a stranger, and is 
strikingly different from that of the Whip- 
poor-Will. In sound and articulation it 
scems plainlyto express the words which have 
been applied to it (Chuck- Will’s- Widow), 
pronouncing cach syllable leisurely and dis- 
tinctly, putting the principal emphasis on 
the last word. Ina still evening it may be 
heard at the distance of nearly a mile, the 
tones of its voice being stronger and more 
full than those of the Whip-poor-Will, who 
utters his with much greater rapidity. The 
flight of this bird is low, skimming about at 
a few feet above the surface of the ground, 
frequently settling on old logs, or on the 
fences, and from thence sweeping around, in 
pursuit of various winged insects that fly in 
the night. Like the Whip-poor-Will, it 
prefers the declivitics of glens and other 
deeply shaded places. making the surround- 
ing mountains ring with echoes the mele 
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| evening. The Chuck-Will's-Widow lays 
its eggs, two in number, on the ground, 
the woods ; they are of a dull olive colour, 
sprinkled with darker specks, and about as 
large as a plgeon's. 

hie singular genus of birds, formed to 
subsist on the superabundance of nocturnal 
ebay are exactly and surprisingly fitted 
for their peculiar mode of life. Their flight 
is low, to accommodate itself to their prey ; 
silent, that they may be the better concealed, 
and sweep upon it unawares; their sight, 
most acute in the dusk, when such insects 
are abroad ; their evolutions, something like 
those of the bat, quick and sudden; their 
mouths capable of prodigious expansion, to 
seize with more certainty, and furnished 
with long branching hairs, or bristles, serving 
as palisadoes to secure what comes between 
them. Reposing so much during the heats 
of day, they are much infested with vermin, 
particularly about the head, and are provided 
| with a comb on the inner edge of the middle 
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claw, with which they are often employed in 
ridding themselves of these pests, at least 
when in a state of captivity. Having no 
weapons of defence except their wings, their 
| chief security is in the solitude of night, and 
in their colour and close retreats by day ; 
the former so much resembling that of dead 
: leaves, of various hues, as not to be readily 
| distinguished from them even when close at 
hand. (See NIGHT-HAWK.,} 


GOBIOIDEZ. A family of Acanthop- 
| terygious fishes, including the Blennies, 
jt Gubies, &c. They may be recognised by the 
| Slendernesa and flexibility of their dorsal 
; rays. They have an uniformly wide intes- 
tinul canal, and no pyloric cwca. 

i 


H 

f GOBY. (Gobrus.) A genus of Acanthop- 
' teryzious fishes, of which there are several 

| species, of a small size, in general varying 

t 





i frum three to six inches in length ; but none 
: of them are much esteemed for food. They 
! gre distinguished by their ventral and tho- 

racic fins being united in their whole length, 


or at their bases. The spines of the dorsal 





' fine are flexible ; the openings of their ears, 
with four rays. Like the Blenny, they can 
live a iong time out of water. Several spe- 

’ cies are found in the Mediterranean, Ame- 

rican, and Indian seas: some also on our 

Three or four will suffice for 


, own Coasts. 
examples. 


| The Buack Gosy, or Rock-risu. (Gobius 
niger.) This is an inhabitant of the Medi- 
terranean and Northern scas, aud also of the 
Haag fl parts of our own coast: it grows to 
the length of six inches; the body is soft, 
slippery, and slender: the head large, the 
cheeks inflated, and the lips very thick ; the 
, mouth is wide, and furnished with numerous 


RED 30BY.—(GOBIUS CRUENTATUS,) 
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small teeth in each jaw, the lower of which 
is the longest. The ventral fins coalesce, 
and form a sort of funnel, by which these 
fish are said to affix themselves immovabl 
to the rocks. The general colour of the fis 
<a a oe ted black, and the tail is rounded at 
the end. 


The Lance-tTaiirrn Gosy (Gobius lanceo- 
latus) is distinguished by and named from 
the peculiar form of its tail, which is large 
in proportion to the fish, and sharp-pointed 
at the tip. The body is of a lengthened 
shape, and nearly of equal diameter through- 
out: the head is oblong, and truncated in 
front ; the jaws of equal length, and armed 
with sharp teeth; and the budy is covered 
with scnles, those toward the tail being much 
larger than those on the upper parts. This 
is a West Indian species. 


The Bur Gony (Gobius coeruleus) is a 
hly beautiful, though very small species : 
colour fine blue, rather paler beneath : tail 
red, with a black border. From the bril- 
liancy of its colours it appears, when swim- 
ming in a calm sea, during a bright sunshine, 
like a small tube of sapphire, tipped with 
carbuncle. It is found on the eastern coasts 
of Africa ; and the Negroes use it as a bait 
for other fish. 


The Sporren Gosy (Gobius minutus) is 
about three inches Jong ; the head is large ; 
the irides blue : the mouth wide, with several 
rows of smali pointed teeth, curving in- 
wards ; the dorsal fins distinct, pectoral and 
ventral fins large; tail a little rounded. 
The general colour is a pale yellowish-white, 
freckled with minute light brown specks, 
and occasionally a row of larger spots along 
the lateral line. It is frequently taken on 
our sandy shores in shrimpers’ nets; it is 
also plentiful in the Thames, where it is 
ee by the fishermen Polewig, or Polly- 

ait. 


GODWIT. (Limosa.) There are several 
species of these Grallatorial birds. They 
are a timid, shy, and solitary tribe ; charac- 
terized by a straight beak, longer than that 
of the snipes, sometimes slightly bent at the 
extremity, and by long lega, naked far above 
the knee. They live amidst the fens, salt 
Marshes, and deep muddy places near the 
mouths of rivers ; seldom remaining above a 
day or two in the same place, and often re- 
moving suddenly in a flock at night, when 
they fly very high. When pursued, they 
run with great speed, and scream as they 
rise. They subsist on worms and larva, 
and their flesh is very exccllent. They are 
migratory, and moult twice in the year. 


The Common Gopwit (Limosa A¢goce- 
phala)is sixteen inches in length, and weighs 
about twelve ounces. The bill is four inches 
long, bent a little upwards, and black at the 
point : the head. neck, back, scapulars, and 
coverts are a dingy reddish pale brown, each 
feather being marked down the middle with 
a dark spot. The fore part of the breast is 
streaked with black ; belly, vent, and tail 
white, the latter barred with black: the 
webs of the first six quill-feathers black, 
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edged on the interior sides with reddish 
brown : lega inclining to greenish blue. In 
the spring and summer the Godwit resides 
in the fens and marshes, where it rears its 
young; but when the winter sets in with 
vere ty, it seeks the salt-marshes and sea~ 
shores, 


The Rev Gopwit. (Limnosa rufa.) This 
species is not very common in Great Britain, 
but is found in the north of Europe, and is 
very plentiful in the fenny parts of North 
America, about Hudson’s Bay, &c. It is 
larger than the Common Gudwit, and is 
distinguished from it by the rcdness of its 
plumage; the head, breast, and sides being 
a bright ferruginous red, streaked on the 
head with brown, and marbled on the breast 
and sides with dusky, cinereous, and white ; 
neck plain dull rusty red. The back, sca~ 
pulars, greater and lesser coverts, are greyish 
brown; on the former, some of the feathers 
are barred and streaked with black and ru- 
fous, edged with pale reddish white ; and a 
bar of white ie formed across each wing by 
the tips of the greater coverts. The under 
parts are white, slightly spotted with brown. 
The legs are dusky, and bare considerably 
above the knees. Its flesh is reckoned de- 
licious. 

There are also the Great American God- 
wit, the Cinereous Godwit, the Black-tailed 
Godwit, the Red-breasted Godwit, &c., all 
more or less resembling the species above 
described. 


GOLDEN-EYE (BUTTERFLY). The 
name given by collectors tu Butterflies of the 
species J]i,parchkia pamphilus. 


GOLDEN WASPS, or GOLDEN- 
TAILED FLIES. (Chrysis.) The popular 
names for a tribe of Hymenopterous insects, 
which in the richness of their colours are said 
to vie with the Humming-birds.” They may 
be observed walking, but in a constant agita- 
tion and with great agility, upon walls and 
palings exposed to the heat of the sun. 
They are also found upon flowers. The body 
is elongated and covered with a solid skin ; 
the hind wings are not veined, but the ovi- 
positor is formed by the terminal segments 
of the abdomen, and terminated by a small 
ating ; the antennsx are filiform, elbowed, 
and vibratile. The abdomen, which in the 
female appears to be formed of only three 
or four segments, is flattened or vaulted 
beneath, and capable of being folded against 
the breast, when the insect assumes an 
orbicular form. They deposit their eggs in 
the nests of Solitary Mason-bees, or other 
Hymenoptera, their larvae destroying those 
of these insects. (See CHRYSIDLD£.] 


GOLDFINCH. (Fringilla carduelis.) Of 
all the British Finches, none equal the Gold- 
finch in brilliant plumage and docility ; hence 
it ia one of those most frequently kept in cap- 
tivity ; for though its song is soft and pleas- 
ing, it is deficient in power. Its length, 





tail, is five inches and a half; and the 
reatest expansion of its wings is nine 
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the forehead and chin a rich ecarlet, which 
is divided by a black line passing from each 
corner of the bill to the eyes; the cheeks 
are white ; top of the head black, that colour 
extending downward from the nape on each 
side; the back, rump, and breast are of a 
fine pale tawny brown colour ; belly white ; 
the wings and tail are black, but the points 
of the primariesin both are white ; a beau- 
tiful yellow stripe runs acroys the wings: 
the tail feathers are black, with a white spot 
on each near the end ; legs pale flesh red. 
The male is distinguished from the female 
by the feathers on the ridges of the wings, 
which are of a deep black colour; while 
those of the hen are a dusky brown ; and the 
black and yellow in the wings of the latter 
are less brilliant than in those of the male. 
The nest of the Goldfinch is small, but ex- 







































































GOY DFINCH, ,—(FRINGILLA CALRDUELIS.) 


tremely beautiful ; the outside consists of 
very fine moss curiously interwoven with 
wool, hair, and other materials; and the 
inside is lined with the down of thistles and 
other soft and delicate substances. The nest 
is often found in an orchard, large garden, 
or plantation, in an apple or pear tree, or 
carefully placed in some thick evergreen 
shrub — somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Man, but not immediately within his view. 
The bird lays five or six white eggs, marked 
with deep purple spots at the larger end. 
They feed their young with caterpillars and 
insects; and the old birds feed on various 
kinds of secds, particularly those of the 
thistle, dandelion, and groundsel. 
Goldfinches arc more esaily tamed than 
other birds ; and so reconciled will they in 
time become to their imprisonment in cages, 
that they appear as if in reality attached 
tothem. If a young Goldfinch is brought 
up under a canary, a wood-Jark, or an 
other singing-bird, it will readily catch their 
song. Goldfinches breed with the Canary ; 
this intermixture, says Bewick, succeeds 
best between the cock Goldfinch and the hen 
Canary, whose offspring are productive, and 
are said to resemble the male in the shape ; 
of the bill, and in the colours of the head | 
and wings, and the hen in the rest of the | 
body. Beauty of plumage, observes Buffon, 
melody of song, sagacity, and docility of 
disposition, seem all united in this charming | 
little bird, which were it rare, and imported | 
from a foreign country, would be more highly ' 
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nehes. The bill is white, tipped with black; | valued. 
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” QOLD-FISH. (Cyprinus auratus.) In 
the fresh waters of China, we are told, cer- 
tain beautiful species of Cyprinus, distin- 
guished for the splendid golden colour of the 
membrane lying immediately beneath the 
scales, arc as frequent as the most common 
river fish are here. Nor, indeed, are they 
at this time either rare or uncommon in our 
own ponds, being quite naturalized, and 
breeding freely in open waters. 

The colours of Guld-fish arc liable to the 
greatest variations: some are marked with 
a fine bluc, brown, or bright silver hue, but 
the usually predominant colour is that of a 
brilliant gold. As an article of food they 
are not used, and are only valucd for their 
beauty and gentleness. 


GOLIATHUS (Goumts Beetirs) A 
group of Lamellicorn Coleoptera, which are 
chiefly fuund in Africa, the Jargest specics 
being indigenous to the western coasts. 
These insects, which were formerly very 
scarce, and some of which are still rare in 
collections, have acquired their name from 
the large size of some of the specics. One of 
the first specimens was found by Mr. Ogilvie, 
surgeon of H.M.S. Kenown, at least eighty 
years ago. The specimen was dead, and founc 
floating in the river Gaboon ; it is now in 
Glasgow, in the Hunterian Museum. 





MALE CACIQUE GOLIATH BEETLE 
(GOLJATHUS CacICUS.) 


The fine species figured above was believed, 
by its describer, Voet, to be a native of South 
America, and hence he called it Cacicus, 
after the native chiefs of that country. 

The male differs from the female in the 
armature of the head and in the structure of 
the fore-legs, which are spineless on the out- 
side, as is well shown in the figure. 

The elytra of the male of the GoriaTHts 
Cacicus, are of a pearly satiny white, with 
a black opaque spot on the shoulder; the 
crown of the head and the thorax being of a 
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tawny yellowish brown, with black longi- 
tudinal bands on the latter. 





FEMALE CAOTQUE GOLIATH RESTLE. 
(GOLLIATHUS GAOCIOUS.) 


These insects are said to be roasted and 
eaten by the natives, who doubtless often 
make a bonne bouche of what would gratify 
many an cntumologist. 

The males of these insects, wt are informed 
by Dr. Savage, are much more numerous 
than the females; and though the various 
specics of the group cannot be said to be 
very abundant, yet they are so frequently 
brought over now, that the large prices of 
301. and even 50/., which used to be asked 
for them, are now very much reduced ; fine 
specimens, however, of some of the species 
still fetch 5/. or 6U. 

Separated from them by slight generic 
characters, are two other groups, a male and 
female of one of which are figured beneath. 





MA1¥ POL YFHEMOS BERTT.#, 
(GOLIATHUBS POLYPHEMTIB.) 


itis the GorratTius (MecyNnoruina) Pory- 
-HEMUS ; Of a dark green colour, banded 
ani spotted with white. The male and 
female are very siinilarly marked, but the 





distinctions in the head and fore leg may be 
plainly seen in the figures. The 
this species is generally regarded also as 


J 





FEMALE POLYPHEMUS BEETLE. 
(GO11ATHUS PULYPHEMUS.) 


much rarer than the male. This species, as 
well as one named after Dr. Savage by 
Dr. Harris of Boston, feeds upon a vine that 
climbs over very lofty trees. ‘The insects 
wound the bark of the vine, and extract the 

quiee ; the vine being full of a fluid as taste- 
ess and limpid as water. 

There are several other genera and species 
of Goliath Beetles, of most of which there 
are specimens in the collection of the British 
Museum ; but we must refer our readcrs to 
the works of Dr. Burmeister and Mr. West- 
wood for descriptions and figures of these, 
it being quite out of the scope of this work 
to particularize them, splendid as: they are. 
A list of all the epecies of Cetonidee (includ- 
ing the Goliath), with reference to figures, 
has been published, and will show how rich 
the Museum collection is. 

The next species (figured beneath) is from 
West Africa also, and is of a most brilliant 
green colour; it is the Goniatnus (Dicro- 
NORUINA) MICANS. ‘The shades on this 
species vary according as the insect is held 
to the light. 





GLITTERING GOLIaTU REBILE, 
(O01 1aATHUS MIOANS,) 


a 
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emale of | and the Culabar coast. 
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This insect seems to be a native of Senegal 


The food of the Goliaths is fluid, like that 
of the Cetoni and 7richii: the long brushes 
on their maxilla, and the diverging rows of 
hairs that line their lower lips, are admirub] 
fitted for absorbing liquid food, while their 
horny teeth afford these bectles additional 
means of obtaining it from the leaves and 
juicy stems of planta when the blossoms 

ave disappeared. “Thus every new dis- 
covery in Natural History, when least ex- 
pected, serves to increase the evidence of 
skilful contrivance and perfect adaptation 
of structure in all organised beings.” With 
this admirable remark of Dr. Ilarris we 
conclude this article. (See Ceroniapa:: 
DicRonocePuaus : INCA.) 


GOLLACH. (See Earwia.] 


GONEPTERYX. A genus of diurnal 
Lepidoptera, so named from its angled wings. 
The British species is found with very slight 
vareeen on the Liimalaya mountains ; it is 
the 


GONEPTERYX RHAMNI, or BRIM- 
STONE BUTTERFLY. This gay and 
lively-coloured insect is one of the carlicst 
among the Papilionide that makes its ap- 
pearance ; sometimes, in favourable weather, 
even as early as the middle of February. 
Mr. Knapp, in his Journal of a Naturalist, 
alludes to this butterfly :— 

“ The very first butterfly that will 


—— ‘ aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air,’ 


i 


is the Sulphur Butterfly (Gonepteryx rham- 
ni), Which in the bright sunny mornings of 
March we so often see under the warm 
hedge, or by the side of some sheltered copse, 
undulating and vibrating like the petal of 
a@ primrose in the breeze.” As the spring . 
advances they may be scen on the wing in 

the woods, meadows, and commons, in tole- ' 


i 
rable plenty : and as there isasecond brood | 
which comes forth about August, there is no | 
lack of them at any time till autumn sum- 

mons them away. The male is of a pure 
sulphur-yellow above, and the female of a 
greenish-white ; and in both sexes a small 
spot of orange occupies the centre of each 
wing, and a ey. spot at the base: the 
abdomen is black above and yellow beneath, 
its base and the thorax thickly clothed with 
Jong glossy white silken hairs: the legs are 
white; the antenngy reddish. The cater- 
pillar is ae with a paler line on ench side 
of the belly, and very small scale-like black 
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BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY, 
(CONHPYTERYX KAHAMNI ) 
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| dota onthe back. It feeds on the buckthorn 
| (Rhamnus catharticus). The pupa, or chry- 
| salis, is green, very gibbous in the middle, 
! and acuminated before : it is vertically sus- 

nded on @ perpendicular branch, with a 
' loose silken thread round it. 


GONOPLAX, or ANGLED CRAB. A 
genus of decapod short-tailed Crustacea, of 
which one species is found in this country : 

| it is the G. angulata of authors, the young 
| of which has been described as a species of 
; Gelasimus. In the male the fore legs are 
very long. For figures of this species sce 
Dr. Leach's work, or that of Professor Bell, 
“The British Crustacea.”’ 


GOOSE. A genus of webfooted birds. The 
Common WILD GoosE (Anser ferus), other- 
wise called the Grey LaG Gooss, being the 
origin of our domestic species, we shall de- 
scribe it first in order, after having made a 
i few observations on the distinguishing cha- 
| racters of the genus. The bill is the first great 
' distinction of the Goose kind from all the fea- 

thered tribes. In other birds it isround and 
, Weged-shaped, or crooked at the end; in 
, all the Goose kind it is flat and broad, formed 
_ for the purpose of skimming ponds and lakes 
_ of the mantling weeds which grow on their 

surface. The bills of other birds are com- 
' posed of a horny substance throughout, 
, formed for piercing or tearing ; but birds o 

this genus have their inoffensive beaks 

sheathed with a skin which entirely covers 

them ; and are only adapted for shovelling 

up their food, which is chiefly confined to 
‘ vegetable productions; for though they do 
not reject animal food when offered to them, 
; they contentedly subsist on vegetable, and 
j; Seldom seek any other. ry 


| The Grey Laa, or Common WILD Goosz, 
‘as Pennant remarks, is our largest species ; 
| the heaviest weigh ten pounds; the length 
, is two feet nine inches; the extent five fect. 
, The bill is large and elevated, of a flesh 

colour tinged with yellow; the nail white 
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WILD GoosE,—(ANSER FERUS.) 


| the head and neck cinereous, mixed with 
ochraceous-yellow; the hind part of the 
neck very pale, and at the base of a yel- 
lowish-brown ; the breast and belly whitish, 
clouded with gray or ash-colour; the back 
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; gray, the lesser coverts of the wings almost ; 
white, the middle row deep cinereous slightly | ends; all must be planned in the dark, and 


. edged with white ; the primaries gray, tipped | every trace of suspicion removed; for 
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coverts of the tail and the vent feathers of a 
pure white; the breast and belly crossed 
and clouded with dusky and ash on a 
whitish ground ; the middle feathers of the 
tail dusky, tipped with white, the exterior 
ones almost wholly white: the legs of a 
flesh-colour. This species is widely and 
numerously spread over all the more north- 
erly parts of the globe, whence some flocks 
of them migrate a long way southward in 
the winter. Latham says, they seem to be 
general inhabitants of the world, —are met 
with from Lapland to the Cape of Good 
Hope, — are frequent in Arabia, Persia, and 
China, as well as indigenous to Japan,— 
and on the American continent from Hud- 
son’s Bay to South Carolina. As for their 
summer residences and breeding-places, the 
lakes, swamps, and dreary morasses of 
Siberia, Lapland, Iceland, and the unfre- 
quented northern regions of America seem 
set apart for that purpose, where, with mul- 
titudes of other kinds, in undisturbed secu- 
rity, they rear their young, and are amply 
provided with a variety of food, a large por- 
tion of which must consist of the larvw of 
gnats, which swarm in those parts, and the 
myrinds of insects that are fostered by the 
unsetting sun. 

These birds are often seen, in flocks of fifty 
or a hundred, flying at very great heights, 


f | and preserving very great regularity in their 


motions ; sometimes forming a straight line, 
and at others assuming the shape of a wedge, 
which is supposed to facilitate their progress. 
Their cry is frequeutly heard when they are 
at an imperceptible distance above us. When 
on the ground, they range themselves in a 
line, after the manner of cranes; and secm 
to have descended rather for the sake of rest 
than for any other refreshment. Having 
continued in this situation for an hour or 
two, one of them, with a long loud note, 
sounds akind of signal, to which the rest 
punctually attend, and rising in a group, 
they pursue their journey with renewed 
alacrity. 

Their flight is conducted with singular 
regularity ; they always proceed either in a 
line abreast, or in two lines joining in an 
angle at the middle, like the letter In 
this order they generally take the lead by 
turns, the foremost falling back in the rear 
when tired, and the next in station succeed- 
ing tohis duty. Their track is generally so 
high that it is almost impossible to reach 
them from a fowling-piece ; and even when 
this can be done, they file so equally, that 
onc discharge seldom kills more than a single 
bird. They are very destructive to the grow- 
ing corn in the ficids where they happen to 
alight in their migrations. In some coun- 
tries they are caught at such times in long 
nets, to which they are decoyed by tame 
geese placed there for that purpose. Other 
schemes are contrived to take them; but as 
they are very vigilant, feed only in the day- 
time, and betake themselves to the water at 
night, the fowler must exert his utinost care 
and ingenuity in order to accomplish his 
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and acute ear of the sentinel, who, placed on 
some eminence, with outstretched neck, sur- 
vere everything that moves within the circle 
of his observations, and the instant he sounds 
ie ea the whole flock betake themselves 
to flight. 

But though they are seen regularly migra- 
ting southward in the autumn, and north- 
ward in the spring, they were formerly 
known to remain and breed in the fens of 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and va- 
rious other parts of Great Britain; the drain- 

| ing and cultivation of these marshy districts 
have now, however, nearly depopulated them 
| of their former feathered inhabitants; but 
| in lieu of the wild races, these localities are 
| now teeming with domesticated ones in a 
| 





highly improved condition. The Wild Goose 
| lays from six to eight, sometimes ten or a 
: dozen eggs, of a dirty greenish colour, the 
' nest being placed among rushes, heaths, &c. 


The Tame Goosk. The wild species we 
have just described is, as befure stated, the 

i original of the domesticated Gouse; to 
describe whose varied plumage, economy, 
and habits, may to many seem a superfluous 
task ; while others, to whom they are less 
well known, may deem the account suffi- 
ciently Meee * How long they have 
| been reclaimed from their original in- 
dependence is not easily ascertained ; but 
the time must have been very remote, for 
from a very distant date they appear to 
have held their present station, to have 
been kept for the self:same purposes, and 
to have been treated in the same manner. 
Their predominunt colours are white and 
gray, with shades of ash and brown : some 
of them are yellowish, others dusky, and 
many are found to differ very little in 
appearance from the original stock. The 
only permanent mark, which all the gra 
ones still retain, like those of the wild kind, 





is the white ring which surrounds the root 
of the tail. They are generally furnished 
with a small tuft on the head; and the most 
usual colour of the males (the Ganders) is 
pure white ; the bills and feet in both males 
'‘ and females are of an orange red. By studied 
attention in the breeding, two sorts of these 
| Geese have been obtained—a larger and a 

smaller sort ; the former weighing from ten 
| to upwards of fifteen pounds, and frequently 
‘much more. The smaller kind are more 
' delicate eating ; delicacy, however, is oftcn 
‘not so much regarded as the bountiful 
| appearance and savoury smell of'a “fine fat 
| goose’ on the festive board. But it is not 
| altogether on account of their use as food 
| that they are valuable ; their feathers, their 
| down, and their quills, have long been con- 
| sidered as articles of more importance, and 
| from which their owners reap more advan- 
‘ vantages. Pennant, in describing the me- 

thods used in Lincolnshire, in breeding, 

rearing, and plucking Geese, says, They are 

plucked five times inthe year: first at Lady- 

day for the feathers and quills; which busi- 

ness is renewed for the feathers only, four 

times more between that and Michaelmas: 

he adds, that he saw the operation performed 
even upon goslings of six weeks old, from 
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|, but the eggs are used for household purposes. 
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which the tail feathers were plucked; and 
that numbers of the Geese die when the sea- 
son afterwards proves cold. But this unfeel- 
ing process, as well as the care and attention 
which are bestowed upon the brood Geese 
while they are engaged in the work of incu- 
bation, is nearly the same everywhere. 
Wicker pens are provided for them, placed 
in rows, and tier above tier. Some place 
water and corn near the nests; others drive 
them to the water twice a-day, and replace 
each female upon her own nest as soon as 
she returns. At length the brood is hatched ; 
and as soon as they are able to follow their 
parent Geese, they are driven to the neigh- 
bouring fens and marshes, on whose grassy- 
margined pools they feed and thrive without 
requiring any further attendance until the 
autumn. In this way immense numbers are 
reared in many parts of this country; but 
nowhere are there s0 many as in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, where it is said to beno uncom- 
mon thing for a single person to keep a 
thousand vld Geese, each of which, on an 
average, will bring up seven young ones. So 
far those only are noticed which may proba- 
perly be called the larger flocks, by which 
articular watery districts are peopled ; but 
it must be borne in mind that they form 
only a part of the large family: and when 
the stock of the various farm-yards through- 
out the kingdom are added, the immense 
whole will appear multiplied in a ratio 
almost incalculable. A great part of those 
which are left to provide for themselves 
during the summer, in the solitary distant 
waters, as well as those which enliven the 
village green, are put into the stubble fields 
after harvest, to fatten on the scattered grain, 
while some are penned up for this purpose ; 
and at length vast numbers are driven in 
flocks, or otherwise sent, to the great mart 
and focus of consumption, London ; the pro- 
vincial towns throughout the kingdom being 
also furnished with an adequate supply. 
The Tame Goose lays from seven tu twelve 
eggs, and sometimes more: these are care- 
fully divided among the brood Geese when 
they begin to sit: those which lay a second 
time in the course of the summer are seldom, 
if ever, permitted to have a second hatching; 




























It is universally believed that the Goose 
lives to a great age, and particular instances 
are recorded by ornithologists which confirm 
the fact — some even emulating the human 
period of ‘‘threescore years and ten.’’— It 

as been remarked that none uf our domestic 
birds are so apt to bring forth monstrous 
productions as Geese— a circumstance which 
has been attributed to the excessive fatness 
to which they are liable. The liver of a fat 
Goose is often larger than all the other 
viscera, and was a dish in so great reputation 
among the epicures of Rome, that Pliny 
thought it deserved a serious discussion, to 
whom the honour of inventing so excellenta 
dish was due. 


The Snow GoosE (Anser [Chen] hyperbo- 
reus) is two feet eight inches in length, and its 
extended wings are five feet. The bill of this 
bird is very curious, the edges having each 
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twenty-three indentations, or strong teeth, 
on each side : the inside or concavity of the 
upper mandible has also seven rows of 





ANOW GUOBF,—(ANSER HYPERBOREUS ) 


strong projecting teeth; and the tongue, 
which is horny at the extremity, is armed 
on each side with thirteen long and sharp 
bony teeth. The upper mandible of the 
beak is bright red, the lower whitish ; the 
hooks of both blue. The head, neck, and 
body are pure white : the quills are white 
for half their length, the rest black: the 
lege are of a very dcep red. These birds 
inhabit the regions of the arctic circle, occa- 
sionally anigrating to the more temperate 
climates of Prussia, Austria, Tudson’s Bay, 
and the United States of America. The 
arrive in the River Delaware from the nort: 
early in November, sometimes in consider- 
able flocks, and are very noisy: their note 
is more shrill than that of the Canada Goose. 
They make but a short stay in winter, pro- 
cecding farther south as the severity of the 
weather increases; and early in the spring 
they retire to the polar regions, to perform 
the duties of incubation and rearing their 
young. Their flesh is esteemed excellent ; 
and in Siberia they form an essential article 
of subsistence to the natives, each family, it 
is said, preserving thousands annually. 

The method adopted by the Sibcrians to 
obtain these Geese is highly curious. Ac- 
cording to Pennant’'s account, they place 
near the banks of the rivers a great net ina 
straight line, or else form a hovel of skins 
sewed together : this done, one of the com- 
pany dresses himself in the skin of a white 
rein-deer, cdvances towards the flock of 
Geese, and then turns backwards (on all 
fours) the net or hovel : and his companions 
go behind the flock, and, by making a noise 
drive them forwards. The simple birds 
mistake the man in white for their leader, 
and follow him within reach of the net, 
which is suddenly pulled down, and thus 
captures the whole. When he chooses to 
conduct them even into the hovel, they fol- 
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and as goon as they are in, he passes round 


and secures every one of them. 


The Canana Gnosz, or CRAVAT GOOSsE. 
(Anser Canadensis.) This is the common 
Wild Goose of the United States, and is 
known in every part of the country: It usu- 
ally weighs about ten pounds. The general 
colour isa dark ash; head, neck, and tail 
black ; cheeks and throat white; bill and 
feet black. In their annual migrations 
to the north, it is the general opinion that 
they are on their way to the lakes to breed ; 
but, as Wilson observes, it is highly probable 
that they extend to the utmost polar point, 
amid the silent desolation of unknown coun- 
tries, shut out from the prying eye of man 
by everlasting and insuperable barrriers of 
ice. After having fulfilled the great law 
of nature, the approaching rigours of that 
dreary climate oblige them to return to- 
wards the more genial regions of the south ; 
and no sooner do they arrive among men, 
than an indiscriminate alsuenter of them 
commences. The people at Hudson's Bay 
greatly depend on these birds, and, in favour- 
able seasons, kill three or four thousand, 
which are packed up for future use. The 
autumnal flight lasts from the middle of 
August to November; the vernal from the 
middle of April tothe middle of May. Their 
mode of flying, the van being headed by an 
experienced old Gander, resembles that of 
the common Wild Goose before described. 
The Canada Goose generally builds its nest 
on the ground; but some pairs occasionally 
breed on the banks of large rivers on trees, 
depositing their eggs in the deserted nests of 
ravens or fishing-eagles. The cgga, six or 
seven in number, are of a greenish white. 
The bird has been long domiciled in this 
country, where it breeds freely, and is a 
great ornament. 





CANADA GOONSEK. —(ANSER OANADENSIA,) 


That most entertaining naturalist, Mr. 
Waterton, thus speaks of the Canada or 


Cravat Goose. “ The fine proportions of this | 


stately foreigner, its voice, and flavour of ite 
flesh, are strong inducements for us all to 
hope that, ere long, it will become a natu- 
ralised bird throughout the whule of Great 
Britain. I stop not to give a detailed de- 
scription of its plumage ; that has already 


low in the same manner; he creepsin at a; been performed by many uble hands. Suffice 


hole left for that purpose,and out at another | it then to say, that its 


on the opposite side, which he closes up. 
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The Geese follow him through the first; | 


enutiful black neck 
and white cheeks render it so particularl 
conspicuous, that those who have 
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once will never be at a loss to recognise it, 
when viewed amongst all other species of 
the Goose tribe. There can be nothing more 
enlivening torural solitude than the trumpet- 
sounding notes of the Canada Goose. They 
may be heard here at most hours of the day, 
and often during the night. But spring is 
the time at which these birds are most vo- 
ciferous. Then it is that they are on the 
wing, moving in atrial circles round the 
mansion,— now rising aloft, now dropping 
into the water, with such notes of apparent 
joy and revelry, as cannot fail to attract the 
attention of those who feel an interest in 
contemplating Nature's wildest scenery.” 
Mr. W. afterwards relates the following in- 
teresting story : — On my return from Italy 
in the autumn of 1841, the keeper informed 
me that, in the preceding spring, one of the 
little Bernacle ganders, accompnnied by an 
old Canadian Goose, had come on the island 
where the mausion stands, and formed a 
kind of nest on the border of a flower-bed 
near the boat-house;: that the female had 
laid five eggs in it, and thnt all these egys 
had turned out addle. I could easily com- 
prehend the latter part of his information 
relative to the eggs: but had he told me 
that the income-tax is a blessing, and that 
the national debt is an honour to the country, 
I could more readily have believed him, 
than that a Canada Goose had been fool 
enough to unite herself with a Bernacle 
gander. Nevertheless the man _ persisted 
stoutly in what he had affirmed, and I told 
the story to others, and nobody believed me. 
In the breeding season, however, of 1842, 
this diminutive Gander and magnificent 
Goose appeared on the island ; and as the 
spot which they had occupied on the pre- 
ceding year was vcry bleak and quite un: 
sheltcred, I thought that I could offer them 
& more commodious situation. Just opposite 
the eastern windows of the sitting-room, and 
two-and-twenty yards distant from them, 
there is yet alive the remant of a once superb 
and fertile black-heart cherry-tree. It was 
evidently past its prime in the days of my 
early youth ; but J can well remember that 
it then bore ponderous lvads of dainty 
cherries. This cherry-tree, like the hand 
that is now writing a description of it, ap-. 
pears the worse for wear; and the wintry 
blasts of more than half a century have too 
clearly proved that neither its internal 
vigour, nor the strength of its gigantic limbs, 
could make an effectual stand against the 
attacks of such sturdy antagonists. Its 
north-western and north-eastern parts have 
gradually died away, and what remains alive 
of it to the southward can no longer produce 
fruit to be compnred with that of gone-by 
periods, The bole, too, which measures full 
ten feet and five inches in circumference at 
i the graft, seems to show signs of Time's 

hard usage. Perhaps in a few years more a 

south-western gale, which often does much 

damage here, may lay it low in ruins. Close 

to this venerable tree I made a hollow in the 

ground, about the size of an ordinary coal- 

basket, and filled it with hay. The Geese 
, 800n took possession of it ; and on the third 
| day after they had occupied it, the female 
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laid an egg in it. She ultimately sat on five, 
and they all proved addle. 

* Last year this incongruous though per- 
severing couple visited the island again, and 
proceeded with the work of incubation in 
the same place, and upon hay which had 
been purposely renewed. Nothing could 
exceed the assiduity with which the little 
Bernacle stood guard, often on one leg, over 
his bulky partner, day after dny, as she 
was performing her tedious task. If any 
body approached the place, his cackling 
was incessant: he would run at him with 
the fury of a turkey cock; he would jump 
up at his knees, and not desist in his ag- 
gressions until the intruder had retired. 
There was something so remarkably dispro- 
portionate betwixt this goose and gander, 
that I gave to this the name of Mopsus, and 
to that the name of Nisa; and I would 
sometimes ask the splendid Canadian Nisa, 
as she sat on her eggs, how she could pos- 
sibly have lost her heart to so diminutive a 
little fellow as Bernacle Mopsus, when she 
had so many of her own comely species pre- 
sent, from which to choose a happy and effi- 
cient partner. The whole affair appeared to 
be one of ridicule and bad taste ; and I was 
quite prepared for a termination of it, similar 
to that of the two preceding years, when 
behold ! to my utter astonishment, out came 
two young ones, the remainder of the five 
eggs being addle. The vociferous gesticu- 
lations and strutting of little Mopsus were 
peyuns endurance, when he first got sight 
of his long-looked-for progeny, Hescreamed 
aloud, whilst Nisa helped him to attack me, 
with their united wings and hissings as I 
approached the nest in order to convey the 
little ones to the water; for the place at 
which the old birds were wont to get upon 
the island lay at some distance, and I pre- 
ferred to launch them close to the cherry- 
tree; which done, the parents immediately 
jumped down into the water below, and 
then swam off with them to the opposite 
shore. This loving couple, apparently so ill- 
assorted and disproportionate, has brought 
up the progeny with great care and success. 
It has now arrived at its full growth, and 
is in mature plumage. These hybrids are 
elegantly shaped, but are not so large as the 
mother, nor so small as the father, their 
plumage partaking in colour with that of 
both parents. The white on their front is 
only half as much as that which is seen on 
the front of the gander, whilst their necks 
are brown in licu of the coal-black colour 
which appcars on the neck of the goose. 
Their breasts, too, are of a dusky colour, 
whilst the breast of the Bernacle is black, 
and that of the Canadian white; and 
throughout the whole of the remaining 
plumage, there may be seen an altered and 
modified colouring not to be traced in that 
of the parent birds. 

“Tam writing this in the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Ina fortnight or three weeks more, 
aa the breeding season approaches, perhaps 
my little Mopsus and his beauteous Nisa 
may try their luck once more, at the bole of 
the superannuated cherry-tree. Ishall have 
all in readiness, and shall be glad to see 
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them. I certainly acted rashly, notwith- 
standing appearances, in holding this faith- 
ful couple up to the ridicule of visitors who 
accompanied me to the spot where the novel 
incubation was going on. I have had a 
salutary lesson, and shall be more guarded 
for the future in giving an opinion. In- 
formation is always desirable, and is doubly 
satisfactory when accompanied by a de- 
monstration. In the present instance, my 
' speculation that a progeny could not be 
; produced from the union of a Bernacle 
| ander with a Canada goose has utterly 
' failed. I stand convinced by a hybrid, re- 
primanded by a gander, and instructed by a 
Goose.” (See BERNACLE.)} 


The Swan Goose. (Anser cygnoides.) This 
bird is of a size between the Swan and the 
common Goose, and is distinguished from 
other species by its upright and stately walk, 
by having a large knob on the base of the 
upper mandible, and a sort of wattle under 
the throat ; a white line or fillet runs over 
: the front of the brow, and a black stripe 
’ down the hinder part of the neck: the base 
of the bill is orange ; the front of the neck 
and breast are yellowish-brown ; the back, 
and all the upper parts, darkish-gray ; the 
sides gray edged with white; belly white ; 
and legs orange. It is variously called the 
. Chinese, Spanish, Guinea, Cape, end Swan 
' Goose : and is suid to have been originally 
: found only in Guinea, though it is now 
' tolerably common, in a wild as well as in a 
domesticated state, both in warm and in 
cold climates. They are more noisy than 
any other species : nothing can stir by night 
or day without their sounding the alarm by 
their hoarse cacklings and shrill cries. They 
breed with the common Goose, and their 
offspring are as prolific as others. 


The Bean Goose (Anser segetum) is a 
native of the Arctic regions, migrating pe- 
riodically towards the southern parts of 
Europe. They arrive in the fens of England 
in the autumn, sometimes in large flocks, 
and leave us in April and May for the north ; 
some retiring no farther to breed than the 
Hebrides. They resort equally to the corn 
fields and the fens, and are said to show a 
preference for the green corn as food. The 
head and top of the neck, back, and wing- 
coverts are ashy-brown; the base of the 
neck and under parts of the plumage are 
bright ash-colour ; the rump is nearly black ; 
the vent and under part of the tail are pure 
white; and the legs are reddish-orange. They 
lay ten or twelve white eggs, in a nest 
placed in the marshes, or among the heath. 


GORGONIA: GORGONIADAS. A ge- 
nus and family of Zoophytes, described in 
Dr. Johnston's excellent work on the British 
Zoophytes as “ polype-mass rooted, arbores- 
cent, consisting of a central axis barked 
with a polypiferous crust; the crust when 
recent soft and fleshy, when dried porous 
, and friable.” The specics here figured (Gor- 

gonia verrucosa) is somewhat fan-shaped, 
| much and irregularly branched, the branches 
' eylindrical, flexuous, and barked when dry 






| with a white warted crust. It is found in 
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deep water, and is abundant along the whole 
of the south coast of England. “ The polype- 
mass is more than twelve inches in height, 
and fifteen or seventecn in breadth, fixed to 
rocks by a broad circular fibro-corneous 
disc, shrub-like, branched from near the 
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base, the branches expanded Jaterally, some- 
times bushy, cylindrical, erect or erecto- 
patent, warty. Axis black, smooth, and 
somewhat glossy, round or a little com- 
pressed, compact and corneous, with a snow-~ 
white pith in the centre, irregularly cellular 
and very like the pith ofa rush. Crust, in 
dried specimens, white, cretaceous, friable, 
warted, with numerous polype-cells and 
wrinkled in the small spaces between them.” 
Professor E. Forbes, alluding to another 
species (Gorgoria flabellum), which it was 
supposed had heen admitted into the British 
Fauna on insufficient evidence, says, “ The 
fisherman who brought it described it as 
being. covered with living flesh when taken. 
On examination we found that it presented 
the curious appearance of West Indian 
incrusting shells and British mixed, and the 
living flesh was doubtless a British sponge, 
which had grown round the branches in 
many parts. This fully accounts for the 
story of its having been found fresh on the 
British shores.” 


GOSHAWK. (Falco palumbarius.) The 
Goshawk is twenty-one inches in length ; 
the bill and cere are blue; crown, black, 
bordered on ench side by a line of white, 
finely speckled with black; upper parts, 
slate, tinged with brown ; legs feathered half 
way down, and, with the feet, yellow; the 
breast and belly white, with a number of 
wavy lines or bars of black ; the tail long, of 
an ash-colour, and crossed with four or five 
dusky bars: wings much shorter than the 
tail. The Goshawk frequents the deep so- 
litudes of forests, preying upon hares, squir- 
rels, and the larger ground birds; it also 
feeds on mice and small birds, and eagerly 
devours raw flesh. It plucks the birds ver 

| neatl ,»and tears them into pieces before it 
‘ eats them, but swallows the pieces entire. It 
is extremely destructive to game, darting 
through the woods after its prey with great 








: but if the object of its pursuit 
st attack, it almost immediately 


impetuosit 
eludes its 

desists, and perches on some bough till new 
game presents itself. The Goshawk is now 


rare in the British islands, rir chiefly re- 
stricted to the Highlands of Scotland ; but it 
is more abundant in the forest districts of 
continental Europe, and extends also through 
the temperate regions of Asia and America. 
It was formerly used in Europe, in common 
with the Falcon, Jerfalcon, &c. in the once 
celebrated royal pastime of falconry ; and it 
is srid to be still used by the emperor of 
China, in his hunting excursions, when he is 
usually attended by his grand falconer, and 
a thousand of inferior rank. Wilson de- 
scribed the American bird under the name 
of F. Atricapillus, but at the same time sus- 
pected that it might prove identical with the 
European, which has since been confirmed. 


GRACKLE. (Graculu.) The principal 
species of this genus of birds are natives 
of Asia and Amcrica ; and they chiefly sub- 
sist on insects and fruits. 


The INDIAN GRACKLE. (Gracula reli- 
giosu.) Edwards describes two varicties of 
this species, which resemble each other in 
every respect except in size ; the one being 
as large as a Magpie, and the other no larger 
than a Blackbird. They have round plump 
bodies, short tails, and legs of moderate 
sah Soe ; the head, neck, whole body, wings, 
and tail, are covered with glossy black fen- 
thers, shining in different lights with green, 
blue, and purple lustres: a white sput ap- 
pears in the middle of the wing ; and the 
ge and feet are of a decp yellow colour. 
These birds are found in different parts of 
India and the Indian islands ; they are lively, 
docile, and learn to speak with as much 
facility as most of the Parrot tribe. 


The Crestkp GRACKLE (Gracula cru- 
tutella) is of a black colour, inclining to a 
dusky blue; but the bottoms of some of the 
firat quills are white, which forms a white 
spot in cach wing: though the tail is black, 
the side feathers are tipped with white : but 
it is chiefly distinguished for having on the 
forehead, just at the basis of the bill, a re- 
markable tuft of feathers, which it can erect 
at pleasure in form ofa crest. It is a native 
of China. 


The ParanisE GRACKLE. (Gracula 
tristis.) This species is rather longer than 
the Blackbird ; its colour chestnut brown, 
the head and neck black, but the latter 
tinged with gray : the plumes on the fore 
part of the head are fine and narrow, and 
behind each eyc is a triangular bare space 
of a red colour: the abdomen is white ; the 
tail dark brown, the lateral feathers tipped 
with white ; the larger quill-feathers dusky, 
with white bases, forming an oblong white 
spot on the upper edge of each wing: the 
bill and legs are yellow. This bird is 4 
native of India and the Philippine islands, 
is very voracious, and particularly fond of 

| locusts and grasshoppers ; relative to which 
Buffon relates the following curious anec- 
dote :— The isle of Bourbon, where these 
birds were unknown, was overrun with 
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locusts, which had unfortunately been intro- 
duced from Madagascar; their eggs having 
been imported in the soil with some plants 
which were beoueht from that island. In 
cone-apenve of this, the Governor-general 
and the Intenduant deliberated seriously on 
the means of extirpating the noxious insects; 
and for that purpose caused several pair of 
the Indian Paradise Grackle to be introduced 
into the island. This plan promised to suc- 
ceed; but unfortunately some of the colo- 
nists, observing the birds eagerly thrusting 
their bills into the earth of the new-sown 
fields, imagined that they were in quest of 
the grain, and reported that the birds, in- 
stead of proving beneficial, would, on the 
poner be highly detrimental to the coun- 
try. The cause was considered in form. 
On the yer of the birds it was argued, that 
they raked in the new-ploughed grounds 
not for the sake of the grain, but the insects ; 
and were therefore beneficial. They were, 
however, proscribed by the council; and in 
the space of two hours after the sentence 
was pronounced against them, not a Grackle 
was to be found in the island. This prompt 
execution was however followed by a speedy 
repentance : the locusts gained the ascend- 
ancy, and the people, who only viewed the 
present, regretted the loss of the Paradise 
Grackles. In a few years afterwards a few 
pair were again introduced : their preserva- 
tion and breeding were made a state affair : 
the laws held out protection to them, and 
the physicians on their part declared their 
ficsh to be unwholesome: the Grackles 
accordingly multiplied, and the locusts were 
destroyed. — The reader will find, under the 
word “ Kook,” this really important subject 
discussed at some length, in reference to the 
habits of that well-known inscctivorous and 
granivorous bird. 


GRALL.©. The fourth order of the class 
_ - comprchending the long-legged wading 
ar = 


GRALLATORES. The fourth order of 
Birds according to the system of Mr. Vigors, 
being placed between the Husores and the 
Natatores. 


GRAMPUS. (Delphinus orca.) A ceta- 
ceous animal, from twenty to twenty-five 
fect long, and of such an extremely fierce 
and predaceous nature, that it not only de- 
stroys the porpoise and dolphin, but it is 
reported that it will even attack whales. 
The nose is flat, and reverted at the ex- 
tremity ; and it has nia teeth in each jaw, 
those in front being blunt, round, and 
slender; the hinder sharp and thick ; and 
between each there is a space adapted to | 
receive the teeth of the opposite jaw when | 
the mouth ia closed. ‘The body is broad and 
deep ; the back is black, but on cach shoulder 
there is a large white spot; the sides are 
marbled with black and white; and the 
belly is perfectly white. The back fin some- 
times measures not less than six feet in 
length from the base to the tip. The Gram- | 
pus is found in the Mediterranean and |! 
Atlantic seas, as well as in both the polar | 
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regions; and it occasionally appears on the 
Batish coasts. se! 


GRASS-FINCH. A genus of Passerine 
birds. (See Porpmi.a.)} 


GRASSHOPPER. (A crydium.) This genus 
of Orthopterous insects is distinguished from 
the Crickets by the roof-like position of the 
wing-covers, which in the crickets fold hori- 
zontally ; and they are distinguished from 
the Locusts, by the inferior robustness of the 
body, and the length and slenderness of the 
legs and antennm. There are several va- 
rietics, but it will be sufficient to give an 
account of the little Grasshopper that breeds 
in our meadows, and prolongs its shrill 
music through the summer, in order to elu- 
cidate the history of all. 

The general colour of the Grasshopper is 
green, with a line of brown which streaks 
the back, and two pale lincs under the belly 
and behind the legs. It may he divided 
into the head, the curselet, and the abdomen : 
the head is oblong, prone, and may be 
likened in shape to that of a horse; the 
mouth is covered by a kind of buckler, and 
armed with brownish hooked teeth; the 
antennew are long and pointed ; and the eyes 
are black and prominent. The corselet is 
elevated, narrow, and armed above and 
below with two serrated spines; the back is 
covered with a strong buckler, to which the 
muscles of the legs are firmly bound, and 
round these muscles the vessels of respiration 
are seen; the last pair of legs are much 
Jonger and stronger than the first two pair, 
and have muscles extremely well adapted 
for leaping. There are four wings; the an- 
terior ones springing from the second pair 
of legs, the posterior from the third pair: 
the hinder wings are much finer and more 
expansive than the foremost, and are there- 
fore the principal instruments of flight. 
The abdomen, which is large, is composed 
of eight rings, ard terminated hy a forked 
tail covered with a kind of down. Towards 
the latter end of autumn the female is ob- 
served to be greatly distended with eggs, and 
she prepares to deposit her burden. In 
order to form a proper lodgment for them 
in the carth, Nature has provided her with 
fin instrument at the end of her body, which 
she can sheathe and unshenthe at plcusure: 
with this she pierces the earth to the great- 
est depths possible ; and into the opening 
thereby made she drops her eggs one after 
another. Having thus provided for the 
continuance of her race, she does not long 
survive : for, as the winter approaches. she 
gradually withers, and dies through a total 
decay. In the mean time the deposited eggs 
continue unaltered, either by the severity of 
the scason or the delay of spring: they are 
oval, white, and of a horny consistence, and 
they contain a viscous transparent fluid. 
When the vernal sun begins to animate all 
nature, the eggs feel his benign influence ; 
and, generally in the beginning of May, an 
insect is produced from each about the size 
of a flea: these are at first of a whitish 
colour, but at the end of two or three days 


they turn black ; and, soon after, to a red- 
| dish brown: from their very origin they 
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exhibit the appearance of Grasshoppers 
without wings, and hop among the grass, as 
soon as excluded, with surprising agility. 
Having continued above twenty days froin 
its exclusion without the use of its wings, 
which are folded up in its body, at length it 
prepares for its emancipation ; and, in order 
to make the necessary dispositions for its 
approaching change, it ceases from its grassy 
foud, and finds some convenient shelter 
where it may be protected from a passing 
shower. It then exhibits the same laborious 
writhings, heavings, and palpitations, which 
are perceptible in all other insects during 
their metamorphosis; it struggles hard, in 
fact, to free itself from prison. At length, 
the skin which covers the head and breast is 
observed to divide above the neck ; and ere 
long the little insect extricates itself totally 
from the old skin, which it leaves adhering 
to the plant under which the transformation 
wus performed. The Grasshopper, thus dis- 
engaged from its exterior skin, appenrs in its 
perfect form; but at this period it is ex- 
tremely feeble, and its body quite soft. It 
is now of a greenish white colour, which be- 
comes more vivid as the moisture on the 
surface dries up. Still, however, the inscct 
discovers no signs of life, but appears quite 
spent, and overcome with its exertions. 
During this time the body continues drying, 
and the wings unfolding to their greatest 
expansion ; and a curious observer may 
perceive them, fold after fold, opening to the 
sun, till at last they becume longer than the 
two hinder legs: the body of the insect is 
also lengthened during this operation, and 
becomes more beautiful than before. These 
insects are generally vocal in the middle of 
summer; aid, about sunsct, their notes are 
much louder than during the heat of the 
day. The musical organs of the male con- 
sists of what has becn termed a pair of ta- 
borets. They are formed by a thin and 
transparent membrane stretched in a strong 
half-oval frame in the triangular overlapping 
portion of each wing-cover. During the 
daytime these insects are silent, and cuncerl 
themselves among the leaves of trees ; but 
at night they quit their lurking-pluces, and 
the joyous males begin the tell-tale call with 
which they enliven their silent mates. This 
proceeds from the friction of the taboret 
frames against each other when the wing- 
covers are opened and shut, and consists of 
two or three distinct notes almost exactly 
resembling articulated sounds, and corre- 
sponding with the number of times that the 
wing-covers are opened and shut; and the 
notes are repeated, at intervals of a few 
minutes, for hours together. Though averse 
to the exertions of flight, and slow in their 
aerial excursions, particularly when the 
weather is moist or cool, they are sometimes 
seen to fly to considerable distances. When 
roughly handled they bite sharply ; and, in 
the act of flying, they muke wa particular 
noise with their wings. (Sce Locust.) 


GRAYLING. (Thymeallus vulgaris.) A 
fresh-water fish, of the Salmonide family, in 
Innny respects very similar in its habits to 
the Trout, delighting in clear rapid streams, 
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and swimming with rapidity. Its figure is 
elegant, the body, which is longer and flatter 
than that of the Trout, seldom exceeds 
eighteen inches: the head is small and 
pointed, flattened at the top; teeth nume- 
| rous, small, and incurved ; behind the head, 
i the nape and neck rise suddenly ; the body 
deepest at the commencement of the dorsal 
fin, then tapering off to the tail; the back 
; and sides are a fine silvery gray, but when 
' the fish is just caught they are slightly varied 
| with blue, green, and gold, with a few de- 
cided dark spots. The lateral line isstraight ; 
| the ecales are large, their lower edges being 
dusky, and forming regular rows from head 
to tail : the top of the back fin is red, the lower 
part being of a purple hue ; the ventral fins 











GRAYLING,— (THYMATLUS VULGANIS.) 


are bluish, spotted with black ; and the tail 
is considerably forked. The lips are rough ; 
the tongue is sméoth; and the gills are 
quadruple. It is tolerably abundant in seve- 
ral rivers in the north, and also in the north- 
western counties of Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire, where it is found in the Test and both 
the Avons. It is known to be plentiful in 
Sweden, Norway, and Lapland ; and it may 
be gencrally remarked that it thrives best in 
rivers with rocky or gravelly bottoms, where 
stream and pool alternate. The spawning 
season isin April or May, therein differin 
from most of the other Salmonide, whic 
gencrally spawn late in the autumn : whercas 
the Grayling is in the finest condition in 
October and November, when Trout are out 
of senson. 


GREBE. (Podireps.) The name given 
to a natural group of Water birds, allied to 
the Divers. Their distingnishing characters 
are—a long, straight, and sharp pointed 
pill; no tail; the toes flattened, separate, 
but broadly fringed at their edges by a firm 
membrane. ‘This division of the webbed 
foot probably assists its action, in waters 
where there are many aquatic plants. The 
quickness with which they dive is very re- 
markable : their progression on land, how- 
ever, is extremely awkward; for they are 
obliged to lie upon the whole length of the 
body, and then to shuffle along like seals, b 
the action of their feet against the ground. 
Their flight is very feeble ; but in the act of 
otving; their wings are of great assistance to 
them. 


The GREAT-CRESTED Gren. (Podiceps 
cristatus.) The length of this bird is about 
twenty-one inches, and the expansion of 
its wings thirty. 
and black at the point, and between the 
bill and the eyes there is a stripe of black 
naked skin ; the irides are pale red, and the 
head is adorned with a large dusky crest, 
divided in the middle. The cheeks and 
' throat are surrounded with a long pendent 
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The bill is red at the base |! 
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ruff of a bright tawny colour edged with 
black ; the chin is white; the hind part of 
the neck and the back are of a sooty hue; 
and the rump is covered with long soft down, 
which supplies the place of a tall. The co- 
vert-feathers on the second and third joints 
of the wings and the secondaries are white ; 
all the other wing-feathers are dusky : the 
breast and belly are of asilvery white colour, 
soft and glossy ; the plumage under the wings 
is dusky; the outsides of the legs are also 
dusky, but the insides and the toes are a pale 
reen, This bird is found on almost every 
ake in the north of Europe, and is common 
in marshes and meres in many parts of 
England ; it breeds among reeds and flags, 
in a floating nest kept steady by the weeds 
of the margin; preys on fish; and very 
rarely quits ite watery abode, where by 
diving and swimming, it is taught to expect 
food and security. The Grebe is mostly 
valued for the plumage of its breast, the 
flesh being rank and nauseous. 

The other species of Grebes are the EaArED 
Greene (Podiceps auritus) ; the RED-NECKED 
GrEkE (Podiceps rubricollis); and the Lit- 
TLE GREBE (Podiceps minor). 


GREENFINCH.  (Chlorospiza_ chloris.) 
This bird, which is also known as the Green 
Linnet and Green Grosbeak, is rather larger 
than a Sparrow: the beak is thick and 
whitish : head and back yellowish green ; 
the edge of the feathers grayish inclining to 
ash-colour about the sides of the head and 
neck : rump and breast more yellow ; greater 
quills yellow on the outer webs ; tail slightly 
furkcd ; the middle feathers dusky, and the 
four outer feathers on ench side yellow on 
their exterior webs: legs flesh-colour. Fe- 
male less bright, and with a brown cast. 
The Greenfinch is one of the most common 
birds in this country : it builds its nest in a 
low and thick bush or hedge, of hay, stubble, 
grass, and moss, lined with hair, wool, and 
feathers ; laying four or five eggs of a pale 
green colour, sprinkled with small reddish 
spots, which are thickest at the larger ends. 
Its food is principally seed and grain ; and 
it is very easily tumed. Though Green- 
finches are frequently caged, their note is 
not to be much admired ; but some, if brought 
up from the nest, will learn to imitate the 
songs of most other birds. In the winter 
this bird flocks with the Chaffinches and 
Yellowhammers ; and migrates into warmer 
districts if the weather be very severe. 


GREYHOUND. (Canis (familiaris] 
graius.) This elegant variety of the hound 
is of no modern origin; for the sport of 
coursing the hare with Greyhounds was 
well known in Gaul in the fifth century ; 
and in the annals of our own country it is 
recorded that among the dogs kept by royal 
sportsmen of the olden time, this was one; 
nay, by the forest laws of king Canute it 
was enacted, that no one under the degree of 
a gentleman should presume to keep a grey- 
hound ; and even he could keep it only if he 
lived more than two miles beyond a royal 
forest, unless two of the dog’s toes were cut off. 
“The third Edward,” as Mr. Bell writes, “who 
usually held his Court at Greenwich during 
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the hunting season, in erder to be contiguous 
to his royal forest in Essex, kept his Grey- 
hounds, with his other dogs, in what has 
from that circumstance been called the Isle 
| of Dogs. In this instance, as in more ancient 
times, the game coursed by the Greyhounds 
was principally the Red Deer and the Fallow 
Deer; and it is clear that the dogs must 
necessarily have been of a very powerful 
| breed to have pulled down so large and 
active an animal.” The Greyhound is re- 
markable for the slenderness of its shape, 
the length and pointed form of its muzzle, 
and the extreme swiftness of its course ; it 
| bunts by sight, and not by scent, the nosc 











GRETHOUND.—(ANIS [FAMITIARIS] GRAITS,) 


being far from keen ; the ears droop at the 

oints, and the eyes are small ; the hack is 
proad and muscular; the body is lank, and 
very much contracted beneath ; the limbs 
combine length with muscular power ; the 
neck is Jong, the chest is capacious and deep ; 
and the tail is very slender, and curved up- 
wards.—The ITALIAN GREYHOUND is a small 
and very beautiful variety of the species 
above described ; but in this country it could 
be but of little value for any kind of hunting, 
as it is unable to bear even a very noderate 
degree of cold, and its delicate limbs are 
unequal to the labour of hard running.— 
; The IntsH GREYHOUND, on the contrary, 
originally called the Wolf-dog, from its 
having been used in hunting the Wolf when 
that animal infested the forests of Ireland, 
isa large and powerful animal ; indicating 
a considerable approach to the Greyhound 
in form, and supposed to be a cross of that 
species with the great Danish Dog. 


GRIFFIN. (Gypéetos.) A genus of Ac- 
cipitrine birds, which, though placed by 
Gmelin in his genus Falco, seem more nearly 
allied in their habits and conformation to 
the Vultures. (See GYPAETUS.]} 


GROSBEAK. (Coccothraustide and 
Ploceid.) There are a great variety of 
birds belonging to this genus; and their 
general appearance is very similar to birds 
of the Finch kind. They are distinguished 
by a strong and thick bill, by means of 
which they are enabled to break the stones 
of cherries and other fruit with the greatest 
facility. In general thcy are a shy, solitary 
' race, chiefly residing at n distance from the 
abodes of man; and very few of them are 
calculated to add much to the harmony of 
‘the grove by their “duleet warblings.” 
| Their feet have three toes before and one 


| = 


behind ; and their food generally consists of 
fruits and seeds. Some of the principal 
species are hereunder described. 


The IAWFINcH Grospeak. (Coccothraus- 
tes vulgaris.) This bird is an inhabitant of 
the milder climates of Europe, visiting this 
country only occasionally in severe wintera, 
and being nowhere very numerous. The 
bill is of a horn colour, conical, and pro- 
digiouel y thick at the base; the space be- 
tween the bill and the eye, and thence to 
the chin and throat, is black; the top 
of the head reddish chestnut; the cheeks 
somewhat paler, and the back part of the 
neck grayish ash: the back and smaller wing- 
coverts chestnut ; the greater wing-coverts 
gray, in some almost white, forming a band 
across the wing; the quills are all black, 
excepting some of the secondarics nearest 
the body, which are brown; and the four 
outer quills seem as if clipped off at the ends : 
the breast and belly pale rusty, growing 
whiter towards the vent; the tail is black, 
the ends of the middle feathers excepted, 
which are gray ; the outer ones are tipped 
with white; legs pule brown These birds 
vary considerably; in some the head is 
wholly black: in others, the whole upper 
part of the body is of that colour ; while 
others have been met with entirely white, 
excepting the wiugs. The female greatly 
resembles the male, but her plumage is Jess 
vivid. These birds generally inhabit the 
woods during smmincr, and in winter resort 
near the hamlets and farms. The female 
builds her nest in trees, of small dry roots 
and grass, lined with wool, feathers, &c. 
The egys ure of a bluish-green colour, with 
brown spots. 


The Pink Grospeak (Loxia enucleator) 
is rather larger than the preceding, being 
nearly nine inches long. Beak dusky, very 
thick at the base, and hooked at the tip: 
head, neck, breast, and rump, rose-coloured 
crimson; hack and lesser wing-coverts 
black ; greater wing-coverts tipped with 
white, forming two bars on the wing ; quills 
and secondaries black, the latter edged with 
white ; belly und vent straw-coloured. This 
bird 18 common in various parts of America, 
but is found only in this island in the pine 
forests of Scotland, where it is supposed to 
breed ; its more native habitations are the 
pine forests of Siberia, Lapland, and the 
north of Russia. They build on trees, at a 
small distance from the ground, and there 
are generally four white eggs, which are 
hatched carly in June. 


The GrENADIER GROSBEAR. (Pyromelana 
orix.) This species is gregarious, and builds 
its nest in Jarge societies, among the reeds, 
near the rivera and ponds in the vicinity of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The brilliant plu- 
mage of these birds is described as being very 
striking. The forehead, sides of the head, 
chin, breast, and belly, are black; wings 
brown, with pale edges ; the rest of the body 
a most beautiful red; lower part of the 
thighs brown ; legs pale. In size the Grena- 
dier Grosbeak may be compared with the 
house-sparrow. 
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The CarpinaL Grosneak. (Cardinalis | trunks prevents the birds from heing at- 
Virginianus ; Loxia cardinalia of Linnwus.) | tacked by monkeys and othcr noxious ani- 
This species, which is sometimes called | mals. The method in which their nests are 
the Cardinal-bird, is eight inches in | made is very curious. On one tree there 
Jength. The general plumage is a fine red: | could not be less than from eight hundred 
the bill pale red, and stout: on the head is | to a thousand under one general roof. T 
# crest; and round the bill, and on the | call it a roof, because it resembles that of a 

thatched house, and projects over the en- 
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trance of the nest below in a very singular 
manner. The industry of these birds seems 
almost equal to that of the bee. Throughout 
the day they appear to be busily employed 
in carrying a fine species of grass, which is 
the principal material they employ for the 
purpose of erecting this extraordinary work, 
as well as for additions and repairs. Thou h 
my short stay in the country was not suffi- 
cient to satisfy me by ocular prvof that they 
added to their nest as they annually in- 
creased in numbers; still, from the many 
trees which I have scen borne down by the 
weight, and others which I have observed 
with their boughs completely covered over, 
it would appear that this is really the case. 
When the tree, which is the support of this 
avriul city, is obliged to give way to the in- 
crease of weight, it is obvious that they are 
no longer protect and ea under of per 
cessity of rebuilding in other trees. One o 
throat, the colour is black: the quill and ; these deserted neat I had the curiosity to 
tail feathers is not of so bright a red as the | break down to inform myself of the internal 
body. The song of the Cardinal Grosbeak | structure of it: and fyund it equaily inge- 
very much resembles that of the nightingale, | nious with the external. There are many 
and during the spring and summer its sweet | entrances, each of which forms a regular 
notes are Ticard from the tops of the highest | street, with nests on both sides, at about two 
trees. It is mct with in several parts of | inches distance from each other. The grass 
North America; and is said to collect toge- | with which they build is called the Bosh- 
ther great quantities of maize and buck- | man's-grass: and I believe the seed of it to 
wheat, of which it is very fond. be their principal food ; though, on examin- 
ing their nests, I found the wings and legs 
| of differcnt insects. From every appearance 
aiN9 nest which I dissected had been inha- 
lead colour; surrounded at the base with mee WuEh ee oeanilere vehioe pes 
biack feathers: quills and tail brown, with | his, therefore, I conceive to amount nearly 
a mixture of green ; wing coverts with a red | to a proof that the animals added to it at 
band; all the rest of the plumage tor ? | different times, as they found necessary from 
legs dusky. It is sometimes found entirely | the increase of the family, or rather of the 
blue, except a black spot between the be nation or community.” 
andeye. This specics is a native of Brazil. : 

We might give many more specimens of GROUND PIG. (Aulacodus Swinderia- 
the Grosbeak genus, if the descriptions were | zus.) ‘The name of w South African Rodent 
likely to afford matter of an interesting | belonging to the sub-family Echimyna: it 
character; and we may also observe that | gets its name from its burrowing habits. 


the most important species will be found GROUND SQUIRREL. (Tamias.) A 
under other well-known names, as the Bull- | penus of Rodent mammalia allied to the true 


finch, Greenfinch, &c. But there is one, | ¢04; a RE DEENS F 
called the Sociable Grosbeak, whose habits | Dy neuen Pe cee panes 


are worthy of particular notice; and with | panit of retreating into subterrancous holes. 


this specics we shall conclude :— The s 6G : a 
ee e Strirep Grounn SQUIRREL (Zamias 
The Sociazie Grosneak.  (Phileterus | seyiqtus) is a very small species, inhabiting 


socius.) This bird, which is about the size of a s vinint ed : 
Bullfinch, and whose prevailing colour is a the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains. The 


fous I snhabits the interior country | general colour is reddish above, mixed with 
at the Cape of sca "Hone, here it packer : * | black, and whitish beneath, with four broad 
wpe 9 aon 


; 4 white lines on the back. It has not been 
queen ee as ams ene Eo niige observed to ascend trees, but nestles in holes, 
: : - ; ay. or on the edges of rocks; and the nest is 
pra vg togetor in uch ares ciety | composed of & most extraordinary quantity 
i y of vegetable substances. Its principal food 


ee eee AR agueearge apie ee seems to consist of the seeds of the pine. 


large size, and appear to be well calculated | LisTER’S Grotnp SqrirreL  (Zamsias 
for the purpose, as the smoothness of their | Lister?) makes a burrow, generally, about 
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CARDINAT, GROANHAK. 
(OARDINALIS VIRGINIANUS,) 
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The Biur GrossBkak (Guiraca ceerulea) 
is about six inches in length; the bill strong, 
thick at the base, sharp-pointed, and of a 
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the roots of trees, or along fences and walls, 
often of considerable extent, and having 
several branches, and always two openings. 
On the back are five longitudinal black 
bands, separated on each side by two white 
ones. It is a very pretty, lively, and fami- 
liar animal, well known in the United 
States. <A closely allicd species is said to be 
extremely cominon in Siberia, inhabiting 
the maple and birch woods of that country, 
and generally forming their nests or burrows 
near the root of some tree: they are never 
known to ascend trees in the manner of 
other Squirrels, unless suddenly surprised or 
pursued, when they climb with great expe- 
dition, and conceal themselves among the 
branches: they collect their stores during 
the autumnal scason, and on the setting in 
of winter conceal themselves in their bur- 
rows, the entrances of which they stop, and 
pass the greatest part of the veo season 
in slecp, and in fecding on their collected 
stores. 


GROUSE. Under this general name are 
comprehended several species of birds classed 
by Linnwus in the genus Jefrao. Their dis- 
tinguishing characters are, that they have 
short arched bills; that their exterior and 
_ interior tocs are connected to the first joint 
| of the middle toe by a small membrane ; 
, that their legs are feathered down to the 
fect ; and that they have a broad naked red 
skin over each eye. 


The Woop Grovsr, called also the Cock or 
THE Woop, and in Scotland CAreRrcaliLZikz, 
(Tetrao urogallus) is a magnificent species, 
two feet nine inches in length, nearly four feet 
in extended breadth, and weighs from eight 
to fourteen pounds. The bill is very strong, 
convex, and of a light hor colour; over 
each eye there is a naked skin, of a bright 
red; irides hazel; the nostrils small, and 
almost hid under a covering of short dusky 
feathers, which extend under the throat, and 
are there much longer and darker than the 
rest : the head and neck are ele uuly 
marked with small transverse lines of blac 
and gray, as are also the back and wings, 
but more irregularly. The upper part of 
the breast is of’ a rich glossy green hue ; the 
rest of the breast and belly are black, mixed 
with a few white feathers: the sides are 
marked like the neck: the coverts of the 
wings are crossed with undulated lines of 
black and reddish brown ; the exterior webs 
of the greater quill feathers are black ; the 
bend of the wing and under tail coverts pure 
white : the tail consists of cighteen feathers, 
and is rounded in shape, and black, with o 
small white spot on the outer feather on 
each side, near the extremity : the legs arc 
very stout, and covered with brown silky 
feathers, with loose webs ; the feet and claws 
horn colour, and the toes furnished on each 
side with a strong pectinated membrane. 
The female is considerably less than the 
male, and differs from him greatly in her 
colours: her throat is red; the transverse 
bars on the head, neck, and back are red 
and black; the breast reddish, varied with 
a few white spots ; belly barred with orange 
and black, the top of each feather white ; 
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the back and wings mottled with reddish 
brown and black ; the scapulars tipped with 
white: the tail is of a dcep rust colour, 
barred with black, and tipped with white. 

This fine bird inhabits wouded and moun- 
tainous countries, particularly pine forests 
or plantations of juniper. In Russia, Swe- 
den, and other northern countries, it is very 
common in the forests of pine, which there 
abound ; and the cones of the fir trees, which 
it eats, as well as various plants and berries, 
at some seasons give an unpleasant flavour 
to its flesh. It was formerly met with in 
Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, and 
parts of North Wales; but it is now very 
rarely indeed seen in these islands. Early 
in the spring the season for pairing com- 
mences: during this period the cock places 
himself on an eminence, where he displays 
a variety of attitudes, appearing unconscious 
of danger, and insensible to all around him : 
the feathers on his head stand erect, his neck 
swells, his tail is expanded, and his wings 
droop ; his eyes sparkle, and the scarlet 
patch on each side of his head assumes a 
deeper dye; he at the same time utters his 
singular cry, which has been compared to 
the sound produced by the whetting of a 
scythe: it may be heard at na considerable 
distance, and never fails to draw to him his 
faithful mate. The female lays from eight 
to sixteen eggs, which are white, irregularly 
spotted with yellow, and larger than those 
of the common hen: they are generally 
placed in a dry situation, in an artless nest 
upon the ground, composed of heath tons; 
but she covers her eggs carefully with leaves 
when she is under the necessity of leaving 
them in search of food. As soon as the 
young are hatched they follow the mother, 
who leads them to procure the pupa of ants 
and wild mountain berries, which are their 
first food. 


Biack Grousze; Buack Game; JIFaAtTH- 
cock, or BLack Cock. ( Tetrao tetrir.) 
The male bird is about two fect in length, 
and the expansion of his wings two feet 





BLACK GROUSE.—(TETRAO TETNIX,) 


The prevailing colour of his plumage 
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neck, back, and rump ; the rest of the body 
being dull black. The bill is dark ; the eyes 
deep blue ; below each eye is a spot of dirty 
white, and eyebrows formed of a naked space 
of bright scarlet. The lesser wing-coverts 
are dusky brown ; the greater white, which 
extends to the ridge of the wing, forming a 
spot of that colour on the shoulder when the 
wing is closed; the quills are brown, the 
lower parts and tips of the secondaries white, 
forming a bar of white across the wing: the 
tail is black, changing to deep violet, and 
when spread out, the feathers form a curve 
on each side ; the under tail-coverts are pure 
white: the legs and thighs dark brown, 
mottled with white ; the feet brown. Like 
the former species, these birds are common 
in Russia, Siberia, and other northern coun- 
tries, chiefly in wooded and mountainous 
situations ; and in the northern parts of our 
own island on uncultivated moors. The 
female is about one third less than the male ; 
her tail is much less forked, and she differs 
from him considerably in colour ; the head, 
neck, and breast being striped transversely 
with red and black ; the back, wing-coverts, 
and rump deep red, varied with black lines ; 
and the tail feathers black, with oblique 
zigzag red stripes, and tipped with white. 
The males are polygamous, and fight despe- 
rately with each other for the females, It 
is said that when the vanquished are put to 
flight, and the victors are left in possession 
of the field, they place themselves on an 
eminence, clap their wings, and with loud 
cries give notice to their females, who im- 
mediately resort to the spot. The hen makes 
an artless nest on the heathy ground, and 
usually lays from six to ten eggs, of a dirty 
white colour, blotched with spots of rusty 
brown. The young follow the hen for somc | 
time, but quit her at the commencement of 
the winter, and keep together in flocks of 
seven or eight till the spring. ‘Their food 
consists principally of fruits and berries, and 
in winter, of the tops of the heath and birch ; 
but, though they are particularly fond of: 
wild and mountainous places, in summer 
they frequently come down from their lofty 
situations for the sake of feeding on corn. 








The Rurren GrovseE (Bonasia umbellus) 
is thus described in Wilson’s American Orni- 
thology :—“ This clegant species is well 
known in almost every quarter of the United 
States, and appears to inhabit a very exten- 
sive range ofcountry. Itiscommon at Moose 
Fort, on Hudson’s Bay, in lat. 61°; is fre- 
quent in the upper parts of Georgia; very 
abundant in Kentucky and the Indiana ter- 
ritory ; and was found by Captains Lewis 
and Clarke in crossing the great range of 
mountains that divide the waters of the 
Columbia and Missouri, more than three 
thousand miles, by their measurement, from 
the mouth of the latter. Its favourite places 
of resort are high mountains, covered with 
the balsam pine, hemlock, and such like 
evergreens. Unlike the pinnated grouse, it 
always prefers the woods ; is seldom or never 
found in open plains; but loves the pine 
sheltered declivities of mountains near 
streams of water. This great difference of 
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disposition in two species, whose food seems | 
to be nearly the same, is very extraordinary. | 
In those open plains called the Barrens of | 
Kentucky, the pinnated grouse was seen in 

reat numbers, but none of the ruffed ; while ; 
in the high groves with which that singular | 
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RUFFED GROUSE.—(RONASIA OMGFLT.118,) | 
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tract of country is interspersed, the latter, | 
or pheasant, was frequently met with; but 
not a single individual of the former. ! 

The native haunts of the pheasant being a 
cold, high, mountainous and woody country, 
it is natural to cxpect that, as we descend 
from thence to the cea shores, and the low, 
flat, and warm climate of the Southern 
States, these birds should become more rare ; | 
and such indeed is the case. In the lower 
parts of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, they 
are very seldoin observed: but, as we 
advance inlund to the mountains, they . 
again inake their appearance. In the lower , 
parts of New Jersey, we indeed occasionally ! 
meet with them; but this is owing to the : 
more northerly situation of the country ; for | 
even here they are far less numerous than | 
among the muuntains. 

“Dr. ‘Turton, and several other English | 
writers, have spoken of a long-tailed grouse, ! 
said to inhabit the back parts of Virginia, | 
which can be no other than the present spe- i 
cics, there being, as far ax I am acquainted, ° 
only these two, the ruffed and pinnated | 
grouse, found native within the United 
States. 

“Fhe manners of the pheasant are soli- 
tary; they are seldom found in coveys of : 
more than four or five together, and more | 
usually in pairs, or singly. They Icave | 
their sequestered haunts in the woods early | 
in the morning, and seek the path or rvad, | 
to pick up gravel, and glean among the | 
droppings of the horses. In travelling among 
the mountains that bound the Susquehanna, 
I was always able to furnish myself with an 
abundant supply of these birds every morn- 
ing without leaving the path. If the wea- 
ther be foggy, or lowering, they are sure to 
be seen in such situations. They generally 
move along with grent stateliness. The 
drumming, as it is usually called, of the 
pheasant, is another singularity of this spe- 
cies. This is performed by the male alone. 
In walking through solitary wovuds, fre- 
quented by these birds, a stranger is sur- 
prised by suddenly hearing a kind of thump- 
ing very similar to that produced by striking ! 
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two full-blown ox-bladders together, but 
much louder; the strokes at first are slow 
and distinct, but gradually increase in ra- 
pidity, till they run into each other, resem- 
bling the rumbling sound of very distant 
thunder, dying away gradually on the car. 
After a few minutes’ pause, this is again 
repeated, and, in a calm day, may be heard 
nearly half a mile off. This drumming is 
most common in spring, and is the call of 
the cock to his favourite female. It is pro- 
duced in the following manner: The bird, 
standing on an old prostrate log, generally 
in a retired and sheltered situation, lowers 
his wings, erects his expanded tail, contracts 
his throat, elevates the two tufts of feathers 
on the neck, and inflates his whole body, 
something in the manner of the turkey cock, 
strutting and wheeling about with great 
stateliness. After a few mancuvres of this 
kind, he begins to strike with his stiffened 
wings in short and quick strokes, which be- 
come more and more rapid until they run 
into each other, as has been already described. 
This is most common in the morning and 
evening, though I have heard them drum- 
ming at all hours of the day. By means of 
this, the gunner is led to the place of his 
retreat ; though, to those unacquainted with 
the sound, there is great deception in the 
supposed distance, it gencrally appearing to 
be much nearer than it really is. 

“The pheasant begins to pair in April, 
and builds its nest carly in May. This is 
placed on the ground, at the root of a bush, 
old log, or other sheltered and solitary situ- 
ation, well surrounded with withered leaves. 
Unlike that of the quail, it is open above, 
and is usually composed of dry leaves and 
grass. The eggs arc from nine to fifteen in 
number, of a brownish white, without any 
spota, and nearly as large as those of a pul- 
lei. The young leave the nest as soon as 
hatched, and are directed by the cluck of 
the mother, very much in the manner of the 
common hen. On being surprised, she ex- 
hibits all the distress and affectionate 
inana@uvres of the quail, and of most other 
birds, to lead you away from the spot. I 
vnce started a hen pheasant with a single 
young one, seemingly only a few days old ; 
there might have been more, but I observed 
only this one. The mother fluttered before 
me for a moment; but, suddenly darting 
towards the young one, seized it in her bill, 
and flew off along the surface through the 
woods, with great steadiness and rapidity, 
till she was beyond my sight, leaving me In 
great surprise at the incident. 
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rest would be unnatural. She therefore 
usually takes the only possible mode of 
saving them in that case, by decoying the 
person in pursuit of herself, by such a na- 
tural imitation of lameness as to impose on 
most people. But here, in the case of a sin- 
ded solitary young one, she instantly altered 
er plan, and adopted the most simple and 
effectual means for its preservation. 

“The pheasant generally springs within a 
few yards, with a loud whirring noise, and 
flies with great vigour through the woods, 
beyond reach of view, before it alights. With 
a good dog, however, they are easily found ; 
and at some times exhibit a singular degree 
of infatuation, by looking down from the 
branches where they sit, on the dog below, 
who, the more noise he keeps up, seems the 
more to confuse and stupify them, so that 
they may be shot down, one by one, till the 
whole are killed, without attempting to fly 
off. In such cases those on the lower limbs 
must be taken first; for, should the upper 
ones be first killed, in their fall they alarm 
those below, who ane fly off. In 
deep snows they are usually taken in traps, 
commonly dead traps, supported by a figure 
4 trigger. At this season, when suddenly 
alarmed, they frequently dive into the snow, 
particularly when it has newly fallen, and, 
coming out at a considerable distance, again 
take wing. They are pretty hard to kill, 
and will often carry off a large load to the 
distance of two hundred yards, and drop 
down dead. Svumetimes, in the depth of 
winter, they approach the farm house, and 
lurk near the barn, or about the garden. 
They have also been often taken young, and 
tamed, so as to associate with the fowls; 
and their eggs have frequently been hatched 
under the common hen; but these rarcly 
survive until full grown. .They are exceed- 
ingly fond of the sceds of grapes; occasion- 
ally eat ants, chestnuts, blackberries, and 
various vegetables. Formerly they were 
numerous in the immediate vicinity of Phi- 
ludelphia: but, as the wouds were cleared 
and population increased, they retreated to 
the interior. At present there are very few 
to be found within several miles of the city, 
and those only singly, in the most solitary 
and retired woody recesses. 

“The pheasant is in best order for the 
table in September and October. At this 
season they feed chiefly on whortleberries, 
and the little red aromatic partridge-berrien; 
the last of which give their flesh a peculiar 
delicate flavour. With the former our 


I made a} mountains are literally covered from August 


very close and active search around the spot | to November; and these constitute, at that 


fur the rest, but without success. 
a striking instance of something more than 
what is termed blind instinct, in this remark- 
able deviation from her usual manwuvres 





Here was | season, the greater part of their fuod. During 


the deep snows of winter, they have recourse 
to the buds of alder, and the tender buds of 
the laurel. I have frequently found their 


when she has a numerous brood. It would | crops distended with a large handful of these 


have been impossible for me to have injured 
this affectionate mother, who had exhibited 
such an example of presence of mind, reason, 
and sound judgment, as must have convinced 
the most bigoted udvocates of mere instinct. 
To carry off a whole brood in this manner 
at once would have been impossible, and to 
attempt to save one at the expense of the 
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latter alone; and it has been confidently 
asserted, that, after having fed for sume time 
on the laure] buds, their flesh becomes highly 
dangerous to eat of, partaking of the poisun- 
ous qualitics of the plant. The same has 
been asserted of the flesh of the deer, when, 
in severe weather and deep snows, they sub- 
sist on the leaves aud bark of the laurel. 
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, Though I have myself ate freely of the flesh 

| of the pheasant, after emptying it of large 

| quantities of laural buds, without expericnc- 
ing any bad consequences, yet, from the 
respectability of these, some of them eminent 

pean. who have particularized cases 
n which it has proved deleterious, and even 
fatal, I am inclined to believe, that, in cer- 
tain cases, where this kind of food has been 
long continued, and the birds allowed to 
remain undrawn for several days, until the 
contents of the crop and stomach have had 
time to diffuse themselves through the fiesh, 
as is too often the case, it may be unwhole- 
some and even dangerous. Great numbers 
of these birds are Drosens to our markets, 
at all times, during fail and winter; some 
of which are brought from a distance of 
more than a hundred miles, and have been 
probably dead a week or two, unpicked and 
undrawn, before they are purchased for the 
table. HKegulations, prohibiting them from 
being brought to market unless picked and 
drawn, Would, very probably, be o sufficient 
security from all danger. At these incle- 
ment seasons, however, they are generally 
lean and dry; and, indced, at all times, 
their flesh is far inferior to that of the quail, 
or of the piunated grouse. They are usually 
sold,in Philadelphia market, at from three 
quarters of a dollar to a dollarand a quarter 
@ pair, and sometimes higher. 

“The pheasant, or partridge of New 
England, is eighteen inches long, and twen- 
ty-three inches in extent; bill, a horn 
colour, paler below; eye, reddish hazel, 
immediately above which is a small spot of 
bare skin, of a scarlet colour ; crested ; head 
and neck, variegated with black, red brown, 
white, and pale brown; sides of the neck 
furnished with a tuft of large black feathers, 
twenty-nine or thirty in number, which it 
occasionally raises; this tuft covers a large 

| space of the neck destitute of feathers ; b y 
above, a bright rust colour, marked wit. 
oval spots of yellowish white, and sprinkled 
with black; wings, plain olive brown, ex- 
teriorly edged with white, spotted with 
olive; the tail is rounding, extends five 

| inches beyond the tips of the wings, is of a 
peigut reddish brown, beautifully marked | 
with numerous waving transverse bars of | 

black, is also crossed by a broad band of | 
black, within half an inch of the tip, which | 
is bluish white, thickly sprinkled and 
speckled with black; body below, white, 
marked with large blotches of pale brown ; | 
the legs are covered half way to the feet 
with hairy down of a brownish white colour; 
legs and feet, pale ash; toes, pectinated 
along the sides ; the two exterior ones joined 

at the base, as far as the first joint, by a 

inembrane ; vent, yellowish rust colour. 

“The female, and young birds, differ in 
having the ruff or tufts of feathers on the 
neck of a dark brown colour; as well as 
the bar of black on the tail inclining much 
to the same tint.” 
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Rep Grousez; Moor Cock, or Gorcock. 
(Lagopus Scoticus.) This species is much 
{smaller than the Black Grouse, its length 


| being only about fifteen inches, and its ex- 
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panded width twenty-six. The bill is black, | 
and at its base is a white spot on cach side: : 
the throat is red ; cach eye is arched with a | 
large naked spot, of a bright scarlet: the | 
plumage on the head and neck is a light | 
tawny red, each feather being marked with 
several transverse para of bluck, the back | 
and scapulars are a deeper red, and on the | 
middle of each feather is a large black spot; | 
the breast and belly are of a purplish hue, . 
crossed with small dusky lines: the tail 
consists of sixteen feathers, of equal lengths, 
the four middlemost barred with red, the | 
others black: the thighs are a pale red, ob- 
scurely barred with biack ; the legs and feet : 
are clothed with soft white feathers duwn to 
the claws, which are strong, and of a light 
colour. This species seems to be peculiar to 
Britain : it is very plentiful in the Wigh- | 
lands of Scotland, and by no means scarce 
in any of the wild, heathy,and mountainous . 
tracty in the northern counties of England ° 
and Wales. Red Grouse pair in the spring, 
and luy from six to ten eggs: the young 
brood followa the hen during the whole | 
summer; and in winter they unite in flocks ; 
of forty or ng they are never seen in the 
vallcys, but always kecp on the summits of . 
hills, where they feed on mountain berries, 
&c., and are exccedingly shy and wild. 
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Wiuutr Grouse. (See PrarmicGay.] 


LONG-TAILED Grouse. (Tetrao Phasi- 
anelus.) This bird, which is about the — 
size of a pheasant, inhabits the mountainous ' 
parts of the country about Hudson's Bay, 
and other northern parts of the American | 
continent. The bill is dusky, the head and | 
neck are of a bright reddish brown, varie- . 
gated with transverse waved dusky lines; | 
the plumage of the back, wings, and tail is 
black in the middle, indented with bright 
brown on the sides, and transversely marked | 
with black and brown at the tips; the outer 
coverts of the wings, and the quill feathers ; 
next the back, have white tips; and the , 
primaries have spots of white along their . 
outer webs. The two middle feathers of the 
tail are considerably the longest, the rest , 
gradually shortening on each side : the upper : 
part of the breast is brown, but by degrees ; 
becomes white; as do the belly, the sidea | 
under the wings, and the covert feathers ' 
under the tail. The legs are covered with | 
fine filiform feathers of a pale brown colour, ! 
transversely variegated with dusky lines. | 
They feed upon juniper berries and_ buds; | 
associate in small flocks ; and lay their eggs, ; 
which vary from ten to sixteen, in a nest on | 
the ground, artléssiy composed of grass, and 
lined witha few feathers : the egga are white, | 
and are hatched about the middle of June, the 
young immediately following the mother. 
rhe flesh of these birds is held in great es- 
timation. 


Canapa Grouse. (7etrao Canadensis.) 
This species, which is found in great abun- 
dance in the most northerly parts of America, 
is rather more than thirteen inches in length; | 
the female two inches less. The upper 
parts of the head, neck, and body of the 
male bird are transversely barred with dusky 
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and gray brown ; over the cyclids is a bare 
red space ; nostrils covered with black, with 
asmall white spot on each side, and one 
beneath ; throat, breast, and belly, black ; 
the latter spotted with white, except the 





with grey-brown and dusky; the feathers 


with rufous: feathers of the tarsi gray- 
brown : claws gray : beak black. 


PiInnateD Grouse. (Tetrao Cupido.) In 
its voice, manners, and peculiarity of plu- 
mage, the Pinnated Grouse is the most siu- 
gular, and, in its fiesh, the most excellent, 
of all those of its tribe that inhabit the 
territory of the United States. Though an 
inhabitant of different and very distant dis- 
tricts of North America, this rare bird is 
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PINNATED GROUSE —(THrRAO CUPIDO,) 


extremely particular in selecting his place 
of residence, pitching only upon those tracts 
whose features and productions correspond 
with his modes of life, and avoiding immense 
intermediate regions that he never visits. 
Open dry plains, thinly interspersed with 
trees, or partially overgrown with shrub oak, 
are his favourite haunts: their predilection 
. for such situations being, according tou the 
| opinion of Wilson, to be best accounted for 
| by considering the following facts and cir- 
| cumstances :— First, their mode of flight is 
| generally direct, and laborious, and ill cal- 
culated for the labyrinth of a high and thick 
forest, crowded and intersected with trunks 
and arms of trees, that require continual 
evolution of wing, or sudden turnings, to 
which they are by no means accustomed. 
Secondly, their known dixlike of ponds, 
marshes, or watery places, which they avoid 
on all occasions, drinking but seldom, and 
it is believed, never from such places. The 
last, and probably the strongest inducement 
to their preferring these plaina, is the small 
acorn of the shrub oak; the strawberries, 
huckleberries, and partridge-berries, with 
which they abound, and which constitute 
the principal part of the food of these birds. 
These brushy thickets also afford them ex- 
cellent shelter, being almost impenetrable 
to dogs or birds of prey. 

The Pinnated Grouse is nineteen inches 
long, twenty-seven inches in extent, and 
weighs about three pounda; the neck is fur- 
nished with supplemental wings, each com- 
posed of eighteen feathers, five of which are 
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middle : sides of the body barred transversely 


with a white stripe near the tip: under tail 
coverts black and white : tail black, tipped 
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black, and about three inches long ; the rest 
shorter, also black, streaked laterally with 
brown, and of unequal lengths; the head is 
slightly crested ; over the eye is an elegant 
semicircular comb of rich orange, which the 
bird has the poses of raising or relaxing ; 
under the neck wings are two loose, pendu- 
lous, and wrinkled skins, extending along 
the side of the neck for two-thirds of its 
length, each of which, when inflated with 
air, resembles, in bulk, colour, and surface, 
a middle-sized orange; chin, creram-co- 
loured ; under the cye runs a dark streak of 
brown; whole upper parts mottled trans- 
versely with black, reddish brown, and 
white ; tail short, very much rounded, and 
of a plain brownish soot colour ; throat ele- 
gantly marked with touches of reddish 
brown, white, and black ; lower part of the 
breast and belly, pale brown, marked trans- 
versely with white ; legs covered tu the toes 
with hairy down of a dirty drab colour ; feet 
dull yellow ; toes pectinated ; vent whitish 5 
bill brownish horn colour; eye: reddish 
hazel. The female is considerably less; of 
a lighter colour ; destitute of the neck wings, 
the naked yellow skin on the neck, and the 
semicircular comb of yellow over the eye. 
The season for pairing is in March, and 
the breeding time is continued through 
April and May. Then the male Grouse 
distinguishes himself by a peculiar sound. 
When he utters it, the parts about the throat 
are sensibly inflated and swelled. It may 
be heard on a still morning for three or 
more miles. This nvise is a sort of ventri- 
loquism. It does not strike the ear of a 
bystander with much force, but impresses | 
him with the idea, thongh produced within 
afew rods of him, of a voice a mile or two 
distant. This note is highly characteristic. 
Though very peculiar, it is termed tooting, 
from its resemblance to the blowing of a 
conch or horn from a remote quarter. The 
female makes her nest on the ground, in 
recesses very rarely discovered by men ; and 
she usually lays from ten to twelve brown- 
ish-coloured egys, much resembling those of 
a guinea-hen. When hatched, the brood is 
protected by her alone. Surrounded by her 
young, the mother bird exceedingly re- 
sembles a domestic hen with her chickena. 
When at such times they are surprised, the 
dam utters a cry of alarm; and while the 
little ones are hurrying to a place of safety, 
their anxious parent beguiles the spectator 
by drooping and fluttering her wings, limp- 
ing along the path, rulling over in the dirt, 
and other pretences of inability to walk or 



























































During the period of mating, and while 
the females are occupied in incubation, the 
males have a practice of assembling, prin- 
cipally by themselves. To some select and 
central spot where there is very little under- 
wood, they repair from the adjoining dis- 
trict. From the exercises perfurmed there, 
this is called a scratching place. The time 
of meeting is the break of day. As soon aa 
the light appears, the company assembles 
from every side, sometimes to the number of 
forty or fifty. When the dawn is past, the 
ceremony begins by a low tooting from one 
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of the cocks. 
and they presently come forth one by one 
from the bushes, strutting about with all 
the pride and ostentation they can display. 
Their necks are incurvated ; the feathers on 
them are erected into a sort of ruff; the 
plumes of their tails are expanded like fans ; 
they strut about in a style resembling the 
pomp of the turkey-cock. They seem to vie 
with each other in stateliness ; and, as they 
pass each other, frequently cast looks of in- 
sult, and utter notes of defiance. These are 
the signals for battles. They engage with 
wonderful spirit and flerceness ; and during 
their contests, they leap a foot or two from 
the ground, and utter a cackling, screaming, 
and discordan: cry. These places of ex- 
hibition have been often discovered by the 
hunters; and a fatal discovery it has been 
for the poor Grouse. Their destroyers con- 
struct for themselves lurking holes made of 
pine branches, ealled “ bough houses,” within 
a few yarda of the spot. Hither they repair 
with their fowling-pieces, in the latter part 
of the night, and wait the appearance of 
the birds. Watching the moment when 
two are proudly eyeing each other, or en- 
gaged in battle, or when a greater number 
cau be seen in a range, they pour on them a 
destructive charge of shot. They com- 
monly keep together in coveys of ten or a 
dozen, or packs, as the phrase is, until the 
pairing season: and it has been remarked, 
that when a company of sportsmen have 
surrounded a pack of Grouse, the birds 
selilom or never rise upon their piniona 
while they are encircled; but each runs 
along till it has passed the person that is 
nearest, and then flutters eff with the utmost 
expedition,—The interesting facts contained 
in the foregoing account are derived from 
the inimitable “ American Ornithology ” by 
Alex. Wilson. 


GRUB. A name applied more especially 
to the hexapod worms or maggots hatched 
from the eggs of beetles. 


GRUIDZE. The name of the fnmily of 
wading birds represented by the Crane. 


GRUS. A genus of Grallatorial birds 
belonging to the family Gride. (See 
Cranz.] 


GRYLLIDA. The second family be- 

longing to the Saltaturial Orthoptera ; con- 

' taluing the Field and Ifouse Cricket. [See 
! Cricker.] 


GUACTTARO BIRD. (Steatornis Caripen- 
ais.) A bird of South America, belonging 
to the family of Gaotsuckers (Caprimulgide), 
relative to the locality and habits of which a 
most interesting accuunt is given by Baron 
Humboldt, in his “ Personal Narrative.” 
This bird is of the size of a commun fowl ; 
the plumage sombre, brownish-grey, mixed 
with small strie and black dots ; large white 
heart-shaped spots bordered with biack on 
the head, and on the wing and tail feathers ; 
but no spots on the back : the bill is horny, 
wide, and long ; the upper mandible hooked ; 
and the base is furnished with stiff hairs, 
directed forwards. 
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This is answered by another ; 
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The following narrative is derived, in a 
somewhat abridged form, from an article by 
the talented author of Zoological Recren- 
tions. —“ When they (Humboldt and his 
party) arrived at the foot of the lofty moun- 
tain of Guacharo, they were only four hun- 
dred paces from the cavern, without yet 
perceiving the entrance. The torrent runs 
in a hollow excavated by the waters; and 
they went on under a ledge or cornice, the 
projection of which prevented them from 
seeing the sky. The path winds like the 
river, and, at the last turning, they sud- 
denly stood before the immense opening 
of the cave. The (Cueva del Guacharo is 
pierced in the vertical profile of a rock, and 
the entrance is towards the south, forming a 
vault eighty feet broad and seventy-two feet 
hhiigh, an elevation but a fifth less than that 
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GUACHARO.—(SrRATORNIG CARIPENSIS,) 
of the Louvre. The rock surmounting the 


cavern was covered with trees of gigantic 
height, and all the luxuriant profusion of 


an intertropical vegetation. The travellers 
saw with astonishment plantain-leaved he- 
liconias eighteen feet in height, the praga 
palm, and tree arums, follow the banks of 
the river, even to the subterranean places. 
There the vegetation continues, as in the 
deep crevices of the Andes, half shut out 
from the light of day, nor dues it disappear 
till a distance of thirty or forty paces from 
the entrance. ‘Che party went forward for 
about four hundred and thirty feet without 
being obliged to light their torches. Where 
the light began to fail, they heard from afar 
the hoarse cries of the Guacharo birds. 
These birds quit the cavern only at night- 
fall, especially when there is moonlight ; 
and Iumboldt remarks that it is almost the 
only frugivorous nocturnal bird yet known. 
It feeds on very hard fruits, and the Indiana 
assured him that it does not pursue either 
the lamellicorn insects or those phakene 
which serve as food to the goatsuckers. He 
states that it is difficult to form an ides of 
the horrible noise made by thousands of 
these birds in the dark recesses of the cavern, 
whence their shrill and piercing cries strike 
upon the vaulted rocks, and are repeated by 
the echo in the depths of the grotto. By 
fixing torches of copal to the end of a long 
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pole, the Indians showed the nests of these 


the explorers, in funnel-shaped holes, with 
which the cavern roof is pierced like a sieve. 

“ Once & year, near midsummer, the Gua- 
charo cavern is entered by the Indians. 
Armed with poles, they ransack the greater 
part of the nests, while the old birds hover 
over the heads of the robbers, as if to defend 
their brood, uttering horrible cries. The 
young which full down are opened on the 
spot. The peritoneum is found loaded with 
fat, and a layer of the same substance reaches 
from the abdomen to the vent, forming a 
kind of cushion between the bird’s legs. 
Humboldt here remarks, that this quantity 
of fat in frugivorous animals, not exposed 
to the light, and exerting but little muscular 
motion, brings to mind what has been long 
observed in the fattening of geese und oxen. 
It is well known, he adds, how favourable 
darkness and repose are to this process. At 
the period above meutioned, which is gene- 
rally known at Caripe by the designation of 
‘the oil harvest,’ huts are built by the In- 
dians, with pulm leaves, near the entrance, 
and even in the very porch of the cavern. 
There the fat of the young birds just killed 
is melted in clay pots over a brushwood fire ; 
! and thiy fat is named butter or oil of the 
Guacharo. It is half liquid, transparent, 
inodorous, and so pure thut it will keep 
above a year without turning rancid. Hum- 
boldt observes that the race of Guacharo 
birds would have been extinct long since if 
several circumstances had not contributed 
to its preservation. The natives, withheld 
by superstitious fears, seldom dare to pro- 
ceed far Into the recesses of the cavern. 
Humboldt had great difficulty in persuading 
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cave, the only portion of it which they visit 
annually to collect the oil ; and the whole 
authority of the Padres was necessary to 
make them penetrate as far as the spot 
where the floor rises abruptly at an inclina- 
tion of sixty degrees, and where o small 
subtcrraneous cascade is furmed by the tor- 
rent. In the minds of the Indians this cave, 
inhabited by nocturnal birds, is associated 
with mystic ideas, and they believe that in 
the deep recesses of the cavern the souls of 
their ancestors sojourn. They say that man 
should avoid places that are enlightened 
neither by the sun nor the moon; and ‘to 
go and join the Guacharoes’ means to rejoin 
their fathers —in short, to die. At the en- 
trance of the cave the masicians and 
poisoners perform their exorcisms tu conjure 
the chief of the evil spirits. It appears also, 
as another cause of preservation, that Qua- 
charo birds inhabit neighbouring caverns 
too narruw to be accessible to man, and from 
these perhaps the great cavern is repeopled ; 
for the missionaries declared that no sensible 
diminution of the birds had been observed. 
Young birds of this species have been sent 
to the port of Cumana, and have lived there 
several days, but without taking any food; 
the seeds offered to them not suiting them. 
The crops and gizzards of the young birds 
opened in the cavern contain all sorts of 
hard and dry fruits, which are conveyed to 
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birds fifty or sixty feet above the heads of 


them to pass beyond the outer part of the | 





| them by their parents: these are preserved, 
and, under the name of semilla del Guacharo 
(Guacharo secd), are considered a celebrated 
remedy against intermittent fevers, and sent 
to the sick at Cariaco and other low locali- 
ties where fever prevails. The Cueva del 
Guacharo is situated nearly in lat. 10° 10’, 
and consequent! y in the centre of the torrid 
zone. 


GUAN. A genus of Gallinaccous birds 
found in the New World. (See PENELOPE.} 


GUANA. The name given to several 
species of Lizards (7guana). The best known 
species (Jguana tuberculata) is found in 
many parts of America and the West 
India islands. It inhabits rocky and woody 

laces ; feeds on insects and vegetables ; and 
is often scen of the length of from three to 
even five feet: its gencral colour is green, 
shaded with brown: the back is strongly 
serrated ; and this, with its large oalar 
| pouch, which it has the power of inflating 
| to a great degree, gives a formidable appear- 
ance to an animal otherwise harmless. We 
learn from Catesby that these reptiles are of 
various sizes, from two to five feet in length 3; 
) that their mouths are furnished with exceed- 
ing small teeth, but their jaws are armed 
| with a long beak, with which they bite with 
: great strength: and that they inhabit warm 
{ countries only. Many of the Bahama 
islands abound with them, where they nestle 
; in hollow rocks and trees. Their eggs have 
! not a hard shicll, like those of alligators, but 
| askin only, like those of a turtle; and are 
| esteerncd a good food: they lay a great 
; number of eggs at a time, in the earth, 
which are there hatched by the sun's heat. 
| hese Guanas are a great part of the sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants of the Bahama 
islunds, for which purpose they visit many 
of the remote Aayes and islands in their 
sloops to catch them, which they do by dogs 
trained up for that purpose. Their flesh is 
easy of digestion, delicate, and well-tasted : 
they are somctimes roasted, but the more 
common way is to boil them, taking out the 
leaves of fat, which are melted and clarified, 
and put into a calabash or dish, into which 
they dip the flesh of the Guana as they eat 
it. Though they are not amphibious, they 
' are suid to keep under water above an hour. 
i Their pace on land is slow; and when they 
| swim, they do not use their feet, but merely 
| gnide themselves with their tails. They 
; are so impatient of cold, that they rarely 
| Qppear out of their holes but when the sun 
shines. 
| 





GUANACO. The local name of a variety 
of species of the Lluma [which see}. 


GUDGEON. (Cyprinus gobio.) A small 
Mulacopterygious fresh-water fish, generally 
about five or six inches in length and of a sub- 
cyliudrical shape; its usual culour is a pale 
olive brown above, spotted with black ; 
the sides silvery, and the belly white; the 
scales are small; the tail is forked; and 
both that and the dorsal fin are spotted with 

| black: the upper jaw is longer than the 
lower ; and furnished with short cirri. Gud- 
geons appear to delight in slow rivers: they 
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swim together in shouls, feeding on worms, 
aquatic insects, &c., und affording excellent 
amusement to anglers trom the avidity with 
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GOUDGEON —(OYFERINUS GOKIO,) 


which they seize the bait: they may also 

be taken in considcrable numbers with the 

casting-net. The Gudgeon spawns in May, 
enerally among stones in shallow water. 
he flesh is delicate, and easy of digestiun. 


GUILLEMOT. (Uria.) The Guillemots 
are a avons of sea-birds, having a striking 
resemblance both to the Aleida (Auks) and 
the Colypnbidee (Divers). Their hills, though 
of a slender shape, are firm, strong, and 
pointed; the upper mandible slightly bending 
near the end, und the base covered with soft 
short feathers: tongue long and slender; 
lega placed far backward ; and no hind toe. 
- Some of the species appear to be very stupid, 

frequent experience not seeming to teach 

them the danger of fire-arms ; while others 
, are sufficiently alert. They are numerously 

spread over various parts of the northern 
' regions; and, like many others, seek more 

temperate climes on the approach of winter : 
' thus during that season they are regular 
| Visitants of the British coasts. 








FOOLISH GUILTEMOT.—('IRta TRON F.) 


The Foouisn GuittEMor. (Uria troile.) 
This bird is about seventeen inches in length, 
, and twenty-seven in breadth. The bill is 
bluish-black, straight, nearly three inches 
long, and sharp-pointed : from cach eye to 
the hinder part of the head there ir a slight 
division of the plumage; and the feathers 
on the upper part of the bill are shurt, and 
soft as velvet. The head, neck, back, wings, 
and tail, are of a deep mouse-colour ; the 
tips of the lesser quill-feathers, the breast, 
' belly, and vent, are white ; the entire under 
side of the budy is pure white : legs dusky. 
Like the Auk, which it greatly resembles, 
the Guillemot lays but one egg, which ia 
large in proportion to her size : sometimes 
it is of a pale blue or sea-green colour, and 
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at other times white, spotted, or neatly 
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streaked with intersecting lines. These 
birds are found in great numbers on the 
cliffs which encirele several parts of our 
coasts; and, in the breeding season espe- 
cially, they will often suffer themselves to 
be killed or taken, rather than quit the cliff 
aHey: have chosen for their abode. 

he young has been described as a distinct 
species, by some authors, as the Lesser Guil- 
temot. In this state it measures sixteen inches 
in length, and from tip to tip of its extended 
wings, twenty-six. The top of the head, 
the whole upper part of the body, the wings, 
and the tail, arc of a very dark mouse-colour ; 
the cheeks, throat, and lower side of the 
body, white; from the angle of the eye is a 
dusky stroke, pointing to the back part of 
the head ; the tips of the secondary feathers 
are white; the tail is very short; and the 
legs and feet are dusky. 


The Buack Guittemor. (Uria grylle.) 
This species, called by seamen the Jovekey 
or Dovekie, differs from the preceding priu- 
cipally in the colour of its plumage, which, 
except a large patch of white on the coverts 
of each wing, is black, sleek and _ glossy ; its 
feathers appearing all unwebbed, like silky 
hair: legs und feet red; claws black. The 





BLAOK GUILT Mer —(OrLiA GRVLUE ) 


nest is made in the deep crevices of the ! 
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rocks which overhang the sea: the egg (for | 


it is generally said that one cre only is laid) 
is grey, sometimes spotted with rust-colour. 
On this much questioned and very question- 
able fact, the observing and intelligent Ame- 
rican ornithologist, Audubon, thus writes : 
—* Whether European writers have spoken 
of this species at random, or after due ob- 
servation, I cannot say. All I know ia, 
that every one of them whose writings I 
have consulted, suys that the Black Guille- 
mot lays only one eyg. As I have no reason 
whatever to doubt their assertion, I might 
be tempted to suppose that our species differs 
from theirs, were I not perfectly aware that 
birds in different places will construct dif- 
ferent nests, and lay more or fewer eggs 
Our species always deposits three, unless it 
muy have been disturbed ; and this fact I 
have assured myself of by having caught 
the birds in more than twenty instances 
sitting on that number. Nay, on several 
occasions, at Labrador, some of my party 
and myself saw several Black Guillemots 
sitting on eggs in the satne fissure of a rock, 
where every bird had three eggs under it; a 
fuct which I communicated to my friend 


Thomas Nuttall. What was most surprising 
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thought that this bird laid only a single egg ; 
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: to me was, that even the fishermen there ! among the crevices, in places whure you 





would suppose that no four-footed animal 


and when I asked them how they knew, | would ever dare to venture. A low mound, 
they simply and good-naturedly answered | half earth, half stone, thrown up 


that they had heard so.” 





BIACK GOTLIYMOL.—WIN TKR PLOMAGE, 
(URIA Gyr Lis} 


We now turn to the first volume of Mr. 


Waterton’s aimusing and characteristic 
Essays, to extract his Nvies of a visit to the 
haunts of the Guillemot. “The immense 


‘range of perpendicular rocks, lashed by old 


ocean’s briny surge, offers a choice and fa- 


. vourable retreat to myriads of wild-fowl, 


from far-famed Flamborough-head to Bemp- 
ton, and thence to Buckton and Speaton, 
and outwards to the Bay of Filey. He who 
wishes to examine the nidification of these 
birds ought to be at this part of the sea-coast 
early in the month of May. About five 
miles from Bridlington Quay is the village 
of Flamborough, chiefly inhabited by fisher- 
men; and a little farther on is a country 
inn, called the North Star, which has good 
accommodation for man and horse; but a 
lady would feel herself ill] at ease in it, on 
account of the daily visits of the fishermen, 


' those hardy sons of Neptune, who stop at it 


a en ee a 


on their way to the ocean, and again on 
their return. Here they rendezvous, to for- 
tify their interior witha pint or two of 
comfort, and to smoke a pipe, by way of 
compensation for the many buffets which 
they ever and anon receive in the exercise 
of their stormy and nocturnal calling. 

“ On the bare ledges of these stupendous 
cliffs the Guillemot lays its egg, which is 
exposed to the face of heaven, without an 
nest whatever: but the razor-bills and puf- 
fins lay theirs in crannics, deep and difficult 
of access. Here too the peregrine falcon 
breeds, and here the raven rears ita young ; 
while the rock-pigeon and the starling enter 
the fissures of the precipice, and proceed with 
their nidification, far removed from the pry- 
ing eye of man. The Kittiwake makes her 
nest of dried grass wherever she can find a 
lodgment, and lays two spotted eggs, very 
rarely three. The cormorant and shag in- 
habit that part of the rocks which is oppo- 
site to Buckton Hall. You are told that the 
cormorants had their nests, in former times, 
near to the Flamborough lighthouse ; but 
now these birds totally abandon the place 
during the breeding season. The jackdaw 
is found throughout the whole of this bold 
and craggy shore: he associates with the 
sea-fowl, as though he were quite at home 
amongst his own inland congeners. To- 
wards the top of the cliffs, both rabbits and 
foxes have descended from the table land 
above them, and managed to find a shelter 








y the 
farmers for the protection of their flocks, 
skirts the winding summit of the precipice. 
Cattle have been known to surmount this 
artificial boundary, and lose their lives in 
the roaring surge below. This extensive 
range of rocks, as far as appertains to birds, 
is not considered private property. Any 
person who can climb it may carry away 
what number of eggs he chooses. Still there 
isa kind of honourable understanding be- 
twixt the different sets of climbers, that they 
will not trespass over the boundaries which 
have been marked by mutual consent. 

* The usual process of seeking for the eggs 
is generally carried on by three men, though 
two will suffice in case of necessity. Having 
provided themselves with two ropes of suf- 
ficient length and strength, they drive an 
iron bar into the ground, about six inches 
deep, on the table land at the top of the 
precipice. ‘To this bar is fastened the thick- 
est of the two ropes, and then it is thrown 
down the rocks. He who is to descend now 
puts his legs through a pair of hempen braces, 
which meet round his middle, and there 
form awuistband. Ateach end of this waist- 
band is a loophole, through which they reeve 
the smalier rope. Sometimes an iron hook 
and eye are used in lieu of this loop. A 
man now holds the rope firmly in his hand, 
and acm f lowers his comrade down the 
precipice. hile he is descending he has 
hold of the other rope, which was fastened 
to the iron bar; and, with this assistance, 
he passes from ledge to ledge, und from rock 
to rock, picking up the eggs of the Guille- 
mot, and putting them into two bags, which 
he had slung across his shoulder ere he coin- 
menced his arduous undertaking. When 
he has filled these bags with eggs, he jerks 
the rope, and the motion informs his friend 
at the top that it is now t.me to draw him 
up. On coming up again to the place from 
whence he first set out, all the eggs are taken 
from the bags, and put into a large basket, 
prior to their being packed in hampers, and 
carried off in a cart by wholesale dealers, 
who purchase them from the climbers for 
sixpence the score. At Bridlington and the 
neighbouring places the eggs are retuiled at 
a halfpenny a-picce. The rocks are searched 
for eggs every third day, provided the wea- 
ther be fair. It requires considerable ad- 
dress on the part of the descending climber 
to save himself from being hit by fragments 
of the rock, which are broken off by the rope 
coming in coutact with them. He avoids 
the danger by moving sidewise when the 
stone is falling, and by taking care, as he 
goes down, to clear away with his fvot any 
portion of the rock that seems ready to give 
way. One of the climbers, while he was 
imparting to me instructions how to act, 
grinned purposely, and showed his upper 
jaw. I learned by his story, that, last year,a 
falling stone had driven two of his front teeth 
down his throat; while the poor climber, 
with all his dexterity, was unuble to fend 
off the blow. 
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| ‘ As I was lowered down, the grandeur 
| and sublimity of the scene beggared all de- 
| scription, and amply repaid any little un- 

pleasant sensations which arose on the score 
| of dunger. The sea was roaring at the base 
' of this stupendous wall of rocks ; thousands 
| and tens of thousands of wild-fowl were in 
| an instant on the wing: the kittiwakes and 
| jackdaws rose in circling flight ; while most 
| of the Guillemots, razorbills, and puffins 
| left the ledges of the rocks in a straight and 

downward line, with a peculiarly quick mo- 
tion of the pinions, till they plunged into 
the ocean. It was easy to distinguish the 
puffins from the razorbills in their descent : 
these presented a back of a uniformly dark 
colour, those had a faint white diagonal line 
running across the wings. The nests of the 
kittiwakes were close to each other, on cvery 
part of the rocks which was capable of hold- 
ing them; and they were so numerous as 
totally to defy any attempt to count them. 
On the bare and level ledge of the rocks, 
often not more than six inches wide, lay the 
eggs of the Guillemots: some were placed 
parallel with the range of the shelf, others 
nearly sv, and others with their blunt and 


sea. By no glutinous matter, nor any foreign 


bare they lay, and unattached, as on the 
palm of your outstretched hand. You might 
see nine or ten, or sometimes twelve old 
Guillemots in a line, so near to each other 
that their wings seemed to touch those of 
their neighbours ; and when they flew off at 
your approach, you would see as many eggs 
as you had counted birds sitting on the 
ledge. The eggs vary in size und shape aud 
colour beyond all belief. Some are large, 
others small, some exceedingly sharp at one 
end, and others nearly rotund. The rock- 
climbers assure you that the Guillemot, 
when undisturbed, never lays more than 
one cgg ; but if that be taken away, she will 
lay another, and so on. They also assure 
you that when the young Guillemot gets to 
a certuin size, it manages to climb upon the 
back of the old bird, which conveys it down 
/ tothe ocean. Having carried a good tele- 
| scope with me, through it I saw numbers of 
young Guillemots, diving and sporting on 
the sea, quite unable to fly ; and I observed 
others on the ledges of the rocks, as I went 
down among them, in such situations that, 
| had they attempted to fall into the waves 

bencath, they would have been killed by 
striking against the projecting points of the 
| intervening sharp and rugged rocks : where- 
| fore I concluded that the information of the 
rock-climbers was to be depended upon; 
and I more casily gave credit to it, because 
| I myself have seen an old swan sailing on 
the water with her young ones upon her 
back, about a week after they had been 
hatched. 

“ He who rejoices when he sees all nature 
smiling around him, and who takes an in- 
terest in contemplating the birds of heaven 
as they wing their way before him, will feel 
sad at heart on learning the unmerited per- 
secution to which these harmless sea-fowl 
are exposed. Parties of sportsmen, from all 
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sharp ends indiscriminately pointing to the : 


body whatever, were they affixed tu the rock: ° 
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quarters of the kingdom, visit Flamborough 
and its vicinity during the summer months, 
aud spread sad devastation all around them. 
No profit attends the carnage ; the poor un- 
fortunate birds serve merely as marks to 
aim at, and they are generally left where 
they fall. Did these heartless gunners re- 
fiect, but for one moment, how many inno- 
cent birds their shot destroys; how many 
| fall disabled on the wave, there to linger for 
hours, perhaps for days, in torture and in 
| anguith ; did they but consider how many 
helpless young ones will never see again 
their parents coming to the rock with food ; 
they would, methinks, adopt some other 
pian to try their skill, or cheat the lingering 
our. 


GUINEA-FOWL, or PINTADO. (Nu- 
| mida meleagris.) The Guinea-fowle are na- 
' tives of Africa and its adjacent islands: their 
' manners are siinilar to those of the dumestic 
! poultry, and their food the same. This spe- 
cies is bigger than a large cock : the head is 
bare of feathers, and covered with a naked 
bluish skin; on the top is a callous conical 
protuberance : and on each side of the upper 
mandible, at the base, hangs a loose wattle, 
which in the female is red, and in the male 
bluish; the upper part of the neck is almost 
naked, being very thinly furnished with a 
few straggling hairy feathers : the skin is of 
a bluish ash: the lower part of the neck is 











GUINEA-FOWT..—(NUMIDA MELEAGRHIS,) 


: covered with feathers of a purple hue; but 
the general colour of the plumage is dark 
bluish gray, sprinkled with round white 

‘spots of different sizes, on the whole of the 

' feathers, the breast only excepted, which is 
of a uniform gray blue: the greater quills 
are white; and the rest are similar to the 

upper parts of the plumage, spotted and 

, longitudinally barred with white. Its wings 

| are short, and the tail pendulous, or pointing 
downwards. 

This bird {s now common in our poultry 
yards, but from the circumstance of the 

‘young ones being difficult to rear, they are 

1 not bred in numbers at all equal to those of 

' the domestic poultry. The female lays 

| many eggs in a season, which she frequently 

' gecretes till she has produced her young 
brood. The egg is smaller than that of the 

‘common hen, and of a rounder shape; in 

| colour reddish white, obscurely freckled with 

;% darker colour; and is delicious eating. 

, The Guinea-fowl is a restless and clamorous 

| bird : its voice is harsh and unpleasant, con- 
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sisting chiefly of two notes —ca-mac, ca- 
mac — frequently repeated ; which is com- 
pared by Latham to a door turning upon its 
rusty hinges, or to an ungreascd axle-tree. 
During the night it perches on high places, 
and if disturbed, alarms everything within 
hearing by its unceasing cry. It scrapes in 
the ground like the hen, and delights in 
rolling in the dust to free itself from insects. 
In a wild state these birds assuciate in flocks, 
giving the preference to marshy places, where 
they subsist almost wholly on insects, worms, 
and seeds. They formed a part of the Roman 
‘| banquets ; and they are greatly esteemed in 
this country by many persons, who consider 


their flavour to resemble that of the pheasant. | 


In Jamaica and other islands in the West 
Indies, the Guinea-fowls come in numerous 
coveys from the woods, and scattering them- 
selves in the provision-grounds at early dawn, 
commit serious depredrations by scratching 
up and devouring the seed-yams, &c.; and 
as they are birds of extreme caution and 
suspicion, it is no easy matter to get at them 
without the assistance of a dog ; but when 
pursued by an animal whose speed exceeds 
their own, they instantly betake themselves 
to a tree, where, their attention being in- 
tently fixed upon the dog beneath, they may 
casily be shot. They are also sometimes 
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' their food and habits they differ very little, 
_ if at all, from the other species. 


GUINEA-PIG. (See Cavy.] 


GUINEA-WORM. (See Fitaria Mzpt- 
| NENSIS.) 


GULL. (Larus.) The birds of this web- 
footed and well-known marine genus are 
| numerously dispersed over every quarter 
| of the world, and are met with, at certain 
seasons, in some parts, in prodigious multi- 
| tudes. They assemble together in a kind of 
| straggling mixed flocks, consisting of various 
| kinds, and preat’y, enliven the beach and 
rocky cliffs by their irregular movements, 
whilst their shrill cries are often deadened 
| by the noise of the waves, or nearly drowned 
in the roarings of the surge. They occasion- 
ally take a wide range over the occan, and 
are met with by navigators many leagues 
distant from the land. They are all greedy 
and gluttonous, almost indiscriminately de- 
vouring whatever comes in their way, 
whether of fresh or putrid substances, until 
they are obliged to disgorge their overloaded 
stomachs; but, at the same time, it appears 
that they are able tou endure hunger a long 
while. The larger kind of Gulls are most 
common in cold climates of the north, where 
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caught, Mr. Gosse tells us, by the following | they brecd and rear their young, feeding 
stratagem : a sinall quantity of corn is | chiefly upon the rotting carcasses of dead 
steeped for a hight in proof rum, and is then | whales, &c., which they find floating on the 


placed in a shallow vessel, with a little fresh 
rum, and the water expressed from a bitter 
cassava, grated : this is deposited within an 
enclosed ground to which the depredators 
resort. A smull quantity of the grated cas- 
sava is then strewed over it, and it is left. 
The fowls eat the medicated food eagerly, 
and are soon found recling about intoxicated, 
unable to eseape, and content with thrusting 
the head intu a corner. Frequently a large 
part of the flock are found dead from this 
cause. 


The CRESTED GUINEA-FOWL. (Numida 
cristata.) This species inhabits the hottest 
parts of Africa, and is smaller than the one 
above described. The occiput, upper part 
of the neck, and the throat, are nearly des- 
titute of feathers: the sides and hinder part 
of the neck are of a deep biue colour; the 
space round the ears is blue gray; and the 
anterior part of the neck is of a crimson red : 
the head is surmounted by a fine crest, com- 
pused of black feathers, with delicate webs, 
drooping over the hind head aud beak. The 
general plumage is black; the body, with 
the exception of the neck and breast, being 
spotted with small points of faint blue, en- 
circled with « brilliant blue: the large wing 
feathers are dusky brown and spotless; the 
secondaries are the same, with four longi- 
tudinal stripes down the shafts: three or 
four of these have a large white spot ex- 
tending the whole length of the under webs ; 
the rest nearer the body having the longi- 
tudinal blue rays: legs and feet dusky ; hind 
claw clevated from the ground, and blunt. 
They live in flocks of many hundreds; and 
their cry, uttered at the rising and setting 
of the sun, is very harsh and discurdant. In 
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sca, among the ice, or driven on shore by the 
wind and waves. In temperate and culti- 
vated countries some species occasionally 
leave the shores for the interior, probably to 
search for a change of food, such as worms, 
slugs, &c., and of these they find, for a time, 
an abundant supply on the downs and pas- 
tures which they visit. Their general cha- 
' yacteristics are —a strong and straight bill, 
| but bent downwards at the point ; the lower 
mundible has an angular prominence on the 
under side, which tapers towards, and forms 
its tip; the tongue is a little cloven. The 
, body is clothed with a great quantity of 
down and feathers, which, together with the 
, large head and long wings, give these birds 
an appearance of bulk, without a propor- 
tionate weight. Tlie legs are small, naked 
| above the knees: feet webbed, and the back 
toe detached, and very small. 


The Common Gulu. (Larus canus.) This 


bird, which is one of the most numerous of 


the genus, breeds on the ledges of cliffs that 
overhang the sea; and, during the winter 
season, frequents almost every part of the 
British coasts where the high bold shores 
present a favourable situation. Like other 
rapacious birds, it Inys but few cggs. It 
ee, measures about seventeen inches 
n length, and thirty-six in breadth: the 
bill is yellow; the head, neck, tail, and the 
whole under side of the body, are pure 
white; the back and the coverts of the 
| wings are gray; and the legs are a dull 
white tinged with green. 


The BLAcK-BACKKD GULL.  (arus ma- 
rinus.) This species measures from twenty- 


‘six to twenty-nine inches in length, and 
| five feet ninc inches in breadth. The bill 
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is pale yellow, very thick and strong; the 
projecting angle on the lower mandible is 
Hight red, with a black spot in the middle, 
on each side: the irides are yellow, and the 
edges of the cyelids orange: the upper part 
of the back and wings black: all the other 
parts of its plumage, including the tips of 
the quill feathers, are white: the legs are of 
a pale flesh-colour. The Black-backed Gull 
is common in the northern parts of Europe, 
though but thinly scattered on the coasts of 
England. In their native haunts, their fa- 
vuurite breeding places are high inaccessible 
islets, covered With long coarse grass. ‘Their 
eggs are of a round shape, of a dark olive 
colour, thinly marked with dusky spots, and 
quite black at the thicker end. They prin- 
cipally subsist on fish, but when such food 
is not casily obtainable they will devour 
ee Their cry is hoarse and disagree- 
a e. 


The Ivory Guu... (Larus eburnens.) A 
species of Gull, so called from its white plu- 
mage, the pureness of which certainly equals 
in oolour new-fallen snow. It is very com- 


on 





IVORY GUILTA—(LARUS KDURNFUS,) 
mon in the arctic regions, especially in Buf- 


fin’s Bay and the straite leading to it. By 
our Arctic Voyagers, Captains Parry, Lyons, 
Koss, and others, it is often mentioned, and 
is strikingly characteristic of the arctic scas. 
It is said to have occurred in the Orkney 
Islands; but in Britain this snow-white bird 
must be regarded as about as rara an avis 
as the black swal was to the ancicnts. 


The Hxrrina Guit, or Si.vERY GULL. 
(Larus argentatus.) This species, which has 
obtained its name from pursuing and prey- 
ing upon the shoals of herrings, is met with 
in the northern seas, and is also well known 
on our own coasts. In length it is twenty- 
three inches, and in breadth fifty-two: the 
bill is yellow, except the spot on the angular 
knob of the under mandible, which is deep 
orange: the irides pale yellow, and the 
edges of the eyelids red: the herd, neck, 
and tail are white; the back and wing- 
coverts are dark bluish ash; and the legs 
are of a pale flesh-colour. They make their 
nests of dry grass, mixed with sea-weed, on 
the projecting ledges of the rocks, and lay 
three eggs of a dirty white colour, spotted 
with black. These Gulls are said to be re- 
inarkable for their vigilance ; and fishermen 
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describe them ns the bold and constant at- 
tendants on their nets, from which they find 





TRV RINGSUTLT, OF SILVERY GULL. 
TLARUY APGRNIALUS (aur ) 


it difficult to drive them. The young, which 
are ash-coloured spotted with brown, do not 
assume their mature plumage till they are 





HERRING-GUILTI, 


LARUS ARGENTALUS, (,OTNA.) 


one year old: a circumstance, indeed, com- 
mon to others of the genus; and which, not 
being properly attended to, has occasioned 
considerable confusion in the descriptions 
which have sometimes been given of them. 
(For the Arctic Gull and Skua Gull, see 
LESTRIS.] 


GULO. A genus of carnivorous quadru- 
peds, the formidably armed skull of which 
is well shown in the woodcut for the habits 
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WOLVERINE.] 


GURNARD. (Trigla.) A genus of Acan- 
thopterygious fishes, of which there are se- 
| veral species. The generic characters are —~ 
, head nearly square, covered with bony 
plates; two dorsal fins, the rays of the first 
spinous, those of the second fiexible ; teeth 
‘in both jaws and on the front of the vomer 
pointed, small, and numerous; seven bran- 
chiostegous rays; and three slender appen- 
dages at the base of each pectoral fin. 


| The Grey Gurnanp. (Trigla gurnardus.) 
This fish is distinguished by its clongated 
body, and varies from one to two fect in 
length: the back is of a greenish brown 
colour, marked with black, yellow, and 
_ white spots; the lateral line is very promi- 
‘nent, and strongly serrated ; and the sides 
are of a pale hue, variegated with numerous 
white spots: the belly is white; the nose 
long, sloping, and bifurcated. The eyes are 
large : near the extremity of the gill-covers 
there is a strong, sharp, long spine ; and ex- 
actly above the pectoral fins there is another. 
The first dorsal fin consists of cight spiny 
rays, and the second of nineteen suft rays; 
the pectoral fins are transparent, and sup- 
ported by ten rays, bifurcated from the 
; middle; the ventral fins contain six rays, 
' andthe anal nineteen. The Grey Gurnard 
| is common on our coasts, feeding on worms, 
| 


insects, &c. It bites eagerly at a red bait, 
| and is usually taken with a hook in decp 
i water, though in calm weather they may be 
| seen in considerable numbers on the surface. 
i They make a sort of croaking noise, or crvon, 
| whence probeuly arises the name of crooncr, 
| by which they are called in Ireland. 


The Rep Gurnarn. or Cuckoo GuRNARD. 
(Trigla cuculus.) This is an elegant specics, 
i about a foot in length, and of a sicnder 
form ; its colour a beautiful bright red, more 
or less distinctly marked by whitish trans- 
verse bars, the sides and belly silvery white : 
scales extremely small; lateral line com- 
posed of pointed white scales edged with 
black ; a similar row on each side the back : 
fing transparent ; the first dorsal marked on 
the edge by a black spot; the second tinged 
near its edge with yellow. It is common on 
the English coasts; feeds on crustaceous 
animals ; and spawns in May or June. 


The SAPPHIRINE GURNARD. (Trigla la- 
rundo.) This valuable species is distin- 
guished by the large size of its pectoral fins, 
which are beautifully enges and spotted 
with a fine blue colour. it is larger than 

the preceding, more abundant, and quite 
equal to any others as food. The head is 
| larger and more flattened than that of the 
; Red Gurnard; the eyes are large; the 
' scales small, oval, and smooth; and the 
| lateral line hifurcates at the tail. It is a 
, native of the European scas ; and is fre- 
, quently taken on the Cornish coasts, and 
; some other parts of this island. By means 
| of ita large and long pectoral fins it occa- 
i sionally springs out of the watcr to some 
' distance. There are several other species ; 
' as the Shining, the Mafled, the Piper, the 
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Flying, &c. ; with the last mentioned of which 
we shall close our account of the Gurnards. 


The Fiyina Gurnarn. (TZrigla volitans.) 
This singular and beautiful species is about 
a foot in length ; of a crimson colour above, 
and pale beneath; the head blunt, and 
armed on each side with two very strong 
and large spines pointing backwards. The 
whole body is covered with strong, sharp- 
pointed, and closely united scales: the pec- 
toral fins extremely large, transparent, of an 
olive-green colour, richly marked with nu- 
merous bright blue spots: pectoral processes 
six in number, not separate as in other spe- 
cics, but nnited, so as to appear like a small 
fin on each side the thorax : tail pale violet, 
with the rays crossed by dusky spots, and | 
the base strengthened by two obliquely 
transverse bony ribs. In the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, and Indian seas, the Flying Gur- 
nard swims in shoale; and is often seen | 
darting from the water and sustaining itself 
for a while in the air, after the manner of | 
the genus Exocetus. 


GYMNOPHTHALMIDA. Thename of | 
a family of Lizards, in which the cyes are 
distinct and exposed, the cyelids being rudi- 
mentary. There are several genera, which 
will be found described in Mr. Gray's valu- 
able List of the Reptiles in the British 
Museum; but, important as these are to 
naturalists, it is quite out of the scupe of this 
work to refer to them. 


GYMNOTUS. A genus of Malacoptery- 
gious fishes, which contains the well-known 
AYMNOTUS EXLECTRICUS, or ELECTHIC ERL; 
a fish possessing the extraordinary pro- 
perty of communicating a sensation similar 
to an electrical shock, When touched with 
the hand or an electric conductor. The 
Gymnotus is a fish of a disagreeable appear- 
ance, bearing a general resemblance to a 
Jarge eel, though thicker in proportion, 
and much darker. It is nearly of equal 
thickness throughout: the head is broad, 
depressed, and obtuse: the tail is com- 
pressed ; and the usual] length is from four 
to five feet, though it is sometimes six, or 
even eight. Jt is a native of South Ame- 
rica, where it inhabits the larger rivers. The 
reat of the organs which produce this curious 
electrical effect is along the under side of 








ELECTRIC WET,--(GYMNOTUB FI ROTRICUS,) 


the tail. They are composed of four bundles 
of parallel membranaceous lamina, placed 
very near each other, and nearly horizon- 
tally, extended from the skin to the central 
medial plane of the body, connected together 
by numerous vertical laming, arranged 
transversely. The little cells, or rather the 
small prismatic and transverse canals, inter- 
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cepted by these two kinds of laminz, are, 


| specific levity. 
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substance ; and the whole apparatus is abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves. It is said to 
possess power, when in full vigour, to knock 
down a man, and benumb the limb affected, 
in the most painful manner, for several 
hours after communicating the shock ; and 
it is by this extraordinary faculty that the 
Gymnotus supports its existence : the smaller 
fishes and other animals which happen to 
approach it Ler stupified, and thus falling 
an easy prey to the electrical tyrant. Those 
who wish to understand the nature of the 
organs by which this electrical power is pro- 
duced may find them minutcly described by 
Hunter in vol. 65. of the Philosophical 
Trunsactions. The following observations 
are given in Brande’s Dictionary: “ Al- 
though to all outward appearance the Gym- 
notus is nearly allied to the Eel, yet were 
that part of the body cut off which contains 
the nutrient, respiratory, and generative 
organs,—all the parts, in fact, which are 
essential to the existence of the Gymnotus 
as a mere fish,—it would present a short 
and thick-bodied form, very different from 
that of the eel. The long electric organs are 
tacked on, as it were, behind the true fish, 
and thus give the Gymnotus its anguiliform 
body. The back bone and muscles are of 
course co-extended with the electric organs 
for their support and motion ; and the air- 
bladder is continued along the produced 
electrophvrous trunk, to give it convenient 
Two long dorsal nerves are 
continued from the fifth and eighth cerebral 
nerves for ordinary sensation and motion. 


rding to Cuvier, filled with a gelatinous 


| [he spinal chord is continued along the 


vertebral column, for the exclusive supply 
of the electricul organs. These organs are 
four in number ; two very large abuve, and 
two small ones below. The electricity dis- 
charged from them decomposes chemical 
compounds, produces the spark, and mag- 
netizes iron, as does that of the Torpedo. 
But the magnetizing power seems to be re- 
latively weaker, while the benumbing shock 
communicated to other animals is stronger 
than in any other electric fish.” 

Humboldt has given a lively narrative of 
the mode of capture of the Gymmoti, em- 
ployed by the Indians of South America. 
They rouse the Gymnoti by driving horses 
and mules into the ponds which those fish 
inhabit, and harpoon them when they have 
exhausted their electricity upon the unhappy 
quadrupeds. “I wished,” ree HIumboldt, 
“that a clever artist could have depicted 
the most animated period of the attack : the 

roups of Indians surrounding the pond, the 

orses with their manes erect and eyeballs 
wild with pain and fright, striving to escape 
from the electric storm which they had 
roused, and driven back by the shouts and 
long whips of the excited Indians : the livid 
yellow eels, like great water-snakes, swiin- 
ming near the surface and pursuing their 
enemy : all these objects presented a most 
picturesque and exciting ‘ensemble.’ In 
less than five minutes two horses were killed : 
the eel, being mure than five fect in length, 
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discharges the whole length of its electric | 
organ : it attacks at the same time the heart, 
the digestive viscera, and, above all, the 
gastric plexus ot nerves. I thought the 
scene would have a tragic termination, and 
expected to see most of the quadrupeds 
killed ; but the Indians assured me the 
fishing would soon be finished, and that only 
the first attack of the Gymnoti was really 
formidable. In fact, after the conflict had 
lasted a quarter of an hour, the. mules and 
horses apyeared Jess alarmed; they no 
longer erected their manes, and their eyes . 
expre-sed less pain and terror. One no 
longer saw them struck down in the water ; 
and the eels, instead of swimming to the 
attack, 1etrented from their assailants and 
approached the shore.”” The Indians now 
began to use their missiles ; and by means 
of the long cord attached to the harpoon, 
jerked the fish out of the water without re- 
ceiving any shock so long as the cord was 
dry. All the circumstances narrated by the 
celebrated philosopher, establish the close 
analogy between the Gymnotus and Torpedo 
in the vital phenomena attending the exer- 
cise of their extraordinary means of offence. 
The exercise is voluntary and exhaustive of 
the nervous energy ; like voluntary muscular 
effort, it needs repose and nourishment to 
produce a fresh accumulation. 

“ T was so fortunate (says Professor Owen) 
as to witness the experiments performed by 
Professor Faraday on the large Gymuotus 
which was so long preserved alive at the 
Adelaide Gallery in London. That the 
most powerful shocks were received when 
one hand grasped the head and the other 
hand the tail of the Gymnotus, I had pain- 
ful experience ; especially ut the wrists, the 
elbow, and across the back. But our dis- 
tinguished experimenter showed us that the 
nearer the hands were together within 
certain limits, the less powerful was the 
shock. He demonstrated by the galvano- 
meter that the direction of the electric cur- 
rent was always from the anterior parts of 
the animal to the posterior parts, and that 
the person touching the fish with both hands 
received only the discharge of the parts of 
the organs included between the puints of 
contact. Needles were converted into mag- 
nets: iodine was obtained by polar decom- 
position of iodide of potassiuin ; and, avail- 
ing himself of this test, Professor Farada 
showed that any given part of the organ 1a 
negative to other parts before it, and positive 
to such as are behind it. Finally, heat was 
evolved, and the clectric spark obtained.” 

There are several other fish belonging to 
the Gymnotus tribe; but they are much 
smaller ; and whether they possess any 
electric power is a matter of great doubt: 
yet the structure of the lower part of their 
bodies seems to imply a similar contrivance 
of nature. Most of them are natives of the 
same climate as the Gymnotus Electricus, 
and are considered edible food. The prin- 
cipal are the Carapo Gymnote, the Rostrated 
Gymnote, and the White Gymnote. 
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GYMNURA. An insectivorous animal 
belonging to the family Lrinaceade, inha- 
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biting Sumatra. In its dentition and spiny 
covering it closely resembles the Hedgeho 

tribe ; but it has the long, naked, scaly tai 

and pointed muzzle of the Shrews. Its 
generic character has been given by Dr. 
Horsfield and Mr. Vigors: Head elongated, 
acuminated, compressed on the sides, flattish 
above ; muzzle obtuse, clongated, and pro- 
jecting forwurd considerably beyond the 
ower jaw; tongue rather smooth, large: 
auricles rounded, somewhat prominent, 
naked : eyes small ; nostrils lateral, promi- 
nent, with the margins convoluted ; vibrisss 
elongated. Body rather robust ; the short 
fur soft, but with distant, erect, subelongated 
hairs: tail rather long, smooth, naked, and 
scaly. Fect plantigrade, pentadactyle, the 
fore-feet with a rather short thumb. Claws 
Narrow, curved, very acute, and retractile. 
The body, legs, and first half of the tail are 
black ; the head, the neck, and the shoulders 
are white ; and a black band passes over the 
eyes. Cuvier, in his‘ Régne Animal ” (1820), 
observes that the genus Gymnura of MM. 
Vigors and Horsfield appears to approach 
Cladobates in its teeth, and the Shrews in its 
pointed muzzle and scaly tail. It has five 
unguiculated toes on all its feet, and rather 
stiff bristles projecting forth from the woolly 
hair. The species is called G. RarF.Esil, 
in compliment to the accomplished founder 
of Singapore, Sir Stamford Raffles. 


GYPAETUS, or BEARDED VULTURE. 
A genus of birds which may be considered 
as Intermediate between the cagles and vul- 
tures. The BearpeEp VULTURE (CGypattus 
barbatus), sometimes called the Bearded 
Griffin or Lammergeyer, is the largest bird 
of prey belonging to the Eastern Continent, 
and it appears to be the only Vulture which 
has ever been found in a wild state in Bri- 
tain. It usually inhabits the high chains of 
mountains, and nestles in inuccessible accli- 
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NM, 
BEARDED VOLCCRE A(QYPATNS BARNHAITUS,) 


vities. It is found in Europe as far north as 
Astracan, but is much more common in 
Spain, on the Pyrenees, Portugal, the isle of 
Elba, Tuscany, Malta, Turkey, and in the 
Archipelago; but is nowhere so abundant 
asin South Africa, in which quarter it at- 
tains a larger size than elsewhere. In the 
adult bird the head and upper part of the 
neck are of a dirty white colour ; a black 
stripe extends from the base of the beak, 
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in prodigious shoals, 








and passes above the eyes; another, arising 
behind the eyes, passes over the ears; lower 
part of the neck, breast, and belly, orange- 
red; mantle, back, and wing-coverts, deep 
rey-brown, but on the centre of each feather 
s a white longitudinal stripe: wings and 
tail-feathers ashy-grey, the shafts white ; 
tail long, very much graduated; beak and . 
claws black ; feet blue; iris orange, eye sur- 
rounded by a red lid. Length about four 
feet and a half. 

“Unlike the typical vultures,” says Mr. 
Gould, “which are distinguished by their bare : 
necks, indicative of their propensity for feed- ° 
ing on carrion, the Lammergeyer has the — 
neck thickly covered with feathers, resem- 
bling those of the true eagles, with which it 
also accords in its bold and predatory habits, 
pouncing with violent impetuosity on ani- 
mals exceeding itself in size; hence the 

oung chamois, the wild goat, the mountain 
hare, and various species of birds find in it a 
formidable and ferocious enemy. Ilaving . 
seized its prey, the Lammergeyer devours it 
upon the spot, the straight form of their talons 
disabling them from carrying it to a distance. 
It refuses flesh in a state of putrefaction, , 
unless sharply pressed by hunger; hence 
nature has limited this species as tonumbers: : 
while, on the other hand, to the Vultures, ; 
who are destined to clear the earth from : 
animal matter in a state of decomposition, 
and thus render the utmost service to man 
in the countries where they abound, she has 
given an almost illimitable increase.” 


GYRINUS : GYRINIDZ. A genus and 
family of aquatic Bectles, the type of which 
is known under the name of Whirligigs, or 
Water-flea, from its peculiar motions. They 
are in gencral of small or moderate size ; 
and are to be seen, from the first fine days of 
spring till the end of autumn, on the surface 
of quiet waters, and even upon that of the 
sen, often ape in great numbers, and 
appearing like bri liant points. They are 
active swimmers, and curvet about in every 
direction. Sometimes they remain stationary 
without the slightest motion ; but no sooner 
are they approached, than they escape by 
darting under the surface of the water, and 
awimming off with the greatest agility. ‘The 
four hind-legs are used as oars, and the 
anterior ones for seizing the prey: when 
they dart bencath the surface, a bubble of 
air like a silvery ball remains attached tothe 
hind part of the body. When seized, they | 
discharge a milky fluid, which spreads over 
the budy, and probably produces the dis- 
agreeable odour which they then emit. 
There are revernl species found in this 
country, but it is not necessary to describe 
them separately. These beetles are almost 
the only water insects which exhibit a bril- 
liant metallic lustre, a peculiarity dependent | 
upon the habits of the insects which gene- 
rally swim upon the surface of the water. 
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HADDOCK. (Gadus @glefinus.) This 
well-known Malacopterygious fish is nearly 
allied to the cod; and, like it, is a native 
of the Northern seas, where it assembles 
visiting particular 
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coasts at stated seasons. Nor is it by any 
means scarce on the shores of Britain or 
Jreland; immense queues indeed, are 
taken at different localities, particular! 

along our eastern coast; and as its flesh 
is sweet and wholesome, and can be pre- 
served with facility, it is a fish of consi- 
derable value. ‘The Haddock is generally 
about twelve or fourteen inches in length, 
and weighs from two to three pounds; 
though, occasionally, they are met with 





HADDOUK.—(GADUS AGLEFINDS.) 


nearly three feet long, and weighing ten or 
twelve pounds: the smaller or moderate 
| sized ones, however, are most esteemed for 


| the table. The body is long and slender ; 
the head slopes suddenly down from the 
| grown to the point of the nose; the lower 
| jaw is longer than the upper, and furnished 
| with a narrow band of teeth: the barbule at 
the chin is small; the eye is large, and the 
irides silvery ; the head, checks, back, and 
upper part of the sides, are of a dull grayish 
i hue; lower part of the sides and belly, sil- 
very. On each side, is a large black spot, 
(of which we shall again have to speak.) 
The lateral line is black: the dorsal fins 
and tail duary bluish pray pectoral, ven- 
tral, and anal fins lighter: the tail bifid. 
Their food is small fish, crustacea, and 
murine insects: they spawn in February 
and March ; and they are in the best con- 
dition for the tuble from October to January. 
In stormy weather this fish is said to imbed 
itself in the ooze at the bottom of the sea; 
and those which are taken shortly after are 
observed to have mud on their backs. 

We are always Joth to make allusion to 
ignorant superstitions, however popular 
they may be, unless we can furnish some 
rational solution for their existence; but 
they have sometimes taken such deep root, 
that not to mention, might almost seem to 
sanction them. We of course allude to the 
“thumb and finger marks of St. Peter ;" 
and shall therefure extract from Mr. Yar- 





as supplying additional information of a gcer- 
mane character: * Pennant says, ‘ Our coun- 
trymun Turner suggested that the Haddock 
wus the OUpos or Asinus of the ancients. 
Different reasons have been assigned for 

iving this name to the species, some imagin- 
ing it to be from the colour of the fish, others 
because it used to be carried on the backs of 
asses to market.’ A different reason appcars 
to me more likely to have suggested the 
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impression St. Peter left with his finger and 
thumb when he took the tribute-money out 
of a fish of this species, which has been con- 
tinued to the whole race of Haddocks ever 
since the miracle, may possibly have had 
reference, or even its origin, in the obvious 
similarity of this mark on the same part of 
the body of the Haddock and of the humble 
animal which had borne the Christian Sa- 
viour. That the reference to St. Peter is ; 
gratuitous, is shown by the fact that the 
Haddock does not exist in the sea of the 
country where the miracle was performed.” 


Ppa aend of which, the Sea of Galilee 
is a large fresh water lake. 
HAZ MATOPUS, or OYSTER- 


CATCIIER. <A genus of wading birds, the 
best known species of which is the Common 
Oyster-Catcher, #7. ostralegus. (See OYSTER- 
CATCHER. J 


HAG. (See GAsSTROBRANCHUS.] 


HAIR-STREAK [BUTTERFLY} A 
name given to various species of Butterflies, 
of the genus 7‘hecla. 


TITAKE. (Gadus merlucius of Linnseus.) 
This Malacopterygious fish inhabits the 
seay of the north of Europe and the Medi- 
terranean ; it is also found on the western 
and southern consts of England, as well 
as on various parts of the coast of Ire- 
land. It is of a lengthened form, gencrally 
from one to two feet, but sometimes more: 
the head is rather large, broad and flat at 
the top, but compressed on the sides; wide 
mouth ; lower jaw the longest ; teeth slender 
and sharp, with a single row in each jaw: 
the colour of the body is a dusky brown 
above, and lighter beneath ; dorsal and cau- 
dal fins durk; ventral and anal fins light 
brown ; the pectoral and ventral fins are of 
moderate size, and of a sharpened shape ; 
and the tail is nearly even at the end. It 
is sulted and dried in the manner of cod, 
haddock, &e., but is not considered as a 
delicate fish either in its fresh or salted state, 
and is rarely admitted to the tables of the 
affluent: it forios, however, a very useful 
article of food for the lower orders in many 
parts both of our own and other countries. 
Jt is a very voracious fish; and when pil- 
chards approach the shores, 1t follows them, 
continuing in great numbers through the 
winter; so that when pilchards are taken 
in a sean, on the Cornish coast, many Hakes 
are Siar found inclosed with them. B 
Dr. Fleming and other naturalists, thjs fish 
is regarded as belonging to a distinct genus, 
characterized by having one anal and two 
dorsal fins. (Alerlucius.) 


TIALCYON. A genus of the Kingfisher 
family, of which there are many species :— 
of these we may specify the Sacrep Kina- 
FISHER (f/aleyon sanctus), which is gencrally 


name: the dark mark on the shoulder of | distributed over the Australian continent, 


the Hnadduck very frequently extends over 
the back and unites with the patch of the 
shoulder on the other side, forcibly remind- 
ing the observer of the dark stripe over the 
withers of the ass ; and the superstition that 
| assigns the mark in the Haddock to the 


rell’s excellent work the following remarks, 
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and feeds on various insects and reptiles ; as 
Mautidw, grasshoppers, caterpillars, lizards, 
and small snakes; and Mr. Gould found 
that specimens killed in the vicinity of salt 
marshes had their stomachs literally 
crammed with crabs and other crustaceous 
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animals. It also excavates holes in the nests 
of a species of ant which are constructed 
around the holes and dead branches of the 
Kucalypti, feeding on the larva, a most fa- 
vourite food. 


HALIBUT, or HOLIBUT. (ippoglos- 

' gus. This is the largest fish belonging to 
| the Pleuronectid@ or F lat-fish family, attain- 
| ing the length of six or seven feet in the 
| northern seas, and weighing from 300 to 
400 Ibs. In shape and fins the Halibut is like 

| the Flounder ; and the lateral line is arched. 
Its flesh is rather coarse and dry, but it ad- 





BADIBOT.—(CHIPP OO LO430R VUT CARIB ) 


mits of being salted. In some of the smaller 
species, which are found in the Mediterra- 
‘ nean, the eyes look towards the left side, 
‘ instead of towards the right, the latter being 
the ordinary rule of the family ; and when 
that happens it is said to be “ reversed.” 


HALICILZAERUS. A genus of Seals. [See 
SAL.) 


HALICHONDRIA. 
in which ne cartilaginous skeleton is 
strengthened | by siliceous spicula. Sce Dr. 
Fleming" 8 British Animals, and Dr. John- 
ston’s British Sponges, for an account of the 
many entirely British species. 


HALICORE. A genus of Cetaceous ani- 
mals, found in the Eastern seas. [See 
DuGcona.) 


| 
| 
| 
| HALIOTIS: HALIOTIDA. A genus 
: 
| 
| 
| 


A genus of Sponges, 


and family of Gasteropodous Mollusca, not 
widely different from the Limpets, and hav- 
ing the Haliotis or Ear-shell as the type. 
These splendid shells are remarkable for 
the pearly iridescence of the inner surface, 
and the row of holes following the course of 
the spine. [See Ear-sHELL.] 


pa ie enic A genus of Marsupi- 
alia belongs ng to the Kangaroo family. As 
an examp fe we may give Parry’s Kangaroo, 
Halmaturus Parryi, » species familiar to the 
colonists and natives of New South Wales. 
It is very shy, escapes with great fleetness 
from its pursuers, and inhabits the moun- 
It is easily tumed, becoming 
very familiar. The male measures five feet 
from the nose to the end of the tail. The 
' body is bluish gray, whitish beneath; the 
! head brownish ; a white streak on the face 
; below the eye, and a short one on each eye- 
i brow. Capt. Sir Edward Parry has given an 
| interesting account of its habits in confine- 
'‘ ment. Those who wish to get further inform- 
ation on this genus and its allies must consult 
the noble ne raph of the Kangaroos, by 
John ' Gould, F ie) Fase: aah me species 


tainous parts. 
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are admirably figured and described. 
reader may consult also with profit, Mr. 


Waterhouse’s History of Mammalia, and | 


the volume on Marsupialia in the Natural- 
ist’s Library. 


HALTICIDZE. The scientific name 


Hailtica, derived from a word signifying to | 
leap, has been applied to a family of insects , 
allied to the Chrysomelids, and popularly , 


known as flea~-beetles. The following are 


their chicf peculiarities :— The body is oval | 
and very convex above ; the thorax is short, | 


wide behind and narrow before ; the head 





The | 


is pretty broad; the antennz ure slender, | 


about half the length of the body, and are 
implanted nearly on the middle of the fore- 
head; and the hindmost thighs are very 
thick, being formed for leaping. The sur- 
face of the body is smooth, generally polished, 
and often prettily or brilliantly coloured. 
The claws are very thick at one end, are 

deeply notched towards the other, and ph 
minate with a long, curved, and sharp point, 
which enables the insect to lay hold firmly 
upon the leaves of the plants on which they 
live. These beetles cut the leaves of vege- 
tables, preferring especially plants of the 
cabbage, turnip, mustard, cress, radish, and 


horse-radish kind, or those which, in hota- 


nica] language, are called cruciferous plants, 
to which they are often execedingly inju- 
rious. The ea-beetles conceul themselves, 
during the winter, in dry places, under stones, 
in tufts of withered grass, and in chinks of 
walls. They lay their eges in the opting, 
upon the leaves of the jae nts upon whi 

they fecd. The larve of the sinaller kinds 


burrow into the leaves, and eat the soft | 


pulpy substance under the skin, forming 
therein little winding passages, in which 
they finally complete their transformations. 
Hence the plants suffer as much from the 


depredations of the larvw as from those of , 


the beetles, 


a fact that has too often been . 


overlooked. The larvz of the larger kinds | 


live exposed on the surface of the leaves 
which they devour, till they come to their 
growth, and go into the ground, where they 
are changed to pupa, and soon afterwards 
to beetles. The mining larvae are little 
slender grubs, which arrive at maturity, turn 
to pupe, and then to beetles in a few weeks. 
Hence there i is a constant succession of these 
insects, in their various states, throughout 
the summer. One of the most destructive 
species of this ute is the Turnip-flea 
(Haltica nemorum), [which see). 


HAMSTER. (Cricetus frumentarius.) A 
rodent animal, of the rat tribe, distinguished 
by two enormous check pouches, which will 
hold a quarter of a pint, and by its remark- 
able instincts. It inhabits the sandy districts 
of the north of Europe and Asia, Austria, 
Silesia, and many parts of Germany, Poland, 
&c., and is very injurious to the agriculturist, 
on account of the quantity of grain it de- 
vours. The general size of the Ilamster is 
nearly that of a brown or Norway rat, but 
it is of a much thicker form, ond has a short 
and somewhat hairy tail. Its colour is a 
pale reddish brown above, and black he- 
massa ne mussle is + whitish, the checks: 
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reddish, and on each side the body are three 
white spots, those on the shoulders being 
the largest: the ears are rather large, and 
rounded. On the hind feet are five toes, and 
on the fore feet are four, with a claw in 
place of a fifth. They sometimes vary in 
colour; and the male is invariably larger 
than the female. The quantity of grain 
which they consume is very great; and 
what they cannot devour, they carry off in 
their cheek-pouches, and deposit in their 
holes for their winter subsistence. Their 
dwellings are formed under the earth, and 

consist of more or fewer apartments, ac- 
cording to the age of the animal: a young 
Humster makes them hafdly a foot deep ; 
an old one sinks the:n to the depth of four 
or five feet, and the whole diameter of the 
residence, taking in all its habitations, is 
sometimes eight or ten feet. The principal 
chamber is lined with dried grass, and serves 
for a lodging : the others are vaults destined 
for the preservation of provisions, of which 
he amasses a great quantity during the au- 
tumn. Each hole has two aperturcs ; the 
one descending obliquely, and the other per- 
pendicularly, and it is through the latter 
that the animal makes its ingress and egress. 
The holes of the females, who never reside 
with the males, have more numerous pas- 
sages. The female brecds two or three times 
a year, producing from six to ten, and some- 
times more: the growth of the young is 
very rapid, and at about the age of' three 
weeks the old one forces them out of the 
burrows to shift for themselves. 

The Hamster is carnivorous as well as 
granivorous, for though) it feeds on all kinds 
of herba as well as corn, it occasionally at- 
tacks and devours the smaller kinds of ani- 
mals. On the appronch of winter the Hatn- 
ster retires into his subterranean abode, the 
entry of which he closes with great care ; 
and thus remaining tranquil and secure, 
feeds on his collected store till the frost be- 
comes severe : he then falls into a profound 
slumber, and in that dormant state con- 
tinues rolled up, apparently lifeless, his limbs 
inflexible and his body perfectly cold. This 
lethargy of the Hamster has been generally 
ascribed to the effect of cold alone : but more 
recent observations have proved, that unless 
at a certain depth beneath the surface, so as 
to be beyona the access of the external air, 
the animal does not fall into its torpid state, 
and that the severest cold on the surface dues 
not affect it. On the contrary, when dug 
out of its burrow and exposed to the air, it 
intallibly wakes inafew hours. The waking 
of the IIamster is a gradual operation: he 
first loses the rigidity of his limbs, then makes 
deep inspirations, at long integvuls; after 
this he begins to move his limbs, open his 
mouth, and utters an unpleasant rattling 
sound: he at length opens his eyes, and 
endeavours to rise, but reels about for some 
time, as if in a state of intoxication, till at 
length he perfectly recovers his usual powers. 
When exposed to a cold air he is sometimes 
two hours in waking; but in a warmer air 
the transition is effected in half the time. 
The character which naturalists have given 
of these animals is very unfavourable. They 
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constantly reject all society with one ano 


and they will not ony destroy every anima 
which t ey are capable of conquering but 
will fight, kill, ard devour their own species: 
yet, flerce as they are, they quail before their 
deadly enemy the polecat, which chases 
them into their holes, and unrelenting] 
destroys them. The fur of the Hamster is 
said to be valuable; and the peasant who 
* goes a hamster nesting’ in the winter, ob- 
tains not only the skin of the animal, but 
his hoard, which is said commonly toamount 
to two bushels of guod grain in each maga- 
zine. Buffon says, that in Gotha, where 
these animals were proscribed on account of 
their vast devastations among the corn, 
146,132 of their skins were delivered at the 
Tiotel de Ville of the capital in the course 
of three years. 


HARE. (Lepus.) A well-known genus 
of Rodent mammalia, containing several 
species. We shall first describe — 


The Common ITARE (Lepus timidus), which 
possesses all the characters of the genus Lepus 
im such a degree as to form its most perfect 
type. Its hearing and sight are most acute ; 
its timidity is anequalled ; and its swiftness 
is surpassed by nune. The general length of 
the Hare is about two feet; the colour a sub- 
ferruginous gray, with the chin and belly 
white: the throat and breast ferruginous, and 





COMMON LARE.—(LEPUS TIMIDUS,) 


the tips of the ears blackish: the tail is black- 
ish above, and white below: the feet are co- 
vered beneath as well as above with fur ; the 
upper lip is divided; the cycs are large, pro- 
minent, and placed laterally ; and they are 
suid tu be constantly open even during sleep: 
the hinder legs are much longer than the fore 
legs; the feet are hairy; and the tail is 
short and turned up. Its favourite residence 
isin rich and somewhat dry and flat grounds, 
and it is rarely discovered in very hilly or 
mountainous situations. 1t feeds principally 
by night, and remains concealed during the 
day in its form, beneath some bush or slight 
shelter. ‘I‘o this spot it constantly returns, 
and becomes so attached to it, that it is with 
difficulty compelled to abandon it: in 
chousing its place of rest, however, it is 
governed by the seasons, and while a cool 
and shady spot is its resort in summer, it 
selects for its winter lair a situation where it 
can best receive the genial warmth of the 
sun. 

The Hare is a very prolific animal, gene- 
rally producing three or four young at a 
time, and breeding several times in a year. 
The eyes of the young are open at birth : 
the dam suckles them about twenty days, 
after which they leave her, and procure their 
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, a milky and succulent quality, and is espe- 
ciully fond of parsley. It is at times a very 
annoying and destructive invader, not only 
_ of the field and garden, doing great injury 
‘ to the young wheat and other grain; but it 
also frequently commits sad havoc in young 
plantations, by gnawing off the bark, an 
feeding on the young shoots of various shrubs. 
It is proverbially timid, and flies if dis- 
turbed when feeding, at the slightest alarin ; 
and, led by a natural instinct, it ey 
makes towards the rising ground, the length 
of its hind legs giving it an advantage in 
this respect overits pursuers. These animals 
seldom immigrate far from the spot where they 
are eietepere: but each makes a furm at a 
small diatance, showing a predilection rather 


of their kind. They pair in February ; and 


; as they only quit their couch in the night | 


time to obtain fuod, so they never leave it 


' for the companionship of their mates but at , 
the same silent hour: often, indeed, are: 
they observed by moonlight, playing and ' 


’ skipping about in the most sportive manner ; 


but the slightest breeze, or even the falling ' 
of a leaf, is sufficient to disturb their revels ; | 


and they instantly fly off, cach pursuing a 
different track. 
In order to enable this creature to perceive 
* the most distant approaches ofdanger, nature 
has provided it with very long cars, which, 
like tubes applied tothe auditory organs of 
deaf jx rsons, convey to it such sounds as are 
remote ; and the motions of the Hare are 
directed accordingly. Its large prominent 
eyes being placed so fur backward as to 
receive the rays of light on every side, it can 
alrnost see distinctly behind while it runs 
directly forward. ‘The muscles of ite body 
being strong, and unencumbered with fat, 
it has no superfluous burden of flesh to carry: 
and to assist it in escaping from its pursuers, 


the hinder legs are considerably longer than | 


the fure, which adds to the swiftness of its 
motions. But they generally exhaust their 


powers by their first efforts, and are cun- ; 


sequently inuch more easily caught than 
foxes, though these wily creatures are sluw 
when compared with them. When the Hare 
hears the hounds at a distance, it flies for 


some time from a natural impulse, till - 


having gaiued some hill or rising ground, 
and left the dogs so far behind that their 
cries nv longer reach ita ears, it stops, rears 
on its hinder legs, and lovks back, for the 
purpose of satisfying itself whether its 
enemies are still in sight or not: but the 
dogs having once gained the scent, trace it 
with united and unerring skill; and the 
poor anima! soon again receives indications 
of their approach. Sometimes, when hard 
hunted, it will start a freeh Hare, and squat 
in the same form ; at others, it will creep 
under the door of a shecep-cot, and conccal 
itself among the sheep; suinctimes it will 
enter a hole, like the rabbit; at others, it 
will run up one side of a quickset hedge, 
* and down the other; and it has been known 

to ascend the top of a cut hcdge, and run a 
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'' own subsistence. Its food consists of various | has effectually evaded the hounds. It ts 
kinda of herbage, but it prefers vegetables of | alyo not unusual for the Hare to betake 


itself to furze bushes, and leap from one to 
another, whereby the dogs are frequently 
misled ; and as it swims well, and takes the 
water rendily, it will cross a river with the 
same intent, if it has the opportunity. It 


may be observed, however, that the first’ 


! doubling which a Hare makes generally 
affords a key to all its future attempts of that 
kind, the latter exactly resembling the 
former. The Hare is a short-lived animal, 

) and is supposed rarely to exceed the term of 

| seven or cight years. Its voice, which is 
seldom heard but in the distress of sudden 

, surprise or when wounded, resembles the 
| sharp cry of an infant. Its enemies are 
‘numerous and powerful. Every species of 
| the dog kind pursues it by instinct; the cat 
and the weasel tribes exercise all their arts 
| to ensnare it; and birds of prey, snakes, 
adders, &c. drive it from its form, partieu- 
larly during the suminer season : these, with 
the more destructive pursuits of mankind, 
contribute to thin the number of there 
animals, which from their prolific nature 
would otherwise multiply to an extravagaut 
degree. 

The flesh is now much prized for its 
peculiar fluvour, as it was by the Romans ; 
| but it was forbidden to be eaten among the 

Jews, Mahometans, and ancient Britons. 
| The fur, until of late years, when silk became 

60 generally used, was of great importance 
_in the manufacture of hats; and in some 
, pars of the continent it is alzo woven into 
, Cloth. 


| The Iris Warr (Lepus Illibernicusa), usu- 
‘ally considered a species of the common 
' Hare of England, is said by Mr. Bell, in his 
_“ British Quadrupeds,”” to be specifically 
' distinct. 

“The characters in which it principa ly 
| differs from the latter are as follows :—It is 


the ears are even shorter than the head, 
while those of the English Hare are fully an 
inch longer; the limbs are proportionally 
‘ rather shorter ; and the hinder legs do not 
‘so much exceed the fore legs in length. The 
character of the fur is also remarkably dif- 
ferent: it is composed exclusively of the 
uniforni soft and shorter hair which in the 
. English species is mixed with the black- 
. tipped long hairs, which give the peculiar 
mottled appearance of that animal; it is 
therefore of a uniform reddish brown colour 
on the back and sides. The cars are reddish 
gray. blackish at the tip, with a dark line 
near the outer margin. The tail is nearly 
of the sanigrelative length as in the common 
species. re Numerous discrepancies in the 
coluur and texture of the fur, and in the 
: form and proportion of the different parta of 
| the animal, appear to me to be too import- 
ant to constitute merely the churacters of a 
variety.” 


The Scorcn, or Vanyixa Warne. (Lepus 
variabilis.) This epecies, which is inter- 
mediate In size between the Common Hare 
and the Rabbit, differs greatly in its habits 


frum both. Though confined to alpine dis- ! 


sumewhat larger ; the head is rather shorter ; | 


mew 
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In support of his opinion, he says, | 
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tricts (and therefore sometimes called the | it is of a yellowish brown, with a white tail. 


Alpine Hare), it is diffused through a wide 
pea raphical range; being found on the Alps, 
n Norway, Sweden, Lapland, Russiu, Siberia, 
and Kamtschatka, and occurring also in our 
own island on the summits of the Scottish 
mountains. In summer its colour is a tawny 
| gray, with a slight admixture of black ; in 
, winter it is entirely white, except the tips of 
| the ears, which are black. It shelters itself 
1 in the cliffs of rocks, is easily tamed, and 
' becomes extremely playful and amusing. 
. Towards the month of September it changes 
_ its colour, and resumes its summer dress 
‘about April; but in the intensely cold 
climate of Siberia it continues white all the 
' year round. It has been sometimes found 
entirely coal black ; a variety which is also 
j known to take place occasionally in the 
, common apecies. When the winter has 
! proved unusually severe, the Varying Hare 
- has been known to migrate from the frozen 
| hills of Siberia, and to descend, in troops of 
' five or six hundred, into the plains and 
woody districts, where they remained till 
| the returning spring. 
| Inthe southern and western provinces of 
| Russia there is a mixed breed of Hares, 
| which sustains only a partial luss of its 
_ colours; the sides, and the more exposed ; 
| pene of the ears and legs, becoming white |; 
! in the coldest months, while the other parts 
i remain unchanged. This variety is by the 
| Russians called Russak : and prodigious 
! numbers are taken in snares for the sake of 
their skins only ; the Russians and Tartars, 
like our own druidical ancestors, holding 
the flesh of Hares in the utmost detestation. 


The AmenicaAN Hark (Lepus Americanus) 
is not much larger than a rabbit, by which 
name indeed it is well known thronghout 
the northern parts of that vast contincnt. 
The summer hair is dark brown on the 
upper part of the head, lighter on the sides. 
and of an ash colour below; the ears are 
wide, edged with white, tipped with brown, 
aud dark culoured behind ; tail dark above, 
white beneath, having the under surface 
turned up; the fore legs are shorter and 
the hinder longer in proportion than those 
of the European. In the middle and south- 
ern states, the change in the colour of the hair 
is by no means as remarkable as it is farther 
north, where it becomes nearly white. It 
ia not hunted in America, but is generally 
roused by a dog, and shut or caught by 
means of snares or a common box-trap, the 
latter being the most usual mode. It has 
the same kind of leaping gait as the Euro- 
pean hare; and, like that animal, it breeds | 
several times during the year, It is not of | 
a migratory nature, but always continues to 
haunt the same places, taking occasivnal 
refuge under the roots of trees, or in the 
hollows near the roots. 


In Mr. Gosse's “ Canadian Naturalist we | 
find the following information respecting 
the American Hare :—* It is found pretty 
generally over North America, from this | 

rovince, even to the Gulfof Mexico, where it 
a8 more common than itis with us. Here its | 
winter coat is nearly white, but in summer | 
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‘It makes a nest or bed of moss and leaves 
in some hollow tree or old log, whence it 
issues chiefly by night. Though not somuch 
addicted to gnawing as the squirrels, yet as 
its teeth are formed in the same manner, it 
probably resembles them in its food, eating 
various kinds of nuts and seeds, as well as 
green herbs. It is said also occasionally to 
peel off the bark from apple and other trees. 
A singular mode of taking furred animals 
out uf hollow trees, logs, &c. is practised in 
the south, called ‘twisting.’ I once saw it 
performed on a rabbit (s0 called); the dogs 
had tracked him and driven him to his hole 
in the bottom of a hollow hickory tree. The 
hole was too small to admit the hunter’s 
hand with convenience, so we made the 
negrces cut down the tree, which waa soon 
effected. When it fell, we watched the butt, 
to ace that the rabbit did not run out, but 
he did not make his appearance. The 
hunter then got some long slender switches, 
and probing the hollow, found that the 
rabbit was at the farther end several feet 
up the trunk. He now commenced turning 
the switch round in one direction, a great 
many times, until the tip of it had become 
so entangled in the animal's fur, as to bear 
astrong pull. He then began to puil steadily 
out, but the rabbit held on as well as he 
could, and made considerable resistance, 
eryine most piteously, like a child; at last 
the skin gave way, and a great mass of fur 
and skin came out attached to the switch, 
pulled off by main force. He now took a 
new switch, and commenced twisting again, 
and this time pulled the little thing down, 
but the skin was torn almost completely off 
the loins and thighs of the poor little crea- 
ture, and so tightly twisted about the end 
of the stick, that we were obliged to cut the 
skin toget the animal free !"" A more cold- 
blooded or barbarous cruelty, practised on 
a harmless and defenceless animal, it is 
scarcely possible to conccive ; and were it 
not for the undoubted veracity of the writer 
we should reject it as well on the score of 
its incredibility as of its inhumanity. 


The Carr IIAreE. (Lepus Capensis.) This 
species, which is about the size of the one 
last described, inhabits the country near the 
Cape of Good Hope, frequenting the most 
rocky and mountainous situations, and 
taking up its abode in the fissures of the 
clitfs. The ears are long, broad in the 
middle, naked, and rose-coloured on the 
outside, and covered with short grey hairs 
within: the back and upper parts generally 
are similar in colour to that of the Common 
Hare; the cheeks and sides are cinereous ; 
the breast, belly, and legs, ferruginous ; and 
the tail, which is bushy, turns upwards. 
At the Cape it is called the Mountain Hare, 
or VLAKTE Haas. In one of the specimens 
in the British Museum the nape of the neck 
has two white streaks. 


The Bukan Hare (Lepus Tolai) is rather 
larger than the common Hare, and has a 


| longer and smaller head, but in culour and 


general appearance, pretty much resembles 
it. This animal is an inhabitant of the open 
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hilly places in Dauria and Mongolia, and ig 
said to extend as far as Tibet. In the colour’| surface, as to suggest at the first glance the 
differa both from that animal and the hare | owes its name. The upper end of each rib 
in its manners; neither burrowing in the | is projected and pointed; spire short, last 
ground, like the former, nor running far | whorl large and deeply notched; outer lip | 
when pursued, like the latter ; but instantly | thickened, and is supposed to have no oper- 
taking refuge in the holes of rocks. [For |culum. The Molluse which inhabits it has | 


Alpine Lagomys, Calling Hare, &c., see 


of its fiesh it agrees with the rabbit, but | idea of the stringed instrument to which it | 
| 


Lagonys.] 


HARELDA. A genus of Ducks, contain- 
ing the Long-tailed Duck (//. glacialis). 
(See Duck.) 


| 
| 
| HARENGUS. [See IerR1NG.} 


HARFANG. The Great Snowy Owl. [See 
OwL.} 

HARLEQUIN BEETLE. 
CINUS.} 


HARLEQUIN DUCK. 
trionica). 


(See Acnro- 


(Clangula_ his- 
A magnificent specics found on 





HARTER .GIN DUCK. 
(CLAS aU LA HISERIONICA,) 


both continents; it derives its name from 
| the singularity of ita markings. It is seven- 
| teen inches in length, and twenty-eight 
| inches in extent : the bill is of a lead colour, 
i‘ tipped with red; upper part of the head 
black ; between the eve and bill a broad 
space of white, extending over the eye, and 
ending in reddish ; behind the ear, a similar 
spot ; neck black, ending below in a circle 
‘of white; breast deep slate; shoulders 
, marked with a semicircle of white ; belly 

black; sides chestnut ; body above, black, 
or deep slate ; some of the scapulars white ; 
greater wing-coverts tipt with white ; legs 
and feet deep ash; vent and pointed tail 
black. It swims and dives well; flics swift, 
and toa great height; and has a whistling 
note. The female lays ten white eggs on the 

rass; the young are prettily speckled. At 
Hudson's Bay, where it breeds, and is said 
to frequent the small rivulets inland, it is 
! called the Painted Duck ; at Newfoundland 
| and along the coast of New England, the 
| Lord. It is an admirable diver, and is often 
| scen in decp water, considcrably out at sea. 


A beau- 
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the head large ; mouth open below; des- | 


titute of a proboscis; but having two ten- 
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tacula, with eyes in the middle : foot large. 
It has been asserted by some naturalists that 
the animal can, when attacked by an enemy, 
disembarrass itself of part of its foot, and 
retire entirely within its shell. The prin- 
cipal localities of this genus are the Red Sea 
and the Indian and South American Oceans. 
There are several species, all handsome, and 
some rare; among them the //arpa multi- 
costa, which is very rare, and the Harpa 
Prperialia, from the Mauritius, the markings 
of which are very elegant ; but perhaps the 
more abundant species here figured, Marpa 
ventricosa, is as beautiful in form and colour- 
ing as any species of this marine carnivorous 
genus. 


HMARP-SEAL. The Greenland Seal. (See 
SEAL.) 


HARPY EAGLE. (Thrasattus.) A genus ' 
of Accipitrine Birds found in Suuth Ame- | 


rica; celebrated for the enormons develop- 
ment of their beak and legs, and the con- 
sequent strength and power they evince in 
mastering their prey. The following short 
but characteristic nutice of this bird occurs 





PeRPY PAGER -(OHEASARIUS HALPYTA,) 


in “Edwards's Voyage up the Amazon.” 
“While absent upon this excursion, Mr. 
Bradley, an Irishman, who trades upon the 


i tiful genus of shells, so regularly merked | Upper Amazon, arrived at Mr. Norris's, 


with parallel longitudinal ribs on the outer 
' 
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bringing many singular birds and curiosities | of Birds will be found descriptions of the nu- 


of various kinds. One of the former was a 
oung Harpy Eagle, a most ferocious look- 
ng character, with a harpy's crest and a 

beak and talons in correspondence. He was 

turned loose into the peden, and before 
long gave us a sample of his powers. With 

erected crest and flushing eyes, uttering a 

frightful shriek, he pounced upon a young 

ibis, and quicker than thought had torn his 
reeking liver from his body. The whole 
animal world there was wild with fear.’”’ No 
member of the Bird class could look more 
fierce and indignant than a noble specimen 
of this formidable Eagle, which we saw 
some years ago in the Zoological Gardens, 

Regent's Park. Its whole aspect was that 

of formidably crganized power; and even 

the appendage of the crest added much to 
ite terrific appearance. 


HARRIER. A well-known kind of 
, hound, remarkable for his sagacity in tracing, 
and boldness in pursuing his game. Therc 
are several varieties, but all differing in their 
services ; some being adapted for one sort of 
game, and some for another. The best 
breed, and that to which the name is more 





HARRIER 


emphatically applied, is the Harrier used 
for hunting the Hare, which is supposed to 
have been originally produced by a cross 
between the Foxhound and the Beagle. The 
. Hlarrier is generally from sixteen to eighteen 
inches in height. 


HART. The name given to a Stag or 
male Deer, which has completed his fifth 
' year. [See DEER.] 


WMARVEST-FLY. 
. Adecim.) 
HAWFINCH. [See Grospeak.} 


HAWK. (Falconide.) The name by which 
several birds of prey, closely allicd to the 
' Falcons, are designated ; as the Goshawk, 
the Sparrow-hawk, &c., which will be found 
/ under their respective names. The beak of 
the Hawks resembles that of the Falcons in 


(See Cicapa septem- 
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merous genera, with references to the greater 
part of the species, and ficures of most of the 
typical forms. In the List of Birds in the 
British Museum collection, which is ex- 
ceedingly rich in the Hawk tribe, will be 
seen huw numerous the species are. We 
refer those desirous of further information 
to those two works. 


HAWK-OWL. [See OwLs.] 


HAZEL WORM, a name sometimes ap- 
plied to the little lizard Anguis fragilis, more | 
commonly called the Blind-worm (which 
see). 


HEATHCOCK. [See Grovse.] 


HWEDGEHOG. (Frinaceus Europwus.) 
The common Hedgehog is found in most 
of the temperate parts of Europe and Asia; 
and though it has a formidable appearance, 
it is one of the most harmless creatures in 
existence. It is an insectivorous quadruped, 
whose generic character may be thus de- 
scribed : ~~ the back covered with sharp 
strong spines, about an inch long, with the 
power of rolling itself up in a ball by means 
of appropriate muscles; muzzle pointed ; 
tail short; and each foot five-tued and 
urmed with robust claws: the head is very 
conical ; the ears short, broad, and rounded ; 
the eyes prominent; the body oblong. and 
cunical above ; and the legs short, «lmost 
naked, and of a dusky colour. It is about 
ten inches in length, and its colour is gene- 
rally a grey-brown. Its close covering of 
sharp spines, which are firmly fixed in its . 
tough skin, and sufficiently elastic to bear 
sreat violence without breaking. protects it | 
rom falls or blows, and as effectually secures | 
it from the attacks of an enemy ; for when 
molested, it instantly rolls itself into a kind - 
of ball, and presents nothing but its prickles | 
to the fue; and the more the animal is irri- | 
tated and alarmed, the more firmly does it | 
contract itself, and the more stiff and strong | 
docs its bristly panoply become. Thus ' 
rolled up, it patiently waits till the danger ' 
is past: the cat, the weasel, the ferret, and | 
the martin soon decline the combat; and i 
though a well-trained wire-haired terrier, | 
or a fox, may now and then be found to open 
a Hedgehog, it generally remains impene- 
trable and secure. From this state of secu- 
rity. in fact, it is not easily forced ; scarcely 
anything but cold water obliging it to un- 
fuld itself. ; | 

The usual food of the Hedgehog is beetles, : 
worms, slugs, and snails ; it is also said tode- | 
vour fruit, the routs of plants, and certain ' 
other vegetable substances, while it shows 
itself not so restricted as has been thought in 
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‘ its general form, being curved from the | its choice of animal food ; eggs, frogs, toads, | 
' base; but the wings are shorter, and want | mice, and even snakes occasionally, serving 
the pointed tips which are characteristic of ; for its repast. The Hedgehog is strictly © 
that division of the family. The most pow- | nocturnal, remaining coiled up in its retreat | 
erful Hawks are found in cold countries, ' during the day, and wandering about nearly 
inhabiting hilly districts where there are | all the night in search of food. It generally 
woods, and seeking their prey near the | resides in smal) thickets, in hedges, or in . 
ground. Among the whule, none is more ! ditches covered with bushes, making a hole © 
bold and pertinacious in pursuit of ite prey | about six or eight inches deep, which it 
than the Sparrow-hawk [which see). Inthe , lines with moss. grass, or leaves. The hi- 
i first volume of Gray and Mitchell’s genera , bernation of the Hedgehog is undoubted : 
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although it lays up no store for the winter, 
it retires to ite hole, and in its warm, soft 
; nest of moss and leaves, it lies secure from 
| the rigours of 
| the tempest, passing the dreary scason in a 
| profoundly torpid state. The female pro. 

duces from two to four young. ones early in 

the summer, which at their birth are blind, 
! and covered with soft white spines, which in 
! two or three days become hard and elastic. 
| The flesh of these animals, though generally 
rejected as human fovud, is said to be very 
delicate. 

Many absurd crrors prevail as to the 
habits of this animal. It is charged with 
sucking the teats of cows by night, and 
wounding their udders with its spines, 
thereby causing those ulcerations which are 
sometimes observed : from this false accusa- 
tion, however, the smallness of its mouth is 
a sufficient exculpation. It is also said to 
i be very destructive to gardens and orchards, 
by rolling itself among fruit, and thus car- 
rying off a quantity on its spines: but ite 
spines are evidently so disposed, that no 
; fruit would stick on them, even were the 
; experiment | attempted. But eo far from 
being mischievous and injurious, the Hedge- 
. hog is found to be of real use, and is often 

kept for the purpose of ridding houses of 
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aud others, which are injurious to the farmer 
and gardener. 
. In the “Journal of a Naturalist,"’ this 
animal is thus noticed : —“ Notwithstandin 
all the persecutions from_ prejudice an 
wantonness to which the Hedgehog is ¢x- 
’ posed, it is yet common with us; sleeping | 
by day in a bed of leaves and muss, under 
. the cover of a very thick bramble or furze- | 
bush, and at times in some hollow stump of ' 
atree. It creeps out in the summer even- 
ings ; and, running about with more agility 
than ite dull appearance promises, feeds on | 
dew-worms and bectles, which it tinds among 
the herbage, but retires with trepidation at 
the approach of man. In the autumn, crabs, 
fruits, haws, and the common fruits of the 
hedge, constitute its diet. In the winter, | 
covering itself decply in moss and leaves, it | 
sleeps during the severe weather ; and, ee 
drawn out from its bed, searcely anything ! 
of the creature is to be observed, it exhibitin 
only a ball of leaves, which it seems to attac 
to ite spines by repeatedly rolling itself 
round in its nest.” 


The S:penian or LonG-cARED HrpGR- 
noc. (Erinaceus auritus.) This species is 
in general larger than the common or Euro- 
pean, and may be easily distinguished by ! 
its ears, which are large, oval, open, and 
naked, with soft whitish hair on the inside, 
and edged with brown: the upper part of 
the animal is covered with slender brown 
spines, with a whitish ring near the base, 
and another towards the tip, and the legs 
and belly are clothed with soft white fur. 
In ita general manner and habits this species 
is said to resemble the common Hedgehog. 
The Eakvess Hi bULNOG appears to be only 
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the frost and the violence of | ternal cars ; it is shorter; and the whole 


the numerous cockroaches by which some : .-: 
are infested ; and it is well known to devour : — , 
many destructive insects of the beetle kind | 
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a variety of the common species: the head, 
however, is somewhat shorter and the snout 
more blunt; there is no appearance of ex- 


animal iy of a whitish hue. 
HEDGE-SPARROW. (See Srarnow.] 


HELAMYS, or JUMPING ITARE. This 
animal constitutes a genus of mammalia, of | 
the order Rodentia, allied to the Jerboas. The 
head is large, the tail long, the fore legs are 
very short in comparison with the hinder. 
They have four molars, each composed of two : 
laming ; their lower incisors are truncated : 
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tthe fore feet have five toes, furnished with 
: long pointed naila; the hind fect have four 
, toes, which are separate as far as the bones 
of the metatarsus, and furnished with large 
claws, almost resembling hoofs. The species 
Helamys caffer is pale fulvous, with a long 
! tufted tail, black at the tip. It is as large 
, as & rabbit, and, like it, inhabits deep bur- , 
rows. Our cut exhibits one about to spring, | 
fbites another is at the mouth of its bur- | 


| ITELARCTOS. A genus of Bears found ' 
| {n India and the Eastern Islands. The Malay | 
| and Java Bears may be given as illustrations. | 

{See BEAR.} 


t 
HELICINA. A genus of Mollusca, found ‘ 
; in Amcrica and the West Indies. Some in- . 
habit the sca, but others are terrestrial, either | 
feeding upon trees or subsisting on the vege- 
table productions of the fields and gardens. 
The head of the anima! is furnished with a 
proboscis and two tentacula, with cyes at 
the base on tubercles; foot short. The shell 
is of a flattened shape, mouth semicircular, 
closed by a horny operculum, which is formed 
of concentric layers, and permanently at- 
j tached to the foot ; outer lip thickened and 
reficcted, inner lip spread over the body- 
coer plasludpao in a point. There ae 
a great many species. 


HELICONID. A family of yenlanp 
terous insects; in which the wings vary in 

shape, but are often very long and narrow, 
and the discoidal cell of the hind bal is 
always closed; the antenna are slightly 
clavate ; the palpi are short, and wide apart 
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at the base, the second joint being generally | the shore, on the sand, into which they oc- 
clothed with hairs directed upwards at its | casionally burrow, so as to hide themselves. 
extremity. The caterpillars are cylindrical, | The back of the Helmet-shell is convex, and 
and either spinose or furnished with several | the under part fiat: the mouth is long and 
pairs of long fleshy appendages; and the | narrow: the lip is strongly serrated, and 
chrysalides are often ornamented with bril- | rises into a high thick border or ledge on the 
liant golden spots. The species belonging | back ; and the pillar is generally strongly 
to this family are entirely cxotic, of a mode- | toothed, and beset with small asperities. 
rately large size, and of very varied colours. | The shells of the Cassis rufa and other spe- 
In some of the species the wings are quite | cies are beautifully sculptured by Italian 
denuded of scales and in many they are but | artists in imitation of antique cameos, the 
slightly covered. One of the species, Euplira | different layers of colouring matter resem- 
(Danois) hamata, is said to be s0 abundant | bling the onyx and other precious stones 
in New ITolland, that it occasionally dark- | formerly used for this purpose. 
ens the air from the clouds of them. By Upon this subject some interesting par- 
many authors this and the allied genera are | ticulars were detailed by Mr. J. E. Gray, at 
placed in the separate family Danaidw. We | a mecting of the Society of Arts, held April 
‘ must refer our readers to Mr. Doubleday’s | 2). 1847. He observed that numerous at- 
elaborate letter-press to his work on the | tempts have been made to substitute various 
Diurnal Lepidoptera, so beautifully illus- | materials, such as porcelain and glass, for 
trated by Mr. Hewitson. hae ya eames rae hele erent er 
: eriority has caused them to be neglected. 
HELICTIS. A genus of carnivorous | ‘rh. pest and now most used substitutes are 
Quadrupeds allied to the Skunks, of which | 3) 411, - several kinds of which afford the 
there are at least two species, one found in : 


China, where it was discovered by Mr. Reever, | €¢s8ary difference of colour, and at the 


: same time are soft enough to be worked 
ane cil an Nepal, whence it was sent by | with easc and hard enough to resist wear. 


The shells used are those of the flesh-eating 
HELIORNIS. A genus of Birds found in | univalves, which are peculiar as being formed 
South America. [See FINFooT.] of three layers of calcareous matters, each 
layer being a perpendicular lamina placed 
HELIX: MELICIDA. The general name | side by side. The cameo cutter select: those 
of alarge and most extensively diffused class | shells which have the three layers composed 
of Molluseous animals with a shelly covering. | of different colours, as they affurd him the 
It is equally adapted to the hottest and the | means of relieving his work ; but the kinds 
coldest climates, the most cultivated and the | now employed, and which experience haa | 
most barren situations. In the Cuvierian | taucht him are best for his purpose, are the 
system this is the type of a family of ter- | Bull’s Mouth (Cussis rufa) from the Indian 
restrial and air-breathing Gasteropods. The | Seas, the Black Helmet (Cassie Madagas- 
common Garden Snail of this country, and | cariensis), 1 West Indian shell, the Horned 
the Edible Snail of France and Italy, are | Helmet (Cassis cornuta), from Madagascar, 
- well-known examples of this family ; but in | and the Queen Conch (Strombus gigas), ana- ' 
tropical climates more striking ones are to | tive of the West Indies. The two first are . 
be found. The work of Dr. Pfeiffer is the | the best shells. After detailing the pecu- | 
latest and the most elaborate on this group. | liarities of these shells, Mr. Gray proceeded 
In the works of Wood, Sowerby, Reeve and | to give an account of the progress of the art, 
others, 2 great nuinber of species are figured. | which was confine to Rome for upwards of 
An inspection of the cases containing them | forty years, and to Italy until the last twenty | 
in the British Museum will show how varied | years, at which period an Italian commenced : 
their forms are, and how beautifully coloured | the making of them in Paris; and now ! 
are many of the species. There are some | about three hundred persons are employed ; 
brought from the Philippine Islands by Mr. | in this branch of trade in that city. The 
Cuming, which when wetted Jose their co- | number of shells used annually thirty years 
lour, but regain it when dry. This is owing | ago was about three hundred, the whole of , 

' to the nature of the epidermis. (See Sxai..] | which were sent from England ; the value 


| e iglan 
HELMET-SHELL. (Cassis.) A family | of cach shell in Rome being 30s. To show | 
' of shells, of which there are several! species, | the increase of this trade, the number of 
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| mostly found on tropical shores, but some es in France last year was nearly as 
| 
| 


Average Value. 





Price. 
Bull's Mouth - 80,000 le. 8d. 8 =©££6,400 
| Black Helmet - 8,000 da. 1,800 
Horned Helmet 0 2s. 6d. 60 . 
Queen Conch - 1,200 = 1s. 24. 700 | 
ire ee beamataapi lie: | 
HEME BERT T.-C CASSIS PEO eat) 100,500 shells. Value 8,960 


are also met with in the Mediterrancan.! The average value of the large cameos made — 

They are inhabited by molluscous animals, ‘in Paris is about six francs each, giving a 

some of which grow to a very Jarce size, re- | sterling value of 32,0002, and the value of the 

' q“™uiring of course a corresponding magnitude | small eameos is about 80002, giving a total | 
of shell. They live at sume distance from , value of the cameos produced in Paris for | 








the last year of 40,000/., while in England 
nat more than six persons are wnstoved in 
this trade. Athenwum, May 1. 1847. 


HELOPIDA. A family of insects be- 
longing tu the order Coleoptera, division He- 
in which the antenna are inserted 

near the ¢ and the terminal joint is 
alwaya the longest, covered at the by 
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the margin of the head, filiform, or slightly 
| thickened at the tip, elytra not soldered 

together; maxillary palpi, with the last 
! joint largest, hatchet-shaped ; cyes gene- 
| rally kiduey-shaped. The larva generally 
; filiform, with smooth shining bodies and 
very short fect. They are found in old 
{ wood, while the perfect insects are frequently 
* found upon flowers, or below the bark of 
trees. This family consists of several geners, 
‘most of which are exotic. Mr. Puget. of 
Yarmouth, in hia Natural Histury of that 
town, mentions that the larva of the common 
Helops vieluceus injured the wood of a 
window-frame very much, in which several 
of these insects had taken up their abode. 


HEMEROBIUS: HEMEROBIIDEA. 
LACE-WING FLIES. A genus and family 
of insects belonging to the order Neuroptera ; 
remarkable for the exceeding brilliancy of 
the eyca in most of the species, and for the 


} 
| 








; delicate structure and varied colours of their 
: long reticulated wings; so that, although of 
. small size, they are very conspicuous. They 
, deposit their eggs upon plants, attaching 
' them at the extremity of along slender foot- 
' stalk, the base of which is fastened to the 
i leaf: thus fixed in small clusters, they have 
the appearance of minute fungi. The larva 
; of these insects are extremely ravenous ; and, 
; asthey feed on the ApAides, or plant-Hee, are 
highly beneficial. During the summer they 
atrive at their full growth in about fifteen 
days; they then spin a silken cocoon, in 
which they enter as inactive pup», and there 
remain during the winter. 


HEMIDACTYLUS. <A genus of Lizards 
belonging to the Gecko y, in which 
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the tail is depressed, angular above, with 
cross rows of pines the toes being free. 
The species are found in various parta of the 
world, and will be found descri in Mr. 
Gray's Catalogue of Reptiles; one species 
seems to be common on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 


HEMIPODIUS. A genusof Gallinaceous 
Birds allied to the Quails, of which there are 
very many species in Africa and Asiachiefly, 
Colonel Sykes has described many of the 
East Indiu species. We must refer to Gray's 
and Mitchell's Genera of Birds for a list of 
the species and figures of the form, and tlmit 
ourselves to the notice of a species figured 
in the work of Mr. Gould, where it is called 
the Swirr-FLyina Hemivope. This bird 
inhabits New South Wales, and is the 
* Little Quail” of the colonists. The 
male is little more than half the size of | 
the female. It breeds in September and f 
October : the nest is slightly constructed of 
grasses, placed in a shallow depression of the | 
ground, under the shelter of a emall tuft of | 
grass: oggs four in number. The Hemi- 
podius lics so close as to be nearly trodden 
on before it will rise, and, when flushed, flice 
off with such rapidity as to make it very 
difficult to shoot. 


HEMIPTERA. An order of Insects cha- 
racterized by having a horny beak for sue- 
tion ; four wings, whereof the uppermost 
are generally thick at the base, with thinner 
extremities, which lic flat, and cross cach | 
other on the top of the back, or are of uni- | 
form thickness throughout, and slope at the 
sides like a roof. Transformation partial. 
Larve and pups nearly like the adult in- ; 
sect, but wanting wings. —The various | 
kinds of fleld and house bugs give out a 
strong and disagreeable smell. Many of 
them (some Pentatomideor and Lyguwide, 
Cimicida, Reduviade, Hydrometridae, Ne- 

te, and Notonectidw) live entirely on the 
Juices of animals, and by this means destroy 
great numbcrs of noxious insects ; some are 
of much service in the arts, affording us the 
costly cochineal, scarlet grain, lac, and 
manna ys but the benefits dcrived from these 
are more than counterbalanced by the in- 
jurics committed by the domestic kinds, and 
by the numerous tribes of plant- bugs, locusts 
or cicadz, tree-hoppers, plant-lice, bark 
lice, mealy bugs, and the like, that suck the 
juices of plants, and require the greatest 
care and watchfulness on our part to keep 
them in check. The works of Burmeister, 
Amyot, and Servilla, Meyer, Hatton and 
others may be referred to fur the species, 
which are very numerous, and often most 
beautifully coloured, the colour and odour 
being by no means in Aarmony. 


HEN. The general name of the female 
among the feathered tribes, but more espe- 
cially applied to the female of the gallina- 
ccous kind. 


HEN-HARRIER. (Circus cyaneus.) This 
bird is a species of hawk; about cighteen 
inches in length, and three feet in extent 
from the tips of the wings extended. The 
bill is black, and covered at the base with 
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| of 
| the plumage bluish gray, mixed with light 
| tinges of rusty ; the breast and Site serene 
of the wings white, the former streaked with 
! reddish brown, and the latter marked with 

bars of the same: the wings and tail are a 

bluish-gray, variegated with black ; and the 
' legs are long, slender, and yellow. The 

Hen-Harrier feeds on birds and reptiles; it 
flies low, skimming along the surface of the 
ground in search of prey, and is extremely 
destructive to young poultry and the fea- 
thered game. It makes its nest on the 
ground, and lays four cggs of a reddish 
colour, with a few white spots. 


MEPATUS. A beautiful genus of Crus- 
tacea found in South America, and so named 
' from its liver-coloured marking. ‘The genus 
' is allied to Calappa, and belongs to the same 
| family. 


HEPIALIDZX. A family of Lepidopter- 
ous insects, in the section HETERocera 
(corresponding with the first group of La- 
treille's Nocturna). It is distinguished by 
having the antenne very short and filiform, 
never feathered to the tip; the spiral tongue 
either very short or obsolete; and the 
palpi also gencrally obsolete; the wings 
elongated, and deflexed in repose; the ab- 
domen also elongated, its extremity being 
attenuated into a ong ovipositor, capable of 
re withdrawn, or introduced into the 
crevices of the bark of trees, &c. The cater- 
pillars ure sixteen-footed fleshy grubs ; and 
feed upon the roots of vegetables or the 
wood of standing trees: when full grown, 
they construct a cocoon of the refuse of what 
they have been feeding upon. The chrysalis 
ia armed with transverse rows of fine reflexed 
spines on the abdominal segments, which 
assist the insect whilst making its efforts to 
emerge froin its confinement and assume the 
perfect atate. The Jepialide ure called 
Swifts, from the rapidity of their flight, 
which takes place during thetwilight. Sume 
of the specics are very remarkable, particu- 
larly Herriatus VIRESCENS, a large spe- 
cies from New Zealand, described by Mr. 
Doubleday. The caterpillar of this is very 
frequently attached by a fungus ; which en- 
tirel converts it into a vegetable substance, 

the fructification and its pedicel projecting 

considerably. This fungus is the Spheria 
. Roberts’ of Hooker (S. erucarum ot Mulsant.) 
Among the most striking Hepialide of this 
country are Hepialus Jiumuli, or the Ghost 
Moth, and Cossus ligniperda, or the Goat 
Moth (which see}. 


IIEPIOLUS. (See Guost-mMoTH.) 


HERMIT CRAB. The name given to 
different species of the family Paguride, 
; which occupy empty shells, in which they 
| protect their soft and otherwise easily injured 
tails. [See Crap: Paaurvs.) 


MERON. (dArdea.) Though birds of the 
| crane, the stork, and the Heron kind, have 
| & strong affinity to each other, the Heron 
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Herons on the banks en and 
rivers, or in marshy places: their food con- 
sists of fishes and their fry, frogs, and field 
mice, as well as all sorte of insects, snails, 
and worms. They build in large societies 
in the same place; and when they fly, their 
neck is contracted and folded over their 
back, and their legs are extended. 


The Common Heron (Ardea cinerea) is 
remarkably light in proportion to ite bulk, 
scarcely weening three pounds and a half, 
though its length is upwards of three feet, 
and its extended breadth above five. The 
bill is six inches long, straight, pointed. and 
strong ; the upper mandible is of a yellowish 
horn colour, the under one yellow : the fore- 
head, neck, middle of the belly, edge of the 
wing, and the thighs, are of a pure white; the 
occiput, the sides of the breast,and those of the 
body, of a deep black : the fore part of the 
neck is adorned with large longitudinal spots ° 
of blacks and gray; the back and wings are 
blue gray. A bare greenish skin is extended 
from the beak beyond the eyes, the irides of | 
which are yellow, giving them ea fierce and 
piercing aspect. The back part of the head 
is ornamented with several elongated narrow 
black feathers, the two middle of which are 
upwards of eight inches in length ; the whole ' 
forming an elegant pendent crest; the fea~ 
thers of the scapulars are also clongated, 
and fall over the back in fine disunited 
plumes. The tail is composed of twelve short | 
cinereous feathers; the legs are of a dirty . 
green colour, lonf,and bare above the knees; 
and the inner edge of the middie claw is 
finely serrated. The female is destitute of 
the fone crest of the male, having only a. 
short plume of dusky feuthers ; and in- 
gencral her plumage is gray : the same re- 
marks are also nearly applicable to the - 
young birds. In the breeding season they - 
congregate in large sucictics, and, like the 
rouks, build their nests ou trees, with sticks, 
lined with dried grass, wool,and other warm | 
materials. The female lays from four to 
5ix eggs, of a pale greenish blue cvlour. 

This bird commits great devastation in 
ponds and shallow waters. As a proof of its 
appetite, it is asserted by Willoughby and 
others, that a single Heron will destroy fifty 
small roach and dace, one day with another. 
Though it generally takes its prey by wad- 
ing into the water, and waiting patiently 
for its approach, it frequently also catches 
it whilst on the wing: but this is only in 
shallow waters, where it is able to dart with 
more certainty than in the deep ; for in this 
ease, though the fish does at the first sight 
of its enemy descend, yet the bird, with its 
long beak and legs, instantly pins it to the 
bottom, and there seizes it securely. In 
general, the Heron is seen taking his gloomy 
stand by the gide of a lake, as if meditating 
mischief, motfonless, and gorged with plun- 
der. Hlis usual attitude on such occasions is 
that of sinking his Jong neck between his 
rhoulders, and keeping his head turned on 
the water more |: 








| 
‘ may be distinguished by its smaller size, its one side, as if viewin 
‘Jonger bill, and purticularly by the middle | intently. When the call of hunger returns, | 
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' the toil of an hour or two is sufficient to fill 
his capacious stomach ; and he retirea long 
before night to his lodging in some wood, 
which he quits early in the ensuing morning, 
in order to pursue his usual occupation. 
But in cold and stormy seasons, when his 
prey is no longer within his reach — the fish 
then abiding in the were as their warmest 
situation, and frogs, lizards, and other 
reptiles, alec scldom venturing from their 
retreats a | the continuaunvs of such 
weather —the Heron is obliged to practise 
abstiner:ce, and to feed on such weeds as the 
margin of the lake affords : hence he feels 
the ifls both of hunger and repletion, and 
notwithstanding the amazing quantity he 
devours, he is always lean and emaciated. 
While on thia subjects it may, however, be 
well to attend to what Mr. Waterton has 
written: “I attribute the bad character 
(says he) which the Heron has with us, for 
destroying fish, more to erronevus ideas, 

| than to any well-authenticated proofs that 

! it commits extensive depredations on our 

store-ponds. Under this impression, which 

certainly hitherto has not been to my dis- 
advantage, I encourage this poor persecuted 
wader to come and take shelter here ; and 

I am glad to see it build its nest in the trees 

which overhang the water, though carp, and 

tench, and many other sorts of fish are there 
in abundance. Close attention to its habita 
has convinced me that I have not done 
wrongly. Let us bear in mind that the He- 
ron can neither swim nor dive; wheretore 
the range of its depredations on the finn 

tribe must necessarily be very circumscribed. 

' In the shallow water only ean it surprise the 

fish ; and, even there, when we see it standing 

motionless, and suppose it to be intent on 
striking some delicious perch or ens 
tench, it is just as likely that it has wade 

into the pond to have a better opportunity 
of transfixing a water-rat lurking at the 

’ mouth of its hole, or of gobbling down some 

, unfortunate frog which had taken refuge on 

the rush-grown margin of the pool. The 

; Water-rat may appear a ‘arge morsel to be 
swallowed whole; but so great are the ex- 

| pazsive powers of the Heron's throat, that 

; it can gulp down one of these animals with- 

out much apparent difficulty. As the ordi- 

nary food of this bird consists of reptiles, 
quadrupeds, and fish, and as the Herons can 
only catch the fish when they come into 
shallow water, I think we may fairly con- 
sider this wader not very injurious to our 

property ; especially when we reficct for a 

moment on the prodigious fecundity of fish.’’ 
In its atrial journies the Heron svars to 

a@ great height, and ita harsh ery while on 

the wing frequently attracts the ear. In 

flying, it draws the head between the shoul- 
ders, and the legs, stretched out, seem, like 

the longer tails of some birds, to serve as a 

rudder. The motion of their wings is heavy 

and flagging, and yet they proceed at a very 
considerable rate. In England, Heron- 
hawking was formerly a favourite diversion 
among the nubility and geutry of the king- 
dom, at whose tables this bird was a favour- 
ite dish, not lesa esteemed than pheasants 
and peacocks. It was ranked among the 
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royal game, and protected as auch hy the 
laws; and a penalty of twenty shillings was 
incurred by any person who took or destroyed 
its eggs.— Dr. Latham says, “In Bogeeds 
and the milder climates, this species of Heron 
is stationary ; migratory in the colder, ac- 
cording to the season ; and is rarely seen far | 
north: inhabits Africa and Asia in general, | 
the Cape of Good lope, Calcutta, and other - 
whey of India; and is found in America | 
m Carolina to New York.” 


The Acami Heron. (Ardea Agamt.) B 

meral consent, as it were, this bird is al- 
awed to be the most beautiful of the genus. 
It is a native of Surinam, and is rather | 
more than two feet and a half in length: | 
its beak is alout six inches long, and dusky, | 
with the base of the under mandible pale 
the crown, the crest, and the hind part of 
the neck are bluish gray; the upper parts 
of the body, the wings, and the tail, are a 
fine glogsy green; the quills are black; the | 
sides of the neck bright rufous, with an ele- 
gant white and rufous Jine, bounded b 
black down the central part: the breast is | 
clothed with long, loose, dark feathers ; those . 
on the back of the neck black, with a white 
streak down the middle of each shaft: the 
under parts of the body are deep rufous; . 
and the tail is brown. 


The Great Fleron. (Arden Merodiaa.) 
This species inhabits North America, and is 
one of the largest of the genus, measuring 
upwards of five fect in length: the beak is 
eight inches long, and of a brown colour, | 

[inclining to yellow on the s'des: on the 
1 back of the head is a long-feathered crest : 
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the space between the beak and cye is naked, 
and of a pale yellow: all the upper parts of 
the body, with the belly, tail, and legs, are 
brown ; the quills black ; the neck, breast, 
Like the rest of this 


and thighs rufous. 
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nus, the Great Heron frequents the bor- 
ers of lakes and rivers, and feeds on reptiles 
and small fishes. 


The GREAT Waite Herox. (Herodias al- 
ba.) This bird's plumage is wholly white ; it 
may therefore be easily known from the com- 
mon Heron : it is also rather smaller, the tail 
and legs are longer, and it has no crest. Its 
character and manner of living are the same, 
and it 4s found in the same countries, though 
the species is far less numerous, and it is 
rarely seen in Great Britain. It is found 
on the shores of the Caspian and Black Seas, 
the lakes of Great Tartary, and sometimes 
even much farther nortl.: it is also met with 
in various parts of Africa and America. 


The Litt.e Eoret Heron (Herodias gar- 
zetta) is one of the most elegant as well as 
one of the smallest of the Heron tribe. The 
beak is black, the naked space round the 
eves greenish, the legs dusky, and the feet 
black. Its colour is of the purest white, and 
it is adorned with soft, silky, flowing plumes 
on the head, breast, and shoulders, which 
Rive the hird a beanty quite peculiar to itself. 

hese delicately-formed feathers are six or 
eight inchea in length, with slender shafts, 
twisted and bent down towards their tips: 
they were formerly used to decorate the 
helmets of warriors, but they now embellish 
the turbans of Turks and Persians, or are 
applied tu the more consistent purpose of 
ornamenting the head-dresses of European 
ladics. The Little Egret is only about 
eighteen inches in length, and seldom ex- 
ceeds a pound and a half in weight. These 
birds are said to have once becn plentiful in 
this country, but they are now nearly ex- 
tinct here; they arc, however, abundant in 
the south of Eurupe, and are found in almost 
every temperate and warm climate. Like 
the Common Veron, they perch and build 
on trees, and live on the same kinds of fuud. 


The Niaut Hexox. (Nycticorar griseus.) 
This species, which with its congeners is 
placed by modern naturalists in a separate 
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approach of night, when its harsh and dis- 
agreeable cry is painfully distinguishable. 
It builds its nest on trees and on rocky cliffs. 
There are numerous other species and 
varieties of the Heron, differing in their size 
| and plumage, but nearly all having the same 
, habits, and being characterized by simi- 
. lar features with those we have described. 
; Among the most important are the Purple- 
created Heron (Ardea purpurea), common 
in the western parts of Asia and the north 
, of Europe; the Violet Heron (Ardea leuco- 
_cephala)} of the East Indies; the Cocoi 
‘ Heron (Ardea cocci), a large species, native 
of Brazil; the Little White Heron (4rdea 
| Aquinoctialis), a native of Carolina and 
some other parts of North America ; besides 
‘the Blue, the Brown, the Black, the Ash- 
‘ goloured Heron, &c. 

In Mr. Edwards’s narrative of a “ Voyage 
‘up the Amazon,” one cannot but be struck 
with the multitudes of large birds which al- 
most everywhere met the eye of the voyager ; 
not the Ieast numerous or important among 
them being various species of Herons. “ Up- 
on the trees,” says he, “ were perched birda 
of every variety, which flew before our ad- 
vance at short distances in constantly in- 
creasing numbers, or, curving, passed directly 
over us; in either case affording marks too 
tempting to be neglected. Ujon some top- 
most limb the pret blue Heron, elsewhere 
shyest of the shy, sat curiously gazing at 
our approach. Near him, but lower down, 
herons white as driven snow — some tall and 
majestic as river naiads, others small and 
the pictures of grace —were quietly dozing 
after their morning's meal. Multitudes of 
night herons, or tacarés, with a loud quack, 
flew startled by ; and now and then, but 
rarely, a boat-bill with his long-plumed 
crest would scud before us. The snake-bird 
peered out his Jong neck to discover the 
cause of the geaeral commotion; the cor- 
morant dove, from the dry stick where he 
had slept away the last hour, into the water 
below, swimming with head scarcely visible 
above the surface, and a ready eye to & 
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| the duy, and does not roam abroad until the 


genus (Nycticorax), is by no Means numer- 
ous, though widely dispersed over Europe, 
Asia, and America. It is about twenty inches 
in lenge : the bill is slightly arched, strong, 
and black, inelining to yellow at the buse: 
from the beak round the eyes the skin is 
bare and of a greenish colour: over each eve 
is a white line; a black patch, glossed with 
green, Covers the crown of the head and_ the 
nape of the neck, from which three long 
narrow white feathers, tipped with brown, 
hang loose and waving. The hinder part of ; 
the neck, coverts of the wings, the sides, and 
tail, are ash gray; throat white; fore part 
of the neck, breast, and et yellowish 
white or buff; the back black ; leg. greenish 
yellow. The plumage of the femaie is con- 
siderably less bright and distinct ; and she 
has none of the delicate plumes which flow 
from the head of the male. She Inys three 
or four white egga. The Night Meron fre- 
quents the sea-shores, rivers, and inland 
marshes, and lives upon insects, slugs, rep- 
tiles, and fish. It remains concealed during 
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whistled away ; curassows flew timidly to | 
the deeper wood ; and fearless hawks, of , 
many varictics, looked boldly on the danger.” | 


HERRING. (Clupen Harengus.) This 
Malacopterygious fish, which frequents our 
coasts in such numbers, aud furnishes a large 
class of persone with an important article of 
food, is from ten to twelve inches in length. 
It is principally distinguished by the bril- 
liant silvery colour of its body, the advance- 





NFRRING,--(CLUPEA HARENGQUS,) 


ment of the lower jaw beyond the upper, and 
by the number of rays in the anal fin, which 
are generally found to amount to sixteen: 
the back and sides are green, varied with 
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treacherous shot. Ducks rose hurriedly, and 
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blue ; the eyes are large ; the mouth without 
visible teeth ; the openings of the gill-covers 
bar f large ; the scales muderate in size, oval, 
and thin ; the lateral line not very distinctly 
visible ; the belly carinated, but not serrated : 
the fins rather sinall than large for the size 
of the fish ; and the tail considerably forked. 

It has long becn asserted, and generally 
believed, that Herrings sre found in the 
greatest abundance in the high northern 
latitudes ; and that the prodigious shoals 
which at certain seasons fill vur seas, are 
making their migratory excursions from 
those icy regions. But this “ great fact” in 
natural history has not only been called in 
question of late, but the migration of the 
Herring from one latitude to another has 
been denied by men of high scientific at- 
tuinments who have given the subject great 
attention, and who assert that the Herring, 
having passed the winter and spring months 
in the deep recesses of the ocean, follows the 
dictates of nature, and at the proper season 
approaches the shallower water near the 
cousts to deposit its spawn. We shall there- 
fore lay the statciments, pro and cun, befure 
our readers 

Mr. Pennant, in his British Zoology, says, 
“The great winter rendezvous of the Herring 
is within the aretic circle: there they con- 
tinue many months, in order to recruit 
themselves after the fatigue of spawning, 


| the seas within that space swarming with 


‘ small crustacea in a far greater degree than 


‘ procecds : 


in our warmer latitudes.’ He then thus 
“This mighty army begins to 


‘ put itself in motion in the spring: we dis- 
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tinguish this vast budy by that name, for 
the word Herring is derived from the Ger- 
man, //eer, an army, tu express their nuim- 
bers. They begin to appear off the Shetland 


_ isles in April and May : these are only fore- 
‘ runners of the grand shoal which comes in : 


June, and their appearance js marked by 


' certain signs, by the numbers of birds, such 


as gannets and others, which follow to prey 
on them: but when the main body ap- 
proaches, ita breadth and depth is such as tu 
alter the very appearance of the ocean. It 
is divided into distinct columns of five or six 
miles in length and three or four in breadth, 
and they drive the water before them with a 
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‘aware, as abounding ii: the Arctic Ocean: 


kind of rippling : surnetimes they eink for | 


the space of ten or fifteen minutes; then 


. Yise again to the surface, and in bright 
, Weather reflect a variety of splendid colours, 
‘ like a field of the must precious gems, in 


which, or rather in a much more valuable 


- light, should this stupendous gift of Provi- 


dence be considered by the inhabitants of 
the British isles. The first check this army 


. meets in its march southward, is frum the 
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Shetland isles, which divide it intu two 
parts; one wing takes to the cast, the other 
to the western shores of Great Britain, and 
fill every bay and creek with their numbers : 
others pass on towards Yarmouth, the great 
and ancient mart of Herrings: they then 


pass through the British Channel, and after . 


that in a manner disappear: those which 
teke to the west, after offering themselves to 
the Hebrides, where the great stationary 
fishery is, proceed towards the nurth of Ire- 
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| aud many are caught, throughout the year. 
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land, where they mect with a second inter- 
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ruption, and are obliged to make a second 
division: the one takes to the western side, 
and is scarce perceived, being soon lost in 
the immensity of the Atlantic; but the 
other, which passes into the Irish sen, re- 
joices and feeds the inhabitants of the cousts 
that border it. These brigades, as we may 
call them, which are thus seperated from the 
greater columns, are often capricious in their 
movements, and do not show an invariable 
attachment to their haunts.” 

The foreguing account, so well detailed by 
Pennant, was until lately, as we have before 
remarked, the aban received opinion ; 
but it is now supposed that the Herring, like 
the Mackerel, is in reality at no very great 
distance during the winter months from the 
shores which it most frequents at the com- 
mencement of the spawning season ; and 
this is thought a sufficient explanation of 
the glittering myriads which at particular 
seasons illiunine the surface of the ocean for 
miles together. As a proof of this, Dr. Bloch 
observes that Herrings are in reality found 
at almost all seasons of the year about some 
of the European coasts, and that the north- 
em voyages, supposed by Pennant and 
others, are impracticable in the short period 
assigned by naturalists; the fish, in its 
awiftest progress, being utterly incapable of 
moving at so rapid a rate as this migration 
necessarily supposes. 

But the subject has been more amply dis- 
cussed by Mr. Yarrell, who brings forward so 
many valid and well-supported objections 
to the theury of the Herring's migration from 
the arctic seas, that we shal! tuke the liberty 
of extracting them from his excellent work. 
“To show that this supposed migration to 
and from high northern latitudes does not 
exist, it is only necessary to state, that the 
Herring has never been noticed, that I am 


it has not been observed ih any number in 
the proper icy stas; nor have our whale- 
fishers or arctic voyagers taken any parti- 
cular notice of them. There is no fishery 
for them of any consequence either in 
Greenland or Icelund. On the southern 
coast of Greenland the Herring is a rare 
fish ; and only a small variety of it, accord- 
ing to Crantz, is found on the northern 
shore. This small variety or specics was 
found by Sir John Franklin, on the shore of 
the Polar basin, on his second journey. 
‘That the Herring is, to a certain degree, a 
migratory fish,’ says Dr. M'Culloch, ‘ima 
be true; but even a much more limited mi- 
gration is far from demonstrable. It is at 
any rate perfectly certain that there is no 
such progress along the cast and west coasts 
from «a central point.” There can be no 
doubt that the Herring inhabits the deep 
water all round our coast, and only ap- 
proaches the shores for the purpose of depo- 
siting its spawn within the immediate 
influence of the two principal agents in vi- 
vification — increased temperature and oxy- 
gen 3; and ag svon as that essential operation 

effected, the shoals that haunt our coast 
Gisappear: but individuals are to be found, 
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| already described, which so abundantl 


So far are ehey from being mulgratory to us 
from the North only, that Her ngs visit the 
west coast of the county of Cork in August, 
which is earlier than those which come down 
the Irish Channel arrive, and long before 
they make their appearance at other places 
much farther north. ‘In former times, the 
fishery on the east coast did not commence 
till that on the west had terminated. It is 
remarkable also that the eastern fishery has 
become so abundant as quite to have ob- 
scured the western.” And Dr. M‘Culloch, 
-from other examples, confirms 4 statement 
previously made, that the fishery has com- 
menced soonest on the southern part of the 
shore; and what is also remarkable, that 
for some years past it has become later every 
year. The Herring is in truth a most capri- 
cious fish, seldom remaining in one place ; 
and there is scarcely a fishing station round 
the British islands that has not experienced 
in the visits of this fish the greatest varia- 
tions both as to time and quantity, without 
any accountable reason.” 

Herrings are full of roe in the end of June, 
and continue in perfection till the beginning 
of winter, when they deposit their spawn. 
The young Herrings begin to approach the 
shores in July and August, and are then 
from half an inch to two inches long. The 
Herring was unknown to the ancients, being 
rarely, if ever, found within the Mediterra- 
nean, The Dutch are said to have engaged 
in the fishery in 1164. The invention of 

lickling or salting Werrings is acribed to one 

snkels, or Benkelson, of Biervliet, near 
Sluys, who died in 1397. The empercr 
Charlies V. visited his grave, and ordered a 
magnificent tomb to be erected to his me- 
mory. Since this early period the Dutch 
have uniformly maintained their ascendancy 
in the Herring fishery ; but, owing to the 
Reformation, and the relaxed observance of 
Lent in Roman Catholic countries, the de- 
mand for Herrings upon the Continent is 
now far less than in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. ‘The mode of fishing for 
Herrings is by drift-neta, very similar to 
those employed in the pilchard fisheries ; 
the fishing is carried on only in the night ; 
the most favourable time being when it is 
quite dark, and the surface of the water is 
ruffied by a breeze. 

Though there are some other species of 
VHerrings, none of them are of the same com- 
mercial importance as the Common Herring, 
Visits 


, our shores ; a slight notive of one of them, 
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therefore, is all that will be necessary. 


Veacn'’s Herrine. (Clupea Leachii.) 


’ “©The Herring,” saya Mr. Yarreil, “ which I 


now refer to, is fuund heavy with roe at the 
end of January, which it does not deposit 
till the iniddle of February. Its length is 


’ nut more than seven inches and a half, and 


ita depth near two inches. It is known that 
Dr. Leach had often stated that aur coast 
produced a second species of Herring; but 
I am not aware that any notice of it has 
ever appeared in print. In order, however, 
to identify the name of that distinguished 
naturalist with a fish of which he was pro- 
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bably the first observer, I proposed for it the 


name of Clupea Leachii.”. The flesh of this 
species is said to differ from that of the 

ommon Herring in flavour, and to be much 
more mild. 


HESPERIIDX. A family of Lepidop- 
terous insects, corresponding with the Plebeti 
Urbicoli of Linnseus, and in many respects 
approaching to the Moths. The six feet are 
of uniform size in both sexes, the hind 
tibic having a pair of spurs at the apex, and 
another pair near the middle of the limb; 
the antenne are wide apart at the base, and 
are often terminated in a very strong hook ; 
the maxille are very long; and the lower 
wings are generally horizontal during re- 
pose. All the known caterpillars belonging 
to this family are cylindrical without spines, 
with the anterior segments narrowed, and 
the head very large: they roll up leaves, in 
which they construct a slight silken cocoon, 
wherein the chrysalis form is assumed ; this 
is entire, without angular prominences, und 
attached by the tail as well as girt round 
the middle. 

These Butterflies have a peculiar, short, 
jerking kind of flight, which has obtained 
for them the name of Skippers. The species 
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are of comparatively small size, and of ob- 
secure coluurs, but some are ornamented with 
bright transparent spots, and others have 
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the hind wings furnished with long tails. 
They have a robust body; and frequently 
scttle on fluwers, leaves, and branches. 
There are a few British species, descriptions 
of which will be found in the works of Ste- 
phens and Humphreys. The ‘* Genera of 
Diurnal Lepiduptera” of Doubleday and 
Hewitson will be found to contain much 
information on this family, which in foreign 
countries abounds in species and genera. 


HESSIAN FLY. (Cecidomyia destructor.) 
This far-fained fly, as well as the * wheat- | 
fly, which are common both to Europe and ‘ 
America, are small gnats or midges, and 
pelous to the family called Cecidumyiade, 
or gall-gnats. The insects of this family are 
very numerous, and most of them, in the | 
maggot state, live in galls or unnatural en- ! 
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largements of the stems, leaves, and buds of 
pene caused by the punctures of the winged 
neects in laying their eggs. The Hearsian 
fly, wheat-fly, and some others differ from 
the majority in not producing such altera- 
tions in plants. The proboscia of these in- 
sects is very short, and does not contain the 
Piercing bristles found in the long proboscis 
of the biting gnats and mosquitoes. Their 
antenne# are long, composed of many little 
bead-like joints, which are larger in the 
males than in the females; and each joint 
ie surrounded with short hairs. Their eyes 
are kidney-shaped. Their legs are rather 
long and very slender. Their wings have 
only two, three, or four veins in them, and 
are fringed with little hairs around the 
edges; when not in use, they are generally 
carried filut on the back. The hind body of 
the female often ends with a retractile, coni- 
cal tube, wherewith they deposit their cggs. 
Their young are little footlesa maggots, taper- 
ing at cach end, and generally of adcvep yel- 
low or orange colour. They live on the juices 
of plants, and undergo their transformations 
either in these plants or in the ground. 


The Hessian fly obtained its common name ' 


from a supposition that it was imported into 
England from Germany, and taken to North 
America in some straw, by the Hessian 
troops under the command of Sir W. Howe, 
in the war of the Revolution. This sup- 
position, however, has been thought to be 
erroneous, because the early inquiries made 
to discover the Hessian flv in Germany were 
unsuccessful. Dr. Thaddeus Harris brings 
together, with much industry, a large amount 
of information from various sources relative 
to its economy, its habits, and transfurma- 
tions ; and from his statement we sha}] en- 
deavour to lay the principal facts before our 
readers. The head and thorax of this fly are 
black. The hind body is any and co- 
vered with fine grayish hairs. The wings 
are blackish, but are more or less tinged 


with yelluw at the base, where also they : 


are very narrow ; they are fringed with short 
hairs, and arc rounded at the end. The 
body measures about one-tenth of an inch 
in length, and the wings expand one quarter 
of an inch or more. Two broods or gene- 


rations are brought to maturity in the course , 


of a year, and the flies appear in the spring 
and autumn. It has frequently been as- 
serted that the flics lay their eggs on the 
grains in the ear; but whether this be true or 


not, it iscertain that they do lay their eggs on . 


the young plants, and long befure the grain 


is ripe. The egg is abuut the fifticth of an | 


inch lung, and four thousandths of an inch 
in diameter, cylindrical, translucent, and of 
a pale red colour. 


colour. Forthwith they craw] down the leaf, 
and work their way between it and the main 
stalk, passing downwards till they come to a 


joint, just abuve which they remain, a little , 
below the surface of the ground, with the , 
Having ' 


head towards the root of the plant. 
thus fixed themselves upon the stalk, they 
become stationary, and never move from 
the place till their transformations are com- 
pleted. They do not eat the stalk, neither 
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The maggots, when they . 
first come out of the shells, are of a pale red , 
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do they penetrate within it, as some persons 
have supposed, but they lie lengthwise upon 
| ity eurface, covered by the lower part of the 
| Yeaves, and are nourished wholly by the 
sap, which they appear to take by suction. 
They soon lose their reddish colour, turn 
. pale, and will be found to be clouded with 
whitish spots ; and through their lesilg baby He 
‘ skins a greenish stripe may be seen in the 
‘ middle of their bodies. As they increase in 
size, and grow plump and firm, they become 
‘imbedded in the side of the stem, by the 
‘ pressure of their bodies upon the growing 
‘plant ; but when two or three are fixed in 
this manuer around the stein, they weaken 
and impoverish the plant, and cause it to 
fall down, or to witherand die. They usually 
‘come to their full size in five or six weeks, 
and then measure about three-twentieths of 
}aninchinlength. ‘Their skin now gradually 
hardens, becomes brownish, and soon changes 
, to a bright chestnut colour. This change 
_ usually happens about the first of December, 
‘ when the insect may he said to enter on the 
, pupa state, for after this time ft takes no 
more nourishment. The brown and leathery 
skin, within which the maggot has changed 
to a pupa or chrysalis, is long, egg-shaped, 
smooth, and marked with eleven transverse 
lines, and measures one-eighth of an inch in 
Jength. In this form it has been conmonly 
‘likened to a flax-seed. It appears, then, 
from the remarks of the most careful ub- 
servers that the maggots of the Hessian fly | 
do not cast off their skins in order to become | 
pups, wherein they differ from the larva: of | 
most other gnats, and agree with those of | 
common flies ; neither do they spin cocoons, 
, a8 some of the Cecidomyians are supposed to 
do. Inclosed within the dried skin of the 
larva, which thus becomes a kind of cocoon 
or she}! fur the pupa, it remains throughout 
the winter, safely lodged in its bed on the side 
of the stem, near the reot of the plant; and 
protected from the cold by the dead leaves. 
Very soon after the flies come forth in the 
spring, they are prepared to lay their eggs 
on the leaves ofthe wheat sown in the autumn 
before, and alsv on the spring-sown wheat, ° 
that begins, at this time, to appear above 
the surface of the ground. They continue | 
to come forth and luy their eggs for the 
space of three weeks, after which they en- 
tirely disappear from the fields. The mag- 
gots, hatched from these eggs, pass along : 
' the stems of the wheat, nearly to the roots, 
become stationary, and turn to pupex in | 
‘June and July. In this state they are found ; 
at the time of harvest, aud, when the grain | 
' is gathered, they remain in the stubble in the 
fields. To this there are, however, a few 
exceptions ; fur a few of the insects do not | 
pass so far down the side of the stems as to 
be out of the way of the sickle when the 
grain is reaped, and consequently will be 
gathered and curried awry with the straw ; 
and fiom this circumstance it is possible*that 
they might have been imported in straw from 
a foreign country. Inthe winged state, these 
_ flies, or more properly gnats, are very active, 
aud, though very small and seemingly 
feeble, are able to fly to a considerable dis- 
tance in search of fields of young grain. 
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The best modes of preventing the ravages | English groups, Sphinx, Ageria, and An- 
of the Hessian fly are thus stated by Mr. | throcers, and we find the first isolated: the 
! Herrick, in the ‘American Journal of ! second, in ite fenestrated wings, approaches ; 
Science,’ vol. 41. “ The stouter varieties of | some of the Sphingidsw, but its metamor- 
wheat ought always to be chosen, and the | phoses are totally different, resembling those 
land should be kept in good condition. If | of Cossus; whilst Anthrocera, on the other 
full wheat is sown late, some of the eggs will | hand, ie, in its preparatory states, a Bombyx, 
be avoided, but risk of winter killing the | and in its final one probably intermediate 
plants will be incurred. If cattle are per- | between Macroglossa and Pyralis ; A:geria, 
mitted to graze the wheat fields during the | nevertheless, is not farther removed from 
fall, they will devour many of the eggs. A | Sphinx than is Castnia or Urania, nor than 
large number of the pupm may be destroyed |; Hepialus or Lithosia are from Attacus, in 
by urning the wheat stubble immediately | the tribe of Bombycidw. Geometra, Tortrix, 
after harvest, and then ploughing and har- | Noctua, &c., in their extended state, are 
rowing the land. This mcthod will un- | groups admirably defined, and yet it is im- 
doubtedly do much good. As the Hessian | possible to look at Euclidia, Acosmetia, Nola, 
fly also lays its egys, to some extent, on rye | or Platypteryx, without perceiving either 
and barley, these crops should be treated in | that we must extend the limits of our fami- 
asimilar manner.” It is found that luxu- | lies, so as to admit these anomalous groups, 
riant crops more often escape injury than | or create o far greater number of families 
those that are thin and light. Steeping the | than has hitherto been done.” * # * “ With 
grain and rolling it in plaster or lime tends |! regard to the primary groups of the Hetero- 
to promote a rapid and vigorous growth, and | cera, I candidly admit that Lam not able to 
will therefore prove beneficial. Sowing the | offer a satisfactory classification, although 
fields with wood ashes, in the proportion of ; it seems unquestionable that Sphinx (or the 
two bushels to an aere,in the autumn, and | Hawk- moths), Bombyx (or the feather- 
again in the first and last weeks in April, | horned full-bodies), Noctua (or the thread- 
and as late in the month of May as the sower | horned full-bodies), Geometra (or the loop- 
can pass over the wheat without injury to ers) Pyralis, Tortrix, and Tinea, are, as Lin- 
it, has been found useful. Favourable re- | Nees considered them, amongst the primary 
pars have hace ete ee pec of , types.” 
allowing sheep to feed off the crop late in P 
the autumn, and it has also been recom- | HETEROCERID. A family of Coleop- 
mended to turn them into the fields again in | terous insects, of small size and subaquatic 
the spring, in order to retard the growth of | habits: body depressed ; legs broad, com- 
the plant till after the fly has disappeared. pressed, and serrated ; the thorax much nar- 
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‘fon much cannot be said in favour of a | Tower than the elytra; the jaws robust; 
judicious management of the soil, feeding and the antennz short. These insects bur- 
off the crop by cattle in the autumn, and | Tow in the mud of the banks of ponds or 
burning the stubble after harvest ; a proper | Stagnant water, out of which they make 
and peneral attention to which will ma- | teir escape when the earth is shaken or 
terially lessen the evils arising from the stamped upon, and again as quickly bury 
theinselves in the mud. Their bodies are 
clothed with a fine silky pubescence, whereby 
the action of the water upon them is pre- 
vented. ‘They walk but slowly ; yet they 
are sometimes observed in the hut sunshine 
to raise their wings, fly off, and again alight, 
with all the agility of the tiger-beetles. 
There is every reason to suppose them to be 
carnivorous. 


HTETEROMERA. A section of the Co- 
leoptera, comprehending those beetles which 
have five juints in the tarsus of the first and 
second pairs of legs,and only four joints in 
the tursus of the third pair. This division 
includes several extensive groups, the ma- 
jority of the species of which feed upon vege- 
tuble substances: sume are gaily coloured, 
and such are generally found in flowers; 
others, which frequent dark and damp places, 
are uniformly black : whilst those which in- 
habit the sandy deserts of tropical regions 
ie of various obscure shades of gray or 

rown. 


WETEROPODA. An order of Mollus- 
cous animals, closely allied to the Gasterv- 
poda, but distinguished from them and all 
others by the structure and position of the 
foot, which is compressed, so as to constitute 
& vertical muscular paddie, or fin. The gills 
are external, and furm plume-like tufts, 


depredations of this noxious insect. 


HETEROCERA. The second general 
section of the Lepidoptera, corresponding 
with the Linnean genera Sphinx and Pha- 
lana. It derives its name from the diversi- 
fied formation of the antenna, which are 
never terminated by a club, like those of the 
butterflies, but are generally setaceous, fili- 
form, or fusiform, those of the males being 
morcover often furnished with lateral ap- 
pendnages, forming branches. The cater- 
pillars are much varied, but the pupa are 
generally of a conical form, and are ordina- 
rily enclosed in a cocoon, the quicscent state 
being often undergone in the ground. Mo- 
dern entomologists have found much diffi- 
culty in defining the various groups which 
compose the Crepuscularia and Nocturna, 
and our space precludes us from entering at 
large upon any subject where much un- 
certainty exists ; nor, indeed, is i! essential 
that we should do so. Mr. Westwood ob- 
serves, that “ Urania, Castnia, Agarista, 
Sphinx, Aigeria, and Anthroccra are groups 
of equal value among themselves: and on 
account of the peculiar conformation of their 
antenna, they were united into one group 
ay Linnaeus, who, it is well known, con- 
sidered this character aa of the highest im- 
portance. Take, for instance, e three 
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eituated at the hinder part of the back: the 
body is gelatinous and transparent ; and the 
mouth is furnished with a kind of muscular 
tube or proboscis, and a rough tongue. In 
their general form and structure they corre- 
spond very closely with those of the Cari- 
naria, which has a thin shell, in form not 
unlike that of the Argonaut. They ali in- 
habit either the tropical seas, or those of 
moderately warm climates. The best known 
genera are Cartnaria, Atlanta, and Fitrola. 
Aerie of the shells and animals of all these 
will be found in the admirably useful work | 
of Mrs. Gray, “ Figures of Mollusca.” 


HETEROPTERA. The name given to 
a section of the order of insects called HsE- 
MIPTERA, distinguished by the anterior wings 
being tough at their bases and membra- 
nous only towards their puints. By far the 
greater number of them feed upon the 
juices of plants ; some, however, prey upon 
smaller insects, and others suck the juices 
of larger animals. They chiefly inhabit 
tropical regions, and are mostly ornamented 
with beautiful colours and markings, which 











RYU-TEAGED PrANL booG, 
(PENTATOWA RERIPRS ) 


often vie with the most splendid of the 
Beetle tribe: those, however, whose habits 
are aquatic, are of a black or obscure co- 
lour. Most of the terrestrial species emit 
a powerful odour when suddenly alarmed or | 
touched ; this is occasionally of an agree- 
able nature, but more commonly (as in the | 
case of the Bug — Cimex lectularius) disgust- | 
ingly offensive. As an example we give a 
cut of the Pentatoma rufipes, a common spe- 
cies in this country. (See HomMOPTeEka.] 


HIMANTOPUS, or LONG-LEGGED 
PLOVER. A genus of Grallatorial birds, 
distinguished by the great length of their | 
legs; from which circumstance they are 
sometimes called Stilt-Lirda, 

One species is occasionally found in this 
country ; the LONG-LEGGED PLOVER, (/fi- 
mantopus candulus, or Charadrius Himanto- 
| pus of Linneus.) White has recorded its 

appearance in the neighbourhood of his 
! favourite Selbuurne; and we believe our 
readers will be better pleased with the ac- 
count so graphically pourtrayed by him in 
a letter to Pennant, than by any other de- 
scription we perchance might offer. “ In the 
last week of last month (April, 1799), five of 
these most rare birds, too uncommon to have 
obtained an English name, but known to 
| naturalists by the terms //imantopus, Loripes, 
r and Charadrius Jlimantopus, were shot upon 
| the verge of Frinsham pond, a large lake 
belonging to the Bishop of Winchester, and 
lying between Wolmer forcst and the town 
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of Farnham, in the county of Surrey. The 
pond-keeper says there were three brace in 
the flock ; but that after he had satisfied his 
curlosity, he suffered the sixth to remain un- 
molested. One of these specimens I pro- 
cured, and found the length of the legs to be 
so extraordinary, that, at first sight, one 
might have supposed the shanks had been 
fastened on to impose on the credulity of the 
beholder: they were legs in caricatura; and 
had we seen such proportions on a Chinese 
or Japan screen, we should have made large 
allowance for the fancy of the draughtsman, 
These birds are of the Plover family, and 
might with propriety be called Stilt Plovers. 
Brisson, under that idea, gives them the ap- 
propriate name of I’échaase. My specimen, 
when drawn and stuffed with pepper, 
weighed only four ounces and a quarter, 
though the naked part of the thigh mea- 
sured three inches and a half. Hence we 
may safely assert that these birds exhibit, 
weight for inches, incomparably the pico 
length of legs of any known bird. The fla- 
mingo, for instance, is one of the most long- 
legged birds, and yet it bears no manner of 
proportion to the Himantopus; for a cock 
Jlamingo weighs at an average about four 
pounds avoirdupois : and his legs and thighs 
measure usually about twenty inches. But 
four pounds are fiftecn times and a fraction 
more than four ounces and one quarter ; and 
if four ounces and a quarter have eight inches 
of legs, four pounds must have one hundred 
and twenty inches and a fraction of legs, 
viz. somewhat more than ten feet, such a 
monstrous proportion as the world never 
saw! If you should try the experiment in 
still larger birds, the disparity would still 
increase. It must he matter of great curio- 
sity to sce the Stilt Plover move ; to observe 
how it can wield such a length of lever with 
such feeble muscles as the thighs scem to he 
furnished with. At best one should expect 
it to be but a bad walker ; but what adds to 
the wonder is, that it has no back toc. Now 
without that steady prop to support its steps, 
it must be liable in speculation to perpetual 
vacillations, and seldum able to preserve the 
trne centre of gravity. The old name of 
Himantopa is taken from Pliny ; and, by an 
awkward metaphor, implies that the legs 
are as slender and pliant as if cut out of a 
thong of leather. Neither Willoughby nor 
Ray, in all their curious researches, either 
at home or abroad, ever saw this bird. Mr. 
Pennant never met with it in all Great 
Britain, but observed it often in the cabinets 
of the curious at Paris. Hasselquist says 
that it migrates to Egypt in the autumn; 
and a most accurate observer of nature has 
assured me that he has found it on the banks 
of the streams in Andalusia. Our writers 
record it to have been found twice in Great 
Britain. From all these relations it plainly 
appears that the Long-legged Plovers are 
birds of South Europe, and rarely visit our 
island ; and when they do, are wanderers 
and stragglers, and impelled to make so 
distant a northern excursion from motives . 
and accidents for which we are not able to 
account. One thing may fairly be deduced, 
that these birds come over to us from the 
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| Continent, since nobody can suppose that a 

i species not noticed once in an age, and of 
such a remarkable make, can constantly 
breed unobserved in this kingdom. 

| Mr, Gould observes, in his‘ Birds of Eu- 

‘ rope,’ * The Long-legged Plover, as its con- 

formation would lead us to conclude, is a 
‘ bird whose most congenial habitat is mo- 
rasses and the low flat shores of lakes, rivers, 
and seas. Hence in the eastern portions of 
Europe. where it is said to arrive from Asia 
in small flocks, it takes up its abode along 
the lakes and among the vast morasses of 
Hungary and Russia, where, according to 

. Temminck, it rears its progeny, and 
where it fearlessly wades in search of its 
food, without much chance of being carried 
out of ita depth ; }ut should such an occur- 
rence happen, or the waves drift it out from 
the shore, it possesses, like many of the true 
Wading Birds, the power of swimming with 
the greatest case and lightness; in fact, in 
whatever point of view we consider the 
_ Long-legged Plover, we find it adapted in 
‘ the best possible manner for its habits and 
' modes of life. Few birds excecd it in the 
powers of flight; its wings far exceed the 
tail, and it passes through the air with asto- 
nishing rapidity. When on firm ground, it 
appears as if tottering on long and awkward 
| stilts, but firm ground is not its congenial 
habitat.” 

An allicd species (//. nigricollis) is de- 
scribed by Wilson, in his American Ornitho- 
| logy, under the same name as the European, 
| 





but it is distinct. In ‘Gould's Birda of Aus- 

tralia’ three species are figured and de- 
| scribed ; two from Australia, the //. leucore- 
| phalus and Cladorhynchus pectoratis, and one 

from New Zealand, the 7/. Nouce Zealandia, 

so that this genus and group of Long-legged 
| birds is very widely distributed. 


HIND. The female of the Red Deer or 
Stag. (See DEER.) 

| 

‘ 


HINULIA. A genus of Reptiles closely 

allicd to the officinal Sciacus, most of the 

, species of which appear to be natives of Au- 

stralia ; a few species are natives of the East. 

Descriptions of all the species will be found 

' in Mr. Gray's Catalogue of the Reptiles in 
| the British Museum. 


| 
| 
| HIPPA: WIPPID. A genus and fa- 
mily of Anomurous Decapod Crustacea, the 
| species of which seem to be fond of working 
; One species, the H. talpoida., is 
| called sand-bug in North America. To this 
| family belong A lbunea, Remipes, and Coamo- 
| notus, which with fippa form very striking 
and beautiful exotic genera. 
| 
{ 
{ 


HIPPARCHIA, or SATYRUS. A genus 
of Diurna) Lepiduptera, the species of which 
are for the most part brown or obscure. In 

’ temperate regions and in mountrineus dis- 
tricts gencrally they are numerous ; sume 
_ being found in Lapland (Chionobas), and 
others on elevated ground within the tropics. 
In this country are several species, some of 
which are specified beneath; the other 
British species are recorded in the works of 
| Stephens, Curtis, and Humphreys: while a 
country, found lately in 


new epecies to this 
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| Perthshire, is figured and described in “The 
Zoologist.”” We must again refer for in- 
formation to Doubleday ond Hewitson's 
Gencra of Diurnal Lepidoptera. The Bri- 
tish species we restrict our attention to, are— 


The lWirrarcnuta GALATHEA, or MARBLED 
Whitt BurtTerF_y. This pretty Butterfl 
is of a yellowish white colour chequered with 
black, which produces a pleasing effect. In 





MARB!IF!D WHITE BUTTERFLY, 
(HIFPARCHIA GALATUEA.) 


some species the black prevails ; in others the 
yellowish-white: the female is larger than the 
male. It is found abundantly near London, 
and in most parts of England. chiefly fre- 

uenting moist meadows, where it appears in 
J une and July. The caterpillar feeds on grass, 





UNDER ai' F OF MARBLED WHITE BUTTER 
¥1i.— (MIPPARCHIA @AlLAIEEA,) 


particularly the Phleum pratense ; is yellow- 
ish-green, and strikingly resembles that of 
some of the moths, and, like most if not all 
the species of the genus, feedsat night. Our 
figures, derived from the admirable work of 


We 





CATERPILLAR AND CGHRY8ALIS OF MARBLED 
MHIDE KerTvaRFLY.—(H. GALArHEA.) 


Hubner, show the upper and under sides of 
the perfect fiusect, with the caterpillar and 
the chrysualis. 


ary 
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The Hipparcnta SEMELR, or GRAYLING 
Brrrerrty. This large, curiously marked 
species is by no means uncommon on heaths 
and hilly places, where the caterpillar feeds 


; most probably on grass, forming a cocoon in 


t 


‘| 


the earth, according toa French writer. This 
latter circumstance is very curious if true, 
and unique amongst British Butterflies ; in- 
dced there is only one Butterfly we have 
heard of, belonging to the genus Zegris, 


i which makes a cocoon, although further re- 


searches may prove it to be not peculiar to 
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one or two Butterflies. This species. as well | 
as others of the genus, help to enliven the | 


- dullest heaths; and the pedestrian, even , 


Ere. 


, middle, in which are several minute in- 


though no entomologist, cannot fail to be ; 
struck with these brown butterflies and thcir . 
more gay but smaller comrades, the Blucs or | 
Polvommati. Our figure represents the upper ; 
and under sides of this species, and will ; 
show, better than any description, its mark- j 
ings and peculiarities. 


The Hirrarcnta Pamrmites, or GOLDEN 
This species of Butterfly, which | 
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of the male, nor are the wings eo distinctly 
edged with dusky above. The Caterpillar 
has a aren hue, and is marked with white 
dorsal linca: it appears to prefer the dog’s- 
tall grass to other food. Chrysalis green. 


The Hirrarcnia Hyreranruvs, or 
Rinauer Burrerrry. Of this species of 
Butterfly there are many varicties, and 
some of them are scarce ; for the most part, 
however, it is abundant in damp grass 
woods and lanes, particularly in the north 
of Britain. The anterior wings above are 
plain brown, frequently with one or more 
black faintly ocellated spots; with three 
ocelli bencath towards the hinder margin : 
the posterior wings are also brown above, 
with two or more obsolete ocelli: beneath, 
with two approximating ocelli behind the 
middle of the anteriur margin, and three 
parallel with the hinder margin: all the 
wings are paler beneath, and edged with a 
whitish fringe. The body is fuscous, paler 
beneath: the antennw brown and lightly 
annulated. Caterpillar gray or dusky, with 
a black line behind ; it subsists chiefly on the 
meadow grass, and resides at its roots: the 
chrysalis is bright brown, obscurely streaked. 


The Hirrarcusa Janina, or Mrapow 
Brown Burterr_ty. We know of none 
among the tribe of papilionacecus insects 
that is more common than this species ; 
not a meadow or lane in Britain being 
scarcely to be seen in the month of July 
where it is wholly absent. The wings are 
of a dull dark brown or nearly black, the 
male usually having on the surface of the 
anterior pair near the tip a black ocellus 
with a white pupil; beneath fulvous, with 
the hinder margin grayish-brown : posterior 
wings beneath tawny-brown, with two or 
three dusky spots. Female generally with 
a large irregular tawny orange blotch on 
the anterior wings above, in which, as in the 
male, is an ocellus. In some specimens there 
is a deep black patch on the dise of the an- 
terior wings; while in others irregular and 
undefined white blotches occur on various 
parts of the wings. The Caterpillar, which 
ig green, with a white lateral line, and 
thickly covered with hair, feeds on meadow 
grass : the Chrysalis is yellowish-green, with 


; dusky streaks on the head and wing-cases. 


Kuapp, speaking of it in his very interest- 
ing Journal of a Naturalist, where he de- 
scribes the common occurrences of nature as 


makes its appearance in June, and again | observed near a village in the west of Eng- 
in September, on every grassy heath and _, Jand, says, “ Amid the tribes of insects par- 
common in the kingdom, has wings of a: ticularly influenced by scusuna, there are a 
pale tawny above; the anterior with the ; few which appear little affected by common 
margins dusky, and an ocellus near the tip; events; the brown meadow butterfly, so 


the posterior nearly resembling them, with | 
an obsolete ocellus near the anal angle ; be- 
neath, the anterior wings are cinereous at the ; 
base and tip, with a rather large ocellus at ; 
the tip, white pupil, and whitish edge: the . 
rior wings are grecnish-brown at the : 

ase, with an irregular pale band in the 


distinct ocelli ; the margin greenish-brown. | 


' The body is deep fulvous; the antenna 


‘ tawny, with whithh annulations. 


The co- 


_ Jour of the female is scarcely so deep as that 


well known to every one, I have never 
missed in any year: and in those damp and 
cheerless suinmers when even the white 
cabbage butterfly is scarcely to be found, 
this creature may be scen in every transient 
heal drying its wings, and tripping from 
ower to flower with animation and life, 


| nearly the sule possessor of the field and its 


sweets. Dry and exhausting as the summer 
miny be, yet this dusky butterfly is uninjured 
by it, and we see itin protusion hovering 
about the sapless fuliage.” 





| 
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Woop Butterr._y. This species seems to 
be Bre sty peuer ayy diffused throughout the 
United Kingdom ; and several broods make 
their appearance between the beginning of 
April and the end of August. Anterior 
wings brown on both surfaces, with a num- 
ber of eget ble spots, and an ocellus to- 
wards the tip : posterior wings ahove brown, 


i with a series of yellowish apots, of which the 
' three inner ones are ocellated, having a white 








SPECKLED WOOD RUITERFLY, UPPRR «Ni 
UNDER SIVE, — (MT PARGIIA AG hTA,) 


pupil with a black iris, and surrounded by a 
yellowish circle ; beneath they are brownish, 


| with irregular angulated brown bands; the 
! hinder margin purplish, with a series of white 
| dots : the cilia are yellowish and brown : the 
| body brown above, pale beneath; the antenne 


brownish. The female is generally more 


‘ spotted than the male, and the spots are 
_ larger. 


Caterpillar green, with white lon- 
itudinal lines; it feeds on couch grass. 
thrysalis green, and short. 


HIPPOCAMPUS. <A _ genus of Lopho- 
branchiate fish of a highly singular appear- 


! ance, which has obtained the English name 


of the Sea-horse Pipe-fish. ‘The best knowu 
species is the Synynathus Hippocampus of 
Linnewus, or Hippocampus Brevirostria of 
Cuvier. Its general leugth is from six to 
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ten inches; body much compressed, short. 


and deep; the whole length of the body and | much smaller ; 


tail divided by longitudinal and transverse 
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The Hipparcuia Z@GeERIiA, or SPECKLED 


ridges, with tubercular points at the angles ; broad, and are beset, here and there, with 
of intersection ; snout slender; neck cup- | scattered tufts of short bristles : 
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tracting suddenly beyond the head ; and the |! 
tail long, quadrangular, and terminating in | 
a naked or finless tip, When swimming 
about, the Hippocampus maintains a vertical 
position ; but the tail is ready to grasp what- 
ever it meets in the water, and when fixed, 
the animal darts at its prey with great dex- 
terity. In its dry or contracted state the 
fancied resemblance from which this tish 
takes its name is far more apparent than 


when alive. It isa native of the Mcditer- 
ranean and Atlantic scas. 


HIPPOLYTE. A genus of long-tailed 
Crustacea allied to the Shrimps, several spe- 
cies of which are found on our coasts. The 
British Museum contains these : descriptions , 
and figures of them all are given in the . 
works of Dr. Leach and of Prof. Bell on the 
British Crustacea. 


HIPPONYX. A genus of Molluscous 
animals, of which there are numerous spe- 
cies, though until lately only known in a. 
fossil state. The shell is obliquely cap- , 
shaped; inequivalve, sub-equilateral, and : 
destitute of ligament and hinge teeth ; lower 
valve attached, sub-orbicular, with a mus- ' 
cular impression, composed of two lunulate ! 
portions, meeting at one extremity, and pre- . 
senting the form of a horse-shoe ; upper | 
valve conical, with the apex inclined back- 
wards, and the muscular impression mar- : 
ginal. These animals are generally sup- 
ported ona solid shelly plate, but not always, ; 
the same object being gained when a suitable |; 
place of attachment can be found by their 
adhering to other shells. 


| 
| 
f 
| 
i 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, or RIVER-HORSE. 

This gigantic inhabitant of the African 
rivers is as formidable as the Rhinoceros, | 
and in bulk inferior only to the Elephant, | 
| 


oe ee eee 


nimatel Qature. 





but its limbs are so short that its belly al- 
most touches the ground. Its form is in the 
highest degree uncouth; the body being 
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extremely butky, fat, and round; the legs 
very short and clumsy ; the head immensely 
large ; the mouth prodigiously wide, and 
the teeth of vast strength and size, the in- 
cisors and canines of the lower jaw being 
long, and curved forwards: these canines, 
or tusks, sometimes measure more than two 
feet in length, and weigh upwards of six 
pounds each. Those in the upper jaw are 
and the front tecth sre of a 
moderate size. The lips are very thick and 


| 

| 

the nostrils | 
_- —.4; 
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are rather small, and oper on the top of the 
muzzie : the eyes, which are very small, are 
situated high in the head: the ears are 
emall, slightly pointed, and lined with short 
soft hair. The tail is short, thick, and spa- 
ringly covered with hair. The fect are 
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GP THe he PORPOTALIUS, 


_Jerge, and have four tocs, terminated in 
, separate hoofs. When just emerged from 
. the water, the Hippopotamus appears of a 
. palish brown, or mouse-colour, with a bluish 
‘cast on the upper parts; and the belly is 
: flesh-coloured, the skin appearing through 
the hair: but when perfectly dry, the ani- 
. mal's general colour is an obscure brown. 
' In the interior of Africa, where the rivers 
* run through countries overshadowed by large 
_ forests, the Hippopotamus walks about at 
the bottum of the stream, raising its head at 
intervals above the surfacc, fur the purpose 
of respiration. By night it quits its watery 
residence in search of its food, which consists 
of the herbage that grows near the banks of 
the rivers, and the surrounding pastures. It 
is not confined to rivers, however ; for it also 
tenants the inland lakes, and is sometimes 
seen even in the sea, though it will not drink 
salt water, prey on tish, or live on any kind 
of animal food. Its voice is described a3 2a 
peculiar kind of interrupted roar, between 
that of a bull and the braying of an cle- 
phant. When on land it moves in a some- 
what slow and awkward manner, but if 
pursued, can run with considerable speed, 
and directly plunging into the water sinks 
to the bottum, and pursues its progress be- 
neath. It is extremely cautious of making 
ite appearance by day, in places much fre- 
quented by mankind; but is fearless in 
rivers which run throngh unfrequented re- 
gions; where it is occasionaliy seen to rush 
out of the water with sudden impetuosity, 
trampling down every thing in its way. At 
such times It is of course highly dangerous ; 
and it sometimes also shows great fury when 


only slightly provoked : but it is naturally | 


of a harmless dispusitiuon; not attacking 
other animals, but merely committing havoc 
in plantations of maize, rice, sugar-canes, 
&e., and destroying trees, by loosening the 
roots with its vast and powerful teeth. 


The Hippopotamus sleeps in the small | 


reedy islets which are here and there found 
in the rivers it frequents. In such spots it 
also brings forth its young ; having only one 
sta birth, which it nurses with great care. 
These animals are occasionally shot, or har- 
pooned ; but they are said to be moat suc- 
cessfully taken by pitfuls, prepared fur them 
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near the rivers. 
ood by the Africans, and the fat is snid to 
a fine kind of lard. But it is chiefly on 
account of their tusks and tecth that this 
animal is killed ; their hardness being su- 
pertor to that of ivory, while they are at the 
same time less liable to turn yellow. The 
skin, from its great thickness and scant 
when dried, is formed into shields, and is 
said to be bullet-proof; the living animal 
indeed, if shot at anywhere but on the hea 
or belly, is scarcely vulnerable; nor is this 
wonderful when we consider that the hide 
$s two inehes deep or more on the back and 
sides. The ficsh of this animal is eaten by 
the inhabitants of South Africa, and, as 
would appear from the reports of travellers, 
with more than usual gusto when it is in a 
half putrid state. The Hippopotamus has 
usually been considered as the Behemoth of 
Seripture: where it is poetically described as 
drinking up a river, and having bones as 
strong as brass. The fullest account of the 
Hippopotamus and its habits, is given by 
Dr. Andrew Smith in his lately published 
Zoology of South Africa. 


HIPPOPUS. A genus of Conchifera, of 
which there is but one known recent species, 


Clam) trom the Indian Ocean. 


admiration of every one. 
regular, and inequilateral ; valves closed ; 


bricated with numerous tubercles. It is not 
nearly so large as the 7ridacna, but the ani- 
mal ie similar to it. (See Tripacna.) 


HIRUDO. (See Leecu.) 
HIRUNDO: HIRUNDINIDAs. A genus 


| Swallow tribe. Our British species are oc- 

| casional visitors, and the heralds of summer ; 

| but at the approach of winter they resort 
chiefly, as is supposed, to Africa. (See 
SwaLLow.] 


HISPIDA. A family of Coleopterour 

: insects ee cctlecs in the United States 
| as “little leaf-beeties.” The upper side of 
these beetles is gencrally rough, as the gene- 

| rical name implies. The larva burrow under 
i the skin of the leaves of plants, and cat the 
pulpy substance within, so that the skin, over 
‘ and under the place of ite operations, turns 
i brown and dries, and has somewhat of a 
, blistered appearance, and within these blis- 
: tered spots the larvae: or grubs, the pupr, or 
i the beetles may often be found. The eggs 
of theee insects are little rough blackish 
_ grains, and are glued to the upper side of 
' the leaves, sometimes singly, and sometimes 
lin clusters of four or five together. The 
grubs are about one-fifth of an inch in 
cngth, when fully grown. The body is 

‘ oblong, flattened, rather broader before than 
, behind, suft, and of a whitish colour, except 
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the /ippopus maculatus (or Bear's-paw . 
This shell , 
is to be seen in most collections, and few . 
are found to concentrate so many beauties ; | 
the delicate whiteness of the interior, the 
undulating edge, the radiating fluted co- . 
lumns, and the richness of the variegated ' 
colouring are such as to entitle it to the . 
It is equivalve, ; 


transverse ; ligament external; shell im- : 


; and family of Fissirostral or wide-gaping — 
, birds of the Cuvieriun system, embracing the 
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the head and the top of the first ring, which 
are brown, and of a horny consistence. The 
pupa state lasts only about a week, soon 
after which the beetles come out of their 
burrows. 
The leaves of the apple-tree in North Ame- 
rica are inhabited, according to Dr. Harris, 
by some of these little mining insects, which, 
in the beetle state, are probably the J/ispa 
rosea, or rosy Hispa. They are of a deep 
tawny or reddish-yellow colour above, 
marked with little deep red lines and spots. 
The head is small, the antennae are short, 
and of a black colour; the thorax is nar- 
row before and wide behind, rough above, 
striped with deep red on each side; the 
wing-covers take’: together form an oblong 
square ; there are three smooth longitudinal 
lines or ribs on each of them, spotted with 
blood red, and the spaces between these lines 
are deeply punctured in double rows ; the 
under side of the body is black, and the legs 
are short and reddish. They measure about 
one-fifth of an inchin length. These beetles 
may be found on the leaves of the apple-tree 
during the latter part of May and the be- 
inning of June. A small species is found 
n this country (//. testacea). 


WISTER: HISTERIDZ; or MIMIC 
BEETLES. A genus and family of Culeop- 
tera, which, from the power they possess of 
contracting their limbs and counterfeiting 
death, evidently derive their name from the 
Latin word fHistrio, a stage inimic. The 
beetles belonging to this group are distin- 
guished by the very hard consistence of the 
body, which is generally of an oblong-quad- 
| rate form, and of a highly polished surface. 

The antenna are short, elbowed, and ter- 

minated by a large and solid club; the 
| mandibles very robust, horny, and exserted ; 
' the maxillw elongated and bilobed ; the la- 
- bium bipartite and setose ; the palpi filiform ; 
' the legs more or less dentate, the two pos- 
, terior pairs being inserted widely apart ; 
‘ and the elytra generally short and truncate. 
| These insects seldom exceed a third of an 
| inch in length ; their colours are generally 
{ black and shining ; some few have the elytra 
‘ ornamented with bluod-coloured or pale buff 
| 
| 
| 
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spots, or exhibit metallic tints, They creep 
slowly, but fly well. They feed upon decay- 


ing vegetable and animal matter, and are 





MIMIC BEIFTLW.—-(UISTFR QUADRINOPATUS ) 


found very abundantly in the spring in the 
dung of horses and cows; some species, 
whose flattened bodics are admirably adapted 
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bark of trees; while some of the more mi- 
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to their mode of life, reside benvath the 









nute species are constantly found as resi- 
dents in ants’ nests. The larve are linear, 
depreased, nearly smooth, of a soft consist- 
ence, and white colour; and feed upon the 
same substance as the perfect insect. 


HOBBY. (Falco subbuteo.) <A bird of | 
the long- winged Hawk kind, formerly used | 
in the humbler walks of falconry, chiefly for | 
larks and other small birds, which were | 
caught in a singular manner: when the 
Hawk was cast off, the larks, keeping close 
to the ground through fear, became an casy 
prey to the fowler, who drew a net over 
them. The Hobby is about twelve inches 
in length; has a prominent and crvoked 
bill; the orbits of the eyes are yellow, and 
over each eye is a light-coloured streak. 
The crown of the head, the back, and the 
coverts of the wings, are bluish black ; the 
hinder part of the neck is marked with two 
pale yellow spots; and cach cheek with a 
large black spot pointing downwards. The 
breast and belly are pale, marked with | 
dusky streaks; wings brown ; the two mid- 
dle tail feathers deep dove colour, the others 
barred with rusty, and tipped with white ; 
the legs and feet are yellow. ‘The female is 
considerably larger than the male ; the spots 
on her breast are more conspicuous; and | 
her legs are greenish. She builds in high . 
trees; and lays three or four bluish white - 
eggs, irregularly spotted with grey and olive: ° 
but the lobby is a bird of passage ; and 
though it breeds here, it migrates from this 
country in October. 


1iGG. (Sus.) <Asall the varieties of this _ 
useful quadruped are derived from the Wild | 
Boar, we shall proceed to describe that 
animal before we speak of the domestic 
species; merely premising that the genus 
Sus isin some points of an ambiguous nature, 
appearing to form at once a link between 
the cloven-footed, the whole-hoofed, and 
the digituted quadrupeds. 

The Wild Boar is a native of almost all 
the temperate parts both of Europe and 
Asia. In times of yore it was not an unfre- . 

1 quent inhabitant of our own woods and | 
| forests ; where it served asa beast of chase, 
i as it still dues in India, as well asin some | 
| parts of Continental Europe; presenting 
not only the most intercsting aud exciting 
sport to the hunters, but at the same time oue 
of the most dangervus in which they can be 
engaged. This fierce and powerful animal is 
arnted with long, curved, and sharp tusks, 
capable of inflicting the most severe and fatal 
wounds; but as he advances in age (after he 
has passed his fifth year), he becomes less 
dangerous, on account of the growth of 
these formidable tusks, which turn up 80 
considerably as often to impede rather than 
; assist his intentions of wounding with them. 
We learn from Buffon, that wild Boars follow 
their common parent until they have passed 
| their third year, never wandering alone till 
they have acquired sufficient strength to 
resist the attucks of the wulf. * These 
animals,” says he, “ when they have young, 
form a kind of flacka, and it is upon this 
alone that their safety depends. When al 
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: tacked, the largest and strongest front the 
; enemy, and by pressing all round against 
| the weaker, turce them into the centre. 
| Domestic Hogs are also observed to defend 
: themselves in the same manner. The Wild 
| Boar is hunted with dogs, or killed by sur- 


prise during the night, when the moon 
| shines. As he flies slowly, leaves a strong 





- odour behind him, and defends himself 


‘ against the dogs, and often wounds them 
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pally in having smaller tusks and larger 
ears, which are aluo somewhat pendent and 
of a more pointed form. In colour, as well 
as size, it varies very considerably, but the 
prevailing cast iv a dul} yellowish white, 
marked or spotted irregularly with black, 
sometimes perfectly plain or unspotted, 
sometimes rufous, and sometimes totally 
black. Of all quadrupeds the Hog is the 


' dangerously, fine hunting-dogs are unne- 
, Cessary; and they would have their nose 
spoiled and acquire a habit of moving slowly 
; by hunting him. Mastiffs, with very little 
training. are sufficient. The oldest Boars, 

which are known by the track of their feet, 
i! should alone be hunted: a young Boar of 
' three years old is difficult to be attacked ; 
\’ because he runs very far without stopping ; 
iF but the old Boars do not run far, alluw the 

dogs to come near, and often stop to repel 
‘them. During the day the Boar commonly 

keeps in his soil, which is in the most se- | most gross in his manners, and has therefore 

queers part of s Raker end comes out | been generally regarded as the very personi- 

y night in quest of food ; and in summer, 
when the grain is ripe, # is easy to surprise ' enjoined not to eat its flesh ; and the Ma- 
him among the cultivated fields, which he, hometans agree in this respect with the 
frequents every night.” Mosaic prohibition. In most parts of Europe, 

abe ild hag is in pene more aia | newer . ose . vey anakerie par 
an my, the muscular strength much ' of the food of mankind. nd we inay do 
greater, and the temper far more savage, : well to reflect, while we decry the fithy 
than the dumestic Hog. It is of a dark | habits of this animal, that from our own 
brindled gray colour, or blackish ; but when | Sensations we are often apt to form a partial 
only a year or two old, is of a dull yellowish udgment, and overlook that wise decree of 
brown cast; and when quite young, is -rovidence which adapts every part of crea- 
marked by alternate dusky and pale longi- | tion to its respective inhabitants. The Hog 
tudinal bands along the sides. Between the ' isan animal of a remarkably prolific nature ; 
helt. ofs Goully ox cuniyuuruce, The-snout aod mcmepiures teenty,. eb a Mier, Gey 

air,o Lo. 8) orc ¥y Pe uy an some§limes we ’ ’ i] 
is somewhat longer in proportion than that would soon becume very numerous, were 

' of the dumestic species; but the principal | they not diminished for the support of man. 
difference is in the length of the tusks, Their flesh, says Linneus, is wholesome food 

| for persons of athletic constitutions, or those 
who habituate themselves to much exercise, 
but improper for such as lead sedentary 
lives. It is, however, an article of general 
consumption, and one which is of great im- 

| portance to a naval and commercial nation, 

| asit takes salt better than any other flesh, 
and consequently is capable of being longer 
preserved. 

The Jews and Mahometans not only ab- 
stain from the flesh of swine froma religious 
principle, but even consider themselves de- 
filed by touching it. The Chinese, on the 
contrary, are so excessively fond of pork, that 
many, owing to this partiality alone, as it is 

on have been Mee hi vom evenoe to 
+ ans : . ! Mahometanism. The fut of swine differs, 
Though ordinarily timid and inoffensive, | in its situation, from that of almost every 
it is fuund that the females show the most . fi hick. disti 
determined courage when their young are ! other quadr va grate qed nate ile jtialnes 
attacked, and defend them with all and continued layer betwixt the ficsh an 
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L imagin: ; the skin. 


able fierceness. If two Bours chance to meet 
in the early part of the vear, at which time 
the male seeks the female, the most furious 
encounters ensue. By a forest law of Wil- 


liam 3.4: 18/4, 1t was ordained that any | dressed, is used for the seats of saddles ; it is 


who were fuund guilty of killing the Stag, 
the Roebuck, or the Wild Buar, 
have their eyes put out ! 


The Common, or Domestic Hoa (Sus 
scrofa) differs from the wild animal princi- 








should | 





Lard, which is chiefly obtained 


' from the fat membranes of the abdomen, is 
! applicable to various ures, both culinary and 
_medicinal ; and when gvuod, is white and 


moderately hard. The skin, when proper! 
lszo employed by various artificers. 

Great attention has been paid in thie 
country to the improvement of the various 
breeds ; and dc sapbe crosses much has 
been effected both as to quality and size. 
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fication of impurity. The Jews were strictly , 
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Some counties in the south-western divi- 
sion of England are considered famous for 
their breed of Hogs; those of Hampshire, 
Sussex, Wilts, and Berks being foremost ; 
but since the pains that have of late years 
been taken by breeders of stock generally 
throughout the country, and the impetus 
given to their exertions by the various 
agricultural associations, we may fairly pre- 
sume that all manifest the same praiseworth 
solicitude in endeavouring to excel in this 
asin every other branch of rural economy. 
But this part of the subject, perhaps, does 
, not properly fall within our province ; for 
it has been said, that where art begins, the 
history of nature ought to end. e shall 
' therefore not notice the different qualities 
‘ which distinguish one breed from another, 
but conclude with Mr. Bell's remarks ona 
well-known variety of the Porcine genus — 
the Chinese Hog. “ The introduction of the 
Chinese Hog has effected an astonishing 
change in the native breeds, wherever they 
have been crossed by it. This very remark- 
able variety deserves particular mention, 
not merely as @ source of great improvement 
in an important branch of stock, but also as 
connected with a zoological question of 


great interest. M. Frederic Cuvier believes | pieces when exposed for sale. 


_ that it is derived from a wild stock specitical] 
, distinct from the Wild Boar ; and could this 


. be proved, it would go far to settle the long | Radiata, the distinguishing characters of 


_ disputed and difficult question of specific | which are, that the bod 
’ distinctions, as connected with the produc- | form, defended by a coriaceous integument ; 


tion of infertile progeny : for in that case, as | open at both ends, and perforated by nu- 


the breed between the Chinese and the 
Common Hog is perfectly fertile, the argu- 
/ ment for specific distinetion founded upon 
that circumstance at once fulls to the ground. 
On the other hand, however, thuse who 
contend that the production of fertile young 
is a proof of’ specific identity in the parents, 
would of course hold that the supposition of 
the celebrated naturalist is erroneous upon 
this very ground. The Chinese Hog is of 
small size, short and thick ; the belly decp, 
and when fat, nearly reaching the ground ; 
the legs short and fine ; the head very short, 
aud the neck thick. Its influence on the 
different breeds with which it has inter- 
’ mixed, has been greatly to improve them 
, in the delicacy of the flesh ; but while the 
pork of the Chinese cross is certainly excel- 
' lent, some of our own breeds are still es- 
teemed as yielding by far the best bacon 
and hams.” 


| HIOG, ETHIOPIAN. (Phacocherwa 
1 Athiopicus.) This animal is distinguished 
' from the common Hog by a pair of large, 
flat, semicircular lobes under the eyes ; the 
snout is also much broader, and is very 
strong and callous: the ears are large, and 
slightly pointed: the tusks in the lower 
jaw are rather small, but those iu the upper 
' are large, sharp, and much curved: they 
have no fore-teeth, their place being sup- 
lied by very hard gums: immediately be- 
ow the eyes the skin is loose and wriukled, 
and on euch side the corners of the mouth is 
a callous protuberance. The body is strong, 
and the limbs muscular; the tail i+ rather 
flat, and thinly covered with ecattered hairs ; 
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the colour of the whole animal, a dusky 
brown. It is a native of the hotter parts 
of Africa, residing principally in subterra- 
neous recesses, which it digs with its nose 
and hoofs. When attacked or pursued, it 
rushes on {ts adversary like the Boar, and 
shows great fierceness. 


HOG-LOUSE. [See On1scvus.} 


HOLIBUT, or HALIBUT. (Pleuronectes 
hippogloasus.) This fish not only exceeds in 
size a)] the flounder genus, but ranks as one 
of the largest of fishes ; sometimes attaining 
a length of six or seven feet, and a weight of 
800 or 400 lbs. It is a native of the Northern 
and Mediterranean seas, and appears to ar- 
rive at its greatest size in the former. It is 
considered as the most voracious of its tribe ; 
preying on 8 variety of other fishes and crus- 
tacea. The colour of the Holibut is deep 
brown above, and white beneath; the body 
being quite smooth, and the scales mode- 
rately small. Its flesh is coarse and dry, 
but it admits of being salted; and it con- 
stitutes no inconsiderable part of the fuud of 
the Greenlanders, who cut it into thin slips, 
and dry it in the sun. In the London 
markets this fish is usually cut into large 











HNOLOTHURIA. A _ genus of marine 


is of an elongated 


merous small canals, through which suckers 
are protruded. At the anterior extremity 
is the mouth, furnished with many retrac- 
tile tentacula, and at the opposite end is the 
aperture of the cloaca. 

The Holothurtw of the European seas are 
neither numerous nor brilliantly coloured ; 
but in more tropical seus, where coral reefs 
rise within a moderate distance of the sur- 
face, as in the Ked Sea, and the seas to the 
north and cast of Australia, they are ex- 
pa eer numerous, and many of them 
splendidly coloured ; so that, together with 
other Radiata of this and other orders, they 
wake the sea-bottum, when seen by the 
light of an almost vertical sun, as gay as a 
tropical garden. The Holothuriz resemble 
cucumbers; and various Activie, when 
their tentacula are expanded, have as gay 
an appearance as the flowers of almost any 
plants. Many of this species are esculent, 
and of a very gelatinous nature. When 
properly prepared, the Chinese are exceed- 
ingly fond of them as a principal ingredient 





YATABRLE TRELANG, -~ (HOLL OTHCRia EDULIS.) 


in restorative soups. The Malays catch and 
dry them in great quantities fur the Chi- 
nese markets, where they fetch a high price, 
and are called 7repang. 

We learn from a paper by Mr. C. W. 
Peach, read before the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution of Cornwall, that a species of 
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Holothuria, called the “ Nigger ” or “ Cotton | thickness; these soon become attenuated, 
Spinner " by the Cornish fishermen, is very | either by the agitation of the water or the 
common in deep water off the Deadman, and | coming into contact with something, and 
is held by them in great detestation, from | are drawn into very long threads great 
its throwing out what they call “cotton,” | tenacity; they stick to every thing they 
and from its slimy nature, and also because | touch, and from these the animals are called 
where the “ Niggers ’ are numerous and get | “cotton spinners" by the fishermen. This 
into the crab-pots, it is very rarely that | small bunch Je drawn into a large mass of 
either crabs or lobstera are caught, Their | threads, so small that the finest sewing- 








| appearance, when closed up, very much re- | cotton is not equal to it, and is no doubt 
» sembles a small cucumber, the back being ; one of the means of defence provided for its 
aa — an peek ra cies —_ aad preservation. 
under part light yello green, which, . 
‘ with the thorn-like appendages on the back, fo sada Sr a prone da 
‘make the appearance more complete. On » containing the Losster [whic : 
‘ being handled, they stain the hand light HOMOPTERA. Abn order of insects, dis- 
, green. The head Is furnished with twenty ; tinguished by their possessing two pairs of 
, tentacula, which surround the mouth ; the | wings, usually composed ofa tirm membrane, 
' opening is tolerably large, and can be much : and not covered by scales; and by having 
_ expanded ; and it is amusing to watch the | the anterior pair of the same substance 
: motiuns of the tentacula acting as feeders. | throughout, and roof-like when folded. The 
; If the tentacula are viewed from the upper mouth js adapted for suction, the tongue 
' part they are club-shaped on the top, this . being channelicd, and surrounded by lancet- 
. club being placed on a footstalk an inch iu ; like organs, with which the tissues of plants 
length, which is retractile, and is invariably : are pierced. All the insects of this group 
’ of a lighter colour than the top. When seen subsist on vegetable juices ; and among them 
i from the under side, they appear like the there are many which do an incredible 
| umbels of the elder, and are beautifully . amount of damage tothe gardencrops. This 
} branched and tipped much in the manner of order may be divided into three sections: 
' the elder flowers. They can completely in the first, Z7rimera, the tarsi have three 
i close in their tentacula, which they do on! joints; in the second, Dimera, they have 
: being disturbed; and they use them at. two; and in the third, Monomera, they have 
| times > avg bee Leaphrceaetaoe souteae the | but one joint. 
» tentacula is a er of spines like processes : 
’ on a skin, which reaches a short way up the | 8 oo ee reas wen A bsigaenis ‘ts 
; tentacula, and serves as a covering when | °2 inh bit, ati geile f Afri a 
| those are withdrawn. These spines very | Siven inhabit various parts o he tae 
' much resemble the thorns of the brier ; the | 27¢, closely allied to the Cuckoo tribe, but 
; | differ from them in hatching their own eggs. 


t 
| 
i 
| 
i 
H 
ane Lag ae stare pare i They are celebrated fur their curious habit 


F ' of guiding the natives to the nests of wild 
v - S, F 
ira ell Means Sock ae tea bees, enticing them to the spot by flitting 
at length, and attach themselves firmly before them, and reitcrating a peculiar cry. 
Fe cham , So imaeh so, that in trying to de- i poled | have a solid, conical, and arched heak ; 
‘ tach them the feelers have been frequently « ™6!l head; body long and straight ; toes 
left behind. Each feeler has a amatt round! strong and short ; and wings reaching to the 
» Which, 
the microscope, shows that i ie composed of ard, and pressed close to the body; and 
‘ innumerable plates, an object of great beauty; the skin is so thick and tough as to protect 
: these plates effervesce with acid, and so do. them effectually from the stings of bees, un- 
’ the plates of the mouth and tips of the pro- , leas the enraged ineccts attack their cyes. 
‘ cesses. When the softer parts of the feelers The neat of this pC eo is composed of 
are cut transversely, they are compused of slender filaments of bark woven together in 
fine tubes, and when magnified have very ' the form of a buttle, the neck and opening 
' much the appearance of sume of the corals, | D89ging downwards, and it is said to be 
‘ ‘The animal is covered with a dark slimy | constructed in the hollow of trees, which the 
: mucilaginous rkin, which peels off freely ; | bird climbs like a woodpecker. The general 
; Tideritceck this it ia light vi and his . , colour is an olive-green, brownish on the 
\ yeticulated SHDeRranne. They ‘are Ot vas | Upper parts, and inclining to yellow beneath. 
| rious sizes and lengths, often nearly a foot : ee ate Ny oe nips om Baa 
in length, and thick in proportion ; they | ,PCwes IU length ; and anotier as ten Mmenes = 
‘sometimes draw themselves almost into a! they are called, respectively, the Tittle and 
! ball, at others are much inflated in the | qo Honey-guide (/ndicator minor and 
; centre. At times they lie motionless, but icutor major). 
generally they are in motion. These ani- HONE Y-SUCKER, and HONE Y- 
mals are enveloped in a film so tenacious | EATER. (Anthocharaand Melivora.) The 
that it isa difficult matter to rub them to , Honey-suckers are a family of Birds, closely 
: per in the water; on exposure to air they } allied to the Humming-birds (7rouchilidw), 


. middle of the tail. The feathers are short, 


ove their tenacity und crumble to pieces. | and peculiar to New [Jolland and the neigh- 
This species of Holothuria is extremely ir- | bouring islands. The chief difference con- 
ritable, and on being touched or disturbed, | sists in their bill and legs being stronger, 
| throws out a bunch of white taper threads, { and thelr powers of flight less conspicuous. 
aot an inch in length and one-elghth in | Besides the juices of flowers, and the insects 
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a a a a ee a he 
obtained withsthem, many of these birds | its arrival from warmer regions being late 


feed on berries; and one species is said to | in the 


ear, and its departure early. This 


ick holes in the bark of trees, and to extract | migration, however, is not universal, since 
nsects from them by means of its long | it ls observed that great numbers of these 





ATIATRALIAN HONEY EATER. 
(MELIPHAGA AUIS I RAI ASIANA.) 


tongue, very much after the manner of the 
Woodpecker. ‘The truly national work of 
Mr. Gould, “ The Birds of Australia,” con- 
tains figures and descriptions of many spe- 
cies. Our figure is derived from his work. 
(See ANTHOCH.£RA: MELIPHAGA.) 


HOOKTIP (MOTHS). A name given 
by collectors to Moths of the genera Drepana 
and Platypteryx. 


HOOPOE. (J; ‘ee A genus of birds 
bearing a close relationship to certain forms 
of the Corvida@ or Crow family. The bill is 
used in the same manner, and for the same 
purposes, as in the Hornhills; namely, for 
seizing insects, &c., squeezing them to death, 
and throwing them with a jerk into the 
throat. The tongue is short, and destitute 
of the power of extension. 


The Common or EvroreAN Hoopor ( Upu- 
pa epops) is an elegant bird, inhabiting the 
warmer and temperate parts of the old Con- 
tinent, and migrating occasionally to the 
British islunds. It is about the size of a 
thrush, but is easily distinguished from it 
by its head being ornamented with a hand- 
some crest, composed of cinnamon-coloured 
feathers of unequal lengths, having a white 
bar and black tips, which it can expand and 
depress at pleasure. Its bill is also much 
longer and more slender, and its feet much 
shorter. The colour of the head, neck, and 
body is pale ferruginous, darkest on the back 
and shoulders: the wings and tail ure black, 
the former crossed by five white bars, the lat- 
ter crossed in the middle by a white crescent. 
The Hoopoe feeds on various grubs, worma, 
&c.; hence it followa the retreat of the 
Nile in Egypt, whose neighbouring plains 
swarm with insect life ; and it also frequents 
ploughed lands and pasture grounds, like 
the crows. It is more abundant on the con- 
tinent of Europe than in Britains; but ite 
sojourn in temperate climategis but short, 





HOOPOE, —(CPFUPA EPOPs.) 
birds are constantly found about the towns 


and villages of Egypt, becoming very fa- 
miliar with man, and building their nests in 
the immediate vicinity of his habitations. 
The flight of the Hoopoe is rather slow and 
undulating ; and it seldom perches on trees. 
The name of the bird seems to he derived 
from its continually uttering, in soft and 
rapid tones, a peculiar sound, resembling 
hoop, hoop, hoop. 


HOPLOPTERUS. Agenusof birds allied 
to the Plovers; so named from the bony 
spine or projection on the shoulder of the 
wing. There are several species, of which 
the longest known is the Srug-wINGED 
PLovER of Africa (H. Spinosua). 


IIOPPING DICK. The local name given 
toa species of Thrush (Merula leucogenys), 
common in Jamaica, whose lively and fa- 
miliar manners, as well as hia sable plumage, 
and clear, rich, and mellow song, I Sad 
resemble the English Blackbird. “ The fo- 
rests skirting the mountain are his favourite 
haunt. If he frequents the open slopes and 
crests of the hills, he glides from tree to tree, 
just above the surface of the grass. If he 
rises above the lower branches of the pi- 
mento, or into some of the loftier shrubs, it 
is to visit the Tillandsias, or parasitical wild 
pines, to drink from within the heart-leavea 
at those reservoirs of collected dews, which 
are the only resource of the birds in these 
high mountains. His dark sooty plumage, 
his brilliant orange bill, and his habit, when 
surprised or disturbed. of escaping by running 
or flying low, and sounding all the while 
his alarm scream till he gets away into the 
thicket, completely identify him with the 
European Blackbird.” — Gosse. 


HORIADAZE. This family of Coleopterous 
insects is of very small extent, but the spe- 
cies are comparatively large, handsomely 
coloured, and principally confined to tro- 
pical countries. The larva of one of the 
species (Horia maculata), an inhabitant of 
South America and the West Indies, is said 
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to destroy the larva of a species of wild car- 
mter bee (Xylocopa teredo), which makes 
ts cells and deposits ita eggs in the trunks of 


on 


CISSsITES TESTAGEA, 


trees. Our figure represents the Céssites testa- 
| cea, from the East Indies. It is distinguished 
i from Horia by the head being narrower than 
, the thorax, and the posterior femora much 
| thickened. 


|  HORNBILL. (Buceros.) This family of 
Conirostral birds is remarkable for the very 
' Jarge size of the beak, and for an extraor- 
dinary protuberance with which this is sur- 
mounted. They are both carnivorous and 
frugivurous, feeding not only on various 
berries, fruits, and other vegetable matter, 
but also on the smaller kinds of animals, as 
mice and small birds, as well as on insects 
and i putrid animal substance. Their 
large bills are of much less real than appa- 
reut strength, and they vary considerably in 
appearance during the different periods of 
their age, the upper process or exercscence 
not exhibiting ite genuine form till the full 
growth of the bird. When cut across, it is 
found to consist of a very loose bony sub- 
stance ; its interior being traversed in every 
direction by osseous fibres, the interspaces 
brain | quite hollow: all the bones, indeed, 
of this remarkable bird being more per- 
meated by air than in any other species. 
They inhabit the warm parts of Asia and 
Africa; and in their general habits they 
seem to bear a considerable resemblance to 
the Crows. The larger species are very 
difficult of approach; and they perch on 
the branches of high trees, where their vision 
can command an extensive range. They 
may be said to hold the same rank in the 
old continent that the Toucans do in Ame- 
rica; nut only from the enormous size of 





the bill, but also from their habit of swal- | 


lowing their food whole, throwing it up into 
the air, and catching it as it falls. T 


our description. 


The Ruixoceros Ylornxni.t.. 
Rhinweceros.) T 
though rather more slender, than a hen 
turkey: ite colour black, except the lower 

rt 
are white: the bill is about ten inches in 
length, slightly curved, sharp-polnted, irre- 
gularly serrated on the edges, and furnished 


iromense appendage 


here | 
are many species; but two will suffice for | 


of the belly and tip of the tail, which | 


per mandible with an! 
ofa the form of a reverted suinewhat ipbular furm, with the mouths 
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horn: a longitudinal black line divides this 
process, the part above it befng of a bright 
red, the part below yellow, and the base of 





RIINOCEROS TORNBILL, 
(BUOKROS RHINOOEROS.) 


it black ; the bill itself is black at the base, 
oged with bright red, and the remainder is 


yellow ; the legs are short, strong, and of a 
pale yellow colour. 


The UNDULATED HIORNBILL. (Bucecros 
undulatus.) The beak of this species is mure 
proportioned to the size of the bird, and the 
coluurs have more varicty and elegance than 
in any other of the tribe. The length of the 
bird is about thirty inches, exclusive of the 
bill, which is only five. The plumage is 
black, with a strong gloss of blue, and a 
large patch of red-brown between the shoul- 
ders: the chin, the orbits of the eyes, and 
the space between them and the upper man- 
dible, are covered by a biuish bare skin ; the 
bill is a pale yellow, tinged with brown ; 
and is moderately curved and sharp-puinted. 


HORNED OWL. (See Ow .] 


HORNET. (Vespacrabro.) This insect 
is of the Wasp kind, but much more for- 


midable, and very considerably larger. It 
has four wings, the first pair ing by far 
the largest, and with these it flics with great 


velocity. The head is oblong, and yellowish; 
the eyes are prominent and semilunated ; 
and between them there are two falcifurm 
antenny. The body is united to the shoul- 
dera by a slender filament; the middle of 
the fore part is of adark brown hue, marked 
with a deep yellow belt; and the hinder 

is wholly of that culour, except that it 
le variegated with eight brown spots. ‘The 
Hornet, like the Wasp, is extremely vora- 


| cious, and preys on almost any kind of fresh 
(Buceroa . 
his bird ia about the size, | 


animal eubstances which it can obtain, as 
well as on saad te fruit, &c. Ite sting is 
greatly to be dreaded, and is often productive 
of very scrious consequences. The Hornct's 
nest is I ke odaage built in the cavity of sume 
decayed tree, or immediately beneath its 
roots; and not unfrequently in timber yards 
and other similar situations. It is of a 
smaller size than that of the Wasp, and of a 
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ot the cells downwards, which in a great | author appends the following note: — “The 
measure preserves them from the rain. In | Hornet is a very pugnacionus animal. They 
“The Zoologist,” p. 162. F. Smith, Esq., | will fight desperately with each other at 
Curator of the Entomological Society, thus | times, when they meet in pursuit of prey, 
writes :—“ A few arabe ago, as I was walk- | biting cach other's body, and trying to get 
ing by the side of Virginia Water, by moon- | their mandibles under the head of their op- 
light, I heard a loud booming noise, evidently | ponent, to snip it off. I one day confined, 
caused by some insect darting rapidly by. | under a glass, two of these creatures which 
I was for some time at a loss to conceive | had been igre One had evidently the 
what this could be; at last I succeeded in | mastery; but both had been so injured in 
knocking one down, when I found it was a | the contest, that they soon died; and it is 
hornet. By watching the flight of others, I | most probable that they fall victims to each 
goon discovered the tree par skiag their ; other's voracity in the cold damp season 
nest: they were carrying on their labours | that usually terminates the autumn of our 



















































by the light of the moon, apparently quite | year.” 
as busily as if it had been open day.” [See ) yORNET (SPHINX} A name given by 
This brief notice of the Hornet leads us to pe eat to Hawk-moths of the genus Tro- 


extract from the “ Journal of a Naturalist" 
some interesting remarks relative to this in- HORSE. (Zquus caballas.) This most 
sect :—-“ Every-day events manifest to very | useful and beautiful quadruped demands, 
superficial observation, that no created being, | perhaps, a more extended notice than the 
trom the monster of the ocean, ‘that makes | ordinary limits of this work may seem to 
the deep boil like a pot of ointment,’ to the | afford; but we trust we have not omitted 
insect that feebly creeps on the ground, exists | any material point, zoological or historical, 
free from the persecutions or annoyance of | that is essential to a complete description of 
another. Some may be subject to fewer | an animal, whose services to mankind are 
injuries than others, but none are wholly | everywhere deemed invaluable, and whose 
exempt: the strong assail by power, and | noble nature universally excites man’s ad- 
become assaulted themselves by the minuteor | miration. It has been well observed, that 
‘weak. This year(1826) the Hornet abounded | had not custom dignified the Lion with the 
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constant evidence of its power and voracity | where confer that honour more deservedly 
that could not have been excceded by any | than on the Horse. His courage, strength, 
ravenous beast. In our gardens the impe- | flectness, his symmetrical form, and gran- 
rious murmur of four or five of them at a/ deur of deportment, are unalloyed by any 
time might be frequently heard about our | quality injurious to other creatures, or cal- 
fruit-trees, They would occasionally ex- | culatcd tu create the aversion of man ; whose 
tract the sweet liquor from the gage, or other | orders he implicitly obeys, whose severest 
rich plums; but the prime object of their | tasks he undertakes with a cheerful alacrity, 
visit was to seize the wasps that frequented | and whose pleasures he contributes to with 
the same places. This they not only did | animation and delight. Nor is this all: for, 
' when the ercature was feeding on the fruit, | when called to bear our warriors to the battle- 
' but would hawk after them when on the | field, nothing can excel his resolute fierce- 
wing ; capture them with a facility to which | ness, hiscourageous ardour! In the poetical 
their heavy flight seemed unequal; beur | language of the Sacred Writings, “ His neck 
them to some neighbouring plant, and there | is clothed with thunder. The glory of his 
feed on the insect, which seemed perfectly | nostrils is terrible. He paweth the valley, 
overpowered by the might of the Hornet. | and rejuiceth in his strength. He goeth on 
The first operation was to snip off the head, | to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
then to cut away the lower part by the | danger, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth 
wuist ; and, when near, we could hear them | he back from the sword.” (Job, xxxix.) 

shearing away the outer coat from the body, What region the Horse originally inha- 
and crushing it with their strong mandibles ; | bited, or to what nation we are indebted for 
sometimes devouring it, but generally only | his first subjugation, are questions far too 
sucking the juices it contained. Their avi- | remote for history to resolve. That this 
dity for this sort of food is very manifest, | animal is of Eastern origin, and that the 
when the grape ripens on the wall: being | Egyptians were the first tu reduce it to obe- 
coinmonly the only remaining fruit, the | dience, and train it to the various purposes 
wasp abounds there; the Hornets flock to | of civilized life, appears highly probable 
the prey, and we may see them in constant. from various passages in the Bible, though 
progress, bearing their victims from the | no direct testimony of such a fact is to 

bunches. The wasp itself seizes the huwse- | gathered from that source. The first men- 
fly; Lut this seems rather the display of | tion of the Horse occurs during the wise 
wanton power than for food, as it bears the | administration of Joseph in Egypt, who, we 
fly about with it for a length of time, and | are told, gave the famishing inhabitants 
drops it unconsumed. The fly, in its turn, | bread “in exchange for horses ;"" and also 
is conducive, after its manner, to the death | when the body of the patriarch Jacob was 
of many an animal. We know not any in- | removed from Egypt to Canaan for burial, 
sect that destroys the Hornet ; but its power | we read that “there went up with him both 
and being are terminated by some very ef- | chariots and horsemen.” The period when 
fective agent, as in particular years it is | the Horse is thus indicated as a beast both of 
almost unknown.” ‘To the foregoing tho | draught and burden, is 1650 years before the 
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‘ with us in unusual numbers, and afforded | title of “king of beasts,” reason could no- | 
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birth of Christ; which is a date anterior to 
any that profane history affords on the 
subject. 
he generic characteristics of the Horse 
are a broad undivided hoof; six cutting- 
teeth or nippers in cach jaw ; two very small 
| tusks or canines ; grinders with a flat crown, 
| presenting, when worn, different figures, 
ormed by the enamelled plates of the inte- 
rior ; stomach emall and simple, intestines 
very large. Wild Horses exist in many 
countries; but Arabla produces the most 
; beautiful breed, and also the most gencrous, 
ewift, co us, and persevering. They 
occur, though not in great numbers, even in 
the deserts of that country, and the natives 
make use of every strutagem to take them. 
They select the most promising for breeding. 
and, instead of crossing the breed, the utmost 
care is taken to keep it entire. In other 
| countries it is found necessary to change the 
' Faces, otherwise, it is suid, the Horses would 
soon degenerate; but in Arabia the same 
bluod has passed down through a long suc- 
cession, without any diminution either of 
: beauty or strength. <A general belief has 
: hence arisen, and been Jong maintained, 
: that to Arabia are we indebted for the primi- 
tive breed of this noble animal, and for its 
' subjugation to man's use. This opinion, 
. however, has been combated by Mr. Bell (in 
his History of British Quadrupeds) in the 
following terms: “ The long acknowledged 
superiority of the Horses of Arabia is no 
pruof that they were indigenous to that arid 
country in a wild state; for there is great 
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appearance of any danger, they evidently 
ut themselves under tho direction of a 
eader, in order the more effectually to 
resist the enemy's attack. Large herds are 
sometimes scen in the southern parts of 
Siberia, in the deserts of the Mongul terri- 
tory, and among the Kalhas to the north- 
west of China. oldavia also abounds with 
them. At the Cape of Good Hope there are 
numbers of wild Horses, but they are small 
and vicious. They are likewise found in 
other parts of Africa, but the savages there 
ecem ignorant of their valuc, and also of the 
methods of taming them. 
In Brande's Dictionary of Science, &c. it 
is remarked, that “ wild Horses appear to be 
free from nearly all those diseases to which 
‘the domestic breed are prone. They are 
) generally of a pale or grayish-brown colour, 
| with brown mane and tail, a whitish muzzle 
: changing to black about the mouth. They 
‘are less than the domestic breed; with a 
_ larger head ; longer legs; larger ears, with 
‘the apices sub-reflected ; the forehead is 

more convex above the eyes; the hoofs are 

contracted and sub-cylindrical ; mane sub- 
‘ erect, less lax than in the domestic horse: 
; the coat, in winter, looser and sub-undu- 
‘ Iated along the back ; the tail not very large. 
‘They recognize the presence of man at a 

great distance when he apprvaches them to 
’ windward, and fly from him with wonderful 
‘ speed ; they prefer sunny slopes, and avoid 
forests and steep places. They do not wan- 
‘der beyond the fifticth degree of north 
| latitude. Wild stallions attracted by do- 


reason to conclude that it was only at a ' mestic mares are often taken and killed. 
comparatively lute period that they were { The first change which domestication works 
‘ empluyed by that people. Whilst Solomun upon the fourm of the wild Horse ts to 
/ Was receiving from Arabia treasures of , increase the bulk of his trunk as compared 
. Various kinds, it was from Egypt only that: with his head and Hinbs. This change is 
his Horses were bruught: and so highly : beautifully exemplified in the Arabian, 
were they valued by this magnificent and‘ which we must regard as an early, if not 
luxurious king, that notwithstandin 
Divine prohibition, ‘that the king shall not | the more northern deserts, and which the 
: multiply Horses to himself, nur cause his } Bedouin atill hunts for the sake of their 
peopie to return into Egypt, to the end that ! flesh. The head is not only proportionally 
‘ he should multiply Horses,’ it is stated that . smaller, but is remarkable for the breadt 

‘ he had no less than furty thousand stalls of | and squareness of the forchead, the shortness 
| Horses fur his chariots, and twelve thousand | and fineness of the muzzle, the prominence 
horsemen. There appears great probability, ' and brilliance of the cye, and the smallness 
therefure, in the opinion that Egypt or its | of the cars. The body {a still somewhat light, 
neighbourhood is its original country ; and: and narrow at the fore part; but the shoulder 
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the | first mmove from his wild neighbours of : 


still more, that this extraurdinary people 
first rendered it subservient to man, and 
subsequently distributed it to other coun- 
tries.” 


It does not appear, then, that a clue can 
be obtained to determine, with any degree 
of precision, in what country the Horse first 
ruamed at large, or where he first submitted 
to the yoke of man. Those which at present 
exist in a wild state seem to have been de- 
rived from such as had been once domesti- 
cated. In the Pampas or plains of South 
America, on the banks of the river La Plata, 
there are immenee troops of wild horses, 
which are descended from those of Anda- 
lusia, originally carried thither by the 
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accounts given by various travellers, that 
they nut only associate in herds or 
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Spanish conquerors; and we learn from the | 





‘is superior in its formation to that in any 
{ other breed. 


more than fourteen hands two inches. The 


‘Barb,’ so called from ita native country, | 


| Barbary, is somewhat amalier than its near 
‘ally the Arabian; it seldom excceds fourteen 
- hands and an inch; the shoulders are flat, 
the chest round, the legs rather long, and 
the head smal) and very beautiful. The 
Barb is remarkable for its fine and graccful 
' actlon ; but though it Is superior to the Ara- 
' bian in its general form, it has not its untir- 
ing spirit or ite epeed. Our most valuable 
English varicties of the Morse date from the 
‘ Introduction of, and interbreeding with, the 
: Barb and Arabian.” 
The Horse is naturally an herbivorous 
animal, and is more scrupulouain the cholee 
of his feed than must other domestic quad- 
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| troops of several thuusands, but that on the rupeds; in the meadow rejecting several 


The Arabian seldom stands ; 
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lants which the ox devours with peeeeure 

is thin and muscular lips, his firm and 
compressed mouth, and his sharp incisor 
teeth, are admirably adapted to scize and to 
crop the grass; and when, free from man’s 
control, he can follow his own propensities, 
we all know that 8 is his chosen food: 


present state of domestication he necessaril 

must) on aliment of a much harder kin 

he is enabled, by the peculiar structure of 
| some of the bones of his face, so to move his 
jaws as to comminute and grind down his 
“corn,” —Of the various modes of judgin 

of a Horse's age, the best is from a carefu 

inspection of the tecth. Five days after 
birth, the four teeth mm front, called axtppers, 
begin to shoot ; these are cast off at the age 
of two years and a half, but are soon re- 
newed ; and in the fullowing year two above 
_ and two below, namely one on each side of 
the nippers, are also thrown off; at four 
years and a half other four next those last 
placed fall out, and are succeeded by other 
four, which grow much more slowly. Frum 
these last four corner teeth it is that the ani- 
‘ mal’s age is distinguished, for they arc sume- 
what hollowed in the middle, and have a 
black mark in the cavities. At five years 
; Old these teeth scarecly rise above the gums; 
at six, their hollow pits begin to fill up, and 
‘ turn to a brown spot ; and before eight years 

the mark gonere disappears. A Horse's 
age is also indicated by the canine tecth or 
tusks, for those in the under oy generally 
shoot at three years and a half, and the two 
in the upper at four; till six they continue 
sharp at the points; but at ten they appear 
long and blunted. There are, however, 
many circumstances which render a decision 
as to the age of the Horse very difficult after 
the marks are cffaced from the lower inci- 
sors ; and it should be observed, that Llorses 
which are always kept in the stable have 
the mark much sooner worn out than those 
that are at grass; to say nothing of the 
various artful tricks resorted to by dealers 
and jockeys to deceive the inexperienced 
and unwary. 

The Horse has three natural paces, namely, 
walking, trotting, and galloping. In the 
first, he moves off with one of his fore feet, 
| which is immediately followed by the hind 
‘ leg of the opposite side; and so with the 
| other fore and hind leg. His trot differs 

from hia walk, not only tn its greater velo- 
city, but also in this, that he always moves 
the two opposite legs together. The gallop 
is a series of leaps, and it is truc and regular, 
when the horse lifts his two feet on one side 
at the samc time, and follows with those on 
the other side. These three natura! j..ces 
may be converted into artificial paces by art 
and skill. But as thie is a part of the science 
of horsemanship, it is not necessary to be 
more than adverted to in this place ;: we 
shall therefore merely observe, that the trot 
: is the pace which enables all quadrupeds to 
balance and support themselves with ease 
and firmness ; and it is therefore the most 
proper for ensuring a free determined motion 
to the Iforse. 
{| An old writer, Camerarius, says, x perfect 
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yet, in order that he may subsist (asin his ! 
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| Horse should have the breast broad, the hips 
| round, and the mane long, the countenance 
| fierce like a lion, a nose like a sheep, the 
‘ head, legs, and skin of a deer, the throat and 
neck of a wolf, and the ear and tail of a fox. 
This is as graphic as it is concise ; but to be 
: serviceabic it is much too general : we there- 
fore turn to the pages of the Penny Cyclo- 
| pedia for fuller particulars as to the proper 
| conformation of the Horse. “The head 
should not be disproportionally large, and 
| should be well set on; i.e. the lower jaw- 
bones should be sufficiently far apart to 
enable the head to form that angle with the 
neck which gives frec motion and a graceful 
carriage to it, and prevents its bearing too 
heavy on the hand. The eye should be 
. large and a little prominent, and the eyelid 
fine and thin. The ear should be small and 
erect, and quick in motion. The lop-ear 
i indicates dulness or stubbornness; and 
| when it is habitually laid too far back upon 
the neck, there is too frequently a disposition 
to mischief. The nostril in every breed 
should be somewhat expanded : it can hardly 
be too much so in the Racer, the Hunter, the 
Roadster, and the Cuach-horee, for this ani- 
mal breathes only through the nostril, and 
| would be dangerously distressed when much 
speed is required of him, if the nostril could 
| not dilate to admit and to return the air. The 
i neck should be long rather than short. It 
then enables the animal to graze with more 
euse, and to throw his weight more forward, 
whether he is in harness or galloping at the 
top of his speed. It should be muscular at 
its base, and gradually become fine as it ap- 
pruaches the head. The withers should be 
somewhat high in every Horse, except per- 
haps that of heavy draught, and it does not 
harm him, for there ia larger surface for the 
attachment of the muscles of the back, and 
they act at greater mechanical advantage. 
A slanting direction of the shoulder gives 
also much mechanical advantage, as well as 
an easy and pleasant action, and a greater 
degree of safety. It must not however exist 
in any considerable degree in the Horse of 
draught, and particularly of heavy draught. 
The chest must be capacious, for it contains | 
the heart and the lungs, the organs on which 
the speed and endurance of the Horse depend. 
Capacity of chest is indispensable in every 
Horse, but the form of the chest admits of 
variation. In the waggun-horse the circular 
chest may be admitted, because he seldom 
goes nt any great speed, and there is com- 
paratively Tittle variation in the quantity of 
air required ; but in other Horses the varia- 
tion is often fearful. The quantity of air 
expended in the gallop is many times that 
required in hard work. Here we must have 
depth of chest, not only as giving more room 
for the insertion of the muscles on the action 
of which the expansion of the chest depends, 
but a conformation of the chest which admits ; 
of that expansion. That which is somewhat 
straight may be easily bent into a circle when 
greater capacity is required ; that which is 
already circular admits of no expansion. 
A few words more are all that our limits 
permit us to add, and they contain almost 
all that is necessary on the conformation of 
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i the Horse. The loins should be broad, the 
| quarters long, the thighs muscular, and the 
| hocks well bent and well under the Horse." 





Some peculiarity of breed distinguishes the 
| Horses of most civilized countries ; or, rather, 
i there is some particular breed for which one 
eat is more celebrated than others. 
| Thus there is the Spanish Genette, a small 
but fleet and beautiful variety, which is 
nerally ranked next to the Barb: their 
; heads are rather large, their manes thick, 
| their ears long and well pointed, their 
shoulders somewhat heavy, their chests full 
and large, and their legs clean and handsome. 
They move with great case, and carry them- 
| selves very gracefully. They are usually 
| of a black or dark bay colour ; and some of 
‘ them, particularly such as come from the 
! province of Andalusia, are said to possess, in 
a superior degree, high co e, docility, and 
; Other estimable qualities.— France produces 
| 
t 





a moticy breed ; adapted rather for the pur- 

poees of war than of the chase, and Rents ly 
‘ considered as heavy-shouldered. But great 
' attention has of late years been paid to the 
; improvement of them by croases with the 
i best bred English varieties; a remark, by 
' the by, which may in a great measure be 

applied to the breed of Horses eleewhere 

throughout the continent. And we may 

safely assert, that whatever could be gained 
. from long experience and careful assiduity, 
whatever wealth could procure, or skill effect, 
in order to arrive at perfection in the various 
breeds, and in the proper training, of this 
‘noble animal, has been fully attained in 
England. 

It is impossible tosay at what early period 
the Horee was first considered an object of 
. interest in Britain ; but we know that when 
our rude and warlike ancestors had to 
; contend with the Roman invaders, they de- 
pended much on their cavalry and war- 
chariots, which they managed with great 
; skill and dexterity. We likewise know that 
the Saxons paid great attention to the Horse, 
and toox considerable pains to improve the 
natural breed. King Athelstan obtained 
several German running-horses from Hugh 
Capet of France; and William the Con- 
queror, with his Norman followers, intro- 
| duced the Spanish horse, in whose veins ran 
| the blood of the swift-footed Barb. When 
the Crusaders returned from the Holy Land, 
they brought with them many a_ noble 
Eastern steed ; and from that time a greater 
admixture of Arabian blood with the Horses 
of Europe was a natural consequence. It 
must however be apparent, when we re- 
member with what a heavy load of armour 
both horseman and horse were encumbered, 
that our mail-clad warriors must necessarily 
have required horses of prodigivus strength, 
and that fleetness was of far leas consequence 
to them than weight and mettle. King John, 
who appears to have devoted much attention 
to the breed of Horses, imported a hundred 
choice stallions of the Flanders kind; to 
which act may probably be traced the foun- 
dation of that character for size, strength, 
and vigour, which English horses, whether 
fur draught or war, have since maintained. 
Subsequent monarchs aleo evinced a strong 
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desire for keeping up, undiminished, a race 
of Horses which, in a national point of view, 
had become so valuable, and their exporta- 
tion was accordingly forbidden. At the 
riod to which we have been alluding, the 
reeds of Horses most in repute for superior 
weight and strength were those of Flanders 
and Normandy. In course of time, the cum- 
brous armour, the battle-axe and shield, 
were laid aside ; and when the sword and 
carbine, with the lighter dresses of our ca- 
valry, were introduced, speed and elegance 
were deemed of more account than size and 
power. At length the sports of the ficld en- 
gaged the attention and became the amuse- 
ment of pre and princes; the nobility of 
the land vied with each other in keeping the 
choicest studs, the English Hunter was un- 
matched for ardour in the chase, combined 
with the most persevering endurance ; and 
the English Race-horse distanced all com- 
petition. 


OMA 





RACR-HOPRE. 


The Race-ntorse. “* Whether or not the 
_ blood of our finest Racers be pure Eastern, 
, ora mixture of the Arabian or Barb with 
‘the best of our English stock,” Mr. Bell ob- 
i serves, “can scarcely, with all the accuracy 
‘of our turf genealogy, be pusitively ascer- 
‘ tained: but it is undoubted that the most 
| celebrated Horses that thie country has ever 
produced are traceable from son to sire back 
to some or other of the well-known Arabian, 
Barbary, or Turkish stallions which have at 
different times been imported. The impvor- 
tance of the influence of the sire in breedin 
Horves is in no point more clearly prove 
than by the fact that the progeny of the 
most celebrated Horses have generally sus- 
tained the reputation of their sires. Thus 
the descendants of Eclipse numbered no less 
than three hundred and sixty-four winners.” 
“ The Racer is gencrally distinguished by his 
beautiful Arabian head ; his finc and finely- 
eet-on neck ; his oblique lengthened shoul- 
ders; well-bent hinder legs ; his ample mus- 
cular quarters; his flat legs, rather short 
from the knee downwards; and hie long 
elastic pastern. From this perfect symme- 
try, however, many celebrated Ract-hornes 
have shown remarkable deviations ; and yet 
they have not failed to enter into the excita- 
tion and enjoyment of the sport, straining 
every muscle, and evincing indescribable 
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competitors. 


The Hunter. It is generally allowed 
that thiv fine animal, whose spirit is only 
equated by his endurance of fatigue, and 
whose speed is on a par with his beautiful 
form, presents a happy combination of those 





qualities which give swiftness to the racer, | in the investigation of zoological relations, 
vigour to the charger, and muscular power | which may be properly introduced in this 


| THE HUNTER. 
1 


! to the draught-horse. “The first property 


in hand. For this purpose his head must be 
small; his neck thin, especially beneath ; 
his crest firm and arched ; and his jaws 
wide. The head will then be well set on. 


which gives a light and pleasant mouth.” 
The compact and serviceable ROADSTER, 
“a hunter in miniature,” as a perfect spe- 


' cimen of this truly valuable animal has been | Morton, to which he had before alluded. In 
| called ; the splendid CarxiaGE Horsz, with | that case the mare was young, and after 





SEida due 


COAOH-BORSE, 
' his arched crest and high action ; the power- 


‘ful Dray Horse, whose united etrength | horses in South America is so well described 


and size (derived from the Suffulk Punch 
| and the Flanders breed) are unequalled ; 


| the round-chested and long-backed Surrok | brute creation man can attain, that we trust 
Horsz; and the patient Cant | it will be considered an appropriate adden- 


| 

| Puncu 
Honrse,— have each their peculiar merits, 
and require careful attention to the breed 
and management. We have also some 
smaller varieties, excellent in their kind: 


as the useful GALLoway; the diminutive; has to catch and mount a horse, which as 
and hardy SHETLAND Pony ; and the sturdy | yet had never felt bridle or aaddle. I con- 
But | ceive, except by a Gaucho, such a feat would 
our limits have long warned us to bring this | be utterly impracticable. The Gaucho picks 
article toa close: we thercfore beg to refer} out a full-grown colt; and as the beast 
our readers to the varlons works which are {| rushes round the circus, he throws his lazo 


rough Pony bred in the New Forest. 


exclusively devoted to“ the [Horse " for what- 
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energy in their endeavours to-outstrip their | and conclude by tritely remarking, that ac- 


of a good hunter is, that he should be light: 


It will form a pleasant angie with the neck, | him when treating on the Dog and on the 


ever further information may be required ; | the horee rolls over with a heavy shock, and, 
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cording to the degree of cultivation bestowed 
on them, Horses improve or oeneneree 3 
their qualities of sagacity and docility alone 
remaining inherent. 





CI.YUVESDALE CART-HORSE, 


A curious point, and one of great interest 


place, is—“ that the characters of the male 
parent of the mother’s first progeny show 
themselves in her subsequent offspring by 
other males, however different those males 
may be in form and colour. Mr. Bell ob- 
serves that this truth has hecn illustrated by 


Hog, and he adds that it receives a remark- 
able and interesting confirmation from the 
case of a mare belonging to the Earl of 


poodueiog the female hybrid by the Quagga, 
ad first a filly, and afterwards a colt, bya 
fine black Arabian Horse. They both re- 
sembled the Quagga in the dark line along 
the back, the stripes across the forehead, 
and the bars across the legs: in the fill 
the mane was short and stiff, like that of 
the Quagga ; in the colt it was long. but so 
stiff as to arch upwards and hang clear of 
the sides of the neck ; in other respects they 
were nearly pure Arabian. This and other 
such cases should not be forgotten by breed- 
ere of animals, who are anxious about the 
perfection of their stock, and should make 
them particularly careful as to the male 
influence which first makes its impression 
on the female. 

The mode of catching and taming wild 


by Mr. Darwin, in his “ Researches,” and 
shows so strikingly what mastery over the 


dum to the foregoing. ‘A troup of wild 
beg horses is driven into the corral, or 
arge enclosure of stakes, and the door is 
shut. We will suppose that one man alone 


so as to catch beth the front legs. Instant) 













































whilst struggling on the ground, the Gaucho, 
pone the lazo tight, makes a circle, so as 
to catch one of the hind legs, just bencath 
the fetlock, and draws it close to the two 
front. He then hitches the lazo, so that 
| the three legs are bound together. Then 
sitting on the horse's neck, he fixes a strong 
bridle, without a bit, to the lower jaw. This 

| he does by passing a narrow thong through 
the eye-holes, at the end of the reins, and 
several times round both jaw and tongue. 
The two front lege are now tied closely to- 
| gether, with a strong leathern thong, fast- 
| ened by aslip-knot. The lazo, which bound 
the three together, being then loosed, the 
horse rises with difficulty. The Gaucho 
now holding fast the bridle fixed to the 
lower jaw, leads the horse outside the 
corral. If a second man is present (other- 
wise the trouble is much greatcr) he holds 
the animal's head, whilst the first puts on 
the horsecloths and saddle, and girths the 
whole together. During this operation, the 
horse, from dread and astonishment at thus 
being bound round the waist, throws him- 
self, over and over again, on the ground, 
and, till beaten, is unwilling to rise. At 
last, when the saddling is finished, the poor 
animal can hardly breathe from fear, and is 
white with foam and sweat. The man now 
‘ prepares to mount, by pressing heavily on 
' the stirrup, so that the horse may not lose 
its balance ; and at the moment he throws 
his leg over the animal's back he pulls the 
slip-knot, and the beast ie free. Some “do- 
‘ midors ” (horse-subdners) pull the knot 
while the animal is lying on the ground, 
and, standing over the saddle, allow it to | 
riee beneath them. Tbe horse, wild with ' 
dread, gives a few most violent bounds, and } 
then starts off at full gallop: when quite | 
exhausted, the man, by patience, brings him | 
back to the corral, where, reeking hot, and | 
scarcely alive, the puor beast is let free. ‘ 
_ Those animals which will not gallop away, ; 
but obstinately throw themselves on the 
und, are by far the most troublesome. 

lis process is tremendously severe, but in 
two or three trials the horse is tamed. I¢ is | 
net, however, for some wecks that the ani- 

‘ mal is ridden with the iron bit and solid 
| ying ; for it must learn to associate the will 
of its rider with the feel of the rein, before the 
muet powerful bridle can be of any service.” 


HORSE-GUARD. This name, we are 
informed by Mr. Doubleday, is applied jn 
the United States to Hymenupterous insocte 
of the genus Monedula, from their habit of 
capt g Gadflies ( Zabani). 


HOUND. There are several species of 
Dogs which come under this appellation, as ; 
the Foxhound, Greyhound, Bloudhound, &c. 
which will be fuund in their proper alpha- 
; betical order in this volume. Hounds may 

be distinguished into such as discover and | 
; pursue the game by Sights and 

find and pursue it by the excellence of their 
scent. 


HOUND-FISH. The name applied some- 
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HOWLET.. (Strix aluco.) <A bird of the 
Owl kind, so called from its mournful, howl- 
ing voice. It measures eighteen inches in 
length : the head, back, wings, and tail, are 
cinereous, with black and white spots; the 
head is large, round, and full-feathered ; 
a the wings reach to the extremity of the 


HUMBLE-BEE. (Bombus.) Of the 
villose or hairy bees popularly called Hum- 
hle-bees, there are several species. One of 
the largest and most common is the Apis 
lapidarius of Linnmus, 80 named from the 
circumatance of its nest being generally 
situated in stony or gravelly places. This 
species is entirely of a deep black colour, cx- 
cept the end of the abdomen, which is red 
or orange-coloured, more or less deep in dif- 
ferent individuals. The female is of large 
size, measuring nearly an inch in length; 
the male is considerably smaller, and the 
labouring bee is still smaller than the male. 

Humble-beea are the only tribe besides 
the hive-bees that in this part of the world 
construct nests by the united labour of the 
society. Their habitations are sometimes 
excavated at a considerable depth in the 
ground, and sometimes built upon its surface, 
beneath stones, &c. The societies consist, 
in some species, of about fifty or sixty indi- 
viduals; in others of as many aa two or 
three hundred. They contain males, fe- 
males, and workers or neuters. The females 
alone survive the winter; and they employ 
the first fine days in spring to commence 
their nests, which they very quickly exca- 
vate, and supply with a mixture of honey 
and pollen for the nourishment of the first 
broud, which consists exclusively of workers. 
These, after having undergone their trans- 
formations, assist in the construction of new 
cells, the collection of the food, and the rear- 
ing of the larvez. In autumn the males and 
females are produced; and at the com- 
mencement of winter all but the larger 
females die ; these remain in a sort of cham- 
ber distinct from the rest, but, as it would 
appear, without any supply of food. It 
should be observed that though the Humble- 
bees collect honey as well as the common 
ones, it is ncither so fine nor so good: nor is 
their wax so clean, or so capable of fusion. 


HUMBLE-BEE FLY. A name eome- 


times gi ven toa genus of dipterous insects, or 
two-winged files, comprehending various 


species of different sizes, but all agreeing in 
the great resemblance they bear, at first 
sight, to the Humble-bees of the smaller or 
middie-sized kinds; but on examination, it 
will appear that they are destitute of trunke, 
and have but one pair of wings. Nature has 
assigned for the larvae of some of the species 
a very singular habitation—the intestines of 


| horses, or under the thick skins of oxen. In 


the latter case, the worm hatched from the 


those which | 66 Of ite parent fly, deposited there, forms « 


tumour which furnishes i¢ with food and 
lodging, and in the middle there is an aper- 
ture fur the purpose of respiration. Some, 
however, feed on vegetable substances, and 


mee to different species uf the Shark family. | one species in particular shows a strong pre- 
| dilection for the bulbous ruts of flowers. 
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HUMMING-BIRD. (Trochilus.) The 
birds included in the family of Trochilide, 
or Humming-birds, are at once the most 
diminutive and the most brilliantly coloured 
of the whole feathered race. Their vivacity, 
swiftness, and singular appearance, unite in 
rendering them the admiration of mankind ; 
while their colours are so radiant that we 
can only compare their peculiar splendour 
with the brilliancy of polished metals and 
the superior lustre of the ruby, the sapphire, 
or the emerald. This is their gencral cha- 
racter; but there are some species whose 
»lumage is comparatively obscurc, exhibit- 
ng only a golden-green tinge, diffused over 
, the brown or purplish colour of the back 

and wings. In size they vary from that of 

a wren to a humble-bee; the muscles of 
_ their wings are very strong, and their plu- 

mage dense and compact: they are almost 
ever in motion; and the velocity with which 
they dart through the air, and the rapidly- 
vibrating motion of their wings, are quite 
inconceivable. These lovely gems of ani- 
mated nature are peculiar to America, and 
almost exclusively tropical: some species, 
however, migrate into the temperate regions 
on either side of the equator during the 
‘warm season ; and stragglers have occasion- 
ally been met with even in cold situations. 
They are characterized by a long and ex- 
tremely slender bill, inclosing an extensile 
and retractile tongue, which is divided into 
two filaments from the middle to the tip, b. 
which they extract the nectar and the small 
insects which may lurk in the recesses of 
flowers. Their fect are very small, their 
wings long and narrow ; the mechanism of 
their whole form being, in fact, like that of 
the Swift, formed for rapid and powerful 
flight. When hovering before a flower, they 
seem suspended in the air, rather than sus- 
tained by the vigorous movement of their 
pinions ; and it is to the constant murmur 
or buzzing sound, caused by the rapid vibra- 
tion of them, that these beautiful little crea- 
tures derive their name. How greatly they 
must add to the richness of a Transatlantic 
landscape, when fluttering from flower to 
flower in the morning sunbeams | 

* Wherever a erceping vine opens its fra- 

rant clusters, or wherever a tree- flower 

looms, may these little things be seen. In 
the garden or in the woods, over the water, 
every where they are darting about ; of all 
sizes, from one that might easily be mistaken 
for a different variety of bird, to the tiny 

Hermit (7. rufigaster), whose body is not 

half the size of the becs buzzing about the 

saine sweets. Sometimes they are seen 
ee each other in sport with a rapidit 
_ of flight and intricacy of path the eye ‘s 
puzzled to follow. Again circling round 
and round, they rise high in mid alr, then 
dart off like light to some distant attraction. 
Perched upon a little limb, they smooth their 
lumes and seem to delight in their dazzling 
1ues ; then starting off Telsurely, they skim 
along, stopping capriciously to kiss the co- 
quetting flowerets. Often two meet in mid 
air and furiously fight, their crests and the 
feathers upon their throats all erected and 
blazing, and altogether pictures of the rmvst 
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coppery-green colour, with dusky wings, and 
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violent e. Beveral times we saw them 
battling with large black bees, who frequent 
the same flowers, and may be supposed often 
to interfere provokingly. Like lightning 
our little heroes would come down, but the 
coat of shining mail would ward their 
furious strokes. Again and again would 
they renew the attack, until their anger had 
expended itself by its own fury, or until 
the apathetic bee, once roused, had put 
forth powers that drove the invader from 
oe field.” — Edwards's Voyaye up the 























mazon. 

The Humming-birds are generally divided 
into two classes —those with curved bills, 
and those whose bills are straight. We 
shall endeavour to give a description of the 
most remarkable species ; reserving some of 
them for insertion under the article Trochi- 
lide. Their nests are very beautifully con- 
structed, being usually composed of vegeta- 
ble down, such as that of the cotton-plant 
or silk-cotton tree; and being covered on 
the outside with bits of lichen, leaves, moss, 
&c. Sometimes they are suspended from 
the extremities of twigs of the orange, the 
pomegranate, or the citron-tree ; and some- 
times from a house, provided they can find 
convenient twigs for the purpose: for it is 
to be observed, that although these birds are 
most numerous in the dense forests, where 
the wild blossoms almost vie with themselves 
in splendour, they are also scen in the gar- 
dens of cultivated districts, and do not 
appear at ull disinclined to the society of 
Man, though it is very difficult to keep them 
in a state of domestication. The Humming- 
bird is very irascible, two males scarccly 
ever meeting without a contest ensuing: 
they will also attack birds of a much larger 
size, as wrens or king-birds, and they some- 
times even have contests for a flower with the 
humble-bee. 


TOPAZ-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD. (Tro- 
chilus pella.) Both in size and colours this 
species is decidedly superior to any others of 
the curve-billed kind. Its wag d is as large 
as that of a wren; and from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the two long-tailed fea- 
thers, it measures from eight to ten inches. 
The upper part of the head and neck are of 
a glossy black, the back and smaller wing- 
coverts being of a fine deep orange-purple 
colour ; the throat and part of the neck is 
of the most splendid topaz yellow, changing 
from the lustre of polished gold to deep 
emerald green, according to the situations 
in which it is viewed: the topaz-coloured 
plumage is separated from the breast and 
sides of the neck by a biack line, bencath 
which the whole breast and sides are of a 
deep but shining purple rose-colour: the 
wings are of a purplish brown ; the rump of 
a bright grass-green; and the tail orange- 
purple, except the two middle feathers, which 
are purple-brown, of a narrow shape, and 
pointed at the tips, and exceed the rest in 
length by about four inches. The Dill is 
moderately long, curved, and black; the 
legs are also black. The female is far less 
brilliant than the male, being of a dark 
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the two middie feathers of tho tail no longer 
than the rest. This species is said to be 
| principally found in Surinam and Guiana, 
| where it uents the banks of rivers and 

brooks, the surface of which they skim after 
the manner of swallows. 








FoRK-TAILED HummMinG-nirp.  (Trochi- 
lus forficatus.) This specics is chiefly notice- 
able for the shining beauty of its tail-fea- 
thers, which appear of a brilliant blue, green, 
or golden colour, according to the lights in 
which they are ecen, end form a very long 
and broad tail in pryportion to the body of 
the bird : the crown of the head is blue, and 
a shining golden lustre pervades the rest of 
the plumage, but it is trifling in comparison 
with the beauty of the tail: the legs, feet, 
and claws are black. 


Bak-TAILED HUMMING-BIRD. 
sparganurus.) This clegant bird is nearl 
eight inches long: its colour is green-gold, 
but not very bright, except on the throat, 
where it is rich and brilliant: the tail is 
long and strongly forked, and the feathers 
’ are velvet-black, cach being crossed by a 
: broad golden crimson bar, and rounded at 
; we end: bill and legs black. Native of 
‘ Peru. 


(Trochilus 
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| Harcvequin Hummina-pirp. (Trochilus 
‘ multicolor.) <A highly elegant apecics re- 
markable for the variety of ita colours. Its 
len is about four inches; the bill long, 
slightly bent, and of a pale yellow hue: the 
: crown of the head, throat, neck, breast, upper 
' part of the back, rump, and wing-coverts, 
fine gilded grass-green: the whole upper 
part of the neck, ultramarine blue, divided 
. from the green of the back by a narrow black 
‘ bar; the wings and tail light brown; belly 
and vent-feathers red; wings long in pro- 
' portion to the bird ; tail rounded at the 
tip. 


Crestzp FIUMMING-BIRD. (Zrochilus cris- 
tatus.) This bird is a native of the West 
Indies: the bill is slender, sharp-pointed, 
incurvated, and blackish ; the top of the 
. head, from the bill tu the hinder part, which 
i terminates in a crest, is partly green and 
partly blue, and shines with a most brilliant 
retablic lustre: the plumage on the upper 
‘ part of the body and wings is dark green 
' jntermixed with gold colour ; the breast and 

belly are of a dingy grey ; the tail is a bluish- 

black, glossy on the upper surface ; and the 
_ Jegs and feet, which are very small, are 
: blackish. 


a 


Sarrnire AxXD EMERALD FIUMMING-BIRD. 
| (Trachilus bicalor.) The two brilliant coloura 
' with which this bird ie invested, not only 
' merit the title of the gems by which they are 
' galled, but possess a vivid metallic spleudeur 
; not exhibited by the gems themselves. The 
sapphire colour covers the head and throat, 
beyond which it blends with the lucid golden 
‘ emerald coluur of the breast, belly, and back: 
. the wings are brown; the tail glossy bluish- 
| black ; and the belly white : the upper man- 

dible is black, the lower whitish. ative of 
South America and the West Indies. 
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Rvusy-THROATEND HumMMING-nBinvd. (Tro- 
chilua colubris.) This beautiful species is 
about three inches and a half in length from 
the tip of the bill to that of the tail: the bill 
is black ; the crown, upper part of the neck, 
back, and coverta of the wings are of a most 
resplendent and variable green and gould 
colour ; the chin and throat rival the ruby 
in brilliancy, changing, according to the 
light, either into a burnished gold colour, 
or a deep brown tint: the breast and belly 
are white; the wings and tail purplish- 
brown, but the two middle tuil-feathers 
green. It is a native of, and continues in 
the southern parts of the American conti- 
nent during the whole year, but appears in 
North America only in summer. It breeds 
in Florida, Carolina, and some of the West 
India islands; and is even scen in Canada. 
In that entertaining book, “The Canadian 
Naturalist,” this bird and its habits are thus 
noticed in one of the “ Conversations :"* — 
“C. Hal there is what I have long wished 
to sce, a Humming-bird sucking the flowers. 
There are two of them: let ur take a closer 
view of them. — F. No, no: stay where you 
are, and remain quite still, and talk in a 
low voice ; for on the slightest alarm, and 
their brilliant little eyes arc pene ginevery 
direction, they shoot off with the straightness 
and speed of'an arrow. See how they hover 
on the wing, in front of the blussums, quite 
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stationary, while their long tongue is in- 
gerted, but their wings vibrating so rapidly 
as to be only visible as an indistinct cloud 
on each side. — C'. One of them has suddenly 
vanished, but I did not see him fly, thou h 
IT was watching him. —#. He has gone only 
about a yard: you may see him stationary 

ain to the right of where he was before. 
These starts are so sudden and so rapid, that 
they are often lost to the sight. —C. How 
very little and how very beautiful | the body 
glitters in the sun with green and gold, and 
the throat is just like a glowing coal of fire. 
Now thoy rest on a twig; one of them I 
perceive has not the brilliant throat of the 
other.—F. That is the female; tn other 
respects her plumage is like that of the 
male. It is the Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird (Trochilus colibrix), and te scattered 
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aver the whole of this continent, at least to 
the latitude of 57 degrees north.’ 


Least Woumminea-birp. (Zrochilus mini- 
mua.) This is the smallest of the whole 
feathered tribe; being about an inch and a 
quarter in length, and weighing only about 
twenty grains: the general colour on the 
upper parts is green gold ; the quill and tail 
feathers glossy violet-brown, and the exterior 
tail-feathers edged and tipped with white ; 
the under parts of the body are of a dull 
white ; and the legs and feet black. Native 
of several parte of South America, and of 
some of the West India islands. 


The LONG-TAILED TluMMING-BIRD (Tro- 
chilus polytmus) is called by Mr. Gosse “the 
gem of American ornithol ;" its slender 
forin, velvet crest, emerald bosom, and 
lengthened tail-plumes, rendering it one of 
the most elegant even of this most brilliant 
family. The length of the male is ten inches 
and a quarter; wings expanded, six and 
three-eighths, and longest tail-feather seven 
inches and a half. Irides black ; beak coral 
red, the tip black ; feet purplish-brown, soles 
paler. Crown, hind head, and nape deep 





LONG TAILED Hous MING-HTRD ¢ MALE, 
(Ce ROCHLL! & PaLyreMus,) 


velvety-black, very slightly glossed; back, ! 
rump, wing, and tail-coverts, rich golden ! 
grees : wings 
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murplish-black ; tall deep | The smaller wood consists largely of the 
lack, with tude gloss, the uropygials, and | plaut called Glass-cye berry, a Scrophula- 
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the outer edges of the others, glossed with 
olden areee: varying in intensity. The tail 
slightly forked, the feathers regularly gra- 
duating from the uropygials outwards, save 
that the outmost but one is exceedingly 
lengthened. Throat, breast, and belly, gor- 
geous emcrald-green,extending to the thighs; 
vent and under tail-coverts, purpled black. 
The plumage of the hind head long and 
louse, descending in two lateral tufts upon 
the nape, which are to some extent erectile. 
The whole upper plumage of the female, 
from the hind head, is rich golden green; 
tail blue black, the exterior two feathers on 
each side broadly tipped with white: uro- 
pyeials golden-green. Wings asin the male. 
nder purte white, the feathers having round 
tips of metallic green on the sides of the 
neck, and being mingled with green ones on 
the sides of the body. 

“The Long-tail is 8 permanent resident 
in Jamaica, and is not uncommonly seen at 
all seasons and in all situations. It loves to 
frequent the margins of woods and road- 
sides, where it sucks the blossoms of the 
trees, occasionally descending, however, to 
the low shrubs. There is one locality where 
it is abundant, the summit of that range of 
mountains just behind Bluefields, and known 
as the Bluefields Ridge. Behind the peaks : 
which are visible from the sea, at an eleva- 
tion of about half a mile, there runs through 
the dense woods a narrow path, just pasa- 
able for a horse, overrun with beautiful 
ferns of rene Rae forms, and always 
damp and coo]. No habitation ovcurs within 
several miles, and no cultivation, save the 
isolated provision grounds of the negroes, 
which are teeming with enormous arums, 
and these are hidden from view far up in 
the thick woods. The refreshing coolness 
of this road, its unbroken solitude, combined 
with the peculiarity and luxuriance of the 
vegetation, made it one of my favourite re- 
sorts. Not a tree, from the thickness of 
one’s wrist up to the giant magnitude of the 
hoary figs and cotton trees, but is clothed 
with fantastic parasites; bhegonias with 
waxen flowers, and ferns with hirsate stems, 
climb up the trunks; enormous bromelias 
spring from the greater forks, and fringe the 
horizontal limbs; various orchidew with ' 
matted roots and grotesque blossoms droop ; 
from every bough, and long lianes, like the ; 
eet of a ship, depend from the loftiest 
branches, or stretch from tree to tree. Ele- | 
| 
! 
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gant tree-ferns and towering palms are nu- 
merous ; here and there the wild plantain 
or heliconia waves its long flag-like leaves 
from amidst the humbler bushes, and in the j 
most obscure corners over some decaying 
Jog, nods the noble spike of a magnificent 
limodorum. Nothing is flaunting or showy ; 
all is solemn and subdued; but all is ex- 
quiszitely beautiful. Now and then the ear 
is startled by the long-drawn measured 
notes, most richly sweet, of the Solitaire 
itself mysteriously unseen, like the hymn of 
praise ofan angel. It is so in keeping with 
the solitude, and with the scene, that we are 
unconsciously arrested to admire and listen. 
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rious shrub, the blossoms of which, though 
presenting little beauty in form or hue, are 

re-eminently attractive to the Long-tailed 

umming-bird. These bushes are at.no 
pert of the year out of blossom, the scarlet 

rries ap ng at all seasons on the same 
stalk as the flowers. And here at any time 
one may with tolerable certainty calculate on 
finding these very lovely birds. But it ie in 
March, April, and May that they abound : 
I suppose I have sometimes seen not fewer 
than a hundred come successively to rifle 
the blossoms within the space of half as 
many yards in the course of a forenoon. 
They are, however, in no respect gregarious ; 
though three or four may be at one moment 
hovering round the blossoms of the same 
bush, there is no association; each is go- 
verned by his individual preference, and 
each attends to his own affairs.” 

“The Humming-birds in Jamaica do not 
confine themaelves to any particular season 
for nidification. In almost every month of 
the year I have cither found, or had brought 
to me, the nests of Polytmus in occupation. 
Still, as far as my experience goes, they are 
most numerous in June; whiletMr. Hill 
considers January as the most norma] period. 
It is not improbable that two brvods are 
reared in a season. In the latter part of 
February, a friend showed me a nest of 
this apecics in a singular situation, but which 
I afterwards found to be quite in accordance 
with its uaual habits: it was composed 
wholly of moss, and suspended to one of the 
fibres, not thicker than whipcord, belong- 
ing to the root of a tree, and contained two 

s. Mr. goes on describing, in his 
peculiarly pleasant manner, his further 
operations in endeavouring to become ac- 
NREL NT with every particular respecting 
the nidification and general habits of this 
interesting species. We select one example. 
“On the lth of November, we tovk, in 
Biuefields morass, the nest of a Polytmus, 
containing two eggs, one of which had the 





chick considerably advanced, the other was | 


freshly laid. The nest was placed on a 
hanging twig of a black-mangrove tree. the 
twig passing perpendicularly through the 
side, and out at the bottom. It is now be- 
fore me. It is a very compact cup, one inch 
and three arate deep without, and one 
inch deep within ; the sides about a quarter 
of an inch thick, the inner margin a little 
over-arching, so aa to narrow the opening : 
the total diameter at top, one inch and a 
half; one iuch in the clear. It is main! 

comnposed of silk cotton very closely pressed, 


mixed with the still more glossy cotton of | 


an ascleyias, particularly round the edge; 
the seed remaining attached tu some of the 
filaments. On the ontside the whole struc- 
ture is quite covered with pee fe web, 


crossed and recroseed in every direction, and | 
1 made to adhere by some viscous wubstance, | 


evidently applied after the web was placed, 
probably saliva. Little bits of pale green 
lichen, and f te of thin laminated 


kare stuck here and there on the outside, | 


by means of the webs having been | 
overthem. The eggs are long-oval, pure 
white, save that, when fresh, contents 
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produce a reddish tinge, from the thinness of 
the shell." 
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FEMALE GLONGeTAIT Fl) FUMMING-BIRD, 
Alshy NPGST, 


“All the Humming-birds have more or 
. Jess the habit when in flight of pausing in 


_ the air, and throwing the body and tail into 
_ Fapid and odd contortions 5 this seems to be 


/ Most the case with Mango, but perhaps is 
‘ more observable in Polytmus from the effect 
' that such motions have on the beautiful long 
‘ feathers of the tail. That the object of these 
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quick turna is the capture of Insects I am | 


sure, having watched one thus engaged prett 

elose to me; I drew up and observed it 
carefully, and distinctly saw the ninute flies 
in the air, which it pursued and caught, and 
heard repeatedly the snapping of the beak. 


My presence scarcely disturbed it, if at all. : 


e # « When I left England, 1 had laid 
myself out for the attempt to bring these 
radiant creatures alive to this country ; and 
after a little acquaintance with the Jamaican 
species, Polytmun seemed, from its beauty, 
its abundance. ite size, ite docility, and {ts 
mountain habitat, to be the specics at once 
must likely to succeed, and most worthy of 
the effort. 
pointed: yet as the efforts themselves made 
me more familiar with thelr habits, the 
reader, I trust, will pardon some prolixit 


My expectations were disap- ° 


of detail in the narration of these attempts.” | 


(We have already so fully avgiicd ourselves 
of Mr. Gosse's labours, that wd beg to refer, 
for further information, to the work iteelf; 
and we take the opportunity of assurin 
him, at the same time, that his readers wil 


lixity.”” We have personally derived both 


be far more jachlned tu applaud than tocen- . 
demn what he is pleased to call hie * pro- - 


pleasure and instruction from its perusal; . 
and we trust that many who consult our . 


volume will be fuduced, from the extracts 


they have seen, to become pussesaed of “ The | 
, Birds of Jamaica,” for a more delightful | 
j specimen of descriptive ornithology never | 
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came from the pen of a naturalist, thoroughly 

imbued with his subject, and perfectly com- 

pene to impart his knowledge to the world 
pn the most enticing form.) 


HURON. (Perca nigricans.) An Acan- 
thopterygian fish belonging to the family 
Percide, known to the English settlers on 
the borders of Lake Huron by the name of 
“ Black Bass ’*— the word bass being almost 
synonymous with perch. Cuvier, indeed, 
observes, that the Huron would possess all 
the characters of the Perch if it were not 
devoid of denticulations on the bones of the 
head and shoulder, and particularly on the 
preopercuium. It haunts deep holes at the 
mouths of rivers or edges of banks, and rea- 
dily takes a hook baited with a small fish, 
or a piece of white rag trailed after a boat, 
as in fishing for mackerel. The ficsh is firm, 
white, and well-flavoured ; and it is, ac- 
coreOel ys i high estimation as an article 
‘| of foo 


| TTYASNA. A well-known genus of digi- 

tigrade and carnivorous quadrupeds, distin- 

guished by having no tuberculous teeth or 
- small teeth behind the carnivorous, which, 
from their peculiar conformation, aided by 
the enormous strength of their jnws, are 
adapted for crushing the hardest substances. 
The skull of the tyson is short, and re- 
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hair. Many absurd notions respecting the 
Hyena were entertained by the ancients— 
its annual change of sex, its imitatica of the 
human voice, its power of charming or fas- 


cinating shepherds, &c., subjects which at 








STRIPED HYZNA.—(HYENA VULGARIS.) 


the present day scarcely deserve to be men- 
tioned. Hyssnas generally inhabit caverns 
and rocky places, prowling about at night 
to feed on the remains of dead animals, or 
whatever living prey they can seize; but 
they seldom attack man, except in self-de- 
fence. Ascarrion-feeders they seem destined 
to fill up an important station in the eco- 
omy. Se. nature, by cleansing the earth of 
the ying carcasses of the larger beasts, 
whose remains might otherwise infect the at- 
mosphere with pestilential effluvia. Though 
not gregarious from any social principle, 
they sometimes assemble in troops, and fol- 
low the movements of an edad in order to 
feast on the bodies of those who perish on 
the field of battle: nay, it is asserted —nor 
is it inconsistent with their insatiable vo- 
racity and the peculiar strength of their 
claws — that they have been often known to 
tear newly-buried corpses out of their graves. 
The aspect of the Hymna seems to indicate 
& gloominesa and malignity of disposition, 
with which its manners in a state of cap- 
tivity appear in general to correspond ; 
savageness and intractability mark its ev 
look and movement; and it is said that its 
courage is equal to its rapacity. It was for- 
merly supposed, and universally believed, 
that the Hiysna was untamenable ; but that 


markable for its solidity ; the muzzle also ; it is possible, however difficult it may be, to 


is short ; and the temporal muscles, which 
raise the lower jaw, together with those of 
; the neck, are very fully developed. The 
tongue is rough, the eyes are projecting, 
he ears are large. The neck, chest, 
and shoulders are extremely powertul ; but 
the hind-quarters are low, and the hind-legs 
seem comparatively feeble. It has four toes 
on each foot, furnished with blunt, stout, 
unretractile claws. Beneath the tail is a 
Coe pouch, analogous to that of the 
ivets, but not secreting a similar odorous 
substance. 

The common or Strirep Hyena ( Hyana 
vulgaris) isa native of Asiatic Turkey, Ss ria, 
Abyssinia, &c. It ts of a brownish grav co- 
lour, marked by several transverse dark 
brown bands on the body, which are more 
numerous as well as of a deeper colour on 
the iegs: from the neck alon 


part of the back runs a strong bristly mane ; 


tame it, there now exists not the shadow of 
}a@ doubt. A remarkable peculiarity in this 
‘animal is, that when he is first obliged to 
j Tun, he always appears lame for a consider- 
{able distance, and that, in some cases, to 
| such a degree as to induce a belief that one 
of his legs is broken ; but after running for 
some time, this halting disappears, and he 
poe on his cuurse very swiftly. Mr. 
‘ Bruce, the persevering and entertainin 
; Abyssinian traveller, says, “I do not thin 
there ia any one that has hitherto written of 
this animal who ever saw the thousandth 
part of them that I have. They were a 
} piney in Abyssinia in every situation, both 
jin the city and in the field, and, I think, | 
surpassed the sheep innumber. Gondar was 
full of them from the time it turned dark 
| till the dawn of day, seeking the different 


the upper | pieces of slaughtered carcasses which this ; 


eruel and unclean people expose in the streets 


the nose ia black ; the ears are rather long, | without burial, and who firmly believe that 


sharp-pointed, and nearly naked ; the tail 


i these animals are Falasha from the neigh- 


is short rather than lung, and very full of | bouring mountains, transfurmed by magic, ; 
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dark in safety.” “One night in Maitsh 
being very intent on observation, I heard 
something pass behind me towards the bed, 
but upon looking round could perceive no- 
thing. Having finished what I was then 
about, I went out of my tent, intending di- 
rectly to return, which I immediately did, 
when I perceived large blue cyes glaring at 
me in the dark. I called upon my servant 
with a light, and there was the Hymna 
standing nigh the head of the bed, with two 
or three large bunches of candles in his 
mouth. To have fired at him I was in 
danger of breaking my quadrant or other 
furniture, and he seemed, by keeping the 
eandies ateadily in his mouth, to wish for 
no other prey at that time. As his mouth 
was full, apd he had no claws to tear with, 
I was not afraid of him, but with a pike 
struck him as near the heart as I could 
judge. It was not till then he showed any 
sign of flerceness ; but, upon feeling his 
wound, he let drop the candles, and endea- 
voured to run up the shaft of the spear to 
arrive at me, 90 that, in self-defence, I was 
obliged to draw a pistol from my girdle and 
shoot him, and nearly at the same time my 
servant cleft his skull with a battle-axe. In 
a word, the Hymna was the plague of our 
livea, the terror of our night-walke, the de- 
struction of our mules and asses, which above 
all others are his favourite food.” 


| 

{ 
| The Srorrep Hyena bears a consider- 
able resemblance to the former species, but 
:' is marked with numerous round blackish- 
| brown spots instead of stripes, and the mane 
_ 4s much less. Its habits are similar to the 
} Striped Hyana, and it commits equal ravages 


1 

i 

' amongst the cattle of the districts in which 
it resides. This specics inhabits many parts 
of Africa, but is numerous round the Cape 
of Good Hope, where it is much dreaded. 
It rarely, however, moves abroad during the 

_ day, but passes that period in a state of re- 
pose, cither in holes in the ground, or in 
retired situations densely covered with bush. 
Till lately, it seems, Hyenas were in the 
habit of paying nightly visite to the streets 
of Cape Town, and were regarded as very 
useful in carrying away the animal refuse ; 
but partly from better regulations now exist- 
ing fr the town, and partly from the num- 


ber of these animals having greatly decreased, 
this no longer occurs. In the interior of 


838 
and come down to cat human flesh in the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ Southern Africa the ravages of this beast 








are still htful, and it is no uncommon 
thing to find that they have entcred the hut 
of a native in the night, and devoured or 
dreadfully mangled some of the ronnaer 
branches of the family. And yet, notwith- 
standing this ferocity, the Spotted Hyana is 
sometimes domiciliated in the houses of the 
try, among whom, we are told, “he 
preferred to the dog himeelf for attach- 
ment to his master, fur general] sagacity, and 
— it is said, for his qualifications for the 
ase,” 

Another species (J7ya@na villosa) is men- 
tioned by Cuvier, as differing from the pre- 
ceding by having stripes on the legs, the rest 
of the body being of a dark grayish-brown. 
It inhabits the south of Africa, and is known 
there under the name of the sea-ahore wolf. 


HYZ:NA-DOG. A name given to the 
Wild Dog of the settlers at the Cape. It is 
smaller and more slender than either the 
Hyena or the Wolf. In its general osteo- 
logical structure it agrees with the dogs, and 
it has no mane ; but the head resembles the 
Hyzna’s, and it has only four toes to each 
foot. Its colour is a reddish-brown, with 
patches of black and white intermixed : nose 
and muzzle black, with a strong black line 
passing from them up the centre of the fore- 

ead to between the ears. Itis fierce, swift, 
and active ; is very destructive to animals 
which are less flect and powerful than 
itself; and commits great havoc on sheep. 
It is the #/ycna venatica of Dr. Burchell's 
aan and the Lycaon venaticus of Mr. 

ray. 


HYALEA. 


A genus of Molluscous ani- 
mals peluneing 


to the class Pteropoda, and 
distinguished by their wing-sHaped organs 
of locomotion. They are found in the At- 
lantic and Mediterrancan, and the shell is 
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known in this country by the trivial name 


of Venus’ Chariot. It is globuse, glassy, and 
transparent, with a triangular opening at 
the upper part where the dorsal portion ad- 
vances beyoud the ventral, which is vaulted ; 
dorsal more flat; lower extremity triden- 
date. The head of the animal is very in- 
distinct, and it has nu eyes. 


HYDATINA, or HYDATIDS. A term 
denoting several species uf parasitic auimal- 
cules, or cyst-like productions, found in the 
bodies of men and animals, and which are 
possessed of extraordinary powers of repro- 
duction. 


HYDRA. The name given toa genus of 
minute polypi found in stagnant puols of 


nt | 
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tering upon aquatic plants, &c. These ani- 
mals present us with the simplest kind of 
structure which has yet been ascertained. 
The Hydra consists simply of a fleshy tube, 
oe at both extremities, and the aperture 
of the tube serving as a mouth, which is 
situate in the more dilated end, and this 
mouth is provided at its margin with a 
single row of tentacula, or long flexible 
arms, which diverge from each other like 
the spokes of a wheel. Looking to this ani- 
mal, we may suppose that nature has formed 
it to prove that animal life may be carried 





BYDRA FUSCA. 


on without the aid of the complicated ma- 
chinery which she has given to the higher 
orders of creation. The Hydra viridis, or 
Green Polype, has the power of fixing itself 
in an erect pusition by the foot, and if it 
wishes to change place, it slowly bends till 
its head touches the plane on which it is 
moving, and adheres to it by the mouth, or 
one or two of its tentacula ; the foot is then 
detached, and by a curve of the body placed 
close to the head, where it is again fixed, 
preparatory to a new step, which it performs 
by a repetition of the same movements. 
When in soarch of prey, the Hydra permits 
its arms to fluat loosely through the water ; 
by which means it succeeds in obtaining a 
supply of food ; for if, in their active course, 
any of the minute crustacea and aquatic 
worms should but touch one of the tentacula, 
it is immediately seized, other arms are soon 
coiled round it, and the unfortunate victim 
is speedily conveyed to the mouth. : 
With regard to the powers of reproduction 
possessed by these simple animals, it is to 
observed that, when mature and well rup- 
plied with fuod, minute gemmules or bids 
are seen to become developed from the com- 
mon substance of the body : these gemmszs 
appear at first like delicate gelatinous tu- 
bercles upon the exterior of the parent 
polype ; but, as they increase in size, they 
gradually assume a similar form, and be- 
come perforated at their unattached ex- 
tremity. During the first period of the for- 
| mation of these sprouts, they are evidently 
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continuous with the general substance from 
which they arise; but, at length, when the 
young is fully formed and ripe for indepen- 
dent existence, the point of union between 
the two becomes more and more slender, 
until a slight effort on the part of either is 
sufficient to detach them, and the process is 
completed. 

But among the many remarkable features 
in the history of the Hydra, that which ap- 
pears the most so, is its capability of repro- 
dueing the whole structure from separate 
portions of it. New tentacula will replace 
any which have been accidentally lost or 
removed. Ifthe ae divided transversely, 
each segment will become a new animal ; 
the upper one closing the aperture at its 


tentacula around the newly-formed mouth. 
Hf divided longitudinally, each half will, in 
a very short space of time, begin to ply its 
tentacula; nay, if cut transversely into 
several segments, cach willin time become 
a perfect animal.—Trembly was the first 
man who gave a detailed account of thie 
curious polype. (See Potyri.] 


HYDRACHNA. A genus of aquatic in- 
sects closley allied to the Acaride (which 
see}. One of the largest and by far the moat 
elegant of the genus is the Hydrachna geo- 
graphica, so named from the fancied map- 
like distribution of its variegations. Its 
shape is globular, and its colour a polished 
black, ornamented with red spots, which in 
a certain light have a kind of gilded lustre. 
The legs of this insect, as in the rest of the 
genus, are hairy; it swims with great ce- 
lerity, and appears in almost constant mo- 
tion. The eggs of the Hydrachna are small 
and round : the young, when first excluded, 
are furnished with six legs only; but they 
acquire two more legs after the first or 
second change of their skin. 


HYDROBRANCHIATA. The first see- 
tion of the order Gasteropoda, containing 
Mollusca which breathe water only. 


MYDROCANTHARI, or WATER 
BEETLES. The name ofa great group of 
Coleoptera, containing Dytiscus, Colymbetes, 
and numerous other genera. 


HYDROCHGRUS. (See Caprpara.] 


HYDROMETRID. A family of in- 
sects, some species of which may be met 
With in almost every pond or stream, skim- 
‘ming along the surface, and turning about 
with the greatcst rapidity. The body is 
i boat-shaped, the hind feet serving as a 
rudder, while the two middle feet brush 
' along the surface of the water, and give the 
; required motiun : the under side of the body 
' is clothed with a thick cuating of fine hairs, 
| evidently intended to prevent the insect 
1 fruin coming in contact with the water. 


TIYDROPHILUS. A remarkable genus 
of aquatic insects, differing from that of Dy- 

| tiscus only in the structure of the antenna, 
' which, instead of being setaceous, are short, 
aud furnished with a clavated and perfo- 
liated tip or knub. One large species, com- 
mon in our ponds and ditches, is an inch 
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and a half long, oval, and of a dcep brown 
colour, highly polished. The eggs are laid 
in a sort of cocoon, apun by the female, and 
coated with a gummy matter that is imper- 
vious to the water on which it floats. The 
larve are observed to prey on the smaller 
kinds of water-snails, tadpoles, &c., and ap- 
pear very voracious ; and they remain about 
| two years before they change into pups or 
chrysalides. When the larva is arrived at 





RYOROPIILUS PICETS, 


' $te full growth, it secretes itself in the bank 
. of the water it inhabits, and having formed 
a convenient cell, lies dormant for some 
time ; after which it divests itself of its skin, 
and appears in the form of a chrysalis ; in 
this state it remains some time longer, when 
it again releases itself of its exuvis, appears 
iu its complete or bectle form, and as soon 
as the elytra or wing-cases ulre a suffi- 
cient degree of strength and colour; it 
- comes forth from its retreat, and commits 
‘ ievelf in its new form to its native clement. 
It is a curinus circumstance that some of the 
species of Hydrophilidie: found in this country 
exceed in size those from tropical climates ; 
many of the species arc, however, very mi- 
nute. [See Drtiscvs.] 


HYDROPHIS, or WATER-SNAKE. 
| This genus of reptiles is very common in 
certain parts of the Indian Seas, where it 
feeds on fishes, and is considered excessively 
venomous. They have the back part of the 

body and tail very much compressed and 
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raised vertically, which, imparting to them 
the power of Se untne. renders them 
aquatic animals. They have a range of 
scales a little broader than the reat under 
the belly ; the head small, not bulged, ob- 
tuse, and covered with large plates. Several 
species are found in the salt water of Bengal, 
and others in the Indian Ucean. 


HYDRUS. A species of small aquatic 
serpents, having the extremity of their tails 
enlarged, and very much compressed ; which 
confurmation gives them greater facility in 
moving through the water. They inhabit 
the intertropical parts of Asia, and the 
neighbouring islands, and in some situations 
are very abundant. 


HYLA. A genus of Batrachian reptiles, | 
known as Tree I'rugs, and generically dif- 
ferring from the common Frogs in no re- | 
spect, excepting that the extremity of each 
of their toes is widened and rounded into a 





4 
sort of viecous palette, which enables them | 
to adhere to the surfaces of bodies, and to | 
climb trees, to whie}: last they resurt during 
the summer, in pursuit of insects ; but they 
deposit their eggs in water, and penetrate 
into the mud in winter, like other Frogs. 


The Trre Froa (/fyla arborea) exceeds 
all other European species in the beanty 
of its colours, the clegance of its form, and 
the agility of its movements ; while its size 
is smaller than any of the tribe. Jt isa 
native of France, Germany, Italy, and many | 
other countries of Europe, but is not found | 
in the Britiah islands. Asha 3 the summer | 
months its principal residence is on the upper | 
parts of trees, where it wanders among the 
foliage in quest of insects, which it catches 
with extreme celerity, cither stealing softly 
towards ita prey, or springing upon it with a 
sudden leap ; and it is often seen suspending 
itself by its feet to the under parts of the 
leaves, to enjoy their shade. Its colour on 
the upper parts is green, more or less bright : 
the abdomen is whitish, and marked by 
numervus granules: on each side of the 
body is a dark violet-coloured etreak, tinged 
underneath with vellow, separating the green 
of the upper parts from the white colour of 
the lower. The body is short, plump, and 
smooth : the hind Jegs are very Jong and 
slender ; the fore feet have four and the 
hind feet five toes, all of which are termi- 
nated by round, flat, and dilated tips, the 
under surface of which, being soft and glu- 
tinous, enables the animal to hang with 

rfect sccurity from the leaves of trees, &c. ; 

t can also adhere to any substance by its 
abdomen, which is covered with small glan- 
dular granules, by merely pressing iteclf 
against it. Though the Tree Frog inhabits 
the woods during the summer months, yet 
on the approach of winter it retires to the 
waters, and there submerging iteelf in the 

mud, or concealing itself beneath the 
banka, remains in a etnte of torpidity, and 
again emerges in the spring, at which period 
it deposits its spawn in the water, ike the 


rest, in small clustered masses. The male | 
at this period inflates ite throat in a sur- 
prising manner, and croaks in so loud and 
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sharp @ key as to be heard at an immense 
distance. During their residence among the 
trees they are o ed to be particularly 
noisy on the approach of rain. 


HYLOBATES. (See Arse, Long-armed.] 


JIYMENOPTERA. An order of insects, 
distinguished by four naked membranous 
wings, and comprehending many interesting 

roups 3 a8 Bees, Wasps, Ants, Ichneumon- 
flies, &c. The anterior wings are usually 
much larger than the posterior; and the 
nervures, or hard framework on which the 
membrane of the wing is extended, are but 
few. The mouth is furnished with man- 
dibles and maxille, and the abdomen is 
terminated cither by an ovipositor or a sting. 
| The larve of some of these insects greatly re- 

semble those of the order Lepidoptera (But- 
terflies and Moths), but differ in the number 





when in the perfect state are constantly re- 
sorting to flowers, either for the purpose of 
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powerful species of their own class. Ly- 
menopterous insects love the light of the 
sun; they take wing only during the day- 
time, remaining at rest in the night, and in 


mitted that they 
the number anc 
which are wonderfully displayed in the 


merely for their own welfare, but for the 
comfort and future wants of their offspring. 
In the adult state these insects live chiefly 
on the honey and _ pollen of flowers, and the 
juices of fruits. The larve of the Saw-flies 
(Tenthredinida:), under the form of false 
caterpillars and slugs, are leaf-caters, and 


to plants. ‘Che larva of the Xiphydriada, 
and of the Horn-tails ( Uroceride), are borers 
and wood-caters, and consequently injurious 
to the plants inhabited by them. Pines and 
firs suffer most from their attacks. Some of 
the warty excrescences on the Icaves and 
stems of plants, such as oak-apples, gall- 
nuts, and the like, arise from the punctures 


which reside in these swellings. The injury 
caused by them is, comparatively, of very 
little importance, while, on the other hand, 
we are greatly indebted to these insects for 
the gall-nuts that arc extensively used in 
colouring, and in medicine, and form the 
chief ingredient in ink. We may, therefore, 
write down these insects among the vbenefac- 
tors of the human race. Immense numbers 
of caterpillars and other noxious insects are 
preyed upon by internal enemies, the larva 
of the ichneumon-fties (Keaniada, Tchneu- 
monidee, and Chalcutidw), which live upon 
the tat of their victims, and finally destroy 
them. Some of these ichncumon-fites (Jch- 
neumones ovulorum) are extremely sinall, 
and confine thelr attacks to the eggs of other 
insects, which they puncture, and the little 
creatures produced from the latter find a 
sufficient qnsnety of food to supply all their 
wants within the largcr cegs they occupy. 
The ruby-tails (Chrysidide), and the cuckoo- 
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of their legs, &c. Most hymenopterous inscctes | 
gathering honey, or of preying upon the Jess - 
dull and wet weather; and it must be ad- , 


excel all other insects in . 
variety of their instincts, | 


methods employed by them in providing not . 
‘to contribute directly to the comfort and 
i convenience of man, in return for the care 


of wild bees (Jfelipona, Triyona, and 


are oftentimes productive of much injury . 


of four-winged gall-flies (Diplolepidide), - 
and the irritation produced by their larva, : 
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bees (Hyleus, Sphecodes, Nomada, Melecta, 
Epeolus, Celioxys, and Stelis), lay their eggs 
in the provisioned nests of other insects, 
whose young are robbed of their food by the 
earlier hatched intruders, and are conse- 
quently starved to death. The wood-wasps 
(Crabronide), ond numerous kinds of sand- 
wasps (Larrada:, Bembicide, Sphegile, Pom- 
pilidee, and Scoliadce), mud-wasps ( Pelopeus), 
the stinging velvet-ants (Mutillade), and 
the solitary wasps (Odynerus and Eumenes), 
are predaceous in their habits, and provision 
| their nests with other insects, which serve 
: for food to their young. The food of ants 
consists of animal and vegetable juices ; and 
though these industrious little animals 
sometimes prove troublesome by their fond- 
ness for sweets, yet, as they seize and destroy 
many insects also, their occasional trespasses 
may well be forgiven. Even the proverbially 
irritable paper-making wasps and hornets 
(Polistes and Vespa) are not without their 
use in the economy of nature ; for they feed 
their tender offspring not only with vege- 
table juices, but with the soft parts of other 
insects, great numbers of which they seize 
/ and aid io this purpose. The solitary 
and social bees ( Andrenade@ and A pide) live 
wholly on the honey and pollen of flowers, 
and feed their young with a mixture of the 
same, called bee-bread. Various kinds of 
bees are domesticated for the sake of their 
stores of wax and honcy, and are thus made 
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and attention affurded them. Honey and 
wax are also obtained from several species 
Tetra- 
goa), essentially different from the domes- 
ticated kinds. While bees and other hy- 
menopterous insects seek only the grati- 
fieation of their own inclinations, in their 
frequent visits to flowers, they carry on their 
bodies the yellow dust or pollen from one 
blossom to another, and scatter it over the 
parts prepared to receive and be fertilized 
‘by it, whereby they render an important 
service to vegetation. 


{ FWYRAX. Acurious genus of small rab- 
bit-like animals, inhabiting rocky and moun- 
tainous districts in Africa and Syria. The 
. best known species are the Cape Hyrax, 
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RCOCR RABBIT — CAYHAX GAVENSIS,) 

which inhabits Southern Africa; and the 
Syrian Hyrax, which is common to Syria, 
Arabia, and Abyssinia.—The Carzk Hrrax 
Clurax Capendisy resides in the hollowa of 
rocks, leaping with great agility from 
crag to crag, though its walking or 
general pace is by no incans quick. In size 
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brated species : it was reared in the temples 
of ancient Egypt, with veneration which ap- 
proached to worship ; and it was embalmed 
after its death, as some said, because it de- 
voured the serpents which would otherwise 
have become dangerous to the country : 
according to others, because there was a 
resemblance between its plumage and some 
of the phases of the moon: finally, ac- 
cording to other some, because its advent 
announced the rising of the Nile. For a 
long time it was thought that this Ibis of 
the Egyptians was the Tantalus of Africa: 
we now know it belongs to the genus of 
which we are treating. It is as large as a 
hen, with white plumage, except the end of 
the wing feathers, which is black ; the last 
coverts have their barbs clongated, loose, 
black, with violet reflections, and thus co- 
vering the cad of the wings and tail. The 
dill and the feet are black, as well as all the 
naked part of the head and neck : this part 
is covered in youth, at least on its upper 
surface, with small blackish feathers. The 
species is found throughout the extent of 
Africa.” 


The Scariet Ins (Jbis rubra) is a very 
splendid bird, and is found in the hottest 
parts of America in large flocks. They fly 
rapidly, but rarely, except at morning and 
evening, in search of food. The plumage is 
scarlet; beak naked; part of the checks, 
legs, and feet, pale red. Before the Scarlet 
Ibis reaches its full age, its plumage vuries 
considerably.—Other species are found in 
India, Madagascar, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Mexico. 


ICHNEUMON. (Jlerpestes.) Ananimal 
bearing a very close resemblance to the 
weasel tribe both in form and habits, From 
the snout to the root of the tail it is about 
eighteen inches long: it has a long, agile 
body, short limbs, semi-plantigrade feet, 
small glowing cyes, and a pointed nose. — It 
glides towards its prey with a snakc-like 
movement, and then darts suddenly, upon 
it. These animals feed upon birds, reptiles, 





IOMNEUMON.—(HERPESTES ICHNEUMUON.,) 


rats, mice, &c. Their disposition is as san- 
guinary as their habits are predatory ; but 
though the destruction they cause among 
the poultry is very annoying, it is well com- 
pensated by the incessant war they wage 
against reptiles, the eggs of which they de- 
vour with the Dare avidity. The most 
celebrated species inhabits Egypt and the 
adjacent countries, where it is called “ Pha- 
ravh's rat.’’ It is larger than a cat, but 
formed like a weasel ; it is of a gray colour, 
and has a long tail, terminated by a black 
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“* This,” says Cuvier, “is the most cele- | tuft. This species was ranked by the ancient 
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Egyptians among their numerous divinities 
on account, it is supposed, of the benefits it 
confers on man by the destruction of croco- 
diles, whose eggs it digs out of the sand, and 
sucks. It is also a natural encmy of the 
whole serpent race, and so exccedingly cex- 
pert in seizing them by the neck, as to avoid 
any injury to itself. The Ichneumon is 
easily domesticated, seeming to furm an 
attachment to its place of residence ; and it 
is not unfrequently kept tame both in India 
and Egypt, for the purpose of clearing the 
houses of mice and rats. Ichneumons are 


sometimes seen to squat on their haunchezs, | 


and feed themselves with their fore paws, 
like the squirrel. 
bring their head and tail under their belly, 
and appear like a round ball. In a wild 
state they generally reside along the banks 
of rivers ; and they swim and dive like the 
otter, pelns able to continue under water 
for a great length of time. 


ICHNEUMONIDA, or ICHNEUMON- 
FLIES. A family of hymenopterous in- 
sects, the genera and species of which are 
very numerous, and their manners ex- 
tremely diversified, but all agreeing in this 
characteristic — that they deposit their eggs 
in the bodies of other living inscets, and 
generally in those of caterpillars. The 





ICUNRUMON.---(PIMIPLA PHRSTASORIA,) 


females have a sharp and strong abdominal 
tube, or ovipositor, which is used to insert 
their eggs into the bodies of Caterpillars 
that live beneath the bark, or in the cre- 
vices of wood; this is generally long, and 
capable of piercing almost any substance ; 
while such as have a short ovipositor, place 


their eggs in or upon those caterpillars to | 


These eggs | 


which they have easy access. 


When they sleep, they | 
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are in a few days hatched, and the young 
larvss, which resemble minute white mag- 

ots, subsist on the juices of their victim, 
But without absolutely destroying it: in 
fact, the animal they infest may continue 
to exist for some time, thus affording them 
a continued supply of nutriment ; but when 
the Ichneumons are ready to ‘undergo their 
last metamorphosis, they picrce the skin, 
and each spinning itself up in a small oval 
silken case, changes into chrysalis, the whole 
number forming @ group on the shrivelled 
body of the caterpillar ; and, after a certain 
period, they emerge in the state of complete 
Ichneumons. One of the most familiar ex- 
amples of this process is afforded by the 
caterpillar of the common white or cabbage 
butterfly, which in autumn may be fre- 
quently observed to creep up some wall or 
other convenient surface, in order to under- 
go its own change into chrysalis; but in 
the space of a day or two a numerous tribe 
of small maggots will be seen to emerge 
from it, and immediately proceed to envelope 
themselves in distinct yellow silken cases ; 
the whole forming a group around the cater- 
pillar. The perfect Ichneumons feed polly 
upon the juices of flowers, and fly about wit 
considerable agility in search of their fuod, 
or of proper situations for the deposition of 
their eggs. 

These carnivorous insects are of various 
sizes ; sume are so smull, that the Aphis, or 
plant-louse, serves as a cradle for their young; 
others again, from their size and strength, 
are formidable even to the spider, destroying 
them with their powerful stings : some place 
their eggs within the aurelia of a nascent 
insect ; others deposit them within the nest, 
which the wasp has curiously contrived for 
her young ; and, as both are produced at the 
same time, the offspring of the Ichneumon 
not only devour the young wasps, but the 
whole supply of larve which the parent had 
carefully provided for their support. The 
best known, and perhaps the most formida- 
ble of this genus, is the common Jchneumon 
with four wings like the bee; a long slender 
black body ; and a three-forked tail, con- 
sisting of bristles, of which the two exterior 
are black, and the central one is red. But 
when we read that “ prohably more than 
3() species exist in Europe alone, and the 
number peculiar to other parts of the globe 
may fairly be reckoned as at least equal,” 
it would seem to be of little use to attempt 
to give more than this general description : 
we shall therefore conclude by remarking, 
that however terrible to other insect tribes 
the Ichneumon-flies may be, their destruction 
of countless myriads, which would otherwise 
be left to banquet on the fruits of the earth, 
must be of the most essential service to man- 
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ICHTHYIAETUS. A sub-genus of the 
Falcon family of birds, so named from their 
living principally on fish. From the account 
given in Mr. Gould's work, some members of 
the genus would seem to partake of the habits 
of the vulture family : among these is the 


IcuTHYIAETUS LEUCOGASTER, of Wuitr- 
BELLIED SEA EaaLe. This is a fearless 
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and familiar bird, found throughout the 
whole of South Australia. It. ia distin- 
guished by its never plunging beneath the 
surface of the water, but living on dead 
cetacea, fish, &e., left on the shore by the 
tide. In Bass’s Straits it subsists principally 
on Petrels and Penguins, which sre easily 
captured. On the main land it builds a 
large flat nest on a fork of the loftiest trees, 
on islands, on the flat surface of a large 
stone, and sometimes on the twigs and 
branches of barilla, a low shrub. One nest 
was observed on a tree 200 feet high and 
41 feet round, where it probably had its nest 
for several years. 


ICTITHYOSAURUS, or FISH-LIZARD. 
A genus of extinct marine animals which 
combined the characters of saurian reptiles 
and fishes, with sume peculiar to cetaceous 
mammalia. This extraordinary creature, 
whose fossil remains discover its anatomical 
conformation, has been the subject of much 
learned investigation ; and the anatomy and 
animal economy of it are in a manner esta- 
blished. Some of the largest exceeded thirty 
feet in length ; and, from their structure, it 
is easy to conceive that they must have been 
very formidable enemies to the other in- 
habitants of the deep. The spinal column 
was formed like that of a fish, the vertebra 





ICHTHYOSAURUS COMMOUNIS, 


being concave on both surfaces, and the 
arches which enclosed the spinal chord al- 
ways remained distinct from the bodies as 
in reptiles; hence the body must have had 
great flexibility ; but the progression of these 
animals through the water was chiefly by 
means of the anterior and posterior extre- 
mities (of which there were four), formed 
very much upon the plan of the feet or pad- 
dles of the whale. The general form of the 
head was not unlike that of the porpoise ; 
and it had an elongated and pointed muzzle, 
the mouth being armed with numerous cro- 
codile-like teeth ; and its body terminated 
in a long and powerful tail. From the ab- 
sence of any remains of scales or plates, it 
may be concluded that the skin was naked, 
like that of the whales and their allics ; and 
that it was an air-breathing animal, coming 
to the surface of the water occasionally, no 
doubt exists. From the remains of crushed 
and partially-digested fish bones and scales 
which are found with their bones, it appears 
that the Ichthyosauri principally preyed 
upon fishes. Dr. Buckland states that the fus~ 
sil remains of these animals abound along the 
whole extent of the lias formation, from the 
coasts of Dorsct, through Somerset and Lei- 
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cestershire, to the coast of Yorkshire. The 
ie of Germany and France also contains 
em, 

Mr. Pearce found, within a specimen of 
the Ichthyosaurus, what he thinks may have 
been an embryo ; and although the Iehthyo- 
saurus, by analogy, might have been sup- 
age to be oviparous in its generation, yet 

r. Buckland and Professor Owen think 
there is no reason why it should not have 
been viviparous ; and from the evidence of 
Mr. Pearce's specimen it appears fair to sup- 
pose that they really were so. The collec- 
tion of remains of Ichthyosauri in the Bri- 
tish Museum is very perfect and great; and 
with the allied Plesiosauri forms quite a 
feature in the room devoted to their exhi- 
bition. 

ICTERIA, or CHATTERING FLY- 
CATCHER. (Jcteria viridis.) This bird 

| abounds in most parts of North America 
| during the summer months, and is remark- 
| able both for its colouring and its habits. 
| It is about aix inches in length: nearly the 
whole of the upper parts of its body are of a 
rich deep olive green, the tips of the wings 
excepted, which are of a dusky brown: the 
| throat, breast, and sides of the body are of a 
| bright yellow ; the belly and vent white ; the 
furehead pale ash ; from the nostrils a line of 
white extends to the upper part of the eyes, 
which it nearly surrounds; another white 
| spot is situated at the base of the under man- 
dible: beak strong and black ; legs and feet 
pale blue. It has the faculty of mimickin 
almost any noise that it hears, which it wil 
repeat during the whole night if the weather 
be fine. Its favourite residence is in close 
hazel or bramble thickets, and its nest is 
composed of dry leaves with layers of grape 
vine bark, lined with fibrous roots and dry 
| grass. The female lays four flesh-coloured 
| eggs, sprinkled with brown and dull red 
| spots. 
IGUANA. A genus of Reptiles of which 


| 

| there are several species ; the genus includ- 
, ing several of large dimensions, common 
J 
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in the tropical parts of America, some of 
which feed on vegetable substances, and 
are esteemed delicious food ; while there are 
others which appear to be omnivorous, 
They are thus characterized by Cuvier: 





IGUANA.—(le POBHKRGULATIA,) 


body and tail covered with small imbricated 
scales: the ridge of the back garnished with 
a row of spinee, or rather of elevated, com- 
pressed, and pointed scales ; under the throat 
a depressed and depending dewlup, the edge 
of which is attached to a cartilaginous 
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Their thighs 
ded with a similar arrangement of 
porous tubercles with the true lizards, and 


appendage of the hyoid bone. 


are pro 
their head is covered with scaly plates. 
Each i is furnished with a row of com- 
pressed triangular teeth, having their ne 
edges serrated: there are also two smal. 
rows on the posterior part of the palate. 
They live for the most part on trees, but 
sometimes take to the water, and swim 
with ease. They attain a great size, bein 
sometimes found five feet in length, thoug 
they are much more often from two to three: 
thelr upper parts are bluish-green,and some- 
times slate colour; the under parts yellow- 
ish-green ; in general, on the sides of the 
body are brown stripes or zigzags edged with 

llow; and the tail is surrounded with 
arge brown or yellow rings. The Common 
Iguanas (Jguana tuberculata) are eagerly 
sought, especially in the spring, being es- 
teemed a great delicacy. They are caught 
by means of a noose attached to the end of 
a stick : for the animal, though formidable 
in appearance, is timid and defenceless. It 
is very active ; but when it has taken refuge 
in a tree, it appears to depend on the secu- 
rity of its situation, and never offers to stir 
unless roused; hence it is easily taken. 
The female deposits her eggs, which are 
about the size of a pigeon'’s egg, in the sand, 
where they are left to be hatched by the 
genial warmth of the sun. 


IGUANIDZ. The family of Saurians, 
or lizard-like reptiles, of which the animal 
just described is the type, and of which there 
are several sub-genera: descriptions of which 
are given in Mr. Gray’s elaborate work, the 
Catalogue of Lizards in the British Museum. 
(See Lizarp.] 


IGUANODON. The name given to an 
extinct gigantic reptile, closely resembling 
the Iguana in osseous structure, whose re- 
mains were discovered by Dr. Mantell in 
the wealden formation of the South of 
England, in the localities of Purbeck, the 
Tsle of Wight, and Maidstone. From its 
dentition there seems to be no doubt that 
it was herbivorous; the form of the teeth, 
considered with relation to the demands 
made by the habits of the animal, being well 
adapted for cropping tough vegetable food, 
such as the Clathraria and similar plants 
which are found buried with the Iguanodon. 
From the proportions which the bones of 
the Iguanodon bear to those of the Iguana, 
this extinct monster is calculated to have 
been 70 feet in length from the snout to the 
end of the tail; the length of the tail alone 
524 feet, and the circumference of the body 
143 fect. The thigh bone of the full-sized 
Iguanodon is twenty times the size of that 
of the Iguana ; and on the snout of this pro- 
digious reptile was a short but strong horn: 
its whole appearance, indeed, must have 
realized the wildest pvetical fictions of the 
dragons of old. In the British Museum are 
contained all the specimens of Iguanodon 
obtained by Dr. Mantell ; and a comparison 
of the teeth and hones, with those of its 
recent comparatively Lilliputian analogue, 
is a most interesting and curious study. 











INCA. A genus of Lamellicorn Beetles, 
by many authors placed among the Goliath 
beetles, but whose situation in the system, 
according to more modern views, is nearer 
Trichius. They are natives of South Ame- 
rica. The species figured here is Jnca Weberi. 
It is of a violet black; the thorax edged 
with white ; three-banded, the outer bands 
connected with the white edge of the thorax: 
tho elytra have a reddish tinge, spotted with 





WEBER'S INCA BEBTT.E,.—(INOA WhHIFRI.) 


small palish marks. It is a native of South 
America: and the accompanying feu 
will show its form and appearance. [See 
GOLIATH.) 


INDICATOR. (See Honety-GuipE.} 


INDRI. The name of a quadruped be- 
longing to the family Lemuride. It is a 
native of Madagascar, and from its finc long 
hair is called Jadrits laniger. 


INFEROBRANCHIATA. An order of 
molluscous animals (Gasteropods), charac- 
terized by the position of the gills, which 
are situated beneath the produced margin of 
the mantle. They are incapable of swim- 
ming, and are therefure confined to the sea- 
shore, where they subsist upon sea-weeds 
and other aquatic plants. 


INFUSORIA. A term applied by na- 
turalists to the numerous minute animals 
found in water, which are commonly called 
animalcules. iad the microscope never 
been invented, the existence of myriads of 
living creatures whose forms aud propertics 
are now in some measure revealed to us, 
would have been wholly unknown. Ehren- 
berg, who by means of a most powerful mi- 
croscope, was enabled to describe species 
which are not larger than from one-thou- 
sandth to two-thousandth of a line in dia- 
meter, infers, that a single drop of water 
may hold 500 millions of these animalculs. 
By what arithmetical power, then, shall the 
numbers that swarm in every stagnant pool 
or lake be calculated? “All true Infusoria,” 
says he, “even the smallest monads, are 
organized animal bodies (none consisting of 
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a homogeneous jelly), and distinctly pro- 
vided with at least a mouth and saternal 
nutritive apparatus.” They are found 
equally abundant as fossils. The Norwegian 
earth, called Beargmehl, or Mountain meal, 
is principally composed of fossil animalcules. 
Professor Bailcy telle us that the town of 
Charleston, in the United States, is built 
upon a bed of animalcule several hundred 
feet in thickness, every cubic inch of which 
is filled with myriads of perfectly preserved 
microscopic shells. He says also, that these 
polythalamia, or many-chambered shells, to 
whose labour South Carolina owes so large a 
portion of her territory, are still at work, in 
countless thousands, upon her coasts, filling 
up harbours, forming shoals, and depositing 
their shells to record the present state of the 
sea-shore, as their predecessors, now en- 
tombed beneath Charleston, have done with 
regard to ancient oceans. The most highly 
organized Infusoria are called by Cuvier 
Rotifera (which see}. 

The immense importance of the Infusoria 
in the scale of animal existence is chiefly 
seen by those who visit the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic seas. Although remotely supporting 
the higher animals, yet the want of them 
would be materially felt. This is well stated 
by Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, who, in 
speaking of a small fish found iy him in the 
South Seas, and described by Dr. Sir John 
Richardson, ye the ner of reach 
phoce, says, “ They occupy the place of the 
Merlangus polaris and Ophidium Parryti, of 
the Arctic seas, the latter of which they 
much resemble; like them, they conceal 
themselves from the persecutions of their 
encmies in the small cracks and cavities of 
the pack ice, and may be seen when driven 
from shelter by the ships striking and pass- 
ing over their protecting pieces of ice. The 
seals and petrels are their chief enemies, 
whilst they, in their turn, live upon the 
smaller Cancri and Limacine. Thus we be- 
hold in these regions, where the vegetable 
kingdom, which constitutes the support of 
animal life in milder climates, has no repre- 
sentative, a chain of animal existences, 
maintained by each preying upon that next 
below it in the order of created beings, and 
all eventually nourished and sustained by 
the minute infusorial animalecule which we 
found filling the ocean with an inconceivable 
multitude of the minutest forms of organic 
life.’"—Antarctic Voyage, vol. ii. p. 161. 


INSECTS. (Jnsecta.) A class of inver- 
tebrate animals, to which the term insecte 
has been applicd, in reference to the in- 
sected, or divided, appearance of the body, 
which is not only eomposed of a continuous 
series of segments, articulating with each 
other, but is also often divided or cut into 
three very marked portions, to which the 
names head, thorax, and abdemen have been 
applied. ‘There is no class of the animal 
kingdom which has been the subject of more 
numerous and various attempts at classifica- 
tion than that of Insects: nor is it at all 
surprising ; since it is pre-eminent in regard 
to the number of distinct species which it 
includes, and unsurpassed by any, save the 
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Infusory Animalcules, in regard to the num- 
ber of individuals at any dime existing on 
the earth's surface, which belong to the 
numerous and diversified races compre- 
hended in it. In ordinary phraseology, an 
Insect may be defined as a little animal 
without bones or cartilages; furnished with 
a trunk, or else a mouth opening lengthwise; 
and with eyes destitute of coverings. This 
definition will comprehend the whole class 
of Insects, either with or without wings; 
either in their caterpillar or butterfly state ; 
either produced in the ordinary method of 
generation, or from an animal cut into 
several parts, and each part reproducing a 

rfect animal. Hence it will appear, that 
n this class of nature there are numerous 
distinctions, and that no general description 
will serve for all: so various are the appe- 
tites, manners, and modes of propagation, 
that every species requires its distinct history. 
isoah so far inferior in point of magni- 
tude, Insects, it must he confessed, surpass 
in variety of structure and singularly. of 
appearance all the larger branches of the 
animal world. ‘The general characters by 
which they are distinguished from other 
animals are these :—First, they are furnished 
with several feet: secondly, the muscles are 
affixed to the internal surface of the skin, 
which, though hard, sometimes preserves a 
certain degrec of flexibility: thirdly, they 
breathe, not like the penerallt of larger 
animals, by lungs or gills, but by spiracles 
or breathing holes, distributed in a scries or 
row on each side the whole length of the abdo- 
men, and communicating with two long air- 
pipes within their bodies, and a number of 
smaller ones, to carry the air to every part. 
The head is furnished with a pair of antenne, 
or horns, which are extremely various in 
the different tribes, and which, by their 
differences of structure, form a leading cha- 
racter in the institution of the genera into 
which Insects are distributed. 

Insects have a very small brain, and in- 
stead of a spinal marrow, a kind of knotted 
cord, extending from the brain to the hinder 
extremity ; and numerous small whitish 
threads, which are the nerves, spread froin 
the brain and knots, in various directions. 
The heart is a long tube, lying under the 
skin of the back, having little holes on each 
side fur the admission of the juices of the 
body, which are prevented from escaping 
again by valves or clappers, formed to close 
the holes within. Moreover, this tubular 
heart is divided into several chambers, by 
tramasverse partitions, in each of which there 
is a hole shut by a valve, which allows the 
blood to flow only from the hinder to the 
fore part of the heart, and prevents it from 
passing in the contrary direction. 

The ancients entertained an idea that In- 
sects were destitute of slood; hence they 
called them animalia exaanguinea: but now 
they are well known to be so far from blood- 
less animals, that in at of them the cir- 
culation itself of the blood is clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceived. The blood of Insects 
differs from that of the larger animals chiefly 
in colour, since in most insects it wants 
redness, being generally of a clear or watery 
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aspect, and sometimes of a yellowish hue. 
The circulation of the blood is particularly 
conspicuous in Spiders, and in some species of 
Cimex or bug, especially the Cimex lectu- 
lariua ; it is to be observed, however, that it 
does not circulate in proper arteries and 
veins; but is driven from the fore part of 
the heart into the head, and thence escapes 
into the body, where it is mingled with the 
nutritive juices that filter through the sides 
of the intestines, and the mingled fluid pene- 
trates the crevices among the flesh and other 
internal parts, flowing along the sides of the 
air-pipes, whereby it receives from the air 
that influence which renders it fitted to 
nourish the frame and maintain life. 

The first state-‘in which the generality of 
Insects appear is that of an egg ; some few, 
however, are viviparous. From the egg is 
hatched the Insect in its Larva state; the 
Larve or Caterpillars of Insects differing 
materially from each other, according to the 
different tribes to which they belong. There 
are some Insects, however, which undergo 
no change of shape, but arc hatched from the 
egg complete in all their parts, and undergo 
no farther alteration than that of casting 
their skin from time to time,till at length 
they acquire the complete resemblance of 
the parent animal. 

Most insects, in the course of thcir lives, 
are subject to very great changes of form, 
attended by equally remarkable changes in 
their habits and propensities. These changes, 
transformations, or metamorphoses, as they 
are called, might cause the same insect, at 
different ages, to be mistaken for as many 
different animals. For example, a cater- 
pillar, after feeding upon leaves till it is fully 
grown, retires into sume place of conceal- 
ment, casts off its caterpillur-skin, and pre- 
sents itself in an entirely different form, one 
wherein it has neither the power of moving 
about, nor of taking food ; in fact, in this, its 
second or chrysalis state, the insect seems to 
be a lifeless oblong oval or conical body, 
without a distinct head, or movable limhs ; 
after resting awhile, an inward struggle 
begins, the chrysalis-skin bursts open, and 
from the rent issues a butterfly, or a moth, 
whose small and flabby wings soon extend 
and harden, and become fitted to bear away 
the insect in scarch of the honeyed juice of 
flowers and other liquids that suffice for its 
nourishment. 

In the different tribes of Insects the Pupa 
or Chrysalis differs almost as much as the 
Larva. In most of the Beetle tribe it is fur- 
nished with short legs : inthe Butterfly tribe 
it is perfectly destitute of all appearance of 
legs, and has nv other motion than a mere 
writhing when touched : in the Locust tribe 
it differs very little from the perfect Insect, 
except in not having the wings complete: 
and in most of the Fly tribe it is perfectly 
oval, without any apparent motion, or dis- 
tinction of parts. The Pups of the Bee tribe, 
and other Insects of a similar cast, are less 
shapeless than those of Flies, exhibiting the 
faint appearance of the limbs: while those 
of the Libellule or Dragon-flies are luco- 
motive, as in the Locust tribe, but differ most 
widely from the appearance of the completo 





Insect, and may be numbered among the 
most singular in the whole class of Insects. 
From the Pupa or Chrysalis at length emerges 
the Insect in its complete or ultimate form, 
from which it can never change, nor can it 
reccive any further increase of growth. 

Hence there are three periods in the life of 
an insect, more or less distinctly marked by 
corresponding changes in the form, power, 
and habits. In the first, or period of infancy, 
an insect ia technically called a larva, a 
word signifying a mask, becuuse thercin its 
future form is more or less masked or con- 
cealed. This name is not only applied to 

rubs, caterpillars, and maggots, and to other 
insects that undergo a compiete transforma- 
tion, but also to young and wingless grass- 
hoppers, and bugs, and indeed to all young 
insects before the wings begin to appear. 
In this first period, which is generally much 
the longest, insects are always wingless, pass 
most of their time in eating, grow rapidly, 
and usually cast off their skins repeatedly. 
The second period, whcrein those Insects that 
undergo a partial transformation, retain their 
activity and their appetites for food, continue 
to grow, and acquire the rudiments of wings, 
while others, at this age, entirely lose their 
larva form, take no food, and remain at rest 
in a deathlike sleep,—is called the pupa 
state, from a slight resemblance that some of 
the latter present to an infant trussed in 
bandages, as was the fashion among the 
Romans. The pupe from caterpillars, how- 
ever, are more commonly called chrysalids, 
because surne of them, as the name implies, 
are gilt or adorned with golden spots; and 
grubs, after their first transformation, are 
often named nymphs; the reason for which 
isnot very obvious. Atthe end of the second 
period Insects again shed their skins, and 
come forth fully grown, and (with few ex- 
ceptions) provided with wings. They thus 
enter upon their last or adult state, wherein 
they no longer increase in size, and during 
which they provide for a continuation of their 
kind. This period usually lasts only a short 
time, for most Insects die immediately after 
their eggs are laid. Bees, wasps, and ants, 
however, which live in society, and labour 
together for the common good of their com- 
munities, continue much longer in the adult 
state. 

Insects possess some particular parts which 
are not to be found in any of the larger 
animals : among these are the antenne before 
mentioned, which are those processes or 
jointed bodies situated on each side the head. 
They differ extremely in the different tribes 


the most convenient parts to fix upon in the 
distribution of Insects into genera and 
species. It is therefore necessary slightly to 
enumerate some of them ;—A ntenna setaces, 
or setaceous antenna; bristle-shaped, vr 
growing fine and sharp at its termination ; 
antenna, filiformis, or thread-shaped, being of 
equal size throughout: antenna moniliforneis, 
or monilifurm ; each joint being globular, or 
nearly so: antenna clavata, club-shaped ; 
having a knob at the top, as in the major 
part of Butterflies: antenna jsissilis, or fissile; 
one which is split or divided at the tip into 
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several lamellm or flat separations: antenna 
pectinata, or pectinated; one which is divided 
along cach side into numerous processes in 
such a manner as to resemble the teeth of a 
comb: antenna barbata, or bearded; one 
which is slightly feathered, either on one or 
both sides, with fine lateral fibres or hairs: 
antenna perfoliata, perfoliate ; the joints of 
a flattened and circular shape, with the stem 
or body of the antenna passing through them, 
as in the leaves of some plants, in which the 
stem seems to pass through them. Another 
part peculiar to Ingects consists in a pair or 
two of short jointed processes proceeding 
from the mouth : these are termed palpi, or 
feelers, which in some Insects are very con- 
spicuous, but not in all. The mouth in 
Insects is generally situated at the lower part 
of the front, and varies much in structure in 
the different orders. In some it is furnished 
with very strong jaws, often notched or 
serrated on the inner side into the appearance 
of teeth, and which always meet horizontally; 
in others the mouth consists of a tube or 
instrument for suction, cither simple, or 
pues by various kinds of appendages. 

he eyes in Insects are commonly situated 
on each side of the head, and are two in 
number; but in some Insects, as in Spiders, 
there are six or eight. In most of the Insect 
tribes the eyes may be considered as com- 
pound, the cornea presenting when viewed 
with a microscope the appearance of an in- 
finite number of separate convexities, like so 
many real convex lenses. There are also 
on the heads of many Insects three small, 
smooth, lucid globules resembling so man 
scpurate eyes, placed on the top of the head, 
between or above the latcral ones: these 
Linneus distinguishes by the title of stem- 
mata ; they are alsocalled ocelli. The body 
in the major part of Insects is divided into 
the thorax or upper part, and the abdomen 
or lower part. In many of the Beetle tribe 
the back of the thorax is distinguished by 
a small triangular piece or division, situ- 
ated at its lower part, between the junc- 
ture of the wing-sheaths: this triangular 
part is called scutellum, or the escutcheon. 
The under part of the thorax is called the 
breast, or pectus, and in this the sternum is 
frequently distinguishable. The abdomen 
is marked into transverse sections, and the 
last joint terminates in the tail. The wing- 
sheaths or shelly coverings, in the Beetle tribe 
and some others, are termed clytra.— The 
name of the orders into which Insecta are 
divided, as Coleoptera, Iymenoptera, Dip- 
tera, Neuroptera, §ec., have reference chiefly 
to the number and nature of their wings ; 
but as the definitions will be found under 
their respective names. we need not here 
repeat them. 

In the Introductory Letter to “Kirby and 
Spence’s Entomology,” the beauties of the 
Insect world are thus graphically pour- 
trayed :—*“ Insects, indeed, appear to have 
been Nature's favourite productions, in 
which, to manifest her power and skill, she 
has combined and concentrated almost all 
thet is either beautiful and gracetul, in- 
teresting and alluring, or curious and sin- 
gular, in every other class and order of her 
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children. To these her valued miniatures 
she has given the most delicate tonch and 
highest finish of her pencil. Numbers she 
has armed with glittering mail, which re- 
flecte a lustre like that of burnished metals ; 
in others she lights up the dazzling radiance 
of polished gems : some she has decked with 
what looks like liquid drops, or plates of 
gold and silver ; or with scales or pile, which 
mimic the colour and emit the ray of the 
same precious metals. Some exhibit a rnde 
exterior, like stones in their native state ; 
while others represent their smooth and 
shining face after they have been submitted 
to the tool of the polisher: others, again, 
like so many pigmy Atlases bearing on 
their backs a microcosm, by the rugged and 
various elevations and depressions of their 
tuberculated crust, present to the eye of the 
beholder no unapt imitation of the unequal 
surfaces of the earth, now horrid with mis- 
shapen rocks, ridges, and precipices — now 
ewelling into hills and mountains, and now 
sinking into valleys, glens, and caves ; while 
not a few are covered with branching spines, 
which fancy may form into a forest of 
trees.... The sight indeed of a well-stored 
cabinet of Insects will bring before every 
beholder not conversant with them, forms 
in endless varicty, which before he would 
not have thought i¢ possible could exist in 
nature, resembling nothing that the other 
departments of the animal kingdom ex- 
hibit, and exceeding even the wildest fic- 
tions of the most fertile imagination.” 
Before we close this article, we beg leave 
to quote from Mr. Newman's work on “ The 
History of Insects,” the following brief but 
admirable summary :—“ The senses of in- 
sects are, properly speaking, seven: love, 
touch, taste, smell, hearing, sight, and the 
commanding and governing sense, called 
volition, mind, thought, or instinct. ove 
is that sense which ensures obedience to the 
at command, ‘Increase and multiply :’ 
its gratification seems the great object of an 
insect's life, after having arrived at matu- 
rity : its seat is in the organs of gencration. 
Touch is a most invaluable sense to insects ; 
they have two antenne and four feelers 
attached to the mouth, which appear pro- 
vided purposely for the exercise of this 
sense : the tarsi are also employed to ascer- 
tain qualities by touch ; but the other parts 
of the body appear insensible to feeling, 
either as regards the ascertaining of qua- 
lities or the sensation of pain. TZaste is un- 
doubtedly possessed by insccts in an eminent 
degree; and they seem to have the same 
preferences for animal or vegetable food 
which are evinced by vertebrated animals. 
Smell appears to be the sense by which in- 
sects are led to discover eerone ly -moen ee 
substances at a great distance, where it is 
quite impossible that sight should aid them ; 
its seat, however, is wholly unknown. Hear- 
ing seems alzo to be possessed by insects, or 
to what purpose would the merry cricket 
sing his evening song, if there were none of 
his kind to listen to and admire it? The 
seat of this sense is also wholly unknown. 
Sight is a sense of which we have abundant 
evidence ; it is seated in two large compound 
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eyes, often occupying nearly the whole 
head, and also occasionally in three minute 
simple eyes, situated in a triangle on the 
crown of the head. The mind of insects is 
more wonderful than our own: it has 
neither speculation, retention, judgment, 
nor power ; it is, in fact, an existence which 
comes perfect from the Creator: the new- 
born bee is perfectly mistress of architec- 
ture ; she is heaven-instructed : the mind is 
not only the ruling sense, hut is a distinct 
immaterial element.” 


INSECTIVORA. The fourth Order of 
of Mammiferous animals, comprising the 
Shrews, Hedgechogs, Moles, &c. As the name 
denotes, they subsist peinetpally on insects, 
worms, &c. In general they lead a noc- 
turnal and subterranean life; and in cold 
countries most of them pass the winter in a 
torpid state. Their legs are short, and in 
running they place the entire sole of the 
foot upon the ground. There is great va- 
riety in the front teeth of the animals be- 
longing to this Order ; in some the canine 
teeth are longer than the incisors, while in 
others the canines are very small or entirely 
wanting. The Order is naturally divided 
into those with simple fore legs, and those 
in which the fore legs are peculiarly fitted 
for digging. The first division comprises 
the Hedgehogs, the Tenrecs or Madagascar 
Hedgehogs (which have the muzzle very 
long, and have not the power of rolling 
themselves intu a ball), the Shrews, and the 
Desmans (Sorex moschatus), a curious tribe 
of aquatic animals, with webbed feet, and 
the nose so much prolonged as to look like 
a proboscis. The second division comprises 
the Moles, the Shining or Cape Moles (the 
only quadrupeds whose fur has a metallic 
gloss), the Radiated Moles, and the Scalona 
or Shrew Mole of the United States. [See 
MoLE: HevGEHOG: Surew, &c. 


INSESSORES. The name given by Mr. 
Vigors to a most extensive order of I’erching 
Birds ; in which are comprehended all those 
tribes which live habitually among trees, 
with the exception of the birds of prey and 
the climbing birds. In all the true Inses- 
sorial Birds, the toes are three before and 
one behind. The adaptation of the foot of 
this order to grasping or perching is evident 
from the situation of the hinder toe ; which 
is invariably placed on the same level with 
those in front; and by which they are dis- 
tinguished from the Gallinaceous and 
Wading Birds. The toes are slender, flex~ 
ible, and of modcrate length, with long, 
slender, and slightly curved claws ; of which 
the foot of the Canary affords a very good 
example. The birds of this order are ge- 
nerally on the wing ; and we accordingly 
find that, in proportion as the legs are small 
and weak, the wings are highly developed. 
The male is nearly always larger than the 
female, and is more distinguished for the 
brilliancy of his plumage. The Perchers 
live in pairs, and construct their nests, usu- 
ally in trees, bushes, &c., with great art. | 
This order is divided, by the form of the | 
beak, into four subordinate groups ; namely 
— 1. Conirostres, or conical-billed birds | 
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the greater part of which are omnivorous, 
though some are exclusively granivorous, 
2. Dentirostres, or tooth-billed birds ; which 
are characterized by a tooth or notch near 
the extremity of the upper mandible: these 
feed on insects, small birds, &c. 3. Tenui- 
rostres, or slender-billed birds: these have a 
long slender bill, adapted for sucking up 
vegetable juices, &c. ; and to this group be- 
long also many whose principal food consists 
of insects. 4. Wissirostres, or gaping-billed 
birds ; in which the beak is very much flat- 
tened, in order to afford them greater facility 
for capturing Insects when on the wing, as 1s 
seen in the swallow and others of that kind. 


INTESTINALIA. The name given to 
those invertcbrate anfinals, or worms, which 
are known to inhabit the intestinal cana). 
They have been divided into five orders ; 
viz. 1. Nematoidea (Round-worms); 2. 
Acanthocephala (Hooked-worms); 8. Tre- 
matoda (Fluke-wormys) ; 4. Cestoidea (Tape- 
worms) ; 5. Cystica (Hydatids). 


IRIDINA. A genus of Conchifera, con- 
sisting of onc species only, the Jridina exotica, 
which is found in the Nile, and in many 
other rivers of warm climates. The shell is 
cquivalve and inequilatcral; teeth very 
smull and numerous ; inside very iridescent 
and of a red cast; ligament external; the 
hinge lamina crenulated in its whole length. 
It is used by the natives of Egypt as spoons 
in measuring oil, butter, and different kinds 
of provisions. 


ISOCARDIA. A genus of Conchifera, the 
shells of which are remarkable for the beauti- 
ful curvature of the diverging umbones. 


ISOPODA. The name of an order of 
aquatic Crustacea, many of which are para- 
sitic upon other animals, very frequently 
upon larger crustaces. 


IULUS, or JULUS. The Julidce are a 
family of Myriapoda, very nearly allied to 
the Centipedes (Scolopendrm); but their 
body, instead of being fiattened, as in that 
genus, is nearly cylindrical. Each of the 
numerous segments of the body is furnished 
with two pair of fect or legs, which are 
scarcely large or strong enough to support 
its weight; so that the animal, instead of 
appearing to walk, savems to have e sort of 
undulatory motion, like a serpent or worm. 
They roll themselves up in a spiral form ; 
and the firmness of the rings of the body 
enables them to resist considerable pressure. 
The eyes of the Iulidw are composed of nu- 
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merous hexagonal convexities, as in the 
greater part of the insect tribes; and the 
mouth resembles that of the larva of many 
insects by being furnished with ao pair of 
denticuluted juws ; by means of which they 
are enubled to divide with facility the por- 
tions of decaying vegetable matter on which 











they usually feed. Some are found under 
stones, others in the earth, and some inhabit 
nuts. The most common species is the 
Lulus sabulosus, about an inch and a quarter 
in length : its colour is a polished brownish 
black, with whitish legs: it is oviparous, 
and the young, when first hatched, have 
only three pair of legs, which are situated 
near the head; the remainder being gra- 
dually acquired till the number is complete, 
which usually amounts to a hundred and 
twenty on each side. In its young or grow- 
ing state, it is of a pale colour, with a dark 
red spot on each side of every segment; and 
in this state it may sometimes be found in 
the soft mould of hollow trees. — ‘The largest 
species known is the Julus Indus, or Julus 
maximus, which in its conformation re- 
sembles the species above described, but is 
from six to seven inches long. This is tound 
in South America and the warmer parts of 
Asia, inhabiting woods and other retired 
places. The Julidcee have no poisonous or- 
gans, and are perfectly innoxious to man: 
indeed, by their consuming vegetable sub- 
stances that are in a state of decomposition, 
they may be considered beneficial. Mr. New- 
port, F.R.S., has made them and the Scolo- 
pendrids a special object of study, and has 
published the results in the Linnwan Tran- 
sactions. In the British Museum there is 
a very extensive collection of these interest- 
ing Myriapodea. [See CuiLoGnatTua.] 


JABIRU. A large aquatic bird, allied to 
the stork. three species of which are known, 


respectively inhabiting America, Western 
Africa, and Australasia. It is the Mycterta 
of Linneus. It is somewhat larger than the 


swan; the head is large; the neck thick ; 
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and the bill is long, conical, smooth, and 
pointed. The body is entirely white; the 
ead and neck are very bare of feathers, and 
covered with a thick black skin; and the 
tail is broad and short: the legs, which are 
more than two feet long, are thick and scaly ; 
and the bill and feet are black. Our figure 
represents a gigantic species from the west 
coast of Africa, the Mycteria Senegalensis, 
on the shore of which it must form a strik- 
ing featnre. In the enormuus size of the 
beak this species resembles the Adjutant of 
India, and like that bird, we suppose this 
species to be somewhat of a carrion eater. 


JACAMAR. (Galbula.) The birds be- 
longing to this genus, of which there are but 
a few known species, are very much allied 
to the Kingfishers, except that their feet are 
quite different, and they inhabit moist woods; 
whereas the Kingfishers are only found on 
or near the banks of rivers. Their plumage 
has a metallic lustre, which it is extremely 
difficult to imitate. 


The GREEN JACAMAR (Galbula viridis) is 
a splendid bird, about the size of a lark; 
its prevailing colour on the upper parts of 
the body being a most brilliant, changeable 
greens glossed with copper and gold. The 

ak is about two inches in length, black, 
slightly incurved, and sharp-pointed : the 
legs, which are short and weak, are a green- 
ish yellow; and the claws black. Its breast 
and belly are of a dusky yellow hue, and 
the chin white. The tail is wedge-shaped ; 
the two middle feathers very long, and the 
outer ones much shorter. The habits of this 
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GREEN JACAMAR,—(FALROLA VIRIDIS,) 





bird are very solitary; it resorts to the 
| thickest parte of the woods, where it can 

obtain plenty of insects, and is seldom seen 
: in company with another. Its flight is short 
' and quick ; and it is said to have an agree- 
| able note. 
| 
| 





The ParapisE JacaMAR (Galbula para- 
disea) is @ less solitary bird than the others 
of this genus ; being found in pairs, and fre- 
erp the more open parts of the woods. 

t is nearly a foot in length: beak two and 
| a half inches long, black, pointed, square, 
| and compressed on the sides: head of a dull 
| violet green ; throat, fore part of the neck, 

and under wing-coverts white; the rest of 
the plumage green, varying in shades and 
glosses according to the lights in which it is 
viewed; the two middle tail-feathers six 
inches long, and the outer one only an inch : 
legs black. Native of Surinam and Cayenne. 
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JACANA. A genus of wading birds, dis- 
tinguished by the extraordinary length of 
their toes and their spine-like claws, espe- 
cially that of the hinder toe. Thcy are ve 
light birds ; and the wide surface over which 
their toes extend, enables them the more 
easily to procure their food, cousisting of 
‘worms, small fishes, and insects, by walking 
on the leaves of aquatic plants which float 
onthe water. Various species of the Jacana, 
which in contour and habit resemble our 
moor-hen, are spread over the tropical re- 
gions both of the Old and New World. 


The Common Jacana (Parra Jacana) is 
about ten inches long, the beak being up- 
wards of one inch, and orange-coloured : the 
head, throat, neck, breast, and under parts 
are black ; the back, wing-coverts, and sca- 
pulars bright chestnut ; spur on the wing 
‘Liattal and the bend of the wing varied with 

lack: the quills olive-yellow, tipped and 
partly edged with dusky ; tail rounded, 
chestnut tipped with black ; legs greenish 
ash. These birds inhabit Brazil, Surinan, 
and other parts of South America and the 
West Indies: they are itd shy and noisy, 
and their note is very shrill. 


The INDIAN JAcANA (Parra Indica) is a 
shy bird, frequenting stagnant lakes, and 
building its nest upon floating matcrials, 
among weeds, near the banks. It has a yel- 
low beak, with the base of its upper man- 
dible dusky blue; and near the gape a red 
spot: over the eye is a white streak, which 
reaches some distance down the side of the 
neck: the head, neck, and upper parts of 
the body are deep blue-black : the back and 
wings are ashy-brown : legs dirty yellowish- 

rown. 


The Bronzep JACANA (Parra ena) is a 
highly elegant species inhabiting Brazil. 
The prevailing colour of the body is black, 
brilliantly glossed with blue and violet re- 
flections: its head and neck are of a brilliant 
bronzed-green colour: behind the eye is a 
white streak : the quills are black; the 
wing-coverts dull yellow ; and the rump and 
tail are blood-red. 


JACCITUS, or MARMOZET. A genus of 
Monkeys, of a small size, with short muzzle, 
flesh-coloured face, and round head. The 
five fingers are armed with claws, except the 
thumbs of the posterior extremities, which 
have nails : fur very soft ; tail full and hand- 
some. Length of body about eight inches ; 
tail cleven. Gencral colour olive-gray; head 
and shoulders nearly black; the tail and 
lower part of the back are annulated with 
pale gray ; and two tufts of pale hair grow 
round the ears. They are squirrel-like in 
their habits, and omnivorous ; feeding on 
roots, seeds, fruits, insects, snails, and young 
birds. Native of Guyana and Brazil. 


JACK. (Sce Pike.} 


JACKAL. (Canis aureus.) This animal 
in its appearance somewhat resembles the 
fox, while its habits are more like those of 
the wolf. It is a native of India, Persia, and 
various other of the warmer parts of Asia, as 
also of Barbary, and the interior of South 
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Africa. Its size is about that of a fox, but 
longer in the legs ; its colour a light orange- 
ellow or yooh gray above, and whitish 
low, with dark shades about the back: the 
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JAOKAT..—(CANIS AUREUS.) 


tail hangs straight, is rather bushy, and ge- 
nerally black at the tip: the ears are very 
ruddy, and the muzzle pointed. The voice 
of the Jackal is described as peculiarly hi- 
deous, consisting of an indistinct bark and a 
piteous howl. It resides in woods, holes, and 
rocky places; and preys indiscriminately 
on all the weaker animals, committing ra- 
vages among flucks, in the poultry-yard, 
&e., though it seldom ventures abroad till 
nightfall. Jackals frequently go in great 
troops to hunt their prey, and by their dread - 
ful yellings alarm and put to flight deer, an- 
telopes, and other timid quadrupeds; while 
the Lion, instinctively attending to the cla- 
mour, is said to follow till the Jackals have 
hunted down the prey, and, poten satiated 
himself on the spoil, leaves only the scanty 
remains to the famished hunters. Hence 
the Jackal has been popularly called “ the 
lion's provider.” Some say that the Jackal 
has a natural propensity to follow mankind, 
instead of flying from him, like the Wolf 
and the Fox: also that the whelp is readily 
tumed, and, when grown up, assumes all the 
habits of the domestic Dog: nay, it is well 
known that the Jackal interbreeds with the 
common dog; its period of gestation is the 
same, and the hybrid progeny is fertile. We 
should, however, observe, that between the 
Jackal and the Dog there exists such an 
irreconcileable antipathy, that they never 
meet without a combat. 


JACKDAW, or DAW. (Corvus mone- 
dula.) A well-known English bird, consi- 
derably less thun the Rook, being about 
thirteen inches in ene and twenty-eight 
in breadth. The bill and legs are black ; 
the claws strong and hooked ; eyes white ; 
the hinder part of the head and neck is sil- 
very gray; the rest of the plumage is of a 
fine glossy blue-black above, beneath tan 
Jackdaws frequent church stecples, old 
towers, and ruins, in flocks, where they build 
their nests: the female lays five or six eggs, 
paler and smaller than those of the crow. 
They ure easily tamed, and may be tuug)st, 
like the magpie, &c., to imitate hu:mau sr- 
ticulation : they have also the mischievous 
faculty of stealing and hiding money, spoons, 
or other glittering and metallic substances, 
They feed on insects, grain, fruit, small picces 
of flesh, eggs, &c. They remain in this coun- 
try during the whole year; but in France, 
Germany, and other parts of the Continent, 
they are migratory. From an article, hcaded 
“ Habits of the Jackdaw,” in Mr. Waturton's 








Essays, we glean the following observations : 
“Though the Jackdaw makes use of the 
same kind of materials for building as those 
which are found in the nest of the rook ; 
though it is, to all appearance, quite as hardy 
a bird; and though it passes the night, ex- 
posed to the chilling cold and rains of winter, 
on the leafless branches of the lofty elm ; 
stil}, when the period for incubation arrives, 
it bids farewell to those cxposed heights, 
where the rook remains to hatch its young, 
and betakes itself to the shelter which is 
afforded in the holes of steeples, towers, and 
trees. Perhaps there is no instance in the 
annals of ornithology which tells of the 
Jackdaw ever building ite nest in the open 
air. Wishing to try whether these two con- 
geners could not be induced to continue the 
year throughout in that bond of society 
which, I had observed, was only broken 
during incubation, I made a commodivus 
cavity in an aged elm, just at the place where 
it had lost a mighty limb, some forty years 
ago, in a tremendous gale of wind which 
laid prostrate some of the finest trees In this 
part ofWorkshire. At the approach of breed- 
ing-time, a pair of Jackdaws took possession 
of it, and reared their young in shelter ; 
while the rooks performed a similar duty on 
the top of the same tree, exposed to all the 
rigours of un English spring. This success 
induced me to appropriate other conveniences 
for the incubation of the Jackdaw; and I 
have now the satisfaction to see an uninter- 
rupted fellowship exist, the year throughout, 
between the Jackdaw and the Rook.” 


JAGUAR, or OUNCE. (Felis onca.) A fierce 
and destructive animal of the feline kind, 
partaking of the qualities and habits of the 
Tiger : it isa native of the hotter parts of 
South America, and from its being the most 
formidable quadruped there, is sometimes 
called the tiger or panther of the New World. 
It is as large as a wolf, and lives solely on 
prey. Its ground colour is a pale brownish 
yellow, variegated on the upper parts of the 
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with streaks and irregular oblong spots 
uck ; the top of the back being marked 
with long uninterrupted stripes, and the 
sides with rows of regular open marks : the 
thighs and legs are marked with full black 
epots ; the breast and rad are whitish ; the 


ant 


tail not so long as the body ; the upper part 
ides Sesto marked with large black spots, 
the lower with smaller ones. It swims and 
climbs with ease ; and breve not only on the 
larger domestic qnadrupeds, and on aoa 
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that are wild, but also on birds, fish, tortoises, 
turtles’ eggs, &c. It must, however, be very 
hard pressed before it will attack man. 


JANTHINA. A Molluscous animal, be- 
longing to the Pectintbranchiata. The shell 
has some resemblance to our land snails, 
but the aperture is angular at its lower part 
and at its outer side, where, however, the 
angle formed by the union of the upper and 
lower halves of the outer lip is much rounded 
in most of the species ; the columella straight 





PURPLE STA-BNAIL,—(JANTMINA OOMMUNIS.) 


and elongated, the inner lip turneff back 
over it. The animal has no operculum, but 
carries under its foot a vesicular organ, like 
a congeries of foam-bubbles, of solid con- 
sistence, that prevents creeping, but serves 
as a buoy to support it at the surface of the 
water. he head is a cylindrical proboscis ; 
and is terminated with a mouth cleft ver- 
tically, and armed with little curved spines : 
on each side of it is a forked tentaculum. 
The shells are of a violet colour ; and when 
the animal is irritated it pours forth an 
excretion of deeper blue to tinge the sca 
around it. 

“The method in which this animal fills 
its float,” says Capt. Grey, “is curious: it 
throws it back, and gradually lifts the lip of 
the valve cut of water, until the valve stands 
vertical; it then closes the valve tightly 
round a globule of air, around which it 
folds, by means of the most complex and 
delicate machinery. The valve is then bent 
over until it touches the edge of the float 
nearest the head, and when it is in this po- 
sition, the portion of it which is inflated 
with air looks like a bladder, the air gra- 
dually is expelled into the float, and as this 
process takes place the bladder in the valve 
diminishes, and the valve becomes by de- 
grees like a lip pushed forwards until it lies 
flat on the float: the valve is composed of 
two portions, a cup and a lip. The time 
occupied from first removing the valve from 
the float, until the inflation, and the expul- 
sion of air into the float being completed, 
so that the valve begins to move again, is 
sixty-one seconds, from the mean of several 
experiments. These animals have also the 

wer of compressing the valve into a hol- 
ow tube, which they clevate above the 
water like a funnel, and draw down air 
through it. The colouring matter which 
they emit has no stinging, electric, or dele- 
terious properties whatever, that I could 
discover. I found that when this colouring 
matter was mixed with water, it became of 
adeep blue. In those which I caught in 
Nov. 1837, I may have been deceived, and 
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the colouring matter might also possit) 
have been scarlet directly it was emitted. 
It is difficult to conceive what use this liquid 
can be to the fish against its foes, yet it 
certainly uses it as a means of defence. To 
one of these shells, the fish in which was 
alive and well, we found attached a number 
of barnaclies, some of which were of large 
size.’ — Narrative of Expedition in South 
Auatralia. 


JAY. (Garrulus glandarius.) The Jay is 
the most elegant bird of the Corvine genus 
in Britain, and is about thirteen inches in 
length. Its general colour is a light purplish 
buff, paler on the under parts; the wings 
black, with a large white spot in the middle: 
its bill and tail are black ; the former 
notched on cach side near the tip, and the 
latter rather rounded at the end: the fea- 
thers on the forehead are white, streaked 
with black, and form a tuft which it can 
erect or depress at pleasure: the greater 
wing-coverts are elegantly barred with 
black, fine pale blue, and white alternately ; 
the lesser wing-coverts bay ; the belly aud 





JAV.—(GARNRULTS GLANDARIUS.) 


vent almost white: the greater quills are 
black, with light edges ; the bases of some 
of them white; lesser quills black ; those 
next the body chestnut : legs of a dirty flesh 
colour. The Jay is very common in this 
country, and is found in most of the tem- 
perate parts of Europe, frequenting woods, 
and feeding on acorns, heach<mast. berries, 
and fruits of various kinds, insects, and 
sometimes young birds in the absence of 
the old ones. The Jays are distinguished as 
well for the beautiful arrangement of their 
colours, as for their harsh, grating voice, and 
petulant, restless disposition. In confine- 
ment, however, it loses the beauty of its plu- 
mage, and becomes of a dull or brownish 
tinge. When an owl or other bird of prey 
appears in the woods, they utter piercing 
cries, and assemble in great numbers to at- 
tack the common enemy: the same thing 
takes place when they see a sportsman, whom 
they often frustrate by their vociferous 
noise. Like their kindred, the magpie and 
jackdaw, they can be taught a variety of 
words and sounds, particularly those of a 
harsh and grating character, as that of a 
saw, &&. They sumctimes assemble in great 
numbers in the spring, and seem to hold a 
conference, (as Bewick says) probably for 
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the purpose of pairing and of fixing upon | European Jay; but its manners are very 


the districts they are to occupy; and the 
noise made on these occasions may be aptly 
compared to that of a distant meeting of dis- 
orderly drunken persons. The Jay builds in 
woods, and makes an artless nest, composed 
of sticks, fibres, and slender twigs; lays five 
or six eggs, ash-gray, mixed with green and 
faintly spotted with brown. 
In the ‘Journal of a Naturalist’ we find, 
in reference to the love of offspring, as being 
narticularly manifested in birda, the follow- 
| ing remarks on the Jay. “This bird is al- 
ways extremely timid and cautious, when its 
own interest or safety is solely concerned ; 
but no sooner does its as i brood clamour 
for supply, than it loses all this wary cha- 
racter, and it becomes a bold and impudent 
thief. At this period it will visit our gardens, 
which it rarely approaches at other times, 
plunder them of every. raspberry, cherry, or 
bean, that it can obtain, and will not ccase 
from rapine as long as any of the brood or 
the crop remains. We see all the nestlings 
approach, and, settling near some meditated 
scene of plunder, quietly await a summons 
to commence. <A parent bird from some 
tree surveys the ground, then descends upon 
the cherry, or into the rows, immediately 
announces a discovery by a low but parti- 
cular call, and all the family flock into the 
banquet, which having finished by repeated 
visits, the old birds return to the woods, with 
all their chattering children, and become 
ee saine wild cautious creatures they were 
ore.’ 


The Buur Jay. (Garrulus cristatus.) This 
elegunt species is a native of North America, 
considerubly smaller than the European Jay, 
with a tail much longer in proportion: the 
head is handsomely crested, with loose silky 
plumes ; bill black ; legs brown: the whole 
bird is of a fine blue colour on the upper 
parts, with the wings and tail marked by 
numerous black bars ; neck encircled with a 





BLUE JAY.—(GARRULUA CRISTATUS,) 


black collar ; under parts blossom-colour, 
with a slight cast of blue ; tail tipped with 
white; legs, feet, and thighs of a dusky 
browu. Its note is less discordant than the 











similar. It is said to be a great destroyer of 
maize or Indian corn, often assembling in 
large flocks to devour it. 

. Gosse, in his ‘Canadian Naturalist,’ 
thus speaks of this bird, in his observations 
made during the month of December. “The 
Blue Jay continues as numerous and as noisy 
asever. His harsh screaming voice may be 
heard above that of all the other feathered 
inhabitants of our ves, all the year 
through. A beautiful bird he ia, with his 
bright violet, white, and sky-blue coat, long 
tail, and pointed crest ; and by his airs and 
grimaces he appears to have no mean idea 
of his own personal attractions, and probabl 
he may think hie voice as charming as his 
plumage, as he so continually gives us the 
benefit of his music. He appears to tyran- 
nize over his brethren occasionally. I once 
saw, in the south,a Blue Jay in close and 
hot pursuit of a summer Red-bird ( 7anagra 
estiva), and Wilson records a parallel inci- 
dent. He has other notes, besides his com- 
mon loud squall, some of which are difficult 
to recognize. In the clearing, the parties of 
these birds, for they are hardly numerous 
enough to be called flocks, generally fly high, 
and alight about the summits of lofty trees ; 
but in the woods, particularly in spring, 
they as frequently choose a lower altitude. 
They are wary, and rather difficult of ap- 
proach. 


JELLY-FISH. Under the heads “ Acale- 
pha,” “ Bertie,’ and “ Medusa,” will be found 
various information applicable to the present 
article, the popular name of “ Jelly-fishes " 
being very gencrally used (by the unscienti- 
fic) to denote the different marine substances 
forming that branch of the class RADIATA 
which is comprised in the order Acalepha. 
Extreme delicacy of structure is common to 
the whole group; most of them have no 
hard support whatever, and the animals 
when removed from their natural element 
wholly lose their form; but there are a few 
species which have a very thin cartilaginous 
covering, and these retain a semblance of the 
animal as it appeared when alive. We 
find that in every climate the ocean swarms 
with infinite multitudes of animals, which, 
from their minuteness and transparency, 
would be almost imperceptible, were it not 
for the phosphorescent properties of some of 
them being rendered evident on the slightest 
agitation. All, however, are not equally mi- 
nute;: some grow to a large size, and their 
forms are perfectly well known to the casual 
obyervers of marine substances which lie on 
every beach. Most of these are ws dae phos- 
phorescent; and in tropical regions, more 
particularly, where they exist in the greatest 
abundance, the path of a vessel is marked 
by a brilliant line of glowing light, and the 
whole surface of the ocean often displays a 
beautiful luminosity. Even on our own 
coasta @ similar effect is very frequently ob- 
served, though the luminous appearance is 
vastly less brilliant. 

In ‘ Patterson's Introduction to Zoology’ 
we find the following practical observations: 
—“ Our admiration for the various func- 
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tions performed by the Acalephe is much 
increased when we reflect upon the extremely 
emall quantity of solid matter which enters 
into their composition. This fact admits of 
easy illustration, both in the Beroes and in 
the Meduss. On one occasion, we took a 
dead Cydippe, and placing it on a piece of 
glass, exposed ittothe sun. As the moisture 
evaporated, the different parts appeared as 
if confusedly painted on the glass ; and when 
it was become perfectly dry, a touch re- 
moved the only vestiges of what had been so 
lately a graceful and animated being. With 
regard to the Medussx, we may mention an 
anecdote which we learned froin an eminent 
zoologist, now a professor in one of the En- 
lish universities (Prof. E. Forbes, we be- 
mere He had, a few years ago, been de- 
livering some zoological lectures in a seaport 
town in Scotland, in the course of which he 
had reverted to some of the most remarkable 
points in the economy of the Acalephs. 
After the lecture, a farmer who had heen 
resent came forward, and inquired if he 

aud understood him correctly, as having 
stated that the Medusa contained so little 
of solid material that they might be regarded 
aa little else than a mass of animated sea- 
water ? On being answered in the aftirma- 
tive, he remarked, that it would have saved 
him many a pound had he kuown that 
sooner, for he had been in the habit of em- 

loying his men and horses in carting away 
arge quantities of jelly-fish from the shore, 
and using them as manure on his farm, and 
he now believed they could have been of 
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vered with short hain and very much re- 
semble those of a bird : the hind feet have 
three toes on each, the middle of which is 
somewhat larger than the rest, and all are 





IBRROA—(O1PUS BAGITTA,) 


furnished with sharp and strong claws : there 
is also a very small spur or buck toe, with 
its corresponding claw. On each side the 
nose are several long hairs or whiskers ; and 
the poems teeth are sharp and strong, re- 


sembling those of a rat. In its attitudes and 
manner of progression this animal much re- 
sembles a bird ; generally standing, like the 
Kangaroo, on its hind feet, and leaping with 
much ecelerity, and tu a great distance. It 
principally uses the fore legs in feeding, 
putting to his mouth the ears of corn, and 
various other vegetable substances on which 
it feeds. 

The Jerboas inhabit dry, hard, and clayey 
ground, in which they make their burrows. 


little more real use than an equal weight of | These are of considerable length, and run 


sea-water. Assuming that so much as one 
ton weight of Medusa recently thrown on 
the beach had been carted away in one load, 
it will be found that, according to the ex- 


obliquely and winding ; at about half'a yard 
below the surface of the ground, they ter- 
minate in large excavations or nests ; they 
are usually provided but with one opening, 





quantity of solid material would be only ! make another passage, to within a short dis- 
about four pounds of evvirdupois weight, an | tance from the surface, through which they 
amount of solid material which, if com- | rapidly penetrate in case of necessity. They 


pressed, the farmer might, with ease, have 
carried home in one of his coat pockets.” 


JERBOA. (Dinus.) This singular genus 
of rodent quadrupeds may be considered as 
an intermediate link between the Squirrel 
and the Rat, but ape 3 with the latter 
rather than the former ; while the enormous 
development of its hind legs and tail cause 
it to bear considerable resemblance in forrh 
to the Kangaroo. One species is a native of 
of Egypt, Syria, &c.; and was known to 
the ancients under the name of Dipus, 
(two-footed), which is still its scientific 
appellation. The most common species is 
the Dipus sagitta. It is of a pale yellowish 
fawn colour on the upper parts, and white 
beneath ; the length of the body is about 
eight inches, and of the tail ten, being 
terminated by a tuft of black hair, the tip 
of which is white, but the rest short and 
rough. The head is short; the ears thin, 
broad, upright, and rounded ; the eyes large, 
round, and dark colcured; the fore legs about 
an inch long, with five toes to each foot, the 
inner toe very small, but furnished with a 
| sharp, crooked claw, like the rest ; the hind 
_ less are extremely long, thin, sparingly co- 














, thirty feet at once. 


, keep within their holes during the day, 
sleeping rolled up, with their head between 
their thighs: at sunset they come out, and 
remain abroad till morning. From the ra- 
| pidity with which they take their leaps (of 





| six or seven feet at a time), it is nearly im- 
possible to overtake them. In leaping, they 
| carry their tails stretched out; but in stand- 
i ing or walking, they carry them in a curved 
| form, the lower curve touching the ground. 
| In their wild state these animals are ver 
fond of bulbous roots ; but, when confined, 
they will feed on rawmeat. They arc tamed 
without much difficulty, but require to be 
kept warm. 
There are come other species of the Jerboa ; 
‘ by far the largest of which is the Carr JER~ 
| BOA, & native of the mountainous country to 
, the north of the Cape of Good Hope. Its 
length from the nose to the tail is fourtcen 
_ inches, and the tail itself somewhat more. 
The head is broad, the muzzle sharp, and 
the upper jaw longer than the lower: the 
ears are large, the whiskers long and black, 
and the tail is extremely full of hair. It is 
an animal of great strength and activity, 
and will spring tu the distance of twenty or 


periments of Professor Owen, the entire | though the animals are provident enough to 
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right in the manner of & squirrel; and it 
burrows in the ground, Iilke the smaller kind 
of Jerbuas, with great ease and expedition ; 
having five very strong and long claws on 
each of its fore feet: those on its hind feet 
are short, and four in number. (See He- 
LAMYS.] 


JERFALCON. [See Fatcon.] 


JOIN CROW VULTURE. The local 
name in Jamaica for the Turkey Buzzard. 
{See TurKEY BuZzaRp.] 


JOHN DORY. (See Dory.) 


JUMNOS. Asingular genus of Coleoptera 
belonging to the family Cetoniade, one spe- 
cies of which, described by Mr. W. W. 
Saunders, is still very rare in collections ; 
this is the J. 2tuckeri; it is of a brilliant 
green with large yellow marks on the elytra, 
and the malc has long fore legs. It is a 
native of Northern India. 


JUMPING FLARE. [See Hetamuys.] 


JUNGLE FOWL. (Megapodius tumu- 
lus.) Mr. Gould, in his able and clegant 
work on the “ Birds of Australia,” presents 
his readers with a most interesting account 
of the nidification and general habits of this 
bird, which in size is about that of a common 
Fow). Its mode of constructing its mound- 
like nest, and it) manner of depositing the 
eggs, &c., very much resemble those described 
under TALEGALLA [which sec]. “ The 
Jungle-fowl,’ we Iearn, “is almost exclu- 
clustvely confined to the dense thickets im- 
mediately adjacent to the sea-beach ;: it ap- 
pears never tu go far inland, except alon 
the banks of creeks. Itis always met with 
in pairs or quite solitary, and feeds on the 
ground, its food consisting of roots which its 
powerful claws enable it to scratch up with 
the utmost facility, and also of sceds, berries, 
and insects, particularly the larger species 
of Coleoptera. It is at all times a very dif- 
ficult bird to procure; for although the 
rustling noise produced by its stitf pinions 
when flying away be frequently heard, the 
bird itself is seldom to be seen. Its flight is 
heavy and unsustained in the extreme ; when 
first disturbed it invariably flies to a tree, 
and on alighting stretches out its head aud 
neck in a straight line with its body, re- 
maining in this position as stationary and 
motionless as the branch upon which it 
is perched : if, however, it becomes fairly 
alarmed, it takes a horizontal but laborious 
flight for about a hundred yards, with its 
legs hanging down as if broken. I did not 
myself detect any note or cry, but from the 
natives’ description and imitation of it, it 
much resembles the clucking of the domestic 
fowl), ending with a scream like that of the 
peacock.” The head and crest of this bird 
is of a very deep cinnamon brown ; back of 
the neck and all the under surface very dark 
gray; back and wings cinnamon brown ; 
upper and under tail coverts dark chestnut 
brown ; tail blackish brown; bill reddish 
brown, with yellow edges; tarsi and feet 
bright orange. It appears that on Mr. Gil- 
bert’s arrival at Port Essington his attention 
was attracted to numerous great mounds of 
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earth which were pointed out to him by 
some of the residents as being the tumuli of 
the aborigines. The natives, on the other 
hand, assured him that they were formed 
by the Jungle-fow] for the purpose of hatch- 
ing its eggs: and eo it afterwards proved. 
One of these mounds is described as fifteen 
feet high, and sixty in circumterence at the 
base, and so enveloped in thickly folinged 
trees as to preclude the possibility of the 
sun's rays reaching any part of it. 


KAHAU. The Proboscis Monkey. (See 
MONKEYS.) 


KAKAPO. A New Zealand parrot. (See 
Srriuvps.) 


KALONG. The name given to several 
species of Fox-bats (Pteropide). (See 
Prexorus.] 


KANGAROO. (Macropus.) This extra- 
ordinary animal is peculiar to Australasia, 
and belongs to the marsupial order of quad- 
ruperds ; but it receives its scientific name 
from the enormous length of the hind feet, 
which is the aes ee characteristic in 
all the animals included in the family a- 
cropopide, or Kangaroo tribe. But before 
we proceed to describe the form and habits 
of this singular quadruped, we shall mention 
the circumstances (ns detailed by Dr. Shaw) 
attending its first discovery. This was in 
1770, when the celebrated navigator Captain 
Cook was stationed for a short time on that 
part of the coast of New Holland which is 
now called New South Wales. On Friday, 
June 22, says Captain Cuok, a party who 
were engaged in aga pigeons for the 
usect the sick of the ship, saw an animal 
which they described to as large as ao 
greyhound, of a sicnder make, and ex- 
tremely swift. The following day the same 
kind of animal was again scen by « great 
many other people. On the 24th it was 
seen by Captain Cook himself, who, walkin, 
at a little distance from the shore, observe 
@ quadruped. which he thought bere some 
resemblance to a greyhound, and was of a 
light mouse-colour, with a long tail, and 
which he should have taken for a kind of 
wild dog, had not its extraordinary manner 
of leaping, instead of running, convinced 
him of the contrary. Mr. Banks also ob- 
tained a view of it, and immediately con- 
cluded it to be an animal perfectly new and 
undescribed. Some time after, this gentle- 
man, accompanied by 2 small ra ad an 
opportunity of chasing two with his grey~ 
hound, which the Kangaroo, by its bound~ 
ing leaps over the hizh grass, soon out~ 
stripped. It was not long, however, before 
one was shot; and the scientific associates 
in this expedition of discovery were then 
fully gratified. 

The upper parts of the Kangaroo are 
small, while the lower are remarkably large 
in proportion; yet its general appearance 
is decidedly picturesque. The head bears 
some resemblance to that of a deer, and the 
visage is mild and placid : the ears are mo-~ 
derately large, rather pointed, and upright ; 
the eyes large, and the mouth rather small ; 
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fore legs extremely short, with the feet 
divided into five toes, each furnished with 
a short and somewhat hooked claw; the 


hinder feet, on the contrary, are provided | pot 


with only four toes, the middle one of which 
is long, of great strength, and terminated 
by a large and powerful hoof-like nail or 
claw: so that the head and upper parts 
seem strangely disproportioned to the pos- 
terior parts of the animal, which are robust 
and powerful. The tail, which is very long, 
is extremely thick at the hase, gradually 
tapering, and appears to act as a supple- 
mental limb, when the animal assumes its 
erect or sitting posture. When feeding, it 
is seen in a crouching position, resting on its 
fore paws, as well as on the hinder extre- 
mities, whilst it browses on the herbage; 
and in this attitude it hops gently along, 
deriving some assistance from its tail. On 
the least alarm, however, it raises itself on 
its hind legs, and bounds away to a distance 
with great rapidity. The leap is of very 
great length; and is accomplished by the 
muscular action of the tail, almost as much 
as by that of the limbs. They use their 
tails and hinder feet also as weapons of de- 
fence : for when pursued and overtaken by 
doga, they turn, and seizing them with their 
fore fect, strike them with their hinder ones, 
sometimes causing death by a single blow. 
The under side of the hind foot has a cal- 
lous sole along its whole length; and its 
great length is chiefly given by the elonga- 
tion of the metatarsal bones. Kangaroos 
have no canine tecth : their incisors are six 
in the upper jaw, and but two in the lower; 
the former short, and the latter long: the 
molars, which are separated from the in- 
cisors by a large vacant space, are ten in 
number in each jaw. They are exclusively 
herbivorous in their diet, feeding chiefly on 
grass: and they associate in small herds, 
under the guidance of the older males. The 
ventral pouch, or receptacle for the young, 
with which the female Kangaroo is fur- 
nished, is indeed a most curious provision 
of nature. Being situated just below her 
breasts, there the young ones sit to suck; 
and even when thcy are old cnough to leave 
the pouch, for exercise or amusement, they 
immediately seek refuge in it on the least 
alarm. . 

The number of species which are now 
known are very considerable: they vary in 
size, from that of a rat tothe Great Kan- 
garoo, the male of which has been known to 
measure nearly eight feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail, and to weigh 220 Ibs. ; 
but in form and habits they bear a strong 
resemblance to each other. The young are 
produced in an extremely imperfect state, 
and are even disproportionately small ; not 
exceeding an inch in length. These ani- 
mals are easily tamed ; and when in a state 
of domestication, they are harmless and 
timid. Their ftesh is eaten in Australia, 
and is said to be nutritious. Some persons 
are loud in their commendations of it; 
Colonel Light, indeed, goes so far as to re- 
commend all who are fond of ox-tail soup 
(and they are not a few), to take a trip to 
South Aus 
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tralia, and eat Kangaroo-tail 








soup ; which, he says, if made with the skill 
that soups in Englund are, would as far 
surpass the ox as turtle does the French 


age. 
Mr. Gould’s great work on the Kangaroo 
Family is a most noble contribution to 
Natural History : in it all the species are 
figured and described with the hand of a 
master. We must also refer to the work 
of Mr. Waterhouse, who has devoted a thick 
octavo volume to their history. Both these 
works are indispensable to those who would 
desire to study this important family. 


KERMES. (Coccus ilicis.) An inecct pro- 
duced in the excrescences of a small oak, the 
Quercus coccifera, and found in many parts 
of Asia and the South of Europe. The body 
of this insect is full of reddish juice, and 
when dead, and transformed into an appa- 
rent grain or berry, it is used for the pur- 
pose of dyeing a brilliant red colour. They 
were long taken for the seeds of the tree on 
which they live, and hence called grains of 
Kermes. ermes is now nearly superseded 
by the use of cochineal, but thongh much 
inferior in brilliancy to the scarlet cloths 
dyed with real Mexican cochineal, they re- 
tain the colour better, and are less liable to 
stain. This is said to have been the cele- 
brated Phenician dye. (See CocHINKAL.] 


KESTREL. (Falco Tinnunculus.) A 
beautiful bird of the Ilawk kind, known also 
as the Stannel Hawk, and Windhover. The 
male is about fourteen inches in length, and 
in breadth two feet threc inches. Its colours, 
at first sight, distinguish it from all other 
hawks: the crown of the head, and the 
greater part of the tail, are of a fine light 
gray hue; and on the lower part of the latter 
there is a broad black bar, succeeded by 
white tips. The back and coverts of the 
wings bright ciunamon brown, spotted with 
black ; quill feathers dusky, with light 
edges ; inside of the wings white, beautifully 
spotted with brown on the under coverts, 
and barred on all the quills with pale ash. 
The whole under side of the bird is of a 
pale rust eolour, streaked and spotted with 
black. The bill blue ; cere and eyelids yel- 
low; legs yellow; claws black. The co- 
lours of the female are less vivid than those 
of the male: the back and wing-coverts 
are rusty brown, and elegantly marked 
with numerous undulated re of black; 
the breast, belly, and thighs are of a pale 
reddish buff, with dusky streaks pointing 
downwards; and the tail is marked by a 
preety, broad dark ash-coloured bar near the 
end. 

The Kestrel is widely diffused throughout 
Europe, and is by no means rare in the more 
temperate parts of North America. It breeds 
in the hollows of decayed trees, and in the 
holes of rocks, towers, and ruined buildings ; 
and lays four or five pale reddish eggs. It 
feeds on small birds, field mice, reptiles, and 
insects : after securing its prey, it plucks the 
feathers very dexterously from birds, but 
swallows mice entire, and discharges the 
hair, in the form of round balls, from its 
mouth. This bird, when in quest of food, 
“glides softly through the air, at a mode- 
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rate height, now poised in the breeze on 
fluttering pinion, now resting in the void 
apparently without motion; till, at last, 
down he comes, like a falling stone, upon 
the unconscious prey below.” ‘That discern- 
ing friend of the feathered tribes, Mr. Wa- 
terton, whose words we have just quoted, 
thus apostrophizes in this bird's favour: 
“Did the nurseryman, the farmer, and the 
country gentleman, know the value of the 
Windhover’s services, they would vie with 
each other in offering him a safe retreat. 
He may be said to live almost entirely on 
mice; and mice, you know, are not the 
friends of man ; for they bring desolation to 
the bee-hive, destruction to the pea-bed, and 
spolieuion to the corn-siack. Add to this, 
they are extremely injurious to the planter 
of trees.” Again,“ I prize the services of the 
Windhover Hawk, which are manifest by 
the quantity of mice he destroys ; and I do 
all in my power to put this pretty bird on a 
good footing with the gamekeepers and 
sportsmen of our neighbourhood. Were this 
bird properly protected, it would repay our 
kindness with interest ; and we should then 
have the Windhover by day, and the owls 
by night, to thin the swarms of mice which 
overrun the land.” “The Windhover,” he 
further observes, “is a social bird, and, un- 
like most other hawks, it seems fond of 
taking up its abode near the haunts of men. 
What heartfelt pleasure I often experience 
in watching the evolutions of this handsome 
little falcon! and with what content I see 
the crow and the magpie forming their own 
nests; as I know that, on the return of an- 
other spring, these very nests will afford 
shelter to the Windhover! Were I to allow 
the crow and the magpie to be persecuted, 
there would be no chance for the Wind- 
hover to rear its progeny here ; for Nature 
has not taught this bird the art of making 
its nest in a tree. Low astonishing, and 
how diversified, are the habits of birds! The 
Windhover is never known to make use of 
a nest until it has been abandoned for good 
and all by the rightful owner ; whilet, on 
the contrary, the cuckoo lays her egg in 
one of which the original framer still retains 
possession.” 


KING-BIRD. A name given to the Ty- 
rant Flycatcher. (Muscicapa Tyrannus.) 
(See TYRANT FLYCATCHER.) 


KING-FISH. [See Orag.} 


KINGFISHER. (Alcedo.) A rather nu- 
merous genus of birds, and widely diifused 
in warm climates, although there is but one 
species occurring in Europe. They are, in 

encral, birds of an inelegant shape, the head 

eing large in proportion to the size of the 
body, Pi the legs and feet very small ; but 
they ere of singular brilliancy of plumage, 
in which blue, green, and orange are the 
preva ine colours. They are distinguished 
having a longs straight, strong, and acute 
bill; wings rather short; body thick and 
compact ; head large and elongated; plumage 
thick and glossy. In some of the larger 
species, however, the colours are more ob- 
scure, exhibiting a mixture of brown, black, 
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and white, variously modified in the different 
birds. In their manners they all seem to 

ree 3 Sedmenting the banks of rivers, &c., 
where, perched on a branch of a tree, or other 
projecting object, they will remain motion- 
less for hours, watching till some fish comes 
under its station, when the bird dives per- 
pendicularly down into the water, and brings 
up its prey with its feet, carries it to land, 
kills it by repeated strokes of the bill, and 
immediately swallows it : afterwards casting 
up the scales and other indigestible parts, in 
pellets, like birds of prey. 


The Common or EuROPEAN KINGFISHER. 
(Alcedo iszida.) This retired and solitary 
bird, which is only to be found near rivers, 
brooks, or stagnant waters, subsisting en- 
tircly on the smaller kinds of fish, is only 
seven inches in length, and eleven in breadth: 
its bill is nearly two inches long, the upper 
mandible being black, and rather red at the 
base ; the under one, as well as the inside of 
the mouth, orange-coloured : the throat is 
white : the crown of the head is a deep shining 
green, with numerous transverse bright blue 
streaks : the shoulders and whole wings dark 
green, but the edges of the quill feathers are 
glossed with pale blue, and the shoulders 
marked by numerous small blue spots. ‘The 
middle of the back, the rump, and coverts of 
the tail are of a most resplendent azure : 
the tail is very short, and of a deep rich 
blue colour ; and the whole under part of 
i the body is of a bright orange: legs red ; 
claws black. The female commonly deposita 
her eggs (which are from five to eight in 
number, and perfectly white) in a hole in 
the river's banks, which has probably been 
made by the mole or the water-rat. If the 
nest be robbed, the bird returns and lays in 
the same situation. “I have had,” sy 
Reaumur, “ one of these females brought 
me, taken from her nest about three leagues 
' from my house. After admiring the beauty 
of her colours, I permitted her to fly ; when 
the fond creature was instantly scen to repair 
to the nest where she had just before been 
made a captive : there joining the male, she 
again began to lay, though it was for the 
third time, and the season was very far ad- 
vanced. At each time she had seven eggs.” 
In this country the Kingfisher begins to lay 
early in the season, and excludes her first 
brood about the beginning of April. The 
fidelity of the male exceeds that of the 
turtle: he brings the temale large supplies 
of fish during the season of incubation ; and 
she, contrary to most other birds, is always 
plump and fat at that time. The male, 
who on other occasions always makes a twit- 
_ tering noise, now enters the nest with all 
' the silence and circumspection imaginable. 

The young are hatched at the expiration of 
twenty days; but they do not acquire the 
beauty of their plumage till after the first 
moulting season. This bird is usually seen 
flying rapidly near the surface of the stream ; 
and the velocity with which it maintains its 
flight, considering the shortness of its wings, 
is really surprising. 

The ancients attributed to the Kingfisher 
innumerable habits and properties equally 
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improbable. They supposed that it built 
its nest upon the ocean ; but as this floating 
cradle would be likely to be destroyed by 
atorms, they endowed the bird with nowers 
to lull the raging of the waves during the 
period of incubation : hence those tranquil 
days near the solstice were termed halcyon 
days ; and that the feathered voyager might 
wunt no accomplishment, they attributed to 
it the charm of song. They also kept the 
dead body of the bird as a sa ard against 
thunder, and as a relic by which the peace 
of families would be preserved. But it is 
not to the fanciful genius of the ancients 
alone that this bird is indebted for wonderful 
attributes. The Tartars and Ostiaks preserve 
the skin about their persons as an amulet 
against every ill; and they consider that the 
feathers have magic influence, when properly 
used, in securing a female’s love: nor are 
such superstitions entirely confined to bar- 
barous nations ; for there are persons, It is 
said, who believe that if the body of a King- 
fisher be suspended by a thread, its breast, 
by some magnetic influence, will invariably 
turn to the north. 

We shall now endeavour to point out, in 
the bricfest manner possible, some of the 
other most important species.—The Giant 
Kinerisnerr. (Dacelo gigantea.) This is the 
largest species known, measuring eighteen 
inches from the tip of the bill to the end of 
the tail : the colour of the plumage chicfly 
composed of olive-brown and a pale blue- 
green. Native of Australia.— Prep Kina- 
FISHER, (Alcedo rudis.) Size of the song- 
thrush. The plumage chiefly party-coloured 
of bJack and white. Native of various parts 
of Asia and Africa.—Smyrna KINGFISHER. 
(Alcedo Smyrnensis). Size of the missel- 
thrush. A most brilliantly coloured bird; 
the bright blue of the wings yielding in lustre 
to none of the feathered tribes. Native of 
the hotter parts of both Africa and Asia.— 
Sacrep KINGFISHER. (Alcedo sacra.) Crown 
of the head and upper parts blue-green ; the 
throat white; the under parts pale ferrugi- 
nous, passing upwards like a collar round 
the neck. Native of the South Sea Islands. 
— Crested KINGFISHER. (Alcedo cristata.) 
A singularly brilliant and elegant species. 
The crown of the head covered with long 
blue-green feathers, barred with black, form 
a crest ; the back, wings, and tail are of an 
exceeding fine ultramarine blue ; the breast, 
belly. thighs, and covert-feathers under the 
tail are of a bright orange-colour; and the legs 
scarlet. Native of Madagascar. The next 
species demands a more lengthened notice. 


The AMERICAN or BELTED KINGFISHER. 
(Alcedo alcyon.) This species is distin- 
guished by being of a bluish slate-colour, 
with a ferruginous band on the breast; having 
a large collar of pure white round the neck ; 
and an elevated crest on the head: legs 
extremely short. It inhabits al) parts of the 
North American continent, and is the only 
species of its tribe found within the United 

tates. ** Like the love-lorn swains, of whom 
poets tell us,’ says Wilson, “ he delights in 
murmuring streams and falling waters ; not, 
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however, merely that they may soothe his | patiently for the approach of some small 













































ear, but for a gratification somewhat more 
substantial. Amidst the roar ofthe cataract, 
or over the foam ofa torrent, he sits perched | 
upon an overhanging buugh, glancing his | 
piercing eye in every direction below for his 





BEVTED hINGPISNER,—(ALCHDO ALCYON, ) 


scaly prey, which, with a audden circular 
plunge, he sweeps from their native element, 
and swallowsin an instant. His voice, which 
is not unlike the twirling of a watchman’s 
rattle, is naturally loud, harsh, and sudden ; 
but is softened by the sound of the brawling 
streams and cascades among which he gene- 
rally rambles. He courses along the windings 
of the brook or river, at a small height above 
the surface, sometimes suspending himself 
by the rapid action of his wings, like certain 
species of hawks, ready to pounce on the fry 
below ; now and then settling on an old 
dead overhanging limb toreconnoitre. Mill- 
dams are particularly visited by this fea- 
thered fisher ; and the sound of his pipe is as 
well known to the miller, as the rattling of 
his own hopper. Rapid streams, with high 
perpendicular banks, particularly if they be 
of a hard clayey or sandy nature, are also 
favourite places of resort for this bird ; not 
only because in such places the small fish 
are more exposed to view, but because those 
steep and dry banks are the chosen situations 
for his nest. Into these he digs with bill and 
claws horizontally, sometimes to the extent 
of four or five feet, at the distance of a foot 
or two from the surface. The few materials 
he takes in are not always placed at the ex- 
tremity of the hole, that he and his mate 
may have room to turn with convenience. 
The egys are five, pure white, and the first 
brood usually comes out about the beginning 
of June, and sometimes souner, according to 
the part of the country where they reside. 
They are very tcnacious of their haunts, 
breeding for several successive years in the 
same hole, and do not readily foreake it, 
even though it be visited.” 

Itis this species that Mr. Gosse, in his 
“ Birds of Jamaica,” thus prettily describes; 
—‘“* Where the mangrove or the sea-grape 
stretches its branches down to the water's 
edge, stopping the way along the ycllow 
beach, the Kingfisher delights to resort, sit- 
ting on a projecting twig; here he waits 
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fish, on which he crops perpendicularly, and 
; having seized it in his powerful beak, emerges 

from the wave, and returns to his former 
station to swallow it. It is a very shy and 
recluse bird ; I have found scarcely any more 
difficult of approach : the posts of ohservation 
which he chooses are mostly such as com- 
mand a wide view ; and it was very wary ; 
long before the gunner can creep within 
shot, the bird takes alarm, and darts away 
toa distant tree. Often as it sits watching, 
and sometimes at the moment of flying, it 
utters a loud rattling ckurr.” “ The form of 
the body of this bird, in cunjunction with 
the head and beak, is wedge-shaped, the tip 
of the latter being the point. Thia form is 
admirably suited for its sudden and im- 
petuous plunges upon its fishy prey : as the 
powerful texture, great size, sharp point, and 
cutting edges of the beak, are for holding it. 
The feathers of the throat and breast are of 
the closest texture, and lie on each other 
like scales, preventing the access of any 
water to the body, while, from their glossy, 
rates surface, the water is thrown off in- 
atantly on emersion, as from the plumage of 
aduck. The feet again, though small, are 
muscular, the tarsus very short, the toes 
united into a broad, flat palm, and the claws 
unusually strong, short, and sharp. When 
one remembers that the Kingfisher digs his 
own cave out of the clayey or gravelly cliffs 
to the depth of several feet, we shall sce the 
use of his strong and broad feet, as we may 
see it also in the Mole.” 








Mr. Waterton, in his ‘ Essays,’ has fur- 
nished some interesting notes on the habits 
of the Kingfisher, with selection from which 
we will conclude the article: “* Modern or- 
nithologists,” says this gentleman, “ have 
thought fit to remove the Kingfisher from 
the Jand birds, and assign it a ees amongat 
the water-fow]. To me the change appears 
a bad one ; and I could wish to see it brought 
back again to the original situation in which 
our ancestors had placed it : fur there seems 
to be nothing in its external formation which 
can warrant this arbitrary transposition, 
The plumage of the Kingfisher is precisely 
that of the land bird, and, of course, sume 
parts of the skin are bare of feathers ; while 
the whole body is deprived of that thick 
coat of down so remarkable in those birds 
which are classed under the denomination 
of water-fowl. Its feet are not webbed, its 
breast-bone is formed like that of land birds ; 
and its legs are ill calculated to enable it 
to walk into the water. Thus we see that 
it can neither swim with the duck, nor dive 
with the merganeer, nor wade with the heron. 
Its act of immersion in the water is quite 
momentary, and bears no similarity to the 
immersion of those water-fowl which can 
pursue their prey under the surface, and 
persevere for a certain length of tine. till 
they lay hold of it. Still the modc of tal ing 
its food is similar to that of the guils, which 
first sce the fish, and then plunge into the 
deep to obtain it ; but this bird differs from 
the gull in every other habit.” “If the 
Kingfisher is to be considered a water-bird 
merely because it draws its sustenance from 
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the water, then our modern innovators ought 
to consider the osprey in the same light: 
and even the barn owl might give them a 
hint that she feels inclined to eeek a new 
acquaintance ; for I myself have seen her 
plunge into the water, bring out a fish, and 
convey it to her nest. Indeed, the swallow, 
with a still better grace, might ask permission 
to form a new division, distant both from 
land and water-birds, and call it ethereal ; 
becauee it procures the whole of its sustenance 
trom insects in the circumambient air.” “I 
love to take my stand behind a large tree, 
and watch the Kingfisher as he hovers over 
the water, and at last plunges into it, with 
a velovity like that of an arrow from a bow. 
Ilow we are lost in astonishment when we 
reflect that instinct forces this little bird to 
seek its sustenance underneath the water ; 
and that it can emerge from it in perfect 
safety ; though it possesses none of the fa- 
culties (save that of plunging) which have 
been so liberally granted to most other birds 
which frequent the deep ! I somctimes fancy 
that it is all over with it, when I see it plunge 
into a pond, which I know to be well stocked 
with ravenous pike ; still it invariably re- 
turne uninjured, and prepares to tuke another 
dip."" * There are people who imagine that 
the brilliancy of the plumage of birds has 
some connection with a tropical sun. Here, 
however, in our own native bird, we have 
an instance that the glowing sun of the 
tropics is not required to produce a splendid 
plumage. The hottest parts of Asia and of 
Africa do not present us with an azure more 
rich and lovely than that which adorns the 
back of this charming little bird; while 
throughout the whole of America, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to Ticrra del Fuego, there has not 
been discovered a Kingfisher with colours 
half so rich or beautiful. Avia, Africa, and 
America offer to the naturalist a vast abun- 
dance of different species of the Kingfisher. 
Europe presents only one; but that one is 
like a gem of the finest lustre.” 


KINKAJOU. (Cercoleptes.) A genus of 
Piantigrade Carnivora allied to the Coati- 
mondis. It has avery long tail, which is pre- 





“cINKAJOU,—(ORROOLEPIES CAUDIVOLFULUS.,) 


tongue slender and extensile; with two 
pointed molars before, and three tubercular 
ones behind. One species only is known, 
(Cercoleptes caudivolvulus.) [See Potro.) 


KITE. (Falco milvus.) This well-known 
bird may be distinguished from all the rest 
of the hawk kind by its forked tail. Its 
length is a little more than two feet, and its 
breadth five: the bill is two inches long, 
very much curved at the end, and of horn 
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- by the branches: the external 


, Teign of Hen 


colour : the feathers on the head and neck 


are one and narrow, of a hoary colour, 
atreaked with brown; legs yellow; claws 
black. It is almost perpetually on the 
wing ; and appears to repose on the boeom 
of the air without making the least effort to 
aupport iteelf, so casy and elegaut is its 


MITR.—(FALCO MILTCB,) 


motion there. It is, however, intent on ite 
prey beneath; and as the young chicken, 
ducks, goslings, &c. suffer by the Kite's de- 
predations, it is proscribed by the universal 
voice of every rural district. Were it not 


} for this, ite appearance would be welcomed 


as the harbinger of clear skies and fine 
weather ; for it is in such that it makes its 
rincipal excursions. It breeds in large 
rests, or wooded hilly countries ; and lays 


_ two or three eggs, of a whitish colour, spotted 
. with pale yellow. and of a roundish form. In 
' the breeding season it will at times approach 


mear the outskirte of villages, seeking ma- 
terials for its nest ; but in general it avoids 
the haunte of man. The nest is usually in 
the fork of a thick tree, where it is concealed 
art is furmed 
of twigs, thickly matted together ; and the 
interior is lined with woul, or some other 
soft and warm substance. The young re- 
main a long time in the nest, and are ex- 
tremely voracious in their appetite ; so that 
to provide them with food requires consider- 
able labour, and greatly heightens the parent 
bird's audacity. 

There was atime when the Kite appears 
to have been of as much service in London, 
aa the Vulture still is in some of the crowded 
cities of the East ; for we read that in the 
VIII. the British metropolis 


swarmed with Kites, attracted thither by 


' the various kinds of offal thrown into the 
‘ etreets, and that these birds fearlessly de- 


scended, and fearlessly performed the sca- 
venger's office in the midst uf the people, it 
being forbidden to kill them. When such 


+ @ fact as this is brought before our cycs, the 


“street nuisances” of the present day appear 
like a comparative luxury ; and we are apt 
tothink that * metropolitan improvements " 
must have since gonc on at such a rate that 
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The Mississire: Kite. (Klanus Mis- 
eo) ‘She celebrated American 
ornithologist, Wilson, thus introduces this 
species: “In my perambulations I fre- 
quently remarked this hawk sailing about 
in easy circics, and at a considerable height 
in the air, generally in eompany with the 
turkey buzzards, whose manner of flight it 
eo exactly imitates as to seem the same 
species, only in minature, or scen at a more 
immense helght. Why these two birds, 
whose food and manners, in other respects, 
are so different, should so frequently asso- 
ciate together in air, I am at a loss to com- 
prehend. We cannot for a moment suppose 
them mutually deceived by the similarity 
of each other's fight : the keenness of their 
vision forbids all suspicion of this kind. 
They mny perhaps be engaged, at such times, 
in mere amusement, as they are observed 
to soar to great heights previous to a storm ; 
or, what is more probable, they may both be 
in pursuit of their respective foud. One, 
that he may reconnoitre a vast extent of 
surface below, and trace the tainted at- 
mosphere to his favourite carrion ; the other, 
in search of those large beetles, or coleop- 
terous insects, that are known often to wing 
the higher regions of the sir; and which, in 
the three individuals of this species of hawk 
which I examined by dissection, were the 
only substances found in their stomachs. 
For several miles, as I passed near Bayo 
Manchak, the trees were swarming with a 
kind of cicada, or locust, that made a deaf- 
ening noise; and here 1 observed numbers 
of the hawk now before us sweeping about 
among the trees like swallows, evidently 
in pureuit of these locusts; so that insects, 
it would appear, ore the principal food of 
thie species. Yet when we contemplate the 
beak and talons of this bird, both so sharp and 
powerful, it is ditficult to believe that they 
were not intended by nature for some more 
formidable prey than beetles, locusts, or 

asshoppers; and I doubt not but mice, 

izards, enakes, and smali birds, furnish him 

with an oceasivnal repast. 

“This hawk, which proved to be a male, 
though wounded and precipitated from a 
vast height, exhibited, in hia distress, ay mp- 
toms of great strength, and an almost un- 
conquerable spirit. I no sooner approached 
tw pick him up than he instantly gave battle, 


striking rapidly with his claws, wheeling ; 


round and round as he lay partly on his 


inhale 


| 
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rump; and defending himself with great : 
vigilance and dexterity ; while his dark red ; 
eve sparkled with rage. Nowithstanding | 


all my caution in seizing him to carry him | 


home, he struck his hind claw into my hand 
with such furce as to penetrate into the 
bone. The Mississippi Kite measures fourteen 
touches in length, and three feet in extent. 
The head and neck of a h white ; the 
lower parte a whitish ash ; bil, cere, lores, 


asd narrow line round the eye, black ; back, ' 


wie an peat and wing-coverts, dark 
blackish ash ; wings very Jo 

the primaries are black, marked down each 
side of the shaft with reddish sorre! : all the 
upper plumage at the roots is white; the 


scapulare are also spotted with white ; tail 
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slightly forked, and, as well as the rump, 
jet black: legs vermillion, tinged with 
orange, and becoming blackish towards the 
toes i claws black ; iris of the eye dark red; 
papl » black. The long pointed wings and 
orked tail point out the affinity of this 
bird to that family or eubdivison of the falco 
genus, distinguished by the name of Kites, 
which sail without flapping the wings, and 
eat from their talone as they glide along.” 


KITTEN [MOTHS]. <A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Cerura. 


KIWI. <A remarkable and curious bird 
of New Zealand, which we have described 
under AFTERYX, (Apteryx Australis) or 
Wingless Emu. “These birds,” the Rev. 
W. Yate observes, “ hide themselves during 
the day; and come out of their retreats, 
which are generally small holes in the earth, 
or under stones, at night,to seck for their 
food. They run very fast, and are only to 
be caught by dogs, by toreh-light, which 
they sometimes kick and bruive severely. 
They are highly prized, when taken, which 
is very rarely by the natives ; and their skins 
are kept till a sufficient number are col- 
lected to make into a garment. I have only 
seen one garment made of skins of this bird, 
quring my six years and a half residence in 
New Zealand: and no consideration would 
induce the man to whom it belonged to part 
with it.” The flesh is black, sincwy, tough, 
and tasteless. (See ArTERYx. | 


KNOTITORN [MOTHS] A name given 
by collectors to Moths of the genus Phycifu. 


KOKAKO, The name given by the na- 
, fives of- New Zealand to a corvine bird, 
_Galled, by some, the New Zealand Crow. 
{Sec Guavcoris CINEREA.] 


KOODOO, or STRIPED ANTELOPE. 
(A ntilope. strepsiceros.) This magnificent ani- 

; mal has no rival rag! the Autelope genus 
for size and height, or for bold and widely - 
spreading horns. It is cight feet iu length 





KOODOO, OR ATRIPEDP ANTELOPE, 
(ANTILOLE STREPSIN EROS.) 
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and four feet in height at the shoulder ; with 
ponderous horns beautifully twisted, having 
@ prominent spiral sides running obliquely 
from the base to the point, and extending to 
the length of about four feet. The colour of 
the back and sides is a light brown, with a 
narrow white band along the spine, and 
several similar stripes descending obliquely 
down the sides and hips ; the belly and under 
parts being of a pale hue. The hend is large, 
the ears broad, and the limbs thick and 
robust; yet, notwithstanding its heavy make, 
it takes long bounding leaps with surprisin, 
agility. It inhabits the woudy parts of Caf- 
fraria, along the banks of the rivers; and 
when pursued takes to the water. 


KUKUPA. A beautiful species of Wood- 
pigeon known by thie name in New Zealand, 
where it is very plentiful. It is described 
by the Rev. W. Yate as “ much larger than 
the largest wild or tame pigeons in England, 
and has a plumage unrivalled among the 
extensive family of doves fur splendour and 
variety : green, purple, and gold are, how- 
ever, the prevailing colours. It is a heavy- 
flying bird, which makes it an easy prey .to 
the hawka, with which the woods abound. 
They are casily killed with a spear or a 
musket ; and if two birds are found upon 
the same tree, they are either so sluggish or 
stupid as not to fly when one is either killed 
or wounded. They feed upon the berries of 
the Miro; are most delicious eating ; and 
are in season from January to June. The 
natives destroy vast numbers of these birds, 
and value them much, on account of both 
the quantity and the quality of their flesh. 


LABRUS: LABRID®. A genus and 
fainily of Acanthopterygious fishes, the spe- 
cics of which are very numerous in tropical 
seas ; and even on our own shores they are 
abundant. The Labride family (Wrassees 
or Rock-fish, as they are also called) are 
chiefly remarkable for their thick fleshy lips, 
their lurge and strong conical teeth, their 
oblong scaly body, and their brilliant co- 
lours. They are further generically distin- 
guished by 8 single dorsal fin, extending 
nearly the whole length of the back, part of 
the rays spinous, and behind the point of each 
spinous ray a short membranous filameat. 
[See WRASSE,] 

LACERTA: LACERTIDA. A genus 
and family of reptiles. [See LiZarp.} 


LACKEY (MOTIIS} A name given by 
collectors to specics of Moths of the genus 
Clistocampa. 

LADY-BIRD. The popular name given 
to a well-known genus of culeopterous in- 
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‘where it is found: 
marks its importance to society ; for few - 


, animals collect Jarre 
' with which they fi 
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sects, which are sometimes scon, in vast 
numbers, in hop plantations, &c., where they 
are of infinite eervice in destroying the 
various species of Aphides, which arc eo pre- 
tee On to certain plants and fruit-trees. 
Bee CoccinELLA.] 


LAMODIPODA. The name of an order 
of marine Crustaceans, with sessile aye and 
in which the posterior extremity of the body 
exhibits no distinct branchia. The body is 
almost linear or filiform, and with the head 
conaists of eight or nine segments, with some 
small tubercle-like appendages at its pos- 
terior and inferior extremity : the limbs are 
terminated by a strong hook. The females 
carry their ova beneath the second and third 
segments of the body in a pouch formed of 
approximated seales. The Cyamuea Ceti, or 

ale louse, is an example of this order. 


LAGOMYS. A genus of Rodent Quad- 
rapeds, separated from the Hares. The 
ALYINE LaGomys (Lagomys Alpimus) has 
sometimes been confounded with the Varv- 
ing Hare, in consequence of the latter having 
also obtained the name of Alpine; but is a 
far smaller animal, scarce exceeding a 
Guinea-pig (Caria copayba) in size, and 
only nine inches in Jength ; while 
it has a long head, and the ears are short, 
broad, and rounded. It is a native of the 
Altaic mountains, extending even as far as 
Kamtschatka; inhabiting woody tracts 
amidst rocks and cataracts, and forming 
burrows beneath the rocks, or lodging in 
their fissures. In fair weather they scldom 
leave their holes in the day-time ; but when 
the weather is dull they are seen running 
abvut among the rocks, and frequently ut- 
tering a sort of whistle or chirping bird-like 
sound. During the autumn they prepare 


. for their winter support, by collecting a 
. plentiful assortinent cf the finest herbs and 
| grasses ; which, after drying in the sun, they 
' dispose into heaps of various sizes, according 


to the number of animals employed in form- 
ing them: these arc casily distinguishable 
even through the deep snow, being often 
several fect in height and breadth. These 


: little hayricks, raised by their industrious 
labours, are often found of great service to ' 


the adventurous sable-hunters, whose horses 
would 
which they thus occasionally discover. Fur 
this reason the Alpine Hare has a name 
among every Siberiun and Tartar natiun 
a circumstance which 


animals, so diminutive, are noticed in those 
regions, unless possessed of soine valuable 
or attractive qualities. 


The Ocotoxna Hare. (Lagomya Ogotona.) 
This little animal, whose length is only six 
inches, inhabits the vast deserts of Mongolia, 
and the frontiers of Chinese Tartary, living 
in sandy plains or on rocky mountains. It 
sometimes burrows under the soil, or con- 
cesis itself under heaps of stones, and furins 


, gooft nest at no great depth from the sur- 


face. Before the appruach of winter these 
quantities of herbs, 








able were it not for the supplies | 
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rected by the same instinct as tho Alpine 
Lagomys, they also form hemispherical ricks 
of hay, about a foot high, fur their support 
during the inclement scason. The colour of 
the Ogotona Ilare is a pale brown above, 
and white beneath: on the nose is a yel- 
lowish spot, which colour is seen on the out- 
sides of the limbs and the space about the 
rump. Hawks, magpies, and owls indiscri- 
minately prey on them; but their most 
formidable enemies are the cat, the fitchet, 
and the ermine. 


The Catuina Hare (Lagomys pusitlus) 
extremely resembles the Ogotona Hare, just 
described, but is rather smaller. The head 
is long, and covered with fur to the very tip 
of the nose ; the ears are aaige and rounded 3 
and the legs very short. ‘The whole body is 
covered with very soft, long, smooth fur, 
of a brownish lead colour, with the hairs 
tipped with black ; but on the sides a yel- 
lowish tinge prevails. It is an inhabitant 
of the south-east parts of Russia, and is an 
animal of so solitary a nature, that it is very 
rarely to be seen cven in places it moet fre- 
quents. It commonly chooses its residence 





CALIING BARE.-—(LAGOMYS PUSILLOS ) 
i in some dry gentle declivity, where the turf 


; 4s firm and covered with bushes: it there 
t furma an obliquely descending burrow, the 
' entrance of which fs searcely more than two 
| inches in diameter; and so numerous and 
! intricate are the avenues which Icad tu their 
| retreats, that they would with great diffi- 
‘culty be discovered, did not their voice be- 
‘tray them. This vuice resembles the piping 
: of a quail, hut is so loud that it may be hear 
at a surprising distance, particularly as 
_ there is nothing in the structure of its or- 
gans which can account for so powerful a 
tune. These little animals are of an ex- 
tremely gentle disposition, and easily tamed. 
Their pace is a kind of leaping motion, but 
not very quick, nur dv they run well, on 
account of the shortness of their legs. 


LAGOPUS. [Sce Prarmiuan.] 


LAGOSTOMUS. <A genus of Rodent 
‘Mammalia, in which the fore feet are fur- 
*Nished with four toes, the hinder with three 
: ony as in the Cavies, all of them armed 
‘with stout claws adapted for digging. The 
, ears are of moderate size, and the tail com- 
‘ paratively short. Their three anterior mo- 
i iare of the upper jaw consiet cach of two 
‘double Inayers, and the last of three. The 
, only known species (Lagnstumus trichodac- 
t t(ylua) ia about the size of a Hare, and in- 
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is grayish ; the fur of two sorts, one entirely 
white, and the other, which is coarser, black, 
except at the base; the under parts white. 
Its motions are quick, and resemble those of 
@ Rabbit; and it seeks ite food by night, 





LAQGOSTOMOS V1IB8CACCIA. 


eubesune wholly on vegetables ; inhabits 
: the level country ; and is not esteemed as 
' food. It has very generally obtained the 
name of Viscarha; and it has also been 
figured in Qriffith’s edition of Cuvier’s 
. Regne Animal under the uame of the Diana 
, Marmot, 


LAGRIIDA. A family of small Coleop- 
: terous insects, fuund in woods and hedges, 
. and upon plants, counterfeiting death when 
alarmed, like the Cantharidw. The head 
and thorax are narrow; the elytra soft and 
flexible ; and the antenne filiform. Their 
bodies are soft, and although they creep but 
awkwardly, they are active on the wing. 
The larve are found in the winter, under 
dead oak leaves, upon which they feed: 
when disturbed, they roll themselves up. 
with the head bent towards the tail; and 
they assume the pupa state without forming 
‘ any cocoon. The species are few in number, 

but widely dispersed. 


LAMB. The young of the Sneer. 


LAMBRUS. <A genus of short-tailed 
| Crustacea, most of the species of which are 
‘ tropical: many of them have very long 
, fore-legs, and are curiously covered with 
; knobs and spines. 

' The Kurynome aspera ia the only member 
| of this group found in the British seas. 


LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. An order of 
acephalous (headless) molluscs, in bivalve 
ehells; all the species being aquatic. In 
these the mouth is not situated upon a pro- 
minent part of the body, nor assisted in ita 


in its neighbourhood ; but the entrance to 
the stomach is buried between the folds of 
the mantle. The shell of these animals is 
composed of particles of carbonate of lime, 
exuded from the surface of the mantle, and 
‘ contained in the cavities of cells, or between 
layers of membrane ; and a constant relation 
is preserved between the size of the animal 
and that of its shell. The valves are con- 
nected together in various ways. In the 
first place, they are jointed by a hinge ; which 
. is sometimes formed by the locking of a con- 
' dinuous ridge on one valve into a groove in 
the other, and sometimes by little eieobaagtor 
‘which fit into corresponding hollows in the 
: opposite valve. Near the hinge 
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ligament ; which is composed of an elastic 
animal substance, and answers the purpose 
of binding the valves together, and at the 
same time keeping them a little apart, which 
may be regarded as their natural ition. 
The Lamellibranchiata have usually more 
power of motion than the other Acephala ; 
but a do not in gencral attain any great 
size. They are distributed over the whole 
globe, principally frequenting the shores or 
shallows ; but the largest kinds are only 
found in warm latitudes. 


LAMELLICORNES. The name by which 
an extensive section of Coleoptera tribe is 
distinguished. With respect to the size of 
the body, and the varicty of forms exhibited 
in the head and thorax, it is one of the most 


ee i 


beautiful of the coleoptecrous order; while 


those species which in their perfect stute 
live upon fresh vegetable substauces display 
metallic colours of great brilliancy: the 
majority, however, are of an uniform black 
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or brown cvlour. All have wings; and they ‘ 
crawl but slowly on the ground. They feed | 
on manure and other decomposed sub- | 
stances; but some species subsist on the | 


roots of vegetables, and in their larva state 
do great injury to the cultivator. The an- 
tenne are always short; they usually cun- 
sist of nine or ten joints, and are terminated 


in a club, generally composed of the three | 


last, which are lamellar, and are either 
arranged Jike a fan, a comb, or the leaves 


ofa book. The larve have the body long, , 


semi-cylindrical, suft, often trans- 


rig 
versely wrinkled, whitish-coloured, twelve- 


jointed, with the head scaly, armed with | 


strong jaws and six scaly feet. <A general 
idea of their form may be obtained from that 
of the grub which produces the common 
Cockchafer. Sume species do not change to 
pups until they have passed three or four 
years as larve ; they form for themselves in 
their retreats, with the earth or the debris 
of the materials thcy have gnawed, a cocoon 
of an ovoid form, or in the shape of an elon- 


gated ball, of which the particles are fastened . 


together with a glutinous secretion. 


LAMELLIPEDES. The term applicd to | 


the third section of the order Conchifera 
Jimyaria, containing Bivalves, with the foot 
ofthe animal broad and thin ; asin the genus 
Cardiacea, &c. 


LAMPREY. (Petromyzon marinus.) This 
fish has a long aud slender body, nearly cy- 
| lindrical, resembling an eel; and ite skin, 
| which has no scales, is covered with a glu- 
tinous mucus. The Marine or Sea Lamprey 
sometimes grows to a very large size (three 
feet in length); the British specimens, how- 





! ever, are generally far inferior in magnitude. | 


| The usual colour of the Lamprey is a dull 


! brownish olive, clouded with yellowish-white . 


| varicgations ; the back darker than the other 
‘ parts, and the abdomen paler: the fins are 
‘ tinged with dull orange, and the tail with 
‘blue. The mouth is of a round form, re- 
{ sembling that of s leech, and, like it, pos- 


seases the power of sucking and adhering | 
1 to stones or other substances with extra- | 

is fixed the | ordinary tenacity. The tongue, which moves 
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‘ original marine element. 


to and fro like a piston, and which is the 
princine inetrument in the act of suction, 


furnished with two longitudinal rows of 


small teeth, and the mouth is lined with 
several circular rows. On the top of the 
head is a small orifice or spout-hole, through 
which is discharged the superfluous water 
taken in at the mouth and gills; and on 
ench side the neck is a row of seven equi- 
distant spiracles, or breathing-holes. In re- 
ference to this respiratory apparatus Mr. 
Owen has remarked, that “when the Lam- 
prey is fomly attached, as is commonly the 
case, to foreign bodies, by means of its suc- 
torial mouth, it is obvious that no water can 
pass by that aperture from the pharynx to 
the gills; it is therefore alternately received 
aud expelled by the external apertures.” 
The first dorsal fin, which is rather shallow, 
with a rounded outline, commences towards 
the lower part of the back ; the second is 
nearly of the same extent, but with a sub- 
triangular outline: the tail is short, and 
slightly rounded. 

The Lamprey usually quits the sea in the 
spring for the purpose of spawning, and after 
an absence of a few months returns to its 
When in motion 


: this fish is observed to swim with consider- 


able vigour and rapidity, but it is more com- 


‘ monly seen attached by the mouth to some 
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large stone or other substance, the body 
hanging at rest, or obeying the motion of 
the current, so strong is ile power of suction. 


semble those of the eel ; and, like the ecl, it 
is remarkably tenacious of life. ‘The Lam- 


' prey, though its ancient repute no longer 


remains, is still considered as a delicacy at 


_ certain scasons of the year; and the potted 
* Lampreye and Lamperne of Worcester ure 


in high estimation ; those taken in the Severn 
being preferred to all othera. During cold 
weather, this fish conceals itself in the cre- 
vices of rocks; and it is a usual expedient 


; With anglers to form pits extending to the 


water-side in the vicinity of its haunts; into 

these a little blood is thrown, to induce the 

avortey to come forth, when it is readily 
en. 


The River LAMprey, or LAMPERN. (J'e- 
tromyzun Auviatdis.) This well-known spe- 


_ cles inhabits fresh waters, and is commun in 


the Thames, the Severn, the Dee, the Tweed, 
ac. It is from twelve to fifteen inches in 
length; has a rounded head, a slender cy- 
lindrical ign od about two-thirds of its 
length, and then compressed to the end of 


LAMPREY —(PRIRCAYZON FLOVIA [ti.s,) 


‘ the tail. “ Formerly,” says Mr. Yarrel, “ the 
' Lampern was considered a« fish of consider- 
able importance. It was taken in great 
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Its general habits seem pretty much to re- ; (8 More or less over the head ; sma 


monatitics in the Thames from Battersea 
each to Taplow Mills, and was sold to the 
Dutch as bait for the Turbot, Cod, and other 
fisheries. Four hundred thousand have been 
suld in one season for this purpose, at the 
rate of forty shillings per thousand. From 
five pounds to eight pounds a thousand have 
been given; but a comparative scarcity of 
late years, and consequent increase in price, 
has obliged the line fishermen to adopt other 
substances for bait. Formerly the Thames 
alone supplied from one million to twelve 
hundred thousand Lamperns annually. 
They are very tenacious of life, and the 
Dutch fishermen managed to keep them 
alive at sea for many wecks.”” Great quan- 
tities are also taken in the rivers of Ger- 
many : after being fried, they are packed in 
barrels by layers, between each of which is 
a layer of bay leaves and spices, sprinkled 
over with vinegar; and jn this state they 
are sent to other countrics. This species 
spawns in April and May. It feeds on in- 
sects, worms, &v., and is a prolific fish.— 
There are a few more species, of a smaller 
size; but in all the main characteristics they 
correspond with the foregoing. 


LAMPYRID-. A family of Coleopterous 
insects, having for its type the genus Lam- 
puria. The Lampyride are distinguished 
by having five joints to all the tarsi ; flexible 
elytra; and the body usually elongated and 
somewhat depressed ; by the thorax project: 

1 man- 
dibles, terminated by a sharp puint; the 
nultimate joint of the tarsi always bilv- 
vate; the terminal claws simple ; and the 
antennz approximated at the base. In some 
species the females are aptervus, and in 
others furnished only with short elytra. 
They are voracious in their habits; preying 


in the larva state upon the bodies of snaile, ° 


and not upon plants. The species are, for 
the most part, exotic, and are often orna- 
mented with red or yellow and black coluurs. 
Scarcely any exceed an inch in length. 


- When alarmed, they fold their antenna’ and 
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legs against the body, and remain mutivn- 
eas, a8 though dead; many, alro, at such 
times, bend their abdomen downwards. The 
three most important genera are Lycus, 
Omalisus, and Dictyoptera. 
WORM.) 


LANNER. 
of the long-winged Hawk kind, rather less 
than the buzzard. 
where it continues the whole year, is very 
docile, and seems well adapted to all the 
purpuves of hawking. It is also met with in 
Ireland, and is thas deeertbed by Pennant: 
The ear isa palish bine; the crown of the 
head, brown and yellow clay-colour; above 
each eye a broad white linc pusses to the 
hind part of the head; and beneath each a 
black mark puints downwards. The throat 
is white; the breast is tinged with dull 

ellow, and murked with brown spots point- 
ng downwards; the thighs and vent are 
spotted ina similar manner, the back and 
coverts of the wings are a deep brown, edged 
with a paler tinge; the quill-feathers cre 
dusky; the inner webs are marked with 
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(Faleo lannariua,) <A bird : 


It breeds in France, | 








oval rust-coloured spots; and the tail is 
spotted in the same manner as the wings. 


LANTERN-FLY. ([(Fulgora lantern- 
aria.) This insect is curious both on ac- 
count of its size and its singular properties. 
It is nearly three inches and ahalf in length 
from the t P of the front to that of the tail, 
and about five inches and a half broad with 
its wings expanded : the body is of a Jenyth- 
ened oval shape, sub-cylindric, and divided 
into several rings or segments; while the 
head is distinguished by a singular prolon- 
gation, which sometimes equate the rest of 
the body in size. In this projection the lumi- 
nous property of the Lantern-fly is said to 
exist ; but the luminosity of this insect — of 
which there are several species — is doubted 
by most naturalists; who say, that if it 
really exists, it is only at particular seasons. 
It is therefure but right that we should give 
our authority :— Madame Merian, in her 
work on the Insects of Surinam, says, “ The 
Indians once brought me, before I knew 
that they shone by ne a nuinber of these 
Lantern-fles, which I shut up in a large 
wooden box. In the night they made such 





LANTERN FLY,—(FULGORA LANTERNARIA.) 


a noise that I awoke ina fright, and ordered 
a light to be brought; not knowing from 
whence the nuise proceeded. As soon as we 
found that it came from the box, we opened 
it; but were still much more alarmed, and 
let it fall to the ground in a fright, at secing 
a flame of fire come out of it; and as many 
animala as came out, so many flames of fire 
appeared. When we found this to be the 
case, we recovered from our frizht, and again 
collected the insects, highly admiring their 
splendid appearance.” 

The ground-colour is an elegant yellow, 
with a strong tinge of green, and marked 
with numerous bright brown stripes and 
spots: the wings are very large, and the 
lower pair are decorated with a large eyc- 
shaped spot on the middle of each, the iris 
or border of the spot being red, and the 
centre half red and half semitransparent 
white ; the head or lantern 
| with longitudinal red stripes 
ful insect is a native o 
South America. (See Fvioeora.) 

The Fulgora candelarta, 
China, {8 a much amaller species; measuring 
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his beauti- 
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> and a half in breadth. 
, and the head produced into a long horn- 


shaned process ; the colours are very clegant; | birds run about id 
head aud horn being of a fine reddish | hatched. During 
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several parts of 


a native of 


| 


is aa vellow, | mixture of red, white, and cinereous. 


| 


about two inches in length, and two inches | are white. 
The body is oval, | 









367 | 
brown, and covered with numerous white | 
epecks the thorax is of a deep yellow, and | 
the body black above, but deep yellow be- | 
neath: the wings are oval; the upper pair 
blackish, with numerous green reticulations, 
dividing the whole surface into innumerable 
squares, and farther decorated by several 
yellow spots: the under wings are orange- 
coloured, with broad black tips. 


LAP-DOG. The little pets of the draw- 
ing-room and boudvir who hear the enviable 
appellation of Ladies’ Lap-dogs, and who 
for years past have been growing “small hy 
degrees and beautifully less,” belong to that 
race of Doga which have been described as 
“timid, fond, and affectionate—the most 
teful for kindness, the most patient under 
li-treatment ;'’"—of course we mean the | 
SPANIELS ; and, therefore, under that word 
will the Lap-dog’s zoological character be | 
found. Nature originally, without doubt, | 
had some hand in the production of these 
highly-favoured diminutives; but her em- 
pire over them has long been usurped by 
Fancy and Fashion, who have ed— that 
the ears of these companions of female love- 
liness should be remarkably long and full, 
and the hair (of the ears more especially) 
plentiful and beautifully waved; that 
“ liver-colour-and-white,”’ though its pre- 
tensions to beauty are hut moderate, is not 
| 





to be despised ; that “ black-and-white" is 
entitled to our particular regard ; but that 
the dear little * black-and-tan” variety is 
vastly to be preferred to cither; while it is 
absolute treason to honour any with the 
title of “King Charles's breed’? which do 
not possess certain indubitable signs of royal 
descent, as a black-roofed mouth, &c. There 
is also a variety of the Spaniel, generally of 
a white colour, and the hair of which is ex- 
tremely long: it is called the Maltese dog, 
and is said to be one of the most elegant of 
the Lap-dog tribe. 


LAPPET (MOTH). A name given by 
collectors to species of Moths, of the genera 
Gaatropacha and Eutricha. 


LAPWING or PEEWIT. (Vanellus cris- | 
tatus.) ‘This bird, which is abuut the size of | 
a pigeon, belongs to the snipe and plover | 
tribe. It is found in this country in large 
flocks, except during the pairing season, | 
when it separates for the purposes of incuba- | 
tion. It builds a slight inartificial nest on | 
the ground, and lays four eggs of an olive | 
cast epotted with black. The Lapwing’s | 
bill is black ; the crown of the head and the 
crest are of a shining black ; the checks and 
sides of the neck, white : the throat and fore- 
part of the neck are black ; the hind re a 

€ 
back and scapulars are of a glossy green co- 
lour, the latter variegated with purple : the 
amall wing-coverts are ofa resplendent black 
blue and green hue; the greater quill-fea- 
thers are bluck ; and the breast and belly 
The vent and coverts of the tail 
are orange~-coloured ; the tail is black and 
white; and the legs are red. The young 
soon after they are || 
period the old ones |; 














charge : on the approach of any person, they 
i flutter round his head with great inquietude, 
and if he persists in advancing they will en- 
; deavour to draw him away, by running along 
the ground as if lame, and thereby invitin 
: pursuit. It subsiste chiefly on worms an 
‘the animalculw of the sea-shore. These 
| birds are very lively and active, being almost 

continually in motion, sporting and frolick- 
' ing in the alr, in all directions, or springing 
| and bounding from spot to spot with great 
agility. 

“Far from her nest, the lapwing cries 

* away.’ "— Shaks. 


In the month of October they are in good 
‘ condition for the table, and their eggs are 
considered a delicacy. (See TeERUTERO.) 


LARIDZE. Birds of the Gull tribe, all of 
! which are oceanic in their habits, and distin- 
; guished for great powers of flight. (Sce GcLL 
; and Lestris.} 


LARK. (Alnuda.) There are many spe- 
. ees of this bird, and their great characteristic 
distinction from other birds consists in the 
extreme elongation in an almost straight 
line of their hinder claws ; by this formation 
the prehensile faculty is nearly destroyed, 
and consequently, with the exception of a 
few species with shorter claws, they are in- 
capable of perching upon trecs. The bill is 
straight, slender, bending a little towards 
. the end, and sharp-pointed : the toes are all 
, divided to their origin, the nostrils are co- 
' vered with feathers, and the tongue is bifid. 
These are the only birds that sing during 
fight ; and there is something very delightful 
in listening to their melodivus strains when 
: the performers are soaring aloft, beyond the 
; reach of human ken. From the situation of 
' their nests they are greatly exposed to the 
’ attacks of predaceous animals of the weasel 
' kind, which destroy great numbers of the 
, Opes and young. The especies which first 
: claims our notice is 


, The Sxy-cark. (Alauda arvensis.) This 
, delightful songster, the most harmonious of 
, the whole family, is universally diffused 
; throughout Europe, and is everywhere ex- 
. tremely prolific. It is about seven inches in 
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are very assiduous in their attention to their | length: bill dusky, the base of the under 
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mandible yellowish : the feathers on the top 
of the head are dusky, edged with rufous 
brown ; they are rather elongated, and may 
be set up as a crest: the plumage on the 
upper part of the body is reddish-brown, 
with the middle darkest, and the edges rather 
pule: the upper part of the breast is ycllow, 
spotted with black ; and the lower part of 
the body isa pe yellow. The tailis duaky 
brown 3 legs dusky ; claws dusky ; the hind 
one being very long, straight, and strong. 
The male is of a deeper colour,and larger 
than the female ; and is further distinguished 
by having the hind claw longer. The spe- 
cies ia su iject, however, to considerable va- 
ricty ; and haa even been found of a pure 
white colour. The Sky-lark commences his 
song early in the spring, continuing It during 
the whole summer, and is one of the few 
birds that chant whilst on the wing. When 
it first rises from the earth, its notes are 
feeble and interrupted ; as it ascends, how- 
ever, they eaphaat awell to their full tone, 
and long after the bird has reuched a height 
where it is lost tothe cye, it still continues 
to charm the car with its meloty: It mounts 
almost perpendicularly, and by successive 
springs, and descends in an oblique direction, 
unless when threatened with danger, when 
it drops like a stone. The female fornte her 
nest on the ground, beneath some turf, which 
serves at once to hide and shelter it ; some- 
times in corn-fields ; and, at others, in va- 
rious sorts of pasturage. She Jays four or 
five dirty white eggs, blotched and spotted 
with brown ; snd she generally produces 
two broods in a year. These prolific birds 
are granivorous: they are most abundant in 
the more open and highest cultivated situa- 
tions abounding in corn, belng but seldom 
ecen in extensive moors at a distance from 
arable land. In winter they sassemble in 
vast flocks, grow very fat, and are taken in 
great numbers for the table. 


The Woon-Ltarx (Alauda_ arborea) 
greatly resembles the Sky-lark, though it is 
much smaller, and the colours are lesa dis- 
tinct. The feathers on the crown and upper 
parts of the rrr are marked with dusky 
spots edged with light reddish brown ; from 
the beak over the cye is a narrow yellowish 
white band surrounding the crown of the 
head ; the feathers over the cars are brown, 
beneath which is another light band ; quills 
dusky ; neck and breast yellowish white, 
tinged with brown, and marked with dusky 
spots: tail short; the four outer feathers on 
each aide black, with dirty white tips; tall- 
coverts very long and brown : lega yellowish 
flesh-colour : hind claws long, and slightly 
bent. Itde generally found near the borders 
of woods, perches on trees, and sings during 
the night, so as sometimes to be mistaken 
for the nightingsic. When kept ina cage, 
near one of the latter birds, it often strives to 
excel] it, and, if not speedily removed, will 
fall a victisntoemulation, This apecies can 
be easily distinguished from the Sky-lark 
during fight, as it docs not mount in the air 
in ® perpendicular manner, and continue 
hovering and singing in the same spot like 
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that bird; but will often rise to a great 
height, and heep flying in large irregular 
circles, singing the whole time with little 
intermission, sometiines for an hour together. 





WOOD-LARK.~—-(Ala4UDA ARBOREA,) 


Tis song, though not so loud as that of the 
Sky-lark, is more melodious, and may some- 
times be heard in fine weather even in the 
depth of winter. This bird feeds on grain, 
seeds, and insccts : its nest is placed under 
atuft of high grass or furze, or in a low 
bush ; and is made of dry grass, lined with 
fincr grass and hair. The female lays four 
or five eggs, of a dusky colour, interspersed 
with deep brown spots, and, like the former 
species, often raises two broods in the year. 
It is a gencral tuhabitant of Europe, but not 
#© plentiful as the Sky-lark. It ia more 
abundant in Devonshire than in any other 
part of England. These birds get very fat 
ine harvest, and are taken in great num- 
LTB. 


The Cresten Lark (Alauda cristata) is 
distinguished from other species by the 
feathers on the crown of the head being 
much elongated and forming a crest, which 
is darker thun the rest of the plumage. ‘rhe 
back is ash-coloured, spotted with brown ; 
the breast and belly yellowish white ; and 
the throat is beautifully epotted. The tail 
is rather short ; the two outer feathers, with 
their exterior cdges, white, tinged with red. 
The song of this bird is fine, but not equal 
to the Skylark: its atrial excursions are 
likewise shorter. 


akes and rivers, it dues not appear to be 
known in England. 


The Tit-vank. (ctuthus pratensis.) This 
bird, which by the older writers was classed 
with the larks, belongs toa different genus 
and family; but may be described here. 
Te is of an clegant and slender shape, tive 
inches and a half in length, and nine in 
breadth. The bill is black; the hack and 
head ure of a greenish brown colour, spotted 
with blaek ; the threat and lower part of 
the belly are white; the breast is yellow, 
spotted with black; the tail is dusky ; and 
the feet are of a pale yellow colour. In 


‘many parts of England this is a very com- 





ion the ground amongst furze 


mon bird; and is met with in marshes, 
barren moors, aud mountainous heaths : its 
nest, naade of dry grass sud stulks of plants, 
lined with fine grass and horse-huir, is placed 
and iong grass. 
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tin their habits. 


Though found in many | 
ee of Europe, frequenting the banks of : 








vary considerably in size and colour: and 
the Cuckoo is said to deposit its egga among 
them. During the period of incubation the 
male sits upon an adjoining tree, and pours 
forth its short but pleasing song; it like- 
wise sings in the air, increasing ita song as 
it descends to the branch on which it is 
going to perch. 


The Fieip Lark. (Anthus agrestis.) This 
bird greatiy resembles the Titlark; but it 
may 
bill being much broader at the base, and the 
legs being yellowish-brown instead of dusky. 


It is a solitary species, never associating in | 


flocks, nor seen on the moors and downs, 
where the Titlark is most abundant. The 
nest of this species is placed only amongst 
high grassy in the most cultivated parts, 
where there are plenty of trees. Its eggs, 


of which there are four, are of a dirty bluish | 


white, blotched and spotted with purplish 
brown. Its flight is very peculiar, mounting 


up in a fluttering manner, and after some - 


| time descending to a neighbouring tree with 
motionless wing and expanded tail, and 
; then alighting on the ground, warbling 
| during ita descent. It is chiefly found in 


{the western and south-western counties of 


{ England. 


| There are other species enumerated by 


ornithologists; as the Meapow Lakk, a 
species common in many parts of Italy : 
the SHore Lark, known as an inhabitant 
both of Europe and Amcrica, and very 
abundant in the latter continent: the 


Brown Lark: the Rock Lark, found at . 
the Cape of Good Hope: the Marsu Lark, : 


native of Germany: the SipeRiAN Lak: 
the Rep Lark: the Brack Lakk, &c. 


LARRIDZX. A family of Tymenopterous 
insects, small in extent, and the species of 
which it is composed are but of moderate 
size. 
‘being entirely or partial] 


side near the base. They are ordinarily 
found in sandy situations, and are fossorial 


convoluted antenns of the maivs; and the 
exotic genus /’alarus ia not less distinguished 


| by the constricted segments of its abdomen. 


LATHUAMUS. <A genus of Parrakeets 
; found in Australia ; as an cxample we may 
mention 


LATIAMUS DISCOLOR, termed by the 
colonists of Van Diemen'’s Land the “ Swift 
: Parrakect.” pene September and the four 

following months this migratory species is 
abundant in the gum forests, and very com- 
mon in the shrubberies and gardens at Hobart 
Town; small flights of them continually 
flying up and down the streets and over the 
houses. They gather a fine clear honey from 
the fresh-blown flowers of the Lucalyptt 
{especially £. ¢tbbosus), which daily expand. 
They are quite fearless, and allow the inhe- 
bitanta to pass within a few feet of Uhir 
heads. Their eggs are lnid in holes in the 
loftiest and most inaccessible trees. For 
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The eggs are generally six in number, but 


readily distinguished from it, by the ° 


They are distinguished by the labrum : 
concealed, and | 
the mandibles deeply notched on the inner : 


One species, the beautiful | 
and rare J)jinctus pictus, is remarkable for the - 
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other epecies see Mr. Gould's Birds of Aus- 
tralia. 


LEAF-CUTTING BEES. (See Meca- 
CHILE.) 


{ 

LEECH. (Hirudo.) A genus of suctorial 
animals, or red-blooded worms, of aquatic 
habits, prouees with a sucker at both ends 
of the y: the greater part are inhabit- 
ants of fresh water; some, however, are 

enly found in the sea ; while others live in 
moist situations near stagnant water, pur- 
suing eaith-wurms, &c. Many of them accu- 
mulate their eggs into cocouna, enveloped by 
a fibrous excretion, at firat sight so aa re- 
sembling sponge in structure as to have been 
once mistaken by a distinguished naturalist 
for anew genus of that family. The species 
which principally deserves our attention is 
| 








LEECHEF.—COIRTDO MENHICINALIS.) 


the common Leech (the [irudu medicinalis 
of Linnwus). This species, which is usually 
about the length of the middle finger, beara 
a considerable resemblance to the carth- 
worm in ite general structure, but differs as 
to the conformation of its mouth and di- 
tive apparatus. Ite skin is composed of 

m ninety to a hundred ur more soft rings, 
by means of which it acquires its agility, 
and swims in the water. It has a small 
head; a black skin, edged with a yellow 
linc on each side, and some yellowish spots 
on the back; and the belly, which is of a 
reddish colour, is marked with pale yellow 
spots. But the most remarkable part is the 
mouth, which is situated in the middle of 
the cavity of the anterior sucker; and three 
lictle cartilaginous bodies, or jaws, are seen 
' to be disposed around it, in such a manner 
‘ that the three edges form three radii of « 
: eirele. Each of these has two rows of mi- 
pute teeth at ite edge, so that it resembles a 
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small semicircular saw. It is imbedded at 
ita base in a bed of muscle, by the action of 
which it is worked, in such a manner as to 
cut into the skin,—«a sawing movement 
being given to ench piece separatcly. It is 
in this manner that the tri-radiate form of 
the leech-bite is occasioned ; each ray being 
a separate little saw, this eppsrar enabling 
the leech to penetrate the skin without 
causing a dangerons wound. The jacerated 
charactor of the wound is very favourable to | 
the flow of blood ; which is further promoted ' 
by the vacuum created by the action of the 
sucker. The alimentary canal consists of 
an @sophagus, a long stomach, with cacal 
eacs, and an intestine. The operation of 
digestion is extremely slow, notwithstanding | 
the rapid and excessive manner in whic 
the Leech fills its stomach ; a single meal 
of blood will suffice for many montis; ney, 
more than a year will sometimes clapse, 
before the blood has passed through the ali- 
mentary canal in the ordinary manner, 
during all which period so much of the 
blood as remains undigested in the stumach 
continues in a fluid state. This accounts 
for the reluctance of the Leech, after being 
used to abstract bivod, tu repeat the opcra- 
tion; it not only being gorged at the time, 
but provided with a sufficient supply for so 
much longer. Indeed, the true medicinal 
leech does not seem to take any sulid ali- 
ment, but subsists on the fluids of frogs, fish, 
&e. Leeches are furnished with eight or 
ten simple cyes, which may be detected 
with a magnifying glase asa semi-circular 
row of black pvuints, situated above the 
mouth upon the sucking surface of the oral 
disc ; and to these visual specks it is sup- 
posed they are indebted for whatever sight 
they possess. 

Leeches derive their principal interest 
from the use that is made of them as a re- 
medial agent; but it should be observed 
that there are only two species 60 employed, 
and these are principally derived from the 
South of France, Sweden, Poland, and 
flungary. It is common for the lecch- 
dealers to drive horses and cows into the 
ponds, that the Lecches may fatten and pro- 
pagate more abundantly by sucking their 
blood. Children are also empluyed to catch 
them by the hand ; and grown persons wade 
into the shallow waters in the spring of the 
year, and catch the Leeches that adhere to 
their naked Jegs. In summer, when the 
have retired to deeper waters, a sort of ra 
is constructed of ot and rushes, by which 
a few are entangled. They are also taken | 
by laying baits of liver, to which the Leeches 
resort, and arc then caught; but this Inst | 
method is thought to make them sickly. A 
Leech inay be known to be In good health 
if it be active in the water, and plump when 
taken out. The most certain method of ; 
Inducing Leeches to bite, is to cleanse the 
akin thoroughly ; and they should be ex- 

ed to the air for a ahort tiinc previous to 
thelr application, as by this means they will 
bite more freely. If they are voracious, they 
inay be applied te the part by being heid 
lightly in the fingers, or they inay he placed 
in a leech-glaes, which is a preferable mode. 
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They should not be disturbed whilst suck- 
ing, nor the patient be exposed to too great 
warmth, or they will fall off; this they 
should always be permitted to du of their 
own accord. When the Leech has dropped 
off, i¢ should be seized by the tail, and drawn 
between the finger and thumh, so as to cause it 
to disgorge most of the blvod; or this may be 


common salt. It should then be placed in 
many snecessive fresh waters, and if not 
anjuret it may be used again at a future 
time. 

“The increasing scarcity of Leeches,”’ as 
is remarked by Mr. Broderip, “ renders their 
preservation and propagation objects of pri- 
mary importance. The death of a vast 
number of Leeches ia occasioned by errors 
in the method of keeping them. Though 
aquatic animals, it is not enough that they 
he supplied with water. They breathe by 
their entire surface, and are accustomed to 
change their skins every fuur or five days. 
Their body is covered, like that of all ani- 
mals and plants which inhabit the water, by 
a shiny or mucilaginous fluid, which not 
; only enables them to glide through the water, 
’ but kecps an atrial stratum in close contact 

with their respiring eurface. When present 

ina limited degrec, this mucous secretion is 
highly serviceable to them; in excess it is de- 

structive. It is impossible for them to dimi- 
‘ nish it when it has accumulated, or to denude 
themselves entirely of their old skin, in 
water only. They must have some resisting 
body to sea over or through in order to 
accomplish this object... ‘The most effectual 
method of preserving them appears to be 


follows : —“ Into a marble or stone trough a 
layer of seven inches of a mixture of moss, 
turf, and charcoal of wood is to be put, and 
some small pebbles placed above it ; at one 
extremity of the trough, and midway he- 
: tween the bottom and the top, place a thin 
{ pee of marble pierced with numerous small 
; holes, upon which there should rest a stratum 

of moss, or pomions of the equisetum palustre, 
, Or horse-tall, irml)y compressed by a stratum 
of pebbles. The trongh to be replenished 
with water only so high that the moss and 
pebbles should be but slightly moistened. 
A cloth is to be kept over the mouth of the 
trough. This is imitating as near as pos- 
sible their natural condition, and the char- 
eval not only aids in keeping the water 
sweet, but appears to prevent the Leeches 
being attacked by parasitic animals, to which 
they are very liable. The water should be 
changed about once a week, and more fre- 

vently in warm weather.” To judze of 
the vast numbers of Leeches that are ree 
quired for medical uses, and of the great 
importance it is to ascertain the best method 
of preserving them, it is only necessary to 
’ state, that four only of the principal dealers 
in London import between seven and eight 
; millions annually ! 
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The Horse-Leecn. (Afirudo sanguisuga, 
Linn.) The body of this species is depressed; 
and in the bottom of the mouth there are 
certain sharp tubercles. The mouth and 
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effected by putting it in a weck solution of 


that recommended by Fee; which is as ; 
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| tail are slender; the body is pretty thick ; 
, the belly is of a yellowish green colour, and 
‘the back is dusky. It is very common in 
| Shallow pools and stagnant waters. 


The Mecnanica, Leecn. (Ilirudo geo- 

i metra, Linn.) This species is found ad- 

| hering to the trout and some other fishes 

' after the spawning season. Its motions are 

| performed by # particular expansion of the 

head and tail, as if measuring like a com- 

s; and hence it receives its name. The 

y is enish, spotted with white ; and 

both ends are dilatable and equally tena- 
cious. 


The TuBERCULATED Leecn. (Ponto- 
bdella muricata.) A marine species, which 
adheres strongly to fish, and leaves a black 
impression on the place. The body, which 
is taper and rounded at the greater extre- 
mity, is furnished with two small horns, 
strongly annulated, and tuberculated on the 
rings ; and the tail is dilatable. 


LEIPOA. A genus of Gallinaceous birds, 
the only known species of which ia 


Lemoa OCELLATA. The “ Native Phea- 
sant" of the colonists of Western Australia ; 
which in its habits is very like the domestic 
fowl. It deposits its eggs in a mound of 
sand, about three feet high, the inside being 
lined with layers of dried leaves, grasses, &c. 


\ 





OCHLLaien LerrPoa.(T.. OCELLATA,) 


' The bird never sits on the eggs, but leaves ! 
{them to be hatched by the heat of the sun's | 
rays. The natives are very fond of the eggs, | 
and rob the mounds twice or thrice in a } 
season. These mounds resemble ant-hills; 





‘and, indced, ants often abound in them. 
| Captain Grey observes that the nests are at 
least nine feet in diameter and three feet 
By the natives this bird is named 
Nguwoo. 


LEMMING. (Geornchus Iemmus.) There 
! are several species of this animal, varying in 
size and colour according to the regions they 
inhabit. They are found in Norway, Lap- 
land, Siberia, and the northern parts of 
Amcrica ; those of Norway being nearly the 
size of a water rat. and of a tawny colour, 
| variegated with black, the sides of the head 
and the under parts being white; while 
those of Lapland and Siberia are scarcely 
larger than a field mouse. and much less 
seer marked. The head of the Lem- | 
ming is large, short, thick, and well furred ; 


‘the eyes and ears small; the oclally the 
| and the limbe short and stout, es y the 
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fore legs: they have five toes on each fvot, 
and the claws on the fore feet are strong, 
compressed, and rather crooked : the tall } 
very short, thick, ey ngriees and covered 
with strong hairs, disposed like those of a 




























































TLEMMING,.—(GEORYCHUS LEMMUS.,) 


pencil at the tip. They subsist entirely on 

vegetable food. They form shallow bur- 

rows, in summer time, under the ground, 
; and in winter make long passages under the 
' anow in search of food. The most extra- 
| ordinary characteristic of these animale is 

their migrations, which they undertake at 

irregular epochs—upon an average about 
once in ten years: these migrations are sup- 
to arive from an unusual multiplica- 
; tion of the animals in the mountainous parts 
hey inhabit, together with a deficiency of 
' fuod ; and, perhaps, a kind of instinctive 
' prescience of the severity of the approaching 
‘ winter. They descend from the mountains 
‘ In incredible numbers, and assemble in the 
plains; and then, as it were with one con- 
sent, they morch on in a direct course, no 
‘ obstacle deterring them, and nothing scem- 
ing to make them turn aside. If they are 
disturbed while swimming over a lake or 
river, they will not recede. but swim on, 
and soon re-assume their former order. 
They chiefly move at night. or early in the 
morning ; 60 completely devouring the her- 
bage as they pass. that the ground has the 
’ appearance of having been burnt. Exposed 
as they are to every attack from owls, 
hawks, weaacls, &c., and so many being de- ; 
stroyed in attempting to cross rivers and ; 
lakes, the diminution of their numbers is‘ 


aon 


very great ; eo that comparatively very few : 
_Yeturn to their native haunts. When en- : 

raged, they raise themselves on their hind | 
feet, and utter a barking sound. They breed 
several times in the year, producing five or | 
six at aw birth. Formerly, so gross was the | 
superstition of the common people of Nor- | 
way, and so great their terror at these de- 
vastating marches, that they believed the 
Lemmings fell from the clouds; aud they ; 
were actually exorcised by the clergy. 


The Hrpsoy’s Bay Lewin is of an ash 
cotour, with a tinge of tawny on the hack, 
{ having a dusky stripe along ite middle, and 
| a pale line on each side. The hair is very 
t fine, soft. and long. It is known that they 
;} migrate like the foreguing species. It occurs 
‘ {n Labrador, and all parts of Northern Ame- 
| rica bordering on the Polar Sea. It has the 

character of being very inoffensive, and so 
' eanily tamed that, when caught, it will be- 
| come not only reconciled to its situation In 
a day or two, but show a fondness for the 
caresses of ite master. 


| LEMUR. A genus of Quadrumanous ani- 


' mals which approximate to the ret d 
| tribe in having opposable thumbs on bot 
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» furmed. Both animals are widely diffused 
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pairs of extremities, and to the ordinary 
quadruped tn their elongated poiuted head 
and sharp projecting muzzle: they are also 
void of that mischievous and petulant dis- 
position which ao much distinguishes the 
moukey tribe; and at the same time they 
differ from them in their dentition. They 
are all natives of Madagascar and of sume 
of the semalter‘ighanda in ite neighbourhood. 
The general form of the body is slender and 
elongated ; the head shaped somewhat like 
that of a fox; and the cyes large, as in the 
generality of nocturnal animals. A lon 

curved claw on the first fingers of the hin 

feet distinguishes them from all other quad- . 
rumana. Their hind legs are much longer 
than their anterior limbs, and for the most 
part they are excellent leapers. Gentle 
and harmless as these animals in general are, 
they will defend themselves with great re- 
solution when attacked. In their natural 
haunts they associate in troops; but they 
are seldom scen abroad in the day-time, 
always as much as possible secluding them- 
selves from the light. They subsist on fruit, 
ineccts,and small birds. Their fur is usually ' 
very fine and silky ; and the tail long and : 
bushy: there are sume species, however, 
which are wholly destitute of a tail, and 

others where that member is merely rm- | 
dimentary. (See Loni: for the Flying Lemur, | 
see GALEOPITHECUS.) 


LEO. The classical appellation for the 
Lion. (See Lion.) | 


LEOPARD. (Felisleopardus.) A grace- 
ful and active auimal longline to the feline 
tribe, but so like the Panther as to be fre- | 
quently taken for it by the mere casual 
observer. The principal difference is in alze ; 
the Leopard being considerably the smaller . 
of the two, and of a paler yellow colour ; 
while the ocelli or rounded marks on the , 
Panther are larger, and more distinctly | 
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through the tropical regions of the Old 

World ; being natives of Africa, Persia, Chi- . 
na, India, and many of the Indian islands. — 
The general length of the Leopard, from | 





TROVARD —(CFELIS LROLAUDUA,) ‘ 


nose to tafl, is four feet ; and of the tail,two | 
and a half; and so great ie its flexibility of | 
body, that it is able to take surprising Jeaps, 
to swim, climb trees, or crawl like a ennke 
upon the ground, with nearly equal abies 
When pursed, they often take refuge in 
trees, and occasionally apring upon their 
rey from the branches. In speaking of the 
laeciend, Mr. Swainson observes, * Although | 
the names of Leopard and Punther have 


— 
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been long familiar in common language, and 


have conveyed the idea of two distinct spe- 
cies, yet it is perfectly clear that no scientific 
writer of the last generation either described, 


_ or indeed appeared to know, in what respecta 


the animals differed, It seems that numerous 


| specimens of what are called the Leopard 


are in the Zoological Gardens, and one has 


| been figured in the book so entitled ; but 
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Mr. Bennett has not made the slightest at~ 
tempt to investigate the subject, or to throw 
an Hae upon this difficult question. In 
this dilemma we shall therefore repose on 
the opinions of Major Hamilton Smith, whose 


long experience and accuracy of observation 


are well known, and whose authority in 
this department of nature deservedly ranks 
above that of any other naturalist of this 
country. The Leopard, as defined by Major 
Smith, when compared with the Jaguar and 
Panther of naturalists, is uniformly of a paler 
yellowish colour, rather smalier, and the 
dota rose -formed, or consisting of several dots 
partially united into a circular figure in 
some instances, and into a quadrangular, 
triangular, or other less determinate forms : 
there are alsu several single isulated black 
spots, which more especially occur on the 
outside of the limbs.” Mr. Swainson then 
proceeds to say, “Our own opinion of the 
specific dissimilarity between the Leopard 
and the Panther, judging from what has 
been written on the subject, is in perfect 
union with that of Major Smith; while the 
following remark of that observing natu- 
ralist, incidentally inserted in his account of 
the Panther of antiquity, seems to us almost 
conclusive :—* The open spots which mark : 
all the Panthers have the inner surface of ; 
the annuli or rings more fulvous (in other 
words darker) than the general colour of the 
sides; but in the Leopard no such dis- 
tinction appears, nor is there room, as the 
small and more congregated dota are too 
amall to admit it." In truth. if there is any 
reliance to be placed in the most accurate 
figures hitherto published, the small spots 
of the Leopard and the large ones of the 
Panther must strike even a casual observer, ! 
and lead him to believe that the two animals 

were called by different names."" Like most 

feline animuls, Leoparde are fierce and ra- 

pacious; and, it is remarked, that though 

they are ever devouring, they always appear 

lean and emaciated. They are taken in | 
pitfalls, covered over with slight hurdles, on | 
which a bait of flesh is placed. Their skins : 





a 


are very valuable. 


The Hrntixa Leorarp, or CHeetan. ! 


' (Gueparda jubata.) This species exhibits in its , 


furm and habits a mixture of the feline and | 


' eanine tribes ; so much go, indeed, as to have 


induced some naturalists to designate it as a | 
distinct genus under the name of Cynadurus, | 
or Gueparda. “ Intermediate in size and | 
shape between the Leopard and 1c hound, ; 
(observes Mr. Bennett, in the Tir+. Menage- | 
rte) he is slenderer in hia body, nore clevated | 
on his tega, and less flattened on the fore | 
art of hie head than the former, while he | 
deficient in the peculiarly graceful form, | 
both of head and body, which characterizes | 
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| the rest; from each eye is a blackish line 
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the latter. THis tail is entirely that of a cat; 
{ 





and his limbs, although more elongated 
than in any other species of that group, seein 


HONTING LEOPARD,—(GUEPARDA JUHATA,.) 


to be hetter fitted for strong muscular ex- | 
ertion than for active and long-continued | 
specd.”” Though the IIunting Leopard pos- | 
sesses much of the sagacity and fidelity of | 
the dog, its anatomical structure and general ; 
habits are undoubtedly feline. The general ' 
ground-colour is a bright yellowish brown | 
above, lighter on the sides, and nearly white | 
beneath ; marked with numerous small black | 
spots on the back, sides, und limbs; and : 
which are continued along the tail, so closely | 
set as to appeur like rings; the tip of the tail ; 
is white, as is also the whole of its under : 
surface, with the exception of the rings just | 
mentioned. The ears are short and rounded, | 
marked with a broad black spot at the base, | 
the tip and inside being whitish. The upper . 
part of the head is of a deeper tinge than 


running down to the corners of the mouth, 
and the extremity of the nose, like that of a 
dog, is black. The fur does not possess that 
eleekness which distinguishes the feline race 
iu general, but has a peculiar kind of crisp- | 
ness; and there is very little appearance of | 
& mane, except that the hair is somewhat | 
jeniger and more crisp along the back of the 
neck, 

This useful and docile species, which it is 
believed might be reduced to a state of per- 
fect domestication, inhabits the greater part 
both of Asia and Africa. In India and 
Persia, where they are employed in the- 
chase, they are carried, chained and hood- 
winked, to the field in low cars. When the 
hunters come within view of a herd of ante- : 
lopes, the Leopard is liberated, and the | 

ame is pointed out to him: he docs not, 

owever, immediately dash forward in pur- 
suit, but steals along cautiously till he has 
nearly approached the herd unseen, when 
with a few rapid and vigoroue bounds he 
darts on the timid game, and strangles it 
almost instantaneously. Should he, how- | 
ever, fail in his first efforts and miss his | 
prey, he attempts no pursuit, but returns to { 
the call of his master, evidently disappointed, 
and generally alinost breathless. 


LEPADOGASTER. A genus of small 
Malacopterygiona fishes, which have the 
power of attaching themselves to rocks and . 
other hard substances, by means of the disc, ! 
wherehy they are enabled to remain and 





find their fuod in situations where every 
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' other specics of fish would be swept away by 
the current of the water. They have large 
peciurnls reaching to the under side of the 
vy: head broad and depressed ; snout 
curved and protractile ; body without scales; 
gills with little opening, and four or five rays: 
they have no air-bladder, but they swim 
briskly.—Iu the Rev. David Landsborough’s 
‘Excursions to Arran,’ the little two-spotted 
sucker-fish, (Zepedogaster  dbimaculatua), 
whose fry he found on opening a scallop, 
furnishes him with a subject which he treats 
in a very pleasant and edifying manner : 
- “ How wonderfully the Lord teaches the 
feeblest of his creatures to provide for their 
‘ own safety and that of their offspring ! 
‘| What a charming nursery this little sucker- 
: fish selects for itself! It is rather nice in its 
choice, It is not an old, weather-beaten 
. seallop that it takes possession of, but one 
' that is fresh without. and smooth and pure 
' within. After it has entered, it certainly 
_ has some way of gluing the valves together, 
for it is not without difficulty that they can 
’ be torn asunder. Neither is it imprisoned, 
_ though the apartment is thus shut against 
intruders ; for, closely as the valves cohere, 
there are some little apertures about the cars 
of the shell through which it can make its 
. exit with ita numerous family, or by which 
such little creatures as they feed on may, in 
their simplicity, enter.” 


V.EPAS. A genus of Cirrhipedous animals, 
: of which the Barnacle ( Lepas anatifera) is a 
: specimen. They adhere in clusters to rovke, 
‘ shells, floating wood, and other extranecus 
marine substances, and, being incapabic of 
changing place, are supposed to be true 
hermaphrodites. The word Lepas, in the 
Linnaan system, contains all the Cirrhipeds, 
. or Multivalves, It was formerly applied to 
| Limpets or Patella: in short, the ancient 
‘ definition, “Concha petra adherens," 
would apply to any shells attached to rocks. 
: Mach may be expected from the researches 
. of Mr. Charles Darwin, F. R.8&., into their 
history. He is at present engaged in a minute 
: investigatiun of all the epecies of Cirrhipeds, 
: arte area and zoologically. (See BaLa- 
WUS. 


iy 
| LEPIDOPTERA. An order of four- 
winged insects, containing some of the largest 





:, and must beautiful in nature, and compre - 


' flies, Mouths, and Sphinxes. 








abdomen are always more or less covered 
| v 


hending all those usually ranked as Butter- 
The wings, 
_ which vary in size, figure, and position, are 

covered with a multitude of minute scales, 
: which when rubbed appear like powder or 
' farinaceous dust ; the nervures of the wings 
‘ being uisposed chiefly in a longitudinal 
. direction. 

numerous minute joints, and are § 

distinct. They are aleo furnishe< 


proboscis, composed of two eub-cylindrical | Kirby and Spence call 


tubes, between which there is an interme- 


She Creaxury of ‘Patural history ; 





| bears upen its upper side a pair of organs, 
The antennew are composed of | especially characteristic of the order, name- 
enerally | ly, a pair of scales covered with hair quite 

with a | distinct from the wing-covera (tegulax ), which 
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In the Linngan system, this order is com- 
pete of three genera: 1. Papilio (Butter- 
ies); which in the Cuvicrian system is 
represented by the Diurna: 2. Sphinx (the 
Hawk Moths); viz. the Crepuscularia of 
Cuvier, which mostly fly in the morning or 
evening twilight: $. Phalana (or Moths); 
called by Cuvier the Nocturna, or those 
which in general fly only during the night. 
Some of these arc domestic pesta, and devour 
cloth, wool, furs, feathers, wax, lard, flour, 
and the like; but by far the greatest num- 
ber live wholly on vegetable food, certain 
kinds being exclusively leaf-eaters, while 
others attack the buds, fruita, seeds, bark, 
pith, stems, and roots of plants. The larva | 
of Lepidupterous insects are well known by 
the name of Caterpillars. (See BUTTERFLY 

and CATERPILLAR.) 

So great is the number of ineects belonging 
to this order, that Dr. Burmeister supposes 
them to amount to nearly one sixth of the 
whole of the insect tribes. The imago state 
ie characterized by several peculinrities not 
occurring in any of the other orders. ‘The 
body is compact, and densely clothed with | 
hairs or scales: the head is free, not being ; 
received into a frontal prothoracic cavity, | 
but attached by a narrow ligament; it iv | 
furnished at the sides with a pair of large ! 
granulated eyes, and its hinder part often 
with a pair of ocelli, which are generally 
hidden by the thick covering of hairs or 
scales: the antennw are inserted on the 
upper part of the head, and are gencrally 
long and multiarticulate, very variable in 
furm, and often very complicated in the 
males; the wouth, at first sight, appears to 
consist of a long and delicate spirally con- 
voluted organ, which. when examined, is 
found to consist of two pieces, each of which 
is sometimes provided with e small juvinted 
appendage or palpus at its base. This very 
slender proboscis (or antlia as it is called by 
Kirby and Spence) is employed to pump u 
the nectar of flowers, upon which alone it 
subsists, Into the mouth and stomach of the 
insect, and which, from Ita peculiar con- 
struction, is admirably adapted for pene- 
trating to the depths of the narrowest blos- | 
soins. When at rest, it is coiled up, and , 
detended by two large and compressed palpi, : 
composed of three joints inserted upon a | 
fleshy piece, euldered to the front of the 
head.” « » # © “The thorax is robust and 
compact, the prothoracic portion minute, | 
owing to the fore-legs performing no supple- | 
mental functions, whilst the mesothorax, to | 
which is attached the auterlor pair of large ; 
wings, ia greatly enlarged, the metathorax 
being again reduced in size. ‘The prothorax 
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satazin or tippets, - 
but which have been overlooked by all other 


diate one, or sucker; and by means of it | authorsexcept Chabrier, who first discovered | 


they are enable to extract the nectar from 
flowers, that being the only aliment on 
which they enbsist. The head, thorax, and 


ith hair. 
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them." « « 0 « “The wings are attached . 
to the lateral and superior parts uf the meao- : 
and meta-thorax, and are always present, | 
except in a few species, of which the females 
alone are aptercus, or have the wings reduced 
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‘ shaped, or oval; 
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to small and useless appendages: these wings 
are of lenge size, and are not folded up; the 
two fine layers of membrane of which the 
wings are composed, like the upper and 
lower surface of a leaf, are kept expanded 
by a number of longitudinal corneous veins, 
or nerves, as tity have been called.” « 0 ® « 
“The wings in this order offer another pecu- 
larity, since, instead of being naked and 
transparent, they are clothed with a double 
layer of minute scales, somewhat resemblin 

those of fishes. These scales, upon whic 

the beauty of these insects eo entirely de- 
pends, are easily detached in the form of a 
fine dust, and, when examined under the 


' microscope, are exceedingly variable in their 


form, but generally more or less wedge- 
sometimes toothed or 
notched at the broadest end, and having a 


‘ alender point at the base, by which they are 


attached upon the membranous surface of 
the wing, which, when denuded, presents 


_ the appearance of numerous minute impres- 
| tons arranged in lines, in which the base 


of the scales are planted, being laid upon 


each other like the tiles on the rvof of aj &c., in the 
; house. The number of these scales is very | larva of the frog and Amphiuma, or Meno- 
, greut, there bein 
‘ winga of the silkworm moth, according tu 

Leuwenhoeck : in soine species, however, the | 


more than 400,000 on the 


wiuge are partially, or even eutirely, de- 
nuded of scales ; and in others, small patches 
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LEPIDOSIREN. A genus placed by 
some authors among the Fish, by others 
among the Amphibia: of late it has been 
the subject of many learned papers, abroad 
and at home; the best known species is named 
ore nerd annectens, and is a native of 
Africa. 

Dr. Melville differs from Professor Owen 
with regard to the position of this remarkable 

enus in the Animal Kingdom, as he regards 
t as a true Amphibian. He rests its cha- 
racter on the absence of the super-occipital 
bone, the presence of the large epi- and basi- 
cranial bones, the non-development of the 
maxillary and intermaxillary bones; and 
especially the enormous magnitude of the 
Werncrian bones, which become subservient 
to mastication, and anchylosed to the ex- 
panded terygoids; on the nvstril being 
doubled ; on the existence of external cuta- 
neous gills during the adult condition, which 
did not occur in any fish ; and on the co- 
existence of external and internal gills, with | 
lungs: in other words, on its exhibiting the 
different modes of circulation, respiration, 
roduce— second stage of the 





poma, and other characters. 

One species (about a foot long) inhabits the 
upper part of the river Gambia ; and another 
(between two and three feet in length) isa 
native of the large rivers of South America. 


 Hippurchia and its allies ornainented with | 


‘ with red under wings; the Noctuidae with 
‘ an ear-like mark in the middle of the fore 


only are thus denuded, as in the great Atlas; In its respiratory apparatus, it bears the 
Moth. In many species, these ecales exhibit closest correspondence with the Perenni- 
the most brilliant metallic tints, so that in | branchiate Batrachia; but in many other 
the bright light of the sun it is almost im- | points of its internal structure, it more re- 
possible to look upon them.” *« # * * “The! sembles certain species of fishes. The African 
variations in the colours and markings of species is said to pasa nine months out of the 
the wings are almost as numerous as the ‘ twelve in a state of torpidity ; burying it- 
species themselves: the sexes also often ; self in the mud during the dry scason, and 
ditfer materially from each other ; still some | again reviving when the sources of the river | 

eneral Laie bapa Ab onpe aH the yl | are swollen by the rains. 

ution of these colours and markings. Thus : ey! 
the /ontue and Pierides are almost uniformly ee ea A yee of fishes. _ 
white; Colias and its allies yellow; the , V@, My RUMSEY. ROBIERy ONE sie ay 


Sagi : ; : yhich is found in the United States. 
Fritillaries rich brown, spotted with black , “yl ; : ' 
and with silvery spots. on the under side ; allied genera are found in a fosail state. 


LEPISMA. A Linnean genus of Apte- . 
| rous insects; distinguished by an elongated 
! body, covered with small scales, frequently 
‘ silvery and briiliant. They have six feet, 
run with great velucity, and some of them 
| by means of their caudal appendage are | 
LEPISMa VITTATA. 


t 

| 
the want of authentic specimens toy compare , enabled to leap. The antenna are setaceous, | 
with their species. More particular infor- ) and usually very long. Several species hide 
mation will be found under the different beneath stones; others conceal themeelycs | 
species of Lepidoptera described in the course : in the cracks of old wiudow-frames aud 
of the work. | under damp boards, &c. 
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eye-like marks; the Lycenme copper-co- 
loured; the Polyommati fine blue, with 
small cyes on the under side: the Zyganc 


wings; the Geometride with waved carpet- 
like marks."—We are indebted for the pre- 
vious extracts to Mr. Westwood’s excellent f 

“Introduction to the Classification of In- | i 
sects." We must refer our readers, who } 
wish to study the subject more particularly, 
to the works of Dr. Boisduval, Messrs. | 
Doubleday and Hewitson, und others. The | 
recently published Lists of Lritish Species, | 
drawn up with so much study and care by ! 
Mr. Henry Doubleday of Epping, are in- ; 
dispensable to all who study the British , 
spevies ; as the British authors, up to his | 
tine have been apt to multiply »pvcies, and | 
oceasionally to misapply the names, froin | 
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| LEPTIDAE. A subfamily of Dipterous 
insects, distinguished by the proboscis bein 

- short and membranous; the Hps termina 

, and thick ; and the abdomen usually with 
five distinct segments. 


! LEPTOCEPHALUS, or ANGLESEA 


MORRIS. A gecnengcanet (lhe fish, cha- 
racterized by a very small and short head, 
. and a remarkably compressed body. It is 
‘ gommon in the seas of hot climates. One 
specimen of it was taken on the coast of 
’ Anglesca by a gentleman named Morris, 
and is described by Pennant ; but since that 
' thme many others have been found on our 
coasts. It is four inches long; head very 
sinall; the eyes large ; lower qa slender ; 
. numerous small teeth in each jaw ; the body 
, compressed sideways ; ealohacee 4 thin, and 
' almost transparent: the bones forming the 
_ vertebrw have no spinous processes what- 
‘ ever; the dorsal and abdominal margins, 
as well as the lateral line, exhibit a series of 
emali black specks; aud its general opal- 
like hue and graceful motions give it a very 
pleasing appearance. It is usually found 
among sca-weed 


LEPTOCONCHUS. A genus of Mollusca, 


fouud in the Red Sea, where it is imbedded | 


in calcareous masses of Polypcria. 
head of the animal is furnished with a pro- 
boscia ; two tentacula, with ecyes in the 
middle ; foot of noderate size, and no oper- 
culum. The shell is of a dirty-white coluur, 
subglubular, delicate, fragile, and translu- 
cent: spire low; aperture large, and fur- 
rowed externally. 


LEPTOPHINA. The name given to a 
subfamily of serpents belonging tu the fumily 
Colubride., They are churacterized by a 
lung and very slender body, slightly de- 
pressed : the head elongated, and narrowed 
before ; and a very long, slender, and acutely 
pointed tail. “The whole of the serpents 
these genera live,”’ Mr. Bell ob- 
ecrves, “In woods, entwining thems) ves 
amongst the branches of trees, and gliding 
with great rapidity and elegance from one 
to another. Their habits, combined with 
the graceful slencderness of their form, the 
beautiful metalic reflection from the surface 
iu sore species, and the bright and change- 
able huesin others, place them among the 
must interesting of the serpent tribe. Their 
food consists of Jarge insects, young birds, 
' &e., which the extraordinary aize of the 
‘ head, the width of the gape, and the great 

dilatability of the neck and body, cnable 

them to swallow, notwithstanding the small 
size of these parts ina state of reat.” They 
are perfectly harmicss ; and it is even said 
that children are in the habit of taming and 
playing with some of the specics, twining 
them round their secks and arn, and that 
the snakes appear pleased at being thus ca- 
Feed, 

LEPTOPTILUS. AgenusofGrallatorial 
birds, containing the well known Adjutant 
of Iudia {which sec). 

LEPTURIDA. The third gant & of 
Longicorn beetles, comprising such as have 
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| the cyea rounded, or very atlentty 
ey 
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enargi- 
‘nate; the antennmw of moderate Jength, in- 
' serted before the eyes ; the head is inclined 
downwards, and narrowed into a neck at its 
union with the thorax, which is conical or 
| trapezoid, and narrower in front than the 
‘head ; the mandibles are acute at the tips; 
the elytra are narrowed to the tips, so as to 
: give the terminal part of the body the ap- 
pearance of an clongated but reversed tri- 
angle. These insects are of moderate size, 
active, and generally 
, Often ornamented wit 


i of trees, where they usually reside in thelr 
previous states. 

{ One of the largest and finest of these 

: beetles is a North American species, the Dea- 


! mocerus palliatus, which appeare on the ; 


; flowers and leaves of the common elder 
, towards the end of June and until the middle 
, ofJuly. It is of a deep violet or Prussian 
blue culour, sometimes glossed with green, 
and nearly one half'of the fore part of the 
wing-vovers is orange-ycllow, suggesting the 
idea of a@ short cluak of this ear thrown 
over the shoulders, which the naine padliatua, 
that is, cloaked, was designed to express. The 
; head is narrow ; the thorax is narrow before 
; and wide behind, and has a little sharp pro- 
jecting point on each side of the base. The 
jarva live in the lower part of the stems of 
the elder, and devour the pith, as Dr. Harris 
; informs ux. In this country are many spe- 
cies, some of which are rather large aud hand- 
sume. They are described in the works of 
Mr. Stephens. 


LEPUS. [(Sce Hare.) 


LERN EAD. <A _ group of parasitic 

; crustacea ; one species of which infests the 
‘Sun-tish (Orthogariscus) The fish and 
its parasite are thusdescribed in Capt. Grey's 
Travels in Austrailia: “ We caught also a 
fish ( Orthogariacua), which the seamen called 
a devil-fist. The length of it was six feet 
two inches; breadth trom fin to fin, three 
feet six inches ; length from tip of noxe to 
) pectoral fin, twa feet ; thickness through the 
breast, one foot six inches. This fish was 
infested about its nose with a kind of parasite 
(Lernea), having two long thin tails. The 
| sailors stated that these antimuls frequently 
cause large sores about the nose of the fish, 
and that when suffering from this, it will 
alluw the sea birds to sit on it, and peck 
away at the affected part. The habit of the 
fish lp to swim during calma, with one of the 
hind fins out of water, and it ka then har- 
pooned from a boat. To have myself seen 
petrels perched upon them ; and directly one 
of these fish was hoisted on board, the sailurs 
Jooked for the parasites and fuund them. 
They were an inch i and covered with a 
transparent shell marked with gray spots 
and lines ; the hind part of the body, near 
the tail, being darker than the fure part, as 
ifthe intestines were seated there. These 
Hittle creatures adhered strongly to any sub- 
stance thst they were laid on, and caused 
an irritating fecling to the shin, if placed on 
it; they swam with great raj idity when put 
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aily coloured, being | 

yellow markings ; ' 
they are found either upon umbelliferous - 
: flowers in the hot sunshine, or on the trunks | 
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into sea water, and in their movements in 


swimming much resembled a tadpole ; their 
tails were merely long transparent fibres." 





AWILHOSOMA AMITHIT. 


Our figure represents a species, Anthosoma 
Smithii, which derives its generic name from 
its body resembling the blussam of a flower. 
It isa parasite found on the south coast of 
England, and was first described by Dr. 
Leach. 

LESTRIS. <A genus of Palmipede birds, 
distinguished from the true Gulls by their 
membranous nostrils being larger and open- 


ing nearer to the point and edge of the beak; | 


the tail also is pointed. The females are 
larger than the males, which is the reverse 
of what is observable in the genus Larus; 
and they lay but two eggs, of a dark colour. 


Lestris Parasiticus ; the Arctic GULL. 
This species is common in the northern parts 
of Europe, Asia, and America. Numbers of 
them frequent the Hebrides in the breeding 
season; and they are also to be seen in the 
Orkneys, aud on the coast of Yorkshire. 
They make their nest of moss, on the dry 
grassy tufts in boggy places, and lay two 
eggs of an ash colour, spotted with black. 
The length of the Arctic Gull is twenty-one 
inches: the bill is dusky, pretty much 
hooked at the end, but the straight part is 
covered with a sort of cere: the nostrils are 
narrow, and placed near the end. In the 
male the crown of the head is black ; the 
back, wings, and tail are dusky; and the 
whole under side of the body is white: the 
legs are small, scaly, and black. The female 
is entirely brown. They are ravenous and 
ferocious to such a degree, that they puraue 
less vigorous and determined 
they observe them to have 
and compel 


nature, whenever 
a prize worth contending for, 


{ them to drop or disgorge their prey ; which 
(the pursucr usually catches as it falis. Mr. 


\ 
\ 
i 


| 


1 
‘ 


Fisher, in his Journal of a Voyage to the 
Arctic regions, in H. M. SS. Hecla and 
Griper (1820), gives the following information 
on this subject : * Several Arctic Gulls were 

ren to-day for the first time. This bird is 


‘ commonly called by our Greenland seamen 


| 


the Boatswain, and sometimes Dirty Allen, 
a nainc somewhat analogous to that by which 


| it ja characterized by the Danes, viz. Stroudt- 


ee 





-bird. All these names have 


{uger. or Du 
in from e mistaken notion 


vad their or 
that these birds lived on the excrements o 
the lesser gulls, which, on_ being pursued, 
cither from fear, or to relieve themselves 
from the persecution of flerce enemics,vuided 
something to satiate the voracious appetites 
of their pursuers, and by that ineana escape 
from further molestation, The fallacy of 
this vpiniun is now, however, pretty gene- 
rally known. That the Arctic Gulls do 
pursue those of their own genus. which they 
ean master (particularly the Kittiwakes) Js 
an incontestable fact ; but the object of their 
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pursuit is not the excrement, but the pre 
that the pursued is at that time DOesbaeed of, 
and which at length they are forced to drop, 
to secure their own safety ; which they effect 
during the time that their enemy is em- 
proved picking it up, although that is done 
na very short period, for they manage the 
business with such dexterity, that the object 
dropped is generally caught before it reaches 
the water.’ 


Lestris CATARACTES $ the Sxuva GULL. 
This is the most formidable of all the Gull 
kind, preying not only on fishes, but also on 
the smaller kinds of water-fow], and, as some 
assert, even on young lambs. It is a stout 
bird, two feet in length, and between four 
and five from tip to tip of the extended 
wings. The bill is dark, strong, much 
houked, sharp at the tip, and covered to 
the nostrils with a kind of cere. The whole 
upper plumage is of a deep brown, edged 
with a dull rust colour; the under parts 
being considerably lighter : the tail is white 
at the root, the shafts are of the same colour, 


and the webs of deep brown: the legs and ' 
toes are covered with coarse black scales ; , 
and the claws are strung and hooked. This ' 


fierce species is met with in the high lati- 


tudes of both hemispheres, where they are ; 


much more common than in the warm or 
temperate parts of the globe. They are un- 
commonly courageous in defence of their 


young, and attack, with eagle-like courage | 


and ferocity, any animal that dares to dis- 


turb them; nay, those persons who are: 


about to rob their nests, aware of the recep- 
tion they are likely to meet with, hold a 


knife or other sharp instrument over their ‘ 


heads, upon which the enraged bird rushes, 
to its own destruction. 
their feathers are preferred to thove of the 
goose ; and in some parts they are killed in 
great numbers merely for the sake of them. 


LEUCISCUS. A genus of Malaco - 
gious fishes, I 
contains many species, chiefly distinguished 
from others of the C: tribe by the com- 
parative shortness of the dorsal and anal 
fins, and a deficiency of barbules about the 
mouth. {For examples of this genus, 6ce 
Bieak : Cuce: Dace: Roacn, &c.] 


LEUCOPIIASIA ; called by Httbner Lep- 
toria. A genus of Butterflies distinguished 
from the other “ Whites" by the narrow 
elongated wings, rounded at the end. There 
are few species in this genius ; we particular- 
ize the British 


Leucoruasia SINAPIS ; OF Woop WimtTe 
BcirTeRF._y. In certain woods and copses 


f | this insect is to be met with at the end of 





WOOD WHITE BUTTERFLY, 
(LEOCOPHASIA BINAFIS,) 





By many people 


| 


of the genus Cyprinide. It, 
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May and beginning of August. Its wings 
above are eee . with a dusky rounded 
epot at the rece the anterior, and the base 
eprinkled with dusky ; bencath, the tip and 
base are yellowish tipped with green: the 

' posterior wines are fuintly tinged with yellow 
‘ and sprinkled with dusky clouds : body cine- 

i reous above, white beneath ; antennmw white, 

| with black oh. bs In the female the win 

; are more rounded. Caterpillar green, wit 

‘ a deep yellow lateral line : it feeds on the 

lotus corniculatus, The Chrysalis is fusiform ; 

’ greenish with a ycllow streak on the sides, 

and white spots on the stigmata. 


| LEUCOSIADAE. A family of Decapod 
Crustacea, containing many fine round por- 
cellane exotic crabs; the genus Abalia of 
, the British seas belongs to this fumily. 


LEVERET. The young of the Iare 
during the first year of its age. 


‘ LIBELLULA : LIBELLULID.E. A 
genus and family of Neuropterous insects ; 
the distinguishing charactera of which are : 
that the mouth is furnished with jaws ; that 
the antennm are shorter than the thorax; 
that the wings are extended ; and that the 
tail is terminated by a kind of furceps. [See 
Drauon-F.y : PETALURA.} 


LICMETIS. <A genus of Scansorial birds 
found in New Holland ; it containa the 
Lacmetis Nasict's, or LONG-RILLED Cock- 
atoo, This epecies of the Psittactke or 
Parrot tribe, like the common Cacatua 
galterita, assembics in large Necks and spends 
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grubs up the roote of orchids and other 
bulbous plants, upon which it mainty sube 
sists. Ft not unfrequentiy inukes inroads to 
tacks are must destructive. In continement 
very irritable temper. The general plumage 
is white, washed with pale brimnstone-yellow 
on the under surface of the wing, and with 


and breast are also scarlet at the base, show- 
ing through the white, particularly on the 
breast ; irides light brown; bil 
naked skin round the eye greenish blue ; 
legs and feet dull clive gray. The sexes 
are alike in size and colour. The female de- 
posits two white eggs on a layer of rotten 
wood at the bottom of holes in the larger gum 
trees. 


LIMA. A genus of Conchifera, inhabiting 

@ longitudinal shell. almost always white, 
’ pearly cquivalve, obliquely fan-shaped, antl 
slightly cared ; valves gaping near the bosses, 
which sre distant ; hinge with a triangular 
disc between the umbones, divided in the 


fe wis nes So 


out teeth. 
valves of his shell aa natatory organs, wurk- 
ing them like fins or paddles, and by this 
means mg eat eo rapid rate through 
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much of its time on the ground, where it } 


the newly-sewn fields of corn, where bi at- | 
| Betrenrrcy. 
they appear dull and morose, and show a) which on the Continent is known as Syhilla, 
tis noted for the graceful elegance with which 
iit floats along with outstretched wing. Ite 
' general colour is a dark brown, spotter! 


bright brimstone-yellow on the under sur- { with black, the anterior wings having o 
face of the tail ; line across the forehead and ; curved central white band, intersected with 
lores scarlet ; the feathers of the head, neck, | black veins, a grayish cresceut and three or 
four small white dots; the posterior wings 
are very similar, but the white band in the 


SS 


white ; | 
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LIMACINA. A genus of Mollusca be- 
longing to the order teropuda. It inhabits 
the northern sens ; and is said to be devoured 
by whales in vast quantities. Tho shell ts 





LIMACINA ANOTICA, 


thin, fragile, papyraccons, spiral, and ob- 
liquely convolute ; spiral ride rather pro- 
minent, the other side umbilicated ; aperture 
large. ‘The body of the animal is long ; and 
it can retire completely into ite shell. 


LIMAX: LIMACIN.LE. A genus and 
family of voracious naked Molluses, com- 
monly called Slugs. In most of the terres- 
tria) spevies of this order there ina prominent 
head, with four retractile tentacula ; and at 
the end of the longest pair the eyes are situ- 
ated. The figure of the Limax is oblong, 
approaching tocylindric. On the back there 
is a kind of shield or dixc, formed by the 
mantle; and this shield covera the pulmonary 
sac, the orifice of which ison the right side. 
They are diffused throughout all climates, 
particular especies being restricted to each ; 
and they are every where regarded as inve- 
terate destruyers of garden produce. (See 
Sic.) 

LIMENITIS. A genusof Butterflies, one 
species of which is found in this country. 


Letenitis Caminca; of HONEYBUCKLE 
This somewhat rare species, 
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HOM EVAUCKT KR NHOITERILY, 
(LIM ENTS CAMIT.LAL) 
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centre by « triangular ligamentary pit, with- { centre Is oblique and straight; between the © 
The animal makes use of the } fascia and the margin is a double parallel ! 


series of obscure Dlack apote: beneath, the . 


anterior wings are brown, clouded with ful- 


| vous, ani there are several white spots: the 


' the water. Two or three apecies are found ; posterior wings at the base are a mixture of 


on our enaata, and fossil apecies occurring in 
lisa, inferivr colite, &e. 
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tawny-orange and bluish-gray, with several 
Dlack zig-zag lines and dota ; then Vrowniah 
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orange, a white band, a double series of 
black spots, and oa few white dots. The 
body is dusky black above, white beneath ; 
autennay black above, tawny beneath and at 





LIMENITIS CAMILA—UONDER BIDE, 


the tip. Caterpillar green, with the head 
and Jegs reddish; it feeds on the various 
species of honeysuckle: the chrysalis is 
reen spotted with gold, forked in front. 
he Honeysuckle Butterfly appears to de- 
light in settling on the blossoms of the 
bramble. 


LIMOSA. A genueaof Wading Birds, fre- 
quenting marshes and the sca-shore. They 
are characterized by a long straight benk, 
. slightly bent at the extremity ; and by the 
external toes, which are long and slender, 
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and other birds which endeavour to detach 
them for food, are sometimes caught by the 
points of their bills, and are held there until 
drowned by the advanceing tide. 

The Common Limpet (2. vulgaris), which 
is very numerous on the British coasts, has 
rough prominent stria, with edges sharply 
crenated ; and the vertex is near the centre. 
Another species, frequent on the Cornish 
coast, is called the i raneperen Limpet ; it 
has uw pellucid shell, longitudinally marked 
with rows of rich blue spota ; and the vertex is 
placed near one of the edges. But the most 
beautiful varieties are found on the shores of 
the Oriental ecas and the coasts of the Me~ 
diterranean. Limpcts are herbivorous, feed- 
ing upon sea-weeds, which they reduce with 
their long riband-shaped tongues. 

Many and very opposite opinions have 
been given to account for the extraordinary 
tenacity with which this animal edheres to 
the rock : that which to us appears the most 


| feasible, ascribes the true cause to @ viscous | 
| juice emitted from the muscle of which we | 


have spoken, which, though imperceptible 


to the eye, is nevertheless capable of pro- | 
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ducing these surprising effects. This, it is | 
observed, may be perceived by the touch; 


for if the finger be applied to the place im- 
mediately after the removal of the Limpet 
from a stone, the tenacity of this juice will 
be extremely strung ; but if any wet touches 
the stone after the removal of the fish, no 


being palmated at the base. [See Gup- { viscosity will be perceptible, the whole sub- | 
Wir. peal eg o the glue: being meron rapt con 
: and its effects totally lost. Water, therefore, | 
_ LIMPET. (Patelia.) A genus of marine ; js a sufficient solvent for this glue; but the 


Molluscous animals ; the distinguishing 
characters of which are: that the shell is 
_ univalve, of a gibbous shape, almost conical, 
' always fixed tu a rock or some hard body ; 

and having its apex sometimes sharp-pointed, 
at others obtuse; straight, or cruoked ; 
whole, or perforated: these variations oc- 
ecasioning #o many specifie distinctions. 
The means by which the Limpct affixes 
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LINDE TD ANID ALWLL— (PATELLA 10 3 CUBRIB.) } 


cluse adhesion of the outer rim uf the great - 


_ circular muscle prevents the external water 


from acting on it, otherwise it must always | 
be destroyed as soon as discharged. How- ' 


' ever, the under surface of the body of the 
, animal is entirely covered with small tuber- 
‘cles, containing water, which the creature 
‘discharges whenever inclined to liberate 

itself, and the whole cement immediately 
| dissolves before it. 


LIMULUS, or KING-CRAB. A genus— 


‘of large Crustacea, belonging to the group 
1 Nuphosura or Sword-tails, sometimes attain- 


! ing the length of two feet. The Limuli are of . 


{avery singular fourm and structure: their 
bodies are divided into two parts; of which 
the anterior, cuvered by a large semicircular 
shivid, beurs the cyes, the antennz, and six 
pairs of legs, which surround the mouth, and 
are used both for walking and for mastica- 
tion: whilst another shield of a somewhat 


ftaelf to a rock were first clearly explained ; triangular shape covers the posterior portion ~ 
by Keaumur. The shell approaches to «(of the budy, which supports five pairs of 
conic figure; the hase of which is occupied : swimming legs, and terminates in a long 
by a large muscle, which alone contains , pointed process. The Limuli are confined 
nearly aa much flesh as the whole body of | to the shores of tropical Asia, the Asiatic | 
the fish: this muscle is not confined within | Archipelago, and tropical America, The 
‘ the shell. but assists the creature in its pro- | best known species comes from the Molucca | 
' gressive motion, or in fixing itselt at plea- islands: hence they are sometimes termed 
sure. When in a quiescent state which is | Melucca crabs. Their habits do not appear 
—cvommonty the case, it applies this musele , to be very well understood : it seems, how- 
every way round to the surface of some , ever, that they prefer the neighbourhood of ', 
atone, and av firinly attaches itscif to it that | sanily shores ; and it is said that, in cider ‘ 
it is not easily separated even with the as- | to avoid the violent heat of the sun, whicia | 
sistance of a kuife. It ts seid that crows ; becumes futal to their existence, they bury | 
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themecives in the sand. 
‘ process is used by some of the Malays as a 


| 
| 





KING-CRAB, —(LIMULUS MOLUCCANTS.) 


point for their arrows; the wounds it makes 
being dangerous, like those made py the 
jagged spines of certain fishes. 


LING. (Gadus molva.) This is a valu- 
able fish of the Gadida family, or Cod tribe. 
The body is very long and slendcr, usually 
from three to fuur feet; the head is flat ; 
the teethin the upper jaw are numerous and 
{ very amall, while those in the lower are few, 
, long, and sharp; and the lower jaw is 





LING —(oaDdee MOT Va.) 


shorter than the upper, with a single barbule 


at its extremity: lateral line st ht ¢ 
scales small ; two dorsal fins of equal height; 
one short pear the head; the other long, 
. reaching nearly to the tail, which is rounded 
atthe end. The culour of this fish varies, 
being sometimes of an olive huc on the sides 
and beck, and sometimes cinerevus: the 
belly is white, as are also the ventral fins, 
and the dureal and anal are edged with 
white : the tail is marked near the end with 
a transverse biack bar, and tipped with 
white. The Ling is an inhabitant of the , 
Nurthern seas, and forms in many places a | 
considerable article of commerce. Large 
guantities are taken among the Western 
islands, in the Orkneys,on the Yorkshire | 
and Cornish coasts, and, generally speaking, i 
all round the Irish coast. They spawn tu 
June, depositing their ¢ in the soft ran 
ground at the mouths of rivers; at which | 
riud the males separate from the females. i 
Vhile the Ling continues in season, its liver ; 
is very white, and abounds with a fine- | 
flavoured oi] ; but no suoner does it cease to | 
be in season, than Sts liver becomes red, | 
and destitute of oil. The samc, indeed, | 
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happeus to the Cod and some other fishes, ; 
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The long horny | in a certain degree, but not so remarkably 


as in the Ling. Besides a certain portion 
which are consumed fresh, considerable 
quantities are cured for expurtation. The 
young are called drizzics. 


LINGULA. A genus of Conchifera, found 
in the Enitlpyine Islands, &c., and consti- 
tuting a singular anomaly, as being the only 
bivalve shell that is pedunculated. The 
animal has two long ciliated arms, which 
ere curled up during repose. Shell thin, 
either horny or calcareous, cquivalve, equil- 
lateral, peaked at the apex,and generally 
open at the base. There are several recent 
specics found in the Moluccas, and some 
fossils in sandy indurated inarl, limestone, 
&e. Lingula anatina is so named from ites 
resemblance tu a duck’s bill. 


LINNET. (Fringilla linota.) The Brown 
or Gray Linnet is a well-known song-bird, | 
being common in every part of Europe. Its | 
length is about five inches and a half, in- 
cluding the bill and tail: the bill is bluish 

y; the neck, back, and upper parte of | 
the head, dark reddish brown, the edges of ; 
the feathers being pale ; under parts dirty | 
reddish white ; breast decper than the rest, | 
sides streaked with brown ; quills dusky, | 
edged with white; the tail, which is a little | 
forked, is of a brown culour, edged with | 
white, except the two middle feathers, which | 
arc bordered with a dull red: legs short | 
and brown, The female is murked on the | 
breast with streaks of brown; her wings 
have less of white; and her colours are in 
general less bright. The Linuet usually 








LINNET, —(FRINGILLA LINOTA,.) 


{ 
builds in eome thick bush or hedge, preferring 
the white-thorn and furze ; the outside is | 
composed of moss, dry grass, and roots; | 
and the inside of fine soft wool and hatr. | 
The female lays four or Ave eggs, which | 
are white, spotted with blue, and reguledly | 
spotted with brown at the larger end. The | 
young are hatched towards the end of April 
or beginning of May. The song of the 
Linnet is ively and sweetly varied; its 
manners are gentle, and Ite disposition is 
docile. When conflucd with other birds it 
casily adopts their song, and when taken 
oung it may be readily taught to modulate 
fis voice to any sound to which it is accus- 
tomed. But thoac persous who have paid 
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most attention to the natural note of this 
bird must be well aware that its native strains 
ere more delightful than any in which it 
is capers of being instructed. Linnets, 
says Bewick, are frequently seen in flocks 
during the winter; and their assembling 


with other kinds of emall birds is the sure | 


presage of a coming storm. They may be 
caught in clap-nets during the summer 
munthea ; but flight-birds are most plentiful 


about the beginning of October. They feed | 
fond | 


on various seeds, and are particularly 
of linseed; from which circumstance, it is 
saict, they derive their name. 


In alluding to the domestic attachments ; 
of some species of birds, the Journal of a: 
Naturalist thus speaks of the Linnet : “This | whiter cast bencath. During the day the | 
| Lion usually slumbers in his retreat ; and as 


songster is no solitary visitor of our dwellings: 
it delights and lives in society, frequenting 
open commons and gorey 

several pairs, without the le 


their offspring in the same 


| This duty over, the families unite, and 


form large associations, feeding and moving | 


in company, as one united houschold ; 
and, resorting tu the head of some sunny tree, 


they will pass hours in the enjoyment of the 


warmth, chattering with each other in a low 


' and gentle note ; and they will thus regu- - 
| larly assemble during any occasional bright | 
gieam throughout all the winter season,— , 


“and still their voice is song,’ which, heard 


It is in Africa, however, that he reigns su- 
preme among the weaker quadrupeds, and 
exerts his power to the greatest extent. 











fields, where . 
ast rivalry or , 
contention, will build their neats and rear | 
neighbourhood, ; action. 
twittering and warbling all the day long. | 







measure about eight feet from the nose to 
the tail, and the tail itself about four feet : 
the general colour is a pale tawny, still paler 
or more inclining to white beneath: the 
head is very large, the ears rounded, the face 
covered with short or close hair; the upper 
part of the head, the neck, and shoulders 
counted with long shaggy hair, forming a 
pendent mane ; on the body the hair is short 
and smooth ; and the tail is terminated by 
a tuft of blackish hair. The Lioness is smaller 


than the Lion, has no mane, and is of a 


night sets in, he rouses from his Jair, and 
begins his prowl. Being of the cat tribe, his 
eyes are incapable of bearing a strong light; | 


the night is therefore his proper time for : 


A 
Lion of the largest size has been found to 
| 





Much has been written respecting a sharp | 
prickle, or corncous proccss, concealed in the | 
tuft of hair at the extremity of the Lion’s | 
tail, with which he was said to lash himself 
when angry, or to arouse his dormant rage. 
Homer, Lucan, and Plivy had eo described | 
him: but though they appeared to have no | 
doubt of his lashing his sides with that ubject, | 
they did not advert to this peculiarity of | 
caudal structure. Didymus Alexandrinus, . 


























at some little distance, forms a very pleasing 
concert, innocent and joyous. The Linnet 
is the eleanliest of birds, delighting to dabble 
in the water, and dress its plumage in every | 
little rill that runs by. The extent of voice | 
in a single bird is not remarkable, being | 
more pleasing than powerful; yet a large 
field of furze,in a mild sunny April morn- 
ing, animated with the actions and cheering 
music of these harmiess little creatures, 
united with the bright glow and odour of ; 
this early blossom, is not vivited without 
gratification and pleasure.” 


LION. (Felia leo.) This most noble as} 
well ay most formidable of all carnivorous | 
animals is chiefly distinguished by the pre- 
sence of a full flowing mane in the male, 
and by a tufted tail and the disappearance 
of the feline markings in both sexes before 
they arrive at inaturity. The Lion is priu- 
‘ cipally an inhabitant of the interior wilds of 
! Africa, but is also found, though far less 
‘ plentifully, in the hotter regions uf Axia. 














BKITT. OF LION, 


] 
! 
a commentator on the ‘ Tiad,’ however, | 
having found a black horny prickle among 
the hair of the tail, immediatey conjectured 
that he had ascertained the true cause of the | 
stimulus when the animal flourishes that 
! 
| 
| 


member in dettance of his enemies. The ; 
subject afterwards remained unnoticed fur ! 
centuries, till at length Blumenbach verified , 
the fact of its existence, although he did not : 
adimit that it could produce the effect attri- 

buted to it by the ancient scholiast. He 

remarked, indeed, that the tail was termi- | 
nated by a horny prickle, surrounded at its - 
base by an annular fold of the skin, and so 

buried in the tuft of hair that its use for the 

purpose stated could only be imaginary. | 
Since that time it has been clearly proved, | 
by the examination of Lions, both living | 
nnd dead, that there is occasionally present 

at the extreme tip of the tail,a horny pri hls. | 
: scarcely three-cighths of an inch in leugtit, 
} which ia altogether unevnnected with the 
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“caudal vertebres, and casily detached from | attends in thelr firstexouraions for prey and vertebra, and casily detached from 
= skin ; what its real use may be is purely 

ectural, but that the animal is furnished 
wi it in order to incite him to anger cannot 
for a moment be entertained. e should 
here observe, that in one of the basa relicss 

vered, patted the laudable zeal of Sir 


it is remarked that in a state of captivity 
she usually becomes very savage aa soon as 
she becomes a mother. 

From the writings of ancient historians it 
appears very clear that Lions werc at one 
time found in Europe, but sey have long 
since totally aieee peared They are also no 
longer secn in Egypt, Palestine, or Syria, 
where they once were evidently far from 
uncommon ; and, as Cuvier remarks, even 
in Asia gencrally, with the exception of 
some countries between India and Persia, 
and some districts of Arabia, they have be- 
come comparatively rare. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, when we reflect on the con- 
stantly increasing numbers of the human 
race, the superior advantages given to man 
by the arta of civilization, and, above all, 
the destruction which is cauacd by using 
fire-arins against them, instead of the spear 
and the arrow. “ His truce country,” as Mr. 
Bennett observes, “is Africa, in the vast and 
untrodden wilds of which, from the immense 
deserts of the north to the tracklcas furesta of 
the south, he reigns supreme and uncon- 
trolled. In the sandy deserts of Arabia, in 

Stratford coneisete the et nite of Nim- | some of the wild districts of Persia, and in 

roud (the supposed site of the ancient city of | | the vast jungles of Hindostan, he stil] main- 
‘; Nineveh), and now in the British Muscum, an | tains a precarious footing; but from the 
. exaggerated representation of this “ prickle” classic soil of Greece, as well as from the 

is very apparent. From this it is certain : whole of Asia Minor, both of which were once 
. that the fact of its existence was perfectiy | expused to his ravagea, he has been utterly 
established in the time of the Assyrians, or ' dislodged aud extirpated.” How different 
' it would not have been prominently intro- | wae it in the time of the Romans} Struck 
duced in the figure of the sculptured ‘Lion. (with the magnificent appearance of these 

When in quest of prey his roaring re- : ‘ animals, they mported them in vast numbers 
. sembles the sound of distant thunder, and, from Africa, for their public spectacles. 

pring re-echoed by the rocks and mountains, | Quintus Scavola, according to Pliny, was 
' appals and puts to flight every animal within | the first in Rome who exhibited a combat of 
_ hearing. In general, however, he waits in. Liuns; but Sylla the dictator, during his 

ambush, or creeps insidiously towards his pretorship, exhibited a hundred Lions , after | 
. Victim ; “and then, s pringing on it with a him, Pompey the Great produced nu less than | 

tremendous bound, he seizes it with his six hundred in the grand circus ; and Cesar | 
’ powerful claws. His strength is prodigious: ‘ the dictator four hundred. Mark Antony | 
, asingle stroke of his paw, it is affirmed, ie | appeared in the streets of Rume ina chariot | 
sufficient to break the back of a horse ; and ; drawn by these noble animals, accompanied , 
{ his strength is such as to enable him to: ; by hi» mistress Cytheris, an actress from the | 
carry off a buffalo or antelope, with as much | theatre: a sight, says Pliny, that surpassed . 
apparent ease as a cat carries off a rat. The: in enormity even all the calamities of the | 
| Lion is supposed to be destitute of a fine | : times. 
| scent, and to hunt by the eye alone : he will “The general prey of the African Lion,” : 
devour as much at one time ae will serve | Mr. Broderip observes, * coushats of the larger | 
him for two or threc days; and, when sa- | herbivorous quadrupeds, very few of which ! 
tiated with food. he is said to retire to his it is unable to master; and it Is a ecvere 
den, which he seldom quits, except for the | scourge to the farmer, who is consequently ; 
' purpose of prowling about for his prey. His | ever on the look-out for Lions, and generally 





FOOT OF LION, PISGBECTED, TO SHOW TRE 
NUSCLES WHICH MOVE TRE RETHACTILE 
claws, 








attends in their first excuraions for prey ; and 
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teeth are so strong, that he breaks the bones | & most imperturbable aud uner ne shot. 
a 


with perfect ease, and often swallows them | 

br eda with the flesh: his tongue, as in 

er feline animals, is furnished with re- 
e and 
strong in the Lion as to capable lace- 
rating the skin : the muscles which raise the 
Le bed are of enormous size ; and those which 
‘ support the head, as well aa the Hgamentum 
nuchke which rune alone. the spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebra e occiput. are very 
1 Dientty developed. The Lioness is said to 
| ge with young five months, and to produce 

tone b in the year: the young are 
generally from two to four in number, which 
. the parent nurscs with great agen and 
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Though mortal accidents frequently happen 
in these hunting», the cool sportamman seldom 
fails of using his rifle with effect. Lions 
when roused, it seems, walk off quictly at 
first, and if no cover is near, and they are 
not pursued, they gradually mend their pace 
to a trot, till they have reached a good 
distance, and then they bound away. Their 
demeanour upon these occasions haa been 
described to us by eye-witnesses to bo uf a 
careless description, as if they did not want 
a fray. but, if pressed, were ready to fight it 
out. If they are puraued closely, they turn 
and couch, generally with their faces to the 


adversary ; then the n nerves nor the sportsman | 
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his craft, the well-dircected rifle ends the scene 
at once ; but if, in the flutter of the moment, 
the vital parts sre missed, or the ball passes 
by, leaving the Lion unhurt, the infuriated 
beast frequently charges on his enemies, 
dealing deatruction around him. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case; and a steady 
unshrinking deportment has, in more in- 
stances than one, saved the life of the 
hunter." 

The distinctions which some naturalists 
have pointed out as existing between the 
African and Asiatic Lions have becn alto- 
gether dented by Buffon, with whom Cuvier 
appears to coincide. On the other hand, 
modern writers, who have lately paid great 
attention to the subject, state that the 
African Lion is larger, has a more regular 
and graceful form, is generally of a darker 
colour, and has a jess extensive mane. The 
African varieties are, 1. The Barbary Lion, 
which is described as having a deep yellow- 
fsh brown fur and a full flowing mane: 2. 
The Senegal Lion, the fur of which is of a 
brighter yellow tint, and the mane thinner : 
8. The Cape Lion, of which there are two 
varicties, one brown, the other yellowish ; 
the former being the most powerful and 
ferocious. The Asiatic varicties are general) 
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Lion; a description of w 
| in its proper alphabetical pusition : 
; animal, it should be observed, is destitute of 
several of the distinguishing characters of 
the true Lion, and is not entitled to the ap- 
pellation. 

We would willingly, if space permitted, 
insert some of the stirring narratives which 





recent travellers have given of Oriental | animals, all 


: Lion hunts: our readers must, however, be 
content with a bricf notice, which we copy 
from the excellent publication last quoted : 
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are tried. If he is collected and master of 








distinguished as the Bengal Lion; the Per- | pierces a hole, and introduces itself, forming 
sian or Arabian Lion; and the Manelese | acavity which thenceforward it never leaves: - 
Lion of Guzerot; the last of which appears : indeed, after a short time, as it merely en- 
to be limited to a comparatively small dis- ; Jarges the interior, without makin 
trict. There is also the Puma, or American | trance any wider, its increasing bulk renders 
hich will be fuund | it unable to quit its cell, and in such cases 
but that ‘ the byssus dies away. 


i 
} 
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/—* The habits of the Asiatic Lions do not . 


differ much from those of Africa, excepting 
that the former, from the state of the 
country, frequent the jungles. In India the 


: elephant iz generally employed in the chase . 
which is even now conducted with mure: 


"The grand Asiatic huntings of former times, 
those of Genghis Khan for instance, will 
oceur to many of our readers. The ac- 
counts of most Asiatic modern sportsmen 
ive a most courageous beariug to the Lions 
n those encounters. Onc of these stites 


- sway when pursued through a jungle, seldum 
. take to cover as a refuge at all. 


to meet them open-mouthed in the plain. 
They are thus easil 
; missed or onl 
must formidable adversaries. They arc even 
said to have sprung on the leads of the 
largest elephants, and to have fairly pulled 
them to the ground, riders and all. 
The mane and tuft on the tail of a Lion 
are not fully developed till the animal is 














pomp and circumstance than in Africa. | 


that the Lions in India, instead of running | 


On the , 
approach of their enemies, they spring out | 


shot; but if they are. 
slightly wounded, they are | 
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six or seven years old; and the natural 
period of a Lion’s life is generally supposed 
to be about twenty-two years ; but instances 
are on record which show they have some- 
times attained the “ age of man.” 


LION-LIZARD. The name applied 
Catesby in his Natural History of Canin 





to the Basilisk (Lasiliscus Americanus. ) 
LITHODOMUS. A Molluscous animal | 


inhabiting a bivalve shell, oblong, almost | 
equally rounded at both ends, and the sum- | 
mits very near the anterior. They at first | 
suspend themselves to stones, like the com- 
mon Mussels, but then they perforate them, 





STONE-BOAER, 
(TATHO! OWLS LITHOFHaGcs.) 

and bury themselves in the excavations, 

whence they cannot issue. Cuvier says, that 

when young, the Lithodomus snspends itself , 

to rocks by a byssus, but, as it grows, it 


the en- 


LITHOPHAGID.E. A family of the order 
Conchifera Dimyaria, consisting of tere- 
brating bivalves, gaping anteriorly, and 
having no accessory valves. 


LITHWOTRYA. A genus of Molluscous 
ied to the family of Pedunculated 
Cirripedes, inhabiting an irregularly shaped 
pyramidal shell, consisting of eight unequal 
pieces; having at the base an irregularly 
cap-shaped appendage, like the inverted 
shell of a Patella, and to which the lower 
part of the peduncle is affixed. The genus 
derives its name from the power possessed 
by the animal of making dwelling holes in 
stones or pieces of rock. 


LITTORINA. A genus of Mollusea ° 
found on the sea-shores in all parts of the 
world, feeding upon sea-weed. They in- 
habit a turbinated, thick shell, consisting of 
few whorls: spire acuminated ; columella 
rather flattened ; opereulum, horny, spiral, 
with rapidly increasing volutions. The - 
comimon Periwinkle is a specimen of this , 
genus. H 


{ 
LIZARD. (Lacerta.) A group of Reptiles, 
which not only ditfer from every other class - 
of animals, but they also vary widely from 
each other. With respect to size, the ranks of ! 
no class of beings are so opposite: contrast the | 
gigantic and ferocious Crocodile with the in- | 
offensive Chameleon ; or the monstrous Sau- 
rian reptiles, whose fossil remains excite the 
wonder of all beholders, with the harmless | 
little Lizard of our walls 


and copses! They 
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wary too {n colour greatly, and they differ 
> aie tia in form, But the “incipal 
{ distinction between the Lisard epecies arises 
from the manner of bringing forth their 
j young. Some are viviparous; others emit 
: their spawn like fishes. The Crocodile, the 
cere hE sta Sohal ky Gee clei 
exgs, wh are hate y the v n, 
heat of the aun: the animals that issue ila 
i them are complete on Iraving their shells, 
, and their first efforts to run are in order to 
, ro subsistence in theie native element. 
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viviparous kinds, in which are all the 
Salamanders, are produced from the bodies 
of the females perfect and active, and un- 
dergo no future change: but those which 
/ are bred in the water, and, as is generally 
‘ supposed, from epawn, suffer a very con- 
siderable change ip their form ; being genc- 
rated with enternal skins or coverings, 

‘ which sometdiines enclose their feet, and give 

, them a serpentine appearance. To these 
_ adscititious skina fine are euperadded above 
[ and below their tails, which aesist the ani- 
} 
| 





mals ja wrimming ; but when the false skins 
drop off, these likewise dimappear ; and then 
the Lizards, with their four feet. are cum- 
' pletely formed, and exchange the water for 


| 


the land. The most important of all thew ; 


will be found descr in other parts of « 
this volume; and we shall therefore have { 
consider in this place those unly which arc 

denominated Larertider, of Truc Lisards, , 
which are bright-crred, active, sleader tthe 
Lf 


+ 


animals adurval with briliiaat ooiours, and 
whose aspect and manners have nothing tt- 
| puisive ebuat them. 


The Greaw Lazanp. cLacerta agile. | 
This clegant species, which ts fiouod in all ; 
the warmer parts of Europe, and sceme | 

' pretty generals diffaand thrwughost tee Used , 
Continent, ie fran ten to fifteen mci in 
length ; exhibiting « rich and vaned mis- | 
ture of darker and lighter grevo, interspersed { 
with epots and marks of seliew, lrumn. we. 
The bead te green. covered ehth iarge an- 
gular wales; the rewt of the upper parte , 
With very wnalicvate ones: the taiji, which | 
is community moch kunger than Ube taady, | 
i» mashed into very numerous scaly rings. ; 


wee 
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i 
and the under part of the enimal, both on 
, Ue beady aed tide, be of og pale tee green | 
1 emst: benewth the throat bee bind of elias, | 
* formes by a row of scales tnuch iarger then | 
: the teat; the alstomacn aad under eueface of i 
* Use limite bs linewser cxevernd with waler | 

thee tGungwe ie twnecrreiesy iong, brunt af | 

the ham, MEA towards the tip. and evened | 


: ‘eyed part with numerous rewa cf j 
| abouts sharp paplile pulsing berk wards, | 
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Natural Pistary ; 

and thus the better enabling the animal to 
retain and swallow ite prey, which consists 
chiefly of insects, small wurmsa, &c. The 
Green Lizard is found in various aftuations, 
in ens, about warm walla, buildings, &c. 
It is extromely active, pursuing its insect 
prey with great cclerity, and readily es- 
cap ng from pursuit when disturbed — If 
taken, however, it soon becomes familiar, 
and to a certain degree may even be tamed 5 
for which reason it ia regarded with favour 
in many countelies., It appears to run into 
many varicties both as to alze and colour, 
but iu all these states the particular charac- 
teristics of the specics are easily ascertained. 


The Vaxieaataen Lizarp. (Trius te- 

irin.) The coluur of this large species Is 
highly beautiful, consisting uf an elegant 
variegation of brown, blackish, and purple 
spots, on a pale bluish-ewhite, and, in some 
parta, yellowish ground. The head by co- 
verod, as in the Green Lizard, with large 
scales or plates; the body with small scales, 
eo disposed an to mark the aides inte nu- 
merous taperiug atinall or etrim , and the | 
tail, which is very long, je surrounded by 
extremely numervus rings of small equare ~ 
scales, and tapers to a slender point. The 
head is rather longer and more tapering Uhan 
thar of the Green Ldeard: the tongue ts 
Druad, Mat, long, forked at the tig, anal ete 
tiutely striated un cach alde. Netive of 
Suath Anwrica. : 


The Voviranote Ligakn. 
rad Ae He name impurta, thie te Wei 
pruluced alive. It frequents thirketa, |. 
beathes, and sunny benkhe;: and eercval are. 
ofien secn in tach affustions basking in the — 
sunveer sun, and watching fot their inocet 
pres. They burrow in the ground. and | 


t Pinte vier} 


{ setreat to ther hiding: places on the eiighicrt , 


alann. The arerage length of Use egecsce to 
alawt of4 suches. 

We have aperified three specie: fi his | 
group. asad uthers iil be fond ec atte cued 
threughout Chie werk. Lizands ame en bu 
iMmeroue bi geheee ant sgardes Eat we paiet 
refer var pomabere whe are ots otevaie sf soaking 
further acyusittance with them ts the cle. | 
terete ated salmdeablc aeserrtgerte Catabagne | 


ee 


foray, § He polly wlome wf nearly 
DR) pages. 


LIWNORTA. A neof J Lous Cre: 
taces. In which the bead be we bopeesd as Cee 
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nulated. The only known species (L. tere- 
brana) be like w small wood-louse in general 
apyearanse: It is of an ash-colour, with 
biack cyes; it was first discovered by Mr. 
Stevenson, the builder of the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, who found It oti be de- 
structive to the wood-wurk necessary in lay- 
ing the foundations uf that uscful structure, 
which it perforated In cvery direction. I¢ 
is fuund In other parte of the British and 
Irish conste, and has cven attracted notice 
in France by its perfurnting ravages into 
wooden piles, piers, jetties, and other struc- 
tures embedded in the sea. The small 
line by tho side of the figure denotes the 
natural size of this Lilliputian but destruc- 
tive Isopode. [Sec Cuskicka.) 


LITHOSIIDA. Thia family of Hetero- 
cerous Lepidoptera is of small extent, and 
the specics are weak and inactive : the budy 
Is slender; the antenum arc slender and s- 
taceuns ; the mouth considersbly developed, 
the maxilla being Jong and spiral, and the 
labial palpi of mentcrate size, and three- 
juinted : the thorax is net created, and the 
wings are comparatively of delicate struc- 
ture, and clongated. ‘Phe brillisnt colours 
uf sume of these inescts would ecem to iu- 
dicate that they flew by idlay , bat the con- 
trary is the canc. and their flight is shurt and 
feeble. The larva are cylindrical, often 
somewhat hairy, with six pectoral, eight 
ventral, and two anal feet: they are eolitary 
te their habits, and never reside either in a 
case or in a general tent-like web. There 
are ecveral exotic species of this family which 
are veery aplendid. ‘The species of the genus 
Lidweun found in this country are very 
sunibre ip coiuus. 
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( Anchenia gla- 
This saimal bears & strong reeem- 


‘ blanee to the Camel in form and structure, | 


It is @ uative 
, OW Muuth America, and is particularly plen- 
; Ohful ju Peru, where i¢ buhetits, in a wild 


toast be paeh faferiog in size. 
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state, the highest andl coldest parts of mo on- 
tains, feeding in nuuwruue bends. and Aying 
with grvat rapidity af the sight wf man. 
The ancient Peruvians, however, conpirtely 
sulatucd and domestirate] it aa 0 beast of 
 burthen, and to them it answered the sainc 
purposes a¢ the camel and dromedar uf 
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the old contincat. The geucral size uf the ; ihe mouth ; feeds on worms 
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Liama Is nearly that of « stag, or about four 
feet and « half in height, and six feet in 
h : the neck is very ong, and habitually 
upright ; the head is small; the eyes large 
and brilliant; the lips thick ; and the ears 
long and movable : the haunches are stightly : 
elevated ; and on the breast is a bunch which | 
constantly exudes a yellowish oily matter. | 
Ite general colour {fs « light brown, the under ; 
parts being whitish; and sometimes it Is; 
tched with darker and | 
lighter shades on different parts, and to have | 
a black stripe running down the back. The . 
tall is albuut five inches long, small, straight, 
and oli buy curved downwards. The hoofs 
are div . and terminated by small horny 
appendages, rounded above, am! on either - 
side somewhat curved. It has no upper | 
| cutting teeth. In the wild animal the 
rho be and shaggy ; in the domesticated 
{ stnoother and closer. It requires no care or 
{expense with respect to attendance of pro- 
| vision for hts sustenance ; it is satisHed with 
| wexetables, requiring neither corn nur hay ; 
' asad it even exceeds the came! in ite abeti- 
, pence and endurance of thint. The voice 
‘ of the Llama resembles the shrill pelsbing 
1 Of the horve. It is naturally patient 
, enduring ; but when angry or attacked, it 
otrikes with its feet, and ejecta from ite mouth 
'@ quantity of saliva, which is eaid to be of 
‘oo caustic @ nature as Ww inflame the skin 
fend produce alight eruptions, When the 
Spaniards invaded South America, it was, 
y kept in immense numbers for the purposes 
of trattic, and also for food; ite okin, also, ; 
was prepared as leather, and ite woul spun : 
‘ant manufactared inty cluth. Immense 
rnumbers were cousiantly employed in the 
' Sranspart of ure from the mines; the ordi- 
Bary lead of exch Liama was shvut lop Ibs, 
ond its rate of travelhng with this barthen 
over rugged muuntain pasres was from twelve 
it fifteen miles wader. At the present time, 
_ however, the hore, the ass, and especially 
the mule, which have been introduced from | 
Europe, have very generally superseded the | 
| Llama us beaste of burthen ; whalst the in- ° 
I troduction of the sheep, the guat, and the . 
i ox, hae remicred it less neeeseary as sflording - 
either fest, leather, or woul. The fheece of . 
the (fameacn, the pame usually given to the 
‘wodd Liama, is looger than that of the do- 
Meetrwated animal,and win much request 
fur the manulacture of many woollen ciothe : 
, of a dclicate texture. 


LOACH or LOCHE. (Coduta tarkatala.) 

A enal) sh, often found eccreted under 
@uues in stall, shallow, clear streams, and 
, which owims rapidly away when disturbed 
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by moving the atone. If 
’ foar inebes in length ; has six 
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eecte; and the flesh is avcounted excellent. 

head, back, and «ides are clouded and 
spotted with brown on a yellowish white 
ground; the fine spotted with dark brown ; 
and the belly and under surface white. 


TOBIVANELLUS. A genus of Birds 

j allied to the Lapwings, of which we may 
particularize the LopivaNkuuvs Lonates, 
or Wattien Pawit. This is an attractive 

; and showy bird, of the Plover kind, commvn 
‘ in moet parts of New South Wales, and when 
unmolested approaching sufficiently close to 
the dwellings of the settlers to permit ite 
. habits, ac. tu be minutely observed. In sume 
* districts, however, it has been much per- 
' secuted, and has become eo shy and distrust- 
' ful ae to obtain the name of the Alarm Bird, 
: from ite rising high in the air and screaming 
; @t the approsch of every intruder. It te 
; fois dem by a beautiful primrose-co- 
lou wattle, with which the colouring of 
' the bill and the bold eye closely assimilate ; 
the head, back of the neck, and siics uf the 
chest, are black; back, wing-coverta, and 
ecapularies, dark grayish-browa: primaries 
black ; tail white, croased near the extremity 

i by a broad band of black ; tand purplish red ; 
scales black; spur yellow. The colours of 

‘ the plumage are strongly contrasied ; and, 
' taken altogether, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Plovers yet discovered. 
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ary 


much of the carriage of the common En- 


ropean Pewit ( Maas lins crictatus, but a de- ‘ 


cided differcace is olwervable to ite mode of 
running, and in ite mere bold and aftractive 
manners." 


LOBSTER. (Homarus rulgare’ A crus- 
taccous animal, belonging to the eub-order 
Matcsorna, or demp-taiiet? Perapants strut 
constituting a species of Cancer, or crab. in 
the Linnean system). Lobsters are found 
in great plenty ebout many of the European 
shares; their general hetitation being in 
the clearest waters, about the ford of such 
rocks as impend over the wa. The boluur 


of thie anima! alive is a fine bigish black, © 


beautifully variegated with paler spute and 
clonds: it has a amuoth thorax; « short 
serrated meuut ; rery ey antenna, and 
between them two shorter bifid ones. The 
claws and fangs are large. the greater being 
tuberculated. and the lesser ecrratet on their 
interios edyer: it has four pair af oe the 
tai} hae six julnte; and the caudal fin te 
rounded. Thetwu great claws of the Lobster 
cometitute fs instruinente of provision and 
defcnee: they oprs like a pair of nippera, 
founeerse 4 strength. are notebed like 
saw, and take a firm hold. Heabiew thee 
powerful members, which may by cuncside red 


ae arma. the Lubster hae eight lege and s- 


tail ; the latter, expanded) laterally, being s 
very powerful indrument 
waiert. 
head. very email, aud furnished with cree, 
which are ertiie ue retractiic sf pleaesre. 
The seth, like that «f an insect. opens 

tudinaliy. ant le furnished with two 


The Ereasury af Patural Wistory ; | 


“ While | 
on the wing.’ Mr. Gould observes,“ it has. 


for motion in | 
Hetween the two claws bs placed the | 
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! of one long canal; and the spinal marrow 
i fe lodged in the breast-bone. 
| or place where the spawn je first produce, 


js situated backward towards the tall, where : 


a red substance is alwaya found, composed 


of a number of emai! spawna, too minute for ; 
excludon: from thie receptacle proceed two : 


canals, which apen on cach aide of tho junc- 
tures of the shell, towards the belly; and 
through thease s the «mall round 
particles, destined for the future young, 
descend to be excluded, and arranged under 
the tail. No souner do the young quit the 
parent Lobster than they scck refiige in the 
minute crevices of the rocks and other secure 
apertures; and in a few wecks they acquire 
hard, firm shells, which furnish them both 
with defensive and offerndve armaur. 

Like the crabs, they change thelr shelly 
covering annually ; previous to which pro- 
cess they appear sick, languid, and restless; 
no longer laboriously harrowing up the sand, 
or hunting for their prey, but lying torpid 
and motiunicss, as if in anxious expectation 
of their approaching fate. They acquire 
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‘the new shell in about three or four days, — 


} during which thine, being perfectly defence- 


‘Jeas, they became the prey, nut only of fish, |. 


: but also of such of their own especies as arc 
- not in the same condition. It je difficult to 
conceive hew they are able to draw the 
mueciea of their claws cut of thar hard 
covering ; but persune who have pald par- 
_tieular attention ta the subject say, that 
daring the plning state of the animal, before 
casting ite shell, the limb becomes coutracted 
to such a Segre as to be capable of being 
withdrawn throagh the joints and narrow 
pamage near the baly Like all ether cras- 
‘tacraus animals, ther onls increase in size 
> whilet in @ suff state; and on comparing the 
dimensions of the old shell with that of the 
new, the latter is frequently found to he 
one-third | r—asen amasing addition in 
auch a short interval, and which cannet be 
explained op any known principle uf animal 
vegetation. 

These animale are very sendhbic to the 
ahvack cominunicated to the Auld in which 
they lise. by the firing of cannon ; and the 
circumetauoe of Lobsters lowing their claws 
from (hie cauee, os from thunder-clape, fe 
well authenticated. The restoration of claws 
host thas, or from their frequent combate 
with each other, in which the vanegutsiert 
party generally jeaves one of hie litte in 

ko adversary’s grasp, may be readily ob- 
swerved, as the new limb scldem, if ever, 
altaine the size caf the former one. In the 
water they are very rapid du thele medione, 
and, when suddenly slartned, can spring Co 
1 greet dberadec. ney Offect their rmeireal 
in s tuck with surprtsing dexterity, throwing 
themectves into a passage darcly sufficient 
for thelr bodies to pam. Lsdetcrs tergin to 
breed In the spring. and cuntinue breeding 
In the meonthe 


- ee 


‘ ornck part of the summer. 
ef duly 

‘served io great nurobers tn the Httle ponds 
i teft by the tide among the forks. In sume 


and Augnat the young may te ob 
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fur the cotntntnation of tte fucd ; and | places Lobsters are raaght with Ube hand; § 


between them there ie a Sexy substance 


shaped ikea Vagus. The intestines conda | pute of (rapa, const 
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, bat they are generally taken by mrane of | 
ructed 


ot oeler twigs, and 
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ay pular Sictionary of Animatey 


5 they are then at- 
tached to a curd thrown into the sea, and 
their stations marked by means of buoys. 
Lobeters are esteemed a very rich snd 
nourtshing aliment; and they are generally 
in their best season 


sort, but few in the habite or conformations. 
LOBSTER MOTH. [See Stavrorvs.] 


LOCUSTS. 
insects, whose numbers and voracity consti- 


from the middie of 
| Qetober till the beginning of May. There . covered with them for an area of pearly 2000 
| are several varieties; with sume di 
‘fn the claws, the size, and the places of re- | by a north-west wind, they formed upon 
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(Lorustiia.) These noxious : hapridiny 


tute one of the severest pests of the hotter | 


le of ¢) 1 ¢ } i 
ee re te tae ene ene | wawanmy-o6 Locume: closely reenit 


Grasshoppers by Linnaus, under the genus 
Gryllua; but more modern entomologists 


have applied the term Saltatoria to them, ; 


on account of the power of les 
the species 
in many others where the scientific names 
of genera and subgenera (of Insects in par- 


ng which 


. theular) differ, sume unavoidable confusiun 


exists. They have coloured elytra, and 


covered by the lung nerrow wing- 
cascs, and frequently exhibiting biuc, green, 
or red colours: the antenna are short ; 
feet have only three joints: and the hind 
re are long, strung, and furmed for leap- 


$ she , 
: and in this DRRNOE Oh teed uh this place, we oteerved to the | 
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it is justly 


those pestilences which slmost 


ciate whel 
depopulate whole districts of country. Mr. : 


Barrow, in his “ Travels,” states, that in the 
southern parts of Africa the whule surface 
of the ground might literally be said to be 


square miles. When driven into the 


aER 


re for fifty miles a bank three or 
feet high, and when the wind was scout 
east the stench was so erful as to 
emelt at the distance of 150 miles: the si 


vali ag th daa Sacer og 
Tas tke election crepnicat deeription of 
as e p 

Aalpe ing the 


gf 


species (Gryllus migratorius) which he saw 
in South America, in 1635. 1% was at the 

re of the Cordillerss, near the village 
and river of Luxan. “Shortly before we 


ed cloud of a dark reddish- 
‘or some time, we had no 


southward a 
brown colour. 


: doubt but that it was thick amoke pro- 


wings, disposed when at rest in straight . 


ceeding from some great fire on the plains. 


‘ Soon afterwards we found it was a pest of 
: Jocusts. The Insecta overtook ua, as they 


‘ 
, 


ng. 
he most celebrated speck na 
The most cele species te the MicRa- : or three thousand above the ground. The 


Tony Lacrat (Gryllas mayrdtorius), which, 


of all the animale capable of injuring man- . 


kind, seem to possess the most dreadful 
powers of destruction. In Syria, Egypt, and 
almost all the suuth of ‘la. these jusects 
make thelr appearance in legions, and carry 
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deeolation with them. ina fcw hours changing 
the nnwt fertile provinces inte barren de- 
sorte, and darkening Ube sir by Char mume- 
hers. This fucmiitable Locust bb generally 
of a brownteh colour, varied wid pale red, 
and the Jegs are of a bluish cast = Happily 
fur mankind, this awful visitation is pot 
frequently repeated , for Uney are uften not 
ony the procurear af famine, but, when 
they dbe, ¢ trvfaction which arises frum 


a 


thels ingoneeivable number ise great, that j World as an article of food ; and sold, 


tem a 
am 


_the main body was impervicus to sigh 


an 


oe eet. 


} ward and forward. 


the Were travelling northward, by the aid of 


a light breeze, at the rate, I should sup- 
pose, of ten or fifteen miles an hour. The 
tnain body filled the alr from a height of 
twenty feet, to that. as it appeared, of two 


nuise of their approach was that of a strung 
breeze passing through the rigging of a ship. 
The aky seen through the advanced guard 
appeared like a mezzotinto engraving, bat 
t; 
they were not, however, sw thick but that 
they could escape from a stick moved back- 
When they alighted 


they were more numerous than the leaves 


‘in a field, and changed the grven into a red- 
. dish cvluur ; Uhe swarm having once alighted, | 


Pow 


the individuals flew from side to aide in any 
direction. Of counme this swarm cannot even 
be curnpared to thowe of the Eastern world, 
yet it was sufficient to make the well-known 
rer eiaaa of their ravages more intel- 
igibie. ° 

But to reconnt the various devrastatinons 
which thre famished inawets have at differ- 
eul tunes occasioned, would be endless. 
They have sveral times visited Poland and 


, the south of Europe in amazing numbers ; 


‘ however, the cold and humidity 


and instancea have been known uf their 
raching our own cvssts: happily for us, 
the eli- 


Researches,” | 


887 | 


as the cause of some of | 
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prxloction. 
(me of the largest Locusts known bs the 


Cruties cristatus of Linnwus, @ highly braw- | 
tiful species; being of a bright red, with | 


the body annulated with Dieck. and the legs 


varied with yellow : the upper wings marked — 
altcruately with dark and pale grees; the | 


tranaverse wavy streaks: its 
jength ie about four inches; and the ex- 


panse of wings when fully extended absut .. 
sven and a half, These, with other large | 


kits, are made use uf 
both 


ee ees 
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in sume parts of tie | 
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fresh and salted, in the markets of some : 
w the 


be Creagury 


parts of the Levant. Masselquist, alluding 
in the New ‘Testament in 
ohn the Baptist is said to have fed 


om Locusts and wild honcy, thus expresace 


ne fuod of this holy man, urge that 
this Insect is an unaccustomary and unna- 


‘tural food; but they would soon be con- 
» Vineed to the ountrary, if they would travel 
’ hither, to Egypt. Arabia, or Syria. and take 


a meal with the Arabs. Roasted Locusts 
are af this time eaten by the Arabs, at the 
proper season, when they can procure them ; 


, wo Ubat in all probability thie dish had been 


used in the time of St. Juha.” He further 
eave, that when corn is scarce the Arabians 

nd the Locusts in handmills, or pound 
them in stone mortars, and bake them as 


; bread ; that he has frequently seen Locusts 
* weed by the Arabians, even when there was 
no acarcity of corn ; but then they atew them 
' with butter, and make them into sa kind of 


fricaser, the flavour of which is by no means 
dimgreeable. Later travellers have fully 
confirmed thease remarks. We may accord- 
ingly ece the folly of that dispute ameng 
Divines about the nature of St. John's food 
fu the wilderness — some maintaining that 
the word in the original text means the 
frult of a certain tree; o€gecrs that « specics 
of bird is intended, ke. ; while thow who 
adhered to the dateral meaning werc (he 
only ones who were bola consstent and 
orthodox. 

To give a dewripthon of the various specics 
of Locusta, woukd cutend this articte to an 
unreasmabic Jength, ard at the same thin 
affurd but litte af wetlul tefermetion : it 
may be woocseary, however, to alow how ie 
three large croups oe genens ies te die- 
tingauishen from cach wile: -~ feroediwm, 
OSydae breasted Lecuete ) The thutat and 
Wing-cuvere of whiney dime trdetee ) BM pine 
jeeting spine in the mmdbile of whe brvast ; 
adn Ditth pacerting cusiacn tatween the 
nalisof all the fewt. uo Laensta Lanusts 
preper.t) The thoras.end usually the whiug- 
ovvers alee? oniinasy dinecnesome 5 ti poo- 
jecting sgdne tu Use middie of the breasts; 
cushigus between the naile uf the fort. 
Tariz, «Grae Leet > The thera: 
ereaily prvi gest. tape ring ter a pocbset factetsal 
and cereting the whose of the tach te the 
eatrembiy of the alabwtnen, wing qovers 
exreedingiy minute, consisting only ot a 
Hitite acake wn each aide of the tiady . fene- 
part A the Leraet forming a prujectivn like 
Scravas or etackh, te rrecive the hewer part 
«Che bead : na sgt to Use middie -4 the 
Dremst ; nies cuchieases betwen Che nalia 

“ Ie the South fF ramce.”’ sexe Dr. Thaad- 
deus Hastie, “the propie make a busine, 
ef ccflain seamrne tf the youl, dt evstier ting 
Lacuela and theit exge, the latter tring 
farmed out «af the geod jee Little mae 
ecwenties and eviend with oat of gum in 
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whieh they are caveiogped by the inerte. 


Rewards ate offered and pobt fort these cod. 
leetion,, haifa franc teing given fi a bilo 
gramine -absut 4 ib. Soe. evediiagede. of 
Line doserte, and eo quarter of @ frend for the 
ene wright of ‘it eggs. At Une rate 
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twenty thousand francs were paid in Mar- 


‘ seitles, and twenty-five thousand in Arics, 


. himself: “They who deny insects to have , 
‘been th 


nm 
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in the year 1613 ; in 1824, five thuuaand five 
hundred and forty-two, and in 1425, six 
thousand two hundred france were A difu 
Marecilles. It ia stated that an active boy 
can collect from six to seven kilogramines 
(or from 13 1b. Sox. to 15 1b. 7 on.) of eggs in 
one day. The Locusts are taken by means 
of a piece of stout cloth, carried by four per- 
rons, two of whom draw it rapidly along, » 
that the edge may eweep over the surface of 
the soil, and the two others hold up the cloth 
behind at an angle of furty-five degrees. 
Thia contrivance scems to operate somewhat 
ke a horse-rake, in gathering the inavcta 
inte winrows or heaps, from which they are 
epcedily transferred to large sacks. A sume- 
what aimilar plan hasbeen successfully tried 
in this country (United States of America), 
as appears by an account published in the 
“New England Farmer.” 





_—_ 


It ts there stated | 


that, in July, 1824, Mr. Arnold Thompeon, . 
of Epsom, New Hampahire, caught, in one j 


evening, between the huure of cight and 


teclve, in his own and hisncighbours grain- ; 


fickis, five bushels aud three pecks of grase- 
hopper, of more properly locusts. 
of catchin 


which was eed as the front part of the drag 
The pole extended beyginld the width of the 
sheets, as tee admit persons af buth sides 
to draw it forward At the sides of the drag, 
braces cxateniled from the pole to rabee the 


bark part considcrally from the grvunid, w ; 


that the grasshoppers could net cerape. 
After running the drag alent a deren rods 
with ragitity, the braces were taken out, 
and the esheets deubled over; Une lowes 
were then ewept frum cach cod towards the 
eeptre ofthe sheet. where was ican opening 


to the trouth of a bag which held about half: 
abuchel, whens dryanited and tied up, the . 
drag was again opened and ready to prooccd. | 


His tiente | 
them was by attaching tee 
sheets together, and fastening them toa pole, | 


at em eo 
wwe re eee 


me tee 
— 


ae. 


When this tag wae Giied os me bo bere | 
burtheneme, cthelr weight be abut the | 
some as that of the same tneasure uf curn,) ., 


the hag was «gamed tute @ lager one, and . 


the grasshopper received inte anew depanil. 


The drag can te ueed onty in the evening, 


when the graeboppen ane perched on the -- 


fopofthe grin Hier snner of destres ing 
theo wae hs fips ing the Jarge tage ite o 
Rhetthe of tashiog water When ladies, they 
had so rrdidish appears. and made a Lie 
feast fur Ure farmer's buge.’” 


LONGICUOBN ES, of LONGICORN 


BEETLES. The uatac given to @ tribe of 
Cbaple rue theecte, coe Baetion @hich an 
eeality disking aed cf boy Qhe gaeat length of 


the antcnna, aid by the feet thaws jutnte of 
the tarsi being furniebe tt with ated The | 


larva moetly moolkde sn the biterter of Lewes, 
or uteler the bark. ana ans eithion whut 
eatitute of feet, or have thet serpy anal 
eth to thete jartea ead portort etate, tnt 
Mhcwiasly in the fumes, they do much 
KjUry tr tegetation «Sete of the Erogdcal 


ayeeere afe brilpantiy estepird ; end wane | 


are remartathin fo2 culasling an agrecable 
sraseh y cabuar 


NE RE rd swe Tn 


woeeRe te 


ee OE aN MO 
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Mr. Weatwood observes ; “ From the habits | most brilliant coloured plumage. The cir- 
of these insects, in burrowing into the very | cumference of the eye and the cheeks are 
heart of solid timber, there can be no doubt | destitute of feathers: the upper tble 
| that the marvellous accounts which we con- | pbs ides, the under one very much, « 
| atantly meet with in the journals of the | structure which fs very important to thie 

discovery of inecctas, in cutting up logs of : bird, aa it enables it to rom up bulbs, upon 
1 wood (especially foreign timber), relate to | which it chiefly feeds. The best known spe- 
the larva, or pertert states, of these insects; | cies, which was named after Sir Elijah impey 
and it is owing te the same circumstance | by Dr. Latham (1. /mpeyanus or refulgens) 


swelled by the Introduction of pumerous | tains; ands pair, in May, 1447, were brought 
spectes, which have, indeed, been captured | allve to this country. The crest and the 


' Jegitimate claim to 
i having been entirely produced from larvae {and resplendent colours, reflecting various 
bimported in timber from abroad. « ¢« »# i hues of gold. copper, sapphire, and emerald. 
' From the large size of many of these larve, ; The tail is of a reddish chestnut ; the rump 
and the long period during which they re- j white. The female and young are brown, 
tuain in that state, it may casily be con- | varied with gray and tawny yellow. It is 
cvived that they do much damage to trees, to be hoped that thls fine species may be do- 
boring very deeply, and cutting channels ' miciled in this country. It can easily be 
iuto them. A few species appear to eubsist | bruught down to the plains of India, but, 
ee larva eae c “ oe Lares | from the great heat, it seldom long survives. 
PARE ees ay. resurtiGe | tran LAORTS. (Loruor Stenope.) A 
8. j oye. genus of 
lignivorous habits le exhibited in thelr geo- | Guadramkbots waimalx eid en the Lae 


( Srephicnl dinribation 1. thet re mea tmurs. They have a short muzzle, slender 


rs portion. iy great. and their habits entirely 


, thickly wouded districts uf Suul 
poesssing a far ter number of species 
(and theee, too, of the largest size> than are ; 
, to be found in corresponding latitudes tn | 
Africas the speedy decay of vegetable mat- ' 
- ter requiri the presence of great quan- . 
tities of euch insects. In India but very 
_ few gigantic species of Longicornes are to by 
found.‘ { 
LONGIPENNES. Cuvicr's name for a 


family of aquatic birds, whose wings are re- | 
* wnarkably jung, their powers of flight pro- 


a 





‘marine. The beak is hooked at the top, and 
the hind tue ls wanting. The Aisatrow . OLAW Paces LEWTR. 
, furnishes an example. j (ities vaavrgnmarca) 
:, . LONGIROSTRES. The name given by bady, no tail, be approximsting eves, and 
- Cuvier @ eo tribe of wading birda, divided sough tongue. species only are known, 
Into families and genera, and distinguished! both of which are natives uf the East Indies, 


a 


douche oa 
ee te} 


‘principally by the length and tenuity of the Snort-cimsen Lanis: Lemar tardigra- 
thelr bills. ‘dm, and the Siesorr Lois: Lemur graci- 


LOPHIADAE A tribe of spiny-finned | fesy: the latter is remarkable fur the dispro- 


alee 


of ite fore-armsa, Thev are nocturnal and 


corpus tring ww clongated as to form a curt teal in their halite: they subsist on 


of erm, — the pectoral fine are sup- 


rted. Largalenee tortea, ut Angier, ; 
fy : rupeds, and have an cxcemively siow t. 
the type of this fasnily. { During the day they sleep clingtng abe 
LAPHIUS. (See Ancrasg.} beanch: at night they prowl among the 


LOPHOBRANCHIL An onder of osseous | S'reet boughs in juest of fuod. Nothing can 


eecage the scrutiny uf their large giari 
ehes, distinguished by the structure uf orbe, or the tenacity of thelr grasp; an 


, Ueets gills, which are in the form of small os they have Red their victim, ther 


ote eee reer Sn, 


routnl iufte, dispemed in pairs, aad s Veaat ; : 
. cautiously and aeiselessly approach it 
along the branchial archea. They are alse it | ithe heir a 


further dl ulshel by having thetr ne ge a 

covered with shields or cenail ‘pinies: w i «The genus Lorw.” Mr. Ben observes, 

. oft ive it angular form. . Sve Pire- | it his‘ Gardens and Menagerie OF the Zunlo- 

ee cae a Rc to { gical Suciety,” “forms part of that division 

pees ! of the Quadrumanous order which is eseen- 

LAYPHOPHORUS, or IMPEYAN PHEA- | tially distinguished by an unequal number 
BANT ,; in India ale called Movwach. A | of irregular disposition of the incisor teeth 


apm 


| genus of gallinsceous birds, belonging ty the in the two jawe; terminal sostrils with «i 
| asant tribe, having the head eurmeuuated ' neous openings, aud « long subulate or 


hy an egret. the feathers In the male being. sickle-shaped claw apon the fore-fager of | 


' sery much clongated. ‘The tall is large and the hinder hands, all the rest uf Ue nails 


rf fal, Ue tail-coreria short, the male is of the being Qat aml rounded Uke Une of the ‘ 


Fre NMR eM BAR WN ese . woo 
PU rE CR IT ii enN Mane: vuln DERACg FY FR NO A IO PENILE REMY INS SISO Sweet meta: 
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that our English catalogues have been | scems to be commun in the Himslaya moun- | 


alive in this country, but which have no ' greater part of the plumage of the back fn | 
ie regarded as natives, | the male is composed of the most beautiful , 


fishes, distinguished by the bones of the Portionasle length of ite limbs, and especially . 


insects, ocvamcnally un small birds or quad- | 
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of the monkeys and of man. 


+ ee ek ree Renee te ee eee ee ees 


fbr Creasurp ‘of Patural ‘Pistory ; 


re ne ween. 


D omipeconanemetemmnendten 


breakfast, after which he commonly took a 





| 


ater 
The Loris differs from the other genera of | short nap; but when the sun was quite set, . 


thie family in having four incisor: in the 
upper jaw, placed iu paire with a vacant 
mee between, and six to the lower, directed 
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SL ENIRKN TORS aNt Pan: OF wn 
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aise: tecive molars above and ten below ; 
a short roundel head, anid litte or no tail, 
ee 0 © In addition to there primary cha- 
racters, the Loc are distinzulehe! by large 


ry 


SO ee re eee ro ot: 


praminent eyes, placed in trent of the head 
and at no great distance from each other ; - 


shurt can, scarcely eee through the hair 
with which at are Invested, a el a 
tong : | mntrels Fahad hevond the 
mouth and sarnwun 
and thianibe widely separated from the fin- 
nm. both oo the fore and hinder hands." 
Litue is known of the hablo af the Loris 
tn o state of nature ; but the fullowing de- 
achipiinn of one in confivement be from the 
pen of tir W. Jones. - In his maanern je 
wae for the mast part gentic, except in the 
ould season, when his temper acetted «hills 


: changed: and his Creator, who made hiss 


Caen 


a 





' 


i 


ee ee ee Teed 


ow eentibie uf cold, to which he muet ofien 
have beet expoaed even in hie native forests, 
ae dom, probably for Chat reaeon, Lie thork 
which we rarcly eee un animale in Ure 
tropical climates to me, ehe net only con- 
Stantiy fed hie, but bathed him te ice a week 
in water sconnvslated fo the ecacuns, end 
whan he cicatty ditingyished from others, 
bee wae at all Gimme grateful, bat when | 
didarbed hie in winters, he waa esvalls in- 
dignent, sid scxmed G. ecpreech tne with 
the uneas:eece which be feit, Use) no san 
stibe me bal been cmitiol tu borp 
him ee ae degree of warmth «© & «@ © 
Yen hal! an bear after suntin to half an 
Porst torfewe atteeet be elegt without later- 
trina, reviled ug like a lerdgehag ; enrl, ae 
own os he awoke, he began ty prepare hor: 
eel! fur the labesare of Ase apprveching dar, 
Licking end drawing Limert{ Nhe a cat. on 
omtathe waich the fexttality af hie nerk 
and limite eralsied bite te porrticcmn very centr 
pictels | he wes thes ready fur we slight 


ei by ataked muzzte,- 


coos 
2 a AO a REN HUNT aN Sane ry 


he recovered ali his vivacity. 


His ordinary | 


fuod wae the sweet fruit of this country 4 | 
Plautains always, and mangoes dnring the - 
quely furwards; canines of modcrate : season; but he refused peaches, and was not | 


fond of wulberrica, or even of gualavan: 
mitk he lapped cagerly, but was contented 
with plain water. In general he was not 
voracious, but never appeared satiated with 


grasshoppers, and pasewd the whole night, | 


while the bot scasun lasted, tn prowling fur 
them. 


LORY. A name given to several birds 
of the Parrot tribe, from thelr frequently 
repeating Che word. ‘Phey arc remarkable 
for their brilliant colours, dense soft plamage, 
aud cumparatively feeble beaks. They are 
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very active aral gay, cvenincaptivity, They 
ate found for the toot part in the Moluceaa, 
and are hell in great cotimation in mane 
parta cof the East. Mans cd the epericn are 
very deciie and famtinar. The follue ing 
are of great beauty. 


The Cotsaggn Lawy. if Darius dem 
evtia y Thie epecios be about the shec of a 
cummean pigeem , general colour of the bey 
ewarlet: the wings grave green, with the 
rise of the eheaiiders tue, and the tage of 
the quill feathers rather ducky : accuse the 
breast is a mumlerately teoed yellow tue, 
wincelumes Saved of Intertniacd elth a 
portlon of red. Chighs slalet-blue . ernarn of 
the bead siviet- black , ldil deep yellow ; 
under covrerts cf the wings vhict- blue; stad 
the onder surface of the tail toclining te 
purple. It te lively, gey. and remarkable 
fur Me distinctness uf ulicrance. 


Cesam Loeyv. clare pirredes.) Sige 
of the preceding 4 celuus erariet, etth dev p 
green wings art thighs : eheulrter Sige 
cliew 1 pe of the wings lactining te apabeg. 
en: tall geuetacy if the eatin eerie 
colour with Ube reetof the glumace for abet 
half ite length, the retnainder tive, but the 
two middle tall- feathers of @ green Jase. 


Maes ke Berey, iderme cvrulraatas > 
The head, werk, beady, acd conesio of the 
tes. areef a chloing © ariet bre, evcy pet lee 
feathere on the lower peste the tach te. 
hind, which art typ with setluw., ‘The 
Qteater quills uf the witge aze a dark green, 


acorys 
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and those which fall over them are a lighter 
reen, The upper part of the tail is of a 
bright blue colour, the central feathers being 
slightly tinted with green. The crown of 
' the head is red; and the legs and feet are 
| of a blue-black. 


Rasan Lony. (Loriua rajah.) The co- 
‘four of this aplendid bird le a vivid scarlet, 
‘with the wings entirely golden yellow: on 

the top of the head is a bread spot of the 
same colour, and across the breast a broad 
bar: the thighs are yellow; the bill yellow- 
Ish white ; and the legs blackish. 

f 
| 
i 
H 
i 
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Kixo Lory. (Aprowmictua 
The habitat of this Scey and noble specics 
is New South Wailea, where it te enid to be 

almost wholly confiued to the brushes, ae it 
there finds o plentiful supply of sceda, fruit, 
and berries; but we find in Mr. Gould's 
description, that" when the Indian corn bs 
becoming ripe it leaves its umbrageous abode 
and sallice forth in large flucke, which commit 
reat devastation on the rijyening grain.” 
The axes differ very consblerably in the 
colouring of the plunsage ; the sale has the 
head, neck, and ell the ander surface wcarlet; 
beck and wings green. the inner webs of the 
primaries and secondaries being black : 
along the scapularies a broad line of pale 
verisgrle green; the rump anit upper tail- 
' coverte rich deep tlic; tall black: bill 
, scarlet; lege orarly brown. The female 
i Irae the head and all the upper surface green; 
. throat and cheat green tinget with red; ab- 
. demen and under tail-coverts scarlet; rump 
i dull blue; two centre tall feathers green; 
; the remainder green, passing into bluish 
black; sud with « rose coloured spot at the 
extremity of the under surface. — Another 
specles, the Ren wimesar Perey: A parveswnict aa 
er ythropterne), is sald by Mr. Gould to have 
much of the character of the King Lary. 
being murose. baudocile, shy, and wary : and 
be as cxchusisels an inhabitant of the in- 
leriur of Australia as ile near ally the Kio 
Lary iv a dentzcn of the thick brushes which 
He further tells hie 


ulatun.) 


wen eee ee 


extend alung the evast. 


prefabs ahich stretch over and diversify the 
arid plaine of the great Austraiian basin. 
are tenanted with thousands of thie bird, 
teeides Numerous other spewics, roamir g 
about cither in small com anins of six or 
eight, oe in fockeaf a much grvater wumber. 
Is ts beyond the poweref my pen seve Mr. 
Gioukly to desetibe or give s just idea of the 
eutecrne beasty of Ure sppearance of the 
Red etnged Lory when seen amoung the 
siivery branches uf the acacia, particularly 
wheo the flacks compre 6 large number of 
adult malre. the gorges ocariet of who 
shoulders offere wm striking & contrast to the 
surrueanding objects. 
'  RAITTIAL A genne of Molinwa, closely 
| fercmiding FPatetle: bot Os stelle are 
generally rather Matter, sud have the agrx 
| placed suimewhal nearee the  postcrar 
margin. 
TA0U GE Pecdornte.) A gonus of para- 
dAtic apices, inost dbeagreeable and unseemly 
tw us, bron the kice that invariably accu. 
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391 | 
panies their nee — viz. that ¢ are | 
seldom prevalent where cleanliness is not | 
wholly neglected. They are characterized 
by having six feet formined for walking, 
mouth furnished with a proboscis, antenne 
as long as the thorax, and the abdomen 
deprewed, and formed uf several se ts. 
They undergo no metamorphosis, they are 
very prolific, and their generations succeed 
each other very rapidly. The number of 
species ts very coneiderable ; for not only 
are the human race, but many animals alev, 
subject to the intrusive visite of ite pecu- 
bar parasite. 4 
The Pediculua humana, or eommon louse, ‘| 
is distinguished by ite pale and Hvid enlonr, ° 
and lobated, oval ahduinca. It is produced | 
from a small oval egg, popelar!y called a 
nit, fastened or agglutinated by its amaller 
end t) the hair on which it is deposited. ; 
From this egg proceeds the insect, complete ; 
j in all ite pe and differing only from the | 
; Parent an mal in ite smaller size. When 
, examined hy the mnleraseype the principal ; 
| Sppearances are a9 follow: the trunk or . 
roluacia, whirh is generally concealed in | 
ta sheath or tube, fs of a very sharp form, | 
1 and is furnished, towards its upper part, | 
| 
j 
| 
t 
i 
| 
{ 
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with a few reversed aculei or prickles: the | 
eyes are large. smooth, and black; the | 
stomach and intestines, which possess the | 
' greater part of the aldlominal cas ity, afford . 
‘an extremely distinct and curious view of ; 
the peristaltic motion ; while the ramifica- | 
tions of the trachea: or respiratory tubes ap- |! 
(gear dispersed throughout varivus parts of ; 
the animal: the lege are short, and termi- 
inated by a sharp-puinted dunble claw; and | 
‘ the imeect ic everywhere covered by a strong | 
i Granulated shin. It would be as unnecessary | 
, aa disgueting to dwell un the habite of this : 
-dnecet. Gr on the dreadful and fossheome | 
disease by which. in ancient Cilnes, Cie baumaa . 
, Face was visited. amd from which Herod, 
; Antiuchus, Callisthenes, SyHa, and many - 
jothery, are said tu have perished. Thowe | 
. whe weuld studs the history, scientific and | 
‘ popular, of these parasites, niust take al- 
vantage of Mr. Denny's eclaburate wurk : the 
‘number uf species found oo Birds, &e., in | 
this and uther countries, is Very great. 


' LOVE-BIRD. (Pevtta-sia.: The name — 
ren te a beantifal and diminutive group of 
ake belonging to the f'scttacake. They 

are distingutstied by the tail being eer d 

‘ greduated: they are found in both condi- 

nevis; and are minarkabic for having no | 

* fuscula, 


LAXIA. A genasof Conirostral passerine | 
rie. remarkable on account of the peeulier | 
cooformation of the bl, which is oampresed, | 
and the two mandibles so ly curved, ; 

‘that tncir points cru each . (See: 
' UMssBins.! 


i LUCANIDE. {Sraq Baretas.} Aa 
important family of Coleuptervas ingeis | 
; Compriaug some of very large dimensions, | 
» The Lerwusenke are disingyi by having { 
the anfceno2 terminated by 6 elub, ; 
composed of several of the apieal joints; by | 
i the legs being robust, the anterivg tibia being j 
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. size of the mandibles. 
fleshy 
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generally dilated and toothed ; by the males 
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of many epecics having singular horne aff xed 
to the head and thorax; and by the great 
The larvae are nine 

having the extremity of the 
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. body curved towards the breast, vo that it 


is not able to creep pon a fiat surface, but 
eomnpelled to lie on ite side. Beth in their 
larva and perfvect states these insects are 
hertirurous, their habite, however, varying 
in the different families, acenrding to their | 
eeveral structures. The family is of mode- ‘ 
rate extent, and buat sparingly scattered over 
the globe. — Amangst the exotic genera, the 
beautiful Austratian genus Lesmprima is dis- 


tinguished by its splendid metallic colouring, | 


- dibles. and the large 
' exivemity of the anteric 


the remarkable porrected and villose man- 
ntate which arme the 
thar of the males. 
— Another met remarkable genus is ('Ass- 
soyrathus. tin which the mandibles are longer , 
than the body, rather slender, bent down | 


" fowands the tip, where they are suddenly re- ; 


flexed ; they are alow furnished on the ander { 
side at the base sith along horn: the colours } 
of this genus are exceedingly splendid and 
metallic. 

The heeties of this family fly abroad during 
the night, and frequentiy enter houers at 
that tine, somewhat to the slarmn of the uc- 
¢upants; but they are not venomous, and | 
never eheie to bite without provucation. 
They pase the day on the trunks of trees, 


ET 


' and Hive upun the sap, for procuring which 
. the brashes of thet: jaws and Ij) seem to be 


’ bexdied insects. for (he purpose of suck ing 


They sre said aleo occasionally 
scize calerpiilare and viber euft- 
oul 


Ww te and 


4 


‘ theirs jase. They lay their eggs in crevices 


- Of the bark of trees. eepecially near the roots, | 
- where t 


may aometimes be seen thus em- 
ployed. grubs of Use jarge hinds are. 
onid to be sit yeare bn coming to their growth, 

living elf thie time in the trunke and rude | 


" off trees, boring inte the solid wond, and re- 
. ducing 1 ts o gubstance reeemiding very | 


t 


orn ceatalamnataaanevabeaneahennatt aatamndiiicebeanaseddonmeed 
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courses eawduel ; aed the injury thus caused | 
ed them {© sometimes very tele. 
hen they have arrived ef their fulj size, 
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Patural Pistarp ; 

eampoeed of gnawed particles of wood and 
bark stuck together and lined with a kini of 
give: within these pods they are transformed 
to pups, of a yellowish white colour, having 
the body and all the limbs of the future 
beetle encased in a whitish film, which being 
thrown off in due time, the insects appear in 
the beetle form, burat the walls of thelr pri- 
son, crawl through the passages the larvae 
had gnawed, and come forth on the outalde 
of the trees. Our figure represents the Lu- 





Terrance 


cana Ther, a very common Rraazilian spe- 
ches; but we may rather refer to the commun 
Stag-bevtic ( Lurnans cervus), a highly che- 
racteristic specica of the group, which te even 
fly ing about in the evening, In the middle of 


1HwX, 


summer, eapecially round the oaks, apon the | 


wow! of which the larva feeds; remaining 
in that state for several years, befure under- 
gving its final transformation. 


LUCERNARIA. A genus of Polypi be- 
sgl te the Aatiata. They affix them- 
eclves by a slender peduncle to sea- weeds 
and other substances. The upper part ex- 
pands like an inverte! perasul, and ie sur- 
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reundal by numerous tentacula: and be- 
tween thew are eight coca, proceeding from 
the stuinach. ead containing ared granulated 
matter, £ aurerula, neve figured, hae the 
border ortarrnal, with a trundle uf tentacula 
in cach division. 


LUCINA. A genus of bivalve Molinesa, 
or ot many Jes, both reacni and 
foedi, and very universally diffused. The 
still be nearly round, inequilateral, and re- 


j  dintely striated ; loners small and pointed ; | 
‘ they caciure themesives in egg-shaped pula, ; the auter surface eculptured, the interior 
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often punctured with small holes; cardinal 
and latcral teeth distinct, but variable in 
number. The fuot of the animal is long and 
cylindrical. 


LUMBRICUS. A genus of worms in the 
T.innwan system, which the common 
Earth-worm ia the type. They generally 
live beneath the surface of the ground, either 
perforating the dry ell, or burying them- 
selves in mud, where many of them lead a 
semi-aquatic life. (See Eantit-wons.) 


LUMP-FISH. (Cyeloptcrua lumpus.) A 
Malacopterygious fish, deriving ite name 
from the clumsiness of ite form : Ita height 
being about half its length, and its thicknens 
about half ite height. The names Lusap- 
SccKes and Coca Papp.e are also given to 
St. These fish are very remarkable for the 
manner in which thelr ventral fins are ar- 
ranged. They are united by a membrane 
so as by form a kind of oval and concave dise; 
by means of which they are enabled to adbere 
with great force to any mubstance to which 
they apply themacives. 
the genus, sometimes weighs seven pounds. 
The k is arched and sharp, of a blackish 
colour, variegated with bruwn ; the budy is 
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« .) 
covered over with sharp, black tubercles ; and 


on each side there are three rows of large - 


heny scales, and another on the back. The 
great resort of this species is un the Northern 
eras, about the coast of Greeniand : it ts also 
caught in many parts of the British seas, 
during the spring season ; when it approaches 
the shore for the parpose uf depusiting ite 
spawn. In the Northern seas great numbers 
af them are devoured by the wals, who av al- 
low all but the skins. quantities of which, 
thus emptied, are seen floating about in the 
spring months; and it ds saist that the spats 
where the seals carry on their deprodationa 
can be readily distinguished by the emeath- 
ness of (he water. [ts power of adhesiun is 
truly wonderful. Pennant says, ~ that on 
lacing a Gch of this species, just caught, 
nio a pall of water, iC fined fact?! « firmly 
to the buttom, that on taking it by the tail, 
the whole pail by that meane was lifter, 
though it held eure gallons. and chat with- 
out nomoving the Bah from ite held” The 
colours of the Lump-fish, when in the highest 
perfection, combine variuus shades of biuc, 
purple, aud rich vrange ; and in the month 
of March it may be frequently seen in the 
shops of Landon tehmongers, suspended by 
the mitidle of the hack, ite singular form and 
brilliant qvloure Leing sure te atiract the 
attention of the public. 
and tneipid; but the Greenlanders gladly 
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LURCHER. Aspecies of Dog whoee prin- 
cipal use is to assist the poacher In his ne- 
farious and demoralizing: nocturnal trade. 
It is AS tab to be descende) from the Shep- 
herd’s Dog and the Greyhound, exhibiting 
the stout, rough, homely character of the 
former, combined with the long muzzle and 
limbe of the latter. It is not so tall as the 
Greyhound ; itshair is rough and wiry ; the 
ears are half erect ; and the tail is short and 
pendent. None of the canine species evince 


more sagacity, or serve their masters with | 


more fidelity. Whether it be required to 
drive partridges into the net, to run down 
a hare, to seize a fallow-deer, or to start a 
rabbit, the Lurcher pursues his object in 
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silence, and with so much skill as to render | 
almost useless tothe owner of him any other 


description of sporting dog. 


LUTRARIA. A ue of Conchifera, 
found in the sand at the mouth of rivers in 
temperate climates. Foot of the animal 
sharp, oval, and kmg. The shell is inequi- 
Jateral, oblong or ovate, gaping at both ex- 

tremitices ; hinge with two cardinal tecth in 

one valve, and a triangular pit: no lateral 
j teeth; in which respect it differs frum the 
; genus Mactra, which it otherwkse much re- 
sermmbies. 


LYC.ENA. A genus of Butterflies closely 
allied to Palyonusnatu., Referring the stu- 
dent te the work uf Messrs. Doubleday and 


{ Hewiteon, we here restrict oursclves to the 
} notice of two British species. 


{The Lyc.rsa Dispar, or Lance Coprer 
i Hs treeecr. [tis gencrally remarked that 
: this splendid inert is chiefly confined to the 
; lenny counties of Cambridge and Hunting- 

don, and the neighbuuring ones of Suffolk 

and Norfolk. The upper surface of the 
, Wings of the male are a brilliant copper 
; cvlour, with an obscure row of spots towards 
jthe tip; the costal and posterior margina, 
jand a patch at the bas. black ; the posterior, 
cawith o slender oblong discoidal line, and the 
i margina black ; beneath, the anterior wings 
‘are pale fuleous vrange, with ten distinet 


r 


Cerehi, with a larze black pupil and slender 
(white iris: posterior wings bluish, with an 
clongate diwniia!l stewak, and numerous 
rather obsolete ceeili,with a black pupil and 
, pale blue tris: the hinder margin is deep 
arange, except where it unites with the 
anterior, margined internally and externally 
with a srics uf black spots In the female 
the anterior wings aleve are divested of the 
ghee so cma«picucus in Ure male, and have 
alae of ten tiack spots, two or three af which 
are placed near the base of the oostai i 
the rest in an arcuate? bend near the tip: 
the posterior wings are dusky brown, with 
the nervures and adentculated hinder band 





copper-coluured. The ocelisted spots vary — 


considerably ino both ecxes. Cate’ 
bright green, and somewhat hairy, wif 


illar 
in- 
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nunicrable white dots: it feeds upon a kind , 


of duck. The chrysalis is at ficst 
afterwards pale ash, with a dark dorsal line, 
and two abbreviated white ones un each side. 


{The Lrc.uxa PHicas, of Swann Correa 


we moe 


avail themselves of the arrival of the species. | Burtagy.3. Une very part of our land, a0 
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; well as on the adjacent continent, this pretty { cloud obscure the aun, or a breeze chill the 
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Butterfly is tolerably abundant on commons, | air, their ardour becomes abated, and con- 
roadsides, pastures, and heathe. The an- | 


i are seldom dieturbed, when basking on a ; 


tention ceases, The poe pee c 
combat even with itskindred. Twoof them 
! knot of asters ju September, without mutual 


| strife ensuing.” 
LYC.ENID.E. A family of lepidopterous 


{nvects, comprising several distinot groupe | 
of amall, but beautiful Butterfiles, including | 


Polyommati, or the Blues ; 


Lycrner, or the | 


{ Coppers; and Theeler, or the Hair-atreake. | 


| The m 


ority of these have at Icast the anal | 


aneiest not the entire under surface of the | 
w 


ug, ornamented with cye-like 


Giscoiial apots black; the hinder wings are great resemblance to wood-lice ; and the 
brownish black, with a copper band on the ; chrysalis ie short, ubtuse at each end, and 
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hinder margin. which ie externally den- 
tiewleted, and has a black line and acme 
Givte on the disc : beneath. the oulour is pater 
and not glusey. amd Chere are ten destinet 
Mack spots on the dine; the postcring wings 
ere drab-culournd, tinged with cupper, and 
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thled with numerous black teh dota: the 
lia are row-oohwured af Lhe lip, and black 
mS the base: the beady io Diack with tawny 
baire abive; the antennae bla k, sanuisted 
with white. Caterpilles green, vith a yellow 
dural stripe. Tt fe oteemied in fel mock 
oa the arn], Mr. Knaspg, in he ethractive 
work, the * Junrns) of» Natutalict,’ sprakin. 
af thie pretty [ite buttorhs anges, ~ We chal 
ore these Cituinulitve creature, whrorrver 
they come near eect other, dart inte scthen, 
ontineoe tuficting ome asnadther aterul 
tii wae rrtites froen the cunteat ; when the 
vienor returns in Uninenph to the tation be 
had feft. Sheaid the encony again estvenee, 
A ebevudd 
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1 aire round the middle as wel) as attached by 
j the tail. ©“ They have hitherto been ob- 
| served tu feed rp upon the leaves of dif- 
| ferent trees and p ante In the larva state ; 

but a beautiful Indian speciea (Thervia Jeo- 
| crates) resides within the fruit of the pome- 
 granate.scveral being found within one frult, 
pin which, afer consuming the interior, they 
; astume the pupa state, having first cates as 
; many holes as there are Insecta through the 
. Find of the fruit, and carefully attached its 
‘ fuctetalk to the branch, hy a coating of silk, 

in order to prevent ite falling.”— Westicoul. 


i LYMEXYLON: LYMEXYLONID A. 
‘A genus and family of Serricurn Bertles, 
having the antenna simple end eub-ment- 


liform., and the thorax nearly cylindrical. | 


They arc pearly allied to the Mloterahr 

and Aaprvetake. From the latter, however, 

the Ineecta of this email! group are distin- 

> guished by having the bead broad befure, 
, Barrowed behind, and nut eunk inte the 
‘thereat: they have not the treast-epine uf 
‘ the Elaters, and thetr legs are chusc together, 
end not eparated from cach other by a 
‘broad btreast-bone, ae in the Buprestians ; 
end the hij-jaints are lung, and nat sunk 
' into the breast. In the principal insects of 
' this family the antenns are short, and fram 
: the third juint, Rattened, widened, and eae- 
toothed of the fuskie : and the jaw-feelers 

vf Ue males have a angular fringed pices 

attached tothein, The luly belong, varriw, 

nearly cylindrical, and not eo firm and hard 
win the Elaters. The feet are five-jatated, 

lung. aod slender. The larva of Ligmeryglon 

ee Hyleccetua are Very odd-lovking. hong, 

and elender gruts. The head fe e:nall. the 

first ring ie eery mach hunched ; and on the 

top of the last ring there is o fleshy ap- 

pe . reemmbling a leaf in Sgmeryphn, 

and lhe a straight hernia Mylerntaa They 

have six short icge newer the head. Thow 
ful» inhabit cah-{rves, and make long oe 

indirical burrows in ihe pulld woud. The 
tient name Myiccrrims ineans @ sleezer 

‘ the wuenda, ut one whv makes hie bed tn 
the furvet. (ive species of Uhewe inecete: 1 g- 
tersyim eorale te very cuminus in the oak 
furrete of the orth of Ewe - tut rare in 
England. {ft lars ia very bmg. Al ote 
thence $l muligled ts eoch an eatent ts the 
dock yards at Toulun, that the injeries lb 
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spots of 
above are of » brilliant copper | variuus colours. The flight of theee insects 
teriur margin and eight | is feeble and slow. 


The caterpillars have a. 
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committed in the wood-works were very se-~ 
rious. It is recorded that Linngus was once 
consulted by the King of Sweden upon the 
cause of the decay and destruction of the ship- 
timber in the royal dock-yards, and having 


iy 


OWIF TIMHEKH PERILS. 
(LTMBUVLOM Naval ) 


_ traced it to the depredations of insects, and | 
ascertained the history of the depredations, | 
‘ by directing the timber to be sunk under | 
water during the season when these insects | 
male their appearance in the winged-state, : 
and were busied in laying their eggs, he | 
effectually secured it from future attacks: } 


‘ LYMN AA. A genus of Mollusca, Inha- 
biting a thin, oval or oblong shell; and 

having two triangular tentacula, with ecyce | 
at the base ; foot oval and thin. Like the . 
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] Phyww, which they much reeemble in ap- 
: pearance, they are abundantly found in our 
rivers aad ponds particularty the latter. 
' They feed on aquatic plants, to the under 
1, aide of the leaves of which they adherc, and 
{} Cumme to the surface of the water for air: the 
}} Bumber of thelr eggs ie very great. and they 
; are deposited on stunes, stems uf vegetables, 
, &er., in Jong masses enveloped in a gisiry 
| substance. 


| LYNX. (frie lyer.) The name gives 
' to certain # of feline snome's, which 

differ slightly fram others of th. .at tribe, 
fa having the care tufted with hair, jn the 
greater clevation of ihe budy et the haunches, 
and in having a shorter tall. They are les 

con than the other felines, and show 
ia sullen and euspiciuns dispusition : they 
* tive upon emall quadrupeds and binls, pur- 

suing the latter to the tops of trees; and 
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1 is close and fine on the back. longer and 
; paler or the belly. 
. shows on the middle of the back a dark . 
 fiver-brown colour from the roots to near 


. of Australia,’ nu one seems to deserve more * 


: dingiste as to the aituation it should occupy 
‘in the natural system ; “and although.” as 
’ Mr. Gould observes,“ mure than fifty vears 


. ander, 


‘the like feeblenes of gight." 
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some of them aleo resort to the water, to 
on fishes. With some slight varieties as 
size and coluur, the Lynx appears to 
found in all the colder regions of Europe, 
Asia, and America, residing in thick woods, 
and preying on hares, deer, birds, and al- 
most every kind of defencelese animal. 
average length 
the Lynx varies, pagel oe agra of a pale 
gray. with a slight tinge: the back 
and whole upper parts are obscurely spotted | 
with small dusky or blackish marke ; 
throat, breast, and belly are white; the teil , 
white, with a black tip; and the cars tipped | 
with pencils of long black hair. Ite eyes are ; 
brilliant and penctrating, ite aspect mild, - 





and its general air eprightt and agreeable. - 
Though ing nothing in common with : 
the wolf but a kind of how], it is often mis- - 


taken for that animal when heard at a dis- . 
tance. The female wees two or three 

youns at a birth, and carefully secretes them | 
nthe recesses of the woods. The Lynx is: 
clothed with a very thick soft fur; and the . 
colder the climate, the more valuable it ge- | 
nerally ie: those skims which approach to a 
pale or whitish colour, and on which the spots 
are mont distinct, are the must valued. The 
skin of the Canada Lynx furma a consider- 
able article in the fur trade; the Hudson's | 
Bay Company slone annually importing : 
from veven to nine thousand akins The far | 







When blown aside it 


the tip, but on the sides it is for the greatest ‘ 
part of its length of a pale yellowish brown, 
being merely a little darker near the roote. 


h 

LYRE-BIRD OF AUSTRALIA. (Me- ! 
nura superta.: Among the many curious and 

‘wautiful genera and species of the feathered . 
tribes which Mr. Gould has delineated and 
described in his clegant work, ‘The Bbirds 









attention than the Lyre-bird; for. inde- 
pendently of its remarkable form, and the 
oppusite opinions entertained by ornitho- 


have now ciapwed since the hird was first 
discuveredl, tittle or no infurmation has been 
hitherto published respecting its economy 
and habita.”" Aff'er paying considerable at- 
tention to the subject. white in Australia, 
this gentleman is decidedly of opiniua that 
it has nut, as has twen generally considered, - 
the most remote relationship to the (salh- 
wees, hat that it turma, with certain Ame- 
rican genera, a epee | of the Inseworial 
“ Nutwithstanding the great size of 
BMinura. and the extraordinary form of its , 
32 
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| 
| 
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tail, in almost every other t it presents 
a striking rewmblance to its misute com- 
geners : like them, it possemes the bristles at j 
the hase af the bill. but to a les extent, the 
same unusual mass of lovee, flowing, hair | 
like feathers on the beck and rump, the , 
same extrecrdinary powrr of running, and . 
Lyre-bird is the colony 


1 






stronghold of the 














| s96 
New South Wales: it inhabits cqually the 
brushes on the const, and those that clothe 


the mountains in tho interior. 
birds I have ever met with," 
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LYRS BIRO, —(MENCAA FTPERBA.) ' 


among the brushes I heave been surroandet | 
these binis, pouring forth their loud end 
tid calle, for days tugether, without being 

to ges a sight of them; and it eas only 

by the must determined peneveranre sad | 
extreme ceation thal I was enatied to effert - 
this pe gad nrg The co ig de is ° 
eagaged tn traversing the trash ; 

pe te the other, from muuntain- 
| 
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to the bottom of the mullice whuee steep 
rugged sides prevent no vtetacte to ite 
lege ana powerful muscular thighs. 
runsing quickly through the bush 

the horizvntally, that teing : 
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ly position in which it pould be borne 
Besites {ts loud full call, which may be | 
ata great distance, it bas an jowand j 
ean only be heard when yuu have stealihilv | 
sueracued to withio o few yards of the bird | 

elnging. Ita halite « 
solitary ing sen} 
Mt eondtructs s large nest, formed | 
- and lined with the innet bark © 
pare ten! 
The general quivur of the plu- ; 
brven ; the eoondary wing: lent 


such times. 
varied eung, the lower putes cf which | 
ts be | 
idem mote than a pair 
the wutekde uf sticks and twigs, Uke that ( 
fo light culour, freckled with ; 
the sister welse of the . 
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bands; the margin of the Inner web and | 
tips bleck ; bare apace round the cye of a | 
dask lead colour ; legs aud feet black, The . 
female ls destitute of thie singularly formed | 
tall, and in having the bare espace round the | 
eye less extcualve. 


LYTTA, (See Cantiuanings.) 


MACAUCO. A genua‘of quadrumanotse 
animals nearly approaching the Monkey . 
tribe. (See Leann 


These magnificent birds he- 


MACAW, 


tong to the ['vittacida, ot Parrot tribe, and 


i 


their checks 


are dist! 
r tail-fathers 


tlshed by haviu 
destitute : 


feathers, and 
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They are all natives of the tropical 
tegians of Kut Aimerica; and shound in 
the swampy grounde which are covered with 
paim-trees, the fruit of which they are par- 
thealarly fond of Thay gencrally appear 
lo pairs, and arc always cberried ta perch 
on the suramile of trees. or on the highest 
branch. During the dav they wander tw the 
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Gitance of shout o icague from their fe ror. 
ite a8 oF hoene, bat aleaye return bn the 
evening. They bathi theie neete tn the 
hotlve af derayed trees; and lay tele jn 
the year, genereiiy two eggeatatiine The 
wale sad female alternately ia the 


labous of incubation, we. Whes young they 
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are casily tamed, and soon grow familiar {| a white bere skin, which extends all round 
; with persons trey are accustomed to eee; | the eyes, this skin belng variegated with 
| but, Nke all the Parrot tribe, they show an | fine lincs of smali black feathers: imme- 
: aversion to strangers. They are particularly {| diately under the bill is a large black ores 
| fond of frulta, but in a dom ted etate | which encom part of the bare white 
! they will feod on almost every article, more | space on the of the head: the feathers 
1 especially sugar, bread, and fruits. like | on the top of the head are green, disoaiagey' A 
other Parrota, they use their claws with great . becoming blue on | neck: the upper 
| dexterity, though in climbing they always ' of the neck, the and upper sides of 
‘ beyin by taking hold with their bill in the | the wings and tail af of en exceeding fine 
first instance, using their feet only as a | blue colour, the lesser wing-coverts and the 
second point of their motion. They may | rump being a little with green, and 
be taught to speak, but their articulation the tail and upper sides of the quill-feathers 
hoarse and unpleasant. Rarely, huwever, | with purple: all the blue feathers of the | 
are those: which are brought to Europe , beck, wings, and tall are of a reddish yellow 
known to articulate more na word or; on thelr under sides> the fore part of the 
two, and thelr general voice isa loud and ' neck, the breast, belly, thighs, and euvert- 
rierving scream. We have figured a lovely ‘| feathers under the tail, are of a fine yellow 
trazilian apecics called, from ite fine hya-' orange-coluur, except the hinder of 
thighs, where there 4d ao little blue in- | 
termixed: the covert-feathers withinside 
the wings are yellow, which appears out- ° 
wardly on the igs juint in the upper 
lcgs aud feet are nearly | 


























cinthine plumage, the Macnocesces Hra- 
ciunsTouines. It is not eo cummon in aviarics 
as the other specics. 


The Bcareer Macaw. ( MWarrocercus ' ; 
marar.) This bird is allowed to be the mnet | part of the wing : 
splendta with regard to colour, as well as j . 
one of the largest of all the Peittarida. : : 
of the tall some of them measure thirty- , terme.) This bird is about the size uf a 
six inches. The arch of the upper man- | ‘me pigeom: the colour is a fine green; | 
dible, frum the forehead to the point uf) the bend of the shoulders and whole ander | 
the bill, je nearly three inches; the opper ; tile of both wings and tail red : quill-fea- 
mandible js whitish, the lower black or thera and some of the larger coverts fine » 
dusky. The nostrils sre placed im the | blue: tail greea above, but growing blue at | 
upper part of the bill. just within the fea-| the tips; the two middie feathers blue , 
thera. The sides of the head are destitate throughuut their whole length on the outer 
of feathers, and covered with a whitish, | elses: bill black, with flesh-coloured cere: 
wrinkled skin: the head, neck, breast, betly, dark feathers rvund the bill : legs black, 
thighs, upper part of the back, and Jeseecr with a feathery red zone round the bottom 
covert-feathers uf the wings, are of a very | Of the thighs. It is said to pe eee 
fine bright red or scarlet cylour; the quill- ; Brazil, appearing in innumerable docks, 
fenthere uf the wings are externally of a 8d committing great devastation among ; 
fine blue, and un their under sidcs of a; the coffee plantations, by devouring the ripe 
faint resk: the first feathers next abowe the: 


quills are a bright vellow, sume of the fea- } wus 
there teing tipped’ with green ; the blue} MACKEREL. (Scomber scomber.) This ' 


wills wi fall next the beck are well-known fish is one of the mast beantiful : 
with greet 5 and the hinder of the thigh | 8¢ rexasde the solpnmeon of ite cutoars. and | 
has some green intermixed with the red. | 8% the same Uine one uf the most useful as 
The jower belly and covert-feathers under: Teeands the food of man, among the inbabit- 
the tail, as sleo the lower part of the beck { 80W of the watery clement. It isa pative 
and coverte os the upper side of the tall, | . 
ere of a very fine blue coluur: the tail- 
feathers gradually shorten tuwarde the sides; 
some of the longest or middie-feathers are * 
wholly red, the shorter, or sidc-feathers, | 
ere parily red and partly blue; the legs and | 
are covered with ducky eairs; and the 
twee are Gisposed two furwards and two i 
back warde, ax in others _ the ra ane: MACK FR US. — (ASOMGER CO MBER) 
alt arnned with atroog claws. ie noble \ 
bird, which uceastonally varies in sume | papas chsh hg _— peal en ine can : 
degree In point of diac amd colours, was: she Sci Ed perinalar aa he hea 
ae da red af its Grst juntnauction inte | riadtical Ps hee at bower hoals 
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peers techn o 








ase prewnt &t for ruyses!ty, aod was 


. was formerly imputed to ite migration frum | 
one of the principe! orusments in the halls | rik to auth : but many facts are opposed 


* 
of palaces. to this iden ; and there ie abundant reason { 
Bive asp Yattow Ma@aw. (Marreer , w believe that it inhabits the deeper parts 
ararewan) ‘Thi species te less commun j of the ecas arcund our island through the } 
than the Scariot Macaw, and tut Hitte ian- { whole year, and that ite ystiodient appear- 
fortor in putnt of elec. The bil fs arched | ance on our cuasts, fo such vast nambers, is 
Land of a black culour: the nostrils are | wlely duc to its seeking the shore, for the 
' placed af the base of the upper maadibic, in { purpose of depositing iw spawn. The 
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vations an this subject, which were made 
Sees epee ine of the Herring. are equally 
appl le here: end, to the able zovlugist 
(Mr. Varrell) whom on. thet on we 
amed, we are now further indebted for the 
lowing sensible arguments in support of 
this theory. He says, “It doce not appear 
to have been euffickent considered, that, 





inhabiting a medium which varied but little ; 
either in its temperature or productions, - 


locally, fishes are removed beyund the in- 
wenee of the two a pet causes which 
ake a temporary change of situation ne- 
ry. Independenti¢ of the difficulty of 
ing the course pursued through so vast an 
ganee of water, the order of the appear- 
of the fish ai different places on the 


meReae 


Europe is the reverse of that which, ar- 
ecorting te their theary, ought to hare hap- 
It js known that this fish is now 


i 


in every month of the scar. I¢ is probable 
that the Mackere) iuhabite almost the whole 
of the European eras: and the Jaw of nature 
which obliges them and many others tu vicit 
the shallower water of the shores al a par- 
ticular season, appear to be one of those 
wise and bountifial provisions of the Creator, 
by which not ealy is the species perpetuated 
with the greatest certainty, bul a large por- 
tien af the parentanimals are thas broaght 


ores of the temperate and southern parts | 


of our own onast, { 





| She Creasurp of Natural Wistory; | 


i MACROURA. The uame of a very ex- 
tensive group of crustacous animala, (other- 
wise called Long-talled Decapoda), includi 

: Lobsters, Prawns, Shrimps, &c. At the en 

‘af the tall la a sort of fin, expanded laterally, 

, Which serves, by its vertical strokes, to pro- 


‘ pel the animals through the water. 


' MACTRA: MACTRADAY Agenusand 
familly of Molluscous animals of (he order 
Conehifera Dimyaria. Sheil oval, transverse, 
with thin cardinal and lateral tecth ; valves 


slightly inequilateral, and gaping a little an | 
Animal, font: 
sharp, oval, and Jung. The Mactrm ae Nb 

se 


each side ; bosses protubcrant. 


the sand, and are universally ditveed. 
genus Includes many rare and beautiful 

fee; though the shells exhibit rather o 
‘diversity of form, they are geucrally more 
j or less triangular. 


! MADREPHYLLLEA. The name given 
to an etteusive group of Zoophytes, forming 
part of the Mapwerorgs, (See next Aré.; 


MADREPORE. A subinarine substance, 
: Fesemnbling coral, and consisting of carbonate 
Sof Hine with some animal matter. [tie ofa 
| white colour, wrinkled on (he surface, and 
; full of cavities or cells, inhabited by a small 

antual, which discharges a liquid from 

which the stony substance bs formed." These 
' beautiful rocks masses,” observes Mr. Rymer 





within the teach of man: whe, tut for the | Jones,“ fur such Uicy appear ty the valgar 


actiun of this law, would be deprived of 
many of thor species mowt valuable to him 
ee feud. For the Mackerel! disperand over 
the immense surface of the decp, vo effective 
febery couk! be carried on: bul, approsch- 
ing the shore as thes do from all directina, 
and roving along tie coast coliected in in- 
tener ehials. mnitiions are caught, which ret 
furrn but a very small portion comparcnd 
with the myriads that carape.”’ 

The usual length of the Mackere! is about 
fourteen inches, of varying from tacive to 
extern ; but in the northern sens it bs ucca- 
sionally found of greater size. Ete columr on 
the upper parts, os far ae the lateral line, is 
® rich, deep Mure, ecrampanied by a varvi 
tingeuf grren, ard marked by numencus blac 
tranererec elreaks, which in the male sre 
nearty straight, but in the female beactifully 
umdulated ; the jaws, gill-covers, and alaju- 
men are of s bright divery hue, witha slight ere, called Madreperes, which, branching 
varying cat of guld-green along the asddes. i iste countiow varietios of artureecrnl farts, 
The scaire are call, oval, and tranaperent ; j are abundantly sort with In the orean, and 
the plnguies or spurivas fine are stnall. and [eo frequentiy ornament the cablorte of the 
five tn nutche: bah abowe and below : the ; curious, are merely fabrice constructed try 
mene is fedoted , the under jaw the longest; ) compouml Polyps, sofiawe thete grewth ts 
the feeth are alike in txth pews, curving | the arcumplation of earthy particles de- 
slightly ineard: and Use tall be creacent- | posted within a Aicshy substance that fe 
Heautiful ae ere the oolour of the ; nourlehed by cauntiows Bolg ge, more ur lees 
Mackere! when alive, ne weotcr ie i caught ( reuembling Updos, avi sever all He cx: 
than ite lustre begine to dinagprer, It ie aj trrnel surface. 0 0 6 Rerery one of the 
voracious feeder, amd Ite growth be regéd ; i beanchy ems of the Madrcpove to aren, 
West 15 be 04 thee Lasywet Beh fates accounted {Upon a cuter survey, ty be cowed with 
the ternst fur the table. Thue tahen in May | moliitudes of minute pile af drpremione, 
or dune are combdered superion in Gavens | althuugh thes, frum the emalluces of theit 
to such os are caught esther in the spring | else. are acarmc!y vidbie to an Inattcntive 
ewaniwnn. There are tudes of Rely Datwerver. basatcined elth 6 magnifving 
ing fur Meckerel ; but the way th witch | giae, huwever, carh of thee multitudinoge 
ihe greatedt numbers are taken be by drift | urificws ts found te he cell of bematifal com- 
acts. Mruction, cgually teinarkable fur the matheo- 
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matical regularity with which it fs formed 
and the exquisite fineness of the materials 
composing it. e « » Let us endeavour to 
picture to ourselves an extent of the bed of 
the ocean, spacious as these realins that we 
inhabit, carpeted with living plants; eve 

blade of grase and every flower instinct wi 

life, and all the vast expanse busily engaged 
iu deriving frum the surrounding water ma- 
terials for subsistence : let us consider that 
from age to age, the wide-spread scene is 
building up, by constant precipitation from 
the sea, a rocky territory, co-extensive with 
iteelf, and then we shall perceive that,in the 
course of time, even these almost unknown 


- members of the animal creation may perform 


mee re em ae 


achievements at which the buldest mind is 
startled when it comes to survey what they 
have accompli i 


MAGIEUS. A genus of Mollusca, inhabit- 
ing a thick, tubular, irrregularly contorted 
alvell ; agdre shert, consistlug of three or four 
whorls; aperture longer than while, withwut 
any notch, but an angle at the base. When 
in a young state,” observes Min Catluw, 
“this curivus shell presents all the character 
of a regular spiral univalwe. This animal 


| 


| 


? 


j 





Mag 


“ear Ete, ; 
1 
establishes iuelf in the curavations uf Ma- , 
dreperes ; and asthe coral increases asound | 
bt, the Magiius ie oliaged, in order to have - 
ite aperture on a devel with the surryvunding | 
wurtace, or near it. la comatruct a tube, the | 
gtowth of the coral determining ite length i 
As thie tube goes on increasing. the animai | 
abanstons the spiral fur the tubular part of ; 
the shell; and in the operati in it leaves be- \ 
hind ne partithens, but wcrvics @ cummpact | 
valcarcous tuatior, which roa hes to the tery , 
ouimmit of (he spiral part. se thatin an ald 
specimen the potertur part of the shell pre- 
sents a malic tess, (Ulpe eperica nds, Metge- 
Jes cvemtujuua, ie khucwn. the colour ls white, 
sure us lems pure.” 


MAGOT. The Marbery Ape. 
dawns.) {Soe Art.} 


MAGPIE. . Pace cumfats ) A crafty anid 
familiar bird of the corvine family, whuse 
plumage of black and white, grevn anid 
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purple, with the rich and gilded berry oer 
of its tail, may be safely pronounced beauti- | 
ful; yet its propensty for mischief, its 
nolee, and its restiess and quarrelsome dis- 
position, render it every where an unwel- 
come intruder. In length it is about eighteen 
inches; ite bill is strong end biack; eyes ; 
hazel; head, neck, back, breast, and tail- | 
coverts deep black, furming « fine contrast | 
with the snowy whiteness of the under parts 
and scapulars. The plumage is in general 
giussed with green, parple: and blue, which ! 
catch the cye in different lights, and ere ' 
ager ace 4 resplendent on the tail, which | 
very long, and rather wedge-shaped: vent, : 
under tail-coverta, thighs, and legs black: | 
on the throat and part of the neck the ! 
feathers are mixed with others, speeder | 
strong whitish hairs. It feeds both on ani ; 
and vegetable substances ; and when satisfied | 
with ite present meal, it will hide the re- , 
mainder of its provision fora foture vceadon. 
It builds ite nest of sticks and ciay, with 
greal art and sagacity ; defending it on all | 
sides with sharp thorny twigs, leaving only | 
a hole for entrance, and furnishing the inside 
with a lining of fibrous route ani other soft 
materials, The female lays seven or cight 
exzge, pale green, spotted with black. he 
Magpie may easily be tamed and taught to 
pronounce words and shurt sentences, but 





re rere: 





Masse. —{yrca ca ctata.) 


its tones are toy shrill and sharp to be a 
perfect imitation of the human voice. Like 
wher birts of its kind, it ty addicted tu steal- . 
ing and hoarding. It will ocvasionally 
plunder the nests of some other hinds, and | 
even carry off whole broods of stray duck- : 
lingy when its young demand more food | 
than ie easily obtained : but it has ite good | 
qustities alew: fur it frees our pastures of an | 
inetedible number of grubs and slugs, and . 
often portarms a fricudly office for 1 
and o1cn, by getting on their backs and , 
frecing them from troublesume vermin. ; 
Magpies may be said to be social, though 
nul actually gregarious. 


MALACUDERMATA. <A section of Pen- ; 
tamnervus Culeuptera: for a familiar exarmygot 
7 which we ng eed A ied Glow-worm 
\ Lauapyris. and Soldier-beetle ( Tedephorws. 
The anteune differ in the two sexe. The 
accompanying gure represents the female 
of the Lamprawa Lutrelfii, alw called 
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mineral kingdoms, wherein he deseribed and 
named every natural object which had been 
discovered up to his thine, and introduced 
into his writings a Janguayge fitted to supply 
all the wants of the age: and not long after 
his death, Gmelin edited a new edition of 
the “Systema Nature,” with additions up 
to that date (1788), Variuus scientific men 
subsequently attempted to improve the 
arrangement of Linnxus; and at length 
appeared the “ Regne Auimal,’’ by Cuvier, 
who, having shown that there are “immu- 
table laws prescribed to living beings," di- 
vides his cluss Mammmatia into the tollowing 
orders :-~ 1. Bim ana; with two hands, of 
which Man is the only species. We has 
three kines of teeth. —2. Qranremana: 
animals with four hands, and having three 
kinds of teeth: Monkeys, &e.— 3. Canna- 
wa. Thene have three 
which are more or leas of a carnivorous cha- 
racter. ‘Thumb of the anterior extresnities 


kinds of teeth, : 


we ee ee ees 


never opposable te the other flagers or toes | 
Tt is divided inty three families :— Chetrup- . 


tera, or bate; 
as feed niuch on insects, asthe Hedvehog, ac.s 
Caurntrora, animats which subsist on Mesh ; 
Cats, &e.— 4. Manserisnia: 
vided) with a pouch for the protection of 
their voung after Dirth. as (he KRangyarou, &e. 
topeEN TIA, or Genawers : anitals with 
two Jarge incisors in each jaw, separated 
from’ the tmolara by a ovakd space. ‘The 
snolars in most genera with Mat or rigsled 
erownhs, and in others blunt tubercles: Mares, 
Squierels, &eo— i Roan rate; 
destitute of teeth, aome genera with molar 
omby; their tues sarving in number, ard 
prosided with Jarge hoot-fike nails : 
eater, Aco 7. Pacanbeniware, or thick- 
skinned animals; i inesudes all Che heated 
qQuacdrupeds, execpt the ruminants > Horses, 
Acl- eS. Keown astia: oanmituials whieh ro- 
ninate or chew the cod, with cloven fect, 
and provicdhot with toar stoma|acts © Deer, &e. 
—H Cehracka; Whalet and their conse 
fers. 

The caewntial characters of the Mammatia 
ary taken from the numer and structure of 
their teeth, sad the eonetrortien of their 
tiatide atadl feet so om the perfection of the 
organs ef touch the cupartness of the suimal 
Gepeniday and fiom heir denial fornsuls 
Mas, 6 a great migeure, te dedoueed the 
vature ef thar feast and digestive functions, 
Tasviug for the most partia the varth’s sur- 
face, the Mammalia are cupeecd tu the 
transitions of dawnt and cold: hence the 
belies of dnoet of thent are cevervdl with ao 
epee of hair, varying i the khuess. | As 
their habitation approaches the northern 
trgiona., it is more denw. and thinner tor 
wars the cequater Atul it in te be ote rved, 
that the cetarcous annuals which inhabit 
the eca are tutally divested of hair 

The Mammalia arv, of all animals, Chose 


* 
ame aby 


Jum etivora, or such animals | 


animals pro- . 


generally | 


Ant- . 


. 
‘ 


wee 


which approach the nearest to Man, in ree, 
gant tothe intellectual powers; vetin this | 


respect they present the greatest diffecences | 


amongst themeclves. This the reader will 
obeerve, as he turns te the vanous artlelrs 
in this woluwmne, where Che daotunets aint 
hatete of cach species are deserted. 


t 


4 
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MAMMOTH. (Elephas primogenius.) A: 
term employed to designate an extinct spe- | 
cles of elephant, the fossil remains of which | 
have been at various times discovered em- 
hedded in the newer tertiary deposits both 
in Europe and Asia. A great quantity of 
fossil ivory in obtained from Siberia ; and 
even whole carcasses, covered with flesh and 
skin, preserved by the eternal frost of those 
regions, have been found jin the northern 
parts of that country. I¢ is not to be con- 
founded with the Mastodon, a vigantic foseil 
animal of North America. 

Some authors derive the name “ Mam- 
moth’ from the word Behemoth, used in the 
book of Job to designate an immensely large 
animal, or fram Mekemoth, an Arab term 
applied to elephants of extracrdinary size ; 
while others are of opinion that it is merely 
an adoption of the word Mammouth, given 
by the Siberians to a huge animal, which 
they (in order to account for the quantity of 
Matuimeth-horns, or fossil ivory) pretend 
liver’ underground in the manner of motes, 
and contd not bear the light of day. This 
story is in a manner corroborated by the 
Chinese arcount of a subterrancan animal, 
which in tieir great work on Natural His- 
tory de thugs described : * The animal called 
fe n-achi, Cineahn, or yn-achu signify ing 
the mouse that conevals itself, lives entirely 
in subterrasean caverns: in fourm it re- 
setubles a mouse, but is equal to an ox or © 
huttala imsize. It has ne tail. and is of a 
dark coluur; it is exceedingly strong, anid 
digs caverns in which it tives, in rucky aod 
wooly places." [tis the universal opinion 
througheut Siberia, that Mamnmoths have 
teen tend with the flesh quite fresh and 
filed with bleal: this, although an ex- 
asovration, is sounded un the fact that cutire 
Ureites teve been diseovercd, preserved in 
ive, with the fesh comparatively in a state 
2 freshness, The beet authenticated in- 
stance of Uhis was that uf the Mammoth 
brousht test, Petersburg by Mr. Adama, and 
first moored in caer IN in the ‘Journal 
duo Newt The acrount is resated in ¢ The 
Lonticetivt “as falsewa 

“dn oTitea Tunsusian fisherinan observed, 
in a baak on the shore of the brogen Oeevan, 
atthe mouth of the river Leng. a shapeless 
mass, alinest cnveoped inotec. amb he was 
quite unabie to make aut what it cotrd be. 
The vear foliowtug, a larger portion of this 
nase became visitde, fut the mebernnan wae 
still ubable ty ascertain ifs nature. Towards 
the end of the tedewing surmmer one of the 
tusks and an entire side of the animal were 
evposed. Tt was not, however, until the 
fith year from its discovery, when the ice 
having melted sooner than usual, thas the 
chorneis animal became catlireny detached 
from the hank or cliff in which ds was first 
observed, and came thundering down un to 
asutal bank below. Ip the muath of March, 
iw, the sherman extracted the tusks, 
which were y feet 6 inches luny, and wgether 
weighed Sno Tbs., and euld them at Jakutek 
tur fifty rubles. Two years afterwards Mr. 
Addams visited the animal, amd touand it 
mack iatiacct The Jakautes residurg to 


‘the auachbeurheed had cut away the ficaa to 
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pees tome - 


! snineral kingdoms, wherein he described and 


- named every netural object which had been 
" discovered up to bis time, and introduced 


 gatnan ged themecliecs. 
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_ into his writings « language fitted to supply 
all the wants of the age : and aot long after 
his death, Gmelin edited a new edition of 
the “Systema Naturw,’’ with additions ap 
to that date (i7sa), V tarious scientific men 
sulmequently attempted to improve the; 


arrangement of Lingous; and st length regions, have been found in the northern 


appeared the “ Regne Animal,” by Cuvier, 
who, having shown that there are “finmu- 
table laws preacribed to living beings.” di- 
vittes hie class Manimalia inte the fe Nicwing | 
orders :--1. Himasa; with two hands, of 
which Man fs the unly specics. 
three kinds of teeth. — 2. Qeapermana 7: 
aniinals with fi.ar hands, and having three 
kinds of teeth: Mankeysa, &e. 34. Cansa- 
fta. These have three kinds of teeth, 
which are more ve less of « carnivorcus cha- 
racter. Thumb of the anterior extremities 
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He has | bouk of Job to designate an immense! 


‘ 
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an aduption of the word Mummouth, given 


never oppusalile to the other fingers or toes. : 
It be divided lute three families :— CArirup- 


tera, ot bate; faaertwora, or such animale 
as feed much on ineets, asthe Hedvehup, &c.s 
Carnivora, animals which subsist on Aesh ; 
Cats, Ac. 4. Mauecrsstias animate pro- 
wider! with a pouch fur the protection of 
their young after birth, as the Kangarou, &e. 
ana MKITIA, OF Gnawera; aniinals with 
two large incieora in cach jaw, separated 
fram the mulars by a void space. The 
molare in nest genera with flat or riggled 
crowns, and in others blunt tubercles: I ares, 
Squirrels, Ke.— Hb. Reewrana; 
destatute of teeth, eane genera with molare 
only; theie tows varseag in number, and 
provided? with Farge hieof-tike mats: Asst- 
walers, ACL — 7. Pacavonewara, of Uhick- 
wkitsped animate, os iecdudes all the heared 
quadcupeds, excerpt the rumtuants : MHuorees, 
ac.- oS, Heossastsa , atamale which ra- 


generally . 
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MAMMOTH. (Elephas primogenius. ) ond 
term employed to designate an cxtinct 

cies of elephant, the fossit remains of w 

have been at various times Alscovered mail 
bedded in the newer tertiary deposite buth 
in Europe and Asia. A great quantity of 
fusai! ivory ie obtained fram Siberia ; and 
even whole carcasses, covered with flesh and 
skin, preserved by the eternal frost of those 


parts of that ago 8 It lant to be con- 
founded with the Mastodon, « gigantic fowsl 
aniinal of North America. 

Some authors derive the name “ Mam- 
moth" from the word BeAemoth, used in the 


large 
aniinal, or from Mehemoth, an pip pid 

applied to elephants of extrasstdinary ees 3 
while others are of opinion that it is merely 


by the Siberiaus to w huge animal, which 
they cin onler to acenunt for the quantity of 
Marumoth-horns, of fossil ivery) pretend 
lived underground ie the magner of motes, 
asl could not bear the light of day. This 
steers is in a manner corrmoterated by the 
Chinese account of a subterrancan animal, 
which in their great work on Natural Hie 
tory is thee dewribed : “The animal cailed 
tiemachn, Cyn-mAw, of yn-srkn seignaty ing 
the mouse that concvals itself, lives entirely 
in eublterrancan caverns; in form it re- 

ewtldes es mouse, but is equal to an ox or a 
hntalo in size. It has nu tail, and isof a 
dark coluur; it is ¢xocedingly strong, and 
digs caverne ins which it lives. in rocky and 
wiealy plnces.” [ft is the universal opinion 
throughout Ssberia, that Mammoth» have 
bevo found with the Mesh quite fresh and 
tehesmd; this, although an ¢€x- 
asgvration, ie Paunded on the fact that entire 
tastivs have Leen discuvered. preserved in 


view, with the desh comparatively in a state 


minate of chew the cued, with claven feet. ° 


Deowr, Ac. 
hate cot te- 


ait provindtod with four stomachs - 
ane} CUntecea, Whales and 
here. 

The cewntial characters of the Marumaia 
are taken frum the number agi atracture uf 
their tewth, aml the construction of their 
hands and fet: on the perfection af the 
organs of tonch the crperiness of the animal 
legate; amd froin Usedr co atai formule 
May. ino a great measure, be deducnd he 
nature af there fed woud adigwotve Ganctions 
Laviing foe tie nest parton the carth's sur. 
faew, the Maisingiia are ctpesed to the 
franeithens of leeat and colt: beace the 
Dudice af mrt of thea are cverd with a 
costing af hair, waryeng see thaknews. As 
theiy habitation aggreaches Che nerthern 
regions, 16 ie tere dicuer, aol thinner tor 
wards the eyiuater, Ant it bs to be observed, 
thal te cotaeweis antisale wir: imbabis 
the oon are tedally disested af hatr 

The Mammalia arc, of all animals, those 
which 
gant ta their Intelicctual powers. 
reepert they present the greatest differences 
This Uso reader will 
vberrye. ae be taurus to the various arthelee 
where the fiasterete acid 


ee oe «senescent 


“Bret roeverdedd in tet. iT in the 


~e 


proach the nearest t. Man, in re- | 
ihe vetin this. 


ot freshness, The best suthenticated in- 
stance of this wae that uf the Mammoth 
brought tess. Petersburg by Mr. Adarns, and 
*Jouroal 
du Nenti” The arvount is reiated in ‘ The 
Cooliatixt "as taliwe se 

“Tonite Tun;usian dsherinan observed, 
in a beuk on the shore of the Frugen (lowan, 
atthe mouth of the river Lens, a shapeless 
Wass, aimee? enseoped in ice. aud he was 
quite wnable to make vut what it could be. 

he year fullowing, a larger portion af this 
maw berame viele, bat the tibhernan wee 
etil table Go aeccrtain ils nature. Tuwards 
the end of the tellowing summer one uf the 
tasks and an enure side of the antial were 
¢ipoud. [ts was vot, however, until the 
Ath rear from its discovery. when the ice 
having melted sowner than usual, thar the 
ehorneus animal became entireiv detached 
from the bank or cliff in which % was first 
winerved, aad canoe thundering down on to 

acsand bank below. In the munth of March, 
ini. the theherman extracted the tusks 
whoch were 9 feet 6 Inches long. and t — 
weighed Mi IDe., and sold them at J 


' fur ity rubles. Two years afterwards “Mr. 


nein eine yosatinns Se 


Adams visited the animal, and found it 
wich mutant Phe Jalkwuutes residing in 
; Vac teed alos wal hed cul away the te 
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feed their dogs ; wild beasta, especially white 
bears, foxes, &c., had aleo eaten a great 
quantity of it. Nevertheless, the skcleton 
was catire, with the exce en Of & fee tee 
! the other bones boing atilt heta ther by ; 

ligaments and one of skin. The head . 

was covered with dried skin; one of the | 
‘ eare was entire, and furnished with a tuft of 
haire: the pupil of the cvc was still to be 
‘ distinguished ; the brain was in the skull, 
but somewhat dried ; the lower Hp had been 
gnawed by animals, the upper one was en- 
tirely gone, and the teeth consequently ox- 
posed ; the neck was furnished with a long 
mane ; the ekin was covered with long hair 
and a reddish woul; the portion of skin 
will remaining was so heavy, that ten men 
eould acarcely carry it: according to Mr. 
Adama, more than thirty pounds weight of ; 
hair and woo! was evliccted from the wet 
sand into which it had been trodden by the 
white beara while devouring the flesh. Mr. 
Adauns took the greatest pains in collecting 
what remained of this unique specimen of 
an ancient creation, and procured the tusks 
from Jakutsk. The Emperor of Russia pur- 
chased the skeleton, which is now in the 
Museum of the Academy af St. Petersburg. 
The height of the creature is about nine feet, 
and its extreme length to the tip of the tall 
ahout sixteen feet. Portions of the skin and 
hair were presented to most of the eonti- 
nental niusecims, aswell as to the Cullcge 
of Surgeons in Londan.” 

“The Mammoth evemea link connecting 
> the past and the present wurkis—-a being 
‘ whose bendy has outlived ite destination. | 
All the arguments which have been used) to | 
prove that the earth has andergone some great 
ecanvulsion since this huge animal was ¢n- 
. dowed with life, gives perfectiy untenshle. 

In the first place, it is evident that its life be- 
’ came a sarrifice to a sudden snow-storm, by 
which it was overtaken, overwhelmed, and - 
saffwwated. The sadiiennem of the stern 
might have been scciiental; the winter 
might have set in earlier, it might have been . 
more severe than usual: but the animal was 
well adapted tur such winters; ite long. 
warm, andl shaggy cuat proclaim it a de- 
nizen of arctic countrice, and js admirably | 
adapted to exclude the severest cuid : such | 
a chahi would have been intolerable | 
la tropical regions, where elephants now { 
abound. We learn from Bishop Heber that 
in same of the culder and muuntainous dis- 
tricts of northern India. hairy clephante ‘ 
till exit, thus showtng that thie clothing is . 
provided as an especial protection against | 


the climate; and af the same tine Jeading 


She Creagury af 





| 


1 


ex 


_ to Une obtjous conclusion, thal the well-clad 
' Mammoth, ike the Pular Bear, was the des- 
i Used denizen of ill acvererelimes. Nature ; 
ever adapts ber crestares to the cleeumeaners 
tuster which ale has chon ta place them.” . 

tn. Faleoner aml Majer Cantley fuunrd ! 
fnumeruue speck of nell elephants in the | 
fewmiik Hitle, which are deecrihed in locis 
* Peautifally siluetrated work, and are ouw in 
the Lziissh Moscum., 
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: Linngus wae the first who ven- 
ecbentific system with 
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“munication . for of all the signe whieh: can 


ever 


the rest of animated nature; nor dki he; 
wholly eacape censure for degrading the 
dignity of the human race by such an ap- : 
roximation : but whether considered as the 
of the animal ervation, and a part of 
it: or as a aole genuc and sole species, dle- 
tinct frum others, and Jord of all; it is not 
merely correct, but absolutely necessary, to 
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‘ylefine Man — If viewed solely in a physical 


ashle hie divine reason, 


light. and aettin 
nature —as & being pro- | 


and his immorta 


vided with two hands, designed for prehen- 


flat 


shon, and having fingers protected by 
ngs 


natls: with two fvet, destined for wal 


‘with a single stomach ; and with three hinds 
_ of teeth, — incialve, canine, and molar. 


His 
position is upright, hin foed both vegetable 
and animal, bis body naked. 

Man inthe only animal truly dimanons and 
biped. Hie whole body bs modified for the 
vertical position. His feet furnish him with 
a larger base than these of other mamma- 
Huns; the muscles which retain the foot and 
thigh in the state of extension are more vi- 
gorons, whence resulta the awelling of the 
calf and buttock: the flexors of the feg are 
attached higher ap, whieh periuiits of cam- 
picte extension of the knee, and renders the 
calf more apparent. The pelvie is larger, 
which scparates the thighs and fect, and 
gives to the trunk that pyraniidal fourm fa- 
vourable to equilibrium: the necks of the 
thigh-bones furm an angle with the lexdy of 
the bone, which increases eth) mare the sec- 
parntion of the feet, and augments the basis 
of the budy. And the head, in thie vertical 
posiaen, iv in equilibrium with the trunk, 
hecans ite articulation ie exactly under the 
middie of ite inass. Man thus preserves the 


‘enthre use of his hands for the arts, while 
‘hh organs of sense are most favoursbly si- 
.tuated for olservation. 
‘ directe] forwards; which praduces more 


Mie two eyes arc 


unity in the result of his vision, and con- 
centrates his attention mere closely un alyerts 
of this hind. He hase particular pre-emi- 
nence in hile organ of vaiee : of all manmima- 
Lans, he can alone articulate sunds. Hence 
results his moat invaluable nveale of com- 


be conveniently employed fur the tranense- 
sion of Sdess, variations af saund are those 
which can be percciverl at the greatest tis. 
tance, and jn the meet various directiune 
slrnultanconsly, 

The ordinary produce of the human epr- 
cles je but one child at @ birth: the perianal 
of gestation. nine months, The frtue grows 
fore rm nay me it rusches the tine of 
birth. The infant. on the contrary, inercsers 
always morgand more slowly. Ut has reaches 
upwarde of a fourth of ite height when born ; 
attains the half of it at two fears and ahell; 
and the three-fesirths af nine uf ten years, 
By the cighteenth yoar the growth alseust 
entirels reaeos. Man rarely crcowts alt feel, 
aa! ecldum remains under Ave. Woman te 
orltinarily same inchee shorter, Searrely 
hae the bealy attatord it fail groeth in 
beaghi, befere Ho commences ta harceae th 
truth » fat accumulates its the oolbuler Heute 
The different vreccis treome gtaiaally vt 
rncted | the solide become righh deecreyl 
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| tude and decay follow in their turn; and | the tribes included in this variety : the Negro, 


| 


ry 
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. tell him that “all is Isbour and surrow.” 


most of the species, either from disease, ac- | with the complexion of jet, and wool; the 
cidenta, or merely vid age, perish ere they | Caffre, with a copper complexion, and long 
are “ threescore years and ten." Occasion- | hair; the sooty Papous, or New Guineamen ; 
ally one lives upwards of a hundred years ;; the native of Van Diemen‘'s Land, &e. 
but long before that patriarchal age is) * Within cach of these varieties are incinded 
reachad, the survivor needs no monitor to’ numerous smaller divisions, which are cer- 
tainly, though less prominently, distinct tn 

It has been made a subject of dispute, ' their features. The varicties of national 
whether there is more than one species in ' appearance between the Scotch, English, 
the human race; but it is merely a dispute ; French, and Germans, for example, are in 





of words; and if the term apecies is need in , general distinguishable, though it would be | 


ite common acicntific sense, it cannot be . difficult to define their differences. Similar 


* dented that there is but one species. There | subdivisions of character exist amoung all the ; 


are, however, certain and constant differences ' varictics, and so fill up the intervals between 
of stature, physiognomy, colour, nature of | the extreme specimens of each as te furm a 
the hair, or form of the skull, which have | regular and nearly perfect ecries, of which 

Iven rise to mibdivieions of thie apecies. | the Esquimaux and Ne, might cecupv the 








ee 


Slumenbach reduces these varieties to five -— , extremities, and the Eurvpean the middie . 


a 


The first variety, usually called the Cau- 
casian, from ite supposed origin in the Can- 


casus, occupics the central parte of the uld : 
continent, namels, Western Asia, Eastern | 
aml Northern Africa, Hindostan, and Ea- | 


rope. Ite characters are the colour of the 


shin. more or leas white or brown; the cheeks | 


tinged with red: long hair, cither brown or 
ight; the head almost spherical ; the face 
oval and parrow, the features mexleratciy 


marked, the nuse elightly arched ; the mouth | 


eruall ; the front tecth placed perpendi- 


cularly in the jaws; the chin full and round. | 


The regularity of the features of such a 
countenance, Which is that of the Earopean, 
crown it ty be gcnerally considered (by them 
at least) as the moat agreeable. — 2 The 
eecond variety has been cabled the Anstern 
variety. The colour in this race is yellow ; 
the hair black, stif, straight, and rather 
thin , the bead almost square y the face large, 
flat, and depressed , the features indistinetiy 


marked; the sose small and dacs thecheeks | 


rout and promincat; the chin potisted ; 
the cres small. This vericty coanprises the 
Asialics (6 the cart of the Ganges and uf 
Meant Relour except the Malays. --5. The 


Amirsacctn Variety resembles that last de- | 
Ite prineapal cha- | 


scrited in everal Points. 
yartere are the copper colons: staf, thin, 
stralght Dleck hair: how forvbeaad ; eyes 
sunk: the post soincwhat projectips ; 
tunes prominent; the face darge. This va- 
Tiety cquingrisee all the Americans except the 
hoeguitnass. 


Matay, and desesiled aa of a tawny coiuur ; 
the balr biack, soft. thick. and curied ; the 
furwhead a Htthe prajecting ; the new thirk, 
wide, and flattened; the mouth large: the 
upper jaw propcoting. 


Its characters are: cols black, haie Wack 
and woolly, head nartruw; forehead con- 
vex and arched; check-bones proecting ; 
tues large, sud aint confiunded with the 
Head jaw, the upper front tecth oblhjucty 
placed, the lips thick; the chin drawn in: 
the tegs crmked. 
Western and Seauthern Africa, and the great 
defends of the Pacific. ccacraliv in the in- 


‘tore, There arc very great differenevs in 


ee wee 


cheek | 


There are eeseral branches, | 
however, which differ considerably. — 4. The - 
fourtls vasicty by caileadl by Blumenbach the | 


This variety com- , 
prebenids Ore telauders of the Pacific Ov wan. | 
mh The remaining variety de the Vegr. . 


This race bs found in. 


mt arma ae mee + 


1 place, between the broad and high features : 


‘ of the one, and the narrow, elungated, and 

depressed] skull and face of the uther.” 
Those writers who have gone deeply into 

the subject, and attempted te accuunt fur all 


em wee ee 


the causes which have contributed to the . 


diversity of the human species, have gene- 
rally been led into a more discursive field 


than they had anticipated ; while the re- 


suit. perhaps, has been both inconclusive and 
unsatisfactury. In such a compendium as 


nut to exceed our limits, 
net pretend to describe minutely the ana- 
temical structure of Man, neither shall we 
attempt to follow him from his entrance into 
life to his mortal exit; but shail endeavour 
to lay betore the reader such of our “ glean- 
ings ‘as we cunceive wiil best illustrate the 


‘ 


this, where brevity is scarcely less essential : 
than precision, we are constantly warned | 
Weshall therefore . 


’ subject, without extending the article to an 


| unwarrantable length. 


If Man ty compared with the other classes 


of animaad nature, we shall find that he 
[enscames mrost of those advantaces united, 
which the rest only partially enjoy. 
finitely superior to all other in the mental 


aptness and propertion of his form. 


me ae 


In- | 


pewers, he is also superior to Uhem in the | 
He - 


would indeed be one of the mot wretched | 


beings on earth. if, with a sentient mind, he 


r 


was mw constructed as to be incapable of . 


, obexing its impulees. In the lectures of Pro- * 
fessor Green. this subject has teen handied | 


with philosophical acuteness and masterly 
power, He sas, “In a comparison of the 
framne and capabilities of Man with those of 


the inferior animals, if we take the human ; 


frame ae the ideal standard uf form, it will 
' be found that al! others present many de- 
‘eclenstons from the idea by exaggeration or 
cefewt ; and at will be found fron thie sur- 
wey that Man is ungnestionably endowed 
with that structure, Use pertection af which 
is revealed in such a balanced relation uf the 
) parts te a whole as may best ft it for a bei 

sewrising inteiigent choice, and destined 
) for moral freedom. It is nut, therefore. an 
> absalate perfection of the constituents sing iy, 
but the proportional developanent of all, and 
thetr harmonicas cunstitutioas tw One, for 
which we contead:—2 custitutiog which 
inpiies in we far higher degree than in any 
other animal a halanged relation of the living 


weene 
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powers and facultics, and which requirce, 
| therefore, in Man pre-eminently, the enduw- 
; Ment of rational will as necessary fur the 
j control ami adjustment of the balance. Man 
has not the quick hearing of the timid herbi- 

; Vorousanimalts ; but it wae not intended that 
* he should catch the sound of distant danger, 
{ and be | Guverned by tls fears: he has not 
> the plercing sight of the eagle, nor the keen 
/ scent of the beast of prey: but nelther was 
Man tntended to be the fellow of the tiger, 
or a denizen of the furest. Hence the de- 
parture from the perfect proportion of Maa 

_ Which we obscrve in the tnferior animale 
may be regarded as defarmitics by cxagge- 
a or defect, dependent upon a preponder- 
ance of a part that necessitaices a particular 
use. or the atwence of a part that deprives 





ere 


_ alike abrogates that freedom for which pro- 
| Viston is made in the balanced relation of 
> the constituents of the human fabric, which 
permits the free echidece of meana, and the 
gl Herr Pe to any purpos deteriviaed by 
an inteliizent free-will. Dilate the heail, 
and seu have a symptom of disease; pro- 
trode the jaws, you have s voracious animal ; 
lengthen the cars, timidits is expresned ; |et 
the noe prject. and the animal is guverned 
by ite seent; enlarge the belly, aol son are 
remindet of the anitnal appetites: long aris 
tay At hic for an inhabitwal of the trees, 
and a ft companion fer the ape; apd pre- 
dominant length of legs ane infalibly ane: 
existed with the halite af the wading of 
leaping animals Ju all, resenting Man's 
farm with refesonce to his destination as the 
oem! standard, the mame tarcuane chads: dr 
formiiy puwvasls, sad beoomes the badge of 
unustelissent earery ty Ue ger animal 
patun.” 

“In the contemplation of the Laman she- 
letums, He trent suntking charactertetic, and 
that which cuatradetungusehee it from the 
beny fata of all otter andemale, io tie adage 
Cates fe hte Erect preslics | arm ak rst 
w4owals pe-ulias Gr Man. fort with ag whack 
his tractors evald not oarnespened writs bts 
spinitas! cad. wmenie, shane ite at ono the 
mee! and ev nbal of @ lertag reberd stare er 
ae riihe oonditeen of the eucry animal nature 
Thue the ehuls is padord with a light jaw 
foundrrance anteririvy, af ibe top of the 
vertrtral wiume : apd a getuind- fis druprad 
fram Uae yedat of i: euppat fads Usrough 
the nenire of gravity betercn the feet, which 
prowent the tease «of suppeart fe tLe white 
weering fab We nmonerk. bores ver, Ural 
Shot wecpeconrtin ge puede ih aed Page with this 
Qt Tie spene te bend dike an Hales a8 
wevevbee at Use clued, nn opheg fee gree meen 
to fe carats . meod at the enter tire be hare 
eobinetueds soleetoes femerde aS Che huines 
eted seek im order tee berietate te lnlanee 
Otee Ut putes of puppet: am i canmut he 
doubted that them corse coeginbete ty the 
cagmtalits wf brtehng end changing the 
femtiifon of the trunk. witht endangering 
fhe kine of Delemee, Ho the bealanee of Ube 
rea ies greatly alse) to the Greadth of 
the human paivie, whech, eappising a breed 
tne of pepyert, purmite the becliteatiune vf 


| Uhe animal of a power, and in both instances | 
“eo that both the heel and tows touch the 


Dc reenth aiehtnesthtekineiichanaimmcaemmamaantelaend 
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[to provide a compensatin 
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the position of the lower limbs. The lateral 
breadth of the pelvis, however, throws the 
heads of the thigh bones, upon which the 
weight of the body la transmitted, to some 
distance on cach aide of the line that falls 
through the centre of gravity : and fu onter 
adjustment, the 


1 thigh-bones are placed obliquely, inalining 


4 


| 


Rae 


4 


‘at the knees, and the wel 


towards each other ; so that In the upright 
posture with the fect tagether they touch 
nt fe then received 
upon the heade of the 
which stand perpendicularly under the cen- 
tre of gravity : and these again are planted 
upon the arch of the foot or instep, on which 
the whole weight of the body eccurely rests, 
Then, in order to esecnre In the foot the 
reguisite Armnces in standing, we find that 
tt is articulated with the Jeg at right angles, 


grounds and the joint io plared nearer the 
posterior than the anterior part of the foot, 
so as to increase the base of support in that 
direction tewards which the budy tends 
mest to fall: tesides which, the weight ts 
here reeeived on the inner elle of the foot, 
where IC is mest arched, thereby offering net 
onty the advantage of a strong enppurt, tut 
one which by highly clastic. wielding without 
injury in alighiing upon the feet, and acting 
asaopring in pro fun. Thus the ma- 
jetic lume of the haman fornn fe rabecd 
aml built ap upen ite pedestal; and the 
living jridter, roattly maintaining Re oqul- 
malwe, boare ahoft its capital. whilet the apyar 
beste are deft frre to acdlibitive sothon, 
Thus the place of the head, as the corporval 
reprerentadive ef that winch perceives and 
willie; the disgeuithin of the senere therein as 
the meen of intelligence, and of the urgans 


of eprech as the interpreters uf theught i 


and the arrangement the upper ink os 
the inetruments of reditien, na lunger eub- 
etvient te tere antmaeal vreds, all imprees 
we wath the cenviction thas etren the ebele- 
ten carne! br inteliigiike to we with rat mid- 
mitting thet (he human beadtivy frame wae 
deasyned fur the instrument and dwelling of 
ataang cumtradiotinguiehed from, and ele- 
vated above, ali other animals © 

Ut hee lecn weil argued by a populer 
writer uf the prerest day, that, “deetitute 
Weber prevgerting Guth o¢ strung chawae, 
covered neither with hart ecales nat with 
tivities, nor with a thick bhie, and surpeced 
in ageert by many of his mare powerful 
antagesiets, Mane copditive wouhd seen 
thesf Pitiable, and int riut ty that af any 
itter anitnel, @er on ali the reat of thie 
te whom she hae dened the weagene of 
attach, Nature has beetow cd the moans either 
af cictence, oa of eunewaiinent. of of fight 
Hut Man, by hie cugericg veraeen, hae avb- 
Qued ai! wtvket anitnaie Hie tiniallert can 
werely suggest the mavhanion which hie 
hamde canted fretee  ascd bor bee miedo fot 
bimee!! arms: more puwesfal azu) detructive 
thes mg d wher ceeatuee woebde, be hae 
sivthed hiner if in arteue and Baill walle 
ot dchrwe eitth which be can dcfy Ube 
allacberd and but hiofciliw-mern Neturelly 
smarter sf, Han hae cwmyuermt the whole 


Ghee Crum withwet Uec mecpeddty of alicning , artis) creation eutne be hae detren fren 
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their abodes, and almost exterminated ; 
othera he has forced to share his labour ; 
and others he uses for his food, his clothing, 
or his pleasure. The only other part of the 
human structure which it is now necessary 
to notice Is the brain, whose In propor- 
thon to the rest of the nervous system far 
surpaeses that of any other animal. This 
- may be at once ecen by observing the pro- 
portion which the cranlum, or rather the 
cavity containing the brain, and the face, 
bear to each other. In many cases aloo it 
may be cetimated by what Is called the 
facial angle of Camper. which is found by 
deawing a line from the most) prominent 

rt of the forchead to that of the upper 
aw-bone, and «imerve the angle which it 
forme with another Une drawn through the 
meatus auclitoriua erternus to the base of the 
now. or (the head being held in a vertical 
position) with a horizontal line. 
the facial angle fe in the ave 


poans  , 
angle, but in some negroes is not more than * 
7), In the adult chimpanzee iwhich ap- ’ 


wroaches in this respect nearest to Mani the « 


tal angle ja only 3%, and in the orang or 
eatyr Ww. In other animale ft is still 
Cxeept when it is Increased by the bahia 
nence of large frontal sinuses, cor by the 
comparative shurtness of the jaws. In 
regard to ite structure the human brain 
exceeds all other in development of ite 
certhral hemispheres, in the number and 
development of parts, in the depth and 
number of ite couvolutions and in the qaan- 
tity of bte winedullary matter in proportion 
to the cortical, 

“Jn the economy of the human body there 
are peculiaritics not leas marked than those 
jn ite atructure. Perhape Uve moet charac- 


teristic io the ability which Man enjoys of | 


Jiving on slaw any part of the globe, and 
of thrivins allae in either extreme of natural 
temperature. Thas the Greenianden and 
Bequimausx have reached between Ti and 


Mer-oof metth tatitemde, while the negro of . 
Affica and the raf man of America live . 


under the eyuater, Bat even Burgcans, 


arcustumest te a temperate climate, can bwar - 
etther af these extremes of cold and heat, as | 


has been sufficientiy proved bs the nume- 
rouse inelanece in which Chose who hare gune 


om the Arctic ctpedivens have been obliged | 


lo Winter fo high uarthern Iatitader , arf, 
un the other hand, by the elight degree in 


which Kuropean ectticre in the hottest parte ; 


uf Africa are influenced by Ube tempenture. 
“In adaptation with his ability to inhabit 


almot every climatc, Mag can subsist on | 


the tnuet varied fuel. ta the werthern rv- 


giune, where the egrth bs covernnd through | 


the grvatcr part of Uhe year with now, and 
vegvtables af any hind cats te practiced mi 
in the smalicst quantity, the Bs juioiuan and 


Semuides subeist as weil aa animal foend _ 


alone as the Muropean does wa the mnt 
carnfully mised diet and on Ure other 
hand. the 
teh inete incunwenicoced hy his daily sulr 


slicnees on the cwve-nul, bansae, yam, | | 
| tents, begun without experience, amd sanc 


. vee, and offer Rexinecruus sad achl vegete- 
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In Man (net only obtained dominion over ail the | 
ec of Euro- | animate creation, but the very elements are | 
n some children {ft fs a right: made to ecrve his purpose. : 
‘he has built his houses, and constructed 


cm, 
» tes rembet it. 


; the earth that he himself inhabits.” 


‘ mucelved by observing than b 


inhabitant of the term! aoe ies. 
» frown the attitude and pusition of the whole, ; 
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mal and vegetable food can be 
equal facility, Man is trul 
towards the poles animal food or fish be- 
comes more exclusively his diet; and to- 
wards the equator his fond is chiefly com- 
of vegetables : and there is no doubt 
that in each case that food which is most 
universally ado is that which is best 
adapted for the ith of the inhabitants. 

“ There is not a proof in the whole history 
of animals that any species or individual has 
ever made an advance towards an improve- 
ment, or an alteration in {ts condition : 
whether solitary or living in herds, the habits 
of all remain the same; all of the same 
epecies appear endowed with the same fa- 
culties and dispositions, and each is in mental | 
power the same throughrrut bis life. Con- | 
traat with these the progress of Man. In his | 
origin weak, naked, and defenceles, he has 

t 


Of the earth 


weapons and the implements of art ; he uses | 
the wind tocarry him in ships, and to prepare | 
his fond: and when the wind will not suit 
him, he employs fire and water to replace or 
By artificial light he haa pre- 
vented the Inceunvenicnees of darknem: be 
has stopped and made rivers, and has forced 


one me en 


‘ deserts, marshes, and forests alike to bear | 
‘his forall; he has marked out and measured | 
{ the course of the celestial bodies, till he has 


dueovered from them the size and form of . 


With regard to the proportions of the | 
human Sgure, we have no exact knowledge ; ' 
for the beauty of the best statues is better - 
measuring | 
them. Those: of antiquity, which were at § 
first copied after the human form. are row | 
twcome the mealels of It; nor be there one 
Man found whose perwou approaches ta thove | 
inimitable performances that have thus, in - 
une figure, united the perfertions of aumbers. 
3 te safficiens te say that, from being ef first . 
tuaslels, they are now beeume origiuals ; and 
arr eect te correct deviations in that furm | 
fru: whenere they are taken. We must | 
ot, however, pretend to give the proepor- |; 


‘ tioasof the human bully es taken from these, . 


there being a thing more arbitrary. Son, « 
for instance, who have studied after models, | 
divide the beady into ten times the length af. 
the face, amd others junto eight. Some even | 
pretend to asewrt that there is a similitude 

of prupertion in diferent: parts of the bady : - 
thus, thar the head is the length of the face; .: 
the thanrb the length of the nuse ; the space 
between the eves the breadth of an eye ; the 
treaith of the thigh, where thickest, duuble 
that of the thickest part of the leg, and . 
tertile the smaliest; that the arme when | 
extended are equal to the Pan Mpeg beh 
and that the legs and thichs ary the . 
length of the tendy. All Uhia, however. is 

eatremely arbitrary; and the exevilenee 4 
a shage. or the beauty cf 8 statue, results 


~ 
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rather than from any detennined measure- 


bles. In the teauerate clinates, where ani | Uoned by caprice. It may in general be 
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Maximinius, the Roman emperur, may be | 
reckoned the chief. Whatever we are told ; 
of him ia well attested: his character was | 
too exalted not to be perfectly known ; and | 
that very strength for which he wae cele- | 
brated, at last procured him no less a reward 
than the empire of the world. Maximinius | 
was upwards of nine feet high, and one of the 
Iwat-proportioned men in the whole empire. 
Ile wae a Thracian by birth ; and, from 
being a simple herdstnan, rose, through the 
several gradathons of office, tH) he became 
Emperor of Kame. The first opportunity 
which offered of exerting his strength, waa 
in the preacnee of a numerous assembly of 
chtizens in the theatre, where he overthrew 
twelve of the strongest men ino wrestling, 
and attestripped two of the fleetest horses in 
running,on the same day Ife could draw 
a loated chariut, which two strong horecs 
were unable to move ; and could break the 
jew af a hore with ane blow of his Met, and 
vie thigh with a kick. In war he was always 
engaged tn the furemost raiks, where he die 
played fcate of activits that could only be 
equaiied by his sucrem ; and happy ha! ft 
been for hhin and his people, if, fram teing 
formidable to hisenemies, he had rot bee ome 
still mare ao to hie oubjerts, He reine 
for some time atenmity with all the world: 
el! mankind wishing for his death, vet none 
daring to strike the blow; and, as if Fortune 
had reerdved that through fife he shouid 
continue uncengueratle, he wae kilied at 
last by hie orn subjerte while asleep. 
fnomere modern timed we have several in- 
stances of batily strength, and nt a few of 
wsnaging ewhftiess; but theese meriy cor- 
poreal pericetions are now considervd as of 
stnall wivantage, cither in peace or war. 
The Invention of gungeewder int ame inca- 
sure leveled all fesh to one etandact, and 
wroughta teal change in martial educatimn 
through ol) parte of the workd. In poacy 
nies, the dle very of new machines alec rat 
every day, and (he application of thi strenath 
of irratanal asumals Lo the prurfpewes af ite, 
and, atewe a3], the wondrous ures of the 
steam -onginc, have rendervd human etrouysth 
of lem valuc. ‘The bast ufcorgeceal etrenceh 
be themefore cometaned to barbarctae peti ns, 
where, from the deficiency of art, ite valne bs 
ett) felt; bot in msore cariiited countrics, 
ite proud gore-eminenoe hae fallen i a rater 
commendrate with the progres of art, ast 
the adveorcorent of inte ow tual supestority. 
Hut Man, though invested with eupertar 
power, aml posse of more numenins 
peiviteges with respert tu bes nowwed tres 
eecina te be inferiog to the meanest annals 
Nature has intowboced hima inte defo wath a 
gteator variety of wants aud in@raaties thar 
the ret of her creatures, Guartmne:? tn the 
inidet af enemies, Asmong the many hous 
satui tinaginary Wants peculiar ¢: Mas. he 
haa fwo in common with all othe: si imals, 
which neeerthetes be feels ina greater de- 


grec than they : theac are the wast sleep, | 
and hunger. The latter fo ainore destructive | 


foe to tnankind than watehfulness: but, 
though fatal without ite proper antidote. it 
may alware be removed by femal; and 


acyuire this, Mon hav teen khnven fo cn: | and net unfrequentiy awakes with the reply. 
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counter certaln death. Hunger, however, 
terrible as it is in its approaches, is said to be 
not proportionately so in its duration ; for 
the pain occasioned by famine decreases as 








‘the strength fails, and s total insensibility 


at length comes to the relief of the wretched 
auffercr. It is, however, iIncontestably cer- 
tain that Man ts lees able to support hunger 
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than any other animal: nor is he better — 


qualified to bear a state of watchfulness. 


hah i indeed, scems much more necessary | 
ty hirn than to any other creature ; as, when | 


awake, he tna 
proportion o 
sequently to stand in need of on adequate 
supply. Other animals, when mist awake, 
are but little removed from a state of slum- 
ber: their Inert faculties, Imprisoned in 
matter, and rather exerted by impulse than 
deliberation. require sleep More ae 8 CeAiR- 
tion fromonotion than from thouzhs. 
with reageet ta Man it te far otherwise ; his 


ideas, fatizuec with their various exeursions, ; 


demand a cessation. not bes than the body 
frosty tedl, 
rvencrally arrivesdy time ty relieve the mental 
wimecrs, ae wellas the lawlily frame : but it 
is vfters dm vain that all light is exclused, 
ali sciee removed, and warmth and softness 
Cosmepiry, ge at Were, to invite shep ; the 
resticss and active rains still retains ita for- 


But : 


Fortunately fur mankind, sleep ° 


be aabd te exhaust a greater | 
the nervous fluid, and con- - 


\, 


mer Vicilance ; and rcavn, that wishes to | 


resign the reios. is ublized, in spite of herself, 
to matutain them. In this disszreeable 
state, the mind ranges from thought to 
theusht, willing ta lwe the diainctnew: of 

mreptom, by increasing the multitude of 
Moers At last, when sleep make+ nearer 
approaches, every ubject of the inaginativn 
begune te blend with that which lies next to 
it; a part of their distinction fades away ; 
and cneuing seep Yashions eut dreamy for 
the remainder. 

In sleep the whole nerrons frame is re- 
Jaxer) while the heart and lunzs em more 
forvildvexerted. This tuller ef culation pro- 
duces aleo a tension of the Muscles: it may 
be cousitered of po himd of ecvercise, con- 
tinued though the whole frame; and by 
this the perspiration becutues Tere cuptotis, 
theugh the apgeute for food is entireiy 
Ninesed Tree much sivep dalis the ap 
prehensbyn, weakens the memery, aud un- 
fies che Imaly for supportiog fatieue > tan 
fittic steep, en the cuntrary, emaciates the 
fate, pradlucs melanchols, au! wastes the 
comstitation, A fe af stads. it is well 
kaewn, unfite the tealy for meciting this 
grat fal refreshment: and Che approaches 


ef sleep are averted hy inten redietion : | 


when, therefore, U Gunes aS last, ite qan- 
tinuanece should tet be hastily interruptad. 
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| 


Steep ts. duced. Gy some prenouneed to be ! 
a very agrewable period of Man's existence, | 


in consequence of the pleasurable dreams 
which aanetimes attend it. This, however, 
iw rather tanciful than just; the pleasure 
which dreams are capable of conves ing 
liom mwaching to our waking pitch af fe 
lieity : the mind offen, in the iwidet of its 
Viniunary satisfactions, demaniis of itself, 
whether i does net owe them te an illusiun ? 


Sk er ane nomen ses a ee 
1 een campeon. 
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But it is eeldom, except in cases of the 
highest delight or the deepest distress, that 
the mind has power thus to disengage iteclf 
from the empire of fancy: in the common 
course of its operations, it submits to those 
numerous fantastic images which succeed 

j ¢ach other, and which, Nke many of our 

i waking thoughts, are generally forgotten. 

There are others op whom dreams appear to 

have a very different effect; and wha, without 

eeeming to remember their dmpreassons the 
succeeding morning, have yet evidenced, by 
their actions during sleep, that they were very 
aed fiinpelled by their dominion; per- 
arming many of the ordinary duties to which 
they have been accustomed when awake ; 
and, with a ridiculous industry, completin 
br night what they had failed to eccurmalter 
by day. Numerwus instances might indeed 

i be cited to show that the imagluation is 

equally active by night as by day, and that 
it often involuntarily intrudes where it is 
least commanded or desired. While awake, 

and in health, this busy principle cannet 
much deceive us; it may ralec a thousand 
phantoms before us, build schemes of hap- 
piness, or shudder at ideal misery ; but the 
wnece are all alive and sound to evince its 
falsity. Our eves show us that the prosect 
le nut present: our hearing and our touch 
depose against its reality: end our laste 
and spelling are equally vigilant in de- 
tecting the Imposiaen. Reasen, Gherefore, 
at once determines on the cause ; and the 
fceting intruder, Imagiuation, is reetrained 
or banished from the mind. Bat it ia other- 
wise in sieep: the senws being as much as 
possibtce at ret, having lost their peculiar 
functions, the imagination is then Icft tu 
riot at } pant te lead the understanding 
captive. Every incurive ides then becuines 
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‘ areality ; and the mind, being destitute of 


every power that can correct the illusion, 
receives them for truths. 

But we fear we have trespasecd too long 
on thls part of our subject; we therefore 
hasten from the consideration of what may 
be thought ideal and imaginary, to that 
which is actual and manifest. Every object 
in nature has ity improvement and decay. 
The human form no sooner arrives at ma- 
turity, than it fustantly begins to decline. 
The waste is at first Insensibic, and fre- 
quently several years revolve before we per- 
eeive any considerable alteration - but we 
ought to feel the weight of our years better 
than their number can be tatimated by 
ran, 
who judge of our age by external signs, we 
might be more sensible uf the truth. were we 
mere attentive to our ail paes.i and did not 
euffer curselyes to be deceit y vanity and 
fallacious ho When the body has ac- 
quired ite full stature, and be extended to 
its just dimensions, it begine to increase in 
thickness; and this sugmentation is the 
fret step towards « decay, being merely an 
additivn of superflucus matter, which In- 
fiates the body, and loads it with an usclem 
weight: this mattcr, which is denominated 
fat, about the a thirty-five of furty, 
begins to cover moles and initerriypt 


, thelr activity : every action then requires a 
a? eee meine baked i 
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greater cxertion to perform it; and the in- 
crease of size is at the expense of ease, ac- 
tivity, and strength. The bones also be- 
come every day more solid. In the embryo 
they are alinost as soft aa the muscles and 
the flesh » by degrees they harden and ac- 
; Quire thelr natural vigour; but the circula~ 
} Gon fs still carried on through them ; and 
; how hard soever the bones may seem, the 
i bloud holds its current through then, as 
. through alf other parte of the body. 


} although in the different stages of existence 
pthey are of very different capacitics. In 
, fnfancy they are capacivus, and the blood 
sane facility as through the other channels. 
In manhanxd their size is greatly diminished , 
: the vessels are alinost tinperceptible, and the 
' cfreulation through them js proportionably 
:alow. Butin the decline of Hie, the blood 
| which meanders through the bones ne longer 
‘contributing to their growth, of necesalty 
‘tends to increase thelr rigidity. In) pro- 
portion as we advance in years, the bones, 
; the cartilages, the membranes, the flesh, 
the skin, and every wbre of the body, be- 
come more solid, hard, and dry: every part 
shrinks, every maton becomes more alow , 
_ the circulation of the fluids be performed with 
Jews frevdamn ; perspiration diminsjabes ; the 
everetions alter: the digestion becomes slow 
and Jaberious; and the julees no longer 
 aerving to convey Chedr acetotomed natri- 
. ment, those parte may be said to live no 
Jonger when the clreaulation ceases. This 
the teaty dice by Hetle and Httle; all ita 
functions are weakened by degrees; lite is 
driven from one part of the frame ty another ; 
univerval rigidity prevails; and death at 
last closes the scene. When the natural 
‘ stamina ere govt, tite mos perhapa be pro- 
| longed for » fiw years, by niaderating the 
passions, by temperance, and by abstemious- 
{neee: but ne human art can prolong the 
| period of life to any considerable extent. 
{ It fe apparent, indeed, that the duration of 
life has nu atbevlute dependence eliber on 
manners, customs, ar the qualities of par- 
ticular food: much, it be truc, fe fo be as- 
cribed to the quality of the air; but we may 
rely upon it that, if luxury and intem- 
pores be excepted, nothing can alter those 
aw 
ber of our years. 


LJke : 
i the softer parta, they are furnished, through | 
all thelr substance, with their proper canala, | 


flows through the bones with almost the | 
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eof mechanian which regulate the num- — 


Well may it be said, that Man je a oom- : 


: and as thuee are ecldom deceived | pound being —the Hak between sqdritual 
and) animal cxistence ; partaking of both | 


\ their natures, but having alee samething 
‘peculiar te himself. Bis intellectual facal- 
thes prove his alliance to a superior clase of 
| beings: his sensual appetites ant passivus 
j ehuw bis affinity tu the brute creation. 
j We cannut clave thie arthcle without re- 
i fercing to Dr. Prichard’s admirable He- 
{ ecarches into the Physical Histury of Man, 
—a work which, although we have nut here 
quoted it, we rcecominend to the attention of 
our readers as one which discusses a most 
important subject with consummate ability. 


MANAKIN. (See PantarOrvs.} 
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MANATUS. A 


TUR MANATEE, — (MANATOS ACOTHALIA,) 


shape, terminated by a lengthened oval fin: 
it generally measures six or seven feet in 
- length, but sometimes grows to an enormous 
size; and Its paddies or fins exhibit rudi- 
ments of naile, by the aid of which the un- 


on and near the banks of the great rivera to 
which it resorts. The ekin of the Manatus 
fs of a blackish colour, ve 


oak; and on It are spammed a few bristly 
hairs, about an inch in 

are execedingly amal! in proportion to the 
size of the animal. 


to edmit a quill; the tongue 
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awe, which serve inetead of grinders; the 
ips are double; and near the junction of 
the (wo jaws the mouth is full of white 
tubular bristles, answering the same purpose 
as the lamininw iu whales, to prevent Che foud 
frum issuing out with the water. The lipe 
are aleo thick -set with bristles, serving, in- 
stead of tecth, Wu cut the strong route of the 
marine plants, which, fuating ashore, point 
' gut the vicinity of these animals. 


' MANDRILIL The great blue-faced Ba- 
boun. [See Banoun.} 


| MANGO-FISH. (Ree Potyxgurs.} 


MANIS , PANGOLIN ; or SCALY ANT- 
, RATER. The Linnowan econ Manis con- 
{ siste of certain singular animals, known also 
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grnee of herbivorous | by the name of Pangolins and Sealy Ant- - 
marine animals, familiarly called Sea Cows, | caters; anid are limited to the warmest sag 

and usuallyassociated with the order Cetarea. pre 
The body of the Manatus is of an oblong 





' insect food, and in being destitute of teeth ; 


! of large, linbricated scales, overlapping cac 
wicidy animal drage its budy along on the | 
shore, to browse on the herbage that grows | and also in being able to rull themselves up 


tough and hard, ‘ armour sufficient to repel the assaults of the 
and full uf inequalities, like the bark of an ; most ferocinus uf their enemies. They are 


Jength. The eyes 


It has no external ears, 
but ouly two orifices, renrcely dat e€ envugh 

pointed. aud {the strength and number of their caudal , 
extremely smal) ; the mouth is destitute of | vertebra ; and in a general view uf the ani- | 
teeth, but furnished with two solid white | inal kingdom, they may be cunsidered as 
bones, extending the entire length of both : having the appearance uf forming a kind of 
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of Asia and Africa. They resemble the 


Me See tools 
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SCALY ant- RATER, 
(44°18 CHABSICATIATA. 


mecuphaga, or Ilairy Ant-taters, in having 
a very long extensible tongue, furnished 
with a glutinous mucus for securing their 


ee ee 


f 


but differing wholly from them in the body, 
limbe, and tail being covered with a paneyiy 


other, after the manner of lacertine reptiles ; 


when in danger. by which their trenchant 
scales beeome crect, and present a defensive 


vite harmless in their nature, entirely sab- 
sist on ante, termites, &c., and differ from 
the true Ant-eaters of Suuth Asnerica ip 
little else than in being provided with this 
scaly integuinent. They are remarkable fur 
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link between the proper viviparuus quadru- 
peds and the Lizards. 


The Lone-raicen Masis. (Manis tetra- 
dactyla.: This species is generally upwards 
of two feet in length, andl the tail is more 
than twice ae lung as the budy ; the head is 
small, the snvut narrow: the whole body, 
except the under part, covered with broad 
but sharp-pointed scaics, which are striated 
thruughout their whele length. The legs — 
are very short . scaled like the body ; and 
on each of the feet are four claws, those on 
the fore feet being stronger than Uthuse on , 
the hind. The cvlour of the whole animal | 
is an uniform deep brown, with a cast of : 
yellow, aud a glossy surface. It is a native 
of Africa. 


The Suort-tairen Maxis. (Manis pen- 
taductyla.) In this species the head is small ; 
aa in the former, but the tail is much thicker 
and shorter, being not so tong as the body, 
wide at the base, gradually tapering. but 
terminating very obtumly. The fect are 
furnished with five tues each, those on the 
fore feet, except the exteriur one, which is 


preernn 
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on 
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very emall, being extremely strong. The 
scales differ in ahape from thoee of the pre- 
ceding, being much larger and wider ip pro- 
portion to the body and tail: they are also 
much harder, and so inpenctrable when the 
animal rolls iteelf up, that when the tiger. 
anther. or hywna attempts to force it, the 
anis remains perfectly secure, and the as 
sallant suffers fur his temerity. The Manie 
chicfly inhabite the most obscure parts of | 
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the forest, and dige itself a retreat ins the 
cleft of some rock, where it brings forth its 
young. It is a native of India, in many 
parts of which it is called the Aajerkecit. 


MANTICORA. (See Cictxpx110.6.) 


MANTIS: MANTID.E. A genus and 


family of Orthopterous ineceta, whose alngus, 


larappearance, and the grotesque torins they 
usually assume when lying in walt for their 
pres: hare not only attracted great attention, 
but have given rise to the most superstitious 
notions among the vulgar. The Moantuke 
are characterized by having a narrow and 
ehmyated boy ; the anteriur Jegs of enor- 
mous length ; short palpi, terminating in a 
paint: the tarsi five-joluted, and the wings 
plaited longitudinally. — These inecets fre- 
quent trees and plante; and the forms and 
eolours of their wings and bodies are so like 
the leaves and twigs which surround them 
ae to give them remarkable power to clude 
obeery ation, 


The Peartsn Masxtis iMeantis religi- 
cag is of a beautiful green colour, nearly 
thre iiches in fength. of a slender shaye, 
aud in its genera! sitting postare holds 
uy the two fore-legs, slightly bent. in an 
attitude resembling that of a pernon when 
at prayer; in which position bt will sume- 


— 
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times remain metioniess for eesera!l hours, 
It be termed by the Breswoh pri-faen,  Tte 
foewl onszate of fame and other inaecty, which 
if be exrocdtingly dexterous tn ratching ane 
retaining oo“ The munkioh Jeasreds teli us 
that St. Francis Naver, eecing a Mantis 
meving aloag in ite evicn way, balding up 
ite twe fore-lege mein the aetiof deaotion, 
dhosiew ef it Gov eit Che pratecs uf Caadd: where- 
ups Che inecet caruiied forth a fine can- 
tieie ! idme. rch pp. 64.5 Mouffit, ala. ine 
forte tes, had tan divine a creature i thie 
estecnmel, that if a childe ak the way ta 
such a place, she WH stretch ous one of her 
feet, and ehew hin Ure right was, wre) odd ots 
wropever mise. Ae she rmaciibicth Uroee 
diviners in the elevation of ber hande, os 
lewis likeness: of motion: for Uses do tet 
sport Uhemearlves ae uthen de, ner jeap, wor 
piag : teat, walking ofily, she retaine her 
meee. amlehews fusth @ teatun band of 
greasisy °°) Bot thibe gravity cae MMe. Wrst 
wined aptly says, beeen objret fs very dif- 
fervat kind to that uf the eommerer. It bs 
thus, after eshiblisng a wonderful degree of 
pationre, Chat, Hike ag cal ayppercaching @ 
mvcer, the Maatio meses alto at bin prreegs- 
Gitdy ali, ead steale Gewards Me prey, 
fearfal of putting ttt: fight. When enffi- 


thentiy hear, the fore leg ie extended to Ite, than (eo young une at a birth. 
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j Nediately sccured between the tibia and 
. femur, where it is held by the numcrons 
teeth with which those parte are armed.” 
These insects are of a very voracioud and 
pugnacions nature; and when kept with 
others of thelr own specics in a state of cap- 
tivity, wih fight dh) one ar the other fy de- 
stroyed in the contest. — Very aimilar tothe 
foregoing de the Mantia precaria. Lt in of 
le beautiful green colour, with the thorax 
. ciliated en cach side, and the upper wings 
each marked in the middle hy a transparent 
,epot. This species is held in the highest 
i veneration by aome of the Ignorant African 
tribes. — But of all the Mantes, perhaps the 
nut cingular in its appearance isthe Lmpuss 
* gongylodes, which, from its thin Hinbs and 
‘the grotesque form of fta bay, capecially in 
its dricd state, seca to ceecmble the can- 





junction of several fragments of withered — 


‘ stulke, ac. 


MANTISPA : MANTISPID.E. A genus | 


' and family of insects belonging to the order 
' Neuruptera. They appear to be very Choecty 
hee - ov ateg rs o C ste 
ailied to the ddrmerdadndie in Che general 
character of the vein of the wings. The 


( 6pecivs are bat of mall slac, of dull colours, - 


and widely dispersed throughout the globe. 
Thes chiefly reside upon oaks, and the 
structure of the fore legs and mouth secins 
tu didicate that their habits are predaceous. 


MARECA., 


e 
6 


which soos 
MARGARITACER. An order of Mol- 
luera, contaming several interesting genera ; 
among which be the dewnlds margerittnrna, 
the shell of which produces the mest valued 
Vearks, as well ae the greatest quantity of 
Mother-of-Pearl; the latter being simply 
' the narrveuus interior of the shell. The pearis 
arc ecparate formations of a eimilar sub- 
stance, deganitad be the mantle, The best 
Pesele are generally proctuocd at the point, 
where the attachment afthe adductor muscle 
canes a ponghoess in the shell. The gra- 
dial change which takes place in the pesi- 
tien of this uwte. in accorntspce with the 
frowth of the antinal, causes the detach- 
tment of the pearl; ate it de generally found 
iibestied bn the enbetance of the muscle, by 
the tetra of whose fhree ite spherral form 
ecema chiefly oecastuued. Mut Qee formating 
of Pearie is by po means confined tu this 
ayccice: for wiv shell, univalve or bivalve, 
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with m@ sacreoue luterlor, may produce 
thesis. 
MARGAY. 1 Fela tusrina.d A specios af 


wild cat, native of South America. It fs 
about the alee af the comtneon cat; ant fe 
very fleece and tuntaniestte 
colour ie a bright tawny: the face etriped 
dowowasdh with Hach, the shoulder and 


landy anarhed beth with atripes and large | 


oblong binck spote ; sriall pote on the lege; 
the Drcast, roa atel inelsdee of the Teeseles, 
@bitteh + lots: 
rey. TC resides prtncigally on trees, prey- 
tg ote thede , and ochdsoats terings furth more 
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| full length, and the Inacet sefacd, betng fin- : 


A genus of Palmipede birds, 
evutaining the Widgeon (Mureca Penelope), - 


The ground. | 


tart, marked with black and :! 
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’ been generally classed with the rate. 
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MARGINELLA. A genus of Molluscous 
euimals, inhabiting an oval, smooth, shining 
shell, often handsomely coloured ; the spire 
exceedingly short; the right lip having a 
thick margin ; plaite nearly equal in size; 
and no opercutum. The head of the animal 
is very distinct, with a small proboscis, and 
two tentacule having eyes at the base. It 
covers the greater part of the shell with the 
mantle, and by continually depositing vi- 
treous matter gives jt a bright polish, which, 
together with the delicately neat arrange- 
ment of coloura in most species, renders | 
them very beautiful. 


MARIKINA. An appellation given to a | 
Brazilian species of Monkey, furnished with : 
a mane, and having a tuft of hair at the end 
of ite tall. It lathe Jacchus Kueulia of na- 
turalists. 


MARMOT. (.frctomys.) A genus of 
Rodent animals of which there are several 
species. The Marmots In their dentition are 
nearly allied to the sjuirrels, though in their 





come 


: general form they are very dissimilar to 


active litth: quadrupeds, and have 
They 
have five molar tecth on each side of the 
luwer jaw; short legs; a rather short tail; 


heavy body; and a short flat head: four 


those 


} toes un the fuse fect. and five on the hinder. 
! They live in communities ; have extensive 


Durrows on the sides of high and cold moun- 
talus; and pass the winter in a dormant 
state, 


The Aveise Manwot Ciretomye Asana 
is about the size of a rabbit; of a grayish 
yetlow colour, approaching to brown to- 
wards the head; and has a ahort tail. This 
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MANY 


apecies inhabits the mountains of Enrrope 
(particularly Uhowe of the Alps and Pyre- 
neces, just below the region of perpetual 
enow ; and feeds on ineeets, roots, and vage- 
tables. ‘They tive du lars ewie ties: ane 
when they arc cating, they poet a sentinel, 


bau 


_whoon the approach of any danger gives a 


shrill whisth:, when they all recire inte their 
burrows, which are contrived with » reat art, 
and are well linedt with tose and hay. tn 
thes retrvats they remain in a torpud state 
from the autump till April. To tac weather , 
they are scen spurting about the neightour. | 
howd of thelr barrows; they dalizht in bask- 
jug in the sunshine, aud fregucatls assutne , 
an uptight posture, sitting va their hind , 
fvet. tetore they retire to thede wiuter | 
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sively fat; and, on the contrary, appear . 
greatly emaciated on first emerging from 
them. In a domestic state the Marmot will 
pat almost any kind of animal or vegetable 
There are many Marmots inhabiting North 
America which have been considered as be- 
longing to the sub-genus Spermophilue. The 
most celebrated of these is the Paatkiz Doo. 
(Arctomys ludovicianus.) The name 
Prairie Dog has been given to it from a sup- - 
posed similarity between its warning 

and the barking of asmall dog. They live 
in large communities ; their villages, as they 
are termined by the hunters, sometimes being 
many miles tn extent. The entrance to 
cach burrow bs at the summit of the mound 
of earth thrown up during the progress of 
the excavation below. The hole descends 
vertically to the depth of one or twu feet, 
after which it continues in an oblique direc- 
tion. This Marmot, like the rest of the spe- 
cies, becomes torpid during the winter, and, 
to protect itself against the rigour uf the 
season, stops the mouth «of ita hule, and con- 
structs a neat globular cell at the buttom of 
it, of fine drv grass, so compactly put to- 
gether as almost to furm a seiid Ines. In 
the “Travels in North America’ by the 
fion. C. A. Murray, we find an account of 
this animal. Speaking of an extensive and 
deaplate prairie through which he was pass — 
ing. is the following description of the 
“Prairie Dog.” «In thie waste there was 
net cither bint or beast te be seen, except 
Prairie Doge. Io do not know how these 
little animals obtained this absurd appella- 
tion, as they do net bear the slightest re- 
semblance to the canine species, cither in 
formation or habits. In size they vary ex- 
tremeiy, but in general they are not larger 
than a squirrel, and net unlike une in ap- 
pearaner, except that they want hie bushy | 
tail; the head is also somewhat rounder. 
Thes burrow under the light soil, and throw 
it up round the entranee to their dweliin 
like the Bagiish rabbit son this titthe moon 
they generaliv sit, chirping and chattering 
te one another, like two neighbour gussips 
in a Viliage. Ther number bs ineredible, 
and their cities tor they deserve bo less @ 
narue> full activity and bustle. [do net 
hnew what their oocupatiens are; bue I 
have seen them cunstandy rupniag from 
vee hale ta another, aithoagh they du mut 
ever pay auy distant visit. They soem on 
the approach of danger alwass tu retire 
to ther awn hiaes: but their great delight 
ayparnt!s consdats in heaving it, with the 
usral ittecience of cowards when scure 
fon panisterent : for, ae Sou approach, 
they wag Chere incele tails, clewate their 
heads, aod chatter at vou like a mouakey, . 
Detector ated loser the Rearer yeu come : but | 
na waner fa the hand ratsed te any missile, . 
whether gun, arrow, iek, or stune, than | 
Uiey pop dite the hele with a mpidity only | 
equalled bs that sudden disappearance of 
Panch, with which, when a cliid, F have | 
been so touch delighted in the streets and 
squares of London.” Their holes seem to | 
be tenaated alao by a species of owls Strer 
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quarters they are gheerved to grow cxcos: | Cemcndarn) ; and Unis apparently discrepant \ 
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ma 
There are several 
The Quesrc Marauot (Arctomys empetra), 
a soli animal, whose burrows are almost 
pees. lar, and situated in dry spots, ut 
¢ distance from the water. The Woop- 


| burrows in the sides of hills, which extend 


dry grass, leaves, &c. 
They are — jase sty are very cleanly. 






a united not ln the bonds | 
of friendship. 
other Ainericas species. 





Besides the apevies of the 
armot are foun re nthe north of Europe 
Asia: they swarm in the Ukraine, about 
Boristhenes, in the southern desert 
ited and in the Alcaic mountains 
of the Irtle. They burrow, an 

of corn and nuts; ait 
they cat; and gen 


five to eight young. 
and carnivorous. 
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OZET, or OUISTITIS. (Jacchua.) 
merican monkeys distinguished 
by the absence of aah addi io 
by the sharpness and crook 
nalis. The thumb is not siete 
ing placed in the same line with 

gere; and that of the hind feet 
short. The tai 
th hair; but it bs nat 
soil many species it is mark 
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} is large, and thickly 
rehensile ; 


jug i ’ at 

giv ta ory elegant re 

ane eel ase distingu ished by 
ufts of hair acer from the yy es of is 

head. They are very agile in their more- 


a 


ments, and extremely cautions and wary ; 
exhibiting a degree uf wildness and distrust 
even when in confinement. They show 
much instinctive sagecity in their search for 
insect fi 

} 
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MARSUPIALIA. or MARSUPIALS. A 
singular family of the ardcr Canureura, in 
clas Mammaha ; and w called from the 
ner wre}, OF 


& pouch (marmean 

¢ fur the young iminediately 
‘and into which they retreat long 
they can walk, whenever they are ap- 
sive of danger. Two particular bones, 
the pa prem gp bones, attached to the 
and placed amidst the abdominal 
pport this pouch. Profesor Owen 
amist in producing a he aga 


mary gland, neormary 
ale a Sanaa! ar! pir te oe Oem 
a aenicm 
weet the Cee ot ie ie liesfige 
in siec, during their mammary 
eximenre, and aill more angel Sd 
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KaxGanou: Orusetm.' 
MARTEN. (Mastrlfoin This elegant 
lively a onimal, whee agile and graceful | 
by any of Ube 
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‘weasel | tribe, “resides in woods, and 
chiefly on birds and small animals. 
yoreral length from nose to tall is about a a 
tand a half, and the tail is ten inchee sone: 
The female breeds in hollow trees, produces 
from three to seven young ata time, and a 
at least two Htters in « F proch The 
very destructive to game of every kind, 
to all sorts of domestic poultry, eggs, Joie 
they will also feed on rates, mice, an malta; 
are very fond of honey, and will sometimes 
cat secede and grain. The Marten is of a 
colour, with a white throat ; — : 
the belly ls of a dusky brown: the tail is 
buahy, and of a darker colour than the other ; 
Lasser the care are moderately large and | 
ponte s and the eyes , 
anna and lively. fn very wild and un- 
tameable if captured when full grown, but 
if taken young is susceptible of t do- 
cility. It has two surta of fur; the pater: I 
which is rtd long, and brown of different | 
shades in different parts of the body ; and the | 
inner, which is extremely soft, short, and of a | 
light yellowish gray culour. | 
! 





The Pixs MARTEN (Mustela martes) lean 
inhabitant of the woody districta in the | 
northern parts of America, from the Atlantic © 
to the Pacific ; It te alao fuund abuut the : 
region of Mount Caucasus, ae well ae in | 
Sweden, Norway, &c. It very closely re- | 
semblea the precedin f. but may be dis- - 
Ungulahed by ita smalicr size, loner legs, , 
finer, thicker, and more glossy fur, and from | 
the throat being marked with a broad yellow | 
spot. The Pine Marten preys on mice, : 
rabbits, partridges, ac. It never frequents 
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houses, as the common Marten orcasionally 
dues: but confines ieclf altagether to the 
wouds and ficids. Ite fur te far supertor in 
i to that uf the former species. and 
ekine form a — article of commerce. 
When this animal be pursed, and ite retreat 
pein shows its teeth, crecte ite hails, 
or; arches ite baron and hisses tike : cal. %¢ 
a tet carrion its 
and brings furth froc fe ar 
ie eb Sine a iitter about the latter cad of 
April. Both this and the former epecice 
have a hind of mushy smell. 


Passaxt’s Mautras. (Mueida Ciran- 

; fa aleo o native uf the purth- 
fern parte of America. It bs a larger and 
reaps gidhae sypatlrtonrhih on Places ny ad 

acre ti 
; oad climbs with ed betsge forth 
anes & year, frum two to Is 

eonght toe ite ante wf whieh " coumdenahla 
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numbers are every exported the | given by Mesers. Kirby and Spence in their 
fur traders. serad Ed a Toroduetite to Entscel > that we take 
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- | the liberty of extracting it. “This insect | 
MARTIN. (See Swattow.) (Oo. ir aghad bores a cylindrical cavi ' 
MASON-BEE. A species of the genus | two to three inches deep, in hard sand which ' 
, remarkable for constructing ite nest | ite mandibles alone would be scarcely ca- . 
of agglutinated sand, fixing it on the sides | pable of penetrating. were it not provided - 
of walle, kc., or availing itself of some cavity | with a slightly glutinous liquor which it 
| or suitable projection for that pu . This; pours out of its mouth, that, like the vi ; 
| constructs six or eight ells neareach ' with which Hannibal softened the Alps, 
| other, though irregularly placed; and the ' acts upon the cement of the sand, and ren- ; 
; female, having deposited an egg, with a ; ders the seperate uf the grains easy to the 
i supply of honey and pollen in each, covers ; double pickaxe with which our little pioneer 
| the whole and fills the spaces between the | is furnished. But the most remarkabie cir- - 
: oolls with the same kind of material she had cumstance is the mode in which it disposes 
, used in constructing them ; the whole having ‘of the excavated materials. Instead of 
pte mgt ped ema nba po ht throwing them at ramdom on a heap, It , 
, have n placed there by accident. ia carefully forms them into little oblong pel- ; 
t viscid mud, or mortar, which is af first euft, ‘ lets, and arranges them round the entrance 
’ goon becomes ss hard as stune; and the | of the hole so as to form a tunnel, which, 
- @ags being laid in it, undergo the same, when the excavation is completed, is often | 
metamorphosis as those of the common bees. : not less than two or three inches in length. - 
; ~feveral epecies select the deserted shells of For the greater part of its height this tunnel 
snails, in the spiral tubea of which they is upright, but towards the top it bends into : 
' Construct thelr nests. The bee having found a curve ; always, however, retaining ite cy- | 
‘ aehell suitable to her purpose, depowits an Hindrical form. The tittle masses are so 
egg. together with a suitable supply of pollcn attached to each other in this cylinder as to | 
and honcy, at the extremity of the tube; leave numerous vacuities between them, | 
the space occupied thereby being not quite which give it the appearance of filagiee- | 
' half an inch in length: this space she closes work. You will readily divine that the : 
afd a thin partition, which is composed of cxcarated hole is intended for the reception ; 
abraded leaves or moe, repeating the cpe- of an egg. but for what purpose the external | 
ration until she has constructed the required tunnel is meant is not 60 apparent. Onc use, . 
number of shells; she next closes up the an perhaps the most important, would seem 
eutrance to the tube, fur which purpose she to be to prevent the incursions of the artful | 
collects petlets of earth, emall pleces of stick, Ichneurmons, Chryside, &e., which are ever j 
svebhiea, &c., which, being mixed with some on the watch to insinuate their parasitic : 
iguid secreted by the animal, furm a secure young into the nests of other insects: it | 
protection t. her works, The larva having | may render their access to the nest more | 
consumed the tore laid up by the provident dificult; they may dread to enter into so | 
parent, spine a cocoon of a toughish texture long and dark a defile. I have seen, how- | 
and of a dark brown colvur; and in due ever, more than once a Chrysis come out of | 
time the perfect insect makes its appearance. these tunnels. That its use is only tem 
» The genus Geni contains many species, rary is plain from the circumstance 
each having a favourite locality fur ite nest. the insert employs the whole fabric, when | 
building vperations, but all of them varying its egg is laid and «tore of fruit procured, | 
their ecoonomy in accordance with accidental in Gilling up the remaining vacuity of the 
circumstances. Bore of these bees are red. hole; taking duwn the pellets, which are | 
‘ and others black ; but they are all nearly of very conveniently at hand. and placing them 
the samne slec, Being atout the length of in it until the entrance ia filled.” 8 ing 
drones, thougts nut eo Udek. The black of the care which Mason- wasps take for their 
Mason-bees have stings; but the red, being sounz, the same authors say: “Une species 
tuales, have note. ie on inclises — atta pig gio r 
Bad ec ; : with its ezgs in the cell, which it carefull 
MASON-WASP.  Gulynerna tevrarias, clwes, but at the expiration of a few dave: 
Ce to meaner: cary sien the roung gra hes appeared aad bas 
ane a eo is er consumed ite provision, re-opens 
ln met eandy tax : oe 
{ 
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ke capver to the 80. ineluses a second caterpillar, and again shute 
‘the mouth: and this operation it repeats 
"until ee young one has attained its full 
grewth.” 


MASTIFF. (Camis molossus.) This 
nuble and powerful variety of the Canine 
rae is distinguished by a large head and 
‘broad muzzle, very thick pendulous lps, 

maderate sized se epi ears, beavy brow, 

Spee apo 

: on ieee tyes, tee vue "abet: the taii rat . @ most 
Rene ERE, of Meee ees *) kinds of dogs, although extreme . 
and who received the name from the ln- over any thing committed to 
: uity wlth which they construct their ha- he will not abuce the power with which he fs 
i tisetion. An account of this ise pleasingly iutrusted, nor call jt inte action unless pro- | 
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voked by injuries. In thie he shows a die- 


tion the very reverse of that of the Bull- 
ag, who seldom waits for reasion, but 
savagely and insidiously makes the first 
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at Britain for 


attack. So famous was 
oe were its 


ite Mastiff? when the 


| masters, and in such high estimation were ; 


their strength, courage, and sagacity held 
by the Roman emperor, that a resident 
was appointed, for the purpose of 

ereenleg them, and transmitting to the im- 
perial city such as he thought capable of 
sustaining 
‘ Strabo says that the Gauls trained British 
mastiffs war, and used them in their 
battles. Actording to Dr. Caius, three were 
a match for a bear, and four for a liun. 

A remarkable variety, if not a distiuct 
spocics of this animal, is the Thibet Dog. 
MASTODON. A 


nos of extinct quad- 
rupeds, the remains 


arn 


n 


[be ne ee 


which in a fiesil state 
show that it was a pachydermatous animal 
altied to the elephants. It has received its 
name from the conical projections on the 
gurfaces of the molar teeth. Some of these 
were natives of the Old World ; but by far 
ve been found on the 
Asnerican The skeleton of one, 
termed the Mastinton gi which waa 
lately cxhiblted in undcr the 
name of the Missouri Leviathan, and is now 
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| elephants now existing. 
of North America the fomll remains 
of this stuprndous animal are abundant, 
i particularly inthe mline moras popularly 
termed the Big-bone Lick. in the northern 
part of Kenturky. fe are no traces 
within the of tradition a¢ history of 
the existence of these animals as a ee 
genus, When and how pant A wien 
secertained at all, must be hy geo- 
lugieal date. 1 ie worthy of remark, thal the 
s&uclolons em to have D ubineved since 
the deaih of the animal ; eane.in fact, which 
were fuund near the banks of the greet 
rivers. appearing in a vertical position, as If 
eunk duwn or been imbedded in 
the mend 


} many curwus traditions which 
: sae uctioes by the pative Indiane cuncern- 
fag thie gignotic animal asd ite decruction, 
‘ the fullowing may be diced « The Shawnee 
» Endiape believed tat whth tee stupend nts 
| quadrupeds ther carssted men of prupst- 





the combats In the ainphitheatre. 
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tlonate dimensions, and that the Great 
Being destroyed both with thunderbolts. 
Thove of Virginia etate that as a troop of 
these terrible quadrupeds were destroying the 
deer, the bisons, and the other animals created 

the use of the Indians, the Great Man 
alew them all with his thunder, except the 
big Bull, who, nothing daunted, presented his 
cnormous forehcad to the bults, and shook 
them off as they fell, ti), being at last 
wounded in tho side, he fied towards the 
great lakes, where he is to this day. 


MAY-FLY. (See Eruxurna.) 


MEADOW BROWN (BUTTERFLY) | 
A name given by cullectors to Butterflies of 
the species Hipparchia janira. | 

MEAL {MOTIT}. The name given to the 
Pyralia farivalis. 

MEDUSA. The name given to bah heen : 
j of marine animals, in the class Acalepha, ; 

which present to the eye, when floating fn: 
; thelr native clement, an umbrella-shaped | 
disc, from beneath which a number of ten- . 
tacula or filaments depend. In the cen- - 
t eral part of the concave side of thin disc ts. 
I the stamach, in the middle of which is the 
mouth, opening downwards, and surrounded ; 
' by four leaf ke tentacula. The Meda 
‘ are commonly known by the name of “ sca- 
i bDlubber,” “jelly-flah,” &c. They receive 
i nutriment by meane of Innumerahbic ini- 
' pate pores; and in thelr stomachs are found 
smal] crustacea, mollueca, and even fishes. 

At certain seasons many of them eting and 
f inflame the hand that touches them ; and 
» their tentacula ecem to possces considerable 
{ muscular power, capable of drawing to- 
‘wands the mouth almost any thing that 
‘ones within their reach. y swim by 
| muscular cuntraction of the margins of the 
i disc. Many of the Meduse arc phospho- 

rearent, and give that luminous appearance ; 

to the sca which hae been ev often described 
| and variously accounted for. [Heo Aca- 
) LEPrie.)} 


MEDUSA’S HEAD. A name sometimes 
applied to thuer species of Star-Ashea which 
have the rays very much branched. (Sce 
Ecuvater.) 


MEGACEPHALON. The name of « 
; singular genusof birds allied tothe Taleyalls 
and Letpoa, and doubtless resembling (hee 
i rein habits. One species (Y. mateiis : 
: knowns it fsa native of Celebes, bul is rare 
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in collections. 


MEGACHILE. A genus of pope- 
larly named lras-cutters, from Uncis hatat of | 
culling off pieces of the leaves of the rose, 
elen, and other trees, and using them in the 
cenustruction of the cases tn which they de- 

wit the pollen and heney necerenary fur the 

od of the larva. There are several spe: 
clea; but une of them will be amply eulft- 
clent fur os to describe, Megachile Willngh- 
Wella: the Witsow Bee. mate is 
aieat half an inch long, ecdour, black: 
the face denecly clothed with bright yelluw, 
the vertes: with pale ferrighsaue hair, the 
antenna hare the apical eypncat comprvesed, | 


ety a 
i 
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and when viewed in front broader than the 
reat: the checks and under efde of the tho- 
raz areclothed with an ashy pubescence ; 
above with yellow fe nous hair: 

femora are yellow, with three black stripes 
in front: the tible are black ahove, yellow 
at thelr extreme apex: tarsi palmated, and 
all the joints fringed with white silvery 
hairs. These insects exhibit wonderful me- 


chanica] ingenuity in the construction of 


their pollen-cases ; the same species some- 

choosing trees, posts, or raile in a 
decaying state, at other times burrowing in 
banka, or in the mortar of old walls, or 
avalling iteclf of the interstices from which 
the mortar haa fallen out. Mr. F. Smith 
tells us that on one occasion he split off s 
large portion of an old willow tree, which 
was ted in all directions by the bees, 
and in doing so, laid open to view a channel, 
shout eight inches long, containing seven 
cella, constructed of rose-leaves. These he 


sreserved for some weeks; at length a male | 


maiie its cacape, and on examination, it 
proved to have quitted the upper cell. 
rest followed in regular succession, three 


; other males, and three females. Mr. Smith - 


| olwerves, that he is not acquaintesd with any 
' burrow to the outside of the substance in 
| which It is constructed, as a means of escape 
: fur Its young brood. The Leaf-cutter Bees 
‘ are sitilect to the Intrusion of parasites, be- 
’ longing to the genus (crliorys. 

“The process which one of these bees em- 
‘ ploye in cutting the pieces of leaf that com- 


proce her nest is worthy ofattention. Nothing . 
4 : she is not longer | 


can be mure expeditious 





The . 


| species of thie genus which continues iis | America: the one described by Cuvier was 


_ nity of the river Le Plata; other specimens, 


’ The skeleton was twelve feet (French) jong, 
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of chai aeirgr te ene Oxted a of them 
measured from to fifty nm $ 
but no perfect skeleton has been ead ithe 
churacter of this animal is founded 

i daget Buckland chiefly on the structure of 
the teeth, which he describes as g 
“a combination of mechanical contrivances 
analogous to those which are adopted in the 
construction of the knife, the sabre, and the 
saw.” These teeth were arranged in s pretty 
close series, in sockets, along the alveolar 
border of the jawa ; and when it ise remem- 
bered that, according to the measurement 
of the imperfect remains which have been 


, the M 

seventy feet in length, the predaceous powers 
of this carnivorous extinct ioneer 
have been truly spalling 


MEGALOTIS. A genus of Mammalia 
allied to the family Canidae. (See Fuxxxuc.) 


MEGATHERIUM. This name has been 
given by Cuvier to an extinct genus of gi- 
gantic quadrupeds, whose structure bears a 
great resemblance ww that of the Bradypus 
or Sloth family. Several remains the 
Megathertum have been found in South 





ae mre ere 


in a foesil sate, and found a hundred feet 
below the surface of a sandy sail, in the vici- 


however, have since been found on the sume 
continent, but not in so complete a rate. 


by six feet in height; the thigh-bones ex- 
ccssively thick, and the leg-bunes still more 


ae. 


: ebout it than we should be with a pair of | 
oclssars, After hovering fur sume moments 
over a roae-bush, as if to reconunoitre the | 


groune. the bee alights upon the leaf she | 


evlected, usually taking her station upon 
its edge, so thal the m n passes between 
her leas. With her strong mandibles ashe 
cuts without intermission in a curve line eo 
ae to detach « triangular portion. When 


this hangs by the last fibre. lest ite weight | 


ehould to the ground, she balances 
her little wings for flight, and the very mo- 
ment it parte from the leaf flies of with it 
in triumph ; the detached portion remaining 
bent between ber legs in a dircctiun perpen- 
dicular to her bady. Those without rule or 
compas do these diminutive creatures 
" mete out the materials of thelr work into 
‘ portions of an ellipec, into ovals or circies, 
‘accurately accommodating the dimensions 
‘of Che wveral pieces of each figure w& cach 
: other. What other architect cvuld carry 
‘impresed upon the tablet of hie memory 
i the entire idea of the edifice which he has w 
, erect, and, destitute of square and plumb- 
; Une, cut out his materials in their exact 
dimensions without making « single mis- 
take? ¥et thie be what our littie bee in- 
variably docs. Sv far are human art end 
reason excelled by the teaching of the Al- 


} mighty.” — Airhy aad Speace's F 


MEG ALOSAURUS, 
Ee ostines genus of laard-like re 
gi 
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yantic sae, dlewensl in the aolithc slate , 
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eo in proportion : the fore limbs were longer | 
than th, hind. and there were three enormous 
claws on the fore feet, but only a single one 
ou the hinder. The head was relatively small: 
inthe upjerjaw sere five teeth oneach side, : 
and in the under jaw four— all molars. | 
» As tw ite place in the system of quadrn- 

pods." Cuvier oberves, “ it is perfectly | 
marked by the wile inspection of the ordinary | 
indicatorv characters, that is, the clawe and | 
teeth, These show that it must be clased | 
in the family of unguiculated quadrupeds i 
destitute of cutting teeth ; and, in fect, it | 
has striking relations with these animals in ' 
all parta of its dy. The great thickness of 

the branches of the lower jaw, surpessing 
even that .f the clephant, scems to prove | 
that the vest animal was not content with 
leaves, but. Uke the elephant and rhinuveres, 
broke and grmnd the branches themerlves, 
its clove and flat-crowned teeth appearing ; 
very proper fur that purpuse. The position ; 
of the bones of the nos, having some analogy 
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| with that of the elephant and tapir, would 

| induce a suspicion 
trunk, but it must have been very ahort, since 
the a the head and neck 

1 be, we in the absenoe of canine teeth 

i and the shortness of the muzzle, sufficient 

| characters to constitute a new genus in the 


} family of the edentated, which ought to be 
i between the Sloth and the Armadillo ; 





an, 
MESATIBIUIUM REAT WRG. 

to the shape of the head of the former, 
It would be 
necessary to know particulars of which a 
skeleton cannot inforin us, such as the nature 


since 


3 
i 
4 


; OF the teguments, the furm of the tungue, | 


_ the position of the mamma, &c., in order to 
determine to which of these it approached 
the moet. In the mean time, I thought I 
might give it the gencric name of Mapithe- 
riam, and the trivial one of Americanua. 
It adds to the numeruus facts which apprise 
us that the animals of the ancient world 
were all different from those we now ace on 
the earth: for it ie ecarcely probabie that, 
if this anima! still existed, ew remarkabie 
8 spee'cs could have hitherto escaped the 
rewarches of naturalists. J: is ale a ocw 
and very strong proof of the invariable laws 
of the suburdinazion of characters, ead the 


long time been made in Natural History.” 

Remains of a sievilar animal were collected 
by Sir Woudbine Parish, in the river Salado, 
which runs thruugh the fiat allavial plains 
to the suuth of the city of Buenos Ayres. It 
wee foun! there after a succemkm of three 
unusually dry scasons, whirh lowered the 
. waters ia 7 flab pao Ad sis oe <*, 
poecd part of the pelvis to view, as It wtc 
upright In the buttun «f the river. This 
animal apear to have been larger than the 
one described by Cuvicr. The thigh bune 
was twice the thickness of that of the la 
elephant ; the fore fuct measured more Usan 
@ yan in length, and more than twelve 

rat in width, and was terminated by an 
encrmuns claw; and the upper part of the 
tel) wae two fret wide. (See the articles Si.07H 
and My Luepon.} 


i MEGAPODIUS. A genus of Rasnrial 

’ birds ; op called from oniet seine feet, which 
serve on impurtant part in their economy. 

. The eggs of these birds are very large ; we 
may nention 


The Durezaey’s Meoarnoirs ( Megnpo- 
Dupeeregii;, which inhabits the um- 


dius 
brageuus fureata cf New Guines. In size | with « rufous pupil; 


at the animal wore a 


together 
the foro legs. However this 


mort valuable discoveries which have fora: 
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it fe rather less than the partridge: the 
neck is well clothed with feathers; and a 
very thick creat, raised towards the occiput, 
covers the head: the wings are concave, an 
inch longer than the tail, and terminated in 
a point; tail sub-oval, pointed, and very 
short: legs graylah, and feathered down to 
the tarai. he neck, throat, belly, and 
latera] parts, are of a slate-coluur: the 
feathers of the back and the wing-coverts 
are large, and of a ruddy yellowish brown ; 
rump, upper part of the tall, and vent-fea- 
thers ochreous red. The bird ts timid, runs 
very fast among the bushes, like a partridge 
in standing corn, and utters a feeble cluck. 


The Meoaropirs Tenvciys. (See Jux- 
GLE-FOWL.) 


MELANDRYIDE. A my of Coleo 
terous inscets, specially distinguished by the 
large size of the three terminal joints uf the 
maxillary palpi: the body ts generally elon- 
gate and sub-cylindric or depressed; ¢ 

' mandibles are short and often bifid at the 

‘tips; and the tarval claws are entire: the 

' peeslumete joint of the tarsi te prvcrally 

Hobed tn the two anterior pair o 

i those species in which it is entire. the hind 

¢ legs are formed for leaping, being long and 

‘ cumpreseed with slender tard. These Insecta 

’ chicly reside bencath the bark of trees. 

MELEAGRIS. A genus of Rasurial birds, 

, which contalus two aprcies, the Commox 

} Teexny iM. galluparve) and the still more 

i splendid Hoxptmas Treagy (Mf, oveliata.) 

‘4 TrRKEY.} 


MELITEEA. A genus of Butterflies be- 
i fonging to the family Mymphalnke, and 


‘ distinguished by their antonn@, which have 


: @ wide flat club; the cyca are naked. There 


} are several Brithsh species, for which we must 


{ Tefer to such works as Stephens, Wood, aod 
> Humphreys and Westwoud: we particularise 
two. 


| Martites Sxinse, Arrit Fatri.ragyr, or 


‘Stasgx-spot Bortegesy. This le a well- 
xnown and beautiful fnsect, occurring on 
heaths and in woods throughout the south 
and west of England ; two broods being pro- 

. duced, one in May, and another in August. 


‘The wings above are pale fulvous, spotted | 
‘with Mack, and a marginal scrice uf ducky | 


i spate, bounded hy a slender black line: the 


: gruund colour of the pusterior wings ie ferru- | 
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ginous, alth a brighter band af the base. 


wit 


which ie hburdered un cach side with a row 
of trregular aiiver and yellow epute, and 
having o large black vcellus in the centre, 
the reet of the wiog te 
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varied with mous and yellowish, with 
three slivary opot, placed transversely ; on 
the inner anterior margins a striga 





MATETRa SEI ENE—-CNDER BTR, 


composed of black dote, and six silver spots, 
; edged internally with black: the anterior 
| chs liga distinctly varied with black, the 
_ hb margin being strongly Upped with 
, dcep brown, and having a distinct row of 
, con black spots. Caterpillar black, with 
a clear lateral stripe; spines half- yellow. 


| The Menitaa Antrews, Greasy Friti.- 
Lary, or Scapiove Berrerriy. This insect 
makes ite appearance towards the end of 
May: it ie more local than most of its 
hind ; rare in the neighbuurhood of London, 


| 





} @Awany wR Ane, ~(WELITES a ANTE WIS.) 


‘but particularly abundant near Brighton ; 

occurring plentifully aleo in various other 

arte of the south and west of England, but 
ng in some places rarely seen. 

, wings above are reddish-fulvous, undulated 

with black, and apotted with yellow: the 
ee with three distinct — 
the ec one bearing a striga composed 
from four to eeren black dota: the under 


~- 


| 
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eurface of the anterior ig ghoesy, with 
| sume ochracvons pobre re tip an & 
tertor wi beneath are fulvuus, with three 
yotlow bands, stightiy edged with 
between the outer bands is a row 
ven black dots, edged with ochraceous ; 
and the basal bend ie broken and irregular : 
mahy yee asenplilary eck 
tenn d ‘ ar jac 
’ above and yellowish benesth, with a row of 
co 
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white dots down the back and on each side: 
red-brown. 


MELIPHAGA. A genus of Tenuirostral | 
birds belonging to the family, : 
pt Bt cr Me eagoadbre lt be found 
described in great work of Mr. Gould on . 
the Birds of Australia, the coun where 
they abound ; of these we may j 


The Me.irmaoa Nov a-Howrayyt2, or. 
New Hotiann Howev-Earer. This is one ' 


an men's th Australia; | 

shrube and flowering planta, ; 

and ing common, in fi on ; 
wherever 


tralian Fauna; the strikingly contrasted : 
eee pra eloee 
appearance of its golden w ; 
ing with ite quick, devious, and jumping 
Right y Pa shrub to shrub, ren it a 
ous and pleasing object.""—(rould. It | 
neually rears two or three broods during the 
course of the season, which laste from August . 
to January. The nest is composed of small 
wiry sticks, coarse grasses, and strips of . 
bark ; the inside lined with the soft woolly 
portion of the blossoms of email ground ' 
plants. It lays two, and sometimes three . 
re, of a pale buff colour, spotted with deep - 
nut-brown at the larger end. Its food 
principally consists of the juices and 
pe owen but elo kee and | 
ts. ‘ 


The Merrenaca Senicea, or Wairr- 
Cuersen Hossr-Earer. species . 
appears to be more confined to an eastern 

locality in Australia than the one above de- . 
ecribed, found in more open districts, and 

lees seen in the interior of the country. . 
When perched on the trees it is a most showy | 
bird, its white cheek-feathers and contrasted . 


The Me.irgaca AUSTRALASIANA, 
Tasmaxtax Iloxxy-Eatzer. This 
which ip smaller than cither of the preced- ; 
ing. and les brilliantly marked, is abun- . 
ae, dispersed over every part ve dae 

emen’s Land, oo. sach 
the forests as are clothed with a thick be ; 
of dwarf ehrubby trees, growing beneath ; 
the more lofty gums, where numbers of ' 
pouring forth their . 
loud, shrill, and liquid notes in quick suc- 
cemion. It also resorts to the more open | 
hills, where it finds thick beds of the : i 
tmpreset, whose bright red and white =| 
a Veod. Bk, in epcuaeuthy or tha Wanee a 

: t, i t 
obtains from the tube of every @oret, which | 
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: it rifles by means of its slender brush-iike | this place than to refor to the articles on the 
| tongue, ft feeds on various kinds of insects. | various species of Bees, which will be found, 
ground ; it is of « circular form, outward! raf ter mpi ap abetiont situations 

8 ar ou ve 
constracted of the inner rind of the stringy ° 
lined Ww 

















MAT BRETER,--(MELOE PROBCARADWUS ) 


Mr. Jeffreys alen found them very abundant 
on Arwa macelatem, near Crom) Bar- 
rows. When alarmed, they emit the 
jointe of the icgs an olly yellowish Haquor, 
. whence they have obta! the name of Vil 

TasSVawiaW HONRTRATEN, | Beetles. In some parte of Spain they are 
(Ber Mee ACO TRALAMTANA.) + used instead of the peur’ fag are mixed 


‘with it. They are alao 
surface dusky black ; wings blackish brown, eas oyed by farriere ; and Hoppe tells us 
oe ener oe or ah re €X- thas 7 were, when he wrote (1785) in 
: ternally with golden yellow | tail feathers oo as epecific against hydrophobia {na 
; brownish black, fringed with golden yellow Gormany; and the off which le ex 

af the hese, the two lateral feathers having fom thee ineecte ls used tn Sweden with 
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: @ long oval spot of white on their inner 
| webe at the Up: throat and chest white, tin he teunine the efiteied part” (Deerprs 
flanks and f tall-coverte sooty §TAY: Face) General Hardwick hae alien Ges 
ill and feet black. The female is a 
ly dusky brown above and beneath ; scribed a species of Meioz, found in all parts 
| and has oniy a faint tinge of the golden Ths prcnetiles of tia Beanie tamerien ay: 
|, Fellow on the wingy and tall. ’ From medicinal properties of thease in- 


| MELLIFERA. <A very extemive and sccts, Latreilie has curmised in his ingenious 

| §mterexting group of acalcated UMvmenuptera, memoirs upon the Buprestis of the ancicots, 

| Qumprising the various epecics of Bees, which, that that noxious animal must have been a 

i from their peculiar construction and admi- Meclot. M. Blot, however, contrnds, on the 

‘{ palble eounamy, eye eee as the cuntrary, that the Melot is not serviceable 
r. 


: architecture may be sald i 
: of the mechanic. while insect industry, order | 

and good government may well command {| Transactions of the Linnman Saciety, has 
! | 
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MELOLONTHIDE. A way exuedre 
and widely distributed group of somes $ 
of which the well-known and destructive 
Cockchafer (Meloluontha vulgaris) is the type. 
(See Cockcuarrn.} 


atigh at NG socked _ sub-genus of the 
phat ros Senily, 4 Australia, which 


gone Me.ormTtracus UsNpULatv: 
dla ree Grans-PaARRAkurT. We 
Mr. Gould that at lovely little bird 
is pre-eminent among the numerous mem- 
bers of the Parrot family in Restate, both 
for beauty of plumage and elegance of form : 





WARBLING ONAAS TATRARI ET. 
(eet OPairiacca UxDTLaTUs.) 


it fe aleo remarkable for its epri, cred to be ge. 
animated manners. It is believ 
nerally reed over the central 
Australia, but eo exclusively an in eat 
of the vast inland plains that it is rarely 
seen ggg oe the mountain ranges and the 
te in the hollow spouts of 
wealypti, and may be seen in 


the 
many hundreds upon the 
graa-eneis that are found tn abundance on 


the plains. The nature of their food and 
the exorcesive heat of these plains compe! 
t them frequently to seck pcg but 


fore guing to drink, evade le together in 
{ pliers on the neig ng trees. Their 
} flight is remarkably aight t and rapid, and 
| is greerslty accom by a screeching 


jn the he heat of the day when 
situing Leta eas among the icaves of the 
gum tree, they eo close! aasimilate in colour 
as to be detected with di The breed- 
eis a icat its height “4 Jecember, and 
the end of the mouth the 


: ment. The eggs are pure white, in number 
: three or fuur, and are deposited in the holes 
 boer tg” without any 
jaterestil : 
ntly of 
highly ornane they have . 
snot Pra hapcoy rag caranon, th 


other; aud their inward 
hehe og be pert heard from morning 
a ig 


song , besides . Faull 
ewnally billing, cooling, | quarter of « wemile-" ra g fe of theve “ 


young gain thelr full livery in about ; of the body, 





extremit 
phtlig Beads peed renin epic the fea 


deep 
ish po geal face ' 
and ara treat ite yellow, fear}, eg cof ; rich blue ° 


on each cheek, below w are cap tiaess cir- 
cular spote of bluish biack; rump, upper 
tail-coverte, and all the under surface bright _ 
green ; two centre sig blue, the re- 
mainder green, crossed in the middie 
oblique band of yellow ; frides straw white 
nostrils bright blue or blue and 
brown ; legs pale biuish colour. In «a 
state of nature they feed exclusively upon 
grase-seeds ; but in confinement they thrive 
equally well on canary-seed. 


MELYRIDZ. A family of Coleopterens 
Insects, having an oblong or ovate body, soft, 
and but slightly convex: the ain are short, 
filifurm, and puinted at the tip; the ade 
lo errated, nc aor “ig tana mod i iS 
ate, Spor ecrra' nodose, or u 
aecalis’ of rapier size, and gail 
are generally of sm very 
a and red being most - 
cuous. y may be ordinarily found upon 
flowers, ra they uent them for the sake 
of the insects Whie they find ach to feed 
op. Some species of the Bri Seah ae 
Malachius have the anterior angies the 
thorax and the base of the abdomen fur- fur- | 
nished with several red bladdcr-like ap- - 
pendages, which the insect is able tocontract — 
or dilate at will; it ma: caps 4 be pro- 
vided for the purpose of increasing or ‘ae 
creasing its gravity aes flight. or be used 
as a portion of an ap bla onpan om 
offensive efluvium. bape exotic genera are . 
few, and exhibit no remarkable features. 


MEMBRACIS: MEMBRACIDS. (Tree- ' 
hoppers.) A genus and family of Hemip- . 
terous insects, in many respects resembii 
the Cicadide, but the Cue ewer * the faculty 
leaping, which the o not. This | 
faculty does not, as in the ptt occa and — 
other nerd insects, result from en eniarge- ‘ 
ment of r hindmost thighs, which do not | 
differ much in thickness from the others; ' 
but js owing to the length of their hinder } 
shanks, or to the bristles and spines with | 
which these parts are clothed and tipped. i 
These spines serve to oF ahce tee tel ‘ 
curely to the surface, and when the 
auddenly unbends its its 
launched forward in the air. Some of 
when assisted by their wings, will 
distance of five or six feet, which 


t 


§ 


harvest-flics * have the face n 


and the thorax re: taperin; to a point 
behind, cove: a ike © ie af the rade 


overtopping even 









r, or Membracie life 


‘o-spotted 
maculata of Fabriclive o hich may be found in 


great abundance on the locust-tree ( Robinia 
a) @uring the months of Scp- 

ber and October. These, as well as other 
cot Pr show but little activity whea 


remaining without n for 
on er Phew of the trees ; 
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gushed allied ite 
aecat braarhda ; the baad Raving two oes 
of teeth tn the upper end one row in the 
lower jaw. These are four toes Ww each foot, 
toes being destitute of claws. There are 
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ral istory ; 
at least two apecies of this genus found in 
North Anrerica. ” 
MENURA. (See Lrun-nind.) 


MEPHITIS. A us of carnivorous 
animals, notorious om thelr disagreeable 
amell. [See Sxuxx.) 


MERGUS. A use of Palmipede Birds 
three especies of or hich are found in this 
country. 

The coool or  darphalaeees ee: 

eeryrnscs'. ) one are near - 

flea to the Duck and Diver tribes. 
are Inhabitants of the arctic regions, 
ing very far north in summer, and migrating 
eouthwards in winter, in ecvere sensme oc- 
ceatonally frequenting the lakes and rivers 
of Britain, but leaving this country carly in 
the spring. Thelr food consists principatiy 
of fish, which they take by rapid abeiea 
crustaceans, mollusca, and inaccts sre 
devoured by them + but mer ecerm to be in- 
capabic ng vegetabie 


matter of any 
kind. The male he abuut four pounds, 
and measures in le: 


two feet three inches, 
and across the wi 
The bill & 








athree fect two inches. 
three inches Jong, narrow, and 
finely scrrated, the tip being armed with « 


hooked horny dp: both mandibles are black 
on the upper and under and crimson 
on the sides: the head fs large, and crowned 





with a great quantity of long loose feathers, 
which, when erected, form a crest; Unese 

feathers are of a glomy botte-green ; the 
of the neck are a dull 
part, breast, belly, vent, 





H 


E 


jower escapulare, arc black; the lower part 
of the back and 
legs and feet are very 


nner wing-coverts of « fine ercam cv- 
jour: the upper part of the back, and the 
the tall are ash-coloured, 

latter conssting of eighteen feathers. 
The deep orange- 
jour. The flesh of this cause bird is 
accounted rank and fishy. 


2 


The Ren-arrasren 
servrator.) This 
nine inches in | ‘ 


Gousaxpes. (Mergus 
| chee measures one foot 


=e? 





AS SARARTHRO MERGsWORA, 
(et gaetve sens trn,) 
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rusty red, spotted with black on the frunt, 
artis gathers chced wie block tea core 
w u 
partof the back ‘ 
the rump, and 


AERO ET 


g marked with 
transverse zigzag lines of brown and gray : 
the feathers nearest to the wi are white ; 
the ter coverts, some of the secondary 
ullis, and the scapulars, black and white : 
the prnety quills are black ; some tipped 
with white, and others white on the upper 
half and black to their points. The tail is 
short, ite colour brown : the legs and feet of 
a deep orange-colour. It is remarked, how- 
ever, that theese birds, both male and female, 
aiffer much in their plumage : some bein 
whiter, brighter, and more distinctly marked 


than others. The are met with in great 
flocks at Newfoundland, Hudson's Bay, &c. 

The Hoonen MERGansen. 
cullatus.) This tes is lar to Ame- 
rica, and is usually found along the lakes 
and fresh water rivers rather than near the 
wea: tracing up creeks, and visiting mill- 
wns, diving perpetually for their fond. 


alke the -breasted, they are migratory, 
the manners, food, and 


(Mergua cu 
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, both being very much alike. On the sea- 
‘ coast this species is very commonly called 
, the hairy-head, It is eighteen tuches in 
{ 


length, and two fret in extent, bill black- 
ted, narrow, thickly toothed, and fur- 
nished with a projecting nail at the ex- 
tremity ; the head fe ornamented with a 
> Jarge circular crest. which the bird has the 
faculty of raising or depressing at pleasure ; 

. the fure part this, as far as the eye, is 
black, thence to the hind head white, and 
elegantly tipped with black ; it is composed 
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daries 
, white; tertlale 
hite ; the bleck on 
dsomely round in two 
nie on the breast, which, with the whole 


the w 


long, black, and atreaked 
‘with w 
han 


parts, 
ings and 
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black ; the lower, | less than 


laces of resort of 





are pure white: sides, under { it would strike on the he. 
flanks, reddish brown, beau- | and kill with a single blow. 
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lines of black ; 
feet, flesh coloured ; 
stout. The female is rather 


and han n ite markin 
tig of grass, Hned wit 
the 5 and she lays six white eggs. 


MERIONES. 


gui rom 
closely allied, by their hind feet 
longer, the tail nearly naked, and 1 


istence of a small tooth before the 
mo There 





as : | 
MKT NES PANRADORI7@, 


North America; one is the Merionrs Cana- 
densis, well known to the inhabitants of 
Canada for its extreme agility. It closes 
itself up in its burrow, and passes the winter, 
Uke many of ite congeners, in a state 
lethargy. The Weriones Labradorius, figured 
by Sir Juhn Richardson in his ‘ Fauna Bo- 
realj Americana,’ is another interesting but 
clusely allied species. 


MERLIN. ( Falco wraalm.) The smallest 
bird of the Falcon tribe, raph | exceeding 
a Blackhird in size ; but, thuugh small, not 
inferior in ols, i w any of its more power- 
ful congeners. It flies low, and with great 





WERLIN, — (Falco Baearon ) 


celerity. Smell birde are its natural prey ; 
and in the palmy days of falconry Kt 
used for taking quaite and 


breast, oF 1 
The bill le 
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i 
a bluish lead colour; head ferruginous, 
streaked with biack ; back and wings of a 
; dark brown, ti | with blulsh ash colour, 
1 streaked down shafte with black, an 
edged wi nous spots: quill feathers 
t Quaky, marked with reddish oval spote; the 
i under coverts of the wings brown, beautifull 
’ marked with round white spots: the tail is 
' five inches long, crossed with alternate bars 
of dusky and reddish clay-ouluur: the breast 
ami belly are of a yellowish white, with 
_ oblong brown spots pointing downwards: 
' the lege yellow. It breeds in woods; and 
- lays from four to six white eggs, mottled 
i a§ the end with brown. 


MEROPIDE. The family of Insessaria) 
| birds, of which the Bee-eater ( Merups) is the 
{ 











—~< 


—— 


type. (See Bax-xaTxz.) 

; MERULIDE. The family of Perchers 
of which the Thrash (Merula) is the type. 
[See Turvan.)} 


MILLEPEDE. [See Ictirs.) 
MILLER'S THUMB. (Sec Butiurap.5 


MILVTS,; or KITE. A genus of Ful- 
_ Ctawie, with long wings and generally 
: forked tail; itcontains the Cawmox Kite. (ete 
' Keres} apd other species ; of these Mr. Gould 

found a square-tailed species In Australis 
the Mitvers Jetrrs, oF “AKE-TAILFD 
Kira. This true species of the Kite tribe 
inhabits fouth and West Australia; and 
may at one time be eren soaring high above 
the trees, and at others hunting over the open 
wastes in search of fuod. 


MINNOW. 


2 ee ee 


, which seldum exceeds three loches. ts camn- 
pices found, swimming in aboels, fs sume 
ly rivelets and trout-eireame. The 

top of the bead and hack are of s lusky olive, 
reotthed. and Highter on the sides; the heily 
white and dilvery, with a tinge of yellow, 
and sometiznes in eurnmer of a bright ruvy 


es CMe adh Caen poling ced | 
Mralght a en yellow ; j} mates, the greater number Icing found tn 
the tall furked. 3¢ bites readily at @ small the Pacific (cean, generally f., 
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tree araueement to the youthful 
Whew they are 

net may be 

they wake an exesiient fry ; 


. bat the Minnow te principally used as oe bait 
tor and large trout. is 
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MUTIHIS:. 


x 
| 
& 
ry 
Neo 
on 


the gracra 


A genus of Larks found on 
dinetets of New Suonth 
‘The apecice ae Mousrintsy, 
rn) 
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(Cyprinus phaorinus.) This * 
active and elegant little fish, the length of , 





worm: sad we kacw of no fish thal 6 
in abundance, a ! 


A name given bv ' 
meee god ' 


culous, and haa «| 
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stouter bili than others found in the same 
region, is more terrestrial in ita habits than 
real ; and, when it riscs, very common! 

filea merely to a short distance and descen 
again: it may often be ecen perched upon 
the strong blades of grasa, and occasionally on 
the trees; it frequently mounts high in the 
air after the manner of the well-known Sky 
lark of Europe, singing all the time very 
melodiously, but with a weaker strain than 
that fuvourite bird; it also occasionally 
utters its pleasing song while perched on the 
branches of the trees, ‘The general plumage 
fa ashy brown, the cenfre of the feathers dark 
brown, the latter coluur penomines toe on 
the head, lower part of the back and ter- 
thariea; wings brown, margined sith rufous; 
over the cye a stripe of buff; chiu white ; 
under surface pale buff; throat crc by « 
series of dark brown spots arranged in « 
crescentic furm ; under surface of the wing 
rufous; bill dark brown at the tip; fect 
fleahy brown. 


MITE. By this name several minute In- 
ecets, of diferent specice, are known. Rane 
have six legs, others eight; each leg being 
furnished with two small claws at the ex- 
tremits, surrounded with hain. Many re- 
semble the CAvrse Mite in structure and ha- 
bite ; others are parnaltic, &c. (See AC AHI. ) 


MITRA. Agecnus of Mollusce. inhabiting 
aemall and pretty turreted shell ; spire lon 
and painted af the end; columella with seve 
oblique thick plates. They oshibit a great 
waricty of patterns ; some are smuuth, others 
grooved, some are angulated, eure curunated; | 
and hey arc variegated with every hind of : 
hue. They abound in the sca of hot cil- 
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shallow 
water, near coral recfe, but eusnetimes af , 
ereat depths. Tt hae been asserted that the | 
anitnal of a polemnous nature, and to: 
wound, with ft0 pointed trunk, those who : 
touch if; tut this wants confirmation. The : 

“i ase Very Duweroua, beth receut and ' 
eS e 


MOA. The name tix which the Jamurnia, 
igattic ime! bied, ts ha:rwe to the natives 
New Zealand. {See Inxvnris.) 


MOCHA (MOTHS, A name given by 
enliectars to Motha of the genus ( pelupdonn. 


MOCKING-BIRD. ¢ an.) 
Thie remarkable bird, sometiines called the ' 
Miuching Thrush, receives ite same from ite 

pouwere of vulse, able tw 
iinitate thet of almont crery tes of ami- 
trai. ae well oo many medees thal are pre- 
dured artificiality. t lie netes ore nel ef- 
trely fusitetive : ite own eeng ts todd, full, 
and cxeredingly varied ( and in cosfacment | 
it keooce Little of ite coeryy. 21 ischabelte wg 
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parts of America, and the West Indies. Its 
gonerel colour {s cinereous, paler benceth : 
t though it cannot vie with most of the 
American birds in brilliancy of plumage, 
ite own sweet and v: notes, no less than 
its pecullar meaty of imi » render it 


an especial 
often obtained 


vourite, and « large price is 
for ft.” | 


To use the words of 





MOTRIS) AIR -OETS PAP Tarn res.) | 
Wilson, “He whistles for the dog ; Cassar | 


starts up, wags his tail, and runs to mect his © 

master. Hesqueaks out like ahurt chicken ; 

and the hen hurries about, with hanging . 

wings and bristled feathers, clucking to pro- : 

tect her injured brood. The barking of the : 
dug, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of 

the passing wheelbarrow, fuliow with great | 
truth and rapidity. He repeate the tunc 
taught him by his master, though of con- 
siderable length, fully and faithfully. He. 
runa over the purer ngs of the canary, or ' 

. the clear whistl of the Virginia nightin- | 

gale or red-bird, with auch superior exccution 

and effect, that the mortified songsters feel 
their own inferiority, and become altogether 
allent; while he eeems to triumph in their 
defeat, by redeubling his exertions.” It 
builds its nest tn fruit-trees, feeds on berries 
and other Cruita, and is casily tamed. The 

, female lays from fuur to five eggs, of an ash- 

biwe colour, marked with patches of brown ; 

ahe incubates fuurteen days, and is extremely 
ealous of her neat, being very apt to desert 
if mach disturbed. 

+ The observant author of the ' Birds of Ja- 
maica' remarks, that at this time the old 
birds are watchful and couragewus, and that 

- any winged Intruder, though ever eo uncon- 

scious of evil intent, of ever so large, ie driven 

away with fearion pertinacity. But the hogs 

are the creatures that give him the most , 

annoyance. They are ordinarily fed upon 

the inferior oranges, the fruit being shaken 
down tc them iu the evenings; heuce they 
soquire the habit of resorting to the orange 

trees, to walt for a lucky windfall. T 

Mocking-bird, says he, feeling nottic at the | 

intrusion, Ales dawn and degins te peck the | 

hog with all bie might ; — Piggy, not under. ° 

standing the matter, but pleased with the 

titillation, gently ties lown and turns up his 
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bruadt side to cnjoy it; the poor bird gets 
, itte an agoay istrees, pocks and pecks 
enjoyment of , 


jmesin 1 but valy increases 


‘ Bowe seam 
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' thun to the fure feet ; and are calcula 


‘can make ite way t 


excursions, it uften meets with a vigilant 
and 


of the haunts and hiding-places of the field- 


the NN mad 
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MOLE. (7% E jy) A 
of the cacus Tala oon, 
mirably fits it fora subterranean life. It is 
from five to six inches in length: the 
is thick and cylindrical ; the 
prolonged, especially the muzzle, which 
ects far beyond the jaws, and is very 
xible, strong, and 
vey food 


quadruped 
structure ad- 
ad is m 


con 7, “bigs a a bat po < apie 
ears, but ¢t ar tus 
developed, and the sense (A very bllesgr 
eyes are so were. minute, and concealed 

ite fur, that it isa vulgar opinion that it fs: 
deficient in these important organs. The ; 


tendinous, serving to 
external 





wort, 


Carta evr wey 


head is not distinguished from the body 
aly appearance of neck; the legs are 
short as scarcely to project aipbed gere from - 
the body; the fure feet, situated oblique! 

outwards, are excessively strong and o 
and furnished with very large and 
claws, so as to give the animal the po 


a8 


423 | 
the luxurious intruder, and is at last com- ! 
pelied to give up the effort in despair. 

i 
: 


working under the surface with the utmost 
rapidity ; the hind feet are small in 


: 


i 
{ 
throwing back with ease the mould from be- | 
hind, during the animal's subterranean la- | 
The partly with which the Mole : 
rough a favourable soil | 
would be quite astonishing, did not its: 
whole cunformation and 
strength account for it. tail is short . 
and small: the skin is much thicker and ‘| 
tougher in proportion than in other quad- ©: 
rupeds, and the fur with which it is covered | 
is clove set and aoft as the finest velvet. The 
food of the Mole cousists chiefly of carth- 
worms and the larve of insects ; but it is not . 
confined t these: for during the summer | 


bours. 


‘months it not unfrequentiy leaves ita sub- 


terrancan retreat, and wanders epee the . 
surface in quest of prey, such as birds, mice, . 
frogs, mails, &c. ; and during these nocturnal | 

ul enemy in the owl. Moles are , 
extremely voracious. We are told, thas if | 
two sre shut up together without food, the | 
strongest will devour the weakest, even to | 
the lames : nothing but the skin is Ich, which | 
they never cat, and which, when one has | 


killed the other, js always seen to be ri i 
‘up along the belly. They are ratill ic anger 


lung fusting; if kept ten or twelve { 

without foud, it ia sade they die of elarvation, | 

PP dees pbs views — eager of the | 
ole as ructive to crups br 

and destroying their roots, or by i emis 

ing the plants in the construction of the 

mole-hills ; his burrows, moreover, become 
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other noxious animals. 
Mole ie alao accused of 


every means are devised to ure and de- 
sively t and men gain a livelihood exciu- 
sively by this ong - Some naturalista, 
however, plead that the which it 


oe ie alight, and ee te is more 
2 reecean prion ag by = tet a 
uces by turn an rtenin 

H sod wen cepecially Dy ite tnnienes desires: 
j thon of carth-worms, and many other noxious 
{ animals which inhabit the superficial layer 
, Of the ground, end cccasion injury to 
; the roots of gras, corn, and many other 

te. The soundest practical conclusion 
: lies probably in the mean of these opinions ; 
; ot the enlightened oy Hapsiceomy eres 
i oo Prompt measures to vent the undue 
: increase of the Mole, do well to reflect 


. Om the disadvan which might follow 
; ite total extermination.” — "4 Lhct. of 
! Science. 


mast of interesting information 
: habite of this animal, in Mr. 
' Ball's History of British Quadrupeds, we 
select the following :—*“ Every one is aware 
fact that Male burrows fur its 
nest is formed under ground, 
larger hillock than the rest is raised 
teeeption of its young ; but it bs not 
geverally known that ite subterrancan 
excevativas are of Che most distinct and de- 
terminate character; that there are perina- 


Dent or high roade fur ite ordin 
travels from one of ite dumain to pal 
other; that into roads own the exra- 
vations in which it follows lis dally labour 
erarch uf food 
house in which it resides from the autunn 
j to the spring —is of « complex and most 
; Mructure. and that this dumicile 
8 distinc: and even remote bauild- 
that ta which the nest is formed.” 
Mating that we are principally in- 
to the researches of Henri le Court, a 
French gentleman who devoted many dir 
to the study of the habits, ac. of the Mule, 
a: “ The district or domain 
to which an tndividua!l Mole confince him- 
termed iaencampment. Within 
at least in immediate commo- 
tbe district, all the labours of 
Purmaed. [1 cunsiste of the 
habitation or furtrem, from which extends 
which the animal reaches 
of the encampment, 
of esearations 
which & is oontien- 
and which 
. The 
hilluck, 
& wtaation 
3 either under a hank, 
Pm pepo jen of w wall, Bf the rast 
6 tower, oF in wane similar lorality. The 
of which the dime coterie this 
yd amd mnbid wing 

¥ rong \. 

— end breten by the Mule in forming 
It cmmtains «© cireuler gallery within 
feet, which communicates with 6 analler 
one shove by Gre searly eye-didant pas 
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; @as confirmed to me by the 
” perv iang Mole-hills, On the fine 


: thriwe well, and are generally 
) E have tren ensured thet after Une 
j hed teen destrvyed te « pask which belonged 


wee Parra ae “ : mee <TLVINE TY Sree TIL mg 4 noe 
letra ima tiated Netieetiaileh atin ttiak or 


y and the domioile or chamber ls plaved 
within the lower and beneath the tpper 
Circular gallery, to which lest it has access 
by threeaimilar passages. From the chamber 
extends another road, the direction of which 
is at first downwards for several inches; it 
then rives again to open into the high reed 
of the encampment. From the oxternal 
clroular gallery open about nine other pes- 
sages, the orifices of which are never formed 
Opposite to those which connect the outer 
with the inner and upper gallery : these cx- 
tend to « greater or less distanoc, and return, 
cach taking an irregular semicircular route, 
and opening into the high road at various die- 
tances from the fortress. Such isa very hasty 
deveription of this most singular structure ; 
and nothing surcly can be imagined more 
admirably calculated to ensure the sccuri 
or the retreat of the inhabitant than euch 
an ment of internal routes of com- 
munication as this. The chamber commu- 
Nicating beneath directly with the rvad, 
and above with the upper gallery, — thie 
with the lower by five and the 
latter again with the road by nv icas than 





nine,—exhible altogether a complication of | 


architecture, which may rival the more ce- 
lebrated crections of the Beaver.” “The 
nest is al a distinct, and frequently re- 
mute from the fortress, and is usually, but 


net always, covered by a hillork ; which, | 


when it exists, fa much larger than au ordi- 
nary mole-hill, It is formed aimply by 
excarating and enlarging the point of in- 
tersection of three of four The 
bed uf the nest be com, of @ mam of 
herbage, gram, rota, ar leaves : lo une which 
Wee examined by Geofirey and le Cou 

no leas than two hundred and four blades 

young wheat were counted. This however, 


can scarcely be considered as an ordinary 


wo odry 


j orcurrenes, as they 
euta- 


The pes 
+ and eft eubmtances. perk 
1 thon is cuppomed to be about two months or 
| upwards: and the young are brought forth 
in April, — scmetiones cartier, at voller later, 
jeaccording to the season: indeed, young 
; Moles hare been found at all times frum the 
i beginning of Ayril ill August, which hae 
1 led some pervons to believe that there are 
‘ore than one brood tn the sear. There 
‘are generally four or Ave, eometines as few 
| aa three, rarely six.” 

i. “That Mules were intended to be bene- 
‘fetal to mankind,” observes Mr. Jenn, 
[“there can, f think, bo no duutt. I hare 
j beem aesured that where vid Mole hills are 
§ show shundant un sheep Pane the latter 
; antenal ts Hy ine thy state, ae if 
i fewele on wild thyuse, and vther mlu- 
{ brieus herbs, which grow on thee heaps of 


uf 


of garth, Where thes have becn levelled am 


' cleared ewny, sheep are net found ty thrive 
(os well as they did previowly. This tact 

lirik Bhep- 
the of re- 
ari oxien- 
‘give pecdaree in Leicestershire, where old 

Male-hilis are extremely fant: 
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' bard, who de td 
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to the Karl of Essex, in Herefordshire, the of lta fore legs, which are excemively strong, 


Trae fav CA Bary ato bas 
.C. A. ww blished 
some very White-of-Selborne-like notes on 
the “Mammalia of the Isic of Wight,” in 
the pages of * The Zovlogist,”” ubserves that 

age js effected 


the 
wholly or in part by the Moles. So far 
then (he says), I think the farmer might 
spare the Mules to his own advantage, and 
save some shillings, perh unde, to the 
mole-catcher. Man Is too fund of meddling, 
and often blunders to his own cost. In h 


| attempts at improvemcnt, he only disturbs 


the of creation. Granted that occa- 
sionally sume species of animal, favoured by 
circumstances, cither the scarcity of its a 
pointed check  eocasioned, perhaps, by t 
hand of man), or a superabun- 


mithon of human force or skill, let that ‘ 
force and ekill be then exerted ; but I believe | 


"that this would be scldum necessary : thinge 


would right themectves. They have been 
generally found to do 6, unless man has) 
carried hie meddling propensities to the | 
extent of utterly cxtirpating the appolnted | 
eheck ; fur it seems tw be a law of creation, | 
that where there is found, there will be pro- ; 
vided that which feeds on it, and that in 
just proportion. The Mule ia evidently an | 
appointed check to the unduc increase of 
the earthworm: it not only devours num- 
bers itaclf, bat by its Lapa fetal drives to. 
the surface mnany more, which, in their ate | 
tempt to ewape the Mule, fall a prey to the 
yobln and the thrush. The earthworm, un- 
questionably, has ite uses, in drawing vere- 
table substances beneath the surface. and so 
the vases that are released in the process of 
devompemithun, and which would otherwise 
be luet, are preserved for the nutriment of 
the growing plant, while the purtion de- 
voured by the worm fs again thrown to the 
surface in the form best adapted for the 
Hutriment of the plant shove ground. Hut 
worms devour the route uf plants. ancl were 
there we checks tn their inrreae, segetation 
would be etricusly injured, instead of bene- 
fited, by their existence: so lung, however, 
as they are kheptin check by the mole be- 
newh, asl the thirds above ground, perhaps 
even their destruction of same piants is 
teucheal in prereuting a tou crowded herh- 

. “Phys. then, all is well arranged by 
Tivine Wisdium; but if man steps in, 
thevieties the mute. and shouts ur wares the 
birds he must, if he carry his Interfercuce 
far, preter « disturbance: among God's 
works, to his own detriawat.” 


MOLE CRICKET. (Grytietalpa rul- 
guris) 1M all the British Cirthopterous fn- 
wets, the Mole Uricked ts by far the most 
curlous, It derivee ite name from the pren- 
Har formation of ite anterbor exUrrmilics, 
and ite resemblance in ite habits te tose of 
the Mote. It te about two tpehes bong, and 


of a broad shape. In re acai Te Burrows, it. gree 
a 


te th h of detaches the routs uf 
prs Sera It be readily div 


plants thal lle in its way. 
taguished 


rene ae ee . - “ 


ate ks tems 


_ applied to that large divisiun or clas of 
‘arimals which inhabit and form abells 


‘ 


by the eatraoniinary structure | of 


i Oe ene 


of Animated 
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ane eodonrae ge ie vey broad fee 

nto several sharp, claw- mente. 

The Mole Cricket ‘emer ios rom iteoubter- 

raneous retreats on) by night, when it 
and occasionally 


creeps about the ace 





MOLY CHIC KET. 
(ORILLOT ALFA TULGAP ER.) 


employs its wings in flight: it is at that : 
time aleo that it exercises its chirping call. , 


It Hves entirely on vegetables, devouring . 
the young roots of grasses, corn, and various . 
eeculent plants, and commite great devasta- 
thon in gardens. 

When the female is fecundated, she forms ' 
a cell of clammy earth, in which she deposits . 
about a hundred and fifty eggs: this nevt, | 
which is about the size of a common hen's ’ 
egg. is carefully closed up on side, as 


i 


‘ well to defend its contents frum the injuries ; 


of the weather, as from the attacks of car- , 
nivorous beetles; which, being themselves ° 
underground inhabitants, would certainly, : 
but fur thie precaution, either devour or : 
destroy them. Nothing, indeed. can exceed | 
the care and assiduity of the Mole Cricket ; 
in the preservation of its young. Wherever | 
a nest is situated, fortifications, avenues, and . 
cutrenchments surround it: there are also . 
numerous winding by-ways which lead to i 
it; und a ditch encompames the whole, ‘ 
which few insects are capable of passing. | 
But the diligence of these hittle animals does | 
not end here: at the approach of winter | 
they move their nests entirely away. and: 
sink them deeper in the ground; so that 
the influence of the frost cannot retant the 
young brood in their progress to maturity. 
When the weather grows milder. they raise 
their habltations. &e. in proportion ; till at 
last they are bruaght as near the surface as 
powible, without being wholly exposed to 
view. in order to receive the genial! influence 
of the sun; but should the frost unexpect- 
ety return. they again sink them to thelr 
foriner depts. ‘ 


MOLLUSCA, or MOLLUSCS. The term 


Their bodies sre wo. and destitute of an ar- | 
ticulated skeleton or vertebral colamn : and 
inuetead of the nervous system at de- . 
veloped in the form of a spinal chord, it is 
simply dispersed more of less irregulariy in 
Gifferent parts of the Mace, G Some epecics 
are terrestrial, and air; bat the 
ter live entirely in the water, from 
which they derive their nutriment, and in | 
which they breathe by the aid of breaches, 
certain gill-like appendages. Those 
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which are terrestrial are seen in our gardens, matter. The former conaliste entirely of 
pomures one plantations ; on the trunks carbonate of lime ; the latter is composed of 
stoms of trees, and in moist and shady | layers of membrane, alternating with the 
places: while multitudes of aquatic species neral matter. The shell fe most solid 
are to be found in the seas of tropical and aro- | and massive in those species which lead an 
the regions, as well as in thoee which environ | Inactive life. The ty form, 
our own islands. Others dwell on the | colour, brilliancy, and substance fs almost | 
margin of fresh-water lakes and ponds, or | infinite. They are nearly all calcarcous, 
live at the bottom of rapid streams. In |; although some are simply of a horny cun- 
short, they may be said to be universally | sistence ; but in both cases they consist of 
diffused, and produced in every variety of | matter deposited in layers, or exuded from 
and colour. the skin under the epidermis, in the same 
The organs of sensation and motion have | manner as nails, hairs, horna, scales, kc. 
the same uniformity in point of number | The shelly covering differs according as ite 
position as in the vertebrate animals; ; transnuda is deposited either in parallel | 
a ter aberration is observable in | laminew or in close-set vertical filamenta. 
poatiion of the heart and organs of re- | And it is worthy of observation, that the | 
spiration, ae well ae tn the structure of the | Mollusc always appears inclined to adapt its 
; mals The = Holtoes is Simon pel “ wd of the body, b rodveins 
entirely occupied by the organe of nutrition; cavity if necessary, as well as by extend- 
; and the of sensation and locomotion it. ; 
; are entirely subservient to the supply of ce Mollusca are, for the most part, cx- 
these. tremely voracious; and are not particular 
i The motions of Molluscous animals con- ; in their selection of food. Their digestive 
’ Get of different contractions, varying in their | spperatus is eri fe highly developed ; in 
: direction, producing inficctions and prolon- | fact, every mode of mastication and degluti- 
| gations, together with relaxations of thelr | tion te met with : their etoma.he are simple, 
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i eeveral parts, by means of which they creep, | complicated, and frequently provided with 
‘ ewimn, and seize upon such objects as the a peculiar armature: most species have; 
' formation of these perts are adapted to: | salivary glands, and always a liver, but 
, they are, howerer, sneepetle of rapid pro- | neither ereaa nor mesentery; and the 
| grees. their limbs not bc: 
afticulaicd and solid levers. he name | length, and much convoluted. The blood 
i they have received designates them as suf? is cither colourless, or tin with a bluleh 
an ; and this they are pre-eminently. ; cast, and circulates, in all Molluscs, in a 
{ Almost all of them have a peculiar deve- , regular system of arteries and veins, issuing 
' lopment of the skin, which covers their budy : from a heart, which is either muscular or | 
: Uke a mantic, and has received that appel- | nearly eo: and scems to contain a smaller | 
lation. This process, however, {s sometimes proportion of fibrin than that of vertebrate 
! narrowed in a simple disc. or bs tubifurm, or | animals. Several ofthe Molluecaare bisexual. 
{ ts hollowed into a sac. and in some cases it | some produce their young alive, while others | 
is divided and extended in the shape of fins. | are oviparvus: the eggs in some are covered =; 
There are two distinct kinds of molluscous : by a shelly envelope, and others only by a: 
animals, namely, crphalvus, or such as are simple viscosity. genera of Mollusca — 
rovided with a head; and acepAnions, or . inhabit the sca and fresh waters, while others 
peadiess. Thaw which have heads are usually are entirely terrestrial; and s few species . 
| provided with testacula, by which they feel are amphiblous. They feed on all sub- . 
‘ their way, and which they have the power | stances, buth animal and vegetabic. Many | 
i of easily retracing when in danger: sume | of them are taken and used as food for man; : 
' pa hearing ; | others supply nutridivus prey for birds and. 
i whiist others, destitute of these, only enjoy : fishes; and their shelly coverings are con- 
i the eense of touch. This they possess in verted into many useful articles of com- 
, the organ of motion, to which the name of merce. [(Sce Cermatorons; Prenorows ; 
" foot has been given, and which isa member Gastrraropa; Hetrxorona; Lawrn.ie 
of considerable im ce. Many move. BRANCHIATA: PALLioguaxcaiaTas Teste 
along the surface of the ground or bottom cata: also SutLL5.) 
the 


cea, by means of foot, which they 
i} thrust forward and fix to some sulid object, MOLOCTE A singular genus of Reptiles, 
amd then by a ws muscular contraction established by Mr. Gray, and thus described 
: draw their ly to it; and by a re-. in the Appendix to Capt. Grey's Travels in 
tion of this action the animal continucs Australia: —-* Body de covered with 
i; to make ve motion. Others swim, | irregular, unequal, «mall, granular plates, | 
i by using r foot aso fin: while others, : each furnished with a mare or les promincut 
| again, permanent!y attach themsrives tus . central spine, and with a serive of large, 
; Tock or other substance. ! conical, convex, acute spines; head and 
‘ Polluece are again distinguished into : limbe covered with similar scales and spines ; 
\ such as are naked, and such a4 are festaceous, head emall, with very large epines over the 
. wiz. furnished with a shelly covcring. The eyebrows; tal) with Irrogular ing of ve 
naked Molluscs have 6 membranous of fleshy _ large acute spines; femoral and suban 
mantie jas befure noticed i, which, however, pores none; tecth small, subequal ; toes 5-5, 
has frequently one or more hard lamina in short, covered above and below with kecled 
its texture. Shells are formed, like bones, scales; claws long, acute. The external 
of a combination of cathy and animal | appcarance of this lizard is the most ferocious 
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ofany that I know, the horns of the head | ber have the tall laterally com 

and the numerous spines on the body giving | more adapted to their aquatic habite. 

it a most formidable aspect. The es af are divided Into two distinct groupe; ‘— 
the back are small and unequal ; they gra- | first, or Nilotic Monitors, are known by 

p sm 
















MONITOR OF TUE WILE, 
(M° WIIOR NITOTIONS ) 


head, and great rectangular scales upon the 
belly and around the tail. The skin of their 
throat is invested with small scales, and 
forms two transverse folds. The Monitors 
frequent the haunts of Crucomiles and Alli- 
tora, and are said to receive the name 
rom their giving warning, by a whistling 
ound: of the approach of those dangervus — 


Tepti ; 
MOLOCS LEann.— (OL Ue Wear 8.) MONKEY. (Simiade.) Under the word : 
! 





dually Increase in size as they approach the | Arc will be found a general as well as a 
base of the conical spines. which is sur- | particular description of the higher Quad- , 
rounded with a ving of larger goates with | rumana. Then come the Basooxs, which . 
longer spines. The large spines are conical, : the reader will find similarly arranged in 
rather compressed, epinuluse below, smooth | alphabetical order. To them the | 

and acute at the tip. and are usually fur- ' Moneys, which, for the most part, are - 
nished with a sharp-tuothed ridge on the : distinguished by their rede hie DO paaeoy ; 
front edge, and sometimes on both. These : fur the temporary reception of food, ' 
spines only consist of a horny sheath, placed ! a long muscular tail, and callosities on each 

| on a fleahy process of the exact fourm and | side of it. The species are numerous ; | 
appearance of the spines they bear. The { many inhabit India and the Malay Archi- 

wales of the under side of the body are of ; pelago; but Africa may be regarded as the | 

the same form as those of the back, and are | oe ee of the Monkey tribe; for ‘ 
furnished with similar but smaller and less | there they literally swarm. <A great rariety « 
produced spines. The back of the neck of | of specics are spread over the face of the ; 
the two apecimens I have scen is furnished | country ; each species being said to be re- - 

with a large rvunded protuberance like 8 | stricted to a certain extent of territory, and . 

cherry, covered with large granular spineus | violently resisting any intrusion upon it. . 

scales, and armed un cach side with al The Monkeys being the smallest of the quad-_j 

conical spies, vut Ido not kuow if this rumana, are end with less power forduing . 

comp. 10 the species, or merely eccidental | mischief than the Ape and Baboon: their 

| é¢ snese individuals ; at any rate it addecon- | ferocity, indeed, appears to diminish with 
siderably to the singularity of their appear- | their size; and. when taken wild in the 
ance. have named this genos, from its | wouds, they are tamed with more facility, 
appearance, aNer Muluch, “ horrid king.” as well as sooner taught to imitate human - 
MONAD. The name given to the smalicet | Setluns than the latwer Ker iating im lange 
creature that exists among the Infusorial ; troops: but each troop is invariably formed 
Animalcula:; @ mere atom or point, oo small of the same species. 
indeed as sometimes alimest ty elude micro- It has been well observed that the Monkey 
seopical examination; yet we are told bY | irines are in reality the masters of the fo- | 
thuee who have devoted great attention to) Lo gor their dominion is not dispated | 
this branch of Natural Iilstory, that inde- either by the tigcr or the Hon, since they 
ecribably minute as thea Monads are, they | easily escape them by their nimbieness, and 
wresent a distinct orgenizatiun, and are capa- (1:1. on the tone of trees beyond their reach. 
¢ of locumotion ; and have, moreover, senves | Pe only animals they have to dread are | 
sufficient for their guidance. | serpents, who make perpetual war on them. | 
MONITOR. <A name given to certain | Some of these serpents are of prodigious siae, | 
large Saurian reptiles. belonging tothe Lizard = and >wallow a Monkey with as much ease } 
| tribe. = They have teeth in both jaws, but as it can swallow a . rm 
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nune on the palate, and the greater num- but more agile, and go in quest of Monkeys 
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She Creasury of 
, mlong the branches of trees; and, the more 
, @ffectually to secure their Prey, watch the 
, time when they are asleep. Thus creatures 
} that are the objects of our terror, prey upon 
; others that are objecta of our disgust. 

| Monkeys subelet principally on fruits, the 
| Duds of trees, ar succulent roots and plants. 
j are all fond of awects, and show a par- 
‘ ar predilection for the pleasant Juice of 
the palm-tree and the sugar-cane; but when 
' & happens that these fail, or that a different 
I kind of food becomes they 

a 


' sometimes such as inhabit the coasts descend 
‘ to the eca-shoree, where they feast on oysters, 
‘ eraba, &c. Thecrafty and Ingenious manner 
: hich they obtain these is thus effected. 
oysters of the tropical climates being 

than ours, the 

the eca-side, pick up stones, and thrust 
between the openi shells, which 
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talis to the holea in which they have taken 
sand when the crabs have fastened on 


their talls, and thus drag their prey on shore. 
The females generally bring ferth onc at a 
time, and sometimes two. hey but rarely 

when brought to Earope; but such as 
do, exhibit great parental affection. Both the 
male and female seem indefatigable in nur- 
turing, fondting, and carcerlug their young ; 
wor do ther inatruct it with less 
often severely currecting it, if stabborn ar 
disinclined to profit by their example. We 
all know thas theese animals, when dumes- 
theated, are highly amusing ; and there are 
few perwnr who have not laughed at their 
Grol mimicries and caprickwus feate of ac- 
» teitv. But it is generally when in company 
j with other animals of a more simple naturc, 
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» Whom they arc tg te detight in tarmenting, 
that their tricks and sujertur are 
mont effectively displayed. ‘ 

We shall pow give a few mens, be- 

, @inning with Monkeys that belung to the 

Uld Continent. 


The Srorren or Daawa Mowker. ((er- 

os aprmagrioe Dana.» This species has a forny 
; White beard, the upper parts of the baly 
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i 
| 
| 
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ng thus prevented from cloeing, the cun- | 
. aing animala then eat the fish at their ease. | 
* Iu order to attract the crabe, seed test thelr . 


“the ure. the Monkeys suddenly withdraw 


abubty 


Retin name | amet, + mana. 
- , 


Patural Wistar; | 
are of a reddish oolour, marked with white ; 
specks; the belly and chin are whitish; it 
has a crescent of white hair on the brow; | 
_and the tall, which is very long, ie of the | 
eame colour as the body. It lisa native of 
Congo and Guineas; and is one of the most 
lively and playful of the whole tribe. 


The Gauex Monxxy, (C7 Stheeua Sa- , 
berus.) The prevailing colour of this species 
is a fine olive, a littic varied with gray. The 
under parts of the anlmal and the tuaides of - 
the limbs are of a light slivery gray. The 
face is of a swarth -oolour; the nuse | 
black ; the cheeks furnished with thick and 
long pele: yvilow hair, falling beck on cach 
side the face, and almost covering the cara. 





_ Xt is a native of several parts of Africa, } 
onkeys, when they | 


The Movstacnz Mossy. Pied a ashe 
_ otphus.) On the cheeks of thie Monkcy there 
are two Ia tufte of yellow hair, from 
which it derives ita name. It la about a foot 
in length, and the tail a foot and a half. 
The face is barc, and of a blulah-black ; the 
-Poee blunt, with a dilated, transverse white 
see immediately below it; the edges of 

th lina and the space round the cree blark; 
the ears are round, and tufted with whitish 
hair: the hair on the head is yellow mixed 
with black ; thaton the body and Iimbea ia 
a mixture of red and ash-colour: (he under 
part of the body is somewhat paler than the 
Tupper: and the feet are black. It is a na- 
, tive of Western Africa. 


} The Paras, or Rep Moxxer. Cereope- 
thecws rebrr.) The upper parts of thie asl- 
mal areofea vividly bright hay colour, 0 ae 
almost to appear red; bul the under parte 
and inekies of the dimbs are ash-coloured 1 
the cheeks are bearded, as le aleo the chin, 
with whitish hain, and across the forehead 
runs e black bend. The body bs about elgh- 
teen inches long : the tail somewhat sborter. 
It is o native of Senegal. 


The Pronosctsa Mesany. (Naanlis larra- 
gus.) This is the most grutesgue in appearance 
of all the different species : the nase being of 
‘guch ae length and ferin, as to present to the 

mind no other ides Unan that of caricature. 

Rc to ow large epecies, nwasuring two feet from 

the tip uf the nose to the tall, which fs more 
' than two fret lung. The face is of a brown 
* colour, marked with bive and red: the cars 
. brvad, thin, naked, and hid within the hair. | 
' ‘The head is large, and covered with chest | 
l put-estonred hair; the whole body bs also 

of a eliniiar colour, except that un the breast | 
It lo chiefly found | 

in Cochia-Chins and Borneo , and is eome- | 
times oven in large (roops. It foeds only oa. 
frosite. ‘ 

The Fess-scrrow of Kiso ; 
{Cob dee podyrome.+ This eperioe te dlstin- 
guished oF Ite head and shoulders being | 
eovered with tong, core, Bowing hals, ke |: 
a full-bottomed perriwig, and of a diny | 
yellow colour mized with black. Ibs body. | 

} 
i 


it approaches to orange. 


Moar. 


arms, and icgs are of a glowy black ; 
meked, and furnished with no mow than 
four Qugere: on each fool five very long 
toes. Shes ee ae as he ca 
whiteness, with very long hair af the 
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they constitute the 


mimense distance 
' stops and gives a signal with his hand, when | 


forming a tuft: body and slender 
aoa tee iecatk of the Mriner’ abces trae 
feet. It is a native of Sierra Leone. 


The ee eno gr itet edd or pecs 
a ve e species, nguished 
at Piste variety and brilliancy of ite Bo fe 
The face is rather flat, and of a yellowish 
bay colour; and across the forehead runs a 
narrow dusky band: the sides of the face 
are bounded by long yellowish hairs; round 
the neck Is a collar of purpiish-brown ; the 
upper part of the arms and thighs are black; 
end the — knees are of ac ut- 
colour. The back, belly, and sides are of a 
yellowish gray ; the lower past of the arms 
and tail are white; the feet black ; and the 
rump (like the American Monkeys) {is covered 
with r. In en upright position this 
anima) measures three and a half or four 
feet in height, being nearly as large as the 
Barbary ape. 


The Monkeys that follow belong to the 
American continent, all of which differ from 
those of Asia and Af: pos having neither 
check- r callosities, nor op- ; 


: pusable thumbs, and being generally fur- 


nished with prehensile tails; while the nos- 
a broad space in front: 
amily Cegip.s. 


The Pazacnun Monnny. (Mycetes Reelze- ; 
bub.) This animal is about the size of a fox; 
with long. black, glossy hair ; a round beard 
benesth the chin and throat; black shining : 
eyes; short round cars; and a | tail. 
It is a native of Brazil and Guiana, inhabit- 
ing the woods in numbers, which re- | 
sound with ite dre : 
te name from 


heac crestures to ascend a lofty : 
tree; while numbers of them assemble on’ 
the lower branches: the Munkey who is ele- 
vated abore the reat then ctlg hy dest odd aioe 
loud and shrill that it may be at an 
§ : after a certain he. 


‘ the whole amembly join in chorus; but on 
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another signal a sud silence prevalis, aad 
the urator concludes his harangue. The cla- 


mour on auch cecasions fs mast astound 


and ree ip arian This howling faculty 
accounted for by the peculiar conformation 
of the os hyokies, or thrust bone, which, com- 





in size the anima! whove name it bears, is of a 









(Atelea .) A a 
disti no lees by its active, lively, 
and tractable disposition, than by the 


rs 
me it He sportive 


am 

tree 
another, whose branches are too d t 
fur a leap, they form a kind of chain, 
hanging down, linked te each other by 
tails; and swinging in that manner tll the 
lowermost cate hold of a bough of the 
next tree, and draws up the rest. 


The Sovinret Mowxey. (Callithriz eche- 
.) This species, which scarcely exceeds 


bright golden yellow colour, with orange-yel- 
low feet and heme : the nails of the ee 
flat, and those of the feet resemble claws. | 
The head is round; the nose blackish ; the | 


orbite of the eyes flesh-culour ; and the cars 


hairy : under parts whitish: tail very . 
with a black tip. The specimens ect 
brought to Europe are rather of a 

greenish cast. 


MONODONTA. A genus of Mollusca, 
inhabiting a pyramidal shell; the lips die- 
united at the upper part, the ict having a | 
touth-like process, from which the name is | 
derived ; and it is on account of this tooth 
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The animal is c as— dis- 

Te Foa-rauan Moxeer: Pihecto ew tinct, havi sac sentacola. with Gsesal the 

-) This . which te abou base : short. They are most ; 
aise of a large cat, has a very singular aspect ; t rather aumeroes, | 
the sabddle of tw face being black, bare. and apes; Suet recent epeceee are veins | 
earrounded by white downy rom the} MONOMYARIA. The name of an order : 
cheeks and forwhead, and which. gradual! (of Cuachiera, consisting of those bivalve : 

expanding au the Sop amd aides of the head,’ shells which have but one eauecn- 
forms a very thick and full hind of beard, | impression tn each valve, which in- | 
| which divides under the chi: , © af to leave | cludes several well- a 
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430 fhe Creasury of of Patural Fistory ; 
oe Museel, and Pearl Oyster. o 
any of the genera 
\ gees attach themeelves to rovuks, &c. 
MONOPTERUS. A genus of M 
having the giltecpenings united. bey with 8 
“open united, 6 
partitton | and the doreal and anal a 
onty from the middie of the tail bac nahh 
The known species is from the Moluccas; it 
la green above and fawn-coloarcd below. 
MOOR-HEN. (See Garurvie.) 
MOOSE-DEER. [See Ern.} 
MORDELLIDE. A family of Coleop- 
terows insects, distinguished by the pecullar 
; structure of thelr body, and thelr extreme 
} activity both in flying and har apr See ede 
body is wievaves one ares head 
{ inserted very ee oe cob il is tranezotd 
| or or serrdicircu the elytra elther very short 
| or ager een at the extremity, as well as 
j the abdomen: the antenna ¢ short. JeVaVRoe® MONMOLYCS, 
Cer teareoheor ae CACHE Lae e,) 
MORMYRUS. A genus of Malacopte- 
rygicus fishes, nearly allied nd the AKeocicke 
or Pike family. The body is compressed, 
Fi oblong, and scaly ; tail thin, at the hase, but 
ewelling near the fin; skin of the hea 
naked, covering the operculum and gill- 
ft rays, and leaving no opening for the latter 
but a vertical tiesure. The gape is amall, 
i the angles being formed by the maxilaries: 
2 the teeth are small. notched at the extre- 
mities, and vecupy the intcrmaxillaries and 
* ence ae 
a 4,7 $ ca a) 
i oe mati eee ccics caine flowers, 
be thane of the white-thorn and s- 
: pe anid Some. of the epevice are parasitic 
;; Upen other inercta, Ripaphorns 
fur instance, inhahite in the perfect state the HI APR of whl Wil ® wer von 4 
© Exile Gaereeen thal Mt tas heee tomrred | ee ae 
' ore! rres, that it has been in 
| that ft subse tm that sftuation tn the area | lower Jaws and there ae 
i fe, and 1% pir yy tate v 
|, Saepa ae their owe offing. © On arriving | FRE mizemach te 0 roundish eae Come OD 
j 


aaa ee eee aa te nin ao always covered with fat; end the alr- 

chat-the fetal demalia ber in the. bladder fe long, large, and simple. ‘Two 

alvead* tornied sells of the aime het abde- : specics have a cylindrical muzzle, — the one 
en nic well adapted for such parpomes, : - having a long dorsal fin, and the uother a ; 

; being hme and scuminated."— H'estirood. "| Short one; poey Pa canes h, the frcheed 

dorsal abort a fuurth, reheat 

; MORMOLYCE. A singular genue of Co- | formsa protuberance adrancing in front of | 

\ lewplerous ineeets found in Java, one species | the mouth. The epecics here rel ta the 

1 Of which hae been dewribed by M. Hagen- : sharp-nosed Murmyraus (Mf. arprhyorhus\, 
tenets : our figure gives a very gond idea of | which te regarded an one uf the best Oshes 

‘ oped — is Soe ele iro found in the river Nile. 

eorne,, 0 then 8 an 

. yoy arcat taf ike dtaesion of the siptres| MOBAK- (Bee Watsre) 

Ve owes Bret : an Hamel) MOSCHID.E. A family of raminant 
The larve wae oni lately been described | gosdrupeds fant}! knowa as Mrax Duss 
and igured OM. Van trendy found the Pohick ee 

ur an atifed speckles of fungus rabitlag ol om ( MOSCHUR. A genusof Raminants allied 

the trunka nar gp roots of trees: rva | to the Se ee ee of them being deli- 

cloly resembles that of (arabus and Co- | cately graceful in form. They are found in 
dowomes. Per eelonge orally -ngy this | Salted fag in India, io the Septet 

, Curious Casabldous insect pear South ands. accom gure 

|, American gemue dgre. | Meschas Kaochil She ve a gual idea of 


Pre Oe newest ee om 
——ereeeenen « en nen eee 
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MOSOHOS RANCHI. 


the form of this genus, some of which we 
have acen alive in the gardene of the Zoo- 

peat They are very delicate anl- 
mals. (See Mus.) 


sect common iy America and the West 
India islands, whose stinging qualities are 
moet annoying. ta, of which 
there are many specics, are furnished with « 
proboscis for piercing the flesh, and at the 
same time forming a kind of siphon through 
which the blood flowa; but that which rendera 
the Mosquito sv dangerous as well as trouble- 
eome is, that the pruboscis not only makes 
& wound, but injects into it a polson which 
| enuses inflammation. Mr. Edwards, in his 
uo Voyage up the Amazon,’ has the follow- 
eGuepee weagriee) 


Ing tutlce of these troublesome pests : “ Soon 
} 
' after dark we cromed the mouth uf the Xi 


ishing much to the displeasure of 
ndiane, who wished to etop upon the lower 
side. And they were very right ; for scarcel 
‘had we . when we were beset by suc 
swarms of cirapands, or mosquitoes, as put 
all ~? at deflance. Nets were of no avail, 
even if the oppressive heat would have ai- 
lowed them, for those which could net creep 
th. h the meshes would in sume other 
- way find entrance, in spite of every precau- 
. lon. Thick breeches they la 
the cabin seemed the interior 
This would not do; so we tried the deck 
; but fresh swarms continually poured over 
' we, and all night long we were foamiag with 
veaation and rage.” 


{ MOTACILLA. (See Waortait.) 
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MOTH. (Phaloma of Linneus. 
nameof Moths is given to a roe bar 





beautiful divison of Leplidopterous inseets, 

their antenna tapering to a polnt, instead of 
a 

being terminated | ion k and by theis 


being seldom seen on the wing except tn 

evening or night. It should ale be prion 

that the antennz are often feathery, or comb- 

shaped ; and that the eon ag two y 
or thorn-like te at the 


joints of each. 

The diurnal Lepidoptera are all provided 
with a tongue for gathering their food ; but 
@ great jon of the Moths are destitute 

at crmae. whilst in others it is exceed- 

ingly 1; a considerable number of them, 
therefore, must pase the whole of their 
winged state without food. he larve or 
caterpillars from which the various Moths 
are produced, exhibit nearly the same ve- 
ed A of appearance as the winged insects ! 
| wh h spring from them. Sume are large, | 
| while others are extremely minute ; many | 
iare provided with ten, others twelve or 
| fourteen feet, and the largest have sixteen. , 
i Some of the caterpillars are smooth, others | 
are covered with hairs ; but all of them, 
_ after having several times cast their skin, 
' spin for thernselves the materials of 8 habi- | 
| tation, in which they are to be transformed 
, into chrysalids. 

All the nocturnal Lepidoptera were in- { 
cluded in the genus Phakena by Linnacus; ; 
but since the time of that F 
they have been divided by Cuvier, Latreille, 
and others, into a number of ditferent groups, 

| the classification of which is too comp icated 

' and embarrassing to be thoroughly explained | 

\ in this work. <A few of the species are here 

} appended as examples of the group. We | 
may remark that there are several thousand { 
species of Maths, varying © size from a line | 
in breadth to eleven inches, and even more. | 
The variety of form and colour is endless. We ° 
limit ourselves to the notice of two or three | 
spectes which are nofurious for their depre- | 
dations ; readers who wish to see how useful | 
gome members uf the group are to mankind, | 
must consult the articles Sitawoam Motu 
and Sarrenia, though there is not a Moth - 
that is not more or lese useful in many Ways, 
to Birds and Bats, if not to us. Referring to: 
the article Sruisciv# for an account of the } 

| Fiawa-MoTns and to the article Hepiases | 
for a short description of anuther important _ 
subdivision; to the word Cossrs for the ' 

Goat-Moti ; and to other words scattered 

over the work, — we 

Bownrcip.#, which contains the largest . 
_ of all the Moths yet known, —the Saturnia * 

Atlas,—the extent of whose wings mea- . 

surea between eight and nine inches. The ; 
ground colour is a fine deep iy dab ee 
/and in the middie of cach wing is a 
_sub-triangular transparent spot; 


beyin with noticing the 4 


large | 
of | 


3 







partes is 6 } 
black border; and across all the wings rum ‘ 
lighter and darker bers, exhibi & very 
fine assortment of the 
upper wings are tle i y curved dowe- 
wars af thelr tips, 
edged with a border of black spots om 


‘ 
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pale buff-eoloured ground : the antenna are 

prteoen a with a goede ple series of 
v ve a 

This or at least a closely atiled one, 

is found in the East and West Indies. 


The Ryra-crass Morn. phora 
size , the 


Pentao, 
morio.) This Math ie of a ntddting 
xtendad 


y. The wings are very 
transparent, and black, 
The hevale te distinguished by 
thick, long abdomen, whick 
woolly af ite exterior ; 
. gray wings, 

adapted fur fying. ca 

le found tn April and May, living 
on rye-grass (Loliam perenne), and many 
plants in meadows: {ts ground colour 
velvety black, yellow at the incisions and 
with a black head and small reddish 
low warts, having ach-gray hairs on them. 
cocoon consists of only s few 24 

the pupa is yellow, s ed with black 
te: ways, blackish brown on the wing- 
covers, and beset with whitish gray tufte of 
hair. After pairing, the female lays her 
eggs at the end of May and beginning of 
* June, round the stems of the grass. and covers 
them with the duwr from her abdomen. to 

’ secure them from the weather. 
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and devour the whole substance of the leaves. 
When full grown, which js usually about the 
ning of June, each spins iteelf a sepa- 
web, in which it to a dark 
wn salis, out of which in about a 
month the Moth fssues. The ravages of these 
caterpillars have in some yoars 80 
ae to cause the most serious apprehensions. 
In 1783, so numerous were they in many 
parte of England, and particularly In the 
neighbourhood of London, that subscriptions 
were opened and poor people emplo to 
and polleet the webs at one shilling 
per bushel ; “7 were then burned, under 
the inepection of the parochial officcre : and 
it is asserted, that in one day, in the parish 
alone, cighty bushels were thus 
destroyed. 


of Clapham 
collected and y 
The jarve of Payche and other allied 
of Moths inhabit a case constructed 
f themselves. In eome species found in 
ew Holland and South Africa, these cases 
are often beautifully ornamented with 
etraws, spines, or little bite of wood. It is 
an example of this kind that Capt. Sir James 
Alexander describes, in lie ‘ hxcu in 
Western Africa, under the name of the ; 
Lictur. “ That strange inacct, the Lictor, or 
bundle of sticks, occurs here (Kaffir-land), | 
and, with its caterpillar-like tunic, on which : 
are stuck the ends of little sticks, all raking ' 
aft like the quills of a porcupine, it may be | 
eecn selking siowa by projecting ite head 
and six legs from itecase. In sume of these 
insects the atioke are irregular, the longest 


being near the tall. In others again there — 
are three eets af tar faaces connected by 
a ‘diarthrodial ‘ulation ;’ which makes 


the ingenuity of this insect the more remark - 
able. All t are about the same 
length ; but the set about the head are thick; 
the middle are less ow; and the tail fasces 


. 
Pitan we ne ane nn cane a nee 


two, on yellow everlasting flowers; 
and has one ect of regular fasces about ite 


Of the family Noctiins, we may speci 
the Cassaun Mura. { Measectria ped 
: oth ie about an inch and a 
broad, wings are extended ; 
its head, collar, and back, are blackish- 
intermixed with whitish and yellowish 
The back has a thick doub! 
te dark ash gray, the upper half beert 
in the middie with black Gufts. The upper 
y. with amisture of yellow and 


epots: the cross lines are distinct, 
rather broad, and the next double the width, 
with a dark edge ; the usual middle spots sur- 
rounded with white, the khiiney-shaped one 
in the middie, with a whitish-gray tanule, 
blackish colour ; the usual 

ie dark, and surrounded with 

watered hand iscxtremely light, 
nates at the white notched line, 
witha W. At the Get end of the 
nt le a suftened-off rudy epet. Neas 
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‘that were naked sad Glind. 
. wea perfectly full, bow could the dam come . 
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; their incessant sale ta ; and but fur 


* attachment to ite keeper: the albino, or white 
, variety, which may be petuated by breed- 
ing, and is frequently cyt as @ pet, is par- 

; ticularly eo. 
The Harvest Movss. (Mus messorius.) 
ia the amalion, anid one of the preiviest, 
quadrupeds that exist in Britain. 
epper cabs of the body is of an iron 
' colour, the luwer being white; a straight 
runs along the dividing the co- 
re; and the tail is somewhat hairy : the 
uf the bedy, from the nose to the tail, 
inches and a half; and that of the 
tall is about two fuches. These little ani- 
mais never enter houses, but during the har- 
are carried into riche and barns with 
sheaves; and there the} hive and iul- 
ly. They build a curious nest amidst 
wtrawy of standing corn, and sumectimes 
a Uhistles, In Use winter months they ap- 
‘ Pear lo retire to burrows, where they hyher- 
* nate; bul their grand rendeerour seems to 
te in coru-ricks. They are very common in 
‘ Hampehire, Wiltshire, and some of the 
’ neighbouring countics : yet they almost ce- 
eaped the notices of naturalists till the ap- 
yearance of White's Histary of Sclborne, 
. where iw ingenious auther thas describes 
the newt, &e. ~ They i ae tnany as cight 
at a litter, in a litde neund nest compuccd 
of the bladra of grass or wheat. One of thee 
nests | ted thie autamn 167), most 
ariifcially plaued, end com of the 
blades of wheat; perfectly roand, and about 
the size of a cricket ball; with Uho aperture 
solageniousiy clawed, that there was su dis- 
covertng to ehal part bt belonged. It was 
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' woth mcr Che tale witheut bed “i 
Hike mire 


pound, Qwugh it contained cight 


as her litter reepertively. wo as to administer 
atest ty cech?) Perhaye she opene differwnt 
places fur Ural paryree, keer oor, Hepa again 
when the busloews be uver , but ache could aod 
pomibly he contained herectf in the ball 


‘with ber soung, shirh moreover: would be 


daily jJocrwasing jm bolk. This womicrtul 


pretventl creadie. an clegant joanne of the . 


efierts « f inetinct, was food in a whens Bold, 


: earproded io Use heed of a thistle.” 


The Lowetanep Kiet Mores, 
Wort Motos. i Bee opdoaticns.: ‘This epe- 


 ceee he Sousa in febde cod gardens, etdely 


difeant throughout ERaurope, end a everr- 
where comsbdcred the teteur of 


She Creasury of # 


; anakos, hawks, owls, weasels, and rate are | 


wo manpact aud well @lled, that it woald | 


As this nowt - 


or ' 








atural Wistory ; 
tch on the breast; pedi 4 
and the tall allghtly covered wit 
tT. 


These animats retire to holes 
brushwood, and under the trunka of 


lowish 
white 
shor 
among 
trece, where they form inepe mr 
grain, acorna, nuts, &o., for their winter 
provision ; but the injury done to the farmer 
consists less in tho quantity the Fleld Miro 
coll than by the hoge routing up the 
round in their search after their hoards. 
he nests which they provide for their young 
are generally very near the surface of the 
heart, and frequently in thick tufts of grass. 


The Banaany Morar. 
This African speeice is intermediate in size 
between the common Rat end comman 
Mouse. It te of a darkish brown colour, 





sines of ; 


(Mua darbarus.) | 


t 


' 


with five or ax longitudinal stripes on cach . 


aide, about half ae wide aa the intervening 
spaces, and becoming more indistinct to- 





(Mo Malware.) 


i o@. 
wards the under parts, which are ncarly 


HawWyrasy wm 


white. Mr. Bennett abectves, that on the 
j fore feet emly three of the toce are at Bret 
j vidlble ; apd thet this cireumoetance, men- 
‘tloned in the a character given hy 
: Liuneas, has lel many suberyucns naturel - 
fete to doubt whether the Hartary Mise 
really belusged to the genus Mea, Linnwus 
himset!, hawcver, tates, that rudiments of a 
: thumb, and ale of a Afth tor, wore oburry- 
_ able on a closer inepection ; which fact sub- 
etquent examination of tiving egercimnenes 
nas fully cemfirtiesd, 
_ Amongst the Mice, though ft belungs to 
, & Mistines genus, be ‘ally places the 
Reare Motes.or Figin Vour. (Arveola 
otis.’ This ogeecien, Hike the common 
hi Momee, inhabite com-fielts and fre- 
vents fies, but be chiefy wonAine sd to 
northern parte of Farope, as the tome 
sate tracts of Murcia, Ba . ac, where ta 
particular scaame 1 appears in grval mult) - 
fustes, asd devours great quantities uf grain. 
Kt hese sharp ow, on oblong heed. and cial) 
care tined with fur: Ube coteour of the loaly 
and heed are frrruginoos, with a duchy ling 
shmg the beck ; the belly end Himle are 
j whithels: abowe cach hind fout lbere be aw dhuek 


¥ 
& 





circ ke ; Use tundy v0 exenee bat ions than thatat — 


the P jwhd Mouser . and the tall teunly half the 
length uf the booty, It burrogs af a small 
sree from the surface, ome retreat hes 

& long 


io whieh the winter funk be depusdtedt. 


MUGIL: MUGILIDAE A greus and 
famstiy of atpdacer ad pier takes, distin - 
nlneeagete En seariy cy lmirtes) form, large 
pruameena Eg tas apolar Ue tend Le 
percent jarge a: on poly guna! plates ; 
thee wnat te wery ebunet. the hes af the 
sath bs tramerere. The spectee are found 


, fet only in the European eres, the North | 


ae aE! 


eae, el aaa ey A 





tes 
alters. with a chambre as the He J : 








Atlantic, but ranging through the African 
Atlantic to the Cape of Good Hope. 

enter bays and the mouths of rivers in 
shoals, and have the habit of leaping 
out of the water. (See MULLET.) 


MULE. A hybrid animal between the 
horse and the ase, differing in size, strength, 

| and beauty, ng to the inance 
' of ite parental species ; thoes between a malo 
| ase and a mare bel far superior to the pro- 
y of a shé-aes with a hore. In moun- 
nous countries Mules are highly service- 
able; no beast of burden being either se 
mare- footed, or a0 capable of enduring fatigues 
but in beauty of form they fall very short of 
that noble quadruped the Horse : the Mule 
having a large, clumsy head, long erect ears, 
a short mane, and athin tall. In Spain, Por- 
tugal. Italy, the Eust, and in South America. 
‘ this animal is much valued for the saridie. 
and for drawing ca Ravuy produces 


. ones, but the finest are bred in 
" Spein. Ehe are 


sometimes fifteen or six- 

teen hands hh, thick set, and capable of 
‘ travelling, for months together, with six or 
eight hundred weight on their backs. It 
has been thought that they are altogcther 
incapable of producing their kind ; but some 
‘ few instances have occu in which fe- 
male Muies have had foals, and in which 
the male has impregnated females, both of 
the hurse and ass species. Such instauccs 


’ are, however, very rare. 


MULLET. The name given to two ge- 
nera of Acanthoptervgious fishes, viz. the 
gray Mallets ¢.Wwqili, and the red Mullets 
(Mulius) The former are distinguished by 
& oearly cylindrical body covered with large 
acales | x branchiostegous rave; head 
somewhat depresecd, the scales large; the 
muzzle short ; an angular rise in the middle 


| 





ME Rik CBSA, 
of the lower jaw which fits juto a corre- 


=e A EE TUE 


hallow ina 
minute lecth. 


The Guay Muacer. (Meg? capite.\ This 
fea common inhabitant of the Mediterra- 
and Northern seas, where {t is chiefly 
found frequenting the shallow water pcar 
the shores , vor ie it by any means Unenmn- 
mon on our own western and sou 
Its general length is from twelve to 
Steen inches ; ite colour biuish-gray darker 
the back, and ailvery underneaia : the 
roared with several duh y siripess 
fins have a tings of blunh-white : 
te rather poimed in front, 
what feticncd at the i cheeks 
ulam sttvery white; the nwuth 
the tomguc rough : the Sret dorenl 
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the upper; aud very 
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fin, which is situated on the middie of the 
back, consists of four very strong rays ; 

second dorsal fin, placed opposite the anal, 
has only soft rays; and the tall {s conaider- 
ably forked. In ng and early 
summer months this fish, like the salmon, 
ascends rivers to a considerable ce. 


and when preparing for these expeditions is 
observed in shoals near the surface of the 


water ; but they are so extremely wary and 

active, that when surrounded by a net, the 

whole shoal frequently escapes by 

over it. They rise freely at the files 

for trout, and when hoo require great 

care in the man t of them, as they 
| are st in the water, and plunge vio- 

lently. are fond of rooting in the 

sand or soft mud in search of foud. leaving 

ample evidence of their having been so em- 
ployed, in the round holes made by them in 
H operation. 


1 The Tuce-.irrep Gray Mercer. (Mu- 
ae a eet eel 
t vregoing ¥ te large an 
‘Mps, the edges of y en are ciliated, pr 
‘through their thickness the teeth penetrate 
ike so many hairs. Body solid; scales 
large; tail broad and concave: colour of 
: the head and back greenish ; all besides sil- 
’ very, with six or seven parallel lines along 
_the sides, of the same colour as the back. 


| 


, This epecies ia common on many parts of 
i the Devonshire coast in the autumn, and is 

eiso occasionally seen in shoals on 
the cast coast of Scotland. 


| ‘TheSnort Gray Muizer. (Mugil curtas.) 
il-known species | 


t 


’ ae is S enisiiet olga air xa . 

than either of the mg : ' 
; also deeper in proportion ; the al ger An ( 
{ more triangular and pointed ; the eye larger 
‘in proportion ; and the fin-rays longer, per- : 
| ticularly those ofthe tail. In colour it nearly ; 

resembies the species first described. 


The Amgnicas Meurer. (Mugil albula.) | 
A fish greatly allied to the common Mullet, | 
' but of a more siender farm: mouth anall } 
and toothless; tall large and forked. It |; 
inhabits the American seas, and is abundant 
| shout the Bahama Islands. Ite flesh is con- 
sidered excrilent. 


Fish of the genus Mullus are distinguished 
by the oblique form of their head ; by twu 
long appendages under the chin, 

' scales on the head and body, which are casily 

detached ; the body oblung, and generally 
| of a red or yellow colour: and the eyes 
situated very close to each other. 


;. The Prax Ren Mriver. (Mullne bar- 
' pares.) This fish ie caught in the Mediter- 
1 yanean ; and ite usual length is about six 
etal ede rhe ay ie ras thick 
profile : : 
the back Is rather fat ; aad from the head 
to the tail the fish gradually diminishes in 
thick nes. Le coloes and peneret AP ae 
it very much resembles species just de- 
scribed : the scales are thin and easily sepe- 
pees ont eer red itis generally | 
appears of a brighter red. it is t 
: eiaililened as a very delicate fish; and 4 i 
j celebrated for having been the 


1 
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nectar Sales 
= nee. 


_ enormous sums were paid ; though it is 
‘ pable that the high estimation in whi tity 
wae held by thove ancient epicures wae more 


“object of Roman luxury, and for which such | 


7 
Ay \ 
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Que tice sannaros,) 


owing to ite elegant arance than to fits | 
real merit asa food. To such a pitch, indeed, , 
wae their “ refinement in luxury " carried, : 
that before the fish was dreased,it was brought 
alive into the apartinent in a glass verect, in 
order that the guests might enjoy the pleasure 
. of contemplating the beautiful chanics of its | 
evaneacent calunr during its expiring ago- 
, nies: immediately after which lt was prepared 
. for the repast. 


1 MUNTJAK. (Cerwas seuntjac.) Anani- ; 
" mal of the Deer tribe, about one-fifth larger * 
* than the Roebuck, being about two feet two 
inches high at the ehoulders ; head | sears - 
‘ pather large; eres large, with lachrymal 
, stints; tall short and flattened : general | 
-eulour reddish-brown above ; belly and front ‘ 
“of the thight pure white. The mate has 
large canines in Ube upper jaw ; the female | 
has none, nor hes she hornsa The Cervus 
. Mantjak io a native of Java ; and is described | 
by thom who are fully scquainted with jte 
a er as pomewing a great portion of | 
, eraftines, combdned with much iudultence. : 
It has @ strong sent. and ts caddly tracked 
fr ohige, When pursucd. it dors not go of, . 
‘ Like 4 in any scridental direction : ‘ 
it» flight inde ts very swift at first. bat it 
i enon molawes, and, taking 6 cireular coure, 
| Pelurns to the syart from which it sas started. 
After several circular returns, Hf the pursuit 
be comtinued. the Munijak Uaruste ite head 
into e thicket, and is this eltuadion remains 
| ved end motionless, as io « place of security. 
aint regerdion uf the approach of the sporte- | 
ween. If it: remaius unctwereed, ft be atiil 
unwilling Co quit Itebannte: and experienced | 
hunters, acquainted with ile matured dispe- ° 
ehtkun, aftce an unvuceewtal porsult, mtorr 
‘the tudlowing dey, ami tn many cases find 
the obiect df Chedr previous chasg in the same 
, rolgarty derrominated 
pariahs are regularly trained to the aport 
|. turd ssaty of them are evirewsely anient and 
emarageour ip the pursuit. The mele animal - 
jpremegern 9 greal ed coarnge, and when 
hae oth ere at tey with Bile with bie tusks 
pes @ tt defence ; anil ogee d : 
in the eftack. Bat ai- 
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| went. The native dogs, 5 
| 
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the. Muntiak is mot lenaciows, aputte . 
man, on arriving 03 tbe fy lee 
+ gente tone 0 wiih: eenell abs. nolives of 


Cheer teem Gbvtatt districts are ta the hala of 
tainging Usely beed dige to the caprials, on 
af taeis half-yeasly attendance, 
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perform the feudal services to the sovereigns, ; 
when their sports afford an oocasional arnuse- 
ment to the European inhabitants, Other 
modes of chase are also employed by the 





nativesofrank. Onein icular iscominon | 
in the western of the island. A district | 
ie surrounded by a line of hunters, and the |! 
Muntjak is driven in towards «central apot: | 
forty or fifty animals are in thie manner | 
often obtained at a single pursuit, Many of - 
the hanters are mounted, and the bores are | 
trained to the chase. The saporteman cn- 
deavours to overtake the animal, and to kill . 
it by astroke with asword. The inhabitants 
of Pugar and Blambaugen, two provinces at 
the eastern extremity of Java,  igeperentt a 
amall population, but abounding in extcnalve 
plains and acclivities, which affurd an ample 
and abuncant pasture, are particularly 
skilled in this aport. ‘The best horece are 
trained fur it: the rtaman, without a 
saddle, mounts on the naked beck, and 
carries on the pursuit with a frantic jm- 
petunsity, at the risk of hia limbs and neck. 
n Banka a lew arduvus, bul more destructive 
method ls employed to take this auimal : a 


t long rape of rattan is suspended, at a proper 


height above the ground, between two trees ; 
humerous povses, of the same material, hang 
from thin, io a claw and continued serica, 
and the Muntjak, driven towarde Ul, pursued 
by dogs and Minded by fear, does not per 
exive the slender rattan, and thrusting his 
head Inte a nome, bo strangled on the apot. 
The Miunutjak is inmpations of confinement, 
and requires a considerable range to tive 
comfortahiy : it be cleanly ju ite habdts, and 
delicate in its chofce of foe!. ‘The flesh, it fs 
sald, affords an cacellent venison, which te | 
often found on the tablecuf Europeans We 
are indebted? to Dr. Horeichl’s admirable 
Zovhgical Reacarches in Java fur the fure- 
@olag particulars. , 


MUR AENID SE. this term is 6 genus. 


8 
ff tithes of the Kel tribe known. They are | 


dtetingulshed by their long, slouder, anake- 
Hke bodies, covered with a Usick and sat 
shin, and having the ecales + thinute, 


dceply imbedded, and oMen scarcely percep. . 


tibie. The gill-opening be emall, and eitu- | 
ated far back : by which the branchim are 
more prfevted, apd the Ash coabled to live | 
a considergbie Lime oul of walter, 


MUREX. A geous of Mollusca, contain. | 


ing numerous apecion, many of them re- 
marhkable for the furwn and brantiful colour- 


‘tng of the ahotle, particularity those which 


cutee Troe Use was of climates, The 
shell te oblung; spire short, with three of 
neore longitudinal, eopltiaguuse. branched, 
spinuee, of fringed variows , channel gene 
rally jong, am! sumetime: closed . inner itp 
enamh; mouth round and amal 

eulum sores . The 

antennal 


The grecral 
be seen fu the accumpanying Ggure. 
Murer treaipian, of Venues Com 
cutivety treet with how sharp sping, & 
the animal has the power 


in 


* 





dimulving 
to , and replaciug by « smianth and even surface, ; 
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whenever it finds it necessary, in enlargin, 
m. (thers Te 


ite shell, to remove the 





MORE BACOTRLI-OM, 
have their distinguishing ritles, such 


vile 
as the Rosebud Murex, gen ite pink-tipped 
fringes ; the Ducal Murex, the Royal Murex, 


| wc. ; and are mtich sought after by collectors. 


MURIDE. (Mua,a mouse.) The name 


‘of en extensive group of Hodent animals 


(of the Linnwan order Glires), consisting of | 
Mire, Rate, and other animals allied to them; 

which, thouga wone of them attsin te any | 
considerable alze, become tapi af serious |} 
notice from their prodigious multiplication, | 
and the destructive influence they exert over | 


_ vegetation and the products of the husband- | 


we ee ae are ee A ee PS ~ SO EOE Ses eee ee 


man's tail. They are distinguished by their i 
Jong, round, scaly tails, and by the presence | 
of only three molars in jew. [See | 
Movnan: Rat.) | 


MUSCICAPIDAE. A family of insectivo- | 
rous birds which take thelr prey as they fly. | 
There are a multitude of species, diffused i 
over vy, quarter of the giobe, which, al- | 
though differing in many pointe of generic : 
distinction, nay be all known by their es- | 
sential charucterictics —a notched, depressed, ; 
and angular bill, with strong haire sur- ; 
rounding the hase. (See Frr-catcggx: | 
Raviptka: Tovr.} j 


MUSCID.E. A most extensive family 


‘ee 
t 


Of Dipteruus insects, distinguished by baving : 


® proboscie dictinet, short, thick, membra- : 
saceuus. terminated by two large labial lobes, , 
and entirely retractile within the oral cavity: | 
the antenna are triarticulate ; the body is 
short and robust; the legs and wings are 
of moderate Jength ; and the nerves cxateud 
to the posterior extremity of the wings 
The largestknown especies | Muscu grisea. 
ie nearty as large aso Humble-bee. Tt is” 
black, very bristly, with the heed buff cves | 
brown, and base of the eloge reddish. It, 
makers loud buzzing. scities upon dowers 
in wenats, aad often upon cow-dung, on. 
whieh tte larwa resides: the hady of the larva § 
iy yellowish, shining. contcal, with a augle ; 
houk, and tev fleshy horns af its anteriue | 
extrembiy; the other being terminated ie a. 
cirenlar plate, upon which are two eptracies, | 
ench placed upon a reticular lube. cles ated + 
fn the middle: the segment after the head | 
is slew furnished on each side with a apiracic. 
— Mawea comdtorw, the common pares 
haa the forehead fulveous the thorax blac 
and ehdamen blue, with black marks It 
pomessrea trimarkably Gee eruse of smelling. | 
amd makes a fowl buasing mule, whea It; 
enter our houses la order ta depusit ile eggs 
on meat. When ready to seune the pu 
it quits ite oat and descends inte tie 
ar ele undergors ite change in some | 


en 


dry aod reUred situation. — The specics of i 
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Musca domestica, the small common house- 
fly, are found more especially in houses, 
settling upon and sinping at almowt eve 
article of food. Thelr larva is elongated, 
slightly attenuated in front, with a small 
head; and the terminal segment bearing a 
pair of spiracles, entire, and without any 
radiating points. Amongst the exotic 
species of this family many exhibit remark- 
able variations of structure ; as the eplendid 
Kuttlie trom New Holland; the Indian 
genus Celyphua, and others. 

Vincent Kollar, in his “ Treatise on In- 
eects,” observes, that “ the species of true flies 
(Muscils:) deserve to be mentioned as par- 
ticularly troublesome guests in our houses. 





Although their bites do not cause pain, still : 


it is extremely disagreeable to feel them 
crewing 
we are In a state of repose. But they may 
even be da 
larva state. The larva or inaggote feed upon 
animal ays well as vegetable matter, parti- 
colariy when it begins to decay. Open 
wounds, when they begin to suppurate, at- 
truct flies, and they deposit their ezgs in 
them. In a very short time the maggots 
are hatched, and increase, by their sucking, 
the malignity and pain of the wound. They 
will even deposit their eggs on sound parts 
if they happen to be smeared with matter 
fit for the nuurishment of their progeny.” 
And he gives instances of cases in which 
much pain and suffering were occasioned by 
the eggs of flies having been thus introduced 
inty the cars and nostrils of feinaics. 


MUSK, or MUSK-DEER. ¢ Meschus mie- 
chiferus.) These animals, which give name 
te the well-known perfume, inhabit the great 
extent of clevated country which oceupies @ 
large part of central Asia, and are princi- 
pally found in Thibet, Nepan!, Tonquin, 
and the districts adjacent to the north of 





Wrae.--(Mw scuvg MoacMrence.) 
.‘ India and Chine. Their favourite haunts | 


are the tops of mountains covered with pines. 
where ther ream in plares most differ’: . f 
access, reecmiding ta their manners the Cha- 


cimvls and other rounisin quadrnipeds, In. 


re and general appwartnce the Muck-deer 
very unlike a smal! rocbuck, the length 
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‘rous, particularly in their | 
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about three feet four inches. 


the 
are quite sh The 
body te a kind of deep 


of 
pasa colour of 
: from-gray : the care are erect. about two 
inches long, of a deep brown colour exter- 
qeliow within ; the hooft 
ivided; and the tall ex- 
These animals are hunted 


* tained in an oval receptacle, or emall glandu- 
: Jar pouch, situate at the hinder part of the 
j abdomen, and pecullar to the malic. The 
_ wnetuous contained in this recep- 
: tacle isof the most powerful and trating 
. mature; but from the ease with which it 
: Can be adulterated, very little of it reaches 
; Europe in a pure state. The follicle con- 
taining the musk ie covered with short brown 
hair, and is more or less full according to 
age, health, &c. of the amimal: the musk, 
when dry, is of a dark reddish brown colour ; 
has a bittertsh sub-acrid taste; and a fra- 
grant amnell, agreeable at » distance, but so 
strong and pungent as to be highly unplea- 
want when quite near. It ie held fn high 
estimetion a¢ a medicine among oricutal 
. wations. 


. The dgavaxesa Meese Dewr. ( Moachw 
' Javenicus.) This animal t rather larger 
than a full-sized hare: body heavy : limshs 


, very delicate : 





gw, 


ar ome 
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large, but not expressive. Its genera! colour 
is brown mixed with gray or yellowish rv- 


flections, the yellow alg reangereagried along 
the heck and tail, on lege, the acck, and 


There are ether Musk-deer, which are | 


pri Ravesors small, end to which the genere] term 
ime is given: they are inhabitants 
of dave, Sumatra. Ceylon. and Suuthemn 
India; aod are adapted to @ forest rather 
than e mountain tite. They are timki and 
wild in their native haunts, but gentle and 
mild in captivity, end particularly clegant 
fn thelr appearance and movements. 
MUSK OX. (Crdue moschatus.} 
snimal, which by sume naturalists has been 
considered as lotermediste tet ween the sheep 
and ox, inhebitse the more oaribern porte 


& 


Amerios, where the evantry fa meuntly rocky | wheal fattened. ft 

target | eauieg teeth, of which thos in 4 
y are fat the Sesh is well | jaw are nearly an loch long: the fur on the 
whole busty is sft and glieery 


and barren. exe)egt on the bagks of the 
rivers. Wheo 
Gavoured, but saxile arongiy of musk. 


They herd ig ord fs Macks wf twenty ut 
Baetd The Musk Ux je asbvut the height 





, the back and bipe the hair ts also long, but 
i Des even and smooth ; and on the shoulders, 
thighs, and sides, It ls oo long as to han 

head arched and long; eyes . down beluw the middle of the leg. The t 


I horne there bya bed of white halt intezmixzed 
‘ With rust colour: an elevated ridge or mane 
i of dusky bais runs alton 


the middle ef the beck is an oblon 
or bert of white hair, shorter than rest, 
‘and which has been termed the saddle. 


* fight: bat the bullae are scm 
‘geroudy traacible when clocly 


$a that preeen 
' the Brith Museum. This individus) was 
. brought by Capt. Marry fru Melville Ialand. . 


This | abounds, the MUMQU ABH. 
‘ owe.) This anima! je about the sive of 0 
' gnall rabbit, and of « reddish-brown colour: 
od | ite feet are partly webbed ; and Its tall sorne- t 


ee ee ed 
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of a deer, bat of much atouter portions. 
The horne are very broad et the bees, cover- 
ing oe forehead and crown of the head ; 
curving downwards between the eye 
and ear, until about the level of the mout: 
when they turn upwards. The head is large 





MOMK OX.- (OYIBO® MOBOMATTS.) | 


and broad, and the nose very obtuse: the 





cars are short. and not very conapicnons, 
|The hair of the body fe in general brown : 
on the neck and between the shoulders It fe 
lung. matted, and eomewhat curled ; and 
this bushy state of the hair on thoee parts 
causes the animal to appear humped. On 


ia so short as to be crnoealed in the fur. : 

Beneath the long hair, un all parts of the | 

auimal, is a fine kind of eaft ash-colourcd 

woul, which, if it cvald be procured in suffl- 

clent quantity, would be highly useful to 

the manufacturer. The legs af the Muck 

Ox are ahuost and thick, and furnished whith 

narruw bors, resembling those of the Muuse. - 
The fernale ia amaller than the male, and 
has aleo mmaller hurns, whose bases do not 

tweet. Lier general colour fe black, exco 

that the legs are ebitish, and between the ; | 

j 

the k, and on | 

patch | 

q 

| 

| 


The Mask Ox runs simbly, and climts hills 
and rocks with great cae. When purued 
by the hunter, they seek fur ented by inatant 

Hagrbledcnry i 
specimen now in Europe 


thaps the on} 
in the noble cullection at 


mT 


MUSK-RAT. catled tn Canada, where it | 
(Pier vbrthi- | 


d 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 


hes Sour rong 


lower 


= or 


and beneath , 
i bea Sine fur of thick down, es in the benver. . 


i Ht bas alow sbusiler instincts and Sepoaitions ; | 
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living in a social state in the winter, in cu- | Scansorial birds, evidently allied to the 
riously constructed huts, bullt near the edge | Insessorial or Perchers. e base of the 
| of some lake or river, These huts are about | bill is enormously dilated, so as to spread 
i two feet and a half or three feet in diameter, | like a casque or Telenst over the fore part 
| plastered with great neatness in the inside, | of the head as far as the crown, where its 
’ and covered externally with a kind of basket- | thickened sides form a semicircle. Nostrils 
; work, of rushes, kc., carefully interlaced to- | oval, open, placed nearer to the tip than to 
. gether wo as to form « compact and secure | the eyes, and pierced in the substance of the 
2 Heres impermeable by water. The entrance | bill. e species Musophaga viclucen here 
them ie under water, for the purpose of | figured isa very magnificent bird. Bill rich 
| procuring food, which consists entirely of | yellow, passing into crimson ; orbite naked, 
Q ale a Bhd, viegic woe Bee a cae and, like ar compact velvety rarer of 
creatures about fn pairs, ng vo- crown, gluesy crimson; a white stri 
'. raciously on herbe and rootes at this season 6 ve 
_ they become extremely fat, and are much : 
| sought after for their flesh, but chief 7 
for thelr skins, are valuable. Their 
, odour resembles that of musk ; and the skin, 
‘ when taken from the body, still retains the 
‘gent. This musky odour fe owing to a 
; whitish fluid ted in certain plants 
near the origin of the tall. The fur is used 
: fn hat-making. 
{ Dr. Richardson states that the Musquashes 










wary considcrably fn size, and that though 
they have a strung musky smell, particularly 
the males, in spring, their fiesh is caten by 
: the Indiana, who prize it for a time when 
it fe fat, but soon tire of It. They generally 


a 


¥ 





_ have three litters in o year, and frum three cow : 
'. to wren in a litter. Great numbers are de- Peas } 
 stroyed by the Inundations which cover the PLANTAIN-RATER, : 
| Ld oa where she rayne henintae Nai (MES°OrNsDa TIOLATRA.) 
| winters they are almost extirpa 
some localities by the freezing of the swampe ; beginning below the eye and extending above . 
Inhabited by them. Famine in such cases | the ear; secondary and part of the primary - 
they are subject to eome discase which oc. | blackish violet, which is the generai colour 
canhically proves fatal to vast nambers, | “f the plumage, changing into « very deep 
. The principal ecasuns for taking the Mus- | #reca on the under part, which is very rich 
: quash are, the autumn, before th. enow falls, : OF hag _ i = ae and black; gape 
and the spring, aftcr it has disappeared, but | Af ee i ail “vest and Senegal, in . 
while the ice is still entire. In the winter | Africa, are its localities. 
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time the depth of snow prevents the houses! MUSSEL. ( Nytilus.) A genns of Mol- 


and breathing-holee from being seen. One | Inecous animals, the characters of which are, 
of the Great operations of the hunter is to’ that the shel) is bivalve. uf an oblong tri- | 
: stop all the holes with the exception of one, angular form, terminating in a peint. and 
at which he stations himecif to epear the . having ite two extremities equal. The heal i 
animals that have escaped being speared uf the animal is in the acute angle. The | 
‘ through the walls of their houses, and come Coxwos Satt-waTkg Mrasar , Mytiles ote- ; 
hither to breathe. In the summer the Mue- | (is: is distinguished by a strong shell.slightly | 
quash burroas tn the banks of the lakes. jucurvated on vue eile, and auculated on the « 
making branched canals many yards fo: other; the end pear the hinge being pointed. | 
‘extent; and forming its vest in a chamber and the ther rounded. Mussels abound on | 
, at the exiremity. tu whieh the voung are. the rocks uf our own cuasts. to which they are 
rough forth. When is houw fs attacked «fixed by their bywun From the circum. | 
, fa the autumn, (f retreats to these passages, . stance of their being always four attached 


\ 
, but to the spring Uhey are frawen up. 18 is, to rocks, stones, or to the shells of each other, | 
, a watchful bat not a very shy animal. It they have been supposed by many to be in- | 


; WHI approach very near a boat or canoe, but | capable of progremyve motiva ; but although 
diree instantly on perceiving the fash uf a. they have no tendency to change of place. 

; gun. It mey vently ecen sitting on the | they acem poseesecd of a certain degree of 
, thor of small mu atid in a reunded | lucomotive power: and their manner of 
. fur, and not easily to be distinguiehed from | exerting it has been examined and well ex- | 
piece of earth, antil, on the ap hoof) plained by Reauinur. He discovered that 

i danger, it suddenly plunges into the water. | their mode of progression consisted in thrust- 
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: ing It, hovking it to sume adjacent body, - 
MUSLIN (MOTHS) A name applied by | and thus drawing themselves forward ta tic 
collectors to Mothe of the genera Layche, | point of attachment. 
Feathophore, Nedarw, ic. A enauet Mee ee afford a sup- | 
MUROPHAGA: MUSOPTAGIDE ; | ply of wholesame . they mes «in ; 
or PLANTAIN-EATERS. A genus of | spring) scquire very poisonous properties ; | 


en ee 
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There are several varictics of thiv animal. | ing thelr tangue-like foot out of the shell, | 
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She Creagury of 


persons 
vinient evmptoms after eati 
wently happens, indeed, wi 
certaln 


ing of 
ahell-fish, that tolerable itchings 
over the take place, ascoompanied 
ATeat restionmess and Oy tae and fol- 


Mw LA: MUSTELIDA. A genus 

: and faraily of camivorous Mammalia, die- 
lehked by the length and slenderness 
bodies. The characters of thie genus 

: dx culting-tecth in cach jaw, the upper 
Ing crect, acute, and ecparate ; the lower 
obtuee; the tangue smooth. (See 


ao 


MUTILLIDE. A family of Hymeno 
merally found in hut 
situations, and ing considerable resem- 
blance to other eand-wasps. They are wli- 
tary fn their habite: the males occasionsily 
frequent Guwers ; but the fernales are always 
on the ground, and they ruo with 
great quick nem, secreting themec! vos, on the 
of T, and under 
gone. The antenne are filiform or wta- 
coous, the Grsf and third juints being elon- 
quted : the labrum ip (ransvers and clilated; | 
the mandibles sutched : and the bualy offen | 
| very moch clothed with hair. The fcmaies 
| ate destitute uf wings and oceclii, but they 
are provided with a powerful ating. 


> MVa. A ws of Motlusous animals, } 
tacloned Jn a tdvelve ahell. The Myw are. 
to be found both in the vcean and in rivers: | 
the marine hinds generally burrow in the | 
sand, and those which Inbsblt rivers are go- 
werelly found ia the mud. 
creel importance, in conerquence if { 
Ube abel aenctiones producing « qtantity of } 
posrts; and the shell be eel] knewn by t 
name of Use Peart Mueel (ne end uf this 
ater mpasderebiy, and at the aperture | 
the thick epidermis ks lengthened out inte « | 
tebe, which can be witirirawn by Ube ani- ‘ 
‘ mal af re. Vt be fad om the abores 
of the European. Asiatic. and African wae; 
and in wrens! planes it te used as food; ft te / 
ee a Landa Ac- 
counting to Camden, Sir John Hawkins had | 
& patent for & foe %¢ ies Che river Int, ; 
im Cumberland. re wae aleo a great | 
fehery for poasie in the river Tay, which 
. extended frum Porth to Loch Tay 1 and it 
ie need Unad thee preste cont frees thence, frien 
Live peas IKE te 26d, wore worth basen 
At the preent day iS be mot unewenmmn to 
tad prerts in theee absils which bring from 
ii. w BL. 


. MIPCETEA. Ao of Quadremann 

, inhahdiing the A a0 contingnl, and gu- 

' pulasly calded Muwtiag Mrakeyes, They are 

roaage eens by a pyremidel brad, the upper 

, fae of which dacwnds much beiuw the cre- 

uber, wikite the branches af the Pa conve 

, meet wery high, Jue Ue peer lasdgionge | 

& teomy dram, fucmert tery « bar inflation ; 

ad ten tryed peers whch ed reriaolpacests whih - 

tony herpes. iemgensto te 7 rekee Yeo 
valuseer and 6 mecet Grighiful erund. 

Meare the sggx 
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They ere of) Gees evel 


several species: the beet known ie the M. | 


Linker Wmeterwed om Ubete. | 
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Rave been euddenly at- | They are shaggy animals, about the size of 


a fox, of diffvrent shades of brown or black- 
tah» the females carry their young 
their shoulders, and some af them are dif- 
ferently coloured from males : 





wees { 
a 
OUT TET AO Rw, COV OMT RS Ree) | 


are of a social disposition and grave deport- 
ment ; and moet af them hare thick beards, 
utter their hideous Pale and howling 


by night; and subsist on fruite and follage. 


MYCETOPUILID.E. A mbfamily of . 
Diptercus insets, of arvnall and active habits, 
They are found in damp situations, arnongst | 





various plante: and many of the epceles 
enter our hows, and are find of the 
winduws, They are capable af leaping hy 
meane of their hind lege: and are distin- 
having two or three ods brah : 
i eyes generally round : 
put rodraied ; the antenna slender, and 

pever faschculated. 


MYCTERIA. A genus of Grallatorial ‘ 
roe allied te the Storks, of which thers are 


we 


¢ 


ed 


Americans, of ounmon Jabiru. (See Jae . 


pint.} 

MYLABRIS. A genus of Vedcatary Bee- 

thee :Cantheruis The head & large, | 
i 
4 
i 





broad, and rounded behind: the Vweras 
twearty ostécnlar; aml the elytra slightly 
inclined at the ddew. They have lung an- 


- rf 
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and ite vesica’ properties are as powerfsl 
i! ae the C of the shops, with which it 
, bs aald to be mixed in Italy. 


MYLODON. A gigantic animal, which 
has long eince become extinct, but of whose 
there can be no doubt; in- 
eamuch asa magnificent skeleton of it has 

scovered, and fe now in the Museum 
' of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
| ‘The teeth of the Mylodon are eighteen in 
; Humber, five on cosh side above and four 


below: they are of h fangless, of 
1 oniform substanios Gan Gearte® straig &, with 
‘ ne one ton of the first in the upper 
aw, w 


ie lightly curved. From its 
: dentition, therefore, and the peculiar con- 
, formation of the jaws, it is coneluded that It 
, fed on the leaves or slender terminal tw 

of trees, in this r: resembling the giraffe, 
the elephant, and the sluth. extra- 
ordinary stature of the giraff® raives its 
» mouth with case to ite food; the trunk of 
the elephant cunveys the food tu its mouth ; 
, and the comparatively tight weight of the 


us 


side of the bougie till he has reached a cum- 
Spode 3 geroth 
s 
caer ba 
that it bs mt 


obtain theirs in the same manner ascither 
of the animals we hare men In his 


pepe 


and massive necks, 


Mylodonm, Professor Owen, after alluding to 
_ its very perfect clavicies, which have been 
' alternately received aa evidence of the bur- 
' pawing and climbing hypothesis, duet not 
adwit them w be necemarily cscntial to 
’ thove qualities, since the bear and the badger, 
the one a climbing end the other a burrow- 
: ing animal, are perfectly destitute of them ; 
bat from a comparison of the hand of the 
Mylodon with A of certain ant-eatere, he 
tnfere that it wae an Instrument employed 
. tn diggtng ov removing the casth. Len oh 
Gulk of the pusteriur extremitica, the 
corresponding exces of muscular power, as 
shown by the spinal crest of the sacrum, he 
ts Tet nec et as 

cf theory ; while wre t 
enormous tall hormed @ triped with the hind 
legs, which could well suppor the weight of 
? the animals, and teers the anterice Linde at 
Vherty. * if the foreguing phystotngical in- 
terprrta 
gigantic extinct clothe be the true one,” 
eaye Mr. Owen, “they may be mippescd to 
’ have comme the proves: of pratradiny 
' the chesen tee by sora away the es 
the route i which we fod tn 
t the Myladua the modern scansttial fare-fret 
aloth pig after the type uf that 
the pertialiy fuseurial ant-cater, 
oF cabin paced forts af the 
® which detracts from trel: power as 
burrowing 

nem for here, 

and fur e ant Uberathug thet fron 
attached afl. This operatiun having 
» duly effected by Chadtw pp tapregiaia uff 
et, chdad prvhabiy Py the ungaut- 
late digits of the bind fre te hag and 
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asioth enabice him to run along the under | 
: bat the Mylodon and | 
ae the Rhinoceros; ao . 


impossible they could | 


‘ analydda of the usteological atructure of the 


thon of Ube canoes frase: work of the ' 


The | 


tustrumeate, adda to their ft. . 
meee of Touts, © 


ee enaamiteemnatmnelll 
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peeeetneemntmetaiaen en a a need 
curved fore-ciaws, which are habitual! 
flexed and fettered in the movements of ed 
tension, would next he applied to the op- 
posite sides of the | trunk of the tree: 
and now the Mylodon would derive the full 
advantage of t modifications of its fore- 
feet by which {it revembies the Bradypus ; 
the currespondence tn the structure of the 
prehensile instruments of the existing and 
extinct slothe, extending as far as was com-~ 
patible with the diffcrent of resist- 
ance to be overcome. In the small climbing 
sloth the claws are long and slender, having 
only to bear the weight of the animal's light 
body, which is approximated by the act 
of the muacies towards the grasped branch, 
aston fixed point. The stouter proportions 
of the prehensile hooks of the Mylodon 
rrp gpahad bly harder task of overcoming 
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' of the climbing sloth we find substituted in | 
) its gigantic r @ humerus, radius, | 
and ulna of more robust a, Of such | 
proportiuns, indeed, in pludom robustua | 
- as are unequalled in any other known ex- | 
isting or extinct animal. The tree bei 
thus partly undermined and firmly ¢ led: 
with, the moscles of the trunk, the pelvis, | 
inf ti eins ee aeeal ry bond opine] | 
nfluence unusually large 
chord, would combine their forees with those - 
of the anterior members in the efforts at . 
prostration. And now let us picture to our- 
oe eee rium, § 
* anorw w mighty every . 
vibrating its bony attach. « 
ment h the and 
strong crests and apophyses Se : 
—extraordinary must have becn the strength 
and pryportions of that tree, which, rocked 
to and fro, to right and left, in such an em- 
brace, could long withstand the cfforte of its 
ponderous 1.” 
MYOCHAMA. A genus of Mollusca, of 
which only one species lb known ithe MH. . 
ancomwmikks of Sew South Wales), deseribed 
by Mr. Sowerby as —~ inequiraive, irregu- 
hay, attached, ou! uilateral; attached vaive 
fat, with two marginal, diverging teeth. and 
one end of a little teataceous appendage fixed 
between them by a horny cartilaye: free - 
valve conrex, with umbo ineurved. and two 
very minute diverging teeth, between which | 
the other end of the tetacevus appendage | 
is placed: external surface of both valves | 
conforming to tive vee of undaladiuns of | 
the shell to which specimen is attached : 
muscular mnyprewiens two in cach vaive ; 
palical impression with a short sinus.” 


MYOXUS. (See Dozworss.} 
MYRAPETRA. A genus of Hrmen 


Op 
tera, which constracts singular nest. (See : 
Waar} ¥ 


MYRIAPODA. The vame given to the 
lowest class uf articulated animals; in- 
clude by some naturalists tha im- 
sects, and bearing cunsd le to. 
thesn ; ait difftring from that large clas ia 
, Ure shacuce uf wings, and in the body being . 
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posed of an extensive scrica of segments 
each provided with a pair of legs. [See 
Jurra: Cantipzne : Cuttoropa: CatLoa- 
KATHA: BCOLOPENDRA.) 


MYRMECOBIUS. <A genus of marsupial 
animals which feed on anta. A yrmece 
Jasctatua, the only hnown species, laa native 
of Australia: It is formed Uke a squirrel, 
and is of the aize of a rat: has fifty-two 
teeth ; and is marked on the Juwer part of 
the back with white bands on a reddish 
ground tint. 


MYRMECOPHAGA. The name of a 


genus of edentate quadrupeds. [See Ant- 
RATKR.) 
MYRMELEON, MYRMELEONID SE. 


| rwlgaria.) 


A genus and family of Neuropterogs luecects, 
om spocies of which, the Myrmeleon forme 
caleo, or ANT-Lios, has been described under 
its well-known English oame. 


MY8YIS, or OPUSSUM SHRIMP. (Myris 
This curious lice Crastacean 
bears, in its geucral furm, a strong reem- 
blance to the ordinary Shrimps ; i( 1a. how- 


ever, distinguished from the true Decapaca | 


by the external position of its branchia, &e. 


Io regerd to the number of the feet, it holds. 


an intermediate place between the Decapuds 


and ordinary Stomapuds. Kach of the lege | 


hee a natural appen .oo much developed 
awe to make the ind appear bifid: and thos, 
inchuling Ube feet-jaws, which also powess 
aimiler appendages, the Upusutn Shrimp 
may be sald to have thirty-two lege. The 





"eet et aNRiW, | Cutele Tor oanes } 
memnmon name of this Crustarran is derived 


fran the peeuliac omfurmation which 
tnables ki to sffued a specsal protection to 
the eggs. 
earch of the pustetine lege the female hae o 
jarge conrave arale: and thus a puach is 
formed, which te capable of quneiderable ¢x- 


j tener. Here the eggs are receiind when 
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prmerent 2 


it tie munities of duty asd August. 


thes quit the ovariam, and here the  diterry 
reraain till thee form be fully drve ie arr 
who Use parent opens the valres the 
«aah, amd libersios the «thule broad 06 ane. 


hepe are the chief crustanre whieh inhabit : 


She Asvtic (teran in wuch amazing numbers 
as lo exulitute the principal Feal of tho 
Whaletame Whale. sad lo epppurt the pro | 
digkvus shonle uf Salton which rewart Usitler 


YTILACE£. Au onter of Moltuara, 
ef Mid the enn Maal 
€ Dertyie. 


MYTILUS. (Soe Mewens.} 


MYZANTIEA. 
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j with avidity on insects, 
amd coane gram, end 
rand It te abet the sine cf that of the com- 
i mon 

? gopett 
oath 

{: Mysnatha meiaasp Arye iguret in uur cut 
‘from Myr, Goulil’s fine wark. 
‘thie lo peculiar, and from Ho the colunikts 


Alteched to branes division of 
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t pws. 


ae 
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Hy 


A gram of Andtralian | 
lec iomging to 
epecies bn the Mf. Carcein, ct Lisanti e | 
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Hoxry Eater, called the Miner b 
lonists in Van Diemen's Land: it moves 
abuut in 1 flocks of from four to ten in 
number. Mr. Gould tells us that it fs very 
restless and Inquisitive If ite haunts be in- 
truded u 1 “no sooner dues the hunter 
come within the precincts of ite abude than 
the whole tribe assemble round him and 
per turen the mast grotesnue actions, sproad- 
ng out their wings aud tall, hanging from 
the branches, and keeping up all the time 
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avstMaLisaN ARLI-RIAT, 
(M1. anita MEL aNnOrUuura,) 


‘ome incessant babbling note :°’ na lowing 
up the intruder in this way, “they 

wery troublesome and annoys 
as they du the saspichune of the of 
taf which you are in pursuit.” 


» awaking 
F @tiimals 
it 


: among the branches of the Eucalyptl, from . 


the pollen of the flowers of which it obtains 
abundance uf genial food ; but i also preys 
Ite meet ie crap 
shaped, and very neatly built of fine twigs 
ined with feathers. 
Thrush (Jerdas wesews\. Another 
vellow-olive queees peeniiar to New 
Wales lethe Arnicatiax Betn-ntin 


The note of 


hare given the species the name of fell far, 
the eotunt having Leen compared, and jeatly. 
te the evand of dietant sheep belle. and 
when this ie poured forth fram a hundred 
throats it produces a trent singular effcct. 
The Heli -bind of Demerara be unite anuther 
bind. jee Casrasane truce coruace- 
fasta) By enenc vaturaliate the generic name 
given to thoee binds bs Manashian. (Mher 
spectes will be fuund Agured ia the great 
work of Mr, Gould. 


NAIDES (Nas. These are email ecm i- 

valle worme. of the order Te rrawdhe, clonety 
alleed ta the Barthwurme, but having the 
elongated and the rings tens tnarhest. 
They tive ju hides whieh they perfirste in 
a! the hatin of water, atul from which 
prarade the antorke portion of the 
Karns have 


they 
testy, Inceamniiy quving $4 


An black palate wpon the head, which have bron 


reganied aseyca Many epecies cuted in otis 
freeh waters; and theiy te urlive power 
fe eek bene aetubshing than Usat of thee Bl yden 
oe Palrppme fume have ver 
othets « eng povirusile Uruk » sal eriwrul 
have small tenteries at Use biel extremity, 
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NWAKOO. One of the native names of the 
Narrow-beaked Crocodile of India. (Ga- 
vialia gangcticus.) 


NARWHAL. (Monodo monoceros.) This 
extraordinary marinc animal, which is also 
known under the name of the Sea Unicory, 
belongs to the Cetacea, but differs from every 
other kind of Whale by having no teeth, 
properly so called, and in being armed with 
a formidable horn, projecting directly for- 
ward from the upper jaw, in a straight line 
with the body. This horn is frum six to 
ten feet long, spirally striated throughout 
its whole length, and tapering to a point: 
it is harder and whiter than Ivory, for which 
article it was at one time not only substi- 
supposed medicinal powers. 1¢ Narwhal 
in generally from twenty to thirty feet in | 
length from the mouth to the tail; some- - 
times much more; and it is occasionally, . 
though not very often, found with two of 
these horns, or tuska, sometimes of equal 
length, and sometimes very unequal. The 
head of this animal is short, and convex 
above; the mouth amall; the spiracte or . 
hieathing-hole duplicated within; the tongue 
long ; the pectural fins small ; the back fin- 
less, convex. and rather wide ; becoming gra- 
dually accuminated towards the tail, which, 
asin other Whales, ie horizontal. The skin 
ja darkly marble@ on the back, lighter on 
the sides, and nearly white on the belly: it 
is quite smouth, and there is a considerable | 
depth of off or blubber beneath. The Nar- 
whal chiefly inhabits the arctic seas; and 


4; its food is said to consist uf the smaller kinds 
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of flat-fiah, medusme, and other marine ani- 
mals, Itistaken by means of the harpoon ; 
and ite flesh is caten by the Greenlanders. ; 
Although both swift and strong, as well as | 
being armed with such a prodigious weapon, 
the Narwhal is one of the most peaceable 
inhabitants uf the ocean. 

We have the authority of Mr. Bell for 
stating that in the general form of the body, 
in the obtae and rounded head, its small 
gape, ite finless back. and in the furm and 
structure of the cranium —the Narwhal ap- 
proaches very near to the Beluga. Of its 
tooth or Aorn, this gentleman thus eapeaks ; 
© To what extent the ascribed power of the 
tonth may be truc, we have but little means 
of ascertaining: but there ie the structural 
evidence of ite form, and its extraordinary 
des clupment, to indicate that there must be 
some especial use for oo long and sharp and 
powerfal @ weapon ; and rvaliv there seems 
ne reasonable ground for assigning to it any 
other object than that formerly attributed 
to tt by the Ignorant, — namely, that of dc 
fence. In this reapect, it fyrins, indeed, an 
additional inetance to nunicrouse others, of 
grezariousa animals, to the males of which 
alone belongs such a development of the 
tecth or the bore aa shull coastitute them 
the natural derenders of t's herd. The ele- 
phant, the wild boar, and even the horee, 
offer examples of the furmer, and the snte- . 
lopes and of the latter; and there can 
be no doubt that the restriction of this weapon 
to the males in the Narwhal has a similar | 
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{ others 
tuted, but was also in high repute for ite! lip thickened, and spread out, occasionally 
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, little touth-like 


. of turning abvut, and uprooting the earth, 
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nists “Tt ihe ney a sirengs Sucere’s 
were the apparent singlencss weapon 
real ; but the truth is, that both the teeth 
are invariably formed in the jaw, not only 
of the maie, but of the female also — but 
that in ordinary cases one only, and this in 
the former sex, is fully developed, the other 
remaining in a rudimentary condition, as is 
the case with both in the female.” 


NASALIS. <A genus of monkeys, con- 
taining the curious tenn long-nosed Mon~ 
key. (See Pxososcis Moxkey.j 


NASSA. A genus of Mollusca, inhabiting 
asmall globular or oval shell, according to 
the spire, which In some is short, and in 
long; mouth oblong, notched ; inner 





very Jarge; right lip often wrinkled ; oper- 
culum horny. By some authors this genus 
fa united to Buccinum, on acconnt of the 

ekepe pe terminating the 
columelia. The head of the animal is large, 
the proboscis short, or altogether wanting ; 
two tentacula, with eyes in the middle ; fout 
very large. They abound in the South of 
Europe, and seme are occasionally seen on 


our own coasts. They may sometimes be ' 


aecn feeding on the Martra, which they effect 
by piercing the shell with their probvecia, 
and extrarting the contents through the amall : 
round aperture which by this means they 

have formed. i 


NASA. A genus of Plantigrade quad- 
rupeds, distinguished by the elongation and . 
upward curve of the snout, which the ani- - 
mals belonging to this genus have the power 


when in search of 
MONDS.) 


NATATORES. The name given to an 
Order of birds, viz. those which are wed- 
Jeoted, and otherwise adapted for an aquatic 
life. This order includes five families ; tne 
Anatule. or Ducks; the Columfnde, or 
Divers; the Alcriw, or Auks; Lari 
or Gulls; and the Pelicaniice, or Pelicans, 
The fourm and size of the wings, and the 
powers of flight. vary dear in the different 
tribes of this order; but they are all most 
easily distinguishable from the rest of the 
feathered race on account of the peculiar 
structure and pusitivn of their feet ; the toes 
being invariably connected together by a: 
membrane, and the legs placed behind the 

aflibrium of the bedy, so as to be more 
efficient instruments for ita propulsion ia 
the water. The body is also covered with 
a thick coat of down beneath the feathers ; | 
and the plumage is ailed by a secretion of - 
certain glands near the tail, so that the | 
water runs off without scarcely wetting the | 
surface. Their food consists chiefly of fich, 
moHusea, and insects. They live much more | 
upon the water than on land; and they re- | 
sort to the shore chiefly for the purpose of 
building their nests and rearing their young. 


NATICA. A genus of Mollusca, the «heil | 


of which is globose, thick, and sencslly 
smooth ; spire short, pointed, and with few 


worms, &c. (See Cuati- 


volutions ; outer ip thin; inver lip and , 
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snimal be very large. having two tentacula 
' mith eyes at the bese: f fist on ee 1 rT) 
atraight, callous, sooth wuge : 
; edumelia serves to distinguish this ltd while beyond it lie all the dj 
from Nerita, Helix, ke. There are very { to. The outer chamber ls by far the largest, 
many Fyoent snarine specie, and not a few | and to this the body of the animal te re- 
rr diaper team it malniains « connection with 
| NATRIX. A genus of Colabrida, «family } t called ¢ tneans of @ membranous tube. 
| of enakes deotliute af poloon- ore : Of whieh | —— fee ne Lars ong hon 
: Oar common harmices snake (Casteder natrir) pce even to the enhanced an pole eld 
leatype. [Nee Sxake.) chamber. Theee animals are furnished with 
NATTER-JACK. (Bafecalamita.) The | numerous tentacala, short, slender, and un 
. English name of a aptcics of Tuad, of a provided with suckers. They ueuall 
: ene yet yellow coluur, inclining to brown, | main af the bottom of the water, and on are 
and clouded with dull ulive: but ite most ' able to creep along rather quickly, 
distinguishing mark 4s a bright yellow line | 
ruaning down the middle of the back. It! the head downwards, and the shel 
rever leaps, nor dows it onal with the slow | ehore. 
pace of « tued, bat He motion is more ike / more die 
running. Ther are found in cousiderable | numbers, floatin 
rom near sagnan 6 wares, w 
bers t pools and ditches, ith sar 
where they ox nt thele e foe the purpose of | tacule resting 
es Soares secs nes heard Ge casne time | 
al a grvat distance 
Licata § A aber ren coloured | 
taini ctr liga 3 age Oe They ot 
a nativw uf Sonia laculs 
ted to the Geckow NAVICELLA genus of flaviatile 
‘ A. ue a 
NAUTILITES. The same given to nn- Si stinasoe: tobabt age tev otras riversof India, | 
meruus chambered sells existing in 6 fusdl } the Ile of France, ac. The shell de trans- 
stale. nearly reeembiing the oes ag oepe _— ‘ wervely oval: dorwal surface convex with 
desert and which are found ia al fave etd pipa ini poegyobeviteoay rh 
aad sandstones pac sing with Siu! Coles sa the 
et, art t 
; te thon: overlying Une chalk. ab, much resembling 2 
MAUTILUS (Nowtilus Powpiias.) The | Patio. The ‘aatenad bs distingulahed by a 


i having (wo tentacule, the tyes | 
Teri ete aoa eelce froms the nacrr | placed on the eunmit of two wall prote 


returning to thetr 
the = a merely arin = ted es 
a ge a | 


ateli of this, Recor 
: psig tne ovat of mont 








wa Oh Re A BETTE WwW Fe Oaas * 


by Latreiile to an s extrasive p of 
we believe, iedeed, it wee only tn 140 thal | apirrosm tneocta, 


A 
+ his assis i. with petite exrtalnty, moving the ena le wf animal | 
wwe having beew caught ali ui et on rock Linde of tmpecius Ae. | 


Bess snares reer le eee thataarak adcccmpiahudetcaiead ar amar secem e} 
itpearen hee te ar Toran adi me SadaleRernawed mil e'eeane! ings 








and horses, but these are 
to be his constant 





bles generally robust 
exeerted ; the maxilla with Wy, outer 


and 

lobe ta but not form nor articu- 
lated ; the masxit Pein with the basal 
joint often small ; body often oval or 


| oblong, with the prosternum not anterior| 
| produted 4 the thax 





vegetab} 
be traced vestiges of those predaceous habits 
which characterise another group of beetles. 
(See next Art.) 


NECROPHORUS: or SEXTON- |; 
| BEETLES. A us of Coleoptera belong- 
| ing to the p evap ent containing | 
urope and North | 


several apecies found in 
Am 


Asia. The habits of all the species are be- 


lieved to be similar to the example referred 
to beneath. Our figure represents the Ne- | 
crophorus vespillo, rhape ret 8 : 
on which observations were made. Et has | 





TAF SRXKTOM OR BIRIEISO BRET. 
{WECROPHORUS + £SFILY-C,) 


red, and handed with black. ! 
From Mr. Newman's intercating History of : 
Inecets we extract, as & £ summary 
of the habits of the genus, his account of | 
Hg habite As the Gaeatr Bracx serge 
ERTLE ( germanus). —“ It : 
about an iuch Tr length, of a black colour, ! 
and ev fetid that the hands smell for hours | 
after handling it ; and if it crawl on woollen { 
clothes which are not washed, the smell con- : 
tinues for several days. The Sexton Beetle ; 
haya its eggs in the bodies of putrefying dead | 
auimals, which, when practicable, it uries | 
in the ground. In Russia, where the poor | 
people are buried but s few inches below the : 
surface of the ground, the Sexton Beetles 
avail themselves of the bodies for this pur- 
Sa phar mt the graves are pierced with their 
holes in every direction; at evyuing, han- 
dreds of them. beetles may be scen in the 
church-yarda, efther buzzing over recent 
yraves, or emerging from them. The Sex- | 
ton Beetle in this country scldum finds e 
nea har iek a provision fe he ast he | 
un necessity o m more 
trouble , he sometimes vails himeelf of dead 


the el 















the : 
| hunger, the bird {s abandoned for s while ; / 


atiracts 
soon as it begins to smell, and it 
usual to see them settling in 
enticed by the grateful odour of 
stances. The Sexton Beetles hunt in couples, 
male and female; and where six or ‘ 
are found in a large animal, they are 
sure to be males and in equal nu 
bers; they hunt by scent ouly, the 
} when no other sense 
4 
5 
} 
\ 
{ 





being mostly performed 

would be very available, viz. in the 
When they have found a bird, great 
is expresecd by the male, who wheels round ; 
and round above 
potrefying carcass 

—the female settles on it 
this teatimonial of sa: 


br like a vulture over the ; 
some giant of the forest, 
at once, without 
ion ; the male at | 


they both leave it to explore the earth In /; 
the ueighbourhood, and secertain whether | 
there is a place suitahle for interment: if on 
a ploughed field there is no difficulty ; but 
if on grass, or among stones, much labour is 
required to draw it to 2 more suitable place. 
The operation of burying is performed al- 
most entirely by the male beetle, the female 
meaty mae herself in a body a bird : 
about to or ng qu upon | 
it, and allowing herself to ee ‘burtedt with 

it: the male begins by digging a furrow all 
round the bird, at the distance of about half 

an inch, turning the earth outside ; his head | 
is the aed toul used in this operation ; it is j 
held sloping outwards, and is exceedingly 

powerful. After the first furrow is com- 

pleted, ancther is made within it, and the 
earth is thrown into the first furrow ; then ! 
a third furrow is made, and this is completely | 
under the bird, so that the beetle whilst 

working at it is out of sight: now, the ope- ' 
ration can only be traced by the heaving of | 
the earth, which soon forme a little rampart 

round the bird : as the earth is moved from 

beneath, and the Page cfar ray rampert in- | 
creases in height, the bird sinks. After in- 

Cessant labour for about three hours the 

beetle emerges. crawls upon the bird, aod ; 
takes a survey of hia work. If the female } 
fs un the bird, she is driven away by the 
male, who dues not choose w be intrudee on 
during the important business. The male 
bectle then remains fur about an hour per- 
fectly still; he then dismounte, dives again 
inte the grave, and pulls the bird down by 
the feathers for half an hour ; its own weight 
appears to sink it but very little. As last, 
after two or three huurs’ more r, the 
beetle comes up, again gets on the bird, and 
again takes a survey, and then reo i down as 
though dead, or fallen suddenly fast asleep. |! 
When sufficiently rested, he rouses himveel!, ; 
treads the bird firmly into its grave, pails it | 
by the feathers this way and that way, and 
having settled it to his mind, begins to shovel 
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: bal thes neither | 
tail, nor eclimb. Sune af the emalicr { 
have a very sivid plumage. They 
are natives uf Africa and Asia fur Lhe moet ! 


NEGRO-FLY. (Pada reeer.) This Nemip- | 
: pervs josect, which fis eometimes calied | 
the Carrot-fly, Ie its perfect state is slightly | 
hatred, shining tack, rather of 6 metsilec ; 

- The head be reddish yellow, antenne ! 
ard padp) with blach tips, a i Hght yellow, | 
batenere white; and wings clear ike ginm, : 
unre. 


fe found particularly near the cvtrenity | 
of the main rout. The carrete dre off by - 

se ue aa they cannet draw eubercnt tou- 
. Fishment feuwn the Abroeas rogte. When 


eumved by the 
jarve of the Negro- 4 is cyitndrical, potuted - 
anteriorly, ke parchment, shining, eniouth, - 
bare. pate velluw ; the ans! jcdnt is rounded, | 
hating poderuely abowe two black, rather 
chrveund ratwiay plates, the latter having 
atherp puint atthe end. Leaving the carrot, 
the tarve bs tremefurrned in the earth jaw a 
small Light bewen, obliguels tmpremed. litte 
ove) mam; the short. roundiah heed cad af 
which bo ofjiqgmeip trunmaiod, asd rather | 
bocsdicomend const we. Al the anal cad. the 
two sgdrecuias plates of Une larve form leo 

* wrmall tai) The uniy nes Sag dimiatet 
' tale nuendecse be te pull op ay iu- 
fused cosvuls, which are ditinguishe ey 
thats yellow outer leaves, aod carly wither- 
ing : ated te dearuy Ue inerrts cuntaland te 
them tefure Uery change inio pups. 


SEMATURA. A ve of Mollwers be- : 
' fomptog tu the facnily Tevtinacea. The steel - 
be thin and peatiy oval, somewhat com: 
prtened from: ek tr: frost 5 epity er ate, evn- 
saling «4 


- eae 
a i 


{ repularty spotted 
1 marulete, aed a owntra’ black 


. fear, with two r 


few rumaved ~« hiahs, thee Last being 


aad card 


saeeeneemreeememeeenene nt 
near the sperture 


Bveorepr Rerrear.y. This small indige. - 
oes fe enewhat loral in tts heater 
thongh wot by any moans rare. ‘The upper ’ 
warfare of all ying te ubvoure brown, tr. 
With felvots, isguaced 
an bent: 
ug v 
twunded by an Outer Tow of wpote: the anterior 


» the tnae cf the wings 


eS Sor oe ee an 


Ae eee ee toe ee | 


winge beneath are paler than the upper sur- 
of fawsrus spots fomards 
the ty): the materiot wings henceth are deep 
fuivous, with two rows of white spots, and a 
masyinal striga of black dute: Ube cilia on 
bath upper and ixwer surfaces are white, 


_ dgterrupiod with fiseous: the antenna and 


part of the taaly dusky. The Catrr. 

is weld to feed on grasers ; tat ueither 

ea nor ite chrymlis appears to be well 
Qu hh, 


REOMORPFH A. A of binds allied to 
Eyimachus, of which the unly heown fare 
ts Neowonrita Got.ng, @ natier Ncw 

» which, aceueding t: Dr. Dicien- 
tach, i¢ coufinpesdt t Une Bille near Port 
Nicholson, whence the frathers of the tall 
are in Tryweet arwag (he natlte, eho | 
send 1 tu all parts ef the istand. The 
ht and etet-tenkhed bind bb regarded 

matic, tie shear curwed- billed as 
The nalives entire them by o 
‘cuntinund whistle. Ther - 


fend comets pwede aud inecte. Jaren ~ 


Pomare, the New Zealand bey who eewusn- - 

bed Mz Angus, bal s tail of this tied tn 

be hair, ‘Phe piatmage bo deep black ; the 

te ; the henk bore ouloured , 
wattle rich orange. 


NEPRROPS, A genus of long-tafled 
Crustaces allied te the lobeler, amd ewntain- 
ing a sgacien 4. Noreegicnss, ucemeboually 
brought fo the London markets 
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jam traversed by a network of vessels ; 
each foot is furnished with two tubercles, 
eb mean ct sy gga and s Kcipg above 
and beneath. great nom species 
One hood the WVereis prolifera, exhibi 
# es, ‘a, 

ry sid cg peculiarity in its mode of eecpe? 
gation: Lapis lg Be prance division, the 

ind part of t: fy being gradually trans- 
formed into an additional animal, he head 
and tentacular cir-hi being already deve- 
loped. (Sce Donsturawcaara.) 


NERINEA. <A genus of Mollusca, family 
Canalifera, on! 
not reseinbled by any other. It is ubiong, 
turreted, and conalsta of numerous whoris; 
aperture with a strong fold on the columeiia, 
one ov the vuter Up, and one on the inner 
lip at the edge of the body whorl. 


NERITACEA, or NERITID 2. A family 
of the first order of Trachelipoda, contsinin 
the genera Navicella, Nat Nerita, ap 
Neritina. The shells constituting this family 
are chiefly distinguished by the smallness 
and flatness of the spire, which appears placed 
on one side ; the mouth is generally semi- 
circular, being tet closed by a flat partition, 
which furma left Lip. 


NERITA. A genus of marine Mollusca, 
' inhabiting the Eastern and American seas, 
i the West Indies, Moluccas, &c. The ehell 
ia thick, smooth or ribbed, semigiobose ; 
spire short, consisting of few volutions ; aper- 
ture large, semicircular; inner lip flattened, 
and frequently toothed, as weil as the outer, 
the operculum horny, covered with eg 
lamina. One es (Nerita pelodonta) 
called the Bleeding Tooth, from the red ap- 
aranco of the teeth on the inner lip. The 





fownd in a fossil atate, and | 


above, on the au 
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the genus Nestor has « very 
the entire race, as Mr. Gould 


this 


and, like the rest of the Psitt . bears 
rag wedi remarkably well. In ite wild state 
it upon the blossoms of the white-wood | 
tree, or white Jifbiscus, suc! 
the flowers. A knowledge of this circum- 
stance fadused Reale “to axemiee the | 
tongue e which presen & very 
clsae structure, not, like that of the true 
> honey-feeding Parrakeets (the Trichogiossi}, 
) furnished with a brush-like termination, but 
with a narrow horvy scoop on the under 
side, which, together with the extremity of | 
{ the tongue, resembled the end of a finger with 
the nail beneath instead of above ; this pe- | 
‘cullarity in the structure of the organ is : 
{ doubtless indicative of a corresponding pe- ‘ 
, culiarity in the nature of the food upon 
; which the bird subsists.“ The general colour 
: of the plumage is brown above, the head and 
‘ back of the neck tinged with gray ; cheeks 
' yellow, tin with red; throat and chest 
| yellow ; tail feathers banded at the base with 
orange-yellow and brown ; rump. beliy, and 
i under tail-coverts deep red: bill and feet 


* dark olive-brown. 
what we have stated - 
rity of Mr. Gould, as to 
‘the habitat of this bird being confined to | 
| Philip Island, we believe that the Kakn of | 
| New Zealand, described by the Rev. W. Yate, | 
’ te the identical species. He says,“ This bird 
feeds upon all kinds of fruit, berries, and 
farinaceous roots. It bites holes in trees, in 
‘which it makes its nest; laying four, and 
: sometimes five. eggs, perfectly white. Gene- 


ver ose 


seen 


Notwithstandi 


i 


or em are 


of the animal is furnished with two | rally, three of these birds are found together 
pointed tentacula having eves at the base; in the aame hole, one male and two females; : 
foot large. There are about thirty species and during the season of ivcubatiun, the i 


recent, and ten fossil. 


NERITINA. Agenus of fresh-water Mol- 
lusea, found in the East and West Indies, 
the Isle of France, &c. 
tily marked, and are considered sufficiently 
handsome to be often worn as ornaments by 
the Indians. The shell is thin, semi-globose, 
obliquely oval, smooth, and rather fist in 

| front; spire somewhat depressed. and con- 
{ sisting of few rapidly increasing whorts ; 
ircular ; columelfar lip broad, 
¢, denticulated ; 
arge, having os Gavmales nim coovae the 
1 ‘wo tentacula, with ores 

tai an eplaertalas and. tease of the 
covered with on epide $ wine 
in the rivers of England 





NESTOR. A 
containing the 


us of the Parrot family, 


The shells are pret- : 


j nesta, though seperated, are so clove together, 
' that either of the mother-birds can sit upon 
the eggs, feed their neighbour's young. and 
cover them with one of her wings, without 
leaving her own nest, or neglecting her own 
offspring.’ It is much larger than any other 
New Zealand Parrot ; but possessing all their 
mischierous qualities, and le of learn- 
ing to imitate the human voice to an asto- 


een en eee 
as a LP SERS A PSUR a | 


oe aes 


nishing d ; but when ranging at | ; 
in the w its ery is harsh and disagree 
in the extreme. 


, 


» 


« NETTAPUS. A genusof web- footed birds, | 
- allied to the Bermacle Geese, but of small ; 


ORE 


the ‘ size 1 it contains the Coramanmput Teac ! 


> (N. Curomandelianus), a well-known native | 
j of Indta, and the Manacascam Treat (2%. | 

avritus}, a native of Africa: we may par- { 
. tieularly refer to the Nerrarcs Peucwecits, ; 


or or Beactiece. Prony Goose. 


Nxstog Propretys, The male of , 
|) Panae Istaso Panrot. It appears that , this amall and elegant species of the genus | 








| enemas 
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| 
i 
| 
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brownish-green green, in- 
distinctly barred with light brown ; beneath 
pane ere an oval — of white ; = back, 
: glossy Sibel primarios 
hack, y Gace eens of the secondaries snow 
white ; feathers of the chest, sides, aud back 
. of the neck white, with a number of greenish 
black circles one within the other, s0 nume- 
’ pous that the white fs nearly lost; flanks 
' cpm marked, but bolder: tail black, 
loseed with green ; abdomen white; under 
l-oowerts deck ; bill dark greenish gray ¢ 
and fret btack ish bruwn, The fomale 
@ from the male in being destitute of 
‘the white epot beneath the eye: in having 
, the crown, occiput. and ae stripe duwn the 
‘ back of the neck dark brown ; ib having the 
i @hin and upper part of the throst white, 
led wit brown. Mr. Gould, to whose 
mis of Australia we are indebted for the 
anseaaia: ways that it lean extremely shy 
species, and at the slightest movement of 
t anything neer it, dives ani remains under 
, Water along time. His specimens were shot 
at Port Essington. 


NETTLE jj BUTVERFLY? <A name 
given by collectors to Butterflies of the ape- 
cies Ponca erties. 


NETTLETAP (MOTHER: A name given 
by cullecturs to Moths of the EDs Ninecethas. 


NEUROPTERA. 
winged Bhies : May-fice, Ant: tion, Thay fy, 
White Agta. @c One of the Onder iats 
which ter cian Imewm te divided. The 
Aewrvgtera are distinguished bv having foor 
Wings, cach pair bing membranvee and 
treaegernt; the meriare Sorming @ ery 
fermatsiel aad minute meteork, suotadiv iting 
ot aniliag myn, sme te divide the white 

tote @ gieat muenterr of enemate colle 
The etdcene arr te genenel ectacecese s the 
Ruth be emtiy Pufsikedond wich seem bee 
wend mastiie ; and the edebemet be wage: 
whe with o sling The jorve haw ox 
begs, ered are very andity, oder dearets «ff 
thite cades tuetcis pre Lasuagh © epant- rete. 


TI eee 


a rere 


Secs. wll B OOUNpeE te ve. ALU gh 


the povienicd Wings e270 weally ae lenge ae 
the anterior, they an weombmally march 
@tnaiie?, aod mas corn bt eitegetber eani- 
tag. Tie Daragem-@y and ide are fastd- 
that camtryled of Ute onder. ~ The Whote 
Anta, Wand leew, ond Wat decke Tre austabe 
and Pas ncdiey the batucs jecinding ates the 
Awwheom «a Death «eaich, are altmnt Une 
omy sernscnee imeets in thas cotier, and cwen 
Chew hc wet trfisne tiving game. The five. 
gen-Hhies  Ladeleduike. prey upon gmate and 
Beewgyltnn ated Uscsr seer Oted pope, ae 
word! we to od Use Leap Give) Ppt emerwiie |, 
amd Unis of sume of the Mays hen, vedio 
thc garam § fbr paserede sy all of a@hsch 
fiwg Im the wedee, deeome aquatic brretuts 
Thr babies of the Ant lice one 
te wel!-tmotre an tn be alemoed prowrstlal. 
The Sacw- Bre So im 
ti larve cade, five wheliy on pland-ine 
gited saanhers of which thay dns . soon 
Ber Sever pew Gane { Pew aie ere ale pee 
Aacenns teeta, The purtwia: kietuey of 


Che Creasury of Matural Mistorys Creasury of Axtural Ristory ; ; 


j ‘"Netiapea has the head 


78 
i 


es Mies, 1 | temptible aseieant to the aquatic apertsaman, 


SF nant a, 


thie clues is given in scparate articles under 
some of the above names. 
This noble 


NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 
epecica of the canine race le justly entitled | 
to the peculiar regard of man. For faithful | 
attachment to his master, pret strength, ; 
sagacity, and peracverance: for good temper, | 
ewe: and guilet fonducss to all who | 

ong to the household; aswell as for being | 

the fearless protector of whatever may be 
entrusted to hia vigilant care, the genulne - 
Newfoundland Dug has no superius. lu his ; 











m Seige ‘a “we 
oe) Sh ae Y 
native country he sertes ta caneey light 


loads of wood or protision, on siciges, over 
many a rugged track: ma is he a con- 


Ao Seem ee eA ener e aire 


weep 


cither there ur here, jo tesculug his farts 
fran the water, With wo many cacwhbrat 
qualitica, we mar well cavum Aim if he 
me limes shows iinpationce af pestraint at. 
Wing kept chained ap, of $f, apyerently . 
wage Red, be ehiaid bite the habd that 
hae brow anruetned te caro him. There | 
are errernl varictias if the New fond tand 
spevtes, differing tn sice, ard in thee Character | 
amd ouluet sf the fas In genmrel Gag musale — 
ie bevect, the ewe rele. wed the corti 
Mmaeyoetic Ube coda te and whit, t 
lastee gemereily hag aercgraar ag the hair 
werd ce curly, the tabi Thich, Oochy, and 


the ond of 16 gerted alow 
@ emadion Viet, of 8 EY Man IOE, teed 
wnech larger vee & Water Semnict: the 


hate of whick i siacae whaoliv black, eal 
whuver petra) agppierance be muh bee Butte 
Cuan the coe we fave deneribaal, 


NEWT There are several epeciece of 
thene enrcall Ec gldat tie ektods part of thea 
aquatic. Tle getncigel uc be celled the 


Gasat Wiarra: News i Tv atom ponbieaty es 
W hea fall grown thie spectre temerunes eb out 
0e thes in temgth, and iy xvewily eilied to 
the Malamesmtion in ie poncral appearance 
Ne axteagye om the nppee pilarsirs io ae cei 
darth bowen, tre sides belng marked wit 

Ruuetoge smell whitish warks, apd the ‘ 


| 
| 


atulet parts are cfd & height orsage-codos, 
vertegated with ies inivgular paiches 
ot Wine h. — wf » Rat form, | 
with Unie esigon, aed pulited al the on- | 
teomly Soaal yer edyag wire tall, tn the male, | 
he 8 white beoed Wend ov aripe, | 
with bine The eyes are of ns twight | 
aotegg , Une heed miber aneli, the 
femlee stucet a 


1 the fore feet dstited fato cya 


, aererel of the sees tah ements ated tha hind tein ave wen, ait destitute =| 


wwe 


sae nee te 


SS oeilae Gem oe * Saias Heo mete ay cian sai: Sx dena ” sat 
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claws. It frequente shady places and etag- | rous and most vociferous; and t con- 
nant waters; lives principally on insects ; | tinue reared: Wi the twilight is to 
and is perfectly innoxious. fade into darkness. After this, they appear 


quaticus) is much smaller than the preced- tap alles en dy Sanabere posi rarel 

ing ng, being Bd about three inches and a the most attentive listening. y in 
half in The dorsal crest of this ani- morning, befure the gray dawn has peeped 
| mal P seaeckably transparent, so that when over the mountain, I have heard great num- 
| ened with a lens of even moderately m bers of these birds flying low, and hawki 

nifying er, it exhibits very distinct y to and fro. Theircries were uttered in raph 

fools through it; but if examined by the | the air, though it was too dark tu distingudaht 
| microscope, It shows, in the most distinct | sven such as were ap tly in near proxi- 
| and beautiful manner, the re circuiatlun mity. Now and again, the hollow booming | 
‘of the blood, the particles of which, in this | sound, like bluwing into the bunghole of a 

: animal, ee well as in the rest of the Amphi- barrel, produced at the moment of perpen- 

: ble, are of an oval form, not round, as in} gina descen descent, se described by Wilson, fell | 

“the Memmalia. The general colour is nut} on my ear.” 

very different from that of the preceding: | whither ie Piramidig retires after its ' 

| varying, however, sometimes in the course twilight evolutions are performed, or where - 
of the same day, eccurding to the tempera: | i: dwuils hy day, Mr. Gowe says he has little 
ture of the weather, ae. The Water-Newt evidence. He remarks that “ these birds are | 
" breeds in the carly part of the spring, depo | ueuatlysolitury except inasmuch that several | 
_ siting small clustery Wf spawn, frum which | hawking over tise same circumscribed region, | 
are soon hatched the sarve or young, which. | ust uften come into close ruximity ; bat. 
for a considerable period, are furnished with this seems, in general, nei: ther sught nor 
a triple pair of ramified branchial fins or { aruided ; each swoops on ite own course, |! 
ari aha ar having pi the neck. These | regariless of ite mumentary neighbour. A 
' parts, sf Ba _ ae prt Yes the tender passion scte aside even the | 


A ree 


at Common Warer-Newr (Triton | ft the most part to retire, and the st strange 
heard 


eee te ee is mens enee IETS: 


are Lelie moet recluse w litarines in any animal ; and 
- antmal Seane tte are gra- 
ae obliterated. ater-Rewts fre- to this I aitribute it that pow and then I 


have seen ove Pirimadig following another ° 
Hy cst tat sae and are remark- | 60 cine and 
pertinacious pursuit, ever and 
|, ame of reproductive power. pedielimenhigad ite pera cry, yrange } 
name Cornish ring to cume inte cuntact wi & mot 
“sagen. “en a It ts to strike of hurt ite coy oorapanis. 1 would 
ermetine ale called ° Cotton Rpiuner.” mea amert from henee that the nuptials uf 
; (hee Hotormraa.} The wart ¥ a Loa hg hil cell beapioticn the Pubs oa 
| Sloval name fir the larea of t aw-A, | acm the pvr mere Geen chee 
H Nii ted emcee to tbe yeni CFOP: i te a wtih the rfp thle gepo eared 
aHTr. WK. Chnrttesdes “iryraia- | Menoers wily mememite thuet of oar & 
cach "This op aehriag Pawerian tind, Sat i Mawk. ye ai | 
ou oe We ihe oupanes ri we Net nas “T eclene oe | 
pches and « ig eppeiatise artiaesterre 5 
: being (wendy trates 24 tin panded wings | ore often. pad with wmene prpriety, that 
‘ phous the fecgrimes of A Daas ie stg of > Mowyuito hawk. la «oe which My. | 
, doby My. FU. Gome wit ter lS Gee ce es 
tral Americn. The peatleman totors wards dheectrsd, see a wen totied with 
Wwrvating ' On amating Rumer toercta, cumebetnang 
' work, entitled ' The Birds «f Jamaien,’ mie , Chey af mail beetane of Ue gentes Biwetre- i 
 ardhorraiapa) dep oy snalap cdo tint ‘ chuw, al which alupe there were aboat two ; 


eupertur ws to force thenuetves nt canada at- ng Danedreel. 

eer th ckarruea “e, iret © fo tod cian or QRIGHTINGALE, (Phubewhs hawrenia : 
tn the alt shore ovr ry ade. ll ng the | poplar celebeny of the Noghtingale, oe the |! 
sounds, pirumidig. of ge wea bet, ot perhaps Séttrante to poetic fame Bare nr tnt - 

WAH more, wattewritowd, On looking up we | indebted to this deiightfal sumgsser fur | 

; 68S mame two of thrve birds, exceedingly tke: afunting them an ineshaustible for 


qwallows tn Agure and Gight, but considerably | their lamdatings, io mot exactly within the — 
t Wiper, with e smepirents Sites om tech : Peveino: of astural Ristory to detcrmise : 
wing 


iit Ake Wien chewrye that tt ie ee he @ Sweet bird, that shosn'st the of Milky, ‘ 
and by Myst wiusdeal, nest i 


ie 
Suitianss hal Goes Gas ts whew ik Reinet ad brent bhp Bhar vegan gel ; 
aftersoon rains of the srason have dcecwarird | tora! peer, the Nightingale @amact boast 


plentihally, Unat Unewe birds are awel sume | of the varicly of Uhe rchnaes of Ibe plumage. | 
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common tn the southern counties of Eng- | off singing, and 


‘ been oteserved, that the Nightingsle may ' ecribe the beauties of nature, has contributed | 
jamaible oat be found in Atal er bast where 1 to alow ite be elroy “The Nightingale,” 


returning, a it bs euppomd, to . bady ene einen | 
aset re of Ania, by the end of the eam- : animal! With what a musical propriety 
met. wetther appear to winter om the | are Ure wounds 1) produces mudulaied ! The 
Ecuropesn ovutinent, nor to stay in Africa; note at one Ume draws out with a long 
but are st ai) times oren in India, Persia, : breath, now aenling aff into a di@erent on. | 
China, and J where they are even more | dence, sow interrupted by a bresk, then | 
etecmed for eung, and erll for higher | ng into a new pote by on unexpeeted ' 
prices, than hare. | tou; Boe eormnlug to renew Ube seme | 
Gould ttn his * Binds of Rarope °) re- | strain, then deceiving eapectation | he | 
marke thal the Nightingale appears to be: © seems to murmur within herself ; 
mentees to ar Ghenriete ovegrale * full, deep, chacp, ewift, drawting, trembling , 
(haa ie appears to te hw limil : pow at the top, the middie, the totica 
wwtward, aed Donreter in Yorkshire in a | Of the eeale! Iw short, in thai Nithe bill; 
morthern direction, trw if any suthentineted : eet to reside all the mutody which man 
invtaeews oe eee ey uns eee Oe 
cmd thet town, which ts the more din.) Of musten) tretriments. even wem 
|. «a on ¥ are commen tn ewden | to be pememed af 6 dierent sung from Lhe 
| ead wthes oounision farther worth ; fwst. and conicad eth each other with great 
| then “Oar owe cbnervation,” | ardour. Tie bird «avercume tp then wen 
. onmtinan Mr. = tag the wal- S only to ¢iscontions its somg ith tte life.” 
(ee » in, Chat ajar | Fvens Stias's Guasipiion, we should be ind 
| Maving our Wend tes thew pee sggys bled gorenend of a prrervering 
rot the Continent, aad ye ee ee eee 
' makes He wep sonthward, awtii it arrive: in: Nigh fe Staly, yet fe one teviges im | 
» Africa, be fhe tsi plore a or ee 
j during oar winter soowthn We have our jo literal of hee it that fur 





eet a mnte an naibsuntin camaanedl coatide Liaoadeh aneaiee denen tanto 









selves received epecimens killed in the 
northern districts of Africa, but have never 






however, equally as from our own, it re- 
gularly rates on the approach of winter. 
Theee birds are solitary in thelr habits, : 
Dever asociating in @onks, tfke mostof the | 
emaller birds. They make their nest in the | 
lower part of a thick bush or hedge, where It 
de wel) sheltered and secure ; the female | 
a cigs lh “pee, of 6 pris brown | 
color. © neat is composed 
Thom, and Icaves, and lined with hale down: 
and other suft substances, Whilst the bual- 
ness of incubation is perfurmed by the frmate, : 
her mate, at rie at oe catertains | 
WIARYIN 4S CPRILON ETA POAC INA) ee ee Se etes bane i 
O6 SINEIAE. ae Joins her 7 abe cares pro. | 
visits the northern parte of hg for them. second and eometiines « | 
progr pe apie but scidem seen eo far west third batch takes place ; aud in hot countries | 
as Deron and Cornwall. Montague inforins | they are suld to have four. The note of the | 
ms that it issald to be found only as far vorth | Nightingale fs soft, varivus, and Interrupted ; 
as Yorkshire, and certainly not farther weet | frequent y pausing, but more pleasing than | 
than the casters borders af Devonshire ; | the warbling of any other bird | the more oo , 
although they are plentiful both in Somerect- | because it is heard of 6 time whe ail the | 
shire and Dorsetshire. ~ Why ‘he adds)ihey | sound | 


shou 1 the ‘parta | ts heard to advantage, and has « powerful 
eT aad Comwelt hich’ effect uu the imagivation. te food consists | 
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of Devonshire and Cornwall, which nae ob 
equally calenisted for their residence, both | principally of Insects, small worms, exgy af | 
from the wildness of the air and variety of | ante. and somectines berrice uf varivus hinds, | 
ground, 6 beyond the waturaliet’s penetra It has been frequently remarked that the | 
tion. The buunds bed to all animate, ' Seng gigs wniid neon eens the 

nd even plants, i 6 curious and important | Moderns fur nging, Gime every | 
fact its ageteet surke of nature. It hee | one of the ancients who undertook to dr- | 


orevips grew age pede baHerered with |‘ mye Fiiny,“ 
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weeks together, if undisturbed, Nightingales 
rtm te ronan 
u the evening, 8 nterruptions, 
continue it throughout the night. It is 
therefore by no means won that their 
aweet notes and unceasing perseverance in 
pouring forth euch « volume of rich melody 
when all else is hushed in the silence 
night, should have been the theme for posts 
in all ages to descant on; but that the phi- 
losophic Gessner sient grerely relate a iong 
story respecting this bird's oratorical talents, 
and describe the conversation which a friend 
of his heard between two of them while pase- 
ing a sleepless night at an inn in Ratisbun, 
is not only too much for human credibility, 
but almost too much for haman patience. 
We conclude with a from Sturm : 
“When we listen to the liant sounds of 
, that voice, we are apt to conclude that the 
‘ bird must be large, that the throat must 
have great strength; and the inimitable 
: charm of her melodious notes makes uz pre- 
‘ gume she surpasses all others in the beauty 
of her form. But it would be to no parece 
ale ; 
our, 


a 





to seek these advantages in the Nightin. 
it fe a bird of poor appearance, whoee 
form, and the whole of its exterior, is void 


of anything attractive or majestic. Nature 
haa, ever, compensated for its plainness, 
by giving it « irresistibly charming. ; 


LAsten to ite fine long quivering notes: what 
variety, sweetness, and brilliancy in them ! 
When she begins her song, ashe seems to 
. study and compose beforehand the melo- 


' dlous notes she wishes wo be heard. She - 


begins saftly: then the notes ewell gra- 
; dualhty, ull they run with the rapidity of a 
' torrent: she goes from ecrious to gay, from 
_ simple notes to the wildest warblings; from 
i the lightest turns and shakes to languishing 
| eighe; and has, throughout the whole, the 
, art to please the nicest ear. This bird may 
’ give rise to many useful and edifying re- 
flections : for conor we learn this truth 
from it, that homeliness of body is some- 
‘times united with very estimable qualitics, 
and does net exclude beauty from the soul. 
When we hear the skilful harmony of the 
ale, docs it not naturally lead us 
‘reator, from whom ahe has this 
talent? What wisdom must there be in the 
formation of this bird, to make it capable of 
oe ubterance to such sounds? Lungs so 
clicate as those of the Nightingale, the 
motions of which are eo vielwut, must be 
tasily wounded, if they had nut the singular 
advantage of being fastened tw the back~- 
bone by s number of little sinews. The 
orice of the windpipe is very large. and 
that be certainly whal moet contributes to 
the variety of those soonds, which, in charm- 
ing the eas, AN the soul with sweet and 
pious joy, Le it posible not w trace a divine 
wiedor providence in thie? and will 


wall satue! Lovely 


the 

. ©) pur, with thy song, 
into ule heart of the may 
who euatemplate the beau- 
rence.” 


aad 
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not oven pralgrecteliger Nightingale lead us. 
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NIGHT-JAR. [Bee ¢ GoaTsucneR.) 


NOCTILUCA. A minute genus of 4ca- 
, Often seen on our own coasts, which 
in size and appearance much resembles a 
in of boiled sago, or « little granule of 
fely with along stalk, the stalk appearin 
to be a trunk or sucking-tube. The lumi- 
nous property of these minute Acalephs 
always appears to become more vivid when 
the animals are alarmed or stimulated in any 
way : hence the curling of the waves, and ; 
their ripple on the shore, the movement of a 
boat, or the stroke of the oars, is marked by 
lines of increased brilliancy. Nay, if the 
hands be dipped in the water thus phos- 
phorescent, and then rubbed together, they 
will be covered with luminous oe | 
casioned these delicately-formed little ; 
animals, the bodies of which are often v0 | 
transparent, that they can scarcely be distia- | 
guished from the water, except when dis | 
i playing their pb shorescence. When we | 
| consider that the w ole surface of the ocean, | 
as far as the eye can reach, is sometimes seen | 
; to exhibit a uniform luminosity, and it is 
‘ sacertained to be due to these otherwise 
! almost invisible atoms, the vast amount of 
\ organte life that ordinarily escapes our notice 
‘ must strike the most inattentive observer of 
the works of Nature with astonishment and . 
admiration. { 


NOCTUIDE. An extensive family of : 
Lepidopterous insecta, co ing with ; 
the L.inmwan section Phalana Noctua. The 
body is robust, and clothed with scales; the : 
‘ 


AONE A A 


, antenna almost always simple, or but rarely | 


pectinated or ciliated in the males; the tho- 
: Fax stout, and often crested ; and the mouth 
well developed, the maxilla being greatly 
elongated. 
with strong nervures, and ear-shaped spots 
on the disc of the anterior pair ; and when in 
repuse the winge are ordinarily deflexed at 
the sides of the body. The larva, for the 
mast yee. are naked. with sixteen ftet; and 
they in general undergo their transforma 
tiens underground in cocoons, often formed . 
of particics uf carth mixed in with the silk. . 
The typical groupe of this family, ae their 
name nports, fy uuly by night, and re 
during the day in the crevices of the bark of | 
trees, old walls, palings, &e.: there areothers, . 
howeser, which fy alw during the afternuon 
and at twilignt. The gencrality of theese | 
inetets appear in very sombre enlours; but 
in suthe species, Mere accustomed ta be 
abr in the day Ume, the wings, especially 
the pusteriur ones, are orcadunally more 
waudy : this is the case with the Catucake oe 
Scarlet Undcrwing Moths : whilet the /iusie 
are bedecbed with spots and patches of silver 
or gold. There ie a considerable diversity 
in the form of the wings; in general Une an - 
terbur ones are clongate- lar, and the ; 
posterior somewhal Uianguler-orbiculate ; 
and it ie further to be observed that the an- | 
teriog wings are mostly adurned with teu 
stigmata, one round oF pearly so, aad ihe 
other reniforms. The larva are weualiy wli- — 
, tary; and they neither reside in a web, nor | 
j ate Uhey subcutancous. 


| 
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NOCTURNA ; or NOCTURNAL LEPI- {in immense numbers, and which recelve 





ere vee ame Fees & 





rovte of grass in sandy situativns ; sume fre- 
uent @owers, and pe evidently prefer | some places accumulated in such vast masses 


a bourhood of decayed vegetable | to form entire mountains, and that | 
matter. y are active in Their motions, many buildings have been constructed of 
i and @y well. Inthe genus Votaras the front Hmestone crowded with them. The pyre. 


of the thorax is produced into a long horn | mide of Egypt, for example, are bu 
. extending over the bead. — stone composed of the Memmutina discoid- 


alis, and perhaps other 
i NUCIFRAGA. A genus of birds. [Bee | NUTCRACKER weifrnga caryora 
“ * ‘i ¥ 
NeTURAcesR.) prokt: Aa Tneesvoria! bind, resembling in ite 


t 
} 
| 
NUCTLA. ar, rer eadecsogrs oy hire fpanuers and habits both the Jayand the | 


DUPTERA. [See Morus.) eagrett name from their external Rr Pagers 
tered coins. ‘They are orbicular, oon- 
Pr alg Meccdieha apdochtel ntag oagatvas volute, and show no ‘rece of spire exter- 
: igi f nally; whorls contiguous, and not apparent; 
pidity with which it throws iteslf on vessels, | 42116 numerous and small; partitions trans- 
NOTACANTHA. The name ofa family | minute, and scarcely any are more tha: an 
| of Dipterous insects, mostly small and gaily | inch in ter. It is caid that they are in | 
coloured. Some of the larve are completely ; 
aquatic; and respire like the larva of the <a 
a by extending thelr talls to the surfece, eee 
the spiracie or breathing-pore being in that 
situation, 
NOTONECTA : NOTONECTIDE. A | 
[frome snd erally ot eqentie: nee: (Gee 
AT-FLY.). { 
| NOTOXIDZE. A family of Coleopterous | 
insects, of emall extent, and com of 
. species rninute in eixe. The ority of 
4 are found upon the ground, and at the NOUMMOULINA NIRGOIDALIA, | 


in the Baltic and terraneen, the Indian | Woodpecker. It is k- 
ecas, the English Channe), &e. These shells : daw; fee wings, pofedapettligpding die rhs speek 
are small, and vary in shape, bat are gene | seven inches. The nostrils are with 
sell? pearly inside ; they are equivalve, in- ' whitish feathers, which point forwards ; the 
equilateral, and covered with a green oF: plumage of the head, neek, and body {fe of 
dark brown epidermis ; hinge linear; bosses 9 dark brown hue, a little Incliming to red ; 
contiguous and curved ; teeth small, nume- and the feathers on the lower side of the 
ruua, and prominent, with a large one in the ° head and neck have each a tet ler white 
middie ; muscular impreasous two, simple. | gua at their tips: the a: are black, with 





Tie row of tecth on each side uf the umbones, ' triangular white spots on r oovertes | 
and the ligamentary pit in the centre of the < the tall ls composnd of abers, ti | 
hi are the distinguishing characteristics with white ; and the legs, and claws 
of ua. Foot of the animal, large but ‘are black. It feeds on nuts, berries, and | 
are chiefly found on the sand | insects; climbing the trees and tapping the 
snd mud, either on the open coast or at the hark with ite bill to get at the lerve benesth. 
pep otf date The specice are both recent | 1 isys five or ix yellowish -white eggs. 
NUDIBRANCHIATA. A numerous! ghia) tact ohio Sie Femropare.) A Sean: 
Order of marine molluwous animals, which, | i>¢ Wootpeckes, murce np and down the | 
being adapted to breathe water st ens depths. | trunkoof trces with great facility, in search of | 
are often found st @ great distance rabies | 704. Tt is near six foches in length » bill ; 
lund. Syme of them atisin consde | strong black abuve, beneath almast white ( 
' curk om the British species, putdished by the ; Seca ce rom the Arte plictore down | 
Hay Sciety, gives Syures and descriptions | the side of the neck ; all the upger part of | 
of ali the species, [Bor Donis.} | the body t= ane we gray: breast and | 
NUMENIUS. A genus of Gralistorial ’ belly of = pale . marked with 


ree 


Hy 

birds, containing the well-kaown Coaaw | treeke of chestnot : qullle dusky s tall short, ; 
v tne two widd » and the theve | 
cai bichehnactinas Sabrina outermordt feathers with white 1 legs | 
NUMIDA. A — of Rasorial Birds, ; yellow ; claws sharp, and m. { 
cuntaining the well-hauwwe Guitea-row Ll uF | t. the back claw very rag The . 
Pixtane ? Meesdia weleagrie,, and five other | female lays her eggs, whieh are white with | 
stelen, ke H, natives of A fries. rilsi any —— fe boles of creer. i 
ee wentiy in CGheee w ve bern dese : 
NUMIDIAM CRANE. (Bee Demos | SOUS ocdpecker 1 and when driven frum | 
sats} hisses Hike a | 


her nes. on be sertand, 
NUMMULITES. flenall round foal shriis, : make. The Natheich, like the Woodpeokers, ; 
whick in various parte of the world are found | runs with facility upon and ehout the trunks | 
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and branches of trees ; but the tall, which is 
slwrt and rounded, is of no assistance to the 
bird in ite . Unifke the Wood- 
er, however, the Nuthatch rune with the 
downwards as 1 as upwards, and 
indeed the former position of the head a 
to be the favourite one ; it generally 
on & branch with the head in a down- 
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WYTHATCH.. (HITTA FUROPRA ) 


4 ae 


és =e scraper and sleeps in that posture. 
uth 


atch feeds on caterpillars, beetles, 

and various kinds of insects: it also cate 

nuts, of which it lays up consklerable 

hoards In the holes trees. Its mode of 

fastening the natin a chink, perforating the 
shell, and extracting the kernel, is as ing 

nious an it is amusing to witness : when die- 

turbed at ite work, it very readily removes 

_ the nut, and files away with it. ese birds 

are found in a)l cold and temperate climates. 

{ ‘The courage and perseverance of the Nut- 

when made captive, are notorious. 

It fe related in the Magazine of Natural 


. History, that onc of these birds had been 
: winged by a ,and wee put into a 
‘ gin 


_ a night and day, the period of his confine- 

7 ment, bis 

, at the end 

| his prison was piereed aud worn like worm- 

' eaten timber. His | nce of his situa- 

. tion was excessive; his effurte to csape 
were unceasing, aad displayed a degree 
shrewd jutell nce eee surprising. He 
wee force y familiar, and so- 


placed before 
him. Hie hammering te described as having 
been peeulsarty laborivus, for he did not 


peck as birds dv. but taking « firm 
grasp qwith bie great feet. he turned o 


' whole weight, and thus awsuming with his 
“ budy the @ of the lead 
hammer in motion. t hie <naray 

, frulaiqn , bis liberation beyomi his own 
power to effect; aml the unfurtunate bind 
exgired at the oluse of the soovad day under 
the eumblant effecta of his vexativn aad 
asekiuity. 


NUT-WEEVIL. (See Wesviz.! 


NYCTIBIUS. A gents of birds belunging 
to the Cayrenulguée furuily. 
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KRYCTICORAX. A genus of the Heros | theis mark 
ovutaining the Nauitr Usauxs. (See ep 





‘ 


pon 
them as upon « pivot, striking with his. 
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NYLGHAU, or Wmrz-rooTren Anrr- 
LOPE. (Antilope (Portax) picta.) This ant- 


I reece ae 


mal, which in ts various parts of India, is 
oneof the res and finest Antelopes known. 
Ite face is long and narrow; its horns are 
black, round, pointed, and slightlycurved for- 
wards, though only about seven inches long ; | 
the ears bruad fringed with white hairs ; | 
the neck deep and compressed : along the 
top of the neck rnns a slight mane of black 


hair, which is contin to some distance 
down the back ; and on the breast is a long 
hanging tuft of a similar colour. The | 
genera. sotoas of the Nyighan is « fine * | 
gray or slaty blue on the upper parts, and | 
white underneath. The female resembics ! 
the male in gencral appearance, but is con- 
siderably smaller, of a pale brown colour, 
and has nohorns. There is a large white 





weAanact,: (anitrops [poatax]) Prcra.) 


eporteman 
cage made of cak and wire. During | snot on the throat, and a smaller one on | 
jeach check ; and the 


pastern 
g labour was incessant, and | ; ‘ wi 
hat ti hewood-wuck af! Lima ny front with one, and behind with 


Tm joints are | 


spots or bars. The native haunts 
of this powerful animal are the dense forests 
of India. It is said that in the days of : 
Aurengzede they abounded between Dethi | 
and Lahore, and formed one of the objects | 
of the chase with that mighty monarch i 
during his journey to Cashmire; his army | 
of hunters inclosing them within a limited | 
by means of nets. The king and his ; 
omraha, attended by their huntsmen, then ,; 
entered, and, somewhat after the manner of 
@ modern batts. dispatched them with their , 
arrows, spears, &e. { 


NYMPHALID.E. The third family of ' 
Lrpuloptera, They are distinguished by the | 
imental structure of the fore legs, which | 
are thickly covered with hair , Ishial 
palpd are proportionably longer; the wings 
more robust ; the posterior grooved to receive 
the abdomen: and the discoidal cell either 
open, or closed by a sleuder aerve. The 
caterpillars are variable in form ; and the 
chrysalls is simply suspended by the tail. 
Among the species belonging to this family | 
are many of the most beautifully varied in 
and colours. The well-known 


ng the English names of the 
Painted Lady, Camberwell Beauty, 
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and Red Admiral, are included in it; also Fi ag ey or Paper Satlor, has given rise 
the Fritillaries (eo called from the spotted {| to long-continued controversy as to whe- 
flower of that name), the under aide of whose | ther it is really the constructor of the shell, or 
whether it is a mere pi which, having 


le ie delicately aranigr echt g ger ft cliaehet net pee pir ¢ 
or Others, Ou say destroyed je ATI ODaU 
~ i has possessed itself of the habitation." 


the 
| of the 1 "aoe ee have the 

argest Known Hutterfics, have OCTODON. A genus of amall Rodent 
Mammalia, inhabiting Chili. They havo 


surface of the wings adorned with the 
large ears, and a long and tufted tall, and 


— sreners silvery blue etal Fiabe as 

i 7 t the ne with a changeable pi ae of are somewhat allied to the Chinchilla group. 
_ intense purple. The numerons especies form- | The only known apecies ta the Uctarlon Cu- 
| bug the genus Hipparchia are of feeble con- {| *ingti, which is often secn traversing the 
: struction in the im state, and cannat | branchea of low underwood. In size and ; 
bear comperieon with those befure mentioned, | shape this species generally resembles the . 
; which are the most robust and active of le- Water Rat, with which, indeed, it sprees 
| pidortercas insects. The species of this { to be counected ayatematicaliy. heee 
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iy are extremely Hable to sport into | animals,” Mr. Bennett observes, “ burrow in 


warintios, which Us swprclally the case with | $e Grows Pat ucts’ Thep ire wo thee 
; 7 i: the caterpillars of which, i 7 = 
: it Le to be observed, confine themselves to ; dant in the neighbourhood of Valparaiso, 

the differcat grass, and feed only in the; that in the high ruad between that place 

night. The caterpillars of Moncase are armed | #1d St. Jago more than 6 handred may fre- 
_ with long and rough spines, arranged in | quently he seen at one time in search of 
i ements except | feud. Sometimes, but not often, they are 


\ neverse the 
; a first. eae Pritathor ves are simi- ; Gbverved on the lower branches of the shrubs, 


armed | and on those whieh furm the fences. They 
a horty met Dave two lene einer cn fly at the least alann, and in running carry | 


their tufted tails like a bent bow.” Mr. Ben- 
NYROCA. A genus of Ducks, containing ; nett adda that two ving tpecimens brought 
' the Pocusep (.V, ferinal, and CASVas- by Mr. Cum from Chili, were placed by 
, Backed Deew (N. valieneriay (See Deck | him, in 1831, fu the mens jerie of the Zoo- 
' and Poctaxo.) logical Sockety : one of them escaped, but 
OCELOT. (Felis pardalis.. An animal | the other wes alive when Mr. 8. wrote ( Dec. 
of the feline tribe, leas than the Ounce, but | 18), and was as active and lively as it was 
its skin is more beautifully ve ted. ‘The ' ot Its firet arrival. They were rather shy, | 

. ground colour of the male fsa bright reddish , 80d not very playful. They leaped readily, 
‘ tawny above, and nearly white on the lower | ant without any exertion, vo cue — of 
‘of Hobe, and belly , their cage to a nasrow perch placed al the 

H ake the sides, breest, y remained 
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eed 





large, , broad stripes, of ; height of nearly a fuot, and there 
Bi tae erated at their case. They lived on vege- 


table foud. 


OCTOPODA. The vame of « tribe of Di-:: 
branchiate Cephalopoda, with eight feet or : 
| tentacular appe fs 


OCTOPUS. The commen or Poulp 
Y ia the Jolypus of ancient raturaliste. It has 
teight arms, each of which is dx times the | 
‘ length of ite body. and furnished with lw 
pairs of suckers. FE fucker ie composed 
of a circular adhesive , which has « thic 
fleahy circumference, and presente a nuinber | 
of tines mediating towards the circular orifice 
uf an inner cavity. In this carity bs a mouve- 
Let. --(emtiw Pantarste.) forts eral of teak peti and 
LWWLAT ~~ COR in Panta . an pomp 
Whee ates bes 


‘ with black, varionaly | ' i 
Guaces o parts of the bod ithe | Infolded widhis a ere glean ell 
. bead & streaked and spotted with bt nd | ot do the euckers M such tena- 
the limbs and telly are beautifully marked ) Sil 0) oe US ies eee ued. Ruane of | 
. with oumervus soall round : the tai]: these Ortoys mansure four feet bet the (! 


: fe epetted oe marker! with ale. The 
coloary of the female are ieee vivid, and more | thas of the arma end it le veld thet 


{ 
inclining to ash-colwur. ‘The Ucelot inhabits pte ret 
‘the futter parte of Sowth Amerion s 1 #2- | warmer ot A regal a hes rade | 
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tremely frrocknas; snd preys UPON TETOUS Urange and onoseth In the asprot of this 
hinsls of gusne. | creature Its jong xible arn moving and 
OCTOCERA. The tira family of the or- | curling in all t and ite large eyes, 


Sc Ss aeons 


class Molluers, containing the genus Ocio- ‘ really ae e 
pus, a species of whieh in the) Mr. Adate, its hie Materal History of the 


se ee ee er beak dt me RIE Ve tea eh ORE AU A ei ROTH | 
Fe Ut ee Ce eT ERIC a aR A ee 


‘y 
der (Yyptrtiwaschiota ff Biaineiie,in the which stare 5. quae, rendering kt | 


countries vislted by H. M. 8. sping 
saya, “* Octopi, of enormous size, 
, Sunally or with eautns the inlands of Ba 
j Mefa-co-shima group. I meas one, w 
two men —_ tearing on their shoulders 
across & and found each brachiom 
| rather cee than two feet long, giving the 
creature 
about twelva feet, withuut moving, tekin 
' the mouth for a central point, and the en 
pat sne arms for the periphery."" “On moon- 
H Moke nights a ang hase islands, I have 
enuene y obeere the Sepier and Octozd ta 
full predatory activity, and bave had con- 
siderable trouble and difficulty in securing 
them ; so great is their restivas vivacity at 
this time, and eo vigorous their endeavours 
| te esca: They dart from side to side of 
| the pools, or fix themseives s0 tenacious! 
' the surface of the stones, b Arisa of 
i eucker-like acctabula that ulres great 
! force and strength to devech ¢ m. Even 
when removed, and thrown i ae the sand, 
they progress rapidly, in a sidciong shuffling 
manner, throwing about their long arma, 
ejecting their ink-iike fuld in sudden vio- 
lent jeta. and staring about with their 
shining eyes (which at night appear lum 
nous like # cat's), In a very grolesque and 
hideous manner." 


OCYPUDA. 
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Ea 
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veneer 


‘ warm climates in both hemispheres. The 


_ derive their name from the rapidity of thelr | Cvrtew.} 
‘ 
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animale in their native haunts declaring that 
they run so fast that a man can hardly over- 
take them. ‘They form hules for themaclyes 
in the sand imuvediately show the level of 
the wash of the sea, and hn these they reside 
during the summer, but they pase the winter 
ated 6a a state of hybernation. cre are several 
differing but lite from each other: 
pbc one here figured is :arenar ia, oF 
| Saxi-Cramt ean: about two inches; colour 
yellowish. In the sumaver their general time 
of quitting the burruw to seek their tuod is 
the nights hut towards Ube end of October 
they retire inland inal poe in the carth;: 
andl whew they have found a suitab’- place, 
a hole like that which they had 
poets oo the edge of the aa. eater It, 
’ aud close ps the entrance oo thorvughly that 
no trace of it can be secu. There they remain 
thi the warm weather brings them forth, 
when their inetinct again teaches thern te 
. sepair to thelr marine Femsenont: 
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A genus of Brachyurvus | English name is derived from the 
, Crustaceans, inhablting the sea-shures of : habitat being arid and stony districts, 


thuse who have observed these} cosTRuS. A family of Dipterous insects, 
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CODEMERID AZ. A a oi naealty ot | 
insects, of a moderate si = os and 
lively yrs ante In Pa —_ 
pier oa wers an feet ate 
agility, but walk Ponty t are, Ay wih | 
enabled to retain firm hold apon the leaves 
reset git bet org myer wid means of their dilated ‘ 
y is ope ene: and narrow, with the | 
ahem eraser Gis head and thorax; the - 
antenny sec air Meee and S)ifurm: the | 
head elongated in front, and inserted deeply ; 
in the thorax, without any distinct neck. 


C2DICNEMUS. A us of Grallatorial 
birds, having the tip of the bill inflated both 
ra ete setae ere 

8 en e beak reticu 
with a short membrane at the base of the 
three toes. Mr. Gould, in his * Birds of of : 
Europe,’ considers the genus as connecting ' 
the Bustards and Plovers, and observes that ' 
while the normal or typical groups are 
abundant in species, the aberoak forma, 
which appear to be created for the p 
of filling up the interveniog chasms, are 
restricted for the most pert to a limited ; 
number of species : thus, while the Bustards 
and Plovers comprise a vast multitude of | 
nL pseiare the genus us contains at ' 

eat bat ive or six, and these confined en- 
deel to the Eastern hemis;here. ie | 


| 


tal 


ee Oe eee 
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they pick up alugs and ineccts. [See Stoxe | 


| 
t 
or flies, diva arve are known by the pame 


of buts. rfect insects resemble large « 
meat- flies ig , are very hairy. and hare | 
these hairs eatoured in we 3, like Humble- } 


bees; but the duration their lives is eo . 
short in this condition that they are 
wen. They deposit their eggs on the am 4 
various herbivorous quadrupeds ; 
apecies alroost invariably oes ite at- : 
tacks to s certain species of ani The 
eg is, in some caszea, deposited by the parent 
in situations where the larva may burrow 
into the flesh, where it finds its nutriment in 
the infammatory tumours it occasions. Ta 
other instances, the eggs or larvae, deposited 
upon # which the animal isin the habit 
of lieing. are taken ap by the tongue. cun- , 
veyed to the mouth, thus pass into the 
stomach. And the. species which inhabits 
the Sheep, are found in the frontal sinuses of | 
the skull. Hence ther are called caianeous, , 
trw, ar cerrecal, acourding tu the lucality - 
in w hich they are bred. When full grown 
they quit the body, and fall to the ground ; 
beveath the surface of which they undergo — 
their transformations. [See Gaver.} 


CETURA. The name of a genus of Crus- 
tawa whose general + ef ora nearly 
approaches that of the They are 
frum two to three inches in length, and the 

of the body is extremely 
r The upecies (EvAra seruposa ie & 
native of the Indian Archipelago. 


OIDEMIA. A genus of Wading Birds, . 
containing the Scuter Duck and othem. (See j 
Deca: SCuTER.) 
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the legs of the larva are reduced to etx short 
tubercles. The insect is then very fat, in- 
animate, and of an orange-yellow colour, 
has ten pair of spiracles, and greatly resem- 
| bles the full ‘ymen: larva. 
| It remains buf a short time fn condition 
| before it changes to a n and soon 
aficrwards to an imago, m which form it 
pesece the winter in a state of hybernation, 
rth in the spring. 
while detailing 
save ees 


| great influence of Ught on the instincts of 
ht as the 


the yo animal, “to 1 
: ninety oecee of all itll nod iuctive 
and variations of which 


. power, the 
muy, pe 
of this influence on the 
of each animal body.” 
cated iteelf to him in connection with 
ascavesy. recently made by Mr. Faraday of 
the analogy of light with maguetism and 
electricity, and the close relatiun previously 
shown by Matteucc! to exist between elee- 
tricity and nervous power,on which not only 
el ae coppiinil also the instinctive 
acu , eecm to nd. ; 
' Tu another paper, read on the Toth. of 
pacar & 1447, in which this subject is re- 
sumed by Mr. Newport, he entered on an ex- 
amination of the habits of the entire group 
of insects allied to Melu’, and showed that 
- the whole of them in their larva state bear a 
general resemblance to the larva Melo®, not 
ouly in thelr organization, but aleo in their 
. habits; and that the more closely the larvae 
: of different genera approach in structure, the 
more nearly also are they allied in instinct | 
and ecuonumy. This accordance between | 
. atructure and instinct he regards as universal . 
. throughout nature, and ee particularly : 
| marked in the Articulata: and he believes | 
that, by carefully comparing our obscrva- ° 
tiune on the natural history of animals with | 
their peculiarities of structure, and these on | 
the other hanl with their instincts, what | 
- might otherwise remain useless and isolated | 
farts, may be rendered truly important to ; 
acichce, “as data on which a correct hnow- | 
ledge of the jaws of creation and life may be . 
established.” In this way. he states, “ pa- | 
' tural histury may be made to occupy ita } 
proper position as an important branch of 
useful kacwledge, and mainty help to de- - 
monetrate the cunuection which subsdets be- ; 
twven structure and function, and function . 
andl the habits of animals.” In pursuing , 
this view, he shuwed that the organizatian | 
and iustinct of the larva Melot closely agree. | 
At the moment of birth, when the larva is | 
_ destined to attach juelf parastcally to the | 
Hywempicra which alight on flowers to! 
‘ cullect pollen, and which are to canvcy it to 
i thelr acats, ite organs of vielen are largely 
dc veloped, and those of lucomotior. are ¢ion- 
{ gated, powerful, and avnatructed like those 
‘uf the paradtic Amuplura; and (t iv ex- 
, tremely active and sensitive of light. But 
i when, at the of full growth, it is found 
"dn the oolt 


Anthophura, it ls a fattened, 
; yollow-coloured, almost motionless 
een oe 


me 
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; general] 


larva, | Onchidium of Singapore 
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OLIVA. A genns of Molluscs, common 
in the seas of warm climates. The species 
are very numervus ; sume of the shells being 

,and ornamented with a great variety ; 
Of rich markings and briltiantcelours. The | 


animal has a emall head, terminated b 





OLIVA tePruOLa, 


tinctly grooved ; aperture narrow and | 
and notched at both extremities ; outer If 
y thick ; columella obliavely atri 

ated ; operculum horny and s 1 in 
specie’ in barandy mt igre They 
rought principally from Asia, but some 
also met with on the coasts of Africa 
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ONCHIDIUM. A genes of Mollusca, 
longing to the Aquat Pulmonea ia 
remarkable for thelr coming frequently 
the surfare to breathe, and which tn cunse- 

vence can only inhabit waters of incon- ° 

derable depth), The Onmchidiem has s 
large fleshy bucklicr-shaped mantle, which | 
overlaps the foot on ¢ aide, aad even 
covers the head when ¢ ke comtracted. :I 
It has two long retractile tentacula. and | 
ever the mouth a veil, sinaated. of formed ;{ 
of two triangular compressed f[vbes. The | 
anus and nee are under the hinder 
margin of the mantic. where, a Httle deeper, i 
ts also the pulmonary sac. Destitate of ; 
jaws, they have a muscalar gizzard, snc- 
ceeded by two membianous stomachs. Se 
veral species inhabit the coasts of the sta, 
but always in such a situation that they are 
pape at ebb sa lint they obtain the 

f necemary to respirat 
We have the following account of « 
of Onchuhem in Mr. Arthur Adams's ' Notes 
on the Natural History of the Countries 
visited during the Voyage of H. M.S. Sanse- 

:" “Among molluscous animals, the 
offera a curions in- 
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| 60 @he Creasury of Natural Histary ; | 
Rae nice nena REP RARER EIret alien neh: ee ee naam 
{ stance of what may be termed an Arboreal | ticularly rich and showy; the back and 
; Slug. It is a Mmaciferm animal, which fa | sides are green, reflecting both purple and | 
j found crawling among the fuliago of the : gold in different Jights, and passing into i 
in the woods, and appearing more per- | yellowish green below. Above and beneath |! 
ticularly after heavy showers. ting the 
heat of the day {t collapsce ite broad, flat- 
tened dody, and retires under the shade of 
jarge leaves, where it remains apparently in 
half torpid condition. It leaves no shiny 
trall dehind, when it crawls, as the Umax 
and enaill do. It le of a chestnut brown 
eolour, tuinutely tuberculated, with nume- 
rous amal), dark, ewattered spots, and with 
the rateed middie line of a pale brown ; the 
eyes are terminal on the long superior pair 
tentacles."" 
ONISCIA. A genus of Mollusca, littoral 
in its habits, and occupying an oblong, eub- 
ovate, and alightly turhinated shell ; spire 
i hort, base rather pointed ; aperture elon- {| apa. on eia-miad, (LAMPNIA Lowa.) 5 












mane 





i gated, terminating anteriorly in a short, 
i scareely recurved canal ; outer lip thickened, | the lateral line are numerous round, yel- 
’ denticulated within ; inner ipexpanded and  lowish-white spots; and all the fins are 
' granulated : outside ribbed. j Led Heatalllees Rese nett Mg vate sacred 
i y the Japanvese, who regard §¢ as the pecu- 
{ ONISCIDE. There are several species of | liar eablin of hnnidaiee. sak 
' Crustacea, of the order Jsapeda, thus desig- ae 

nated. suine of which are terrestrial, and eome t OPEN-BI 1) ae ( al naatimeus,) A genie of 
aquatic. The type of the group. Lygia , Wadjug Uirds, allicd to the Storks and Ja- 


* ecsanica, is abow inch long, ‘Dirud, The mandibles of thei beak come tn 
- en amg, O88 Gray i contact only at the base and tips, leaving a 


wide interval between their edges, at the 
medial portion ; the d@bres of the horny sub- 
stance of the bill in this part appearing as if 
{ work away. Onc species (.drustomtus onei- 
fane) is whitish, with black tail-feathers : 
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back. Jt is very common un the coast, 

' elinging to the rocks aad to the parapets of 
inaritime erections. When it is attempted 
to be seized it immediately fulds up its legs, 
and drops. — The trrreatrial Oniecua (re- 
quents dark and concealed places, such as 
ecelisre, caves, holes in walls. under stunes, 
ac. Ther feed upon decaying vegetables 
apd animal matter, and only come forth 
from their retreat in wet and molst weather. 
Thev are pupularly known by the name of 
Wood-lce and Slaters. 


ONTHOPITAGUS. A genus of Lamelli- 
 eorn Beetles living amongst dung. There | 





colour, with two large yellow patches on the 
| 
| 


' are very many species. POM LCTER NAS 0 PRAEETT, 
|. -ONYCHORHYNCUS, or KING TODY. | ee ae eee 
(See Toor.) } another (4. lameltger) is of a shining black, 


3 OPATI, or KING-FISH. (Lampris luna.) * aad remarkable for the stem of cac of its 
> Thia large and beautiful fish, though a na- ' atl eranee ten iu = narrow hurny disc, 
tive of the Eastern ovas, has eumetimes, | walives of taal yond the vane. They are_ 
though very rarcly, bees met with on our: nae 
‘own coasts, It fs about four feet and ahalf: OPHIBAURUS, A make met with in the | 
» tn length, and weighs from 140 to 180 In. :; Bouthern United States, about cightecn 
the body is of an oval form; the mouth, inches fn length, and of a yellowish green 
small, without teeth; tongue thick, with | cvlour, with black spote on the upper part: 
rough papilie pointing backwards. The ; the head is very anal], and the tall fa longer , 
‘ pectors], end ventral fins very lone, than the body. Su great ie ite fragility, 
. ond falciform;: ani the rong of tail | that, according to Cateshy, a amall blow with . 
 Inaate, The colours of the Opah are par- | a stick will cause the body to separate, DO | 
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laces; the muscles being 
ar manner, quite through to the 
Hence eg, has obtained 
me of the Glass 


OPHIDIA. The name given to an order 
Reptiles which includes the Serpent 
cable Tine cpeciee tobi to Ped order 
may natu grou yee sec- 
thone :— 1. Harmec Snakes ;—-%. Venom- 
: ous Snakes ;-~3. Water Quakes. The Harm- 
i less Snakes are divided into two families, 
the Coluéricce and the Boide : many of them 
| being very large, and of enormous 
: muscular strength. of Venom- 
, Our Suakes alsv contains two families, — the 
Crotatide, or Rattle-enakes, and the Vi- 
' peridat, or Vipers. ‘The Water Suakes belong 
to the family Hpdrides, and are character- 
' fred by the compressed form of their bodies, 
! and by the vertical flattening of the tail, 
which enables them to ewim with facility. 
(See Sxurzxts: Sxaunza: Boa Constuic- 
ToR: Rarrixg-Ssacz: Virgx, &e. 


‘ QOPHIDTOM. There are three or four 
' apecies uf fish bearing this name ; all small 
and anguiliform. One, called the Bragpep 
Orntwiem, is about eight or ten inches in 
length, and has two long bifid cirri or bar- 
bules beneath the chin. It is found in the 
Moditerranean sea, and is in great plenty in 
the Adriatic. It feeds upon amall crabs 
and fishes, but the flesh is considered rather 
cuaret. The Beano.uss Ornipits is only 
about three Inches lung; the bead is very 
obtuse, and the body is ensiform, cunsider- 
ably compressed towards the tail. 


OPILIOPS. A genus of Lizards, princi- 

Uy distinguished by the absence of eye- 
ida. UOphéops elegans, & species found in 
Smyrna, is of an ulive colour above : two 
yellowish lines extend aloug each side of 
thy: trunk ; each of theese lines separates two 
rows of black spote, which are small and 
very distinet when the reptile is young, but 
more or less dilated and cunfused in adults: 
they are white beneath. 


‘ QOPHIURA. Lamarck's name for a genus 
" of Star- fishes. 

OPOSSUM. (PidelpAis.) The name of a 
family of ashen te quadrupeds (of the genus 
Jutelphue), peculiar to the American canti- 
nent; and of which about twenty species are 
known ; some of them being svarcely 
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OPOWETM. {OE £1.98 CARCRIVORA,) 


than « mouse. They are characterized b 


the urnaber of the incisar teeth, — which - treea with great facility, and uses ite 
; are ten above and eight below , three an- {| hensile tail with great effect in suape 


only at the place struck, but a¢ two or three” 
4 an articulated 


culour isa lig 
black for upwards of three inches at the 
base, and is covered with small scales. 
Opossum is a nocturnal and timid animal, . 
residing in the day-time in the hollows of | 


trees, oF among 

ai night in search uf its food, which : 
of insects, egg, birds, small repiiles, &c., ge | 
also fruits and roots; sometimes even in- | 
vading the precincts of the farm-house, and 
killing the poultry. 
ground are alow and awkward ; but it climbs 


» the i 
meat wih to ou ‘ounines they 
all fifty teeth, a number greater than has as 
yet been observed in any other q 

xcept the newly-discovered 


e y Ps ' 
The limbs are short ; the feet 
za each fot | 


and the toes, which are five 
armed with sharp, strung, curved claws, 


ran sygobreclgr rapdhcoin brary od thodegpe a 1 
nail. 


which is opposable and destitute of a 
The tail is scaly and naked, except | 
at ite base , ee pre~ } 
hensile. In some of amaller species 
the pouch is almost entirely wanting, bei 
pedleases only by slight ld of ekin; and | 
in these the young tw the mother by | 
entwining thelr little prehensile tails around | 
hers, clinging to the fur of her back. ; 
When, on the discovery of the Western ' 
Continent, this singular genus first became 
known, this hitherto unheard-of contrivance 
of nature for the protection and preservation | 
of the young justly excited the admiration 
of naturalists; nor cam any one, indeer, 
who for the first time witnesses this mar- 
supial wonder, withhold the expressions or . 
conceal the signs of his astonishment. i 


The Visotxtaw Opossum (Didelphis Pir- : 
gintana, being one of the largest and most - 
robust of the genus, and at same time - 
common in many of the southern 
states of North A we shall take it as‘ 
the beat species to describe. This animal is | 
about the size of a cat, but appears thicker . 
cwing tothe length and upright growth of : 
the fur. It has s long sharpened face, and | 


very wide mouth, armed with numerous 


® 
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teeth ; the eare are thin, naked, round, | 


sharp 
and blackish, edged with a border of white : 
the legs are short; the feet armed with short 


| claws, but the interiur toes of the hind feet 
T | are fat and rounded. The whole hair is of | 
a woul-like softness, short on the face and 


body, but lung on the legs; and the gencral 
Li grays Phe tail is thick and . 


The ° 


or the branches, and prowling ; 
consists 


Its movements on the 
re 


eave 
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Pac dpe A mune sated to birds of 2if- 
nt 2 european Orivie being 
allied Mele Pheushes, the American Onoie 


a 
tendon ; fuur musenlar isopreasiona in each 
valve; no hinge. The animal has two short 
chilated srmu. 


ORGTIA or VAPOURFR MOTH The 
genus Orgy: comprises thos. species of Mothe 
which fly ty day with s vapvuring kind of 
motion twhence their English names which 
have unwieldy partners, furnished with 
slight rudiments of wings, and therefore in- 
capable of fight. The male of the cummon 





on 2 +— +8 AR ta) 


is the Goines O1roLe (Orrolua galbula), 
or a8 it is sometimes called the Gur pay 
Turisn as during the summer months an 
inhabitant uf many af the ‘emperate and 
warmer parts of Europe, th ite presence 
in thie country is ver} rare It 19 about the 
aize of a blackbird, but its bell 1s larger, 
arched and slightly notched at the tp. Its 

( Att an 4) culvur * ry “ary nee bright cae acles: 

except the wings and tar whith are 

I rc ot sired! rie i  acsecigs pela langcpetr but the quill feathers and sume of the larger 
{ qaiath to one inch and a half ia dhe cxpanee Covert are hipped with yellow, the latter 
1 of the fore wings which are of a red brown forming a snall veliuw spot on the edge of 


the wing all the tail feathers, except the 
, with duaky clouds and two undulated striga, teu mith dots are tipped with: vellow 


| 
i 
(! /, 





I ta oi eRNEn wire 


bili and eye te = biack stripe the legs are 


ae the lull i brownwh red, sud between the 
™~\ bruwan he temale differs widely frum the 







t 
mate in coluur where he w yellow, she is 
of audall olive green her wing cr verts, se- 
con lary quills and upper parts of the tail 
feathom partake of the same colcur bat are 
much darker the quills and } wer ends of 
tke ail feathers are dusky and, as weil as 
the former are all tipped, more or fess, with 
patedull yellow Thos bird is of a migratory 
natun, and is mippowid ta spend the winter 
in Asia and Africa, and to paw the summer 

, fu Furope When about to cunstruct ns | 


| ieik: RCE ARM aS ANSE nest the Golden Ori le nleets the forked 


cxtremits uf some sien: branch (usually 
i sae eg aes pa : . its the lower part ofahigh tece ,and wreath 
. ing Une tws forks rovnd wi dr straws, 
the seennd of which terminates ine blingy ourcither vesetable fibres pr per for pur- 
shaped white spot near the anal amie Cy ae at heath co nnce’s Che ten ends in 


ia } Gwithepeicciay clued corer t ferme the verge to she nest then 
li Eda ice discord ayet Phe hind | comtinulng the straws fren the une side te 


— 
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other, the whole a proper de 
piel ne juterweaving them oe 
proceeds, forme the concavity or basket, 
is afterwards thickened with the stems 
: finer grasses, intermixed with mosses 
; and tewene ent ned with feathers and ettll 
' finer ma Ie maren iy Heys four or five 
‘ which are of ad white colour, 
apeckled with black. 


: ‘he name Oriole, as we have said, is also 
i applied to birde allied to the Starlings, to 
lied the names of 


t 
nus are natives of the American continent. i 
Some of the are us, oO 
solitary in r habits; but all are of a 
noisy and restices disposition, and feed on 
various kinds of fruit, grain, and ineccts. ; 
are remarkable for the structure of | 





_ others is sewed or fastened with peculiar art - 
beneath the surface of some very large leaf. | 
The bill of this genus bs straight. conical, ' 
and very »~pointed ; mandibica of equal 
engin 3 ls amall, placed at the base of 
; the bill, and partly covered ; tongve divided . 
}, a8 the end; toes thiee forward and one 
iF beckward: the middle joiued near the base 
{ 


> 


to the outermost one. 


The Barriwoes Ortore (Jeterus Balti- 
‘* qrare} takes ite name (acourding to Catesby ) 
' from tte colours, which are black and orange, 
' being those of the arme or livery of Lord 

Ralurpore, formerly p taryuf Maryland. 

This bird is even inches in length ; tdi! 
_ almost straight, adrong, tapering to a oh 
, polot, black, and sometimes lesd-coloured, 
' sbuwe. the lower mandible light biue towards 

the tase. Head, thrust, upper part of the 
_ back ed wings, black; lower part of the - 
> back. rump, and whole under perts, a bright 

orange, deepening into vermiilion on the 
 bewast: the biack on the sheuldecrs te aleo 
divided by a band of orange ; exterior edges 
of the greater wing-ouverts, as wel) ae the 
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Maleie cae wer Cre wet Bat tae } 


ates, frvan theece to tbe 

tie nest Gee, cm enh side, 
- aewert, and onange tverds the extreniit lis, 
. tt. Say aed. thad whew Ose tall be expmnricsd, 
» Oh Un coveria ppoved, Ui black appears 
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jn the form of a p 
of 


id, ou OR ak 
1 ati hily forked, the 

the others : and feet 
net Pints of teed eoluur: iris of the eye 


Almost the whole genus of Orioles ftuild 
penalle nests, In Wilsun’s American Orni- 
thology we reed, that “so solicitous is the 
Raltimore to procure proper materials for 
his nest, that, in the season of building, 
the women in the country are under the 
necessity of narrowly wate’ ing thelr thread 
that may chance to be out bleaching, and the 
farmer to secure his young grafta; aa the 
Balumoro, finding the former, and the strings 
which secure the lattcr, so well adapted for 
his purpose, frequently carries of both ; or, 
should the one be over heavy, and the other 
too firmly tied, he will tug at them a con- 
siderable time before he gives up the attempt. 
Skeins of silk and hanke of thread have 
been offen found. after the leaves were fallen, ; 
hanging round the Baltimore's nest ; but so | 
woven up, and entangled, as to be entirely j 
Irreclaimable. Before the introduetion of ; 
Europeans, no such material could have been 
obtained here, bat, with the achy of a 
goed architect, be has improved thie circum- 
stance to his advantage ; and the strongest 
and best materiale are unifermly found in 
these parts by which the whole fe supported. 
Theie principal food consists of caterpillars, - 
beetles, and bugs. particularly of one of o 
brilliant glaey green, fragments of which I 
have almust always fuund in thelr stumach, 
and sumetimes these only. The sung uf the 
Baltimure is a clear metlow whistle. repeated 
at short intervals as he gicans among the 
branches. There fe fo it a certain wild 
plaintivences and antivedt extremely Inter- 
eating. It is net uttered with the rapidity 
of the ferruginous thrush (Turdes rufus), | 
and some other eminent sungsters . but with | 
the pleasing tranquillity of a careless plough. 
wy, whistling merely for hts own amuse: | 
ment. When alanved by an approach to 

\ 

f 





ees nae ee eee, 


ae oe es 


hie nest, or any such circametance, he makes 
a hind of rapid anne 
from hie uenal note. This, 
ways succeeded by thos mellow tence which | 
stem a oF tal to his natere. | 
« The Baltimore inhabits North America, ! 
from Canada to Mesicn, and te even found 
ae far south ao Brazil. Since the streete of j 
our citkes have been planted with that beau- | 
tiful and stately tree, the Lombardy poplar, 
binds are cur conviant visitor duztug i 
the early part of evmuner, ead, amid the 
ond tamult of evaches, drays. wheel- 
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feathere are black, and frequently the black | 
on the back is skirted with orange, and the ; 
tall a with the same cuoluyur. Three 
years, have reason to boileve, are 
fix the full tint of the p! e, and then ; 
the male bird appears ae already described. | 
The chief difference between the male and 
¢ Baltimore Oriole ie the euperior ; 
brightness of the orange colour of the former ' 
to that of the latter. The black on the 
head, upper part of the back and throat of 
} the female, is intermixed with dull orange ; | 
{ whereas, in the male, those parts are of «. 
| deep nomen J black ; the tall of the female . 
¢ greater part of the black, and | 
, the whole lower parts are of a much duskier 
; orange.”’ 


| The Rep-winoen Staniixe (Agelaius 
' pharniceus)— the Sturnue pred rT : 
Wilson — is thus described by that observant ; 
and jadustrious urnitholugist :—<* This no- | 
torious and celebrated cuorn-thief, the lung | 
reputed plunderer and pest of our honest 
and laborivus farmers, now presents himeelf ; 
before us, with his female copartner in: 


f 


the 
In investigating the nature of these, I shall 
endeavour to render strict historical justice « 
to this noted pair; adhering to the honest ; 
_ dajanction of the poet, 


‘ Nothing extenuate, 
i Nor set down aught in malice. 


Tat the reader divest himecif equally of 
prejudice, and we shall be at no lose tw as- _ 
certain accurately their true character. 
“The Red-winged Starlings, though ge- 
nerally migratory in the states north of 
Maryland, are found during winter in im-_ 
menac flocks, someti:ines associated with the | 
purple grakles, and often by themseives, 
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ee 
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along the whole lower parte of Virginia, 
" both Carolinas, Geurgia, and Loulsians, par- 
, ticularly near the sen const, and in the vici- 
, nity of large rice and corn fields. In the 
monthe of January and February, white 
: es through the former of these cornirics, 
Ewe frequently entertained with the acrial 
} evalotions of theae great bodies of “tsrlin. 
: Pasernetlsupie Use peared driving alawt like 
! aw enormous black cloud carried before the 
, wind, varylng ite shape crery moment. 
' Sumetinees fenty rieing from the fieids 
i around me with a vole like thunder: while 
j the giittering of inoumerable wings of the 
Brightest vermillion amid the black cloud | 
: they formed, produced on these occasions a | 
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| tance of more than two miles; and, when 





anigvlsys to receive the character due for’ p 
r very active and distinguished services. ‘ 


‘ally a thicket of alder bushes, at the height 
, of six or seven fect from the gruund ; some- | 
‘times in a detached bush, in a meadow of 
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very striking lendi Then 
descending ilke a torrent, and covering the 


branches of some detached ve, or clu 
of trees, the whole wnisa multitude 
concert or cho 





ee 


and splendid effect. 





commenced one genera 
that I have plainly distinguished at the dis- 


sa- e—mepen wa ee: 


listened to at the intermediate space of about | 
& guarter of a mile, with a slight breeze of ' 
wind to ewell and soften the flow of ite’ 
cadences, was to me grand, and even sublime. | 
The whole season of winter, that, with moet | 
birds, is pasecd in struggling to sustain life 
in silent melancholy, is, with the Red-wings, 
ane continued carnival). 
ings of the old rice, corn, 
fields, supply them with abundant fond, at 
ouce and nutritious; and the inter- 
mediate time is spent either in serial ma- 
neuvres, or in grand vocal performances, as 
ff solicitous to supply the absence of all the 
taneful summer tribes, and to cheer the 
dejected face of nature with their whole 
combined powers of harmony. 

~ About the 2th of March, or eartier, {if , 
the season be open, they begin to enter | 


were ee, ee ee 


ennsyivania in numerous, though small 
parties. These snigreting flocks are usually « 
observed from davireak to cight or nine in 

the morning, passing to the north, chattering 

tu cach other as they fiv slong and, in spite . 
of all our antipathy, their well-known notes 

and appearance, after the long and dreary | 
solitude of winter, inspire cheerful and | 
pleasing ideas of returning ng, warmth, - 
ani verdure. Selecting their old haunts, 
every meadow is soon enlivened by their 
presence. They continue in small parties 
to frequent the low borders of crecks, swamps, 
and ponds, till about the middle of April, 
when thcy separate in pairs to breed ; and, 
abrut the last week in April or first in May, 
begin to construct their nest. The place 
chosen for this is generally within the pre-* 
eincts of a marsh or swamp, meadow, or 
other like watery situation, — the spot. osu- 


high grass; often ina tussock of rushes or 


i ecare rank grea; and not unfrequentiy on 
>the ground: in all which situations, I have 
{ pepeatediy found them. When in a bash, 
(they are gencrally composed vutwardly of 
- wet rushes, piched fren the swamp, snd 
‘dung tough gras in large quantity, and well 
‘hacd with very Ane 


het. rushes, 
forming the exterior, are generally extended 
ty several of the adjuining twin, round 
which they sre repeatediy end securely 
twisted; @ precaution abselutely necessary 
for ite preservation, on aceuvunt of the exe | 
ible nature of the bashes in which it is 
placed, ‘The same cautiun ts observed when 

A tussock is chosen, by fastening the tops 
together, and intertwining the materials of 
which the nest is firmed with the stalks of 
rushesarvund., When pleced on the 

less care and fewer materials being neres- | 
sary, the nest le much simpicr and lighter 
than before. The female lays five egey, of | 
a very pale light blue, marked with faint 
tinges of light purple and long straggling , 
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lines and ohn of Lentgach a fs pot un- pone agora oe to neat eun- 
common evyeral nests in same n) devastation is care 
thicket, within a few feet of each other. ried on Sader wy baal a Sroperetee 
and s farmer, who any erable 
and still more particularly after the young | extent of corn, would require half-e-dosen | 
are hatehed, the male, like most other birds | men at least, with guns, to guard it, and | 
then, all their vigi 
m 


thet build in low situations, exhibits the | even ance and activity | 


4 

, most violent symptoms of apprehension and {| would not 
{ alarm on the approach of any person to its 

? near neighbourhood. Like the lapwing of | Indians, who usually plant their corn in 
' Europe, he fites to meet the intruder, hovers { one genera) field, keep whole yousg boys 
‘at a short height over-head, uttering loud | of the village ali day patrolling round and 
| notee of distress ; and, while in this situa- | among it; and eac ng furnished with 


lowing scarict of ened by | expert, they generally contrive estroy 
She jetty black of his general plumage. As | great carabene of them. 
increases, his cries more “It must, however, be observed, that this 
‘ shrill and fucesant, and his motions rapid | scene of pillage is principally carried on in 
, and restless ; the whole meadow ik alarmed, | the low countries, not far from the ses-const, 
. and a collected crowd of his fellows hover {| or near the extensive flats that berder our 
_ around, and mingle their notes of alarm and | large rivera ; and is also chiefly confined to 
, agitation with his. When the young are ; the months of August and September. After 
taken away, or destroyed. he continues for | this period, the corn having acquired its 
several days near the place, restless and de- | hard shelly coat, and the sceds of the reeds 
, jected, aud gencrally recommences building | or wild oats, with a profusion of other plants, 
_ von after, in the same meadow. Towards the | that abound along the river shores, being 
: beginning or middie of August, the young ‘now ripe, and in great abundance, they 
- birds begin to fly in flucks, and at that age i present a new and more extensive field for 
nearly resemble the female, with the excep- | these marauding multitudes. The reede aleo 
; tion of some reddish or orange, that m | supply them with convenient soos ing Braces, 
. the shoulders of the males, and which in- ; being often in almost unapproachable mo- 
) creases in space and brilliancy os winter ; rawes; and thither they repair every cren- 
; approeches. It has been frequently re- jing from all quarters of the country. In 
marked, that, at this time, the young binds ; some places, hovever, when the reeds become 
chiefly associate by themecivea, there at dry, advan is taken of this circumstance, 
‘ sometimes not mone than two or three ji serie yeas Sica, bes erty sucreuly 
mates observed in a flock of many thousands. | approaching the place, under cover of a da 
These, from the euperiur blackness and rich night, setting fire to the reeds in several 
red of their plumage, are very conspicuous. © places at once. which, being suon enveloped 
‘  « Before the beginning of September, these in one gencral flame, the uproar among the 
; flecks have become numerous and formi- : blackbirds becomes universal ; and, by the 
i dable ; and the young cars of maize, of ‘light of the cunflagration, they are shot 
' Yadian corn, being then in their suft, succu- ' down in vast numbers while hovering and 
* lent, milky stale, present a temptation that  screamiug over the place. Bometimes straw 
cannot be resisted. Keinfurced by nume- . is used fur Uhe ame » being previously 
rous and daily fucks from all parts of the strewed near the and alder bushes, 
interior, they puur duwn un the luw countries where they are known to rood, which bei 
in prodigious multitutes. Here they are | instantly ect on fire, the consternation an 
ecen, like vaet clouds, wheeling and driving havoc is prodigiows a and the party return 
orer the meadows and deveted curn ficidsa, by day to pick up the slaughtered game. 
darkening the alr with their numbers. Then | About the first of November, they begin to 
comrmenarce the work of destruction on the “more off towards the south; though, near 
corn, the husks of which, thuugh composed 
of numerous envelupments of closely wrapt F and Delaware, they continue lung 
eaves, are soon completely or partially torn | period. 
of; while from all quarters myriads con-, “Such are the general manners and cha- 
tinue to pour down like a tempest, blacken- ‘ racter of the Hed- winged Starling ; but there 


teen 


} 
| 
‘ 


yent a good tithe of it from | 
prey of the blackhirds. The 


TT 
; tion, displays to great advan the rich | bow and arrows, with which they are very | 
at wings, heft ic a cs 


the aca coast, in the states of New Jerry | 
after that 


ing halfan acre ste thre; and, if net dis- | remain some facts vy be mentiuned, no less | 


turbed, repeat their depredations till litte | authentic, and well deserving the cunsidcra- 
remains tet the ob and the shrirclled shins © tion of ite enemies, more capecially, of Uhose | 


af the grain; what little is left of the tender , whi detestative of thls species would stop 


car, being expuscd to the rains and weather, , at nothing short of total extirpation. 

he gecicrally much fajured. All the attacks, “It hae been already stated, that the: 
and havoc made at this time among them | arrive in Pennsylvania late in March. The 
with the gua, and by the hawks,—several general food at this season, as well as duri 
specics of which are Unveils constant attend- the early part of summer (for the crows an 
ants, ~has little effect un the remaluder.; purple grahies are the principal pests to 
When the hawks make a sweep ainong them, planting Umes. consists of grub-worma, ca- 
they suddenly open om all sides, but rarely terpillars, and various other larvm, the 
in Ume to dixspyxdnt them of their victime; allent, but deadly enemies of all vegetation, 


) and, though repeatedly Ared at, with portal and whose sccret aud inadigus attacks are 


effect, they only reanuve from one field to an ; more to be dreaded by the husbasdman 
adjvining oue, UF 
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tribes together. 
Starlings search with great diligence ; in the 
| ground, at the roots of plants, in orchards, 
and meadows, as well as am buds, leaves, . 
and blossoms; and, frum thelr known vo- 
racity, the multitudes of these Insects which 
must be immenss. Let me. 
Wiustrate this of rpg computatiun: if 
we suppose enc on an average, to 
devour fifty of these larvm in « day (e very 
moderate allowance), a single pair,in four 
montis, the usual time such food is sought 
after, will consume upwards of twelve thou- 
sand. It is belleved, that not Jess than a 
- million pair of these birds are distributed 
‘ over the whole extent of the United States 
in summer; whose food, being nearly the 
same, would swell the amount of vermin 
destroyed to twelve thousand miltilons. But 
‘the number of young birds rf be fairly 
' estimated at double that of thelr parents; 
; and, as these are constantly fed on larva, 
‘ for at least three weeks, making only the 
_ same allowance for them as for the old ones, 
thelr share would amount to four thousand 
| two hundred millions ; making a grand total 
! of sixteen thousand two hundred millions of 
. noxious insects destroyed in the space of 
‘ four monthe by this single species! The 
; combined ra of such a hidcous host of 
i vermin would be sufficient to spread famine 
and desolation over a wide extent of the 
richest and best cultivated country on earth. 
t All this, it may be said, is mere supposition. | 
' ¥t be, however, su ition founded on known | 
‘end acknow! facts. I have never dis- i 
eected any of these birds In spring without | 
_ secelving the moet striking and satisfactory | 
proofs of facts; and though, in @! 
maiter of this kind, it is impossible to as : 
certain precieely the amount of the benefits 
derived by agriculture from this and many | 
’ other apectes of our birds, yet, in the present ; 
case, I cannot resist the belief, that the ser- 
' viees of this tea, in spring. are far more 
important aad beneficial than the value of 
all that portion of corn which s careful aud 
, active farmer permits himecif to luee by it. 
i “The Red-winged Starling is nine inches 
; Jong, and fourteen inches {mn extent; the 
; general coloar is a gloesy black, with the 
rai ae of the lesser wing-coverts, 
the Grst. or lower row of which fs of a reddieh 
cream colour, the rest a rich and splendid 
seaslet ; Jegs and bill, glossy brownish black ; 
frides, hazel; bf), cylindrical above, com- 
: prewwed at the sides, straight, running con- 
' siderably up the forehead, where {It is pro- 
minent, rounding aud flattish towards the 
though part gem ealy to . early 
as long as the bill, tapering and lacerated at 
the end; tall, rounded, the two middle 
feathers also somewhat shorter than thuee . 
mevediately adjoining. 
bad fe eeven inches and @ quarter 
fa length, and twelve inches in extent; 
chin, a pale reddish cream ; from the nostril 
- ower the eve. and fram the lower mandibie, 
' yun (wo atripes of the same, led with 
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breast ; | 
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the latter inelint 





to cream on the 


whole plumage above, black, each feather 
co with pale brown, white, or ’ 
5 


ng the bird a very mottled a nce 
rcoverts, the same; bill ink 
the male.” : —s 
We obnerve that Mr. Darwin, in his ‘ 
searches,’ speaking of the various birds wh 
abound on the undulating grassy plains 
Maldonado, says, “ Several species of ¢ 
us Cassious, allicd to our Starlings 
bite and structure, and of Tyrant Ft 
catchers, and a Mocking-bird, from their 
numbers, give s character to the ornithvulogy. 
Some of the Cassici are very beautiful, black 
and yellow nage Raid prevailing colours ; but : 
Oriolua ruber offers an exce in having | 
fits head, shuulders, and thighs of the moet . 
splendid scarlet, This bird differs from its . 
congeners in being solitary. It frequents | 
marshes; and, seated on the summit of a , 
low bush. with its mouth wide open, utters , 
a plaintive agreeable cry, which can be heard . 
ata long distance.” 


ORNITHORHYNCHUS, or DUCK-. 
BILLED PLATYPUS. (Ornithorhynchus.)- 
paradorus.) Thies extraurdinary animal, | 
which almost appears to be a link between { 
the aquatic birds and the mammalia, ia pe- | 
culiar to New Hulland and Van Diemen's ; 
Land. When the first specimen was sent | 
to this country, the abnorinal character of | 
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ite beak excited the suspicion of naturalista 
that evme trick had been attempted to be 
played off upan them; nor was it antil one 
or two more arrived, that they were disposed 
to believe it wae a buna Ade appendage to 
the animal's body. The Oruithurhynchus is 
about twenty inches long, having a loog and 
flattened body like that of the Utter, covered 
with a thick wf fur, moderately dark brown 
above, and whitish beneath. The muzate is 
elongated, enlarged, and flattened, resem- 
bling the beak of a duck, like which, ite 
edges are armed with (ransverval plates. The 
teeth are situate in the beck part of the 
mouth, twoon ench side, with fat tops aud no 
roote The feet are furnished with a mem- 
brane uniting the toe«, and in the anterior 
feet extending berond the naile. The tail } 
je flat and ubtuse. From the form of this ; 
animal it is fitted to reside in the water; } 
and it must feed on auft food, as the structure 

of the beak will nat enable it to grasp any 

thing Srey The central portion of the 

mandities is a bony continuation from the | 
skull, and anteriorly and laterally a cartu- 


laginous substance, perfectly caiirangg: €X- 

tentle some little distance from the | 
portion. Feet five-taed and webbed. In ; 
the fore eet the wet extends Seeeet Selaeee 
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most delicious, although so rich a8 soon to 
satiate the appetite of even a professed gour- 


mand. A greut traffic was formerly carried | nest, in May, general! 


on from the island of Cyprus In these birda. 


Quail, The female constructs her simple 


at the foot of a thick 
tuft of grass, that shelters and conceals it; 


They are caught in vast numbers there, and | and lays from fifteen to twenty eggs, which 


pickled in casks, each containing from three 
to fonr hundred, prepared with apice and 
vinegar. In some years the number of casks 
‘ exported has amounted to 400, or, upon an 
’ average, 14,000 of these highly-prized mor- 
aela,— The Ortolan frequents bushy places, 
but sometimes makes its nest on the ground 
in corn-fields; and Jays four or five dull 
white or grayish eggs, speckled aud spotted 
with black. 


ORTYGOMETRA. A genus of Gralla- 
torial birds, containing the Commus Crake 
{which see}. 

ORTYX. A genus of Galllnaceous birds, 
which may be regarded as the Partridges 
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and Quails of America, but differing from 
those of the Eastern hemisphere in some 
striking features. They have a shurter anit 
stuute> beak, more convex above, and some 
have reniarkable recurved top-knute. They 
perch on branches, and when disturbed, even 
an trees, 


Mr. Gould has published a beautifully il- 
Justrated monograph of them. ‘hur frat 
figure represcuts the finely crested anil grace- 
fully shaped and coloured Californian Quail, 
which, as the name implies, in @ pative of 
Calitornia: our second representa a species 
which hasbeen long known and described as 
the Amani an Qratt, or Patrik, ae atin 
tertnedd (Or fy Vic yianneus |, and bs found from 
New England to Honduras, Ttis atsout nine 
fuches ip tenagth ; the bill is black ; eve dark 
hazel; crown, neck, and upper part of the 
breast, ref brown: sides of the neck spatted 
with white and black on a twddish brown 
ground. dine over the eve, down the nech, 
and whole chin pur white, bontered by a 
band of black, which deseends snd forms a 
crescent on the throat: the back. scapulars, 
and Jesser coverta, red brown, mixed with 
ash, abd minutely marked with black: 
wings plain and dusky; lower part «the 
breast and belly whitish, marked vith biack 
arrow-heasds; tail ash, spotted wits. yellow 
brown. Notwithstanding there ia ane re- 
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eermblance fn forin and general appcarance | 
we two continenta, | Dutch colonists at the Cape 
from its habit of burrowing (which its taper 
y head and powerful claws are admirably | 
h | adapted fur), as well as from its fancied Zz 


between the Qualls of t 
they differ very widely Jn their habits. 
stead of bring a bin? of paswge, scarcely an 
| of the feathered tribe appear ta have suc 


In- 
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are perfectly white. Wilson is of opinion 
that the common idea, that Quails occasion- 
ally lay in each other's nests, is correct. 
About the beginuing of September the youn 
birds nearly attain their full growth. an 
sescciaty in flucks or coveys of Various sizes ; 
| at which time aleo their untiring persecution 
i by sportemen and trappers begins. During 
| the end of the aummer and the beginning 
l of the autumn, the note of the male is every- 
where heard, and by the commencement of 
. October they enter on what is termed their 
rhaniny season, when they are to be met 
with in «wampe and thickets, instead of the 
open fields. They are particularly fond of 
buck-wheat and Indian corn; but grain of 
a)) kind«, seeds, and insects, supply them 
with foal. Like the rest of the gallinsceous 
_trile, they fy with a loud whirring sound, 
‘ oevasioned by the shortness of their wings 
and the rapidity with which they move 
them. During the winter they often suffer 
severely from the inciemency of the weather 
and whole covers are feuad frozen in spote 
where they had endeavoured to shelter 
themselves. 


ORYCTEROPUS, or AARD-VARK. 
COrycteropus Capensis,) This inwetivoreus 
auitial partakes of the mature both of the 
Ant-eater and the Armadiils ; agreving with 
the former in its general habits, bat. although 
entirely destitute of scaly armeur, mare re- 
setbling the latter as to its anatomical 
stricture. The skin ia thick, coare. and 
cover] with stiff hair: the limbs short, 
thick, and very muscular. It is of a deep 
gray colour, tinged with reddish Onewn on 
the sides, and Dackish legs: the fore-feet 
have each four stout toea, armed with | 

} volld nails, the hind ones five ; and the nai 

‘or claws on all the feet are remarkably 
letrong. This animal is very common in 
‘some parts of South Africa, and has reecived 
the name of Aard-vark (earth hee” from the 
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column. J cannot better illustrate the pe- 
cullar condition of the tins of this ichthyo- 
lite, than by the webbed foot of a water-fow!l. 
The web or membrane in all the aquatic birds 
with which we are acquaiuted, not only con- 
nectas, but alsy covers the toces. The web or 
membrane in the fine of existing fishes ac- 
complishes a siintlar purpose ; it both con- 
necta and covers the supporting bunes or 
rays. Imagine, however, a webbed fout in 
which the tues — connected but not covered 
—present, as in skeletons, an upper and 
under surface of nuked bone; and a very 
correct idea may be formed from such a foot, 
of the condition of fla which obtained among 
at least one-half the ichthyolites of the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone. Whe supporting boues 


‘or roys seein to have been connected laterally 
by the membrane, but on both sides they 


presented bony and finely-enameltled sur- 
faces. In this siayolar clas of fish, all was 
bone with out, and all waa cartilage within ; 
and fue bone in every instance, whether in 


! the form of jaws or uf plates, of scales or of 
‘ rays, presented an external surface of ena- 


© The Oateale pia was cared trom head 
The head had 
ite platted mail, the body ite sealy roail, the 


mel.” 


. flus their mail of parallel and jyoinied bars ; 


the cutire suit glittered with enamel: and 
every plate, bar, and scale was dotted with 
mictoseapic points. Evers ray had ite canble 
or treble puncrslates| group; the markings 
liv as thickly in proportion te the fields they 
cover, aa the etzontar perforations in a lace 
wil; and the efleet, viewed Unrough the 
Glass, ia one of lightness and beauty." 


OSTRACEA: OSTREA. 


OSTRACION, A singular genus of fishes, 
distinguished fram all eubers by the bony 
erauyt or covering ino whieh they are en- 
veloped aad the species differing alse from 
cach othe: by certain peculiarities of torm, 
They ure termed Ostracions or Trunk fehes, 
The head ane body are covered with plates 
of bone, so united as to form an inteaide 
cutrass: leaving only the tail, fins. mouth, 
and a emall portion of the gill-openingy, ca- 
pable of nrattien, —all of which movable 
veg pass through openings af the ariadilio- 
the defensive comt ef mail ‘The vertetie 
tore leer ceenesgaactiy: fined trmetber. Uitte 
aroneventral tins, and the dursal ant anal 
gre still and place) tar back. “Phere is 
litle ech; Lburthbe we: isdarve.aned ala ones 
foo oft The surface ds atten ured with 
spines, Nearis all the species are natives 
of the Tashan aad Sinertesn eas; and sme 
are considered excebiont neh for the table. 
Noung ate known du the Bratesiy sons 


OSTRICH. UNtruthia.t The Ostrich and 
its allles, belongiuag to the cde.‘ soserea 
sre thistrayuishoil bs taving their wiogs but 
little developed ; and aceard: o.oo. astead 
of bebug denisens of the air, taev may be 
considered as cachasively lertestuial, Phey 
have wings, itis true. admirably adapted to 
assiet them in running ; but Chey are totally 
Incapable, by their inost cneriedic actica of 
rising Che bieds frown Che geetitel. >. 
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‘cunly in the auscuce of perfect wings, but, Muaniis ty cuntinue Ue pursuit as long ae | 
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in the charncter of the plumage, that the 


the air is manifested : for the barbs of the 
feathers have so little athesion to each other, 
that the oir can pass readily between them. 
It may indeed be suid, that while the Ostrich 
has the general outline and properties of a 
bird, it still retains many of the traita of a 
quadruped, and appears to fillup the chasm 
in nature which separates one claus of beings 
from another. No bird, however, is mure 
justly celebrated, not only from the beauty 
and value of its plumage, but also from its 
great size and peculiar habits. 


The Arnicas or Trre Osteicy (Struthin 
camelua vis from seven to eight feet hizh from 
the top of ita head to the ground : much of 
this, however, is made up by the great length 
of jtaneck. [t¢ heal is small, and beth it 
and the neck are destitute of frathers, having 
only a few senttered hairs. The feathers 
on the body afthe male hird are black : but 
on the female dusky ; those of the wings and 
tail are white, sometimes marked with black; 
andon each of the wings arc two spurs, about 
eno ineh Jong. The thighs are naked, and 
the legs hard and sculy. It has two very 
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large toes, of nnequal size: the largest, 
which ise the duside, isos. scn inches toms, 
ine'uding the ciaw: the cther, about far 
inches, is destitute of a ciaw. It inhabits 
the sandy aeacris ef Arabia and Africa, ia 
Jarce docks; eserywhere aveiting the pre-e 
mnee of Man. but net distiking the society 
ofother anitoaia The wings are furnished 
With loose ard dexitde plumes. The clegunce 
of these feathers, arising from their slender 
stems and the dismnited barbs, has occasiuned 
them to be prized in all ages; and ag they 
st] constitute a valuatte article ef com- 
merece, there is ne chanee of the Ostrich being 
Valwewed do romain uashisturbed, even dm cue 

deslate regions whieh he inhabits. ‘Tue 

hunting of this Bind is extranely laborivas, 
Sas he fy ta: switter Uven the dectest home. 
The mode adopecd ty the Aratians and 
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want of adaptation of these birds to flight In. 
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i 
possible, when the chase is taken up b 
another on a fresh hore, till the bird is 
wert down , which is the more readily done, 
as the Ostrich, Instead of pursuing a straight 
course, runs in a clreuitous direction. The 
Eurupean oporteman, we are told, after riding 
so that the bint «hall pass within shot, dis- 
mounts and brings it down with the rifle. 
In Sir James Alexander's Travels we read 
that the Kaftirs nimbly pursue the fleet and 
powerful Ostrich, and enelose him: when he 
snakes a rush ata part of the circle, kickin 
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not mortally and speedily assegaiedd. 

The Ostrich has a capacious crop, strong 
' gizzard, and voluminous intestines; feeds 
voracivusly on grain, grass, &c., anid ao ob- 
tuse is ite taste that it will swallow picces of 
leather, metal, wood, or any hand substances. 
‘Ia this it is probably guided ty the same 
instinct that leads the fowl to swallow 
gravel: for they are probably of use in us- 
sisting the action of the gizzard ins the 
redaction of the food. 
he saw one at Oran that swallowed. without 
/ any seeming inconvenience, several jeaden 
bullets, as they wer Unrewn upen the floor, 
scurchiug hat from the mould. The female 
lava from ten fa twelve cage in a hole in 
. the sand; and. although she dacs mot incu- 


eo. 


bate them continually, no bird hasa stronger . 


affection for ite offepring, or Watches its nest 
With more assiduity. Contrary to the ge- 
neral opinion, she always bruods over her 
egesat night, only leaving them during the 
huttert part of the dav. 
egxe fran the mest, the natives are very 
eareful neg to tuuch any with their hands, 
. am the parent birde are sure to discover ition 
their return, aot nut only desist from lay- 
ing any mere in the sane place, but tramiplc 
to pleews all theme that have been left; 
ther¢fere along sick is alwaye used to push 
them out of the nest. The eggs, which 
weigh ateuut three pounds each. are said ts 
be a great delicary, and are prepared for the 
table in varicus ware  Oetricher are pely- 
gamuus tarde; one male being generally 
een wath tweour three tfuinales, and same 

tiines With mure. Ene tame state they are 
trariabie and faisilisy tuwands persone whom 
ther khasew, but are often heme towants 
strangers. wim they wiil attempt te push 
dwn bs runing faci sadly upon them ; and 
on emereeding bn this effort, they not only 
pock at their fallen fue with theis beak, hut 
strike at ham with these feet with Cie uber 
Viedere. When thus engaged, they make a 
ferme himing aeierw and have their throats 
inflated aod mouths open, but at other titpes 
the? bave we kiad of cacaiing vuice. 

The species Haers cimericana, which by 
wu is caiied the Amencan Ostrich, in- 
halite varius parts of South Arteries to the 
southward of the equater, but be princigally 
fenudon the great piatua dn Burnes Ayres 
and the adjatning states. It differs exsen- 
tially, Meweosce dren Ube true Ostrich, having 
three tues buetead of teas te tsuch smaller ; 
ated ye -4 a uiifurns gray colour, ge xerpt ats 
the back, which hae a brown tint, The back 
and rump are furnished with lung frathera, 
hut nut uf the same rich and ovstly hind as 
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Dr. Shaw asserts that . 


In procuring the . 
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those of the former species. It is capable of | 


ereat epecd, and its running de accompanied 
with a singular motion of ite wings; cach 
being alternately ralved and ontatretehed, 
and then edepressed, It is taken by being 
chased on horseback, and catching it wit 
the dasso, or hy meana of balla connected by 
a strip of hide, and thrown in such a way as 
to entangle ita lega. 

In describing the habtes of this bird Mr. 
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Darwin tells us that" When several horee- 


men appear ina semicirele, it becomes con- 


out furiously, and clearing afl before him, if | founded, and does not know which way to 


escape. They generally prefer running 

agninest the wind ; yet at the first start they 

expand their wings, and, like a veesel, make 

all wail. On one fine hot day I saw several 
| Ostriches enter a bed of tall rushes, where 
they squatted concealed, ll quite closely 
/ approached. [Cis not generally known that 
/Ostriches readily tnke te the water. 
‘King informe me that at the bay of San 
Blas, and at Port Valdes in Patagonia, he 
naw these birds swimining aeverul times from 
island to island. ‘Phey ran inte the water 
. both when driven down toa point, and like- 
‘ wiew of their own accord * fit n not fright- 
“ened: the distance crossed was about 200 
r ds. When swimming, very ttle of their 

dics appear above water, aut their necks 
are extended a little forward : their progress 
is slow, On two occaalons, Io saw some 
Ostriches swimming across (he Cruz river, 
‘where its course was about HU yards wide, 
and the stream mpid. 

“The inhabitants who Jive in the country 
readily disthaguish, even ata distance, the 
cock bird from the hen. The former is 
larger and darker-coloured, and has a bigver 
head. The Ostrich. 2 betiewe the cock, emits 
aoingular dcep-tened hielug note. When 
Rrot LT heard it, standing in the mddat of 
ene sand-hiflahe. FE thoughe it waa mare 
by some wild beast, for it bs asound thatene 
catbhut tell whence it comes, or from how far 
distant. When we were at Bahia Blanes in 
the months of September and October, the 
exg:, in catraomfinary numbers, were found 
allover the countrys. Thev cither lic scat- 
tered single iit which case Chey are never 
hatched, and are catled by the Spaniards 
hunches oor they am collected Gogether inte 
ashaliow cucavetion, whieh forme the nest. 
Out of the four neste which TF saw, tlrve 
citained twonty two eggs carh, and the 
fourth (wents-msen. Pnoone day's hunting 
on hereback siats-four eggs were found 5 
forty-four of these were on two nests, and 
the remaining twenty ewattered huachos. 
Tie Gauchos unanimous!) affiem, and there 
jane reaeon to doubt (heir statement, that 


Mr. | 


the mate Gdrd alone hatehes the eggs, and, 
fur sme time afterwards accompanica the | 


young. The cock whens an 
very close; To have myself alinost ridden 
aver one. Et in asserted that at such thines 
they are ewramonalty flen«, aud even dan- 
gerous, and that they iove been known to 
altack a aan ion hyrseback, Crying to hick 
aud leap on him. The Ganches utani- 
teuely afficie thet several familice lay in 
one nest. 1 have been positively told, that 
, four or five hen birds have been seen tu go, 
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in the middle of the day, one after the other, 
to the same nest. Tomay add, also, that it is 
believed in Africa, that two females lay in 
ane neat,” 

Ataimecting of the Zoological Soctety of 
London (Feb. 23, d7) the Earl of Derby 
took an opportunity of noticing sume of the 
differences which appear to characterize the 
Strothious tribein their breeding, and which 
he believed were not generally known. 
Having shown that the Finu is strietly mo- 
nogamous, he obrerved that the 'Jieas, on 
the contrary, are clearly polyyamous; and 
with them the inale not only selects the 
place fur and forma the nest, but actually 
colleeta tugether in it the cys (which are 
frequently luld at randoms about the enclo- 
sure), and roll them along by inserting his 
teak between the egz and the ground, as a 
boy would roll a crichet-ball along by the 
nif of a long stick with a hooked end to it. 
He does this inorder that he may incubate 
them; and it has been observed that he 
thowa no signs of anver when the frinnles 
approach the nest. 


OTIDE. The name giventon family of 
birds the Bastards. Those which ure pe- 
culiar tothe Faster Herisphere and to Ans- 


tralia, dave the long neck satel teas, pont 
heads. and atroug fitnle of the Ostrich. okor 


the Buropean species, eee Bestann.: 


OTION, A genus of Pedunculated Cirri- 
podes, found ou the Tndian coast, comimienly 
attached to baiedings covercd by the 
The beady is eub-quadrate. supparted a 
fleshy pedicle with ao waping aperture | 


i Mose pe 
testacent 
he Aperture. 
(POLPTTITUS, 
wening to the family Seaenéda, inhabiting 
the Ind.an OQeoan and Atiantiiec costa of 
Asnerinn The O@dithua regaca or Sytpn- 


emer em Soe oe ee ee ce i 


in Valves, adhering near the cides of! 


A aub-genns of fishes he. | 


« 


TGR, is commands from oa foot te Atleen | 


inehes jong, bat iotien graws much tareer. 
The head and back ace brawn, wit tre- 
quently a tinge of greaniah ; faintly silvery 
with dneky specks atove the lateral line, 
which wradualty isappraron the «des; atid 
the under part in wholly of a clear white. 
The eves ate large sud pale yelow, 


There ; 


mre bw alfetg cntome tecth an the upper. 


jue Whichas also arial with a sinsle row 
of very smal) pobateed teath; and the tur der 
jaw ote turniebed wath mo row of enh 
teeth whiseds is chontted antert rly. The two 
docads are well separated, anil the second, 
aswell asthe caulal and anwl isin «sat 
parteeverd with srialiseales, Dr. Mewes. 
deacribing Obs species, cbeerves that dias on 
fish ala gwally appearance, wledewme anil 


well-tested, though rather sett De ix taken: 


both by the jase and sean, aneh ds broousht 
tothe New York market in great numters 
duting the ernuner monthe He bs called 
worth. nh, ae pone say, boca be dace tet 
pullrcry hand after he is hiked; er, as 
others allege, leemuse be souriag ica, whe 
fre fed opon fiieg. are weak bs ree ag f the 
tleleient aeasddanemt an that hia hah teal. 


sae 
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low rumbling or drumming kind, are ascribed 
by the fishermen to the Squetague. Whether 
the sound came from these fi-hee or not, it 
is certain, that during their reason, only, 
they may be heard from the bottom of the 


water, in places frequented by the weak- - 
fivh, and not elsewhere The swimming. . 
t: 


bladder is convertible into goud glue. 
have eaten ay fine blanc-mange made from 
it as from the isinglaas of the sturgeon.” 


OTTER. (Lutra rulyaris.; Thisaquatic 
quadruped is about two feet Jong froin the 
now tu the insertion of the tail, which is 
fifteen inehes more ; its heady in elongated 
and much flattened: the tail is flat une 
broad ; the Jegs are short and atrong, but ag 
joomely articulated ay to turn in every diree- 
tion while swimming, the feet broad, and 
the tors connected by a complete webs its 
structure ian consequently well adapted: for 
nu aquatic life : and it feeds almost entirely 
on fish, It swims and divea with great 
readiness, and with peculiar ense and ew 
gance of movement. Its teeth are sharp and 
atrotiz, and the tubercles Of the dolars very 
Pointed, gonedineation Neresegry to secure 
the prehension aged speedy destroction of 
their agae and slippervo pres. Tt hes @ 
black hose and iomg whiskers; the esea are 





erry: 


TTR, 


very sinall, and ninced nearer the nose tian 


‘an most other anunals; the upper jaw is 


aoeraser and broader than the lower; Uie ears 
emisih and erect; aad the skin ae j-refteeted 
by a cempact fur. witith © teists af two 
kinds of hair, the longer and stitter shining 
hairs, winh are gravish at the base and 
aorivh brown at the point, eomeesing ai 
extremely fine aude ft furef a okt gray 
eolour. brown at the tipo: the desler parts of 
the tactv, turer parts of the hinbs and the 
chaeks, are ot a brewnish-geay Unrotahi at. 
The @nter can be shoes sted, though, 
from its temadons lispoartion. tls dea tuok of 
muchditheoucs. Pmusdrtert i efketuaily, 
eo that the animal might be Gradned to catch 
fish or assist in ashing, iis moarmended 
that Cavey shoud fe proeuncd as young a4 
poositdes amt be fret tech with small pati acd 
water. “Khen bread and mick is fo be alter 
Natest withthe Geh, and the propertivn af the 
termer gradually inenased till thew are hod 
todas. entirdiy on bread and milk. Thev 
are Then tauek? te fetch and carry, as dua 
aie trained and when they are how ls to 
de thas wells leather feb sti ted with woul 
reamplaseyt se the Ching te te gotehedd : ches 
aoe ae wrefe aN ib et a lesgal m et, 


wood eMeastiscdh af Usk mika traget bee oak at. 


Certain pocnhiar moses wider water, of w Panay thoy are cout su¢o the water ofler 
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' Hving fish. Otters generally bring forth their 
young under hollow banka, on a bed of 
rushes, flags, or such weeds as the place 
affords in greatest quantities. They are 
always found at the edge of the water ; and 
when under the protection of the dam, ashe 
teaches them instantly to plunge into the 
, deep, and escape from their pursuers among 
, the rushes or weeds that fringe the stream ; 
: aad, exceptin the absence of the parent, they 
/ are not to be easily taken. When the Otter, 
_ in ite wild state, has taken a fish, it carries 
« it on shore, and devours the head and upper 
' parta, rejecting the remainder. The feinale 
produces four or five young in the spring of 
the vear. 

There are numerous inetances on record of | 
their being tamed and educated; one of 
which we copy, as iarly intcresting, 
from the Journal of the late Bishop licher : 

; * We passed,’ saye this exemplary prelate, 
, “to my surprise, a row of no lev than nine | 
‘; or ten large and very beautiful Otters, (we | 
if presume, of the species Lutra nair, F. Cuv.) | 
1, tethered with straw collars and long strings | 
i| to bamboo stakes on the banks (of the Matta : 
'! Colly) Sume were swimming abvut at the ‘ 
i] fall extent of their strings, or lying half in ' 
{' and halfout af the water ; others were rulling | 
{ themselves in the sun on the sandy bank, 
*\ uttering a shrill, whistling noise, as if in| 
“* play. was told that most of the fishermen 
. in this neighbourhood kept one or more of 
' these snimals, who were almost aa tame as. 
?, dogs, and of great use in fishing : sometimes 
driving the shoals into the nets, sometimes 
! bringing out the larger fish with their teeth. 
- J wasmuch pleased and interested with the 
sight. Ic has always been a fancy of mine 
that the poor creatures whom we waste and 
persecute te death, for no catuse bul the gra- 
tification of our cruelty. might by reascuable 
' treatment be made the suurces of abundant 
_ amusement and advantage tu us." 

Jo the older annals uf sporting tn this 
country, (Xter-hunting holds no incunsider- 
ahle place ; and it is cven still practised oc- 
casionally with dogs captclally trained fur 
the sport. ~ When the (Mtcr is found,” says 
Mr. Beil (Hist. of Brit. Qquea.s, “the scene 
se ipaigh bcaninco be 9 animated. He instantly 
takes the water and dives, rewaining s long 
time underneath it. and rising at a consider- 
able distance from the place at which he 
dived. Then the anxicus watch that is kezt 
for his rising te ° went,’ the sicady purpose 
with which the dogs follow and bait hin as 
he swims, the atieupta of the cunning beast 
toe drown his amaliante bs diving whilet they 
have fastened on hit, the laying of the 
howads. the crits of the hunters, and the 
Berce and dogged resolution with which Une 

: iow quarry holies hh purewers at 
.i ng «rrenesometimes fain) wounds, 
aad heiding on with unilieching prriinacity 
even to the leet, miuet allogether form « 
eee a6 animated and exetiing as tine verbet 
inieresiiog paorr ce 
Bowedatx A te hers se cxmaiipertescut ie the 
Lamsbogh: as Cran tone, Hegent’s Park, in 1606 , 
bey Jane Hut, Head prt; wee reed al 
; 6 leewting of tbe abety, March M4. iedt : 
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“Phe female Otter was presented to the 


Society by Lady Rolie on the 4th of February, 
1840, being apparently at that time about 
three months old. She remained without 
a male till the 11th of March, 13446, when a 
large male was presented to the Society by 
the Rev. P. M. Brunwin, of Braintree, Eescx, 
in whose possession it had been for some 
months, and had been kept in a cellar. Hie 
weight when first taken was twenty-one 
pounda, but he was not above half that 
weight when he arrived at the Gardena, 
having wasted much In confinement, and 
become very weak in the loins, from which 
he soon recovered after his arrival. About 
amonth after his arrival there was a con- 
tinual chattering between him and the female 
soring the night, which lasted for four or 
five n ghta i but they did not appear to be 
uarrelling. Nothitg further was observed 
n their snanners or ian the appearance of 
the female to make me think she was with 
young, until the morning of the 13th of 
August, when the keeper that has the charge 
of them went to give them a fresh bed, which 
he dues once a week 7 while in the act of | 
pulling out the old bed he observed two 
young ones, apparently five or six days old, ; 
and about the aize of a full-grown rat: he | 
iminediately put back the bed, with the 
young on it. and ict them. On the Jist the ° 
mother removed them to the second sleep- . 
ing-den, at the other end of their enclosure, 
and several times after she was oleerved to 
remove them from one end of the house to 
the other, by pushing them before her ona 
hittle straw: her object in removing them 
appeared te be to let them have a dry bed: 
on the ith of September they were first seco 
out of the house ; they did not gu into the 
water, but crawled about, and appeared very 
feet. 

“Cn the ath of September they were first 


ae ee 


the water: they did not dive into the water 
Uke the mother, but went into fe like a dog, 
with thelr head above water, anil It wae nut 
until the middle of October that they were 
obeerved to sag iuta the water like the 
old ones. On the sand of Decensher the 
water was let out of the pond forthe purpose 
of clvaning it, which is dene once an week 1 
the animals were ehut up in their steeping- 
den, but they let thetneclves out when the 
ferod waa but half full of water, and the 
young voes got inte itand were not able to 
Suut without seelstance; aller they had 
tin the water ane tuinutes the mother 
appeared very suxtuus to get them out, aod 
tnwic several attermpe to reach them 
the sitle of the pund where she was standing: 
but this she wae not able to do, ae they were 
met within her reach. After making several 
atiempte in thie manoer without suceess, ehe 
plunged law the water to them. aod been 
to play with owe of them fir a shart time, 
ond put her bead clos tu Ste mars, 0s If abe 
wae tnaking 1) umicretand what she mwant, . 
the wrat tomes abe made @ epring out uf | 
the pemd, wilh te young ome holding on by 
tte far at Une rmet of the tall with tte tenths 5 
having safety fausdest it, oe gut the other oul 
ia the same mamerr: this che did arveral | 
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. times as if upright in the water. 





times durin 


' young ones kept going into the water as fast 
. as she got them out. Sometimes the young 
held on by the fur at her sides, at others by 


that at the tail. As soon as there was suffi- 
clent water for her to reach them from the 
side of the pond, she took hold uf them by 


: the eara with her mouth, and drew them out 


of the pond, and led them ruund the pond 
clows to the fence, and kept chattering to 
them, ae if she was telling them not to gu fit 
the pond again.” 


The Assaican or Canana Otten (Lutra 
fatarina’ resembles the European especies, 
but is considerably larger. Both have .a 
habit peculiar to these animals: this is 
sliding or climbing to the top of a ridge of 
snow in winter, or a sloping moist bank in 
eunaner, where, lying on the belly, with the 
fore legs bent backwards, they give them- 
sclvee an impulse with the hind legs that 
enables them to glide swiftly down the 
eminence. This sport they continue for a 
long time. The colour of the whole body, 
except the chin and throat, which are a 
peat white. is a glossy brown. Many are 
caught for the sake of their skina, which are 
very dense and fine, and are much extcemed. 
The common mode of taking them is b 
sinking a steel trap near the mouth of their 
burrow. 


The Ska-Orren( Enhydra letria\isa much 
larger species than the preceding, and pre- ' 
sente such moditications cf its palmated fcet, | 
and of its teeth, as te form the tvpe of a 
distinet: sub-genus | Fadydrn), which con- 
neets the Ouer with the Seal. It weighs 
from seventy to cighty pounds. Ite colour 


® quarter of an hour, as 
} 
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when in full season iy perfectly black ; at 


other times of a dark brown. It has six 
incisors in the upper, and four in the lower 


, jaws the grinders being broad, and well 


adapted fur breaking crustactous animals. 


‘ Ft runs very swiftly, and swims with extreme 


cclerity, either on ite back, sides, ur some- 
The hind 
feet resemble thuse of a ecal, and have a 


membrane skirting the outside of the ex- , 


tector tee, like that ofa gouse. tis exclu- 


_aively found between the forty-ninth and 


asiatieth degrees north latitude, on the north- 


| Western conste of North America, and the 
shores of Kanitechatha aud the adjuvining 
‘ islands. It ts caught by placing a nct among 
' the aca-weed, or by chasing it tn boats, The 
‘ fernale brings forth but one ata birth, and 
- is extremely sedulous in her attention to 


her offspring, playing with and fondling it 
in various ways. The Sea-titter haunts sea- 
washed rocks, lives moetly in the water, and 
Approximates to the scale mare than te che 


’ Otters in ite habits. The flesh of the pee od 
! Ren-Unters ts sald ta he very delicate foud, 


mt untike lemb. The Kamtechatdaies, on 


' whose coaste these animals are chi fiv willed, 


exchange the ahine with the Rosans for 
thove of the fox and sable, and the Husian 
merchants ell them principally tu the 
Chinese, with whom they are in creat re- 
quest. atl who pay for them at the rate of 

moecventy to a hundred soubles och. 


; Thle great price, and the great distvace from | rump, scapulars, wing-coverts, belly, 
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where they are vubtained, are the obvivus 
reasons why so few arc seen in the European 
market. Sir George Simpson tells use that 
since 1614 the Russians have sent to market | 
from California the enormous number of 
at See ete: besides a large supply of 
ur 5. 


OUNCE. [See Jaavar.} 


OUZEL, or RING OUZEL. (Turdus | 
torquatus.) This bird is somewhat er. 
than the Blackbird, which it much resembles | 
in its genera) habits. Its general colour is ; 
dull black ; each feather margined with ash - 








MiG SUSE (T NL TS TOP. aTTS.)} 


gray. the bill is dusky; corners of the « 
mouth and inside yellow; eyes hazel ; and 
the legs dusky brown. The breast of the . 
male is distinguished by a crescent of pure | 
white, which almost surrounds the neck : { 
on the female this crescent is much less con- 
spicuous, and in some birds it is wholly 
waucng. Ring Ouzels are found in various ' 
parts of this kingdom, chiefly in the wilder 
and more mountainous districts. The female 
builds her nest in the same manner and in 
the same situations as the Blackbird. and 
lays four or five eges of the same colour. 
Their fued consists of insects and berries. 


The Water Ovzer, or Diercr, (Cinclas 
aquoticus), isa binl of a very retired nature, 
resorting to small brooks and rivulets which 
flow rapidly amung stones and fragments of 
rocks in nilly cuuntries. There it may be 
ecen perched on the top of a stone in the 
midst uf a torrent. in a continual dipping 
inntion, whilst watching for its food, which 
cunsists of small fishes and Insects. The 
Rev. George Gerdton mentiune that in some 
ot the rivers of the north of Seutland it is 
vticy partial to and destroys the spawn of the 
Sea Trout: Seine truttd', from which it most 
wobabiv has obtained its nu enviable place 

the fullowing ancient distich : 


“ The Gordon, the guile, and the swutrr-craw 
Are che three worst ails that the Moray ever saw.° 


The Corlons being one of the Highland clans, 
famed for their incursions in former times ; 
and the guile being a weed, very destructive 
in camn-Selds. The upper parts of the head 
and neck are deepish rusty brown ; the sree 
an 
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parts is distincUy edged with huary 
‘he breast, fore part of the neck. and throat 
are of a snowy white, and the black and 
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white on the belly are separated] by a rusty | 
brown. The lege are short and strong ; the . 
claws curved: and Ure toes are dietinetly 
parted, without any membrane between to 
jun them. Is forme its nest in the holes of 

uke; and lays ive egg. uf a whitiah colour, 
elightty tin with red. “ The moet ein- 
gular traitin iteacharaciter,” observes Dew ick, 
* is that of ite possessing the power of walk - 
ing, (ur sjuest of its prey on the pebtdy bottom | 
of a siver, and with the same ease as oun dry 
land.” Ugaon this“ traie’ we fiod Mr. Wa- 
terton thus comierating : * This is the bint - 
whine etipje ed sul aquatic pranks have ect 
the Jawsof gravity as deflance, by breaking 
through the genera) mandate which hae or- 
dained that things lighter thaw water shall 
rise towards o> surfacn, and that Chings that 
ase beavicr shal) sink benrath i * Ifthe 
Water-ttasceh, which ie speciteaily byhter 
than water. can manage, UF seme tohareut 
paces, fer wack om the ground af the le dtom 
afm rivulet, thea then ie great trae tw 
Dept Chad we, whe are beaver Uhan ait, mar, 
any day, tise ap inks it, unamisted by artifi- 
cual apparatus, such ae wings, Jas, sican, uf 
Gr wows stall.” 

OVIS. ‘See Kamer: 

OVCLA, A genucof Motlaewa. inhablting 
the Indian and Chtnes: eas. Sheli oldeng, 
woth ef agate sgertizr, theo cute of wise’: 
ins potter specie art ee tnuch bengaheme) ae tet 
make 14 fuetturm of epiniiie-shagal , omtes 
hip creaulstesd, inner sje smooth. The ad: 
frail be furnieherd with tens fentacnia, hatieg 
yee at the treat on ednel) propartiore, che Ube 
wpe; mentic atl Fort iarge 7 the forint 
hew ewes, haviug valy aoe tte. 


FOWL (resis Uke weoetnim® remacrh, 
thal (rote eas te cseskeved ae oe hited if 
returned hhawke. 2iffs sing, oe Linnweae Lee 
dian cvevt. Crone, Cheese tise in the ears roan - 
ner eo Moths differ frues Hutteiier, Ue roe 
fbeiag cioefly muctureal, ated the oibss di- 
trsal They are dhetingulehed b> barin, 
@ ine ge teed 5 grees peutecting © yes diver ten 
ferwerts. wen§ mervitsdesd with a circle ae 
tiiw uf ime Ged Gelicate fralbess, covering 
Ain tonne od Glan fk aed the opening of Ube 
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enya strong hooked bill; crooked claws 4 | 
and a downy plumage, gencrally apotted or 
barred with different shades of brown or 
yellow, The feet are chicfly remarkable for 
the power possessed by the external toc, of | 
being turned either backwards or forwards, ; 
Unable to bear the brighter light of the sun, | 
the Owl retires to some lonely retreat, where 
it pnsecs the day in silence and obscurity 4 , 
but at the approach of evening, when all . 
nature is desiruas of repos, and the amaller - 
auimals, which are ite principal food, are | 
vecking Cheir nestling places, the Owl comes | 
forth from its lurking holes in quest of prey. : 
Iw cyes are admirably adapted for thie 
purpose, being so formed as to distinguish 
objects with greater facility in the dusk than 
in broad daylight. Its flight is low and 
silent dusing ite nocturnal excursivns, and . 
when It rests, it do then only known by the 
frightful and reiterated cries with which it 
intwrrupta the silence of night. If furcesd 
from his retrvat during the day, his flight is 
broken and interrupted and he be somethines 
attended by numbers of muall birds, who, 
secing his embarrassment, pursue him with 
him with their 
Morements ; while the Clwl remains por rehed 
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oupam the branch of a tree, and regards Use 


asectnbled yroup with all Cie appearance of 
mockery and affectathen. There are same 
species of Cele, however, able to fly, and sec 
distinctly inopendar. Andwe may remark 
further, that although the So ized are daa- 
wed be teu reful sont @ Hehs. they che not, ae 
eine haw jmagivect, sw beatin the darkest 
Their visbon, gencraliy speaking, ie 
clearest fn the dusk af the cvening. at the 
dawning ef the mserning, or be moonlight, 
when they are net tocummeled cither by 
fen puch of too btthe hand: Overt faculty of 
aneeturtal Vier diSering constlceabiy, hew- 
civrlin aiffvrent apectes , ome eccing with 
exquisite acutencees in the ghean of nicht, 
whe others invarish!$ roam abrvead at carl 
morn or in the shades of arrning Their 
hearing be very acute, and Uaeir plimage 
wht aud toe enabling them te fy without 
bole, and Una ty cume on Ubelr gery to an 
uncapectedd meuner. They feed on enall 
tunis, snore, rate, and mothe, swallowing 
them ebtize, and ces g ug the tecfigestihtle 
paris an the form of emall balis | They breed 
tn Sesuree auf packs, dp ould Hadhlinge, ar bn 
hodoe of treme, the female laying from two 
Geert eggs: ated Uaey are found tn crery 
pact ef the glute. 

Mr. Hewiteon. im hie ‘ Ufuetrations of the 
Beeaat Teale, resnarkea thatthere iba trong 
an} jerfert eundiadity aneenget Une eure uf 


One different apevie of ele which we could 


scerreds @xpect tis fd it the egge uf bards 
whieh aifics fruaiess there nouech in their 
fieale df teeedyog. “Pt. eggs of Cia species 
which ere dcjassted in the boibowe cf old 
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be beenmad Hight of des att the pelting orn, 
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bog greg I. The Pagel Cards + eho 
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plete, and who during the day, with their 
eyes half shut, present a great appearance 
of gravity) have « large external car, and 
large and complete disca around the eyca, 
%. The Horned Owls, in which the external 
ear is smaller, but the discs around the eyes 
otlll large; and in which the head {is fur- 
nished with two feathery tufte, resembling 
‘horns. 3. The Hawk Owls, in which the 
external ear is very smal), the facial discs 
are wanting, and the feathery tufts absent. 


The Bars Own. (Strir flammen.) The 
_ Common White, Barn, or Screech Owl fs so 


; that ever 
‘ history. 


t fo alee spread through the tem- 
_ perate and warmer regions of 


urope, but 
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le not found tn the higher latitudes. It is a 
moat beautiful species. though, from the fre- 
quency of its appesrance, but little attended 
to. The Barn Vwi is about fourteen inches 
in length. The head and upper parts of 
_ the body are of a fine pale orange-colour, 
” glightly marked by small scattered chestnut- 
_ coloured spote: the feathers of the upper 


ted towarda thelr tips, finely apripkled with 
Nackish transverse specks; while dewn the 
shaft of cach runs a short series of alternate 
black and white oblong spota: the face is 
white, but the ruff elegantly edged by a 
rufous verge intermixed with white; ‘the 

vil) feathers barred with pale brown, and 
; the tall slightly crossed by brownish freckles. 


The whole under parts arc white, scanctimes , 


> marked hy « few small dusky quite. Cera- 
sionally in this species the under parts are 
| pcHowish. The loys ave feathered! or plumed 
to the tues, which are covered with fone hair. 


It conceals (tecif ty dsv in decp recesses | 


among iv) -clad rufns in antique church 
* tewers, In the hollow of old trees, in barns, 
hay-Jofts. aod ther out-houws. Towants 
twilight at quite ite perch, and takes a re- 
"gular circuit ruaud the felts. skiroming 
along the ground in spe of Geld mic, rats, 
motes, ahrews, and large inseets Dharing 
the time the guunsg ase on the nest, the maic 
and female alternately sally ust and leat 
the fields with the regularity of a spaniel. 
As won as they have ectasd their pros the 
return with it in their clawe, b.toa. at is 
heccmary to shift tb inte their bill, they al- 
ways alight for that puryane on the rouf, 
_ before User attempt te enter Uneir aert. 
Mr. Watertun (to whore intelligent ne- 


marke we are ww much indcited and whe | 


, never faile to 
thered tritee in thet proper lights 


aw Nees etwas 


pat the services of the foa- 
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; well-known an inhabitant of this country, | 
village le acquainted with its ! 


_ parte of the back and the wing-coverts arc , 


tens hist wever much it may be associated with \ 


oy 
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477 | 
' yeaders that “if this useful bird caught {te | 


, food by day, instead of hunting for it by i 
: night, mankind would have ocular demon- 
stration of ite uthlity in thinning the country i 
1 of mice; and it would be protected, and | 
i encouraged, everywhere. It would be with | 
: ue what the [bis was with the Egyptians. | 
) When it has young, it will bring a mouse to . 
, the nest every twelve or fifteen minutes. ! 
| But, in order to have a proper idea of the | 

enormous quantity of mice which this bird | 
; destroys, we must examine the pellets which : 
; it ejects from its stomach in the place of its 
! yetreat. Every pellet containe frum four to , 
; «ven skeletons of mice. In sixteen months 


es 


(from the time that the spartment of the 
owl on the old gateway was cleaned out, | 
there has been a deposit of above a bushel of 
pellets... . When farmers complain that . 
the Barn Owl destroys the eggs of their | 
pisenns. they lay the saddle on the wrong 
surse. They oucht to put it on the rat. 
Formerly I could get very few young pigeons 
till the rats were excluded effectually from 
the dovecot. Since that touk place, it has 
produced a great abundance every year, 
theuch the Barn Owls frequent it, and are 
eneoursged all arvund it. The Barn Owl 
merely resorta to it for repose and conceal- . 
iment. If it were really an enemy to the 
i dovecut, we should eee the pigeons in com- 
: Mation as svon as it begins its evening Hight; 
i but the pizeons heel it net : whereas, if 
sparrow-hawk or hobby should make its 
appearance, the whole community would be - 
, uP at once; proof sufficient that the Barn 
Owl isnot looked upon aa a bad, or even a 
suspicivus, character by the inhabitants of 


. 





' the duvecot,’ 
|. Many other species, more or less resembling 

. the Barn Owl, are found in different parts of 
_ the temperate regions of the globe. 


The Tawxy Own. (Syrnism aluco.) This 
‘bird is about the size of the Barn Owl Its 
bill is white ; its eyes dark blue: the ra- 
‘ diaterl feathers round the eves are white, | 
* fincly streaked with brown: the head, neck, 
back, wing-coverts and scapulars are tawny 
brown, @nely dotted with dark brown and 
‘black: on the wing covers and scapular 
are wveral large white spots, regularly . 
. tee sas ty firtn three rows: the quill- 
feathers are marked with alternate bars of 
Light and dark brown; the breast and belly * 
are pale yellow, with narrow dark streaks | 
puns duwnwards, and crowed with simi- 
; ones: the legs are feathered duwn to the © 
foes: the claws large, much hooked, and | 
white — This is the (owl that hoots by night, | 
and sharply gives cut the repeated cry of | 
tee -wrdet, particufariy in eold ba Sidon 
When these birds are shght!y dudurbed amid 
their sluinters in the vast and sultary woods, 
they wtih utter an inward tremulous hooting i 
of tar tche, the subdued and glouny shivering ¢ 
of which is pevuliacly horritic. 
there ary some lovers of nature, it seeme, © 
-eio an of a differrnt opinion: or Mr \) 
* Pbewiteon would net thus express himaerclf: { 
* jhis is the Owl frum which issues forth | 
shot luud melancholy sound af night, which, 
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i 
y; ey 
that “the Tawny Owl usually lays ite eggs 


| 





. a . 
5 joc chine 


j . gobline in the minds of ot! others, la ertremely 
le to the car that le fond of nature's 
ivan sounds.” The same writer telle us 





I in a hollow tree, sometimes in the holes of 
iy rocks, and occasional! in the deserted nest 
of some other bird; they are round, le 

| bright, and glossy, from three to five 
{: Bumber, and are deposited at irregular aa 
‘ tervals, the first being sat upon as soon as 
i! aid: the young of the same nest differ in 
cuneey uence very considerably in their «ize. 


fi 
i The GQreat Horsev Ow. CBado Vir- 
A aggre The Great Horned or Eagle Owl 
but little inferior in size to the Golden 
f Eagle: and is very destructive to young 
‘i fawna, hares, rabbita, rata, moles, reptiles, 
>) partridges, grouse, and uther game. It is 
") found in the mountainous parte of Ceutral 
Europe, and in almost every quarter of the 
7 United States ; frequenting decy forest glens, 
‘and making its nest in the flwsures of roe aed 
‘tT ruined castles, Aco: but in Britain it nea 
ps been very rarcly seen. “Along the moun- 
ii tainvus shores of the Ohio, and amidst the , 
» deep forests of Indiana,” says Wilson, © this 
‘ ghostly watchman has frequenthy warned 
tne of the approach of morning. and amuse 
1 me with his singular exclamations, sume- 


ij, thes sweeping dewn and arvumd my fire, ! 


4 uttering a loud and sudden 


: strikingly resembles 


4 


Wag C? 
' Wangh ©! sufficient to have alarmed a 
, whole garrigon. Be hae other vecturnal 
sclos, nye leas me hwlinus, 
the half-suppiresscid | 
1, eexvao of a penon suffocating, or throttled, : 
and cantat tailof being exceedingly enser- 
faiuing te @ boncly benighted traveller, in 
hic unndst ofan Indian wilderness!" * There 
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ret Pures ‘owe 
is samething in the character of the Owl 
rectus, wittary, and mysteriones, sanething | 
w decurdent tn the tunes af ite wer, heard | 
uals amut the lemme and ghoum of night, | 
ard ia the must ienciy and sryupdte sed 
sstuntacne, me te have eteungly bmypreemes! the 
tints of tuankiod ip grncral with seta: 
Unne of see and aldvesrresre of Ue alode 
trite, The ports have indulged freely ie 
thie general prejudice > and tia Uerds deacrip- 
(iene cmt delineetions of niudaight etertes 
tad ghemy acues 4 mature, the Od be 
generally introdwerd tes heighten Use horror 
wt the ate. Tenersner and euperrtiition, 
in ald ages and to ac) evasteles, Hatch to the 
' ; 
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Ulack. 
one of which very | i which are larger and rounder than those of . 
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volce of the Owl, and even contemplate its 
physi nom . with fecllugs of disgust and a 
ind of fearful awe.” “Nothing le a more 
effectual cure fyr superstition than a know- 
ledge uf the gencral lawe and productions of 
nature; nor more forcibly leads our re- 
flectiuns to the first, great, self-existent Cara ! 
of all, to whom our reverential awe ba then 
humbly devoted, and not to any of hie de- | 
pendent creatures. With all the guess 
habits and ungracious tones of the Owl, the 
is nothing in this bird supernatural or mye ; 
terlous, or more than that of a elmple bird - 
of prey, formed for feeding by night, like | 
many other animals, and of reposing by day. | 
‘Lhe harshness of its voice, occasioned hy the | 
width and capacity of ite throat, may be in- 
tended by Heaven as an alarm and warning 
to the birds and animals on which it preys | 
to secure Itself from danger. The vuices of 
all carnivorous birds and animals are also | 
obeerved to be Hnioe and hideous, probably 
for this very pu Its general colour 
! $s ferruginous, var ais with larger and smaller 
epote and markings of brown, black. and: 
‘gray, tagether with innumersble minute 
specks, The larger wing and tail feathers 
are Gtecurcly varied by dusky transverse 
bars: the bill be Ulack : the cyes very large, 
and ofa gohicn-orange colour: the lege are 
, Short and atrong, thickly clothed down to 
j the very claws with fine downy plumes; and 
the claws are extremely large, strong, and — 
It rarely Jays more than two epg, 


a hen, and of a reddish-brown colour, with . 
i darker blutches and varicgations 


The Grrat Ssowy Owe. (See nia nyctea.) 
This is ane of the most beautiful of all the | 
species, on account Of ita spowy whiteness | 
and in aze it nearly equals the Eagle (wl, 
which it alec rreinbles in ite general habits. 
It ts une of the hardicet of all birds, and is 
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fonnd In very high northern latitudes of both | 
the Old and New World, obtaining bts food 
and raring ite yeung among rocky muun- 
tains and islancde, in apite cf all the vicinsd- 
tudes of temperature and erason. ‘The bill 
je hewhed ithe a hawks, with tiff feathers 
Joke hades pertrrck its base, reflected’ furwand | - 
anal tight yollew trnies, The head, whole 
Ledy, @ings, aod tall, are of a pure white: | 
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on the top of the head are numerous small 
brown apota; the upper part of the back is 
marked with transverse Hnes of dusky brown; 
a few dusky spots are on the covert-feathers 
_ of the wings; but withinside they are barely 
. white; and the lower part of the back 
apotiess : the middle feathers uf the tall have 
a few spote on each side the shafts of the 
feathers: the legs and feet are covered with 
white feathers; and the claws are long, 
atrong, black, and sharp pointed. The 
Snowy Owl, it is supposed, used tu breed on 
some of the Shetland Islands, but ts nowa 
very rare visitor to any part of the British 
Telands. 


The Benrowine Ows.. (A thene cunicula- 
ris.) This singular species is widely spread 
through the Amezican continent, and ts pe- 
culiar to it. Tt inkabite the burrows of the 
mariwnot, viscacha, and other eamall rodent 
animals; and when these do not prevent 
_ thenmaeclves, it makes excavations fur itelf, 
This is a small bisd, its length not exceeding 
ten inches. 


OX: OXEN. The general designation for 
the different species and varieties of the 
ruminant quadrupeds belonging to the genus 
oe; generically distinguished by having 
sinooth hallow horns, directed sideways, and 
their curving upwards or forwards in a 
ecrnilunar form ; body thick and heavy ; 
tail king, terminated by a tuft of hair; and 
four inguinal mamma. The male of this 
genus is called a BULL; the female, a Cow ; 
and the young,a Catro The name of Os is 
' given bo the castrated male, and he is called 
an @r-calfor Bull-calf until he is a twelve- 
month old; a Steer until he is four years 
old, and after that an Cr or Bullock. 

Traly dues Mr. Bell, in hie * History of 
Hritish Quadrupeds. say, “Of all the uni- 
mals which have been reduced inte the im- 
mediate service wf man, the Ox bs without 
eweption that to which he is most ladebted 
for the variety and extent of ite meaus of 
unfulness. Ir he qualitica of the Dug are 
of a higher and more intellectual character, 
and bring it inte clser communication with 
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tnan een eavial being; and if the Horse, as - 


eo beast at burden and of draught, serve wore 
toe his immediate personal assistance ; the 
On surpasses these sid all others in the 
devotion of ite powers while living, and Uhe 
appropmation of every part of Uhe body 


when dead, to the wants, the comforts, amd | 


the luxuries of his ow ner.” “ This univernol 
utility of the animal,” he adkis, * appears te 
have been very suon detected, and we tnd 
comequentiy that its dunrestication consti- 
tuted one of the earliest triumphs «f human 
autharity aver the natural inatinets and 
hahite of the brote creation. That thie ctent 
tovk place before the floud, and induced 
even theo that propensity to a pest oral lise 
which hae ever been characteristie of man 
tn his Jes cultivated state, wherever the li- 
' ate wae such as to eseourage or pormil it, 
i we have the Sacred Writings to attest; for 
" we are toltt that Jubal, the een of Lamech, 
' wae the father or ancester ‘al each ag Dee 
in tents, and of such as have cate 5 Prom 

the Ume when the famiiy of Noah loucd 


ee 
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from the Ark, in every quarter of the earth 
which hin varted and multitudinous Gescend- 
ants have cultivated, the Ox has been reared . 
: aa the most useful and important aid to the 
necessities uf imankind. In Egypt it was 
the object of worship; and after the Israel- 
ites had teft that seat of idolatry, when they 
theinselves were disposed to lapse into that 
high and rebellious offence against the Ma- 
| Jeaty of Heaven, it waa in the form uf a golden 
calf that they modelled the object of their 
absurd and impious rites.” 

It has been the general opinion that the 
domestic races of our cattle are originally 
sprung from the Bos bubalus, the Indian and 

urupteap Buffalo; but some treat of them 
, as arising from the aurochs or wild cattle of 
; Germany and Puland. Baron Cuvier, how- 
‘ever, differs from both these suppositions, 
‘and considers our present cattle identical 

with s species no longer caisting in « wild 

. state, but which has, by the exertions of ’ 
-man,as in the instance of the camel and 
. dromedary, been for agcs entirely subjected 
, to his power. The remains of this animal 
_ have been fuund in a fossil state, and it iv 
- upon the comparison of these remains with 
' the skeleton of the auruchs, the buffalo, and 
‘ our domestic races, that Cuvier founded his 
: gpinion, 











The Common Ov (Boe taurus) has a flat . 
forehead, longer than it is bruad, and round 
horns placed at the two extremities of a pro- 

‘ jecting line which separates the front from 
‘the occiput: the horns, however, differ a0 
tauch in their fonn and direction in the . 
tntnerous varieties which domestication has 
prajuced in this species, that no specific | 
, Character can be based upon them. The 
‘cylours of these animals are extremely va- 
triable, being redelish, white, gray, brown, 
‘black, &c. From what apecies the present 
‘ paeful and valuable demestivated breeds owe 
their erigin, it would be very difficult to de- 
terinine ; but it is certain that their utility 
‘was well known to mankind in the very in- 
! fancy of society, and that they still form the 
basis of the wealth of many countries, where 
the peupie aulmist and Ruurish in proportivn 
te the cultivation of their lands and the 
nuralwr of theircattie. Throughcut a great 
part of the world, the flesh of the Ox ts the 
priucipal article af animal fowd ; while from 
the milk of the Cow, of itself an almost in- | 
Vispensable part of cur diet, are manufac. | 
ture! chee-e and butter. There ou, indeed, - 
searcely any part of this animal that is not - 
ucefil te mankind: the skin, the horns, the , 
twertea, the Uheawt, the hair,— nay, the verv 
refuse of all these, —each and all have their 
xparate tues, Thoush at the present day, 
in thas country, the Ox is fess used for the . 
urpeens of agrivultural labour than it was 
onuerty, in many parts of the world the 
practice stil] remaina: and wherever it pre- 
veils to any extent its excellence is uni- 
sersally felt and acknowledged. The periad 
af gestation of the Cow is nine months; and 
the young. dike that of the home, is rery i 
~erfect and Vigorous soon after birth, hough 7 
tends the eur of Che mother fur @ con- i 
siderable time. Lt attains ite full vigour in + 
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, three years, and the term of ite natural life 
i is about fourteen. 
! The climate as well as the pasture of Great 
Britain le excellently adapted to the mode- 
i Fate nature of these animals; and the ver- 
_ dure and fertility of our pase are perfectly 
' waited to their manner of feeding ; for, being 
, destitute of the superior fore-tecth, they 
‘ love to graze in high and rich pastures: nor 
} do they seem to very choice as to the 
; Quality of their food, provided they have 
; of herbage. For 
, this reason, in our Engiieh pastures, where 
{: the grease is rather high and flourishing, than 
i‘ suceulent and nutritious, the Cow thrives 
i! admirably ; and there is nv part of Europe 
in which this anima) grows larger, yields 
more milk, or fattens sooner. 
In the Inlands and Highlands of Scotland 
{ the breed of Oxen ie very small, and the 


ways an abundant supp! 


we 


majority of them black. They are very light, 
} 
f 
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1 Rios L. 
and traverse with great case the bogey 
ground which abounds in these parts. They 
are said te derive their name of Aylor oxen 
from the Isianders having to cn the Lyles 
: ot ferries on their way to the market. Thou- 
wands of these are annually driven lo market, 
+ and the ferries have frequentiy very strong 
| currents through which the animals are 
’ mete to o8 in. : 
i The varieties produced by domestication 
| and climate are alowet innumerable: but 
H the principal hinds in this cruntry are thus 
‘ deeribed by Mr. Youatt. “ The breeds :f 
$ cattle. as they are now found in Cress Britain, 
, ate almost as varivus as the suil of the dif- 
1 ferent districts, or Che fancies of the breeders. 
{ They have, however, been very cunveniently 
| chased accunding to the comparative cize of 
t 
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the horns: the long hore originally, oo far 


as ont country be cunerrned, frum Lance- | fire derived. 
Mr. Heahewsil of ° intermi 


ehire, teach imperored by 
Laiutershire. ond oetat ished through the 
greater pert of the mildias:) ceccaesthes ; ~. the 





proved In Durham, mostly cultivated in the 
northern cuuntica and in Lincolashire, and 
many of them found in every part of the 
kingdom, where the farmer attends much 
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to le dairy. or a ta supply of milk is 
wanted ;—and the middle horns, not de- 
rived from a mixture of the two prereding, 
bul a distinct and valuable and beautifal 
breed, inhabiting principally the north of 
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Nevon, the cast of Sussex, Herefordshire, 


> Gloucestershire: and of diminished bulk. ; 
end with esmewhat different character, the | 

calile of the Souttish aud Welsh mountains, | 
| The Alderncy, with her crumpled horn, is 
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found on the southern coast, and. ia smaller 
numbers, in gentlemen's parks and pleasure: | 
vunds every where; while the pulled of 
lew catile prevail in Suffolk and Nor. |! 
‘ folk, and in Galloway, whence they were; 
Thee, hiuwever, hare been + 
fel in every powible way They | 
1 are found pure only in thrie cathve districts, | 
aft on the ecetates of some opulent and epl- | 


short borne, originaliy from Hast York, ia | rited ladivkduale. Kach county has ite own i 
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mongrel breed, often difficult to be described, 
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} one-third of the outside, from the tips down- 
and not always to be traced, — negiected | wards, red; horns white with black ti 
enuugh, yet suited te the sull and to the | very fine and bent upwards; some of the 
climate ; and, among little farmers, main- | bulls have a thin upright mane, about an | 
taining their station, and advantageously | inch and a half or two inches long. At the 
maintaining it, in spite of attempts at sup- | first appearance of any person they set off in 
posed improvements by the intermixture or | full gallop, and at the distance of two or 
substitution of foreign varieties.” three hundred yards make a wheel round, 

“It does not appear,” says Mr. Bell, “ that | and come buldly up egain, tossing their heads 
any very deci steps were taken towards | in a menacing manner: on a sudden they 
the improvement of the English breeds of | make a full stup, at the distance of forty or 
cattle until within the Jast half century, or | fifty yards, looking wildly at the object of 
rather more. They were, it is true, bred in | their surprise ; but upon the least motion 

numbers tu supply the profuse hospi- | being made, they all again turn ruund and 
tallty of the ancient nobility ; but there is fly with equal speed, but not to the same 
no reason to believe that any particular care | distance ; forming a shorter circle, and again 
was taken to procure the best breeds, or to | returning with a bolder and more threaten- 
increase their size by a particular mode of | ing aspect than before, they approach much 








feeding. The establishment of prizes has 
led, perhaps, as much as the real advantage 
of the pursuit, to that great interest which 
has of late years been taken in the breed- 
ing and fattening of cattle. The reault hae 
been the establishment of numerous distinct 
breeds, of which some are pasticularly ad- 
vantagevus for particular districts.""—That 
the encouragement given to agricultural 
pursults in general by associations cxpressly 
devoted to that object has been attended 


, with many beneficial results, cannot be 


denied; but as 
ances for public ex 
& 


arde the fattening of 
bition, we consider that 
hae been carried to a most ridiculous 


excess. It is, however, no part of uur duty | nearer, 


to describe the fut Leautics which are exhi- 
hited at monster cattle-shows; nur are we 
disposed to eulogise thuse patriots who think 
they are entitled to the gratitude of their 
country, for spending their time and money 
in heaping up mountains of fat on the car- 


casea of animals which, in our humble | doubt but, in two or three turns more, they 
opinion, are quite as likely to dic of repletion | would make an attack.” 


as they are to grace the shops of aristocratic 
butchers. 

Velumes have been written on the different 
breeds of cagtie, but this is nut the place for 
discussing the comparative merite of long- 
horned and short-hurned bulls, or whether 
the milk of Alderney cows be superior to 
that supplied in the dalries of Somersetahire, 
Cheshire, of Ayreshire : and as fur the 
“wered question" of the size of the carcase, 
or the smallness of the bone, of the rival 
breeds. and the relative qualities of the hide, 
we muat leave our readers to consult the 
many well-known elaborate works on these 
subjects. Gur purpose in thie book being 
more govlogical than cconcmical, let us pass 


toa short notice of 9 vanety or specivs of OX | aeconnt is given of specimens preserved b 
e 


which is belleved tu be ncarly in ite pri- 
nitive state. 


The wild cattle which anciently inhabited our space todo so. We therefore refer our 
the Great Caledonian Forest: the 2 Scuticus readers to the second volume of the Annals 


of some authors) are now restricted to a few 
individuale preserved by nobleme:: at Chil- 
Hingham Park, Cadzowe, nea: Hamilton 


ac. A specimen of a bull from the frst | of wild cattle prevalent in Scotland had ex- 
mentioned of theee places is preserved in the | gended to the northern districts of England ; 


Britich Museum, to which it war presented 


4 the Earl of Tankerville. This variety is | gdranced, they became here. as in Scotland, 
thus described by Leslie: — Their covny is | the subjects of almoat universal slaughter ; 
invariably of a creamy white, mu. sle black: | and that a few of those that escaped had 
the whule of the bnelde of the var, and about | found sanctuary in the great wood at Chil- 
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robably within thirty yards, when 
they make another stand, and again fly off ; 
this they do several times, anorening their 
distance, and advancing nearer, till they 
come within ten yards; when most people 
think it prudent to leave them, not choosing | 
to provoke them further ; for there is little 
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We might make elaborate extracts from 
per read before the British Association by 
r. Hindmarsh cin 1838), in which a good 


y 
the Earl of Tankerville, in hie park at Chil- 
lingham ; bet it would oceupy too much of 


of Natural History, in which are some notes 
from Lond Tankerville himself; and we 
~ in his concluaion, that the same species 


that in proportion as population and culture 
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» Vingham (as well asin some other anvicnt 
furesta}, where they excaped the fury of their 
destroyers. The only ather tenable hypo- 
» theals ts, that after the enclosure of the park 
‘ at Chlllingham, they had been brought from 
Scotland and located there aaa relic of the 
- ancient Caledonian cattle ; but tho abecnce 
‘ of all tradition and record upan the subject, 
» and the circumstance of a similar breed 
‘ soba age found in places far removed 
* from Borders, render this eupposition less 
probable than the furmer. 


' “Phe Care Ox, or Care Breraro. (Hoe 
(Rebaluat Cafcr.) This epecies of the Bo- 
tine genus is supericr in sire te the largest 
Eng Ox, every strong and muscular, and 
has a moet ferre and malevident aspect. It 

. Inbablts the fnterivr parte of Africa, north of 
Ure Cape of Good Hope, where these anl- 
mals are found In lange herds. Es culouriss | 
deep cinereous brown; the halr on the baly 
is rather short. but that on the head and 
breast very long, cuarw. and block, hanging , 
down (he dewlap, like that of a Hison : from 
the hind part of the head to the middic of 
the bark ty aleo a louse Dlack mane: the tall 
is nearly naked st the root, the remainder 
being covered with long lome hair, The 
horns are black, ead extremely broad at 
their tee: they are tarererty wriahicd 
aleve, and sre very Jarge andl Jong, spereasd- 
ing far over: (he bead fewards the cves, then 
greeins Caper, amd temling dwn on cach 
siche cl tie mock | (he ends inchiaing back- 
wands wind upwards: the opecn bereccn the 
type be eotectiines fee feet. The cars are a 
fied tunes. gad ball penduions, Thess pewer- 
fui animals are deworthed as mam iimngs testy. 
ing suddenly on the African trate ieee, soning 
end trampling beth men and berw unites 
feat. The skin bp curesskveir strong. ant 
fe, om dhse soos’, $n high estimets a with 
the rudunists a8 the Cape, for ate eujarbosr 
exeelience in making haruce, dc. 


The Gare Os «Bort Pephaguae yran- 
neem + Reopeetiag the aire uf Uhie anasiel 
rwhoeeh is ales cabiod the Mow tases) by, ur 
Voock : there be mipch Sisgute, wane Crweailer 
describing it es wmeller than Che «mest 
breweries rd teem, wists uthere mentee d eat it 
be yoimel, iereer ss But fem Ube ecevaite vf 
Rewsen valuneliete. i appears pryobetle Viet 
thers are tw. variction, GiMering taterially 
fn ecze, ut ia other respects coremepianting. 
Tt fas ao wort heal, tensed poe, ered large 
fare: Ue berms are obart, eben der. rm satud, 
wpright, eLary: jvintes, ated brat inwarhe. 
Tix whole teats ye ooseredd weth Fung babe, 
Beet is eutiresy Giack, earegd tha (net. ratpe 
of the beck. aad fall, whech are @hote cing 
porultary tet tes thee egatecbom, which be, 
thal iaeteed of ivwing, Uke otha of the 
grr, Usery uliees a meund mrermicing Use 
arenting dd she In Tivted ond otbes parts 
af oendired Ania. where Cory cea in a wied 
wate, they are tery dang mags, Bghtsng, deo 
pecreteiy when atlachet ated though they ore 
Munttgibian of deeretete elb-t, (ery aleraye pe. 
ase eoore uf test mature! Gendt» Whe fais . 
wt slew aciovale ere tery veloslde > they 
fom the Maclarh: dewigueting Mee rath uf 
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Patural Bistarp; 
arc extensively used in Indio 4 as brushes to 
drive away inseets; and the Chincee adorn - 
their caps with then. 


The Jexark Ox, or Gv ant (oa frontalia) | 
reacmbles the domestic Ox in must of Ste 
characters, but has horne flattened fram. be- 
fore back wards, and no angular ridges. They 
are directed latcrally, and more ar les up- 
ward, but pot backward. It js a domestic 
race in the muuntain diatrieta of the north- 
cast of India, and although it has been sus 
pected by same persona to be derived fram 
the intermixture of the Buffalo with the 
common species, is quite a distinct epecles 
frumecither. (See Bison : Bursaro: Uses.) 


OX-BIRD. (Ree Sax onx.ixa.} 
OX-PECKER. (See Bermaca.j 


OXYLOPHUS. A genus of Cuckoo; the 
best known species of which le the (lrylopana 
awhariva (See Cri xo} 


OYSTER, (Ostrea edeiis.) A well-known 
editde Modluse, the shell of which de formed 
of two uncqual valves, cunnected together 
by a hinge of the elmplest character. Ex ' 
ternally the shell has se ceare and dirty 
apywarance; cach shell being composed of 
a great number of laminae irregularly clown 
duwn oon cach other, En eome spericn Ut 
de amouth » in others striated. tuber, oF 
prickly ; the lower shrJl temg afways the 
deepest. The animal itecif le ateo af very 
simple structan > one weetige of a foot can 
te ween; sad the lagaincet which anttes the 
Valves be of small atzc tia wparating the 
welses, four ruwe of gala: whet be calles! 
the fenseef, ore otwervesd of a lbtthe slistase » 
fam the fringe edge af the mantic. Tiw 
wlultoctut titsecte ie ebtiatesd wt alert the, 
ccutr) of Une beety, wear which Ue heart de: 
to be diatingulsh: do sri the mouth may be | 
ween leveath a han fed beend, fortocd by the 
Bhicts of the two copes of Use tnante near 
the hinge. Many curione disciagel ie have 
ation as tec whether Gyetere pemaceed) the: 
facudty of buecatioen Te ie weli knean 
thatin graceal, they are Grants attached to 
sons, ur to each others and t has teen 
atated, and generally belicsed, that Chev are 
te? codsmed with any powers of changing 
thatr gemition. Thieach, tadcerd, bp orrtain, 
Bhat i done of Lhe pet inaais ate of the 
Motiuwa. rmuoiasning fieed upon mete eote 
thetic eytetaes son p ning otly Chee cceareetys 
eetet beesagist Boke the weeee, ond gies, 
eareciy a sgn oof iife, exovpt the opening 
and shutting of ite ratwes In the Mertish 
Muerpis there ue large specimen of a crab, 
ter Che back ated clawe of which @ number 
tA gemaliadecst avetere hace atta, bad thas. 
where Btu Ue obeczvatbene and esp rh- 
taeite +f nalotaiiote, 1% ayprame, howriee, 
ther can rouse freatn place te place by eurl- 
druts choting Uheir ebsdis, and Uous cjewting 
the waler ontaned tetween therm with 
wuotent firivwe lo theow themneclved back - 
wart, ut be ow tetera) dinrtiun. ; 

The prince hal Lewedi ng Hen of the ceaninem 
tty eter testa Agell oe May, when their spnen 
fa soeues!s cast this appears ot Bret the ttile 
apete of gtiae, whi feeten upem rcke, 
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: stones, or other hard substances that happen ' 
to be near. 


Very commonly they adhere to 


' adult shells, and thus are furmed the large 


masses termed oyster-banks. In abvut a 
year and a half they attain a size fit fur the 
table; and they are taken by dredging, and | 
vtored in pits forined for the purpose, fur- | 
nished with sluices, through which at spring 
tides the water ls suffered to flow. In these 


 reveptacles they acquire a green tinge, which 


arisea from the conferru:, and other marine 
vegetable matter, on which they feed. The 


' powers of multiplication which Oysters pos- | 


‘ which they form occupy 


. by 
of 


scan ore on wonderful, that the Lands or beds 
rtions of the sea, 
in shallow parts, extending fur miles; and 
in seine places (particularly alumg the allu- 
vial shores of Georgia, In North America) 
walle of Hving Oysters literally counteract 
the otherwise resistiess force of the tide. 
Oysters are particularly plentiful on the 
British coasts, and forin a most important 
article of commerce. ‘The breeding and fat- 
tening of them for the Jondon market forms 
a considerable branch of business, which is 

rincipally carried on in Essex and Kent ; 
but exclustve of the Oysters bred there, vast 
numbers are found on the coasts of Hants 
end Dorset: and they are aleo exeecdingly 
abundant in the Jerncy fishery, cplos ing 
in it, during the season, about 1400 men, LUO 
women and children, and 2 boats. 

From the spas ring time till about the end 
of July, the Oysters are said to be sick, but 
by the end of Auzust they become perfectly 
recovered. Our Oyster fisheries are regulated 
a court of admirnity; and after the month 

May it is felony tu carry away the cudtch, 
(* hich means any substance the Oysters 
adhere to). and otherwise punishable to take 
any Oyster between whose shells, when 


. Closed, a -hilling will rattle. 


Oysters form the basis of many culinary 
preparations, but are much more sigestible in 
their raw etate than after any mode of cook- 
jing thes, as thie process in a great measure 
deprives them of the nourishing auimal yelly 
which fornis so lsrze a portion af their sub- 
stance. The shell of the Uyster is composed 


_ of carbonate of fitne and animal matter, and 


was, at one time. supposed (6 poswss peculiar 
medicas propertics ; but analyain bas shown 
that the only mivantase of the animal 
carbonstes of Hime over those fron the mine- 
tal singden aries from their oataboing no 
mdmuature wfany reetaiie subotatece. 

Fhe Oveter io a very entertaining object 
ta those whe are fiaed of mivosoepic inies- 
figation, Su the clear Hyuid around the 
auhinal, many minute, round, laving ana- 
malewics have been found, who tanbes beang 
conjadned, form epherical figuscs with tails, 
wet chancing their place othe. al Chan by | 
bitthaug te the bestecun, bese y hesvier than: 
She Muid; thew have bewn fac jacntiy wen 
separating, anal comiag taget?sr again. In 
her Dyeters, animaicules of the same kind 
were foutd tet enpouted, but swimming by | 
une shutier, where Gieg ecrmid ta a mare 
perfect state, aid iat a Oey by Lowtawak 


to be Une anbmaicutes inthe me oor awit of | 
att Kiewtene which eater te the shell are! 


we 
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_ manner that it increases the size of its shell. 


. where 


takes care te curer 


Patur 
covered at their birth with a mucilaginous | 
liquill which attaches them to the surface of | 


any object on which they rest. The animal ' 
strengthens this first adhesion in the same | 
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At the mouths of several American, African, 
and Indian rivers, greut quantities of Oysters 
are found attached tw the roots of trees, and 

even to their branches, where they are so situ- 
ated as to be covered by the tide. Mrs. Lee, in 
her ‘Stories of Strange Lands,’ says,“ The 
flavour of the tree-oyster is delicious ; they 
are sinull, and cover the lower branches of 
the mangroves. Two or three of these 
branches form an ample luncheon, and in 
the river Gaboon we had a daily supply.” 


OY8TER-CATCHER. (Hamatopus.) A 
pc aes bird which resides on the sea shore, 
t feeds on marine animals. Its feet are 

strong and muscular; and it both rans and 
fies swiftly. In the British species (Jieemna- 
topua vstralegus) the head, neck, upper part of 
the breast, back, wings, and tip of the tall, 
are uf a deep black ; the rump, tase of the 
tail, transverse stripe on the wings, and the 
whole of the under parts of the Lody, of a 
pure white: the beak and circle round the 
eyes of a bright orange ; the irides crimson ; 
and the feet red. Uyster-catchers abound on 
the western coasts of England: feeding on |; 
limpets and oysters ; and frum their dex- 
terity in procuring the latter their name is 
derived. It dues nut construct any nest; 
but deposits its eggs on the bare ground, 
above high-water mark: they are from two 
tu fourin number, of an olivaceous . 
blotched with black. During the period of 
incubation the male is very watchful, and 
upon the least alarm utters a loud scream 
aud flies off, as dues aleo the female, after | 
running geome distunce from the place where 
the eggs are deposited. If taken young they 
may be easily reared, and will frequent the 
punde and ditches during the day, keeping 
in company with domestic poultry. They 
are abundant throusheut all the coasts of . 
Europe, and other species occur on many of | 
those of Asia and America. 


PACA, iCrhusnys.\ A genus of Rodent 
animals, allicd in many points to the Capy- 
baras and Agoutis, but presenting alev con- 
siderable ditercnces, particularly in’ the 
uiplex structure of the molar teeth. They 
ishabit the woads of South America, andare | 
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concealing themeives in burrows so near | 
the surface that the foot of Uhe pedestrian | 
ofcn breaks Uheough. There are generally 
three openings to a burrow, which the animal 
with dry ivares and 
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branches. They are of a thick and clumsy 


form, and, when full grown, measure about 

two feet in length from the tip of the nose to 

the extremity of the body, and about one 

foot in height, the hinder limbs being much 
| longer (but considerably bent) than the an- 
i terlor ones. The claws are conival, thick 
; and strong, and proper for digging. Their 
| eyes are large, prominent, and of a brownish 
; hue; their care are nearly naked, and their 
‘ whiskers rigid. They swim and dive re- 
‘ markably well; and, although heavy and 
' eorpulent, ther run and jump with activity. 
; Their cry resembles the gruntiag of a young 
. pig. The food of the Paca consists of frulte 
‘end tender planta, which it seeks in the 
night, seldam guitting ite burrow in the day. 
Its desh is said to he ve 
a e@taple article of food in many parte 
South America. The mode of taking theae 


“ 
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animals fe by closing two of the apertures of , 
ing up the third: ; 
at they show a very ; 


- their burrows, and d 
and it often happens 
i determined resistance, biting their pursucts 
i Wery erverely. 
often dts up and cleans its head and whiskers 
with ite (wo fore paws, which it moistens 


with its saliva like acat. It is readily tamed, | 


> tented dispodtion in capuvity. The fur be: 


, compmed of silky hairs, very short. thin, 
* end stif: of a blerkish-brown on all the 


arts of the budy, excepting four rows | 


panslic? epots, from the shoulders to the 
‘rump, which. viewed in sere situativas, 
ria to form en alinott uninicrrupted 
ine. 


oe 
mee one 


very cleanty, and shows « quict and con- 
| mifervus Quairtgexte distinguished by the 
+, Uhickaes of theie skins, ioriuding various 
animate that in other resperts are by no 
t means choumls ellied : as, for inestanre. Lhe 
t bbepbent. the Home, end the Mug. The 
i cavhey be. however, sulalieeded into — 1. The 
1 Protuecaion, of tho peseewing a prlunged 
, Ssmwuteur profuverie, and having Are tam on 
J carh fed. fortuded ine very firm horny 
«when; oe the Elephant, and certain catinct 
f gigaate epee 2 Tie Parkgalernales 
) uechameres in which the feet hace Sauer, 
j tarec.or two tate on each fool. Atnwng 
j Usewe are the Kuma tus, Pippa tamu, 
Tayar, Wild Hoar, ie) A The se decdoes potas; 
wt Quacropeds with wnoly onc s we tow 
ated e singit ho to wach fet, although be. 
weeth the skin. ot each sahe of their meta 
carpus aed mertatarus, Chere ate lems pattie 
of praarmes hich rxcgeewt.é two lateral loo, 
es tint Mose sad ile comgenr rs. 


Mr Darwis has mane caretiont remarhe 
on the eatinct Pacha dermate, which, be weve, 
appear Formact’y io beet hel » renee viet 
- the werkt. Whe thar ebick drew mod ante bigae 
‘ gow ebd. ° Of Butiom het bowwe of Ucar gh- 
\ gethe Arwadiitums, Llanes. great Hele nts, 
i ate bit Pach ydernatea, be wold Les eek 

wilh & greete: erinbiazss of Truth. thee the 
_ Creative foter fn Amerie fuad beset ite rigeous, 
rathey Usen CGiel 4 bed peict pemeonedd 
pewere 31 te lingeeitde to refers © ithoat 
the aMtveishoent, um Use changed 
Mats if thhe orntionnt. 
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eavoury,and seme i sumption, which has; 
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When undisturbed, the Paca | 


PACHYDERMATA. Av onicr of Mazm- | 


Furmerty it oust ; 














OR somes orem ween md ot e+ 


have swarmed with great monsters, like the 


only the taplr, guanaco, armadillo, and ca~ 
pabrra; mere plgmics compared to the an- 
ent races. The greater number, if not 
all, of theese extinct quadrupeda lived at a - 
very recent period ; and many of them were | 
contemporaries of the existing molluscs, , 
Rinee their loss, no very rat physical 
changes can have taken place in the nature of 
the country. What then hase exterminated 
eo many living creatures? In the Pampas, 
the great sepulchre of euch remajina, there 
are no signs of violence, but, on the contrary, 
of the most guiet and srarcely sensible 
changes.” “ That large animals require a 
luxuriant vegetation, has been a gvocral ae- 
from one work 
to another. I do not healtate, however, to 
say that it ls completely false ; and that it has 
vitlated the reasoning of geulogiats, on some 
points of great interest in the ancient history 
of the world. The presudice has probably 
teen derived from India, and the Indian 
islands, where troop: of clephants, noble 
forests, and iinpenctrable juogles are asso + 
elated together in every acovunt. Ifon the | 
other hand, we refer to any work of travels 
through the suulhern pertaof Africa, weahall 
find allusions in almost every pege ciiher lo | 
the desert character of the country, ur to 
the numbers of gd animate inhabiting $. 
.. +. Dr. Andrew Snith, whe atthe headof | 
his adventurous thas wi lately sucwreded 
in paattng the Tropic of Capricorn, informa ' 
mre Uhat, taking but) consideration the whole 


southern parts of Africa, but now we find | 
} 


fof the wuthern part of Africa, there can be 


Mo dunbe of ite being a sterile country. (in 
the seuthern and suuth castern coaste there 
are same flue forrets; but with these exzeep- 
tions, the travellet may peas, fur days to- 
ecther, thrvugh open plains, covered by a 
jaws and wanty weerlation. It be difficull to 
cunley any acrurate ideas of degrees of com- 
parative fertility , tut i¢ may be eafely sasd, 
that Che ameusl of weeetation supported af 
ome time by Great Britain, cacecds, peshaze, 
eves tenfold, the quantity on an equal acca, 
ts the interiur partes at euathern Africa.” 
After remarking om the lrprobalde cffeete 
whirh have bren attribolted to the vachation 
of climate and feat. the jatruduction of | 
tnemiecs, OF the bncsvaand numbers of tlre 
bprticn Ly arcounl for ie muewesetay of Pecre, 
be cteertes, in cunriuesdion, “ We are that 
Choice stice of animals, which have heen 
create! with peeoliar Kinds of otgenisativn, 
atv onion to orrtels areas, and we can 
hartiy suppose Cheep aMtuctures are only 


‘elepiations dt peculiacities af climate ur 


coubsty 7 for olherwias, animals teiunging 
fo @ steatiogt te pc, and intestored by man, 
would wt woiceed sm: admirably, even to 
the esiermioation wf slurigives (hy such 
grrunds Mo dure pel wrim @ bocmary co- 
chusheu, Pal Use catinciioes of species, nue 
then theiz creatium, shoal cachuaively 
Sryemdom the patore catternd by physical 
changes of thet: countsy Ail that at pee- 
anioan be ers wlth certainty. be, that as; 
with Ue tnudisidual, oo with She egecies, | 
(he tener of life bee tun ita eure, and i 
ent. 
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PACHYPTILA ; or Wiuarx Bien. A 
enus of web-footed birds, allied to the 

ctrela, but distinguished from them bh 
having the nostrils separate, and the bea 
widened at the base, the cdges of It furnished 
in the inside with flue, puinted, vertical 
laminw. There are two species of this genus, 
which occur frequently in the seas of the 
Southern hemisphere. They are often called 
Blue Petrels, frou their ashy-gray colour 
above, while the under parts are white. 
Lhe Pachyptila vittata ia very numeruus in 
Cirtain parts. Capt. George Grey tells us 
that “their fight sanch resembles that of a 
snipe. The name by which they are known 
to the aoilors ix the Whale Bird: they 
appear to take their food upon the wing ; 
fur I have never seen them sit upon the 
water even fer a single second, although 
T have obverved them frequently and at ail 
houre; but night and day they hurry on 
with the same restlews, rapid flight, sume- 
times going in large flocks. I never heard 
them utter any ery or sound.” 


PAGURUS: PAGURIDWUE. A genusand 
family of anomourcus Crustacen ; called also 
Solder and Merit Crahe. They are very 
peculiar as to both their conformation and 
their habits, Phe tail, or post atslomen, is 
of Jarge size, but ite cuvelope i+ little else 
than a iacmbranous bay, entirely destitute 
of the usual hardness of the Crustacccus in- 
wlegument, and presenting no division into 
evamients. Me thorax itself is not sery 
firin; unl itas only on the claws, which are 
of large size, Chat we find che true calenreons 
/ envelope. For the protection of their sult 
 Reelle, the Jegeridee resort te various artifiersh 

methods. fany of them feck ucioalve 

shilla. dn which they take up their abades ; 

attaching Chemselves to their interior by a 

sucker with which the tail is furni-bed at 
1 ite extremity, and ater bedding ty ite six 
* false less wheeh bt beara at ite hinder por- 
(then, When thet are feeding or walking, 

the heal and thorax project beyond the 
mouth of the shell: but when they are 
alarmed thay draw thenocites in, closing 
the meuth with one of tuc claws, waich js 
mut langer than the other. aad oeddsag ty 
the interior a drmly, thas thiuy will rather 
be torts awutaber Chan quit Gherr ettas bine nt. 
1 As thes fercaxe bh ete. Shes ore lnged t> 
\ Atte 
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l chance their hustitatiogs fer a more ¢. 
‘bes one sand the wat di owincl thew see 
campdioh thie de very atric  Vhey may 
be fre pus ntly ubeecivedaraw iis abow os abot 
_ the line of etopts shelia ae an ty she last 

wave; aud asd unwind te part wo their 
i abd dogabeade ll a new es hae beet. obtagedd, 
i th vw obip tlacdr faite ce tye cat derageg dager 
Y the pew one, scain betakins Cocanersvee to 
[f the former, U6 ¢he latter as trast foul steitatie, 
i Ju this mutans they tet un Se ateniy Crs 
a large nuaber of stctis bef co cockd Simi te 
i, to thede thang. Tf tt hacye cs that ten 
1h beerstt-crmtes eteq: tefore the same hell, a 
} ddspute artes, ated the weakest yoebde te the 

stomgest, There ere eeveral specter of va: 
. thes abaere, anise of which mas be fond on 
ate sua eoaeta, Dut the greater part be len 
te trop wal rlenes 
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feed upon dead fish, but it does not appear | 
that they are very nice in their food, as all ; 
kinds of garbage that may be thrown on | 
‘ the shore are devoured by them. } 
Sloane, in describing the species which te i 
most common in Jamaica, thue writes :— ; 
1% This small lobster or crab differs in very | 
, Httle from the European soldier ur hermit- | 
ferab. It hath two Jarge forked claws like : 
> those of an ordinary lobster, one of which 
i is bigger than the other, both rounded, more 
, tumid, less prickly, ard of a paler red than 
: that of Europe. They fit themselves with 
‘any ahell they find empty, whether it be 
of the land or sea, and cover thernselves al- 
; Most over in ik, carrying it on their backs 
i wherever they go, like a snail. It ts not 
: possible to believe how quick the land-crabs 
i and this erab will run, upon the least ap- 
‘pearance of danger. Till they are turned | 
up, nothin aly but a dead shell, the 
mouth of which lies undermost. out of which — 
some little part of (he crab appears after it 
,istaken up.” The species we have figured 
i asanexample ia the (4 nobites Diogenes, which 
is thus described by Cateshy :— > They crawl 
very fast with their sheil on their back ; and 
at the approach of danger d.aw themacives 
within the shell; and thrusting out the 
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larger claw in a dcfensive posture, will pinch | 
very hard whatever moiests them. They 
frequent mont those parts of the sea-shores 
which are covered with trees and shrab, 
prebucing various wil fruits on which they - 
swleist Chuuzh Fo iase wen them feed on 
the fragments of fish and cther animal sub- 
stances cast on shore, Ther being ruscted 
in the shest ary esteemed delicate.” A great 
rmeemblaneey exits ameng all the Foypnert | 
hetuniv in their organizati p, bat io Cheir 
hhataute: aud the species are very numerous, 


PAL.BOTHERIUM. A genus af extinet | 
Pochydermateas animals, diauvered + in. 
COTE WE Ley idther ane in the gyp- | 
ety feels of Paris, aid of which dissovery . 
Cuvier thus speaka “T found myself. as tf | 
placot oan oe charhel-Leusw, surrounded by i 
Putaiated fragments of many hundred ske- | 
letensed sic chan twenty kinds of antevsds | 
piled confassiy around mie; the task aan ' 
vigil ty ity was to eeatore Uber all to their . 
ctigtnal praithen. At Ue woiee of Compa. . 
ratiwe Anaietny. every beue and fragment . 
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i of bone resumed its place. I cannot find 
words to expres the pleasure I experienced 


in ecelng, when [I discovered one character, 
how all the consequences which I predicted 
from it were successively confirmed. The 
feet accorded with the charactors 
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by the teeth; the teeth were In harmony 
, with dhoae previously indicated by the fect. 
The bones of the lece and thighs, and every 


2 A A NE Le re eg 


ewnnecting pertion ef the extremitics, were | 


found to be joined together, precisely a I 
Srranged them before my conjectures 
were verified by the discovery of the parts 
entire. Each species was, in fact. rmcun- 
structed frum a singte unit of its component 
elements.” Similar degeaits have also boon 
feund in (he corresponding strata in the 
dale of Wight. That these depmits were 
furmed by the agency of fresh water, ur that 
the bones which were found thrre were the 
relies of animals which, like the Khinooeres 
and Tapir of the present dey, frequented 
the boniers of lakes and iarge rivers, by 
whe waters they were wrasbenaliy in- 
eine: there can be Little dvutt. The 
‘aimotheria were characterized by having 
tiwents-cight osenples miutar teeth, eur ca- 
Bines, aud teweive joceurs. fuur ia cach jaw. 


PALJBMONTIVE A family of Lung- 
tallied Crustaceans, of wich the Prawn 
CPMafemons te Ube type. Torre are several 
egecion ; among them eame are extremely 
eial!, amd their halnte curiae. 
ample of this family we figure the brautifulsy 
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marked Srarercs srrioce, fuend to the 
Kasten wee, when alite this epaories, a 
ewes. by Mr Arthas Adame, le inost appre 6 
wrmthad with red ated blue evioure, whic: 

ganz ter beset Cais warn iw ibe driwnd eper- 
Claws Many spree of J hemuenwke are 
ttcwiiont to ent, af whick we tasy epeetfy 
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the Prawn. In Kalm’'s Travels in America, 





REED | 


we find a apectes of minute shrimp (Jala. . 
mon fuct) and a small crab (Cancer mié- | 


retusa) thue apoken of: —° OF the latter I 
collected eight, of the former three, all of 
which I put in a glen with water; the 
litde shrimp moved as sewif a an arruw 


round the glase. but sometimes ite motion | 


was alow, and sometimes it stood etill on 
one side, or at the bottom of the glass. 
If one of the lHttle crabs vA roached, it waa 
evlacd by {ts fure paws, killed, aud sucked ; 
for which rearon they were careful go avold 
their fate. It waa quite of the shape of 
achrimp;: in swimming ft moved always 
on one aide, the sides and the tall moving 
alternately. It waa capable of putting its 
fore paws entirely inte its mouth: ite an- 
tenne were ia continual motion. Having 
left theac little shrimps together with the 
crabs during night. I fuund in the morning 
ali the crabs khilied and catea bythe shrimps 


PALAMEDEA. The AnAima of the Bra- 
ailians. A genus ofaguatic Grallatorial birds 
j; inhabiting the marehy ar taundated places in 
, SouthAincrica, ores hat preocmbling a crane, 
; and as large asaawan., The head fs emall in 
: pesteertion tothe body : and the DULL which fs 
i black, not two doches long: but the most 
! distinguishing peculiarity of this bird fs ao 
Hiong puinted Lom which grows fram the 

fore- part of the head, and be surrounded by 
ismati black aud white feathers, Inthe front 
‘edge of each wing alms are two piraight tri- 
‘angular spars, aboot aninch long. [te claws 
are dong and sharp, aml onbied at the base 
by a membrane, Ets tail be about elyeht 
juches long; aod ite wings, when folded, 
teach more than half the length of the tad, 
Tye head and neck are cf a grventil brown 
ee dour, and covercd with very sof feathers | 
¢ Ube breaet, belle, and thighs aro of a allupry 
pwhite; and the back ts Hack, crxcept Me 
Supper part, which is brown with yseilow 
‘eyets. Tye fiend consiete of grain and aquatic 
herbs: and if has eo loud and wild ery. 


( PALINURES. A genus of long-talled 
_ Crustacea, contalning many eof the largeet 
epertesn, tbe popularly known ae the Sco- 

erufieh, of Spauny Lodteter;: and te distin- 
» gulahed bs the wery large elee uf ite iateral 
, antennae, «which are beect. like the testy, 
swith eharp pointes The lege are al! site 

fingered; mat even the frat pair being Sur- 
_ bhehed with pincers, (‘TMhe Pulsar na Cad pore 
i frequents deep waters, copectaily uff nochy 
, Aberee j and oe commen in auch ateatine uff 
j the Bettieh cacte ceperially in tee muth, and 
on the tihe cmele of Branne. They nut 
unfregurntiy weigh ten wt techse pease 
tach, amd ee ie gcncral ust when jn wasn 
wean articie fl faxd | Tiere are many « Cher 
fine opettcs in the West fiudice and Indian 
oran, 


} PALIJOBRANCHIAT A. The name of 
fan onder of Aceghaluue Molluerne, eory t- 
* ntted, bath aa fy the soumiter cf the eutets 

: phage it jeatuches, art the ocnall mutter « 
‘ thewe whink soon ts be ddbeteitnatent th. h 
* ghee encase Bn berdeerkeve thuvee in ehh Ge 
j Ske are eaiwated on the internal surface of 
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‘ the lobes of the mantle. They are usually 
furnished with numerous vibratory fila- 
ments; and are attached, in some way or 
other, to solid bodies. 


PALMER-WORM. An snyelistion given 
to larves of very diffcrent species and genera 
of Col-optera. (See CALANDKA.) 


PALOILO. A genus of Annelides appa- 
rently allied to Arenicola. By the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Zovulogical Society’ (March 90. 
1847), we learn that numerous specimens of 
' thie Sea Worm were presented to the British 
| Museum by the Rev. J. B. Stair, of the Lon- 

don Missionary Suciety, and which has been 
. described by J. E. Gray, Esq. as follows :— 
' Body cylindrical, separated into equal joints, 
, each joint with a small tuft of three or four 
-epicula on the middie of each side. Head, 
——? Last joint ending in a couple of ten- 
tacies. Exgs globular. 

Most of the specimens, unfortunately, were 
broken Into short pieces, and Mr. Gray was 
nnable to discover any specimen with a head. 

Palolo viridia, on. 8. Green, with a row of 
round black spots down the middle of the 
doraa) ? surface; one spot on the middle of 
each joint. Habitat. Navigator Islands. 

The following is Mr. Stair’s arcount :— 
“ Palalo te the native name for a species of 
Sea Worm which is found In some parts of 
Samos (the Navigator Isinnds) in the South 
Pacific Ocean. ‘They come regularly in the . 
months of October and November, during 
portions of tw. days in each month, viz. the | 
day before and the day on which the moon | 
isin her last quarter. They appear in much 

treater numbers on the second than on the: 

ret day of their rising, and are only ob- 
served fur two or three hours in the early : 
part of cach morning of their appearance. 
At the frat dawn of day they may be felt | 
by the hand swimming on the surface of the - 
water, and as the day advances their num- 
bere increase, wo that hy the time the sun 
hes risen, thousands may be olverved in a 
very sinall space. sporting merrily during 
thelr short visit to the surface of the ocean. 
On the second day they appear at the same 
time and in a dinilar manner, but in such 
countless myriads that the surface of the 
ocean is covered with them for a consiler- 
able extent. (in each day, after sporting 
fur an hous or two, they disa; pear until tle 
next eneih, and nut one ts ever observed 
doring the intervening time.  Sumetimes, 
whe: plentifal af one tiand in ane menth, 
scareciy any are olserved the next: but 
they always appear with great regularity at 
the tines mentioned, and thew are the anly 
times at which they are obeeerred throughout 
the whole sear. This are found only in 
certain parta of tho telamis. gencralls near 
ihe peel of the reefs vn portions of the 
cua on which much fresh water is found ; 
baat this ie nol always Lhe case. 

“In size they may be compared to a very 
fine straw, and arc of varins color and 
deme, green, brown, ehite, and epeckicd, 
abd jn appearance and tude of sewinmining 
reseinble very stnail apabes They er ex- 
cegdingty belittle. aad Uf broken io’@ esany 
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‘an entire worm. Wo particular direction 
appeared to be taken by them in swimming. 
I observed carefully to see whether t 
came from sea-ward or rose from the reef, 
and feel assured they come from the latter 
place. The natives are exceedingly fond of 
them, and caleulate with great exactness 
the time of their appearance, which is looked 
forward to with great interest. The worms 
are caught in small baskets, beautifully 
made, and when taken on shore are tied up | 
in leaves in small bundles, and baked. Great 
uantities are eaten undressed, but either 
dressed or undressed are esteemed a great ; 
delicacy. Such is the desfre to eat Palolo 
by all classes, that immediately the fishing | 
parties reach the shore, messengers are die- | 
patched in all directions with large quan- . 
tities to parts of the island on which none | 
eppear,” } 
| 
} 
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PALUDINA. A genus of fluviatile Mol- 
lusca, very widely diffused in rivers and 
| pends, and occasionally found in salt 


‘ marshes, but not in the sea. The shell is 
‘ eune-shaped, varying in form from oval to 
} Bluboxe, and having the whorls rounded ; : 

aperture ruundish, angulated above; mar- . 
? gins uf the inner and outer lip united ; oper- ; 
‘ culum borny ; shell covered by a greenish - 
' epidermis. The head of the animal is fur- ° 
' nished with a probosvia, and two tentacula, | 


‘having eyes at the base; foot somewhat , 


triangular. The Paludins are viviparvus. 


PAMPITILA. A genus of diurna) Lepi- ; 
doptcra ; two species of which are here- ; 
under described. 


Pamriuita Syivascs ; or Crorpenp Surr- 
rex Betterr.y. This well-known inscet is ' 
commonly found on the borders of woods 
and in woody lanes, about the end of May ' 
acd in July. The wings above are a bright ; 
fulvuous, with the hinder margin and the .’ 
nervures brown, the margin itveelf marked , 
with a strong black line: the anterior wings | 
faintly spotted with fulvous: the erior ‘| 
tawny ash-colour; beneath fulvous, with the | 
tip of the anterior wings slightly tipped with |: 
gieenish, anil a black patch af the bese; | 
posterior wings ubscore greenish, faintly spot- |: 
ted with yellowish- white, with a very slender . 
marginal ‘ine: cilia fulveua The male has | 
a black line on the dis uf the superior | 
wings, and the nervures and nal streak 
are bromilcr and of a deeper black thanin the | 
female: in which sex the spots are more | 
ébtinet on both surfaces of Uhe wings. : 


Pampa Paxiscers: or Cagarzrenp Brt- 
TEKSLY. A somewhat scarce and very local 
species, Which makes its appearance sbout 

emi of May. Ite wings abuve are black 
brown, spotted wilh tawny : anteriur with a | 
central blotch, followed by an interrupted ; 
band, intersected with black veins, with two 
speller puterios spots, god a marginal band 
uf Lawny dute : posterior wings with three dis- | 
cubdal spots, and a row of dots all tawne ; 
fringe the seme calear, but black at the | 
tees. beneath the anterior wings are << 
S-wioh, with three dbeuwidel spats, aad 
we Gite stealice pumtertce ance: posterbur 
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| also in the Persian Gulf and Pacific Uccan. 


', Shell regular, tacquivalve, the upper one , 
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yellowish streak. 


Che Creagurp of Natural Wistory ; 
spots, and five snaller “and paler on the a 


hinder margin, where there is also a pale 
Caterpillar dark brown 
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ite prey — lurking near, the sides of woods, 


jon the back, sides paler, with two yellow | animalisand the Leopard were the Vartiand 


‘ longitudinal stripes: black head, and an 
t 


orange-coloural ring round the neck. 


waeryor ). 


PANDA. (.d4tlareus.) See Atcunrs. 


chiferous Mollusca, found fn the sandy 


shores of Europe af a considcratle depth ; \ perpetual muttering grow!. 


Pardi of the ancients. The Romane drew 


‘ kmmenec numbers froin the deserts of Africa 
feeds on the Great plantain (/lantago ; for their public spectacles. Scaurua exhibited 


atone time s hundred and fifty Panthers ; 
Pompey the Oreat, four hundred and ten | 
and Augustus, four hundred and twenty. 


PANDORA. A well-known genus of Cone : It is one of the inust untamable of the feline 
i tribe, always retaining it flerce aapect anil 


male fe 
vung are 
wt oine 


The 
nant nine weeks, and the 
wmmsoblind, continuing so for 


’. flat, and the luwer convex; an obtuse, ob- | days 


for kt 


. foot of the animal is large and triangular. 


| 


tooth in one valve, and a receptacle 
in the other: Igament internal. The 
The shells are ansall, and pearly inside. 
PANGOLIN, (8c Mania.} 
PANUOPEA. Ai genus of Conchifernus 


' Molluscs, belunging to the Sofenakr family ; 


‘ 
} 
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found in the Meviiterranean and Australla. 
Tie shell is large and handsome 5 equival re, 
transverse, and gaping at both catremites ; 
one conical tooth in cach talve, end a thivk 
eallodty on the elde; wo oval tnuscular 
impressions, and one deep paliceal impres- 
#iGD. 


PANORPID.E. A family of ineocts be. 


longing ta the onder Newrgti ra, distin- 
guished by the frant of the head ewhich ts 
wertieal: boing wdored inte an clungated 
astendcr Seacee dk fran the eres promi- 
went and vemigiotwe : the antenna berg, 
sender, and multi-articulate ; the laxiy 
nradcretety long ant sleoder : the tneciilr 
belted al Use calremity. membranous, and 
jiirwe ; the wings of meaferate anid cryaal 
alee, nurocrvasly reticulated. the pemte rive 
net being folded when at rest. the legs hong 
aml slender; and the tard fic-josnted, 
alimpic, wit two titial spun, and denticu- 
lated ungues, and a iarge palvilius. The 
type of thee family is the Jaaerpo cmmens, 
an abundant species. ordinarily known as 
the Soomriok-rer Swhich sex. 


PANTICRG. (Fels Pardew. A feline 
gustraped, incawuring shaut six feet and a 
hail from tose to Call, which de bunt? ab rat 
three feet long. [te colours a bright tewny- 
yestorm, thickly marked ail over the ugyer 
goorte wf Une foady, ab culdens. an] Chigha, with 
rouredsel Olark eqe ats, ditegecmed titer cfm lee 
cvrnsbeteng af fear ios Gee ebperale egede ; ata 
there ke comsitiemniy, bul ba alway, & wotrad 
opest in cach cirrae ; to which, oo weit ae ba 
ite eupertir se ahd aeeyer ooboar, Cat 
Paste: differ fram the Leopard Um the 
far anet loge Be egerts act shag ’e amd sleomg 
the top off tech wa ew af thong aptovga, 
which as ull bongrr oe Were approach the 
tell. Ter lerast end belly are white ; ier 
firmes tnathed with teanerere diacks etl pes; 
oc guleg 
ierk egerte The Pasther ie princepelly 
furl in Afriee, sud be ty that cruutey whad 
the Tice? be vs Asse, beat be dew te, bow decaderl, 
freee bh ae TH prifere tee Beh of brutes to 


i thal of baniss tarugs The tannet Ht lene | 


, tf talle, whenoe they hase 


PAPILIO: PAPILIONIDAL A genus 


_ end famiiy of Lepidopterous inercta, com- 
; prising numerous and distinet species of the 


Slurval tribes. it la distinguished by the per- 


; fectly ansbulatury etructire of the fore lege; 


the unguce distinct aud elmple, ar bifid ; 
antennsw having a distinet club, but never 
hooked? af the toe, the hinder winge entire, 
ant She dle aital ccllof Uhe hind wing clowd; 
the body email, sender, and compreawd ; 
ad the probocis short. or miukerately Jong. 
This famiiy compriwe two very dhetinct 
wuh- farAiics, namely, (ac Parimaonio.g and 


: Peenio &. 


Tn the Parintitesing the anat edge of the 
hind wings bs concave of felled; the palyd 
are very short; the club of the antennm 
forme an clongated masa; the anguce arc 
entire aml ample > the whage are bead, 
with the dtesddal ocli alwaye closcd , "he 
eluionmen free ‘The caterpiiian are twiw, 
esitmdeicns, thickened, newer wiles nor 
hairy, with two mtractie tentachea glace) 
th the meckwon the shape of a turk, arte) 
from mo cernian tiferie, sud mich the 
ineres threws wat wacn siarneced, criting 
at ive saute tare e diseyrecable ulour, The 
speviecs of Pagullcnide are for the mont pert 
tropécal ; but one has been fetnd in Bag: 
lend, 2. wewrkeen, Many sf the snecios 
have the hitel wings pr«ineed inta e gear 
otrtlabned the 
vame of Swusiher-teiie Prom the beauty 
of their ewinure and large ese, these insects 
were by Linuriue etsied Aguatea, Theat 
fighs bs rags. 


ey 

The sub farcry Pregit te comeorbeing Che 
fanny coated of Litmus, te ditinguichess 
from the pemoediag ta the hind waege foc. 
ing a graove for Due per pth ot he abelreo) 
the palpd are pectrectol with sietieect podats |} 
the minute labrum anil mandisica are pwr. 
cerned ate ce tie bese of the spisel masilia , 
(he fore iege are beng end perfect, without 
the filated elias the angees ane titi. often 
with a lemg puisiilus ae} a nares hireuie 
eprendage on cach cide “The caterpiiate 
are Srelt pole went ase! allenuaied al cach 
end, wittvval any uccial teotacl: «the ches - 
ealidew anguias, alygotly aay rrens: end 
Beresdtvatesd its om gett o8 cack reternsise, 
exteriiinre anourng Use apqearenin fa 
cutwed rani 
ou aan. well ka owen ahite yantien but- 
te thics, ary ft raya, cettice tre aban ae ler anty, 


2 Mibprapsan 
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&c., and darting furward with a sodden | 
spring — resembles that of the Tiger. These | 
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to the preceding sub-fami‘y ; white, orange, 
and brimstone being thelr prevailing tints. 
The last-named are, however, occasionally 
very destructive, the larve feeding fur the 
most part upon the cab and other vege- 
table produce of our gardens. — Such of our 
readers ae wish to have additional infurma- 
tiun on the Butterflies must consult Duuble- 
aay and Hewiltson's Genera of Diurnal Le- 
pidoptera, where they will find much valu- 
able information and accurate description 
accompanied with most admirable coloured 
figures of the principal forms; it is a book 
quite indispensable to any one who wishes 
| to study the enbject ; in our ular sketch 
i any great detail would be misplaced. (See 
LerivopTera : Burrenrcy.) 


Parini Macwaon, 
Burrenriy. This very clegant and con- 
apicuous Butterfly fs of all our indigenous 
species the largest; the female, which, as 
usual, exceeds the male in size, sequently 
measuring in Gad od of wing considerably 
more than three inches. The general colour 
of the wings ie black, powdered with yellow, 
and relieved by boid yellow markings. 
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The basal half of the hindcr wings [s also 
yellow, and from the posterior margin of 
them an arute “ tail" projects, which may 
be fancifully compared to the outer tail- 


at each inner corner sa an ove) lated 

red, with an anterior crescent of light 
the whole nearly surrounded by a ring of 
black. The body le ycliow, with two lines 
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beneath, and the back black; the antennas 
and lege black. Though this species does 
not appear on the wing {n our island till the 
beginning of June, and is rarely seen at all 
in the northern counties, it is no means 
rare in the south and west of England. It 
is common in several parts of France and | 
Italy, and abundant in Syria and Egypt. : 
It flies with rapidity, and is difficult tocatch. | 
The caterpillar is smooth, green, with vcivet 
black rings: the or, with which it 
nee ee peck is red; and it : 
secretes an acrid Hquor, which emits an un- 
pleasant smell. It feeds solitarily on um- 
bellifcrous plants ; and about July it changee 
to the chrysalis, which is greenish, with a 
longitudinal black band on each side. 


PARADISEID4, or BIRDS OF PARA- 
DISE. The genus Paradisen, distinguished 
in most species by a peculiar union of splen- 
dour and elegance, appears to be confined to 
the regions of Papus or New Guinea, and 
the smal) isles in the immediate vicinity ; 
extending only a few degrees on each side 
the Equator. For «a long time the most 
absurd fables and traditions were current 
respecting these magnificent specimens of 
the feathered tribes: namely, that they peaed 
their whole existence in sailing in the alr, 
the dew of heaven being their only foud ; 
that they were destitute of legs; that they 
never touk rest except by suspending them- 
selves from the branches of trees by the 
shafts of the two elongated feathers which 
form a characteristic of this beautiful race, 
and that they never touched the earth till 
the moment of their death. From such a 
tissue of absurdity and error the world has, 
however, long been free , aod time has dis- 
covered that these birds have not only legs, 
but that they are both large and strong. 

Birds of Paranise, which are allowed to 
exceed all others in the beauty, variety, and 
peculiar construction of their hr » ae 
seciate in large flocks in the detigh aro 
matic woods and groves of their vative is- 
lands: amd the inhabitants themec!ves, not 
inecnsible to their charms, give them the 
name of God's Birds. Frum the rapidity 
of their fight. as well ae Qheir being cut- 
, nually on the wing in pursuit of insects, 
j their usual prey, they are sometimes called 
; the swallows of Ternate. However, as the 
‘ cuuntry where Uney Breed is visited with 
i tempestunaus seasons, these birds are seldom 

seen si such times; and it ls supposed that 
they then migrate to countries where their 
tfimel is ta be fuund in greater abundance ; 
} for, Uhe awaliows, they have their stated 
; ovriods of return. There are several species 
) of thie beautiful group; bat as it would be 
‘ iupamtble to courey @ perfect ides of the 
i erginals, unicas we could represent their 
vival aud ever-changing tints, dorcriptions 
of two ur three will suffice. , 


i The Gixniur Exenxato Parantsz Birp. - 
}. Peradens agaeds.) The general length of 
Ughie aust elegant bird, from the tip { the 
| bill ta the end of the long side-@athers, is 
; atwut two feet, but to the cad of the real tail 
* alavut twelve fiches, the siew of the bird being | 
j shat of a thrush. The bill ie slightly bent, i 
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Sand of a freeath colour; the base being 
surrounded, for the distance of half an inch, 








a varying lustre of gout areca the head, 
tagether with the back part of the neck, is 
ofa pale guld-colour, the throat and fore 
part of the neck of the richest changeable 
gold-green: the whole remainder of the 
i plum on the body and tail is of a fine 
, dcep chestnut, except on the breast, which 
. is of a decp purple colour. From the upper 
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part of each side of the body, beneath the 
wings, springs @ vast awemblace of ex- 
tremely long, lone, broad floating plumes, of 
the most delicate texture and appearance ; 
in sume specimens of a bright deep yelluw, 
iu others of a paler hue. but mot of them 
marked by afew longitudinal dark red spots: 
and from the middle of the rump epring a 
pair of naked shafta, consideralsiy exceeding 
ho length even the long teoer plumes of the 
sides. This bird is a native of the Moluccas 
Istamds and the belands aroun.) New Grinca, 
perticnlariy in the leland of Aro. Latham 
mentions that o on weeoanes brought 
slire to England. and ft is vccastoualiy 
breught to Maran io Chine. 

The chichs of the countries where they are 
found uae them io their turbans; and in 
thany parte of the Fast. as well as in this 
eyvuniry. paste uf the binds are uel by the 
fair ex ae ornaments in theit brad-drem. 


The Borat or Rese Panavess Begs. ¢ Pa- 
radsaca Hey.) Thee be supqeamd to be the 
emalion of al} the Hirde of Paraclise. measur- 
lag only @ve inches and a hai! io length, 
witht reckoning the twolail frathers« hich 
ore afscul atx inches keg. The colour of this 
ird un the opper parte te & mutt intone aad 
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breast runs a broad gold-green zone, sepa- 


rated from tho red above by a line of yellows 
with cluse-set, velvet-like black plumes, with | from the green zone or crescent downwards, | 


the body and under wing-coverts are white : 





Meme Ma TF PaMmatr rar - ware, 
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beneath the wings, on each side the body, fe 
a net of feathers of a dusky brown colene, 


with tips of the richest golden-green, cach ° 


tip separated from the brown by a Gounding 
Hine of white. 


Aen 





RI Be va Pa tae reat, 

’ the upper part of the rump, uver the middle 
, of the tall, extend two very leng naked 
‘ ehafta, each termisating. du the meat beaw- 
, tifal manner. in a medemntely bread 
‘ gteen web, reltag from one side only of the 
, suaft, and forming o flat «piralef nearly two 


{ cunvolutions. The le gemre nealerately stent, 

bite aga 
‘eles be called the King-bird by the Dutch. | 
, and said not to aseoctate with ether hirte af. 


(and ofa yellowish brown cadour, 


‘ the genue, fut fe be of w ecittary nature 
; feeding on beepers, particulariy euch me are 
haf a red ealour, ehdan, iO ever, mc teling sts 
‘ tofty trees, tat frequenting shrutes 
‘bushes, MM. Taeewon found § ative wear 
[ Dorey harbuur in New Guines, aul hie slight 
i dinervationa conirm what ee haere quuled 
t above frum a Draatet asthe. 


The Gotiwenneveteo Bixn or Pagan. 
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The 





The quill feathers are of a: 
bright vrange-brown beneath; and from . 
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beautiful red ue purplieh cheetauut ; the Mil {i Pararfera | Parva wo eetacen i | 
of a brownish yelluw i the beat, a ecll ae | beautiful decp biach apeciee iy ew native of : 
tee fare uf the head, being eurrvunded | New Guince end W aighvu, and is Well named | 
with weivei-like plumes. the Unroet and) by the brench Sqatet, frean the aia elender ; 
of the breed are uf a deep pur- { feathers, three on cach aide uf the bead, which | 

ps agi ami acrom the lvecr part of the j want webs, cxerpl at the cod, where they } 
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spread into an oval. The breast has a rich { crest at the base of the beak, the long fea- 


{ded changeable green urget, which is very 
wriliiunt. Our figure, which fs copied from 
the work of Lesson, will show the form and 
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general appearance of such specimens as are 
poe No iuecurns. The female, which 
wonteo Rytred here, wants the six lung- 
shafted feathers nnd the gorgeuus breast of 
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the male, tint instead. the fcathera on the 
beck amt side and under parte of the body _ 
are of a very light brown colour, traneversely - 
marked with rather wide deep brown bare | 
It bs te le hoged that ina short time this, | 


an 


acwell as the other superb Paradisea, will 
be fund alive in vur avisrics and Zoological 
Gsaniena. 


The Sirenn Tanarise Beith, 
Lophorhin’s myarta.!  Aecordin 
ureter, thie tuacnificent native of that or- 
nithological paculise the island of New Gui- 
nea, ie brought dewn ¢o Selawat hy the 


Paradisca 


inhabitants, in the shape uf kina arfod in - 


the smoke, and deprived of the lege and 
wings. AM. 


oreotnpaules this iscopiel. Nothing buts 
Humming bind can exceed in splendour of 
coli some parts of the breact of thie Lent 

the closely imbricated feathers on Che threat 
and breeat are of @ bronent green, with iri- 
dewence aud corruwativns of violet. The 
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thers on the side of the neck, lnokin 
a second palr of wings, and the 
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' deeply-notched projecting green ehicld on ' 
ite breast, are iudicatcd in the figure: no: 
description can give an adequate idea of the | 


splendour of this or any other Bird of Para- 


tiuns which contain these “children of the 
sul. 


PARANYDRA. A genns of Longicorn 
beetles belonging to the Privnida family, 
the species of which, aa yet. have only been 
found in Americas. Their form and general 
appearance will be better indicated to our 
| readers by the accompanying figure than by 
any description. We may only observe that 
the beaty is parallelopiped and very glossy; 
that the antenue are ¢imple, sumewhat 
menilifunna.and rather ehort ; that the liyula 
> has the form of oa short transverse ecgment 
' of a circle, not lobed in front; and that the 
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“penultimate joint of the tarsi is hanily bi- 
“Jobed. Like most af the inembers of this 

family, iu the larva state they feed wu 
tinsber. There are several species fo in 
both North and South America. 


PARDALOTUS. A genus of Australian 
“dirds, which in affinity of manners and 


Lesson obtained his specimens . 
as Dorey, atal from his figure the cut which | 


eneral appesrance seem to be allied to the . 


itmice and Wrens, We give a figure of 
the Spotted Manakin, as characteristic of 
the genus, and, as an example, may allude 
to the ParpaLotrts Arrinis, or 8TRirzp- 


eee ee 





diise : we must refer our readers to the cases | 
fn the British Museum, or to other cvllee- | 
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i usapen MANAKIN. This bird inhabits Van | been reported to be found un Scotland, but 
Diemen's Land, and is the commonest of | the statcinent does not rest on good autho- 
the ieland ; wherever, indeed, the gum and | rity. 


wattle trees are, there may the bird be found, / 5 AROQUET, or PARRAKEET. (Palee- 
creeping about in the most easy and clegant | oo) A distinctive appellation fora group 


manner, examining the upper and under 
. of birds belonging to the J’sittacikda, or 
sides of leaves for ie is found 10 | parrot tribe, which are smaller than the 
common Parrots, and have lounger tails. 
There are numerous species; some, distin- 
guished by a very long polnted tall and 
collar-like mark round the neck, which in- 
habit the Astatio continent and Islands ; 
and others, natives of Australia, which are 
peat yap basis Laer aie pele | lorge- 
ously var .and peculiarly mot on 
the Lack + by thelr tail-feathers not beln 

pointed ; and by thelr being furnished wit 

elongated tare, adapted for running on the 
ground. [See Pezoponva: PLatycexrcva.) 


The Rixo Paroqurt. (Palwornis dA lex- 
andri.) This beautiful especies, no less re- 
markable for {ts metrical form and grace- 
ful movements, t for its doctlity and imi- 
tative powers, is supposed to havo been the 
fret bird of the parrot kind known to the 
ancient Greeks and Komans, having been 
brought from the island of Ceylon, after the 
Indlan expeditions of Alexander the Great. 
They afterwards ubtained other apecies from 
frica.—The size of the Alexandrine or Ring 

juct is that of a commun pigeon ; ite 
general length about fifteen inches, and its 
ovlour an elegant bright green above, paler or 
yellower beneath; across cach shoulder, on 
the sinaller coverts, isa lengthaped purplish- 
ted patch or spot ; and from the base of the 
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the gardens and shrubberies even in towne ; 

, where its sprightly action, and piping though 

; Monotanous note, are thought pleasing: “tt 

. breeds in September and four following 

‘ months, and has two or three broods in a 

fon The nest i¢ of a round domed shape, 

e that of a Wren, with a sinall hole fur 

an entrance: it is outwardly composed of 
grass, and warmly lined wi ers. 


PARMOPHORUS, or DUCK'S BILL 
| LIMPET. A genus of Mollusca, found in 
| New Halland and New Zealand; the shell 
| of which is oblong, slightly depressed. and 

convex on the outside; the interior exhibit- 
ing very etrong rouscolar impressions, which 
in eome are marked with a blood 
red colour. The head of the animal is 
. vather indistinct, with two tentaculs, having 
j eyes at the base ; foot very large. 
PARNASSIUS. A very beautiful genus 
of Butterflies found on mountains jo Europe 
: and Asia, and lately ascertained by the most 
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lower manditie, on cach shle, proceeds a 
modgerately broad black band or stripe, 
which, after descending « little way, pasece 
backwards sw as almost to encirele the neck, 
pesiss Mba narrow as {t approaches the 
k part, which is marked by a red collar, 
near half an inch wide, but narrowing as it 
— forwards immediately beneath the 
tack 
neck 


prefoand Lepidopteriat of this country, Mr. 
w. Doubleday, #© be indigenous ta North 
America, on the Rocky Mountains. The best 
| kuown which fs here figured, is the 
Apollo Bu 9 ( Parnnasins A pollo), found 
in Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 11 ie 
white, with varius bleck markings ; and 
Spats on che Cinsv asst ihe clegatt aes of 
on ngs and the elrgant 
tite pretty species, combine to make a most 
pleasing ubject to look at. The species has 
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ove. almost reaching the front of the 
: beck part of the head, towards 
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entire: their feet are formed for climbing, 
in which they assist themselves with thelr 
bill: they feed on the sceds and fruite of 
various plants; and often attain to a very 
great age. 


The Gury Pannor. (Psittacua erithacus.) 
Thie species is remarkable for ita lojuacity 
docility, and distinctness of articulation ; 












the commencement of the red cullar, has 
a slight bluish tinge, and the edges of the 
fell thers are often of a similar casts the 
oan i scare ced onlin Caneatna. 
whic Ton an uw cunea 

is of a yellowish eg ~ ? 


The Grass Parnaxxzxt. [See Evurik- 
mia.) 


PARRA. A us of Grallatorial birds, 
the es of w have very long toes,which 
enable them to support themselves on aqua- 
tle plants. They are often named Jacana 
and are found pe) fe the warm parts of; 
America, Africa, and Asia. We may par- 
ticularize Panna GALLINACRA, & species in- | @ sober colour, having a very elegant appear- 
habiting Australia, one of the most typical | 8Mce. from the deeper and lighter undula- 
members of this genus ; ite hind toc andclaw ; tions formed by the of the feathers, as 
being so largely developed as to expressly | well as from a kind of efflorescence resem- 
adapt it fur traveraing those floating leaves ; Viing fine powder, which, in a healthy state, 
and her that evel vriee to tse level of the | i# perpetually diffused over the plumage. 
water. r. Gould thus describes {t: —Back The whole tail 4s uf the brightest crimson ; 
of the head, line down the back of the neck, | the temples or orbits of the eyes bare and 
tips of the shoulders, under surface of the | White; the bill black, and the legs cinereous. 
wing: flanks, and a broad band crossing the : It is extremely long-lived; there are well- 
chest and abdomen, deep bluish-black ; chin | "ecorded instances of their having attained 
and throat white ; orbite, ear-coverts, aides | the age of seventy years; and some authors 
of the neck and breast, pale glossy orange, | speak tively of individuals ving to the 
the white and the orange gradually blending - be 100. The surpeenne facility with 
into each other; back and scapularies brongg , Which they repeat sentences has been often 
olive-wreen, becoming nearly black at ' noticed ; sometimes too ludicrously apposite, 
Lase of the neck and on the rump; wing- | We should imagine, to obtain perfect cre- 
coverts olive-brown ; the remainder of the | dence. It was one of this species to which 
wing and tail greenish black; vent and. the memorable anecdote, first related by 
under tail-coverts buffy white ; trides light ; Gesner, and often referred to by succeeding 
sulphur yellow ; eyelasls light ash gray ; bill | writers, refers: “A Parrot belonging to EK 
greenish-gray at the extreme tip, then black ; Henry VIII., who then resided at West- 
to near the nostrils; the basal portion of the : Minster, in his palace by the river Thames, 
upper mandible and the helmet aurora-red; , had picked up many words from hearing the 
base of the Jower mandible light primrove- | Passengers talk as they happened to take 
yellow; fore-part of the tibia red, with a | Water. One day, sporting on its perch, the 
gray ; hinder part of the tibia, tarsi, and | sasunably remembering the words it had 
tues dark greeulsh-gray. Their powers of ' often heard some, whether in danger or in 
diving and of remaining under water are jest, use, cried out amain, ‘A boat ! a boat ! 
very great Indeed, but their powers of flight | twenty pound for a boat!’ A waterman, 


{s of a bright orange-red ; the legs ash- 


of a small pigeon, and in length about twelve 
inches. Its colour {s an elegant ash-gray, 
eper on the upper parts, and more inclin- 

to white beneath ; the whole, though of 





are incemailerable. At the slightest alarm {| ¥bo happened to be near, the cry, 
made to the place where the Parrot was 
they dive down at once or take to flight. t Dand knowing to alien It belonged: 


PARROTS. (Peittacida.) The Parrot ; restored it to its royal master, in the full 
family is a very nuincrous and splendid one ; | expectation, asthe bird was a great favourite, 
and fe subdivided, chicfly according to the | of receiving the promised reward. The king, 
form of the bill and tail, into several groups; | however, preferred appealing to the Parrot 
as the Macaws, Covckatoos, Lories, Parojuets, ; himself to determine the sum, which being 
ac., which are each inserted in their aipha- , cunsented to by the boatman, the bird im- 
betical order. Under the wurd Psrrractu.x mediately out, ‘Give the khuave a 
will be found a few general observations groet!*' 
relating to the distinguishing characters of | 
the genus, &c.— The Parrot, which wei The BuaziniaxN Green Parrot. (Psitta- 
are now to consider, have the upper mandi- {cus Braziiensis.) This deautiful bird is 
ble toothed, and longer than it is high ; and j rather larger than the Commun Gray Parrot. 
the tall ls short, or even and rounded at the : Its plumage is fine grase-green, re oar poet 


-end. They unite great beauty with great | beneath ; the feathers edged with 
: Geeiity : and their faculty of imitating the ' bruwn: the front, all round the bese of the 


human voice is superior to that of any other ' bill, js bright red ; the cheeks deep aps — 


‘bird. The luxurtant tracts of the torrid rune | the top of the head yellow: the 
'@eem to be the favourite residence of these | wing, at some tlistance beyond the 


richly-plumaged tribes: they are nat, how- «is red; all the wing-coverts and the shorter 
ever, ecntned: to that gone, as Bulficc ima- | quill feathers deep or dusky blue; the out- 
ned, but are found in latitudes as far as‘ side feather on each side the tail deep blue, 


‘ forty or forty-five degrees on cach side the od with yellow; the next 
a 


equatur. The tungue ie fleshy, obtuse, and | © similar yellow tip, and all the remain- 
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The Amazon Parrot. (Peittacus Ama- 
gzoncne.) There are several varietics found 
; on cach side of a great extent of the river 
; Amazon to whom the general appellation 
' of Amasonim Parrots ie given. Their umal 
_ Jength is about fourteen inches; the bills 
_ varying in colour: the iridea yellow or 
orenee : and the plaice bea sh green, with 
‘ the feathers marked by dusky or blackish 
margins: the tops or of the shoulders, 
and a conspicuous pa on the middle of 
. the win pa, he red; the red wing patch is 
weually bounded by shadee of blue, green, 
and yellow, which colours are only com- 
plete Abela ith iid expanded tate of the 
_¥ : the -feathers are grecn, but appear 
; red ‘beneath the base when expanded. A 
; bright blue band generally reaches from cre 
} to eye, bevond which the feathers of the 
crown, cheeks, and throat are of a Jonquil 
yellow : the legs end fect are either dusky 
‘orofa paaobi a dar brown. The species we 
* have sclected for description corresponds in 
ite main features with what we have above 
stated : and, that the general colour of the 
plumage is a bright and beautiful | Son 
deepest on the back and wings, and Hghter 
* bencath, a yellowish garter encircling the 
_ bottom of the thighs. ‘Fhe smallest of the 
wing-coverts, forming the ridge of the shoul- 
ders, are of a splendid red colour; the larger 
‘ wing-feathers are externally of a dcep blue 
: with a cast of violet ; the middle ones of the 
@ame colour at their tips, but red on thelr 
outward edges. The tail is deep green alwve, 
and yellowish beneath, and has some red on 
the upper part of cach feather, which, how- 
ever, is not seen when the tail is clawed ; the 
bill is dark brown, and the Ieee light gray. 
The Amazon Parrot abounds in Guiana and 
Surinam, where ft causes great injury to the 
. plantations, It builds in the midst of im- 
penctrable furesta, the female laying four 
, white eggs in the bolluw of « tree. 


Canouwa Paggor. (Pritaca Caroli- 
wars.) The only species found native in 
the United States is the Carolina or Llinols 
Parrot, which ise resident from the Gulf of 
Mexico tothe neighbourhood of Lake Mi- 
chigan. and on the cast of the Alleghanies 
te Marviand. Their favourtte food te the 
sceds af the cockle-bur, which growe in great 
‘ abundance along the sharcs uf the Missisei pqi 
aud the Uhio; where Uhey are ocen fn large 
Bucks, screaming round the salt-licke. They 
are very weiable in their dispositions, ez- 
‘ tremely fund of each otber, and showing the 
: teat gtief for the lus of their companions. 

The plumage bb very beautiful, he general 
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bird :—~ In descending the river (Ohio, by 
mvecif, in the munath af Fe . I met 
with the first @ock of | ucts, at the 
muoth of the Little Sioto, I bad been in- 
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colour tring a bright yetlueiah silky green, 


furnlahes | 
we with the foliowing particulars of thie. 


furmet, br an old and respectable inhatditant - 
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of them, afterwards, at the mouth of the. 
Great and Little Miami, and jn the neigh- 





bourhood of numerous crecks that discharge 

themeelveaintathe Ohio, At Big Bone He 

thirty milus above the mouth o ip iad 
cy 


river, I saw them in great numbers. 
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‘came ecreaming through the woods in the | 
sired about an hour after sunrise, to | 
drink the salt water, of which they, as well . 
_ asthe pigeons, are remarkably fond. When 
‘they alighted on the ground, it appeared at 
+a distance as if covered with a carpet uf the 
richest green, orange. ani yellow: they after- 
} wards ecttled, in one body, on a neighbouring 
. tree, which steal detached frum any other, 
covering almost every twig of it, and the aun, 
‘shining strongty on their gay and glomy 
» Plumage, produced a very beautiful and 
splendid appearance. Here] had an oppor. . 
tunity of observing some very particular , 
traite of theie character: having ahot down 
j ®number, some of which were only wounded, 
| the whole flock swept repeatedly around | 
, thelr prostrate companions, and again settled 
op a low tree, within twenty yards of the | 
apt where I stocd. At cach successive dis- | 
eharee, though showers of them fell, vet 
the affection uf the survivors sremed rather | 
ta increase ; fur, after a few circuits around 
the plave, they again alighted near me, 
locking duwn on thelr slaughtered cotm- 
panione with euch manifcet eymptomes of 
sytnpathy and concern, ae catirely disarmed 
me. IF ecuuld not but take notice of the rv- 
markable comtrast between their clegant . 
manger of flight, and their lame crawling 
eet among the branches. They fly very 
much like the wild pigeon, in close curmpact 
bodies, and with great rapidity, making a 
loud sud outragesns sercaming, not untike 
shat of the red-hemled woodsucker. Their | 
flight is seometisnee in a direct line ; but munt 
usually circuitous, making « great variety 
uf elegant and wy @rpentine meanders, as 
if for picasure. They are particularly at- 
tached to the Jarge sycamaorea, In the boliow 
of the trunke and branches «ef which they 
generally roost, thirty ar forty, sil some- 
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‘they cling they cling close to the sides of the tree, | large, convex, round sides of the pp 
At rigas, Bed ast by the claws and also by the 

bills. ey appear to be fond of sleep, and 
often retire to their holes during the any 
probably to take their regular siesta. 
areextremely sociable with and fund ‘of ea 
other, often scratching each other’s heads 
and necks, and always, at night, nestling as 
close as Lage to each other, preferring, at 


that time, « dicular position, su 
ported by thelr b bill and claws. In the fall, 
when their favourite cockle-bura are ripe. 
they swarm alo the coast, or high grounds 
| of the Mississippi, above New Orleans, for a 
greatextent. At such times, they are killed 


|! an! eaten by many of the inhabitanta; 
{| though, I confen, I "think their flesh very 
| indifferent. I have several times dined on 
| it from necessity, in the woods: but found 
j it merely passal ile, with all the sauce of a 
keen appetite to recommend It. 
[! “The Carolina or Illinvis parrot (for It 
; has been described under both these appel- 
j, lations) ia thirteen inches long, and twenty- 
‘ onc In extent; forehead and cheeka, orange 
! red; beyond this, for an inch and « ha 
I down and round the neck, a rich and oon 
yellow ; shoulder and bend of the wing, also 
edged with rich orange red. The gencral 
colour of the rest of the plumage is a bright 
yellowish silky green, with light blue re- 
| Hections, Hyhtest and most diluted with 
‘ yellow below; greater wing-coverts and 
; route of the primaries, yellow, slightly tinged 
H 
t 





with green ; jutcrior webs of the primarics, 
deep dusky purple, almost black, exterior 
ones, bluish green; tail, long, cunciform, 
consisting af twelve feathers, the exterior 
one only half the length, the others in- 
crensing te the middic ones, which are 
streaked along the middle with Hight blue ; 
shafts of all the larger feathers, and of most 
' gmrt of the green plumes. black ; knees and 
. Vent, orange vellow; feet, a pale whitish 
. flesh colour: claws, black ; Lill, white, or 
slightly tinged with pale cream ; iris of the 
eye, hazel; round the cye is 8 small space 
without feathers, covered with a whitish 
skin ; nostrils placed in an elevated mem- 
brane at the base of the hill, and covered 
with feathers ; chin, wholly bare of feathers, 
tat cuncealed by those descending on cach 
side, from each side of the palate hangs a 
lete or skin of a blackish colour; tongue, 
thick and Bevhy ; buside of the upper inan- 
dible near the polut, grooved exactly like a 
file, that ig may hold with mere security. 
The female differs very litte in her colours 
and markiags from the male. Afters ex- 
ainining nunerous apecimens, the fullowing 
appear to be the principal differences. The 
yellow on the neck of the femate does nut 
descend quite so far; the interior vanes of 
the primarics are brownish, instead of biack, 
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large, convex, rounded jaws, covered with 
hard, scale-like teeth, which succeed each 
other from the rear to the front in sucha 
manner, that the bases of the newest form « 
cutting edge. It ts about « foot long ; the 
colour is greenish, variegated near the head 
bags ft Aa ted ; the fins are blue, and the scales 
Rios vegies cheat ake species of this 
ay seas, some of 
Being remarkable. err peered but they are 
noticeable fur the immense strength of 
their jaws and teeth enabling them to browse 
without difficulty on the newest layers of the 
stony corals, digesting the animal] matter 
therein contained, and setting free the car- 
buonate of lizne in a chalky state. The flesh 
of the Parrot-fish is firm and well-tasted. 


PARTHENOPE. A remarkable genus 
of short-tailed Crustacea, the rugosities on 
the back of the best known species of which 
give the crab the appearance of a piece of 
rock eroded by the sea ; eee species is the 
P. horrida, and is found in the Indian 
ocean, 


PARTRIDGE. (Perdiz cinerews.) This 
well-known bird is about thirteen Inches in 
length. The general colour of its plumage 
is brown and ash, beautifully mixed with 
black, and each feather str ed down the 
middle with buff: the upper part of the 
neck is transversely varied with dusky gray, 
and a tinge of red : the sides of the head are 
tawny: under each eye is a small saffrun- 
coloured spot, which has s granulated ap- 
pearance, and between the eye and the ear 
a naked skin of bright scarlet, which is not 
very conspicuoua but in old birds : the ander 
part of the neck and breast are bluish gray, 
marked with transverve black lines, and 
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and the orauge red on the bend and edges ; sprinkled with small reddish spots: on the 


of the wing is considerably narrower ; to | 
other respects, the culuurs and markings arc ; 
pearly the same.” 


PARROT-FISH. (Scarun) This fiah ob- | Enob behind. 


lower part of the breast is a rich gorget of 
deep chestnut, in form of a harse- : the 
tail is ehort aud drouping ; the lege are 


srecnish white, and furnished with a ema!) 
The female has no crescent 


- taine ite name from the pecullar hooked eun- | un the breast: and her coluurs in general 
formation of ite mouth, or the hrillancy of | are nat vo distinct and bright aa those of the 


ite colours, ur perhaps fruit buth. 


It has | mate. 


Partridses pair early in the apring : 


uu? 
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: thelr proper food, and assist in finding it by 





‘pearly the whole Eurupe, and nowhere 
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| 496 Che Sreasurp of Patural Wistory ; 
the female lays from fourteen to eighteen or | common in Barbary, and sometimes secon In 

twenty of a greenish colour, making | various parte of Europe. It is somewhat 
her nest of withered leaves and grass upon | less than the common Partridge: the bill is 
the ground. The young birds run as econ | ofa fine scarlet colour ; the top of the head | 
as hatched —— encumbered Rebpodd by jaa bright chestnut, becoming more dusky 
of the shell. ‘The affection of the ge | as it reaches the back part, and forming 
| for her young ia peculiarly strong ; and ring round the neck, beautifully varied with 
: je greatly sted by her mate in the care of | emall white spots. The sides of the head 
‘ Fearing them: they lead them out In com- | and throat are ofa light bluish ash-colour, | 
' mon, call them together, gather for them | which gradually changes on the breast to a 
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the ground — at first furnishing 
‘ them with the larve of ants, on which they 
principally feed while very oene It is no 
unnsual thing to introduce . eggs 
under the domestic hen, who watches and 
rears ude as id eee eltinee case the 
young a require to with ants’ eggs, 
which are their favourite food, and without 
which it ie almost impossible to bring them 
up. Care should be taken to eupply them 
well with fresh water : it i: aleo revommended 





to give them a mixture of wood-lice and sas’ 
: and occasionally fresh curds, mixed Ue og ca par eae nae 
with lettuce, chick weed, or groundscl. They ereravar ant a ae 
Hkewise cat insects, and when full grown, : 
all kinde of grain and young planta. faint rose-colour: the belly, thighs, and || 


Whenever a dog or other formidable ani- | tail-coverts are Hght brown ; the upper side | 
mal approaches the nest of a Partrisige, the | of the neck, back, and wings are of a dark- e 
hen practices every art to allure him from {| ish hae: the fame quills of the wings are |: 
the site: she keeps at a little distance before | Upped with a light yellowish brown colour, | 
him, feigning to be incapable of flight, and | and the scapularsare a bright blue, bordered 
jen hopping up and falling down befure him, | With a dark red. The sides are covered 

t never eavnccing to such a distance asto j with beautiful feathers, transversely va- 
Giscourage her pursuer: at length, having | riegated ; the tips are orange, within which 
successfully misled him, she at once takes } there arc bars of black, succeeded by others 
wing and disappears. The danger being over, | Of white; the rump is ash-coluured ; the 
and the dog withdrawn, she returns and | middle feathers of the tall are rather darker, 
finds her scattered brood, whe immediately } and transversely barred; the side feathers 
assemble at her call. and follow her. Corn | vf the tail are ash colour towards their roots, 
fields are the places that Partridges moat) and their upper parte of a dirty orange. The 
delight in, especially while the corn is grow. | legs and feet are red; and the claws are 
ing ; for that is a safe retreat, where they | brown.-—In South Armerica the name of 
remain undisturbed, and under which they | Partridge is re to species of the genus 
hr-eamnps eghaen ane Bh beth on ae Tixamvus (which sce} 

T corn is cut down, but with « - : ' 

ferent intent; for they then feed on such Pa anit ma Buoxzewixo. (See 
corn as has dropped from the care: and find : 
a sufficient shelter under cover of the stalks, PARUS. A genus of Conimstral pasecrine 

jially in wheat stubble. When the ! birds; characterized by a conical beak, 
laser cones on.and the stubble ficids are | etraicht, aud rather slender. with few haire 
either trodden down or ploughed up. they | 84 ite bese, and a strong hind toe, armed 
then retire to the upland meadows, where } with a long hooked claw. They are active 
they lodge in the high gras and among | Utde birds, continually flitting from spray 
rushes: they also sometimes resort to the | to spray, suspending themselves in all sorte | 
low coppice- wuods, eapecially if they are con- | of attitudes, reuding apart the seeds on which. 
tiguous to corn lands. The eggs of these | they feed, devouring insects, ec. They build | 
birds are frequently destroye! by weasels, t nesta in the holes of trees, and store up ; 
foxes, ae. tmat otill the are ln general suf- | provisions of grain. (See Tomts1.} 
ficiently numerous to furnish the sportsman . 
with emplogment enough in the “ shooting PASAN, A species of Egyptian Antelope 
evason.”’ ecxual erdvur of the malic has PASSENGER PIGEON. - Columba (Ke- 
been the theme of many writers on natural | topuatea® migratoria.) Thisspecies aboundsin  , 
history; and Ubere are instances out of num- | America most prulifically ; but thelr numbers 

can scarcely be conceived without secing the 


ber in which Use parental evlicitude of the i 
fernale has justly called forth their culugistic | acovunt given of them ty the graphic pro of 
admiration. Partri ere found throughout | Witeon, the celebrated American ornithalo- 
givt. The Passenger Pigeon je of a bluish- 

in greater ing | than in thle island, the | slate-colour. white underneath ; wings lung, 
north of France, Holland, and Germany. and ecuminated; the throat, breast, and 
sides vinacerus ; tall, of twelve feathers, the - 
The Ret-reocen Panvagtpne. ¢Ferndis | two middle ones black, the lateral ones. 
rufus; A very beautiful and delicate bird, melt, Pll beck 1 ite bright mrange:redii', 
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A Popular Wictio 
the naked orbit purplish-red. The female 
4y paler, and her breast of a cinereous brown. 
These birds visit the states in prodigious , 
numbers, but are more abundant fn the 


Western States, where they breed, and which 
abound in beech mast, thelr favourite food. 
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“The roosting-placee are always in the 
woods, and sometimes occupy a large extent 
of forest. When they have frequented one 
of those places for some time, the appearance 
! ft exbiblte $e surprising, The ground is 
. veovered to the depth of several inches with 
+ their dung; all the tender grass and under- 
\ wood destroyed 5 the surface strewed with 

Janie litnbs of trees, broken duwn by the 
; werght of the birds collecting one above ane- 
, ther; and the trees thempelves, for thousands | 
, of acres, killed as completely aa if girdled 

with an axe. The marke of Uheir de«lation 
1 remain for many vears on the spot; and 
} numerous places could be pointed out where, 
i fur several years after, scarcely a single 
, Vveaetably made its appearance. When these 
' yoveta are firet discovered, the inhabitants, 
t from considerable dhatances, Visit them in 
, the night with guns, cluts, long potes, puts 
af sulphur, and various other engines of de- 
, atrnction. In a few hours they fill many 

sacks, and Inad horses with them. By the 
+ Indians, a plgeen-roost or hreeding-place is 
’ cunsidercd an important suurce of national 
proftt{ aud dependence for that searon, and 
all their active ingenuity ds exercised un the 
evasion. In the western countries, viz. the 
states of Ohio, Kentucky. and Indiana, these 
are generally in back woods, and vlten ex- 
tend in nearly a atraight line across the 
country fur a great way. Not tar from Shel- 
+ byville, in the state of Keptucks, alwut dve 
yrar ago, there was one of thea breedin<- 
dacey, which stretched through the wouds 
ti nearly a nerth and seuth direction, was 
several miles in breadth, and wae said to 
ie upwarde of forty miles in extent. Tu ibis 
troct almost every tree was foruished with 
neate Wherever the branches could aecom- 
Tavdate them. The Pigeuns made their fint 
appearance there about the leth of Apal, 
and left it allogether with (heir young before . 
the 23th of May. As coon as the young were — 
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@ The reader would naturalis tofir fran this, 
that the Maseenget Pigeon huches 4a uingte rowng 
awe only ata filme, bua Me. Asduben decries, 
that the bird lave fru eggs of pure white, and | 
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‘them in such a manner, that in their descent 


“only ; a circunmimtance in the histury of this 
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and before they left the nests, | 
nuincrous les of the inhabitants, from ! 
all parts of the adjacent country, came with | 
waggona, axes, beds, cooking utensils, many 

of them aceompanied by the greater part of 

their families, and encamped for several 

days at thie immense nursery. Several of | 
them Informed me that the noise was so 

great as to terrify their horses, and that it | 
was difficult for une poe to hear another , 
speak without bawling in his ear. The : 
ground was strewed with broken limbe of | 
trees, eggs, and young squab pigeons, which 
had been precipitated frum above, and on 
which herds of Hogs were fattening. Hawks, 
Buzzards, and Eagles were sailing about in 
great numbers, and seizing the syuabs from 
the nest at pleasure, while, from twenty feet 
upwards to the top of the trees, the view 
through the woods presented a perpetual 
tumult of crowding and fluttering i or : 
their wings rvaring like thunder, mingled 

with the frequent crash of falling timber ; ; 
for now the axe-men were at work, cutting | 
duwn those trees that seemed to be most 
crowded with nests, and contrived to fell 








rs 


fully grown, 
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thes might bring duwn several others; by 
which means the falling of one large tree _ 
sometimes produced ‘40 squabs, little inferior ‘ 
in size to the old ones, and almost one heap 
of fat. On «ome single trees. upwards of 10) 
nests were found, exch containing one aquab 


bird not generally known to naturalists. @ 
it was dungcrvus tu walk under these flying 
and fluttering millions, from the frequent : 
fall of large branches, broken down by the . 
weight of the tiultitudes above, and which, ° 
in their deacent, often destroved numbers of 
the birds themvyelves; while the clothes of 
those engaged in traversing the woods were | 
comnpletcly covered with the excremcuts of | 
Pigeons, : 
* These circumstances were related to me | 
by mauy of the moat respectable part of the | 
community in that quarter, and were con- | 
firined in part by what I myself witnessed, 
lL passed fur several miles through thia same 
breeding-plave. where every tree was spotied 
with nests, the remains of those above de~ 
scribed. In many instances I counted up- ; 
wards of ninety nests on a single tree; but 
the Pigeons had abandoned thie place for | 
anvther, sixty or cignty milis off, tuwands | 
Coreen River, where thoy were eal at that: 
titne to be equally niumenma From the 
great numbers that were cunstantly passing 
over ous heads, tu or trom chat quarer, FE; 
had no duubt of the truth of this statement, . 
The mast had been chietiy consumed in | 
Rentuchy ; and the Pigeons, every morning | 
a lite before strise, set vat forthe Indiana | 
territory. the nesrest part of which was about | 
sixty tiles distant. Many of chese returned ° 
before ten o'clock, and the great bke|ly gene- 
rally appeared on their return a little after 
neuen. Thad lett the public rosd to visit the 
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remaina of the breeding-place near Shelby- 
vitie, and was traversing the woods with my 
gun, on my way to Frankfort, when, about 
ten o'clock, the Pigeons which I had observed 
fiying the greater part of the morning north- 
erly, began to return in such immense num 
bers as I had never before witnessed. Comir 
to an opening by the aide of a creek call 
ru, 








i the Benson, where 1 had a more uninter- 
; rupted view, I was astunished at their vi 

pearance: they were flying with great steadi- 
| ness and rapidity, at a height beyond gun- 
} ehot, in several strata deep. and eo close 
| together that, could shot have reached them, 
} one discharge could not have failed of bring- 
; ing down several individuals. From right 
; to left, as far as the eye could reach, the 
j Dremith of this vast procession exteuded, 
t eceming every where equally crowded. Cu- 
: rows to determine how long this appearance 
) would continue. I took out my watch to note 
{ the time, and sat duwn to observe them. It 

wae then half-past ane; I sat for more than 
' an hour. but instead of a diminution of this 
‘ prodigious procession, it seemed rather to 
, inercase both in numbers and rapidity ; and, 
. anxivue to reach Frenkfort befure night. I 
" pee and went on. About four o'clock tn the 
, afternoon, I crossed Kentucky river, at the 
; town of Frankfort, at which time the living 
} terrent above my head sceined as numerous 
and os extensive asever. Tong after this I 
* observed them in large bodies, all moving 
in the same south-east direction, till after 
six o'clock in the evening. The great breadth 
of front which this mighty multitude pre- 
served wouid scem to intimate a correspond- 
‘ ing breadth of their ean lace, which, 

by seversi pentiomen who had Istely pased 
; bal part of it, wassated to me at severa: 


Having endeavoured to make a rough cal- 

{ ulation uf the numbers composing this nas, 

he believes that. at the lowest estimate, there 

‘were vows Pipeans, that they ex- 

* tended full 340 miles in length: and allow- 
ing each bird to consume half ea pint of food 
daily. it would amuunt to 17,424 400 bushels 
per day { 
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PASSERINUE, or PASSERINE BIRDS. 
The name of a mon extensive and varied 

onier of birds, which feed un ineects, fruit, 
or grain, aceurnding to the alendcrnoss or 

etrength of thelr beak. They have all short 
- and sender legs, with three tees before and 
_ vee behind; the two external tues bring 
united by a very short inembranc : all the 
. tore ase slender, Bexible, aml mudcrately 
: elongated, with long, poluted, and slightly 
curved claws. (See ixsansonns.} 


PATELLA. {See Luurer.> 


PAUSSIDAY. A family of Coleopterous 
” traneda, the various species of which are small 
: rabies tne 3 from a pera t half an 
: io 3 test oonftaln 

. them enye of muat peoariabla tren, The 
body is of a Grim consistence, and af an ob- 
‘ iy quedrate, rulse nerrowed 
* Ja frome; the head small, apd generally 
: nerrowed telind inte a neck» the antenna, 
“which are the mut singular pasts of 
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insects, are of a very large eize, prnpost of *; 
two or more joints, of a very irregular cone . 
struction ; the elytra are broader than the 
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reat of the body ; the legs short, strong, and 
compresed. hese extraordinary neccts 
appear almost exclusively to inhabit the Old 
Yorld 4 but Jately a species has been de- 
scribed which was found by Mr. Miers, the 
eminent traveller and botanist, in South 
America. They are rare, and little is known 
of their habita; but they are belleved to be 
nocturnal, and are sald to crepitate like the 
Bombardicr Beetles (Brachinuda), while re- 
cent dissections have shown that in other 
respecte thev are not very distantly removed 
from that tribe. They are found about the 
nests of ants; and those who are desirous 
of stedying the many curious species of these 
inecets must consult the monographs of them 
iven by Mr. Westwood in the Linnman 
ransactions, in the Arcana Entumulogica, 
and in the Transactions of the Entomulogical 
Society af Lamdun. 


i PAVONIA. A genus of Zoophytes, con- 
talning man H fullated species of great beauty; 
specitnens of which may be ecen in the fine 
collection at the British Museum. Our figure 
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‘ Pepresente a portion of a specimen of the 
i Parveia lactuca, or Lefinee Coral, in which 
{ the Zoophyte as well as the Polypidom are 
Lexhitited. It is copled ane of the 
, Sarl (Uustrated recently published French . 
works. ‘ 


PEACOCK. ( Paro.) A genus ofeplendid | 
Gallinaceuue bircde, of which bul twa « 
are recurded, iz. the Common Prarect and 
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cock (Pavo cristatua) is universally well 
known; and, as Buffon truly says, “ its match- 
less plumage scema to combine sll that de-~ 
gre the eye in the soft aad delicate tints 

the Ancst flowers, all that dazzles it in 
the sparkling lustre of the gems, and oll that 
astonishes it in the grand display of the 


hd * 


the Javanese Peacock. The Common Pra- 
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rainbow.” Thongh long naturalized in Eu- 
 rupe, it is of Eastern origin, occurring in the 
Rreatest profusion in the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges, and in the extensive plains of 
India, the kingdom of Slam, &c. As early 
asthe days of Solomon they were imported 
ints Judea by the fects which that mncnarch 
equipped on the Red Sea. From India they 
were brought into Greece about the time of 
Alexander; and towards the decline of the 
Roman republic they were introduced into 
Rome, and were cateemed aa one of the 
choicest luxuries of the table. They are 
' still found wild in many parts of Ada and 
Africa, but more particularly iu the fertile 
plalaa of India. where they attain a great 
size, and exhibit colours which sem to vie 
> with the glittering gems and precious stones 
| produced iv those luxurious regions, Of the 
‘ exact period when it was introduced into 

England we have no authenthe record; but 
: we learn from good autherity that it long 
farmed one of the diahee in the second course 
of every great feast; teing usually baked 
in a ple. made tt the form of the tird, with 
the head raised abovr the crust. the beak 
richly fs and the tail expanded. In the 
days chivalry it wae common 
knights 


guiden dish. 


‘The ordinary length of the Peacock, 
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the tip of the bill to that of the tail, is about 
four feet. Its finely-shaped head is adorned 
with « tuft, consisting of twenty-four fea- 
thera, whose slender shafts are furnished 
with webs only at the ends, painted with 
the most exquisite green, ei with gold: 
the head, throat, neck, and ast are of a 
deep blue, glossed with green and gold ; the 
back of the same, tinged with bronze; the 
scapulars and smaller wing-coverts, reddish 
cream coluur, variegated with black; the 
middle coverta deep blue, glossed with green 
and gold ; and the belly and vent are dusky, 
with a greenish hue. The tail, which is of : 
& gray-brown, is hidden beneath that which ' 
constitutes the distinguishing character of ; 
this beautiful bird —ite magnificent train, 
which rises above it, and, when e 
forms a superb fan of the moet 
hues: the shafte are white, and are furnished | 
from their origin, nearly to the end, with di- | 
vided irridescent barbs; at the extremity of ; 
these feathers the barbs unite, and form s flat | 
extended vane, decorated with what iv called 
“theeye.”” Thisisa brilliant spot, or circlet, | 
enamelled with the most enchsnting colours ; | 
yellow, ea with various shades; green, 
running into blue and bright vivlet, varying 
according to its different positions ; the whole 
receiving additional lustre from the colour 
of the centre, which ie a fine velvet hiack. 
“When pleased or delighted, and in the 
sight of his females, the Peacock erects his 
train, and displays the majesty of his beauty : 
all hia movements are full of dignity ; his 
head and neck bend nobly beck, his pece ie 
slow and wilemn, and he frequently turns 
slowly and gracefully round, as if to catch 
the sunbeams in every direction and produce | 
new colours of inconceivable richness. **— . 
These gorgeous plumes, however. whose ver- 
satile hues he has vo often displayed with 
all the pride of conscious superiority, are 
shed every year; and then, as if sensible of 
his loss, he seeks the most obscure retreats — 
to cunceal himself, till the returning spring 
restores him tv his accustomed beauty. The 
ery of the Peacock, ly on & summer 
evening and at night, is often repeated, and 
his loud and discordant sereams are gene~ , 
rally considered as the sure prognostic of | 
bad weather. The legs are 
of the male being furnished with a strong 
spur; and the feet are clumsy in the ex- 
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treme. 
- The female ccalled the Pea-hen) is rather , 
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make their vows of enterprise st of the ecason. our 1 : 
a inn (ae: on the presentation to each = qttire their perfect brilliancy i! the third 
| knight. io tum, of a roasted geucuck In a year. 


lews than the male ; and her train is not only © 
very short. but destitute of those dazzling 
caluuns by which he is distinguished : her 
whole plumage. in fact, partakes of o light 
brown or cinereous hue. She seldom lays 
more than four or five egga at a time, and 
always chuoses some sequestered or secret 
epot, where she can conceal them from the | 
male, who is apt to break them. The eggs | 
are white and spotted ; and she site from 
twenty-five to thirty days, according to the 


for the temperature of the climate or the warmth | 


The young birds do not ac- 


OQvevasionally the Peacock 
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gray-bruown, those °, 
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has the | 


i whole of the plumage of a pure white colour, °: 
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may be traced by a different undulation of 
shade upon that part. There ts also a varic- 
gated or mixed breed, between the common 
and the white variety ; in which every pro- 
rtion of colour between the two is at dif- 
rent times obecrved. Sometimes the female 
assumes the plumage of the inale, which Is 
j maid to take pac only affer she has done 
; laying: but instances of this, we beHeve, 
‘ are very rare. —The Peacock formerly graced 
. the tablca of the magnates of the land, and 


ey 






; and tall preserved : its flesh, however, fs far 
: lesa delicious than that of the turkey, and 
- 8 now rarely appears on the festive board. 
In size and proportions the two apecies are 
nearly similar, ut the creat of Pave Jarani- 
: cea te much longer than that of 2°. cristatua, 
and the feathers of which it is composed are 
regularly barbed from the base upwards in 
. the adalt bind, and of equal breadth ah Shes fa 
out. Head and creat interchangeably blue 
ij and green. <A naked space on the checks, 
. daeluding the eyes and ears, Is coloured of a 
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Licht yellow behind, and blulsh-green to- 


wanle ita fore port. The feathers of the 
geck and lereast. which are brow, short, 
rounded, amd imtricated Uke the scales of a 
fie. are at these beet of the same brilliant 
hoc as the heal. and hate a broad. lighter, 
pane what metallic margin: those of the back 
hase eli mere of the metaitic lustre. The 
wing-coverts hase a derper tinge of blue, 
Tiw tadl-feathe re nnd (hair covertecthe train: 


inte green, Unvir barbs very long, douse, an 
eh; and tie jatter are altel aii termi. 
inated Yeooce bxted aqecte rliar Ww these 
Which mask Ue train of the common apeches. 
fink of peariy Ube satne etze. Like it, ales, 
Mees wre of a tecautitul deep purgde fo the 
een, vhs i: surrvysded by a tant of 
en, beearcey parse behind, but widen- 


tereenih baed and latly, a narrow black 
rive, giged with eleetout, off beautifully 
indemeat, Billed « grayth heru-colvar » 
* bebe cheep betrel, Tage strong naked, reticu- 
2 dak, tiene w bedig sh 
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* was served up with the feathers of the neck | 


are af a ephimlid metalic brown, changing | 


beg ote feunt and Ring up « kind of aotch : 
that ore ured the bige ; then ones a broad | 
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a theme of admiration in the remotest times ; 
and the bird was eought after as capable of 
adding eplendour to the magnificence of 
Bolomon. The chief display of this beauty 
arises from that arrangement of long and 
gorgeous feathers which spring from = the 
epace between the reghun behind the wings 
and the origin of the tall; but the ueo of 
thia to the bird itself has been a aubject of 
doubt. At first sight it seems to be no better 
than a luxuriance of nature, and an encum- 
brance rather than a benefit. The action 
i by which their aplendour ts outepread has 
also been deemed an absurd manifestation 
of pride. Butmen are lmperfeet interpreters 
of the actions of animals; and a closer exa~ 
i mination of the habiteof this bird afforda a 
different explanation. 


PEACOCK Ppt cei AE A name 
‘ given hy insect collectors to Butterflies of 
' the epecies Vanessa Jo. 


| PEARL [MOTHS A name given by 
collecturs to Motha of the genus Margaritia. 


PEARL OYSTER. (Aricnla Margnri- 
ticra.y Abivalve Mollusc. celebrated for the 
valuable nacrcons substance, called mother- 
atpearl, with which the tnside of the shell 
’ ta lined, bue still more for the Httle glotu- 
“Jar.oval, or pear-shaped concretions, called 
_ pearla which are sometimes found free and 
Ddetached within the lobes of the mantle. 
They are thas described by an eminent con- 

choliaist : “ Pearis are snall nacreous balls, 
- that become formed atid hardened withia 
{ the buddy of the animal: they are foumd de- 
* posited dn the ment fleshy parts, particularly 
> within and around the adductor muawle, and 
) Btw said to tw vecassoned by the overcharge 
, Of Ubose gland whose function it bs to secrete 
“the sacreoua thud destined for the internal 
j tiaing of the abell. When the animal ts - 
, thus dlecneed, this beautiful irridescent Auld 
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is wery trregiutarly disharged, being ale , 
deposited upon the inner surface of the shell 3/ 
in Jittle cxcrescences ) thew are often di | 
tached, and form articles af cranmerce a | 

. pearls of Inferior valuc, thr furnner being 
consldercd pore precious, both on account |: 
uf their rututsiity of form end the clearness | 

and beaots of their complexion.” — Reew's | 

Con, Sys. H 
Frun an iutereeting article an Pearls and 
Pear] } leheries, by Dr. Hand in Chambere’s 
Miwellany, Ne. 107, we pear the follow- : 
ing :--“ Substances oo aontike the compoad- 

ten of the ahelle in which they are fearnd | 

miaat naterells give rie to epecnlationsa re~ 
ayacting Usnir ccucin; and ive we fod, ia 
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nature, various amusing ny pater to ac- 
count for their existence. Pliny, the cele- | 
brated Roman naturalist, gravely tells us‘ 
that the oyster which produces pearls does | 
no from feeding upon henvenly dew. Our! 
own carly writers entertained the same : 
notion ; and Boethiua, speaking of the pearl- 
museel of the Scottish rivers, remarke, that ; 
‘these mussels, early in the morning, when 
the sky fs clear and temperate, open thelr 
mouths @ little above the water, and most - 
arcedily swallow the dew of heaven; and 

after the measure and quantity of the dew 

which they swallow, they cunceive and breed 

the pearl. These mussels,’ be continues, 


‘fare ov exceedingly quick of touch and 


hearing, that, however faint the noise that | 
nay be made on the bank beside them, or 
however emall the stone that may be thrown 
Into the water, they sink at once to the 
buttom, knowing well in what estimation . 
the fruit of their womb is to all people.” In 
the Fast, the beilef is equally common that 
these precivus gems are 


* Raln from the sky, 
Which turns into praris as it falls in the sea.’ 


Rut, alas for poeay and romance! the sci- 
ence of chemistry — which has, with its 
sledge-haminer of matter-of-fact, converted 
the all-glocious diamond into vulgar cher- 
cml — has also pronounced the precious - 
pearl to be compwed of ‘concentric layers 
vf membrane and carbonate of lime 1’ Ad- 
mitting ite composition, the question still 
remains as ta the cause of a substance so 
dissimilar in appearance to the shell in 
which it existe, and why it should be pre- 
ecnt in seme shells, and abent in other 
“In alt cases, it appears that the ultimate | 
canse of the anisaal’s forming this beautiful 
substance iste get rid of a suuree of irrita- 
tion, Sometimes this happens to he a grain 
of sand, or some such small furcign body, 
which has inainuated itecl€! between the 
mantle of the oyster and the shell, and 
which, proving a great annoyance, the ani- 
tial covers with « amooth cost of membrane, 
over which it « a layer of nacre. At 
other times, it is caused by some cnemy of 
the inhabitant of the shell perforating it 
from Uhe outeide to within reach of its 
prey. With a plug of this same matter, the 
oyster immediately Alle up the cpeuing 
insde, und shutiing out the intruder, baiks 
it af ite nefarious design. In bath these 
crm, We find the peasi usually adhering to 
the futernal surface of the shell, The best, 
however, and the moat valuahie specimens, 
are geocrally found in the tty iteclfof Use 
animal; atid the source of irritation here te 
roved, accuniing to the obewrietiuins of Sir 
Serarnd Hume, whe has paid great attentiots 
to this subject, to be an ovum of egg of the 
anitnal, which, dustead of teconung ripe, 
proves abortive, and is net thrown out by 
the muther along with the others, tt re- 
mains behind in the capsule in which the 
uve are originally contained. This capsule, 


on eee 


. being still suppiled with biowl- vessels from 


the parent suimal, goes on dnereasing in 


. else fur another yoar, and then revives 6 | 
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times ere sclence had determined their real | 


‘they do not appear till the animal has 
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covering of nacre, the same as the animal 
spreads over the internal surface of the shell. 
“Sir Everard Home does not sppear to 
have been aware that Sandius, as long age 
as 1673, communicated the same fact to the 
Royal Society of Landon; but was led to it 
when investigating the mode of breeding of 
the fresh-water mussel, by generally findin 
in the ovarium round hard bodies, too ame 
to be noticed by the naked eye, having ex- 
actly the appearance of seed-pearis, as they 
are called. Sornetimes he found these bodies 
connected with the surface of the shell, in 
contact with the membrane covering it. In 
further examining into the structure of 
pearis, he ascertained that al! split pearls 
upon which he could lay his hands nnj- 
versally possessed a sma}l central cell, which 
surprised him by ite extreme brightness of 
polish; and in comparing the size of this 
cell with that of the ovum when realy to 


drop off fram ite pedicle, he found it enffi- | 


ciently large to enclose it. He came thus to 
the concJusion that these abortive ezge are 
the commencement or nuclei of the pearl. - 
Being once formed, the anima! continues to 
increase its size by the addition of fresh 
coata, adding, it is said, a fresh layer every 
year. It is extremely probable, however, 
that ite presence being still a source of irri- 
tation to the creature, the nacral covering is 
more rapidly deposited upon the pear! than 
upon the shell itself. Those pearls found 
in the substance of the animal are generally 
round, but occasionally we find them of a 
pyramidal form, the pedicle by which the 
ex is attached appearing to have received « 
cont of nacre aa well as itself. People cun- 
versant with the pearl-fishery assert that 


rearhed its fourth year, and that it takes 
from seven to nine years for the oyster to 
reach maturity. 

“ The true pearl f¢ remarkable, as is well 
known, for ite beantiful lustre —a lustre 
which cannot altogether te given to artificial 
ones. According to Sic Everard Home, this 
peculiar lustre arises from the central cell, 
which is lined with a highly-palished cost 
of nacre; and the substance of the pearl 
iteelf being diaphanuns, the rays uf light 
easily pervade it. Previous to Sir Everard'e 
theaerv. owas supposed by opticians that 
the peculiar splenduur wus the effect of 
light reflected from the external surface. 
They took fur granted that pearls were solid 
bodies, denied them to be diaphanous, and, 
therefore, considering the subject mathemae 
tically, they contended that their brilliancy 
must be produced by the reflection from the 
nacral surface. In the Edinburgh Eneyelo- 
perdia, we are told by Sir David Brewster 
that the fine peacty lustre and irideseence 
of the inside of the peari-oyster arises 
fram the circumetance, that we find in all 
‘mother-of-pearl a grooved structure upon 


its surface. resembling very clusely the de- - 


licate texture of the shin at the top of an | 
infant’s Anger, or the minute corrugations 
which are often seen on eurfaces covered 
with varnish or with ul paint.' Similar 
appearances, we are told, ars to be seen 
in the strusture of pearls. ‘The direc- . 
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tion of the grooves,’ says Sir David, ‘is in 
every case at right angles to the line joining 
the common image and the coloured image ; 
hence in irregularly-formed mother-of-pearl, 
where the grooves are often circular, and 
have every possible direction, the coloured 
imagea appear irregularly seattered round 
the ordinary image. In the rval pearl these 
coloured images are crowded into a small 
space round the cummon image, ly on 
acounnt of the spherical form of the pearl ; 
and the various hnes are thus blended into 
a white unformed light, which gives to this 
substance its high value aa an ornamoent' 
Pearla, however, at Ivast the most valuable, 
are nut perfectly solid, and are certainly 
translucent. In fact. in a split pearl we 
find the transparency to be considerable. 
*Upan taking a split pearl, says Sir Everard 
Home, ‘and putting a candice behind the 
owl, the surface of the pearl became imme- 
diately iHuminated : aml upon mountir 
one vith coloured foll behind the cell, an 
by putting a candle behind the foil, the 
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’ of the world, particularly on the west const 

of Ceylon ; at Tuticoreen, in the province of 
Tinnevelly, on the cuast of Coromandel ; 
. at the Bahbrein Islands, in the gulf of Porsla ; 
, at the Soloo Islands | off the coast of Algiers ; 
, of St. Margarita, or Pearl Islands, in the 
i West Indica, and other places on the cosat 
_ of Colombia; and in the Bay of Panama, 
_in the South Sea. Pearls have sometimes 
; boen found on the Scotch coast, and in va- 
' rtous other places. The niet extenaive pearl 

fisheries are those on the ecvoral banks not 
‘far distant from the jaland of Bahreio, on 
! the weat side of the Persian Gulf; but Pearl 
{Oysters are found along the whole of the 

Arabian Coast. The flahing scason fe divided 
_ inte two portions —the one called the short 
‘and cold, the other the long and hot. In 

the cooler weather of the month of June, 
. diving is practised along the coast in shallow 
‘water: but it te not until the intensely hot 
' monthsof July, August.and September, that 
‘the Bahrein banks are much frequented. 
The water on them fs about seven fathoms 


guler convex surface became universally of | deep, and the divers are much Inconvenionced 


when it is cold; indeed, they can do Litthe 
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[ qearl and ect itin a ring with the divided «when {t le not aa warm as the air, and it 
i surface vutwards, std look at this through a i frequently becumes even more 9 oan the 
} tnagnifving glass, this central cell becoines hottest months of the summer. When ey 
,  Werd comepacu as, and the different Jayers of ‘ dive, they compress the nostrila tightly with 
' which the pearl is compued are ale beauti- a small pbece of horn, which keeps the water | 
' fully atigg taxed. It is the brilliancy above | out, and staf their cars with bees’ wax for 
dese ritecd that distinguishes the real froin. the same purpose. They attach a net to) 
' the factitions peart--a lustre which no art’ their waiets, to contain the oyster; and ald 
. Cah altogether give, thoagh offen attempted their descent by incans of a stone, which 
! with comsiderable auncese.”” ! they hold by a rope attached to a boat, and 
‘* Much vatuabie infermation on the ulyeect shake it when they with to be drawn up. 
ot pearls atl pearl neheries is alr given in A person usually dives from twelre to fiftcen 
Mr: M’Culloch’s Caunnicrcial Inctionary, to times a day in favourabic weather: but 
Dowlach work we are dpdabted for mest of the ehen otherwise, three or fuur times only, 
fuswwtng parveolar. Pearls should be They continue under water frum a minute 
o chee poured of a bright tranduecut sivers to a minute and a half or at most two 
4 Sitenes, tree foun stains asd rooghaces minutes. The exertion leeatremely vbdeat ; 
Having Uiese qualities, the largest are of and the divers arc unhealthy and shurt-dived. 
i mote the wn ot varuable, ‘The larger ones 
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> beve frequent the shape of a pear; and | 


when these are otherwie parfoet, they are 
in gtwat demand fer car-rings. Pearls were 
Wottne highest posible evtimatis in ancient 
Kesue . bat, owing pertiy te the changes of 
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sat ly, from Uhe ahairatie inatations that 
Tar te nttained at a very low pre, they 
aro hee ine ctecoand, ated cumparatively 
chesp Wiax«a the peach) dwiadic to the 
yige of smadi net, ther are denominated 


thr mem omemaraatle goearis of which we 
ofnte any aatinnin account war larught by 
Taverner, at Catofa, in Aralea, a Oabers 
Fete rae te Use ctave at Piingy. far tie ema- 
ange ath et Rygnen 7 Dt te 
regeaier, wted with et bdeentely. we diameter 
‘Se Gt reths at the Jargeet part, aod the length 
‘from gwe te threw baw hes, — ‘7 geval beni. 
¢ tethvese of perarie hate bern made with hut- 
ifve gins gh-bales, the inside of which fe 
eer with a liquid called peas] Gosche, 
art than Oe with white wae Use ceornce 
te ke Pgeneret of thor iver mus art perticics 
wiser ates ts Ut wade of the Bleak 4(/y- 
4 pe paws te fami 
Paue Poars Oseter be Sahel le various parts 
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-steanners atid terhsions, and et... taore, pre | 


weoed pemrhe, ail are of fixtle saduc. One of | 
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PECCARY.  2hvotylrsa fypacn.: This Pa- 
chydermatous animal, which at first view 
hee very much the apprarance uf a small 
Hog, ina native of Bouth America. It be of 
a short compact forin, thickly cuvered un the 
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upord parte of Uhe heoly with thick and etrung 
dark -oxlicel bristles, cach marked by vei: 
 Josieh-while rings, and round the ncch is 
 eheoaried a whitish band ot cuiler., The 
head be rather barge: Ute stot longs Ue 
ears short and upright ; and the uuder part 
, A the body newriy uabes Inetead uf o tall, 
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' have proved ites distinctness axa species, and . 
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{t has merely a fleshy protuberance ; and at | vinited the shrine of St. Jumes, in the Holy ° 


the lower part of the back is a glandular | 
orifice, from which cxudes a strong-scented | 
fluli, and which Ja surrounded by strong 

bristles. The Peccery iv a gregorious animal, 

and In ite wild state is fierce and dangerous; | 
sometimes ater’ the hunters with } 
vigour, and often killing the dogs. It is; 
useful in destroying scveral reptiles, particu- - 
larly the rattie-anake, which it does without | 
the least dread or Inconvenience. It ba ca- ! 
pable of being tamed Ike the hog, lives on 


reat ; 


. the same kind of food, and has nearly the 


enine habits and natural inclinations. ‘The 

flesh of the Peccary is tolerable foud, but, to | 
prevent an unpleasant fiavour, the dorsal ; 
gland must be cut away as svon as the anl-) 
mal te killed. Our figure represents what ; 
some of the older naturalists regarded na a | 
variety of the Tajacu; but modern writers, 
from its white Hps have named it Licotylea 

labiatus. It ls also a vative of Suuth Ame- | 


| rica. | 


PECTEN. A Molluscous animal, whose | 
testaccous covering has a hinge like that of ; 
the Oysters; but they arc easily distinguished | 
fron the Ostrea family, by their inequivalve | 
semicircular shell being almost always re-) 
gulacly aaarcked with rilm, which radiate 
from the summit of cach valve to the cir- : 
comfercnes, aid are furnished with two an- | 
gular productions called cara, that widen 
the sldes of the hinge. The animal hava’ 
sinall oval foot suppurted on a cylindrical | 
peduncle, in front of an abdumen in furm of | 
Bosac hanging between the branchie. In 
some apccies, known by the strong ebuus 
under their anterior car, there ib a byssus 
The others are not adherent, and can even 
switu with conskivrabic velocity. by dapping 
their waives tugether. The mantie is sur- 
ruunded with two rows of Blaments, scveral | 


| 
| 
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Land. There are nuineroun species, some of 
which are fuund in the British seas. 


PECTENIBRANCHIATA. The name 
given by Cuvier to an order of Gasteropods. 
tincludes almost all the spiral univalve 
shells, as well as several which are merely 
cotulcal. The animals of this order are so 
named from the comb-like fourm of the gills 


which are usually situated in acavity behind | 


the head. 


PECTUNCULUR. A genus of Conchife- 
rous Mollusca, found in the Atlantic Orean, 
the Mediterranean Sea, and in the West 
Indies, where it lives on the sandy or mudd 
coasts, and moves by the aid of its foot, whic 
jalarge. The shell is orbicular, equivalve, 


sub-cqutiateral, thick, striated longitudi- | 
sand many of the species covered with - 


nal} y 

asm duwny epidermis: hinge curved, with 
a line of tecth diverging on cach side, those 
in the middle betes Jn oonrletely formed ; 
ligament external. No by»»us. 


PEDICULUS. [See Louse.) 

PEDIONOMUS. A genusof Gallinaceous 
birds, allied ty the Partridges and Quaiis, 
which contains the Peprosouces Torqguatts, 
This iaa 


turd-like lege, aniratd 


suited? for running, 
and a small hind toe. 


net unfiequently found. 
PEDUM. A singular genus of Conchifera, 


only ene species of which is known, and that | 


is toumd in the Tudian scas, at great depths, 


fnequivelse, and suashtis esred: attached 


by a byscus passing through a sinus in the | 
luwer valwe; hinge toothless, with a trie | 


angular area in cach valve, separating the 
umnbones . ligament evatained in a groove 


ronnie. acress the areas bosses tinequal and ; 


distant, the lower valve rather convex, with 
the siles reflected over the upper. This rare 


abel is white, siightiy tinged with purple ° 
nod buries Meelf pactialiy — 


Hoag the Trisnee ; 
isa vudabre geeres, dh crevices of bin own laslug, 


TSee Parwina.? 


PEGASUS. A genase f LophebranchLiate 


flahes, nate of tae Incian Seas, atad dn une | 


cen ON Mae ok I tonaiet men ucens bm 
ARRAN AE 


tina untive of South | 
; Auatratiu, on the desert plains uf which it is 


The shell is hatchet-shaped, . 


| 
| PEEWIT. 
| 


degree allicd te Ue grits Syngnetiue They 
J hate @ eteeat, Wath the mieuh under it, sod 
rmvvathe. Ghe that of a sturgeon, only cote 
, pemed of the eaine bones asin thir asevus 
: “fishes, “Phe lady be srined av in Hippo- 
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. Btrb with the stl opetaass inthe ades. Thess - 
of howe of the cuterior pow being terminated have Oe. distiuet veonteete im rar of the 
by a dietle chaning green globule ‘The aaouth . pewtorals, which are offen larce. and have 
be garusetend with many 
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-eatupus, Lat sherr (horas is broad, deprened, | 


tanchet tentacula } poocurd thes fishes the haus of Postacus, oF | 
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fuetrndt wf the four weual talaal laminae. The . 
Clanvehetls are often culugral ia a Hvely 5 
manner, aud many specics are remarked — 
fur the differences in cuteuing abecrvatte in | 
the two valvws, The well-kieown large ga: | 
cree Goward oes caie cooaste the Ph. teas wired PS 


of authors ae the Madey at Pilgrioe’s ated, i 
wurn in front of the hat by those shu had | 


fe» 


“tying Temes, The Gursal and anal fos are . 


opposite cach other: the ubdeuiinal cavity bs 


‘wider aim) shorter than in Ss pguatius, and 


the intestine has tweour thaws doaures 

The qrtacipal species, the Deacons: Pease 
Sts a aiexs cdo ise stuall fieh, threw oF 
four anciee da dchgth, aplis pmarkabie for 
the siae of ite pectesal fius, which are supe 
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pooed to enable it, like the Exoceti and some 
other fishes, to support iteclf for a few mo- 
roents in air, while it springs occasionally 


over the au the water. The thorax 
or superior part of the body is of a broad, 
slightly flattened, equarish furm, and is 


marked both above and beneath by several 
radiated shields or bony tubercles of consl- 
derable size: from cach side the abdomen 
apriaps a lengthened cirrus, which supplies 
the place of a ventral fin: from the thorax 
the body decreases suddenly in diameter, 
and is marked into several divisions or trans- 
' verse segments; the tail is small and slightly 
: Youn 3 and the pectoral fins are re of 
‘ a rounded shape, with an indented outline : 
the eves are large and protuberant, and the 
snout of a sub-conical form, but with a slight 
‘ dilatation towards the tip. The colour of 
' this fish is whitish, with a cast of pale brown. 


The Frrixno Peaases (Pegnaus volans) is 
somewhat smaller than the preceding : snout 
much elongated, fiattened, rounded, and 
slightly dilated at the tip: marked by a 
longitudinal channel, and denticulated on 
' the cdgce : on the head a rhomboidal depres- 
sion, and behind it two deep sub-pentagonal 
cavities: last joints of the body, next the 
tail, pointed on cach side. 

The Swiusixa Peaascs ( Pegasus natans) 
is of a much more slender shape than that 
of the 2. roluns: colour yellowish brown, 





SWIMMING PRDAONS.- C*, WAT ANS.) 


dilated and rounded at the tip: pectoral 
fins rounded, and of moderate size ; dorsal 


situated on the middle of the back; tail. 


small, and slightly rounded: ventral cirri 
slender and fiexible. 

PEK AN, or WOOD-SHOCK. The name 
given to a species of Marten (the Martes 
Cusnadensis) fuand in North America. 


PELECANID.®. The naine given to a 
family of Notateres or Swimming Birds. 


whitich beneath; enout slender, slightly 
? 
i 
' 
{ 


‘They heave the hind toe united with the - 


1 others by a single membrane: they are ¢x- 
cellent awimmers, often perch on trees, and 
have short Jegs : their beak |e Leaps the ed 
of it generally toothed , and the skin of the 
throat is more or les extensible. forming a 

bag in which they keep the fish as they 
catch them, to fi their young. They are 
a large, voracious, and wandering tribe, 
living far the must part on the vccan, Ay ing 
with ease and swiftness, and never visiting 
the land for any length of time but af the 

— of incubation. 
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PELICAN. (Pelccanus.) This is a genus 
containing several large web-fucted specics 
| of birds, residing on rivers, lakes, or along the 
aca-coast*and preying on fish. They have ae 
long.straight, broad, and much depressed bill, 
upper mandibles flattened, terminated by a 
nail, or very strong houk, the lower formed 
by two bony branches, which are depressed, 
flexible, and united at the tip; and from | 
these branches ia suspended a naked akin ia 
form of a pouch; face and throat naked ; 
noatrila basal, in the form of narrow longitu- 
inal slits; lege short and strong; all the 
four toes connected by a web; wings of 
moderate dimensions. “The expansive 
pouch, whose clasticity is well known to all 
who have witnessed the shapes {nto which it 
is etretched and formed by the itinerant 
; ehowmen, will huld a considerable number 
of fish, and thus cnables the bird to dispose 
, Of the superfluous quantity which may be 
} taken during fishing excursions, cither for 
; its own consumption or for the nourishment 
of ite young. In feeding the nestlings — and 
} the male is said to supply the wants of the 
! female when ene tn the same manner — 
j the under mandible is pressed against the 
neck and breast, to assist the bird in dis- 
gorping the contents of the capacious pouch, 
and during thie action the red nail of the | 
{upper mandible would appear to come in 
contact with the breast, thus laying the 
‘ foundation, in all probabllity, for the sulle 
that the Pelican nourishes her young with | 
her blvod, and for the attitude in which the 
imagination of painters has placed the bird 
in bouks of cmblema, &c., with the blood 
spirting from the wounds made by the 
terminating nail of the upper mandible into 
the gaping mouths of her offepring." — Hro- 
der. Pelicans are gregarioua, and fish fe 
their favourite food: they store up their 
i prey in their gular pouch, from which it is 
gradually transferred to the meophagua, as 
the proceas of digestion goes on ; but when 
haraseed or pursued, they readily reject the 
contents of the stumach, Uke the Gull tribe. 
Though remarkable fur their voracity, some 
of the species have been trained to fish in 
the service of man. The species are widely « 
spread throughout the world, but are not nu- 
merona, In external appearance the sexes ' 
very rearly resemble cach other. ' 
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The Comox Pecicax. (Pelecanus ancocro- |; 
. talus.) The colour of the Pelican le white, | 

faintly tloged with feeh or light ruse colour, 

which is brightest in the breeding ecason ; 
* gulict with a bright yellow pouch. The frat 
rtp bet and epuriuus wings are black ; 
the bag at the throat bs flaccid, membranous, 
and capable of great distension ; naked space 
round the eves and at the bas of the bill, 


| 
where the mtal feathers form a point, | 
acritmeon lac running alung the top, reddiah | 


fleah-culour; the upper mandible bluish, with 

at the bas, yellowish at the tip, and the | 
terminal najl red, lrides hazel ; feet livid; 
tall short. Lenyth between five and aix feet; 
expause of wings twelve or thirteen feet. 
The young are distinguished by the pre- 


valence of eah-colour in their plumage. 
Abuut the middie of Scptember, flocks of | 
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its breast; and in this attitude it remains 


: $t sometimes hides in the water. 


closing scene of their cxistence. Certainly 


this species repair to Egypt, in regular bands, 
terminating in an obtuse angle. During the 
summer months they take up their abode 
on the borders of the Black Sga and the 
shores of Greece. In France they are very 
rere; in Great Britain unknown. They ge- 
nerally take their pre 

evening, when the fish 


in the morning and 
are most in motion. 





COMMUN FALLGARN, 
(TELECANUTS ONOCKOTALUMs) 


At night the Pelican retires a little way on | liant metal 


the shore to rest, with its head leaning aguin 
almost motionless, till hunger calls it to: 
break off its repose. It then flies from ita 

resting-place, and, raising itself thirty or . 


. forty feet ubove the surface of the sea, turns 


ite head, with one cye downwards, and con- 
tinnes on wing till it secs a fish sufficiently 
near the surface, when it darts down wit 
astonishing swiftness, ecizes it with unerrin 
certainty, and stores it awny in ite pouch ; it 
then risee avain, and continues the same ’ 
tnancwuvres Ull it has procured a competent 
atock. The female feeds her young with fish 
that have been macerated for rorne time in 
her pouch. The Pelican generally breeds in , 
marshy and uncultivated places, particularly 
about islands and lakes, making its nest, 
which fs a fuot and a half in diameter, and 
proportionably deep, of sedges and aquatic 
plants, and lining it with soft grass. It laye 
twoor more white eggs, of equal roundness 
at the two ends, and which, when per-ecuted, 
When it. 
nesties in dry and desert places, it brings | 
water to its young in its beg, which incapable | 
of containing nearly twenty pints. Pelicans , 
are rarely even farther than twenty miles . 
from the land. To a certain extent, they . 
appesr to be gregarious. 
he account which Capt. Flinders gives of | 
the Pelicans which he saw while on his; 
voyage of Discovery at‘ Terra Australia’ is’ 
alinost as pathetic as it is descriptive: , 
“ Flocks of the old birds were sitting upon ; 
the beaches of the lagoon, and it appeared | 
that the islands were their breeding places: | 
not onty ao, but from the number of bones | 


‘and skeletons there scattored, it should eeem 


that they had fur ages been selected for the 
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‘July and August. 
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none more likely to be free from disturbance 
of every kind could have been chosen, than 
these islets in a hidden lagoon of an unin- 
habited island, situate u an unknown 
coast near the antipodes eure nor can 
anything be mvure consonant to the feelings, 
if Pelicans have any, than quietly to resign 
their breath, whilst surroun by their pro- 
geny, and in the same spot where they first 

rew it.” It was on this e that Mr. 
James Montgomery founded beautiful 
poem, ‘ The Pelican Island.’ 

In many places the Pelicans are almost 
regarded as sacred birds: fur instance, a cor- 
respondent of the Athenzxum, when tra- 
velling in Persia, ake of “an immense 
flock of Pelicans which got up out of the 
reeds, and flew across our course, Many pase- 
ing nite close tothe k of our sail; one of 
our Greek servants, Yanni, a Cypriote, drew 
hia pistol to fire at them: but his arm was 
canght by an Arnout, who told him the bird 
was sacred, Pelicans neving brought water 
in their bill-pouches to Ali after a battle, 
when he lay on the desert faint with extreme 
thirst and toil.” 


PELIDNOTA. A genus of Lamellicorn 
Bectles of an elongated shape, somewhat 
related to the Cockchafer. It contains many 
Brazilian species, some of them with bril- 

ic green and copper reflections. 
In this genus we may specify, from Dr.Har- 
ris’s work, the common North American 
species. 


The Peripxota Prsctata, or Srorrep 
PeELIpNota. A ilarge beetle, arranged 
arnong the Ruéelide. which is found on the 


cultivated and wild grape-vine, sometimes 


in great abundance, during the months of 
It is of an oblong oval 
shape, and about an Inch long. The wing- 
covers are tile-coloured, or dull brownish 
yellow, with three distinct black spots on 
each; the thorax is darker, and slightly 


, bronzed, with a black dot on each side ; the 
‘ body beneath, and the lega, are of a deep 


Lronzed green colour. These beetles fiy by 
day : but may also be seen at the same time 
on the leaves of the grape, which are their 
only food. They sometimes prove very in- 
jurious to the vine. The only method of 
destroying them is to pick them off by hand, 
and crush them under fout. The larve live 
iL rotten wood. 


PELOPEUS,or Diet-Davsaer. (See Wasr.] 


PENFLOPE.,orGUAN, ( Penelope crista- 
fia.) This bird resembles, both in appearance 
and mannen, the Curassows, and seems, like 
them, to be capable, with proper care and 
attention, of being added to our stock of 
domesticated poultry. In a wild state they 
inhabit Guiana and Brazil, and are said to 
furnish an excellent dish forthe table. The 
are about thirty inches in length, the tall 
being about thirteen. Upper parte dusky 
black or bronze, glowed with green and olive; 
fore ptrt of neck and breast spotted with 
white ; belly and legs, lower part of the back, 
and under tail-coverts, reddish. Cheeks 
naked, and of a purple violet colour. Bll 
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poe phar orax eras, Oat an aundtrnte | the 
nent globuse, and between 
i ocelli in a 


ie; the man- 

Gilles emall, flat, and mem ous ; on 
the antennm nearly as long as the body, 

ti-artionlate. The insects belong ng ms 

essen frequent damp marshy situa- 

beach and the borders ce lakes and rivers, | 

i peal agony to th fa op i ieee 

ba ie SH pos 3 they ll 
sit oh in their movements, and the ! 

ve esteemed an omelet bait tor | 

trout. In their preparatory tes they 

Prgcbes the water, the larvm being nak 
cadre peenggh od in a case, and in general form 
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hs gamer and of equal breadth throughout; 
= 


insects have been 
this country by Mr. Newman. and 
Kf M. Pictet of Geneva: the letter 
jahed their history with much 


RN, or HONEY-BUZZARD. (/ernis 
eres.) This is one of the most clegant of 


© British birds of prey. or rather of such 
sigalgeataey jes as become occasional visit- 
ante here. [tis atrifie longer than the com- 


mon Buszard. and rather more slender : the 
bill is black, the frides yellow. the crown of 
i the head is ash-ovloured. and the cheeks are 
covered with small feather. The neck, back, 
‘ goapulars, and covert feathers of the win one 
are of « brown ; the breast and bef! 
are white, — with aeky oo pointing 
downwards ; the of a dull brown 
eclour, and marked reir broad dusky 
' bara, petween each of which there are two or 
_ three of the eame colour, bul narrower : the 
lege ave short, . and thick; and the 
' claws are large black. The Honcy 
. Buzzard generally lays two eggs, blotched 
over with o fainter and a deeper red: it 
i wailds its nest on enall twigs, which it covers 
+ with woul, Jt feeds on bees, baer &c. 
i Im an interesting article on changes 
which take place in the plumage of this bird, 
eanmuniceted by WW. Fisher, - of 
Great Yarmouth, tw the © Zonlagin,” the 
“ Asthe Honey Buzzard has, 
in instance re- 
exerdedt by White of Beltbourne, in the 
ITA, been satisfactorily ascertained tu 
=, in this cxamtry, British eon lihitaplots 
° ved of this means uf watching the 
changes by which it ultisnetzly assumes the 
adult dies For even if it were F ejemgens to 
procure the egge ar young frown mg CHIT - 
tries of the East ta which this species is sast 
, bo be 5 thr procem would be wr 
Redbccas asw: “expensive, that fro naturalirte 
woe ld be willing ty undertake It ; and the dif- 
fieaktw of rearing ¥ sung binds, and the tuany 
cnmtaltin towehich Ubey are aly : iduring m0 
proocne of soul are een.” dd x 
are dettwented ; aod the greda- 
¢ fron @ desk clove boven in the plimage 


of ome, Ww the aimvot pure white eacept uf 
soaps « and tail, in another, are truly re- 

«tent Chad these atrik ing difieromeee 
ate 


tatical cna patty esting sheen ihe 
etieence wf esteem con be 
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ee except in bia wanting | 


Eee pani tate attributed t certain pert. | 
changes, wed 


no doubt. Four of the birds there figured 
were taken in the count of Norfolk in the 
month of September 1. It Is an error, 
however, to imagine that the Honey-buzsard 
dovs not breed in this country, or that it so 
rarely happens as to render it necessary for 
naturalists to refer to uo distant a date as the | 
year 178): several recent instances of its ni- 
dification in different parts of this country 
could easily be given; the usual season for 
it being about the beginning of June, The 
{ meste are chiefly compx of aticks and 
| twigs, and made very shallow. except just 

where the eggs are deposited ; and the situa- 
j tion chosen for the neat is weneretly on one 
of the largest branches of an oak. 


PERNA. A genus of Conchiferous Mol- | 
lusca, the shell of which js sub-equivalve, | 


oy iediniila| | 


“ 


lar, com , and follaceous ; hinge 
straight and broad, divided into parallel ; 
THVES ¢ small : margins very brittle. 


“hey are mostly from India, the C ape 


Islands, &c., and generally found adhering to 


rocks deep in the eva; considerable clusters ; 


Verde | 


r 


being frequently found attached firmly to . 


each other by the byssus. The genus is 
chiefly distinguished by the at 


number, and regularity of the grooves in the 


ghiness, | 


hinge and the sinus, for the passage of the | 


byssus. Itechape reeals to mind that of ea. 
gammon of bacon : hence the name. 


PETALOCERA. A tribe of Colcopterous 
insects, aly aideay thoee which have an- 
tenowm terminated by a (vliated mass. The 
mandibles are very variable tn their struc- 


i 


ture, corresponding with the habits of the : 


Yarinos groups; and the head and thorax 
of the males are armed with strange horns 
or protuberances, of which i¢ ts difficult to 
conceive the uses. The body is generally 
more or less oval and convex, the legs 
wuteide. In many of the inscets, especially 
these which feed gpun Icaves, the 
edge uf the mandibles ls furmed nets a broad 
horny plate, with various transveree chan- 
nels, well formed for masticaiing. 
ineects eutsiet on vegetable substances, some 


while in a alate of decay, amd others upon | 
fresh leaves and Bowers, Usele larva devour. , 
ing the rude of graeac.. aul often doing ; 


much damage. The head uf the larva 


gemraily large and hurns, cmyes in front, 
with the to: curved; the mandibles are; 
strong, Maton the anteriur sarface, cvocave | 


on the posterior; the legs age rotrost, with — 
four julate, ternunated by a strong hiwk. 
Rome of these larm are several years in as- 
taining their full asee, thes then firm, io 
tuations whare they rendde. an vel cocoun, 
evengromd of carth, dcantinekic ene trier te 
cad qaawed wool, ke agglutinated Gage thet. 
Asal baa art of the onlinary form; but 
athe of the iver: wings are retbers 
baaes than ¢ wt the elytra. As eaain- 
ples of thie t we may cite Ure Comncies- - 
Tee, Spas Santas, Merne- 005716, mae 
> DANO, Ac. 


PRETALURA. A ue cf giganthe sa 
1 fies, Sound in New Holland and New 


calaad; a cloadly allied species of whieh 


i ene ie en a he ed 


robust, | 
and the anterior tible dentased on the ° 


nternal . 


Thee | 


ad « 
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eweme at one time to have lived in this 
country, ag now alone known by 

1 remaius, gured by Mr. Strickland, 
under the name of Zehna Hasina. There 
are two species known — the Petalura gi- 
guatea of New Holland, and Petalura 
Carovei of New Zealand; both of which 
may be at once known by the largely de- 
veloped appendages at the end of the ab- 
domen. accompanying figure, copied 
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CAROVSE S UHADON- PTT, 
(PR2TASTORA CAROVEr ) 


3 ee eaten: 


from the Zoology of H. M. 88. Erebus 
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| 


and Terror, will give a tolerahly accurate | 


_ idea of the form of this curious genus of 
Neuroptera, The name, we iar Seiler 
hg iven to Jt in compliment to the author 
Qo % 


| a Dragon-fy is made to act an important 
part. 

PETAURUS. The Flying Phalanger : 
& Marsupial animal which bears the 


relationship to 
fying squirret does to the ordinary squirrel. 


“es 


sate 


; Can partially sustain itecif in the air; and 
‘ its aerial evolutions, when favoured by the 
shades of evening. are cousidered peculiarly 
1. It bs destitute of the prehensile 


greeefu 
. tall of the true Phaiangers. 


PETREL. ( Tialamulroma.) A genus of 
eelebrated oceanic binis. 


$ 

$ 

t 

{ 

} 

| The Sroaurc Prreet. oo well known and 

i much dreaded by sailors as the harbingers 

{ of @ atorm,—and to whom the soudenpert of 

} Mother Carey's Chicken hae been given, — 
atv the feast of all the web footed birds, 
being only about six inches in Irngth. The 
bill le half an inch long, bowhed at the tip ; 
the nostrila tubular. The apper parte of 

i the plumage ar black, seck, and glowed 
{ with bloich reflections; the brow, cheeks, 

[i and onder parts, pouty brown; the rump, 


‘} amt came feathers on the sides of the tall, | bark in ali ber 


white ; 
iach and quarters tn Sength. from the 
hnee joint tw the end of the tues. ip the 
af tte wings. and the swiftness uf its 


ng, of aw 


2 


1 


4 





ead Da 





se cer yen e pneeni iei ame it fet seme 
Ce aera ae 


By means of the ekin which is extended ‘ 
between the fore and hind limbs, the animal ; 


' 
' 


e Story without an End,’ in which ! 


peg 
the true Phalanger, as the ' 


: 


. 
I 
? 


, pat cee 
; Nostrile straight ; tarsus one 


t 
1 


’ 
4 


it resembles the Chimnry Swallow. - 


heavy roliing waves of the most tempedtacus | They are delicate, white, and radiated ; 
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eca, quite at ease, and in security ; and yet 
it seems to foresee and fear the coming storm 
before the seaman can discover any appear- 


mare o eeppeose® flocking toget: 
making @ clamorous piercing as if to 
warn the mariner of his danger. 


on small marine animals and seeds of sea- 


weeds, and oper 
for which, for the animals put in motion, 
they will follow in the wake shi 


of rocks andthe ane 


fly ra 
and, when 


food, t 


Petre!) ; deep sooty biack ; tail even ; win 
reaching a little beyond its tip ; tube of ¢' 
nostrils recurved ; tarsus one and « half 
inch long. —7 Leacki: (Forked-tailed Pe- 
trel); brownish bleck; tail forked; wings | 





PIRE-Talidas FETREYL.. 
(TWAS aBBiU ACMA LRACHIIL} 


beyond the a tube of the 
och long. Our 
figure represents this species: it is 
from the great work of Audubon ‘ The : 
of America.’ —T. peiagica : black ; |! 
tail even . wings reaching a little bevond it; 
tube of the nostrils almust straight: tarsus 
seven-cighths of an inch iil, as , OOS 
brownish black; tail siightly emarginate ; 
wings reachivg more than an tnch Corond 
It; tube of the nostrils recurved ; tarsus 
nearty one and three-fourths of an inch long. 
—“ Whisking with the oclerity of an arrow 
through the drep valieys of the abyes, and | 
darting away over the foaming crest of some i. 
mountain ware, they attend the labouring 
lows course. When the 


4 
ea 


+ tee ee 


r 


ar Le cane ne ape tee 


Low ee 


_ 


a me 


slender, black, and scarely 00 storm autnides they retire to rest, and are no 


- 


{For Svoty Petrel, see Purgi- 


a 

¥ 
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} contain a tongue-shaped mollusc, the fot 
of which ja small. The ahell is equivalve, 
; inequilateral, transverse, and variously ab- 
_ long; anterior side rounded, poeteriur side 
‘more or less attenuated, alightly weping ; 
* hiuge with two cerdinal tecth in cach valve, 


an (wo muscular impressions in cach 5 lga- 
ment external. 


| PETROGALE. A well characterized 

nus of the Kangaroo family, first described 

y Mr. Gray. 

mountains, preferring in some instances 

por that are most precipitous. The Brush- 
t 


led Rock Wallaby \ P. penicillata) has a! 


harshizh loug fur, of a dusky brown hue, 

tinged with red and >a white streak 

pasecs down the middle of the throat ; the 

tail is black, very long, and furnished with 
hairs which form a brush. The lengt 

rol Fs ne is about ee net aud are 
t is a strictly ar species, asemblin 

in anch numbers ( Mr. Gould informs us) a. 


to form well-beaten paths along the sides of 


the mountains: thelr agility is ba? great, 
renin frum rock to rock, and, like the 
cham 
narrow ledges —s habit which protects m 
from the aborigines and the native Austra- 
Han . The species is strictly nocturnal 
in its habits. It occasi 
not using the tail as a help. e are assured 
by Mr. Gould that the flesh isexcellent. Ca 
tain Grey, in his Travels in Routh Australia, 
dcecribed the habits of one of theve, and 


as they are believed to be all somewhat si- . 


! 
! 


are we yoo = redeigh than phere 
e is speaking o species called the 
Short-ceered Hock Kangaroo ( P, brachintias, 


which ts found in North-western Australia. - 


He mys, * This graceful little animal is ¢x- 
cemively wild and sh 
quenting in the dsy- the highest and 
most inacoessible rocks, and only descending 
into the imi cl feed early in the cngleres | 
and late in evening. When distar 

in the day-time, among the 


hest and 
most precipitoas rocks, it hounds ing from 


pt ta the other with the 
habits that it is hy no means casy to gets 
thing ia, 


Teates! epparent 


shot at it. One very surprising 
how it can eupport the temperature to which 
ft is exposed in the aliuations it always 

vents amongm the burning sandstone 
rucke, the mercury there during the heat of 
he day being frequentiy Fs. TI have never 
wen these animais in the plains or lowlands, 


ra ad believe that they frequent mountains 
a oe 


PRTROICA. A genusof interesting Pas- 


: eethoe binds, found in Australia, of which 


| 


Bir. Gould has described several species. 


The Parsoica MULTICOLOR, or Mc axLat- 
BkeastaD Hopis. This ant spevics ise 
native of New Hoiland all the small 
islands lying off the suathern oune, the law 
Bushes saad woods shirting the upen plains 
' pnd terile districts being its favvurite places 
, resort. We learn frum Mr. (svuld, Uist, 
' Khe our own Hedbreast, the fatniliarity «ith 


a ealenstsatnastetanielortnmanertiiens aeeeliial = we a ey 
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e¢ species frequent rovky | 
| belly scarlet ; lower part of the belly white, 


or gost, alighting on perilously | 


cally serena treca, | 


in its habits, fre- ‘ it carries ite tall very ercct, but ls more re- 


wand ie eo watchful and wary in ite - 


which this beautiful Robin enters the gar- , jowlab brown. 


a 


Ce EEe RENEE sete a 


| dens and dwellings, necessarily makes it a | 
} great favourite; “ite attractivencas is more- 

over much enhanced by its more gay attire, 

the strong contrasta of acarlet, jet-black, and — 
white rendering it one of the most beautiful - 
to behold of any of the birds of Australia ;"" : 
but its song and call-note, though reseinbling | 
the European bird, are much more fecble. 

The head, throat, and upper surface of the . 
male are black ; forehead mowy-white; «| 
longitudinal and two oblique bands of white ° 
jon the wings; breast and upper part of the . 


aan pe me a 


bill and feet black. The breast of the female : 
is snnaly tinged with red, but the chicf 
i part of her plumage is brown. The nest, 
| which iscompactly made and secure) yplaced, 
is composed of dried grasses, narrow stripe of 
bark, mosses and lichens, all bound firmly 
together with cobwehe and the finest fibres 
tof tables, and lined with feathers, wool, 
| or sok hair. The eggs are generally three 
or four in number ; greenixh-white, slightly 
tinged with ficah colour, and rather minutely 
lnged with fleah col d rath § ! 

; freckled all over with olive-brown, ‘I'wo or ; 
three broods are generally reared in the year, 
the perlod of nidification commencing in 

August and ending in February. 





nd 


The Petroica Scpgrcinionga, or Warire- 
i EreBROWED Rontx. This species was dis- 
5 covered in the neighbourhuoed of the Hur- 
! dekin Lakes, 54 Mr. Gilbert, while In com- 
‘ pany with Dr. Leichardt, during his adven- 
} turuus expedition from Moreton Hay to Port 
Eesington: and it Is thue noticed in that 
gentleman's journal :-—“ May i4th. Ina 
ramble with my gun I shot a new bird. the 
actions of which asshnilate tu those of the 
Petroiae and the Kopealttriar ; like the former, 


tiring in ite habits than those birds; on 
the other hand, itv notes resemble those of 
‘the latter. It inhabits the dense jungle- 
. like his pile litany Seesakier the shade 
of the fig-trees un the banks of the Burdc- 
‘kin.’ Over the tb is a long white stripe, ! 

and the throat, abdomen, under surface of | 
the shoulder, and the hasrs of the primaries 
end eccondaries are white ; lores, car-coverta, 
wing-coverta, and the primaries aud sound- 
aries, for same distance beyand the white, 
deep black: all the upper surface, wings, 
and tail.suuty brown ; all butthe twocentral | 
tall-feathers largely tipped with white ; bill 
and feet black. 

Anether epecies, the Prraaca Exrtnen- 
Gattha, or Novrung Tatasp Heosis, tw 
which localits it fe telirved to be strietly 





osmereriy 


* cnafined, is thus descrited ;— The male has 


the furehcad silvery white; a small patch 
on the wings near ihe shaulder, ander wing- 
ecoverte, the flanks and under tail-coverts 
‘ white ; chest and sbeluinen very rich wrarict ; 
the remainder of the plumage deep black ; . 
BU black ; feet brown. The fornale hae the 
crrwna af the head, all the upper surface, | 
wings, and tail reddish brown , Uirosl white, 
tin sith brown ; chest and oentre of the || 
shdomnen washed with scarlet; lower pert of (| 
the shdomen and tinder tall-coverte white 5! 
faoks brows ; VIN blackish brown ; feet yel- | 
3 
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The other epecies are Petroica Goodenovii, 
or Hetonpped Robin; etroica phonicea, 
or F'lame-breasted Robin 5 Fetrvica bicolor, 
or Pied- Robin ; and Petroira fusca, or Dusky 
Robin :—all closely assimilating in manners 
and economy to the one above described, but 
differing from that and each other in specific 
characterietics. 


PEZOPORUS, or GROUND PARRA- 
KEETS. A genus of the family stttaciia; 
so called from their terrestrial habits. To 
this genus belungs the beautiful green and 
black-marked New Bolland Parrot — the 
Pezorones Foumosts, to which Mr. Gould, 
the histeriographer of the Hirds of Australia, 
thus alludea in his large and noble work : 
“Unlike some of the African members of ita 
faulty, who are inelegant in form and slow 
and ungraceful in their actions, the 2’. sur- 
monus is as active and graceful as can be well i 
imagined; and although in its colouring it . 
cannot vie with sume of its more gaudily 
attired brethren, it possesses a etyle of plu- | 
tnage and diversity of markings far from un- | 
pleasing. Having very frequently encoun- 


’ tered it in a state of nature, I am cnabled | 


to state that in ite action it differs from | 
every other known species of ite race, as it ; 
does alao in its habits and economy, which I 
shall now attempt to describe. Whether the 
power of perching is entirely denied tu it | 
or not I am uncertain, but I never saw it | 
fly into aw tree, nor could I ever force it to | 
take eheltcr on the branches. Jt usuatly | 
frequents either sandy sterile districts , 
covered with tufts of rank grasa and herbage, 
or low swampy flats abounding with rushes 
and the other kinds of vegetation peculiar 
to such situations. It $e generally observed 
either singly or In pairs, but from ite very | 
recluse hablte, and great powers of running, ! 
tt le ecldom or ever seen until it is flushed, { 
and then only for a short time, as it soon 
pitches again and runs off to a place of 
seclusion, often under the covert of the 
raes-tree i Xarthorriuras, which abounds 
wy the districts jt frequents.” @ e @ It fifes - 
near the ground with great rapidity, fre- 
uently making several zigzag turns in the 
ahort distance of a hundred yards, beyond 
which it eeldom passca without again rest- 
ing on the ground. Ute flesh is excellent, 
being much more delicate in flavour than 
that of the snipe, and equalling, if not eur- 
paseing. thet of the ynail. Ite white eggs. 
are deposited on the ground. Itisa native | 
ef South Australia, and is fuund also in 
Van Dtemen’s Land. 


PHACOCHCERUS. A genus of Pachy- | 
dermata allied to Swine, aud fram the pro- : 
jecting appendages about the head cailed : 
Warty Hogs, Tiey are natives of Africa. | 


PHAETON. A genus of web-footed birds, : 
(See Trame Bixee.) 


PHALACROCORAX. A genus of Pal- 
mipede birds; fur the characters and verious 
apecies of which sce the article ConmanasT. | 
In addition to what is there given, we think ; 
thet the following extract. although Jong. 1s 
sufficiently Interesting te warrant the in- 
troduction of it bere: it is taken from Mr. | 
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a ienienal 
Robert Fortune's “ Three Years’ Wander- 
ings in the Northern Provinces of China :” — | 
“The most singular of all the methods of | 
catching fish in China is that of training | 
and employing a large species of cormorant | 
for this purpose, generally called the fish- 
ing-cormorant. ene are certainly wonder- 
ful birds. I have frequently met with them 
ou the canals and lakes in the interior, and, 
had I not scen with my own eyes their ex- | 
travrdinary docility, I should have had 
reat difficulty in bringing my mind to be- 
jeve what authors have said about them. 
The first time I saw them was ona canal a - 
few miles from Ning-po. YI was then on my 
way toa celebrated temple in that quarter, 
where I intended to remain for some time, 
in order to make collections of objects of 
natural history in the neighbourhood. When 
the birds came in sight I immediately made 
my bostmen take in our sail, and we re- 
mained stationary for sume time to observe 
their proceedings. There were two small 
boats, containing one man and about ten or 
twelve birds in each. The birds were etand- 
ing perched on the sides of the little boat, 
and apparently had just arrived af the fish- 
ing-ground, and were abuut to commence 
operations. They were now ordered out of 
the boats by their masters: and so well 
trained were they, that they went on the 
water immediately, scattered themselves 
over the canal, and began to look for fish. 
They have a beautiful ses-green eye, and, 
uick as lightning, they see and dive upon 
the finny tribe, which, once caught in the 
sharp-notched bill of the bird, never by any . 
possibility can escape. The cormorant now . 
rises tu the surface with the fish in its bill, 
and the mument he ia ecen by the Chinaman 
he jis called back to the buat. As docile asa 
dog, he «wims after his master, and allows 
himself to be pulled into the san-pan. where 
he disgorges his prey. and again resumes his 
labours. And what is more wonderful still, 
if une of the cormorants gets hold of a fish 





‘ of large size, sv large that he would have 


sume diffirulty in taking it to the boat, some 
of the others, eecing his dilemma, hasten to 
his assistance. and with their efforts united 
cajsture the animal and haul him off to the 
Sometimes a bind seemed to get lazy 
or playful, and ewam absut without et- 
tending to his business; and then the 
Chinaman, with a long bamboo, which he 
also used for propelling the boat, strock the 
water near where the bird was without, 
however, hurting him, calling out to him at 
the same time in an angry tone. Imme- 
diately, like the truant echoolboy who neg- 
lects his lessone and is found out. the cur- 
morant gives up his play and resumes hie 
labours. A amall string is put round the 
neck of the bind, to prevent him from swat- 
lowing the fiah which he catebes; and great 
care is taken that this string is placed snd 
fastened 0 that i$ will not slip farther down 
upan his neck and choke him, which other- 
wise it would be very apt to do. } 
“Since I first caw these birds on the Ning- | 
po Canal, [have had opportunities of inspect~ * 
ing them and their operativns in many other 
parts of China, more 
ae . — . ee 
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the towns of Hang-chow- 
hac. l also saw great num- 
{ bers of them on the river Min, near Foo- 
1 chow-foo. I wae most anxious to some 
{ Hving specimens, that 1 might take them 
’ to Eugiand. Having great difficulty 
ucing the Chinese to part with them, 
indeed, to speak af all on the subject, 
n I met them in the country, owing to 
meeting being generally in 
ee bplondvo were | gg English 
to her Majesty's 

eee stain Balfour), who 
ane of the Chinese con- 


‘ aud procured two pairs for me. The diffi- 
eulty now was to food for them on 

* the voyage from Shang-hae to Hong-Kong. 
We procured 6 large eager ah of live eels, 
this being a principal part of their food, and 
¢ them into a jar of mud and fresh water. 
they cat in a most voracious manner, 

ewall them whole, and, in many in- 
stances. vomiting them aflerwards. If one 
_ bird wae unlucky enough to vomit his eel, 
wes fortunate indeed if he caught it 
again. for another, as voracious as himaelf, 
would instantly seize it, and swallow it in a 
moment. Often they would Sent stoutly 
for the per and then it cither — oe 
perty of onc, OF, as appe * r 
seare bills divided the prey. and cach ran 
off and devoured the half which fell to his 


ehare. Dering ee passage down we en- 
countered « vy 


ie af era; and as 
the vessel was one those small clipper 
echooners, she seat and rolled ve 
eras from 


much, 
bow to stern, which act 

ng on her decks swimming. I put 

my head ont of the cabin door when the gale 
at ite height, and the first thing I saw 
the cormorants devouring the eels. 
hich were @uating all over the decks. 
kpew that jar must have been 


or emashed to pieces, and that 
of course al) the cels which escaped the bills 
‘ of the cormorants were now swimming in 
the ovean. After this ] was obliged tu 
them upon anything on board which I could 
find; but when I arrived at Hong-Kong 
they were not in very goad condition : two 
of them died aoon after: and as there was 
wo h of the others home alive, I 
was obliged to kill them and preserve thelr 
skina. 
“The Chinaman from whom I bought 
{ these birds a large eetablishment for 
| fhehing and breeding the birds abuut thirty 
| or forty miles from 8& hee. and between 
town and Chagoo. eli at » high 
eren arnongst the Chinese themacives ; 
ax to ht dollars per 
ks, frote thirty alall! te forty shill 
wee snxiom of 
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allowing notes connected with this sub- 
* The Geb-caiching birds eat amal!!l 
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ally. They lay after three years, and 

i he fourth or fifth month. Hens are used 
to incubate the cage When about to lay, : 
their faces turn , and then s good hen - 
must be prepared. The date must be clearly 
written os the shells of the cggs laid, and 
they will hatch in lees than twenty-five 
days. When hatched, take the young and 
put them upon cotton, spread upon some 
warm water, and feed them with eels blood 
fur five days. After five days they can be 
fed with cel's flesh chopped fine, and at 
care must be taken in watching them. 
When fishing, « straw tie tnust be put upon 
thelr necks, to prevent them from sewalluw- 
ing the fish when they catch them. In the 
eighth or ninth month of the year they will 
daily descend into the water at ten o'clock 
in the morning, and catch fish until five in 
the afternoon, when they will come on shore. 
They will continue to go on in this way 
until the third month, after which time 
they cannot fish until the eighth month | 
comes round again. The male is easily 
known from the female, it being J dcildegged a 
larger bird, and in having a darker and 
more glossy feather, but more particularly 
in the size of the head, the head of the male | 
being large. and that of the female small.‘ | 
Such are the habite of this extrsordinary ; 
bird. As the months named in the note 
just quoted refer to the Chinese calendar, it 
pilose that these birds do not fish in the 
| summer wnonths, but commence in autumn, ! 
; about October, and end about May — eo: 
, agreeing nearly with the cighth and third | 
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‘munath af Ube Chinese year.” (See Cug- 
' MORANXT.) 
The Srorrey Cormorant. Phalacro- 


ieorax punctatus.) This besutiful species 
of Cormorant je a native of New Zealand, | 

where it is said to be abundant, although It 

is extremely rare in ornithological collec- 

,tiuns. It buflds among rocks, and aiso on 
_ trees which grow near the watrr. It is de- 
‘ecribed in Mr. Gould's eplendid ~ Birds of 
' Austraiia” as follows :—* Vertical and oc- 
cipital crest, crown of the head and throat 
‘ guuty black ; back of the peck, lower part of | 
the back, and rump gluesy green; a white | 
, ripe rere | above the eye pases 
down earh side of the neck to the flanks; 
lower past of the neck, chest, and abdumen, 
; beautiful leaden gray; under tall-coverts 
:and tail black; mantie, ecayularies, and 
wings brownish ash, all the feathers exospt 
the ereundarics and primaries having 
_Snall spot of black at thelr tip; frum the 
. Shruat, sides, and back of the neck and 
‘ thighs, arise numerous plume-like white ;| 
{ feathers of & sof louse texture ; thuse on the | 
| Sides and back of the neck are very nume- | 
; ruua, but on the other parts they are few | 
and thinly scaticred.” | 
{ 
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PHALANA. (See Morn.) 


PHALANGER. (Pholangvta) A genus 
of Mareuptai animals, distinguished ty hav- 
ing the second and third toes uf the hind 
feet united as far asthe jast phalans fn a’ 
common cutanesus sheath. he I’halan- 
gets Curiert may be taken as an example. 
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Taacralio: belonging to the gesera Dealaw: 
gista, Hepoona. They are 





Dromicia, and 





TOWNS BARR): PHALAMUF IER, 
(PRAGANGINTA OUVIRKT.) 


jcularly organized for living in trees. 
: In Mr. Gould's works on the Quadrupeds of 
: Australia, descriptions and figures of all the 
‘ species will be found. 


PHALANGIDAE. The name ot a family 
- of Arachnuler, called Harvest -men, or She 
herd-Spiders. They have two thread-like 
palpi, terminated by a small hook ; the legs 
are long and slender, the tarsi consisting 
of more than Ofty joints. The majority of 
then live upon the ground, upon plants, or 
at the ruvts of trees, and are very active ; 
others, less agile, hide themselves between 
_ stones, in muas, ke. 


| PHALAROPE. (Phalaropus.) A genus 

of birds, belunging to the Cuvicrian family 
Lonyirostres. They live in small flocks on 
the sca-coasts, and feed on aquatic and mol- 
luscous animals. Chey fly well, and swim ex- 
pertly, resisting the heaviest waves, but never 
dive. They inhabit far uorth, migrating 
in the autumn and winter to the temperate 
regions of both continents. The female builds 
on the shure among tt grass, laying from 
fuur to aix eggs. Roth sexes incubate, and 
attend on the young, which leave the nest, 
run about, and swim svon after they are 
hatched. Their flesh is oily and unps- 
latahle. 


PHASCOLARCTOS, or KOALA. ( Phas- 
colurstos cinereus.) A Mareupisl animal, 
clusely allled to the Phatangers. It is 


claws, but ie entirety destitute of tail. Ut 
lives chiefly on fruits, and ite habits are 
arborcel : as it paewes along the branches of 


Oe me ee ee 


mannuecrofe Sioth. Ut alas sists the gmund, 
hawever ; burrewe with facility : and there 
temains ina derwnant state during Vhe cold 
wasp. The fure feet of this animal have 
cach tive tiwscof which fico are opposed to 
the uther Unree ; a reutusteal fact worthy of 
note, as Ht be the ouis bustance among Mai- 


ieee enn RU mee ee 


exist, When the saung one leaves the pouch, 


tine, In New South Wales, where ther arc 
common, they ace often called “ Moukeys.” 
and sometiines“ Hoare.” Weextract aaburt 
account of them which appeared in the 
Saturday Magazine for Dec. 32. 1888, and 
wae written by one whe hes shot them, and 
aloo kept thom (no a state of confinement 
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for some time. “They have four hands, 
having naked palms, which are armed with 
crooked pointed nails, exceedingly sharp, 
and rather Jong. They are covered with | 
fur of a bluish-gay colour, very thick, and 
extremely soft. It is darker on the back, 
and paler under the throat and belly, but 
slightly tinged with a reddish-brown about 
the rump. nose is somewhat elongated, 
and appeare as if it wae tipped with black 
leather. The ears are almost concealed in 
the thickness of the fur, but have inwardly 
Jong whitish hairs. The eyes are round and 
dark, sometimes expressive and ei emarol | 
The mouth is small, and they have no tal). 
Their countenance altogether is by no means 
cap ene but harm looking and pi- 
iful. They seemed formed for climbing 
trees, but they are rather slow in motion, 
and but moderately active. Like many 
other animals of the colony, they are drowsy 
end stupid by day, but becume more eni- 
mated at night, and when disturbed they 
make amelanchuly cry, exciting pity. They 
feed upon the tops of trees, selecting the 
blussome and young shoots; and they are 
also eaid to eat some particular kinds of 
bark. When full-grown, they appear about 
the size of a small Chinese pig. They are 
certainly formed differently from every other 
species of the quadrumana, and it is probable 
they possess different enjovmentsa. They 
are very inoffensive and gentle in manner, 
if not irritated. The first I ever saw of 
these animals was caught in a partic 

manner by a native ; and as we witnessed his 
mancurres with considerable curiosity, it 
may afturd some interest to relate the anec- 

Ute, 

“We were ascending very wait & in the ; 
morning Mount Tourang, one of trigo- | 
nometrical stations in Argyle, when the ' 
native perceived a very larze monkey in , 
the act uf ascending a tree : he caught it, and ; 
being desirous of preserving the animal, we | 
tied 1t with some silk kerchiefs to the trunk | 
ofa small tree, intending to take i¢ to the 
camp on vur return. About sunset we were i! 
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: 


descending the mountsin, and did not forget 
the prisuner ; but. Jo! on arriving at the aput, 
the orveature was gone. The native shook his |' 
head, whisticd, and commenced examining | 
the neighbouring ueea, when presently be } 
espied the animal perched upon the ee | 
abigh tree. quite at heme. “ Me catch the | 
rascal directiy,” said the bisck, and pro- i 
‘eveded find to cul a Uiin pole abuaut ten 
feet in length. He next tore a long strip of 
ropy bark, which he fastened to one end of 
the pole. in the form of a loop ur noose ; after 
which he cunmenced climbing the tree in 
genni epirita, and confident of success. The 
snunal, on observing the approach of his 
enemy, swended higher and her till he 
reached the very extremity uf the leafy bough 
un the tep of the tree: while the native, 
‘aprunting as high as he cuuld safely go, 
‘could but scarcely reach him with his pole. 
_For a long time he tried to get the novee 
Paver the head uf the munkcy, and several 
, Umes, when the native imagiued he had suc- 
‘ ceeded, the monkey, at work with his fore- 
i hand, would repeatedly tear {: off and dis- 
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himeelf. hay 
racias sind ‘tbaboutoun: 
that the black would fall in 


however, growing 
eesended ea wep higher, Ul) tho 
with his weight. He tricd 
ng succeeded in slipping the 
over the monkey's head, immediate! 
the pole 9 as to tighten the cord. 
* rd ir him reecal," he exclaimed, as he 
looked downward to see the best way of 
descending. “ Come along, you rascal, come 
come 1** he cried, tugging away at the 
ho seemed unwilling to quit his 
wn they came by degrees, the 
cautiously managing his prisoner, 
now nage Racgasr ing faces at oes 
teasing . great apparent 
t and satisfaction to himself. We could 
but observe the cautious manner in 
be appeared at times to treat the 
| Monkey . but this caution we soon perceived 
; Was necessary, jor when they had 
to where the tree divided into 
two branches, the black cndeavoured to make 
the animal pase him, so that he might have 
' better command over him. In eo doing the 
iteful catch or spring at 
bat which he cleverly avol 
by shifting himer!f to the other branch with 
great dexterity. At length, however, both 
the man and the monkey arrived nearly to 
botrom of the tree, when the latter, being 
lowermost, Jumped upon the ground, got 
loose, and having crawled to the nearest tree, 
| comunenced ascending again. We evized hin 


adversary, 
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the rump. though Uess of danger, but soon 


ought i advisable to quit our hold, when 

the native, now enraged, sprung to his toma- 

hawk, and threw it with such force at the 

; Unlucky monkey as to knock him clean off 

i the tree. We took the anima] t the camp, 

where it was soon despatched, as we thought, 

from ite pitiful cries, that it wes auffcering 
' torture from the blow of the tumahewk."' 


'  PHASCOLOMYS. [See Womnar.) 


' PHASIANELLA. A genus of Mollusca 
found in Scesth America, India. New Hul- 
' fand, the Mediterrancan, &c. The head of 

he animal has two long and round tenta- 
cula, with eyes un two fovisialhs ; foot ob- 
ong. The shel! is emouth, oval, varicgatcd; 
aperture entire, oval ; outer Hp thin; inner 
Up thin, spread over a portion of the body 
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: patch of shurt feathers, of a dark glossy _ 
‘ purple colour: the upper parte of the head . 


, The tath, which bs very os and regularly 
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are richly marked with Iincs and waves 


PHAGIANIDA.. The name of a family 
of Gallinaceous birds, of which the genus | 
Phasianus is the type. (See Purasant.) 


PHASMIDS, or SPECTRE INSECTS. | 
1 A family of oo inevots, allied to : 
ithe Mantida, iar to warm climates, | 
jand remarkable for their close re- | 
i eemblance to the objects in the midst of ; 
which they live. Some of them are destitute i 
of wings, and have the appearance of dead 
twigs; their legs being extended, and the . 
{ abeence of all motion for a considerable time, | 
} favuuring the deception ; others appear like 
leaves, &c. Their larve differ but iittle from 
j the perfect jInsects, except in their colours, 
; and the absence of wi ; and there are 
i several epecies in which are never de- 
veloped. It not unfrequently happens that 
they lose a limb by vivlence ; and thie te 
reproduced, provided the complete growth 
of the animal has not been attained. A 
species found tn the Navigators’ Islands, 
aud described by the late Mr. Williams ia 
hie admirable ‘ Missionary Enterprices' — 
| destroys the top of the Cocoa-uut tree, and 
' has been named /'. cecuphaga from this 
, Circumstance. We must refer our readers 
; to the works of Mr. G. R. Giray and of M. 
‘ De Haan on this singular group of Insects ; 
; we inay remark that their egge are solitary 
and not enclosed in a case, and that they 
| often resemble amall beans or other scods. 
; (See Purezive.) 


' PHEASANT. ( Phasianus colchicws.) This 
, beautiful Gallinacevus bird derives its origin | 
‘from Eastern climes, and is said to have 
‘been first im into shh from the 
banks of the Phasis, a river of Coichis, {n 
_ Asia Minor cas ites name imports); but it | 
has now become so thurvughly uaturalized 
in this country. and in in most others 
where the temperature is not too low fur - 
ite constitution, and where ordinary care is 
‘taken for ite preservation, that both here : 
sand in many parte of the south of Europe 
at be well known and highly appreciated. 
CM all birds, except, perhaps, the Peacock, : 
the Pheasant has the most beautiful and 
fincly variegated plumage. In size the male 
may be compared with the domestic Cock. . 
The brides are yellow; round the cyes te a | 
naked akin, of a beautiful scarlet, with anal fa 
black epecke; and under each eye ina amall | 






1A 


oer ee 


and neck are of a deep purple, with green . 
and blue reflections, the lower a of the 
neck and breast are of reddish chestnut, | 


; edged with black, under which sppears a . 


transverse Iden streak; the whole body, | 
. bndced, uniting the finest tints of gulden | 


‘ | 
{ 


beautiful to. { 


: yellow and green with the richest ruby and 


porple, set off with spote of glowy black. 
Che legs, feet, and tee are hurn-colvured. 


: Wels 


lgv-shaped. partakes of 1 


luuring shore drecribed ; and the whale bird 
i Gewese (he base ; operculum horny, epiral , bee an ais of great elegance. This brilliant 
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i she is by no means uncomely in form 
orcolour, The natural home of the 
Is in the wouds, which he leaves at the close | 
of day, to perambulate the corn-fields and 
pastures, accompanied by his females, in 
search of food. hen @, however, they 
principally subsist on insects, and are ex- 
ceedingly fond of ante’ eggs. The female 
ceoreace yeti of ere in some retired 
3 an from twenty eggs 
but in « state of captivity she elden pro 
duces above ten. In wild ctate she 
hatches her brood with patience, vigilance, 
and courage ; but when kept tame, she be- 
comes so very remise in her duty, that a 
common hen is menerall? mane her sub- 
stitute. The males and females only asso- 
clate ether in the first spring months. 
When disturbed, they make a whirring noise, 
like the Partrisge, and, from being a lar, 
mark and flying slowly, they are readily 
brought duwn by the sportuman. There are 
several varieties, produced by climate and 
domestication, among which are the follow- 
ing :—The White P, at, marked with « 
few sma)) black spote on the neck, and rufous 
ones on the shoulders; the ied /’hcasant, 
the tall feathers of which are black edged | 
with white, and the upper part of the body 
reddiah brown and white; the Maricgated | 
Pheasant, which ts white and rufous; and | 
the Hinged Pheasant, which has a white | 
collar. Fuxes and Polecats destroy many | 
Pheasants ; and as these are commonly fe- : 
mates engaged in incubation, the tendency ! 
ta diminution of the race from this cause ts { 
increased : but the chief loss of the Pheasant- , 
breeder ts caused by the mortality of the | 
yuung birds, about the time of changing their . 
nestling feathers, produced by a convulsive | 
attempt to gasp the alr, or expel the worms, | 
(a pecullar specice of Entozoun) that have : 
vorasioned a disease known by the name of : 
“the gapea.” In their wild state Pheasants 
feed upon all hinds of grain and herbage, 
he the rest of the gallinaccous tribes. , 
From their aize, their beauty, and the de- 
licacy of their flesh, thry are every where | 
considered by the spurtaman as excelicnt 
game; and there is, accordingly, no bird 
upon which such pains have been taken in 
ite propagation in parks and preserves. : 
Among the various pleasing and edifying 
observatiuns to be found In Mr. Watertan’s 
‘Eesays,”’ there are eome yn the habits of 
the Pheasant, and dinlimately connected 
with the subject) on that most exciting topic, | 
the gune laws. The following are extracts. ' 
“By the laws of England, the Pheasant is: 
eonaidered game ; and the sporteman is uniler * 
the noceestty of taking out a licence frum 
government, in order to qualify himeclf to 
shoot i. When we consder the habits of 
this bird, we are apt to doubt the propriety 
rf placing it under the denominatiun of sera 
aaferd, and I am one of those who think it 
would be a better plan to pat it on the same | 
footing with the barn-dour fow!, by making 
it peivate property ; that is, b perramaes | 
property of the person in whose fe 
or wood it may be found. The Pheasant is 
a@ more than half-retained bird. While the | 
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amage ts, however, dented to the female, Hare and the Part wander in wildest 


freedom through the heedless of the 
fostering care of erry eather question 
will come to us, at all of the day, to be 
. It will even sometimes associate with 
the posluy on the farm, and, where it is 
not disturbed, it will roost in trees close to 
our habitations. Its uce with the barn- 
door fowl {is unprolific, and seems to have 
nothing to recommend it to our notice on 
the score of brilliancy of plumage, or of fine- | 
ness of shape. The Pheasant crows at all | 
ecaaons, ou retiring to roost. It repeate the 
call often during the night, and again at 
early dawn; and frequently in the day-time, 
on the appearance of an enemy, or at the 
report of a gun, or during a thunder-storm. 
Tam of opinion that {¢ does not pair. The 
female lays from seven to eighteen eggs; 
but in general the nest contains about twelve. 
“ Notwithstanding the pk iy of the 
Pheasant to the nature of the barn-door fowl, | 
atill it has that within it which baffles every |; 
attempt on our part to render ita domestica- 
tion complete. What I allude to is, a most i 
singular innate timidity, which never fails 
to show itself on the sudden and abrupt 
nee of an object. I spent some mon 
n trying to overcome this tirmorous pro- 
pensity in the Pheasant, bat I failed com- | 
pletely in the attempt. The young birds, ; 
which had been hat under @ domestic | 
hen, soon became very tame, and would even | 
receive food from the hand. when it was | 
offered cautiously to them. They would fly 
up to the window, and would feed in com- 
ny with the common poultry. But If any 
y approached them unawares, off they 
went to the nearest cover with surprising | 





velocity. They remained in it till all 
quiet, and then returned with their usual 
confidence. Two of them lost their lives 
the water by the unexpected a noe 
« pointer, while the barn-door Ie ave 

scarcely to notice the of the 

trader. The rest took finally to the w: 
at the commencement of the breeding season. | 
This particular kind of timidity, w does | 
not appear in our domestic fowls, seems to | 
me to oppose the only, though at the same 
time an insurmountable, bar to our final 
triumph over the Pheasant. After attentive 
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‘ obwervation, I can perceive nothing else in | 


the habits of the bird, to serve as acioe by } 
which we may be enabied to trace the cause 
of failure in the many attempts which have 
been made to invite it to breed in our 
and retire to rest with the barn-door 


houg’ preserve of Pheasants is 
unpopular thing, still I am satisfied in 
own mind that the bird cannot exivt in 
country without one; at the same time, 
em aware that « preserve may be overdone. 
Thus. when Pheasants are reserved for s 
day of slaughter, under the ilation of 
a batts, the regular sopply of market is 
endangered, the diversion has the 

of cruelty, and ne good end seems to be 
anewered. It exposes the of 


ue @ 
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of an angry press, which are greedily read, 
and long retnembdered, by those whove situa- 
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_ thon in life procsuare them from joluing in 
: the supposed diversion. However ardently 
; I may wish to protect the Pheasant in an 
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ornithological point of view,—I say orni- 
» fur ite flesh I heed not,—still, I 
am ly aware that the danger to bo in- 


curred and the odium to be borne are mighty 
ections. We read, that the ancients sa- 
ficed a cock to eculapiua: perhaps the 
day te at no great distance when it will be 
. Oonaidered an Indispensable act of prudence 
: for the country gentleman to offer up 
last hecatomb of Pheasants at the shrine of 
es ioiteged possession of the Ph 
t on e Pheasant 
alone may be traced the sanguinary noc- 
turnal conflicts between the poachers and 
those who are appointed to watch for its 
eafety. The poacher is well aware that he 
cannot procure Pheasants without the aid 
fagun; and he knows, at the same time, 
cp the report * that gun hgpollc sige ia 
1 ten | up watchers, whom 
‘‘ he would have no chance single-handed. 
’ Wherefore, in order that he may come off 
. Victorious, he musters an overwhelming force 
. Of tinkers, cobblers, masons, smiths, and ja- 
armed with bludgeons, and, perhaps, 
here and there a rusty gun. Taking the 
precaution to get well A with beer, off 
‘ they go, fally bent on having every thing 
_thele own way. The Pheasants fall; the 
watchers come up; oaths and curses are 
ured out. and a desperate fray commences. 
ere are furnished, work important for the 
nearest magistratc. profit to his clerk, cx- 
nse fo the county. and practice fur Mr. 
ketch.e Let it be also observed, (hat the 
unawful ure of the Hare and the Par- 
tridge (which are really foruw aaturnd) dvcs 
not produce etmilar work of mischicf. These 
are taken with nete and snares. The fewer 
peachurs employed, (be more certain ts their 
wucceess. A number of men would only do 
harm, and mar rie iro of capture. fo 
stlently be this mode Ling carried on, 
that the owner of the nal is not aware of the 
loes be is about to sustain in the plunder of 
his game. When his Hares and rutges 
ere actusliy om their way to the dealer's 
thop, be, * goud caey man,’ may fancy that 
they are merely on a visit to his neigh ‘e 
manor, or that the Fox and the Puiecai ma 
have made free with them. Nit so wit 
regard to the capture of the Pheasant. The 
mansion is eznetimes beat; guns are dred 
close Io the windows ; females are frightened 
into hysteries; and, if the ouncr sallies 
forth to meet the marauders, hie reeeption 
be often the moxt untoward and disngreceble 
thai can well be imagined. ‘ 
~ Pheasants would certainly be delightful 
ornaments to the lawn of Use country gentie- 
man, were it nut for the annoying hice, thal 
apy night, from November to May. he nens 
the of getting o broken bred, if he ven- 
the sport of 
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game laws. How or when these laws are ta 
amended, ie an affair of the leglalature. 
The ornithologist can do no more than point 
out the grievance which they infilet upon 
society, and hope that there will soon be a 
change in them for the better. But to the 
nt. Food and a quict retreat are the two 
offers that man can make to the fea- 
thered race, to induce them to take up 
their abode on his domain; and they are 
absolutely neressary to the succcssful pro- 
pagation of the Pheasant. This bird has 


nutriment; while ite timidity soon causes 
it to abandon those places which are dis- 
turbed. It je fond of acerns, beech maat, 
the berrice of the hawthorn, the seeds of 


salem artichoke. As Jong as these, and 
the corn Coreen in the harvest, can be 
rocured, the Pheasant will do very well. 
on the spring it finds abundance of nou- 
rishnent in the sprouting leaves of young 


 elover ; but, from the commencement of the 
new year till the vernal period, their wild 


food affords a very scanty supply ; and the | 


bird will be exposed to all the evils of the 
vagrant ect, unless you can contrive to kee 

it at hame by an artificial supply of food. 
Boiled potatoes (which the Pheasant prefers 
much to those In the raw state) and beans 


are, perhaps. the two most nourishing things | 
that can be offered in the depth of winter, | 


Beans, In the end, are cheaper than all the 
emailer hinds of 


where Pheasants are fed. cannot cwallow 
them , and, if you conceal the beans under 
yew of holly 

branches uf the 


out of the way of the rouks and ring-doves. 


About two roods of the thousand-headed . 
are a most valuable acqubsitiun to | 


ta 


the Pheasant me. You sow s few 


ounces of eved in April, and transplant the — 


young planta, two feet asunder, in the month 
of June. By the thine that the harvest is all 
in, these cabbages with afford a mort cxecl- 
lent alimeut to the Phcoasante, and are 
theularly aerviewable when the groun 
mpgs cuvered with enow. I aften think 
that Pheasants are ubinicntionally destroyed 
by farmers during Ube autumnal seed-tiioe. 
y have ep custom of steeping the wheat 

in arsenic water. This must 
to binds which pick up the corn remalning 
on the surface of the mould. To sometiince 
find Pheasante af this peril, dead in the 
plantations, and now and then take them 
oerest aud languid, etait quite unable wo 
rr." 
We must now brichy deacrite sine of the 
rarer opecies, vis. the Gotpas Purananry 
| Phanianw pictuss, & native of China, re- 
maskable fur the beauty of i plumage : the 

: prevailing colessre are red, gelivew, and blue, 
and it be distinguisbed by a crest upon the 
‘head. which can be enieed af pleasure. The 
ists, bhi), and begs are yeitc The talt is 


- eee 


. | longer and mnre tichty tinted than that of 


, Vee European species: and from abore it 
eee, Cat et ee 
1 a scarlet hue, mixed with yellow. Curler is 
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® capacious stomach, and requires much | 


the wild rose, and the tubers of the Jeru- | 


in; because the little | 
birds, which usually swarm at the place | 


sushes, of ander the lower | 
truce fir tree, they will be . 
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injurious / 
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of opinion that the description given by 
Pliny of the Phanix is meant for this bi 





GOLUEN PUBABANT,— (EL HABIANUM PIOSUB,) 


' Another fine species found in China is the 
, SILVER PHEASANT (Phasianus nycthemerus). 
' This is of a silvery white colour, with very 
ner 


delicate black lines on each feat) and 





a 
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@LLVEM Vise ansint, 
(PRAMIANTH KIOHMTURMERTS.) 


black abdomen. — But the moat splendid of 


all is the eo-called Auaus Purnasanxt Cirgua : 


giytntenws). This species, waich is as large as 
a turkey, is an inhabitant of the mountains 
of Sumatra, and of some other of the Indian 
falands. The male has a very long tail; 
the feathers of the wings are large and hong ; 
and both are thickly covered with ucellate 
spots. (See Anat.) 


suckoo family. 


PHILETARRUS. A 
remarkable for building their nvsts in sucicty. 


‘which it touches. Dr. Priestley says, “ This 


; to the nature of other fish. which give light 
| when they tend to putrescence, this is more 
‘luminous the fresher it is: when dried, its 
PHEASANT CUCKOO. (Centroyna.) A’ 
nus uf Seansorial birds belonging to the ° 
‘ immediately extinguishes it.’ 


nue of Grosbeaka, | 
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yellowish, hinge having a long narrow hollow 
or pit; ligament external ; worn 
ing placed near each other; muscular 
impressions two in each valve, rather in- 
distinct. Professor Owen has given a de- 
scription of the animal of this curious genus. 
i 


PHOLAS: PHOLADES. A genus and 
family of Conchiferous Molluaca, protected 
by a testaceous bivalve shell; and it is worthy 
of notice that the Pholas is the only testa- 
ceous mollusca which has the property of 
evolving a phosphorescent light. Thin qua- 
lity In the Pholas was tirst observed by Pliny, 
and has since been confirmed by Rvaumur. 
Pliny says that the whole substance of the |! 
animal is charged with a fluid that has the 





PROLAS STRIATA. 


property of emitting a phosphorescent light ; 
and that it will illuminate any substance 


} 
| 
| 
: 
| 
{ 
: 


| 
fish iluminates the mouth of the person who |! 
cates it; and it is remarkable, that, contrary | 













light will revive on being moistened cither 
with salt water or fresh; brandy, however, 


{ 


The geographical distribution of the Pho- | 
tades as very wide, and their habit of boring I 


hard suletances, such as indurated mud or ! 


(See Gaosne an} | clay. wood, and stone, renders them, as well | 
PHOCLENA. <A sub-genus of Dolphins, | as other terebrating tesetaccans, an object of 
Aletingui-hed by the absence of the beak -like anxivus interest to those who construct sub- 

_ proluongativn of the jaws. See Pouroisk.) marine works. The species are numerous, 


t 
PHOCIDE. The name of the family of an ate SI. Wry, SpUma ny, Of Cur oes 


coasts. “Of theve,” says Mr. G. B. Sowerby, | 
carnivorous and amphibious Maminalia, of 6 pauses criapata, Dactylas, candida, and » 
‘whieh the Seal 2'erai he the ty pe. i i 








ee 


PHCENICOPTERUS. The generic name 
of the Flaming which set The term is 
_ leo applied te uther birds which have red 
‘wings, asthe Humbycilla plienicopicra, 


PHOLADOMYA. A genus of Conchi- 
ferous Mollusca, ane species only of which 
“DP. candida) ia known to be Jn existence at 
‘ the present time. and that is from the istan:t 
of Tortoia, where it ia frequently Pound 
, after hurricance ; but there are ecveral flwsia 
' gpecies occurring in rocks af the oulitie series 
{ ‘Phe shell le Chin, equivalte, veutricuse, clon- 


[ gated, and gaping, transparent, white or , with « thin epidermis, oval, elongated, in- 


OF Rea 8 ma: 





j 2. teberculate. 


parva, are the most common ; several others | 
are described by Turton, in his * British | 
Hivalves,” of which we are quite convinced i 
f 
| 










the #. lamellata ia only the young of P. pa- 
pyraceas Wwe are aot acquain with his 
Much confusion appears to 
prevail in regard to several very distinct 
species.” We refer our readers to the newly 
pubiished work of Messrs. Forbes and Hanley 
wn the British Mollusca and their shells, in 
which these peints and many others are 
dwelt on and settled. 

The Pholas has a delicate. milky white, 
rather transparent shell, covered sometimes 


ae er 







| sis 
“equilateral, gaping 


: hidden by 8 calloel 
: flat, recurved, spoon 
at ite extent 
seus cory aunt ihe stent i 
2 nt, posterior one 
ehlobs, Glongated. always very visible, 


and joined . ree 

, marrow, and deeply excava back- 
The animal ie thick and somewhat 
elongated ; mantle reflected on the dorsal 
pert; anterior aperture rather small; foot 
short, oblong, and fiattencd ; siphons often 
el and united into a single, rery ex- 
- tensidle, and dilatable tube ; mouth «mall, 
* with very small labial appendages; branchis 
‘ Marrow, unequal. and greatly elo —_ 
Some interesting specimens of ? Ph 
lades are found tn Italy and France, but 
. they are rare. 


FPHORUS: PHORIDA. A us and 
family of Molluscous animals which have 
ly been placed with the 7rocki; but 

vy. Gras, in his fs] nt of 
the genera of Mollusca published in the 
Synopsis to the British Musrum (1840), 





ry 
; 


a 


s 
' 


furmed for thie genus a jar family 
under the name of ida; having ob- 
eerved that the animal, though a oO 


us mollusc, had the annular operculum 
of aoophagous 2 * animals 
ase small for the size of the mouth of the 
shell, and have much the general appear- 
ance of the animal of Strombus; but their 
a oe The foot is emall, and 
sie, or nts an eg 
ind pert te ‘ 
2 colour they are dull opaque white ; tike 
proboscis pinkish, and the eres black. They 
erawt like a tortoise hy lifting and throwing 
forward the shell with the long tapering 
tentacles stretched out. the proboscis bent 
down, end the operculum trailing behiad. 
They are numerous in the Javan and China 
eras, preferring deep water. and « bottum 
composed of detritus of dead shelis and sand 
mized with mud. 
The most noted species of this family of 
turtinated Gasteropods fs the Paorrs Ag- 
GueczIsans, of the Cangtan Sugit. The 


nee ee ee eee. 


ehell is thick and comical; ordinarily na- . 
eregus ; the spire eometimes jowered. and at 
others rather lofty and pointed at the sum- 
mit; trenchant o¢ carinated on its circum- 
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CYBCHER BIOL Tiwana.) 
| Ference | aperture transversely depressed, 
- angular or eub-anguiar; edge of the outer 


mien 
lemons 


oe ehatettices aniin Sette cteea ete 
Ane er wees semen nein cman Se 
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Ghe Ereasury of 


riorly, and espe- 
' elally at the antero-inferior sh umbones 
yi hinge pga a 
“shaped process enlarged 
elevating iteelf within each 
umbo; mascular {mpres- 
sf 


anterior one amall and rounded, both more 
or leas approximated to the edge of the shell, 
by a pallial impression, which is 


! 
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Np curved, rather oblique at the 1 
columella bent, twisted, and often projecting 

front; operculum generally horny, thin, 
and spiral, with numerous narrow whoris. 
Phorua agylutinana, fi below, is remark- 
able for the elngular habit of accumulating, 
during its ation, different substances, 
aa stones, corals, small shells, &c., which ad- 
here to its shell. From this circumstance it 
see eoeiree ad raced of the Carrier cect 

me of tho forcign ea are peculiarly 
distinguished by eae Bright colouring, but 
those which are common on our own coasts 
are not. The animal haea distinct head, 
with two tentacula, and eyes at the base ; 
foot short and round. 


PHOSPHODES. A genue of birds allied 
to the Honey-eaters, of which one especies is 
recorded by Mr. Gould: it ie 


The Prospuonss Creritaxs, or Coacu- 
wr Birn. Like the Menura and Wattled 
Talegaila, this bird, which is abundant in 
many perta of New South Wales, frequents : 
the dense brushes s0 common on Aus- ; 

j tralian continent, threading ite way with : 
the utmost ease h the matted fellage | 
tand thick climbing plante which it meets 
i with in {ts arboreal retreats. It is a shy _ 
| and recluse bird ; but its loud full note, 
, ending sharply Ike the cracking of a whip, — 
, reverberating through the woods, indicates . 
‘the locality where it is to be found. It 
j is extremely animated and sprightly in all 
; its actions, raising fits crest an ing | 
! ite tail in the most elegant manner. This 
{ is most observable in the epring. when the 
males may be often seen chasing each other, 
‘ while they occasionally stop to pour out 
_ their full tide of song 3 but independently of - 
: the Coach-whip Bird’s shrill whistle, it poe- 
‘geaces a low inward song of considerable 
, Melody. The male has the head, ear- 
covers, chin, and breast, black; s la 
' patch of white on each side of the neck, all 
the upper surface, wings, flanks, and base of | 
_ the tail-feathers ulive-grecn ; the remaining 
ion of the tail-feathers black, the three 
; iateral feathers on each side tipped with 
white; under surface olive-brown, some 
the feathers on the centre of the ahdomen : 
Upped with white, and readtaiey Mg consph- , 
cuous irregular patch: bill, inside and oat, ' 
base of the tongue, black; feet reddish . 
brown. The sexes are much alike in colour, | 
the plum of the female being more ob- | 


oe, 


26 eeu, 
Se ee ne 





lip disunited from the inner at the top; inner | 
base; the 


{ acure, and her size rather Jess than that of | 


ithe male. The foud consista of various . 


} kinds of coleopterous and other insects. 


PURYGANEA : PHRYGANEIDE. A; 
genus and family of Trichopterous Insecta, | 
comprising the well-known Caddive-fies, or 


yi Water Muths of the angler ; thetr larvae being . 


called card-tait, and residing in portable | 
tubes, composed of various extraneous mate | 
rials. The type of the family i Parygeaca 
grawtio.,in ite perfect state, has a ey of 
a leathery consistence, and thickly ct ; 
with hair: the head small, with prominent 
‘ semigtobular eyes, and three ocelli. 
j aaiennm ase often much 
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body, slender, setaceous, and multi-articu- | ations. From the weak st 
late; the mouth consists of an elongated | mouth, {t is evident t tan live bet pe 
upper Up ; the prothorax forms a very short | short time in the ect state, taking no 
collar; and the mesa- and meta-thoraz are | nourishment, and only anxious to continue 
dilated into an oval or orbicular masse. The | their species. Their colours are obecure, 
anterior wings are elongated and lanceolate | being ordinarily brown or gray; when 
in the female, but rather more obtuse in the | handled, they emit a very disagreeable odour. 
males ; deflexed at the sides of the body | A very few exotic species are ornamented 
durite repewe, ape Ore rienced = with spots rig markings. Few only have 
rous jag veins; the erior been t from extra- - 
are shorter: oat oe cond er, than penta +9 ‘estwood. piepeen eons 
the anterior, and are folded when at rest. 
The larve ordinaril | PHRYNISCUS. A genus of Batrachian | 
isd narily live in cylindrical | Reptites, containing the Phryniscus nigri- | 


cases, open at each end, some composed of ; 
fine sand, and others formed of bits of stick | parcel Ben ee os Spr ms 
° , 


and various other light materials, which D 
they attach to it by the assistance of silken eat (Pet presage tae eres cals coe 


threads epun from the mouth in the same | jit1e Toad, which waa most singular from | 
" its colour, If we imagine, first, that it 
had been steeped in the blackest ink, and . 
then when dry, aliowed to crawl over a 
board freshly painted with the brightest 
vermiliion, s0 as to colour the soles of its 
feetand parte of its stomach, a good idea of 
its appearance will be gained. If 't is an 
unnamed species, surely it ought to be called 
diabolicus, for it is a fit Toad to preach in the 











ANKALT OADDISFLT—(PUL.OANKA GRAN DIS,) 


' manner as caterpillars. Tere the larva re- 
| mains, exposing only its head and three | 
anterior segments of the body, and which | 
on the slightest alarm it suddenly withdraws. 
The food of the larva in some species con- 
| sists of minute os ba larve, but the greater 
| number are purely herbivorous. BaBla Toad. 
| * When the period for assuming the pupa (PHRYNISCTS NIGRICANB.) 
‘ state is arrived, the larvw, which reside in 
| movable cases, fasten them to some fixed car of Eve. Instead of being nocturnal in | 
aubetance beneath the water. and close the its habits, as other Toads are, and living in : 
! two extremities with an open-work fence, damyp and obscure recesses, it crawls during ; 
- which varies in form in the different species, the heat of the day about the dry sand-hil- 
i and which, by admitting «a current of Jocks and arid plains, where uot « single 
‘ water, permits the respiration of the pupa; drop of water can befound. It must neces- 
indeed, Reaumur states, that he actually . 
saw this grate- work in alternate motion from 
convex to concare, as the water passed out | 
and in. Within this retrest they then be- | 
come inactive pupa, in which they bear a | 
considerable resctublance te the imagyu, ¢x- | 
cept that the antenna, palpl, wings, and , 
legs are shorter, enclosed iu separate sheaths, | 
and arranged upon the breast ; the antenna, | 
In the especies which have those organs, 
i greatly exceeding the length of the eo fi ; 
ing extended beyond the abdomen, with 








i 
i 
l 
tiie es trwsni les curled up.” ee : ° a | 
perfect lusccta are of a:nall ar moderate size, — Sees . 
seldum reaching a couple of inches in the | ee et ee eee Tee 
expanse of the wings. Thet are very active, sarily depend on the dew for its moisture ; | 
runnicg with agility, with a kind of gliding and this probably is aberbed by the skin, | 
motion, not unlike that of certain Tipulidas, for it is known that these reptiles possess : 
and other insects with long tibial spurs; but) great powers of cutancous absorption. At ! 
their flight is awkward, except in some of , Maldonady I found one in a situation nearly : 
: the emaller epecies, which assemble in troops, as pa as at Bahia Bianca, and think to ' 
and fly over the surface of the water tuwards ; give it @ great treat, carried it to a pool of 
| sunset; they frequent danp, marshy situ- | water; not only was the little animal unable 
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to swim, but, I think, 
acon have been drowned. 


PHYLLIDEA: PHYLLIDIDE. A 
ue and family of Mollusca, general! 
md adhering to rocks, buildings wash 
the sea. or other marine objects; and 

‘Ww thongh of a dull colour outside, are 
; Often very beautiful in the interior. Some 
of the species differ from all other univalves, 
* in being composed of movable pleces at the 
back, formed to facilitate the motion of the 
animal. Some are particalarty eimple in 
form, the shape being no more than that of 

a conical cup or deep dish ; others are boat- 

shaped; and, wheu fixed, so fast do the 

' retain thetr eituation, by exhausting the air 
beneath their bodies, that it ls very difficult 

_ to force the anima) from ite position without 
breaking the shell. 


PHYLLIUM. A genus of insects belong- 
ing to the family PAasmeda, and popular 
known as Walkiag leaves; some of whic 
have wing-covers so closely resembling the 
leaves of plants, that the insects are easily 

‘mistaken for the vegetable productions 
around them. They are for the most part 
natives of the East Indice, Australia. and 
South America. G. R. Gray Esy.. of the 

. Briuish Museum, in a communicatiun to 

.* The Zooclugist,’ observes that “in the time 

- of Linneus only one species was known as 

the are etx yoliam, which is figured oy 
authors long efter that 





s 
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NO at ent ten tn 


{. gtest man's time, : 
H 

i figures of them, one of which he considered | 
' te differ in awme puints, and gave te it the 
aame of JAasina chiuriypadylliam. 
neral opinion having been thus broken in 
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other species have since bren added 
iGve of then are described in the netire to 
which we refer. 0 0 e Thee extraurdina- 


| 
| 
i 
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age 
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me only hae the perfect inert 
| gmeck migtlantty to peortic 


wna of vegetables, but 
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4 thout help would 


4 ‘genus. There are many specics, found for 


And it was the general vpivion of | 
that there existed but one species of these | 
remarkable insects, until Stull gave many . 


The ge- | 


nly fornerd tueecte were. al une time, eup- 
beats of insert and vegetable | 
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even their eggs might at first sight bo mis- 





taken for the deeply ribbed fruits of various 
umbelliferous plants.” The species Phyliium 
bilohatem is thus described by Mr. Gray :— 
Abdomen narrow at the base, enlarging on 
each side to the middle of the third ecgment, 
and then gradually decreasing to the end of 
the fifth ; the outer margins of the sixth and 
seventh are lobed, with the remaining seg- | 
mente cuddenly lessened to the tip. Femora 
of the fore lege dilated ; the inner dilation | 
has the margin inwardly entire and out- 
wardly much dentated, the outer dilation 
oval and entire. Length of body two inches 
zine lines. Jnhabite the Philippine is- 
an 3. 


PHYLLOSOMA, or GI.A8SS CRAB. A 
striking genus of Crustacea, belonging to | 
the order Stomapoda. Our figure wiil ilua- 
trate, better than any description we might 
give, the form and gencral character of this 


m aie 
Te 
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the most in the tropical parta of the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans : they are highly 
transparent. Captain Grey, who had many 
opportunities of uberving them, in epeak- 


, ing of one, cays,“ When it was taken vut of 


- the water, it stead upright on ite legs, and 
; crawied a litce like a large bectic, but sac 
_ died. In the water it ewam with the legs, 
‘the Jarge joint of which appeared to be 
‘ feathered. Ic was not thicker than the hin- 

nest wafer; the beck was marked with 

curved tines: and it shrank instantly when 
ifourhed. The egecies Lave a hburny feel to 
. the teuch, are destitute of smell, and louk 
i like @ transparent ocale when they lle in 
j Yeur hand.” 


1 PHYSA. A genus of fresh: water Mollusca 

occupying a small oval or obliang, emouth, 

: thin shell, generally atntetral or reversed | 

j and no operculum. The animal hae two 

, long tentacnla, with eyes at the base; foot 

: Jong ; mautle large, ow as to cover part of the 

‘ghell, and very traneparent heee ani- -; 

{ male are most frequently found on the under 

i shde of the Icaves of aquatir tere they 

j have a very eingular way of adhering to the 

‘ surface of the water with the shell down- 
wards, and crawl in that direvtion with as 
much appernt cae as on e solld surface, 
any they will werasionally let Uhemsclves 

' duwn gradually by a thread. ' 


PUYRALIA. A genue of Acalepha, re- |, 
mashable for jus sier, Une brililancy of ite 
hues, and the severe burning pein prodvced 
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‘} much stronger on the upper surface, 
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by its contact. (See Portucursx. Mas-or- 
WAR.) 


PICIDE. The name given to a family 
of Scansorial birds. (See Wooprecnrn.) 


PICHIAGO. The Chlamyphorus trun- 
catus (which eee). 


PIERIS. A genus of diurnal Lepidoptera 
which, amongst numerous exotic species, 
contains our native Preuss Caataeci, the 
Biack-VernKky Wits or Hawtuors Bur- 
rexriy. This is an elegant insect: both 
eurfaces of the wings are white, with black 
pervures; above, the anterior wings are 
margined on their outer edge with irregular 
dusky spots, transparent and triangular : 
the posterior ones are similarly bordered on 
thelr outer edges, but the nervares are less 


' expanded on the disc ; benoath, the anterior 


wings resemble the upper surfaces, but the 
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nervures are more dilated; the posterior 
ones, on the contrary, have the eras 

an 
very thickly irrorated with dusky: In both 
sexes the wings are very transparent, the 


riods of its existence the caterpillar lives 
neath a silken web: it io at first black 
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bat is afterwards furnished with short yellow 
and white haeire, and is marked with three 
black Jongitudinal fines: it fceds on the 
whitethorn. The chryealle is cither yellow 
or white, with small black stripes and spots. 
In yr three wecks i re insect 
makes its « rance. It is by no means 
scarce, but Hodical in its visits rather than 
generally unding. 


PIGEON. Ase the Ring- Dore, Sinck-Dove, 
and Turtie-Dove will found describe: 
under those words respeetively, we shall! de- 
vote this article almost exclucively to the 


tame ur domesticated Mgvons, the tenants of 
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{| female of different sorts, can, as they exprese {| 


: blers, Jacobins, Croppers, Pouters, Runts, | 
Turbits, Shakers, Fantails, Owls, Nuns, &c., | 
. female more capecially. During the carlier | apr Lit alae 

| these varieties still improved by a So 
* | food, and climate, the different ki have | 
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the dove-cot. These are the willing attend- 
antson man, and depend on his boynty, sel- 
dom leaving the dwellings provided for them, 
and only roaming ab to seek amusement, 
or to procure subsistence ; but when, as 
Bewick observes, we consider the lightness 
of their bodies, the great strength of their 
wing, and the am ng rapidity of their 
Aight, it is « matter of wonder that they 
should submit even to a partial domestica- 
tion, or occupy those tenements fitted i 
for the pur; of breeding and rearing ¢ ; 
young. eons occur in every climate, and 
although they thrive best in warm countries, 
yet with care they succeed also in very | 
northern latitudes. Their manners are ! 
gentle and lively ; they are fond of society, 
and have always been held embiematic of | 
peace and innocence; they are faithful to: 
thelr mates, whom they solicit with the 
softest coulnga, the tenderest caresses, and 
the most graceful movements. The exterior 
form of the Pigeon is elegant: the bill is 
weak, straight, slender. somewhat curved at 
the point, and has a soft protuberance at the | 
base, In which the nostrils are placed: the . 
legs are short and red, and the toes divided | 
to the origin. They moult once, and the , 
sexes do not differ in plumage. i 
It would be as fruitless as unnecessary to 
attempt to describe all the varieties of the , 
tame Pigeon; for human art has 90 much 
altered the colour and figure of this bird, 
that plgeon-fanciers, by pairing a male and . 


: it, “breed them to a feather."" Hence we . 
have the varivus names of Carriers, Tum- : 


y have accidentally | 
ove, and, by having 


been propagated. The Dove-house Pigeon | 
breeds every month ; but when the weather - 
is severe, and the flelds are covered with | 
snow, it must be supplied with food: at. 
! other times it may be left to iteelf, and gene- | 
| rally repays the owner for his protection, | 
} Pigeon lays two white eggs, which pro- 
duce young ones of different sexes. When . 
the ¢ are laid, the female sits fifteen days, | 
; exclusive of the three days she is employed ° 
’ in laying, and is relieved at intervals by the 
i: male; the female performing her share of . 
the duty by night, and the male during the 
‘day. When hatched, the young only require | 
{ warmth for the first three days; a task : 
i which the female takes entirely upon herself, 
, and never leaves them except for a few ; 
minutes to take o@ little fe After thie 
they are fed fur about ten days, at first with - 
jamilky secretion prepared the glan- ; 
(dular coat of the crop, and segura tates: 
! and afterwards with what the old ones have 
| pore up in the fields, and kept treasured . 
iin 
{ 





their crops. This way of supplying the | 
q with food from the crop, in birds of | 
the Pigeon hind, differs from all others. ; 
They have the largest crops, for their size, ‘ 
of any birds; and they have the power of 
distending the crop with air in ench a man- | 
oer, that, in one especies in particular, (the 
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Croppers), the bird's breast appcare larger 
than its body. The numervw mien nee 
eisted by air, and the heat of the bird's body, 
are the necessary apparatus for secrcting 
the milky fluid before mentioned : but aa the 

is macerated, that aleo swells, ang be- 
comes considerably dilated. 

Though the constancy of the Turtle-dove 
is proverbial, the Pigeon of the dove-house is 
not eo faithful, and having become subject 
te man, puts on incontinence among ites 
other dumestic qualities, Two males are 
often seen querrelling fur the same mistress; 
and when the female encourages the free- 
doms of a new gallant, her old companion 
shows visible marks of his displeasure, quite 
her company, or if he approach, it ia only to | 
chastiee her. Many tustances have been : 
known where (wo males, being dissatistiod { 
with thelr respective mates, have thought fit j 
to make an exe .and have lived in peace ; 
and friendship with the acw objects of their | 
chotce, The dove-cot Pigeons, like the reat { 
of the genus, retire to their roust at a very ' 


‘garly hour; but they leave J: unusually : 
_ late ia the morning ; and though ther will ' 


rch on trees in the day-time, nothing will | 
mince them ty roost there at night. They , 
are greatly attached tothe cot of their chaice; * 
mo much oo. that they are scarcely to be driven | 
fru it but by Gre-arms Pigeons have sharp 
sight, and are quick of hearing; and when , 
reued by a hawk they show that they can , 
ty with great welocity. It is their nature 
to congregate together, to dill in courtabip, | 
and w ulter a plaintive note. : 


The Caxrins Piosor. Of ail the varieties, 
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soon aa the young are fledged, a covk and a 
hen bird are made as tame as possible, and 
accustomed to each other's society. They 
are then sent, in an uncovered cage, to the 
place whither they are usually tocarry mes- 
sages. If one of them should be lost. or 
carried away, after having been well treated 
for some time, it will certainly return to its 
mate. A small letter is written on the fincst 
kind of thin paper ; then pieced lengthwise 
under one wing, and closely fastened with a 
pin ( the point being turned from the body) 
to a feather. The custom, however, was not 
arin baa confined to the East; nor te it 
obsolete ¢ for although we no longer hear of 
Pigeons conveying tidings of distress from a 
besieged town, or of promised deliverance 
from an army advancing to Its relicf, we 
know that they arc frequently employed 
with effect in “atock-jobbing ¢ransactiona,” 
or in enabling an adept In the mysteries of 
betting to pocket ea few “cool hundreds," 
whether {t be from his friend on the turf ot a 
felluw-patron of the more ignoble “ ring.” | 
Nay, we imagine they are not even now 
likely to be wholly superseded, — wonderful 
as are the powers uf steam and Jocomotion — 


, $f it be true, as stated, that a Carrier Pigeon 


will perfonn the distance of furty miles in 
halfan hour! 

Having dwelt so fully on the qualitica of 
this seriewable eun, 3 may be proper to 
give same instructions for itecducation. “In 
onicr to train a Pigeon for this purpose.”’ 
says our authority, “take o strong, full- 
fledged 
basket ur bag about half a mile from home. 
and there turn it louse ; having repeated thi. 


young Carrier, and cunvey it in a 


| 


‘ Massexagn: ov called from tte 


be a cord bresler. and rear very fine young 
‘ pres. Extraordinary altention wes forwersiy 


, which @ Hy 
; n 


 behng required to trans them properly. As 


the most remarksabi 


¢ for its attachment to ; two ar three times, then take it two, four, | 


ite mative place is the Caggtca Piagos, or | cight, tea, or tweuty milcs, and so 08 tl they | 


to conver letters frum one place to another. | kingdom. For if they be not eed when 
These virds are rather larger than moet uf : young, the best uf them will fly but insecurely, 
the common-sised Pigeous: their feathers | and stand achance of being lust. He carcful 
lie very clase and even, and their necks are | thas the Pigeon intended tu be sent with the 
long and straighs ; oy that when they stand | letter is khegt inthe dark, and without fod. 
a ht on thetr lege, they ahow mure gen- { fur about eight hours before it be let loose, 
tility of shape than mist othe 
Frem the bower part of the head to the | “ use ie second nature,”) when it will imme- 
middie of the lower chap there gruws out a! diately rise to a great eight. and turning 
white, naket. fungous ficeh, which is called | mund, as is their custom, will continue on 
the watiie. and is generally met by twu smal: | the wing till it hes reached ite hime." Hy 
protuberances of she saspe Juxuriant fiest. | what chart it 1 guided in ite unerring fight 
rising un cach side of the under chay.. The , te amung the wunders of iustinclite rrasn 


| eyes are surruunded with the same eurt of | ing. 


corrugaied feeh : and tbe circle rvwnd the The Trwate a bh whic 
black pupt) of their eyes is commonly of 8 | septate Cant litie ale fear 
ani “sy Pa Sicha We extraurdinary motinue in fying, frequently 
when bf a an : : { turntog thesmeelvesiu the air, end proceeding 
tuxurtant feeh round the eye is thick andi yin an undulating and irreguiar motion. 
Broa. it ls comedennd that the Carrier wil: ! They will aleo frequently rine to woah an 
i amazing height in the air as tu he almost 
ca! je bale ery to the hcenem eye. They oll 
Seve! keep guile clus together while fying, and in 
crt | fair weather they will coatinue t 
evalations fur many hours af « time. 
The Jaconts. ay Jacu. This bind hae ao 
to the hande uf the Mongols, | rapt de of inverted frethers op the bach part 
* asf head, which turns towants the neck, 
like the cap of cuwl of « momh : thus de- 


paid to the training of these P: 


actus! post system, in which 
the moc eengers, was cotals! chet try Ube Sultan 
Nowreidin Mahmoud. who died in 176; 
pest ieted UD LIM, whe 





Sad fel 
wae destroyed by tem. Al t 

they art kept onig by 6 few ecalthy tadivi- 
Guaie in the Feet, mich time ard auention 
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being werd will return from the remote parte of the . 


5 
5 


+ Tigeuns, | (rather a long abstinence, it would eeem, but | 


| 


: 
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- under their beak, which they can inflate wit 
‘ wind or depress at picasure; their crop 
_hange low, but fs very large; and they are 





The Crorrer. The body of this variety 
is thick. short, and clumsy ; as are also the 
legs, which are feathered down to the feet ; 
they have a large pouch or bag hanging 

nl 


, 


#0 loone-feathered on thelr thighs, as to be 
styled flag-thighed. 


The Nun. The head of this bird is almost ; 
covered with a veil of feathers, whence ite | 
namnc. Ite body Js chiefly white; ite head, | 
tail, and the alx flight-feathers of ite wings | 
should be entirely red, yellow, or black ; ! 
that te, when ite head is red, the tail and | 


flight-feathers should be red; and when its | 


head js yellow or biark, the tail and flight- | 


aa should invariably correspond with 


The EBatwratrr, or Wintr-crowxrp 





' 
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viduals, rushing along with arrowy swiftness 


in a straight line to some distant wood. The 
Bald-pate is a noble bird ; plump, yet of a 
grace nl form; the iridescent scale-like 
cathers of his neck. with their black 
borders, are very striking: he is staid and 
sedate in manners, when sitting, and there 
is something of supercilious sternness in his 
countenance, 


as the comparison may appear, of the grand 
Bald Eagle. His coo te Sary-coat-blue, ut- 
tered with much energy, the second syllable 
short and suddenly elevated, the last a little 
protracted and deacending. 
takes place chiefly in the months of June 
and July. The nest is merely a very slight 
platform of dry twigs, rudel 
which two eggs are inid. They are of de- 
licate whiteness, in form very regularly oval, 
and in dimensions an inch and a half b 


which, combined with his’ 
enow-white head, always reminds me, strange | 


Incubation : 





i 
{ 


| 


on 


attached, on ' 


Roe 


- wee 


Praca. (Columba leucovephala.) We de- , one-tenth. The length of the Bald-pate is | 
rive our Information respecting this and the | sixteen inches, expanse twenty-three inches - 


succecding spectes from Mr. Gosse's * Birds} 


of Jumaica.’ The author telle us that “ this 
fine duve is common in almost al) situations, 
hut chiefly affects the groves of pimento, ! 
which generally adurn the mountain pers. | 
The sweet aromatic berrica affurd him abun- | 
daut and delicious food during the pimento | 
evason ; the umbragenus trees afford him a | 
concealment suited to his shy and suspicious | 
character ; and on them his mate prefers to | 
built ber rude platform-nest, and rear her , 
tender progeny. Wary exceedingly, the | 
Bald-pate, from his seat among the topmost 

twigs, ddscerns the gunner, himself unseen, 

and intimates his vicinity only by the rush- 

jug of his strong wings, as he shoots off to , 
some distant part of the grove. In the! 
breeding season, however, when alarmert | 
from the nesting tree, he does nut fy far, | 
and soon returns; so that the sportaman, by 
concealing himeelf, and watching the bird's 
return, may bring him down, When the 
pimeaty is out of senson, he eceks other 
found ; the berries of the aweet-wood, the 
larger ones of the bread-nut, and burn -wood, 
of the bastard cedar, and the fig. and the 
little nodhiy clusters of the fiddle-woul, at- 
tract him. Ble feeds carly in the morning, 
and late in the afternuen : Jane nutnters 
fesort to a single tree (though not strictiy 
gregarious:, and when thie te cbeerrerd, the 


Sportsman, by going thither betorc dawn, | 


and lying in wait. nay shoot them one by 
one, as they arrtve. 


Uetuber they an in fine confition. often | 





and a half. Jrides cream-white; eyelids 
purplish flesh-colour. 


The Wartr-rnec.ien Piczon (Peristera 
Jamaicenaisy is chiefly confined to the upland 


districts ; where ite loud and plaintive cooing 


makes the woods resyund. It is one 
those species which habitually live on the 
ground: in unfrequented wood 


os, as well . 


those which are open as those which are | 
choked with underwood, the White-belly ; 
walka about singly or in pairs, picking up ‘ 


various sceds. Its flesh is generally es- 


teemed ; it is white, juicy, and well-fla- 


voured, without being Hable tu bitterness. 
“If flushed, it betakes itself to a low tree 


not far off, whence, if unmolested, it is soon | 


down again. Often, when seen in the wooda, 
it rums a few vards, and then rises to fly, but 
as if trusting less to ita powers of flight than 


to those of running, alights again imme- . 
diately, and runs swiftly uff among the . 


bushes. It has no regular roosting-place, 
often spending the night on a stone. or a log, 
or a jow bush that happens to be near the 
spot where it was feeding at nightfall. This 
is not the case with the other Doves. The 
aspect and air of the White-belly are unlike 
these of ite kindred. Its round head, the 
prevalence of light hues, and its height upen 
the legs, contribute to this peculiarity. Es- 
sentially a ground-pigeon, its length of 
tarwiis enables it to run with ease and ce- 


In Septernher and, lerity ; perhaps more rapidly than any other 


of the family.” It is nearly thirteen inches 


excecding!y fat and julcy, and of exquisite | in length, and nineteen in expanse : feet 


flarvur. t 
plays its showy ecarict racemes, to which 
the Bald-pates flack.” “ Late in the year 


they resort tu the saline morasecs, tv fred un i changing to amethyst. 
the eels of the black mangrore. which I} brilliant green an 
’ have repested)y found in the craw ; 


1 have, 
even aren une descend to the ground beneath , 
& mangrove, doultles in search of the fallesy 
eredsa. Lo general, however, the Rald- pate 
fa an arboreal pigeon, his wisite ta the carch . 
belng very rare. 


tance frum hume; so that it is a common | 


Ite often feeds af a dis- | parts pure white, tinged with 
inner surface of wings chestnut. |; 


tn March the clammy cherry dis- | crimson: beak bleck : forehead pure white, 


becuming slate blue oa crown: hind-head - 


delicate gray blue; 


purple. 


neck reddish-brown, ; 
the lowest feathers ; 
Back, wing- ; 


coverts, and urcpygials dushy-brown, with | 


slight reflexions. 
the outer edge narrowly white, t 

part of inner webs chestnut; true tail- 
feathers bluc-eray, with white Gpe. Under 
weh-colour 
ow breast : 
les dark 


thing (> obeerve, funt before nightfall.) Eyelids blued, the edges and 
#iraggling partice ef two or three, ue indi- j lake. The 


ty se as 


mem ee 
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Ving-quills deep brown, ; 


| 


White-belly usually builds ita | 
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rather a low situetion : the nest consisting | small aquatic birds, and other azimale, 

} of a fow louse sticks, with some leaves in the | whether alive or dead. In short, éo great is 

' @eutre: the eggs are white. its rapacity, that it has been known to con- 

| PIKE. (Kear.) A genus of Malaooptery- | 2d with the Otter for his prey. 

; gious fishes, | of the family Baucider hese The Ssa Pixe. (See Ganrisi.) 

j are ngu by having only one PILCHARD. (Clupea pilchardus.) This 

: Gorsal fin near the tail; along slender body, | Ash, which resembics the Mona, not only | 

‘ Compressed laterally ; and the lower jaw / in general appearance but fn its habits, C { 
projecting beyond the upper. They are ex- | about nine inches in fength, and of # some. | 

; tremely voracious and destructive, and their what less com preseed and rounder form than | 

; Gigestive powers arc as remarkable as their | the Herring ; the scales cousidcrably larger. : 

; Voracity. The head le rather flat, and the mouth is 

The Commuox Picx (eax luctus) is found {| deatitute of teeth; the back je of a bluish ; 


fresl parts : . | Cast, the belly and aides are silvery, and the | 
m the A waters of most ot Rurois upper angle of each of the gills ts marked | 


| The body ongated, and the surface 
vered oo scales. cA el in nein ' with a large black spot. They feed oe tmi- 
Hheccts , 


a ke i ke th a mi ¢; nute Crustacea and other mariue 
: bape bu pl Mie aac aloo reat found at the bottcm of the water. These | 


| gree ht yell passing int 
t rite on a cae nah of season, | fish annually appear on the English coast, 
taken in immense quantities; the | 


however, these colours become dull. Pikes ; 8nd arc 

{ grow to a large elze. occasionally attaining | Cc reasun having until late years becn 
{ @ weight of thirty ar forty pounds; and are 

' taken in great numbers azan article of fund, 

i their flesh being white, firm. and well tasted. 

‘ They are etrong, flerce, active, and particu: 
: tarly bold; swim rapidly, and occasionally Rg 
| dart along with inconceivable velocity. _ 
' 
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universally assigned for such vast shoals of 
, Pilehards appeartug periodically, as for the 
j Herrings, namely, their presumed migration 





a alec A, ‘ from the Arctic regione to warmer latitudes 
They are caught cither in what are called for the pur; of spawning. This theory, . 
: Crown neta, or hy the hook ; when the latter | however, now, with sufficient reaeon, ; 


: mode is used, the line must be very rw, A sbandoned ; and it Is established, almust 
j, and the hook fastened with wire. The balt: beyond a doubt, that they inhablt our own 
j generaily used iss emali fish. They attain ‘ seas, merely fureaking the deep waters snd 
. & great longevity: Pecnant speaks of one | coming towards the shore tu deposit their 
that was ninety years old ; but Gesner re- spawn ; thus fulfilling a great law of nature 
lates that, im the wear 1497, a Pike wae taken | in the propagation of their species, and at 
j at Hatibran in Suabis, with a brazen ring | the same time providiag multitudes of 
j attached to it, on which were these words in | human beings with fuad. On thie head we 
, Greek characters: “loam the fish which , hare already spoken in the articles Hucaixa | 
5 wee fire of all put into this lake by the | and MacaerxtL, to which we beg to refer. | 
; hands of the Governor of the Universe, | And we shall now avafl ourselves of Mr. | 
1 Frederick the Seound, the Mb of October.) M‘Culluch's account of the Pilchard fahery, | 
: 32." This Gish was therefore two hundred | which has evidently been obtained from 
i and sixty-seven yeare ok), and was said Ww | most authentic svurves. 
' have weighed fhree hundred and fifty | «It is carried up along the coasts of Corn- 
‘ —. The eshcletom, nineteen feet in | well and Devon, from the Bolt Head in the 


ee ry 


| 


. was jong preserved at Manheim as} latter, round by the Land's Enid t: Padstow | 
a great curiosity in Natural Mistery. heve- | and Bowincy Ip the former. Ite principal 
instances have, indeed. accurred in the ; seate are St. Ives, Mount's Bay, and Meva- 
_ takes of Soutland where Pike of acventy or | giseey. The fieh usually make their — 
eights pounds cach hare been caught; ut | ance in vast shoals in the casly part of uly, 
' pothfng like the petriarchal age of the Ha- | and disappear abuut the middle of October ; 
bran Pike wae ever heard of elaewhere. | but they sumetimnes peepreet in large num- 
growth requires to be sustained bs 0 } bere in November and lecember. They 
currrepunding proportion of foud ; and tbere | are taken either by seaes of by drift-nete, 
ean be pe fear of a Pike darring while any ; but principally, perhaje, by the former. A 
thing eatable is in the way. Mr. Jesse men- | eras: hea net, vary FET WR? tre M8? fathome | 
tions, Ukes eight Puke. of aberut five pounds ; in length. and from 10 to 14§ ditto in hy a 
A wach. conmsned nearly 8H phous cork ~— cme etige and lead 
; weeks, ond that one of de- i weights on the ofber, Three boate are at- 
4 woured Gre roach, cach about four inches j tached to each sean, vis., a boal ;scen-boss), 
, bong. within « quaster of an hour. The Pike | of ebowt 15 tune burden, for carrying the 
{ mo only makes end haror among other fish; | even: another ( follower :, of about the same | 
, but. in defenis of a strffictent , errigend it } elae, to aasiet in mooring 11; and « enaliter 
will dewsur frogs, water rete. field mice, } bost vierter, for general purposes. The 
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number of hands employed in these three 
boats varies from 13 to 18, but may be taken, 
at an avorage, at about 16. When the shoals 
of fish come so near the shore that the water 
{se about the depth of the sean, it is employed 
to encircle them i the fishermen being di- 
rected to proper places for casting or shooting 
the nets by persons ( huere) stationed fur that 
purpose on the cliffe and inthe boats. The 
ractice is to row the boat with the sean on 
ard gently round the shoal; and the sean 
| being, at the same time, thrown gradually 
into the water, assumes, by means of ite buoys 
| and wengnte: a vertical position, ite luaded 
| edge being at the bottom, and the other 
| floating on the surface. Its two ends are 
‘ then fastened together ; and, heing brought 
' {nto a convenient situation, It ts moored by 
small anchors or Bray, mels ; sometimes, how- 
ever, one or two amalicr seans are employed 
to assist Ins securing the fish. At low water, 
the enclosed fish are taken out by a fuck net, 
and carricd to the shore. A single sean has 
: been known to enclose at once as many 
4200 hogsheads (1,200 tone) of fish! ut 
this was the greatest quantity ever taken, 
and it la but seldom that as many as 1,200 


ifn fact, depends upon so many accidental . 
circumstances, that while one sean may 
eatch and cure in a season from 1,000 to 
2.000) hogsheads, others in the neighbourhood 
may not get a single fish. In some places 
the tides are so strong as to break the seans, . 
asd set the fish at tbe tty. When the quan- ' 
, tity enclosed ts large, it requires several days 


‘moved in greater numbers than those who 
salt them can conveniently manage. 
“ Ae evon as the fish are brought on shore, 
they arc carried to cellars or warehouses, 
where they are piled in large heaps, having 

a oufficient quantity of eait Interspersed be- 

tween the ee faving remained in this 

state fur about 45 dais, they are, after being 
carefully washed and cleaned, packed in 
hogaheads, each containing, at an average, 

about 2.00 fish: they are then subject ty a 

pressure sufficient toextract the vil, of which 

cach hogshead ylelds, provided the fish be 
caught tn summer, about three gallons; but 
thuse that are taken late in the season do 
_ hot yield above half this quantity. This vil 
weually sells for from Iv to M4 percent. under 
the price of brown seal oil. The broken and 

, Fefuse fish and salt are sold to the farmers, 

and are eed as tnanure with excellent effect. 

‘ The skinunings which fuat on the water in 

which the Pilchardis are washed arc called | 

dregs, and are chiefly suld as grease for ma- ; 
_¢hinery. The sean fishery employs about | 
* au hands regularly throughout the ecason, | 
: and @ teat Bumber more when any eona- 
 derable shuals are inclmed. Four fifth: of 
i the persons employed on shore in the salting, | 

curing. packing, xe. of the fish, are women. 

—Cinnmercost Dictwuary where further sta | 
tates may be seen) 

Ts the foreguing account we may add, that 
the Cornish Piichard Fisheries produce, upon 
Bn averagy, GO fk! pee annuin, of ZEN 
hogeheads of Michards ; and that ie eas 
of Ina5 papeniee 100,000,000, 
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‘ hogsheads are caught atatime. The “take,” "| 


to take them out, as they must not be re. : 


— 
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Pilchards fre he be uent both the French and 
Spanish coasts, but not in very considerable 
numbers, or with much regularity : the coast 
of Cornwall seems to be their native home 5 
for there they are found through all the ' 
seasons of the year. | 


PILOT-FIBH. (Naucrateas ductor.) This |! 
fish ts in size and shape like the mackerel, 
and may be immediately recognized by cer- ; 
tain conspicuous bands which surround its 
tently. Its general colour is a silvery grayioh 
blue, darkest on the back; five dak b blue 
transverse bands pase round the body, and 
both on the head and tsil are slight indica- 
tions of another band. The head is smal}, 
the under Jaw rather the longer, and the : 
nose rounded ; the scales are small aud oval ; 
the ventral fins are attached to the abdomen 


| 
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by a membrane through one-third of their 
‘dength; the pectoral fins are clouded with 
white and blue, the ventrals nearly black. 
The Pilot-fish will frequently attend a ship 
during ita course at sea for weeks or even 

; months together; and there are mary cu- 
' rious storivs told respecting its habits, in 
occasionally directing a Shark where to find 
a gud meal, and alsu in warning him when ° 
, to aveid a dangerous bait. We shall, how- 
~ ever, leave the relation of such wonders to | 

others; and be content with observing that ’ 

the Pilot-flah ie frequently found in com- 
pany with the Shark, and is well rewarded 
fur his attendance in being able to snatch | 
up the murscle which are overlucked by his 
compauion. : 


PILUMNUS. A genus of short-tailed 
Decapod Crustacea: w called from most . 
ef the species being more or jew covered with 
tong halra: one specica (2. Aertedias) is found - 
on the British cumsts. 


VIMELIID.E. An extensive family of 
Coleyterous insects, which, although little 
ALnewn in this country. are abundant in: 
Seuthern and Eastern is ba and in the 
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deserts af Africa; they are fund of salt and 
actualy situations, and consequently frequent 

pte shores of es sea, particularly the Me- 
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| having the elytra soldered 


; form, the mandibles bifid at the tips; and 
i the maxilla concealed by the mentum, which 
’ fe very large, and not narrowed at the base. 
} (heir colours are black or obscure ; they are 
' exceedingly sluggish, and on being alarmed 
‘ they emit a disagreeably fetid fluid. 
| PIMELODUS. A genus of malacoptery- 
i gious abdominal fishes, separated by Le- 
; -anpcintbadag mir bit pic Silurus ~ ia : 
m rm ais n a genus ie 
nd subdivi ed. The head 
} there are 
loreal fins, the sc- 
cond adipoes. There are 
i 


very many species of this 
found chiefly jiu 


and some of the Eastern 
rivers. We figure a small 
8 discovered by M. 
Humboldt in the bing: 
dom of Quito, where it 
lives in etrearne, and is 
only occasionally eaten 
by the very poorest of the 
Indiana. hie s 
has two cirri on the A; 
it is of an olive colour, 
rinkled with armall 
black spota, and Is about 
four inches long ; but the 
striking fact whence it 
dcrives its specific name, 





A 

i (2. Cycloparm jis ius being 

i Pirin cs found sometimes in thou- 

j “tech Pow wands, ejected from the 
crater or the rturee 


on the sides of volcanoes. The tnhabit- 
ante know them well, and call them pre- 
nadilias. They ere believed tu abound in 
Co) Jakes, and only to be found 
by accident in the streams. On emerging 
the crater they are found so little 
changed, that they can always be recognized: 
a proof that the heat of the water (hroeewn up 
from the wolean» can have little effect an 
i them: this may in part be owing to the 
| mucilage with which they are covered. 
| PINE MARTEN. ‘See Maztex.} 
} 
j 
i 
i 
{ 
f 
{ 
| 
j 
§ 
j 
| 
} 
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PINION OMUTHS. A name applicd by | 
ecnllectors to different species of Moths, of 


the genus (cane. 


PINNA, A genus of Mollusca, calle also 
the Weng-shell, which in many respects ap- 
proaches the Muaels. Ft has two equal 

: wedge-shaped valves. united by a ligament 

a) one of theiz sides; and attains a very 

ronederable size, sometimes being nearly 

three feet jong. The anima! fires iterlf, by 

| fte Gyeeus, which fe remarkably long end 
' siiky, w submarine rucks and other budies ; 
where it lives in e vertical position, the pint 
of the shell being undernvart, and the bese 
or elge above. anetiwner large quantilics 
af them are even found attached t a sandy 
botio;n a8 the deqth of « few fathoms. They 
commen in sume parts of the Mediter- 
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t diterranean. They are distinguisbed by | by the inbabitants on the coasts, but they 
ther; the gather the byssus, of which a stuff may be | 


to 
rudimental or obsolete ; the palpi fli- | tormed that ls remarkabie for {te warmth and | 


merely sought as food | marshes, but rarely resides 


vem tins 
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: suppleness, The fllaments are extremely 
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fine and strong, and the colour, which is a 
reddish-brown, never fades, The finest bye- 
sua of the ancients was fabricated from these 








t 


at ents arn —ee atie Ae aera manenetee, 


t filaments; and in Sichly they are etill sume- - 


' articles of dresa, though, it must be cunfeseed, 
‘ more as an object of curtosity than for use. 


PINNIPEDES. A group of Decapodous 
»met with at a 
‘coasts. They are charactcrized by having 
ithe hind r of lege terminated by a flat- 
| tened plate for swimming. The most notice- 
table of these swimming or shuttle-crabs, as 
j they are termed, are the exotic species com- 
} posing the genus Matata, which have the 
carapeax nearly circular, and armed on each 
; side with a sarong spine, and with the four 
Hy terior pairs 1 
; lated plate for swimming. 
‘amalier epecica, found un our own coasts, 
: are exevedingly abundant, and furnish the 
: Jower orders in Loudon and elsewhere with 
. an article of food. 


‘times manufactured into gloves and other . 


South America. the Nile, | 


istance from the ° 


lege terminated by a di- . 
Some of the | 


| PINNOTHERES, or OYSTER CRAB. | 


! A genus of Decapod 
| srnall size ceome of them called Pea-crabe), 
which rvside, during a portion of the year at 
least, inside various bivalve shells, such as 
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museeis, &e. The carapace of the females 
Is suborbicular, very thin and eft; whilst 
: that of the males be firtner and nearly glo- 
; Dular, and rather pointed In front; the 
‘are of nadcrate length. and the claws of ¢ 
: Ordinary furm ; the tail of the female js very 
Lampie, and covers the whole of the under 
| aide of the body. The ancients believed that 
the Pea-crab Uved upon the best terme with 
: the tahaldtant of the shell in which it wae 
i found : and that they net vnly warned them 
1 of danger, but went abruad to cater fur them. 


PINTAIL DUCK. (Dafpla arwtas This 

i Is an clegantly formed, lung-budied Dich, 
the neck longer and more elonidcr than rent 
fotbers, Jt lea shy and cautions bird. feeding 
in the mud Sate and shallow freshwater 


on the sera coast. 
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Crustaceans, of very | 
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They inhabit the whole northern parts 

Europe, Asia, and America. Great flocks 
of them are sometimes epread along the isles 
and shores of Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as on the interior lakes of both those coun- 
tries. The male Pintall Duck fs twenty-six 
inches in length, and two feet ten inches in 
extent: the bill is a dusky lead colour ; head 
and half of the neck pale brown, each side 
of the neck marked with a band of purple 
violet, bordering the white; hind part of 
the upper half of the neck black, bordered 
on each side by a stripe of white, which 
spreads over the lower part of the neck be- 
fore; sides of the breast and upper part 
of the back white, thickly and clegantly 
marked with traneverse undulating lines of 
black, here and there tinged with pale buff; 
throat and middle of the belly whitish ; 
flanks finely pencilled with waving lines ; 
vent white ; under tall-coverts black ; lesser 
wing-coverts brown ash; greater wing-co- 
verte black, tipped with orange , below which 
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@ered below with a hand lack, and another 
_ Of white: primarice dusky brown ; tertials 


long, 
with rust; rump and tail-coverta pale ach, 
eentred with dark brown; tail greatly 


is the spoculum of rich golden green, bor- 
| 

| eeainay se the two middle tapering feathers 
| . 


anid 
- white: legs, a pale lead colour. The female 
: hae the crown uf s dark brown coluur ; beck, 
_ and root of the neck above, black. each fea- 
ther clegantly waved with broad lines of 
brownish white, these wavings becom! 

: Fufous on the scapulars; but the gene 

| plumage fo a dull brownish white, speckled 
t with dark brown. 


{ PIPA. A genus of Batrachian reptiles. 
; rine d allied tu the common Toad, but die- 
; tingutahed by the body being horizuntaily 


‘ tongue wanting, (tympanum concealed be- 
‘ peath the ekin, the cycs amall, placed near 
the margin of the upper jaw. The beet 
ts the Scasxas Tuan, Pera 


at of Linnaeus). 
iy exceeds in size 


' known species 
Su nikamenasa (the Auf 
i ‘This species cunsdera 
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A Popular Bictionary of Animater Pature. 
of | the Common Toad. It fs one of those anl- 


| that period open for their reception, and 


black, edged with white, and tinged | 


ing full Ave inches longer than the others, , 
Jack; the rest brown ash, edged with | 


| flattened, the head large and lide reeds 
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mals which, at first view, every one pro- 
nounces deformed and hideous ; the general 
uncouthness of its shape being often 

vated by a phenomenon unexampled in the 
rest of the animal world, namely, the young 
in varlous stages of exclusion, 

from ow oh east over. the back of Psp 
parent. was for a long time supposed that 
the ova of this extraordin reptile were 
duced m the dorsal cells, without having 

first excluded in the form of spawn ; but it is 





GURIVAM TOsD.—(PI7A BURINAMENGIS.) 


now thoroughly ascertained that the female | 
Pipa deposits her eggs or spawn at the brink |; 
of some stagnant water ; and that the male ‘| 
collects or amasses the heap of ova, and de- |, 
posits them with great care on the back of i} 
the female, where, after impregnation, they ; 
are pressed into the cellules, which are at 


afterwards close over them: thus retaining | 
: them till the period of their second bisth; , 
which happens in somewhat less than three , 
months, when they emetge from the back of | 
the parent in their compete state. During ‘ 
the time of their concealment, however, th 
undergo the usual change of the rest of this | 
} genus, being first hatched from the egg in the {| 
. form of a Tadpole ; and gradually acquire | 
their complete shape, some time before their . 
‘exclusion. This species inhabits the obscure ; 
_nouke of houses in Cayense and Surinam, | 
i and has a granulated back, with three lon- ; 
| gitudinal ranges of larger granules. i 


PIPE-FISH.  ‘Syngnathus.) There are 
several epecies of thir zenus, the distinguish- 
ing characters of which are, that the body is | 
> greatly clongated, slender, and covered with | 

a series of indurated plates, arranged in 

paralicl lines; that the nove is long and 
‘tubular; that the pills are arranged in small | 
‘ ppund tufts along the branchial arches ; and 


‘ that there are no ventral fins. 
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| The Great Pire-risu (Syngnathes aces) | 
is cue of the most common epecies found on 
, Our cusals, sumetimes amung sca-weed at 
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’ low water, and at other times In deep water. 
' It is uevally seen of the length of twelve or 
| Bfteen inches, but fe sometimes found, espe- 
; Qhally in the northern seas, measuring from 
, two to three feet. Its form ie extremely 
slender, gredually tapering towards the ex- 
_ tremity;: of a palish brown colour, varied 
; throughout ita whole length with broad al- 
' teruate gzunes of a deeper hue, slightly varie- 
' gated: the laming with which the joints of 
the body are covered, apores tv be finely ra- 
diated the centre by numerous streake: 
the dorsal fin is thin, shallow, and small, the 
pectorals are email and slightly reunded ; 
, and the tail is of a corresponding shape and 
, size. In spring. the ova of this genus are 
' found lying in a longitudinal division at the 
' Jower part of the abdomen ; and from these 
are hatched the young, completely formed. 


The Littix Pirk-risit (Syngnathns ophi- 
dion is about Ave or alx inches long, slender, 
‘mearly cylindrical, and tapering off tw a 
‘ mt. Jt wants both the pectoral and caudal 
_ fine; and bs covered with a smooth skin, 
* whereas the other kinds are covered with a 
, @ort of crust. They are cither alive green, 
i or tinged with yellowish-brown. 


But by far the most extraoniinary species 
is the Fossatan Prra-risu (Spageathns fo- 
hotas) In ite general shape it ie greatly 
allied to the Mippocmmyns, but is consider- 
ably longer: ite great singularity, however, 
consists in certain lange leaf-shaped appen- 
dages with which the back. fail, and al- 
dumen are furnished ; these sppcudages are 
situated on very strung, rough, square spines 
or and, were it vot for the regu- 
larity of Uneic reapectice proportiuns, might 
be mistaken for the leaves of some Kind of 
fucus adbering to the spines. The coluur of 
tle white ait 

ty-riukled on ail parts, except on these ap- 
pendages, with enall, round. whitish specks, 
and sco anpanied by a kind of tnetaihe glow 
om the elkfomen : the fue are sft, tender, 
and transparent. This remarkable epecices 
is a native of the Indian epee. 


PIPING CROW. (Ranta titeen.) A 
striking bird, by sume ploced srmmng the 
Shrikes, hy oftbrrs arnong the Crows. As the 
erow iu the fable was pooved unable to sing 
or chaut, and as our preset tdedbe decidedly 
moet musical, hie taicnts woek! remove Lim 
from that deepderd group, exon if hiv cha- 
reciers were pot sumewhat different. It ioe 
cominon eperion in New Suuth Wales, whence 
Bhe oet onfreguentis brought alire tw thie 
country. The wisttors tu the Zawlugical Gar- 
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Gene in the Regent's Park caond Lave failed , 


ty be sini’? woth hie peculiar miusiens pipe, 
oe well wa hie glemeant look : black ie the rast 


prevalent adotusr uf hie plammage , Use hinder | 


part of the newk, and the top ef the back, 

god the bee of the wing curverts are white, 

ting)d with greayieh blac by sane eulbure 

this te is pemmed ( rarterns.— bor another 
oon Crt -Batnae. 


PIPIT. (Aathes The Pisdte are binds 
very tanch reemisiag ihe Larks, tenth tn 
vegard to tbeiy genereliy having 6 lomg hind 
' glaew and in esdour df thelr plumage 
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The Tree Piper ( Anthus arboreus), a mi- 
gratory species, and very sweet songater, is 
of common occurrence fu Britain. Thia bird 


generally rises alnging from the ground, 
and after attaining a certain height, de- 
acends and reste on the summit of a tree ; 


from which {t again rises and descends 
stuging to the ground. Its colour te a 
streaked olive-hrown above, paler under- 
neath, with longitudinal dark epota on the 
breast, and two pale transversa 
cach wing. 


bands on ! 
The Cousxon Pirrt (Anthea | 


doamumnannneemaabnasamenntucttealamummndanaman! 
Ts 


pratensis) is cutremely common thronghwut - 


Europe, inhabiting mountain moors, and 
lowland heaths and marahes. It je a more 
slender bird than the preceding. The 


Srork Pirit CA nthus aquaticus) abounds on | 


the sea coast. and fa very rarely met with 
Intand. It ts larger and darker coloured, 


and is a superior songster to the last named. | 


PIPRA. A genusof Dentirostral birds, 
comprehending the different species of Ma- 
nakins. They are for the most part natives 
of the warmer regions of America, and noted 
for the brilllancy of their colours, They 
have a compressed bill, higher than broad, 
cinarginate, with great nasal fuew. Their 
tail aud Himbe are short; and their general 
proportions oecaskened them tu be long re- 
garded as allied tuthe Tita. Thev frequent 
wads, are very sctive, and their dight is 
thort, but quick. 

In Mr. Rdwards's narrative of a ' Voyage 
, UP the Atmezan,” he says, the Manaktus, in 
j their different varictics, fourm a beautiful 
) family, the moat numerous of eny. and cor- 
{ responding much in their habite to our 
‘Warblers, « They are tiny things. gene- 
‘yelly having black bodies, and heads of 
' gellow, red, white, snd other coluara Like 
perpetual motion personified, they move 
about the branches and Jow shrots, always 
i piping theic sharp nutes; and. unice upon 

& feedin,-tree, alinvst defying ahet.”’ 


om 
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of ®& uth American Monkeys. 
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» PLACUNA. A genue of Conchiferous 
Moilusea, family Catcacea. The ebctl te 
cinpresed, Chin, equivalve, and pearls cq ul- 
Jatera!; planertacuiar, Ghrowe, fulinesanas, 
and nearly (ransparcnt : hdege Mat. The 

nest noted apecics be the Mlocnnea place atin, 
or Chinese Window Oyeter, which le weet for 
windows, lanterns, &e tn China, ae hora 
fe eed hers. The valves, when closed, are 
eo thin aste appear te teach; the antavael bs 
econsequcautly caceeding'y fat. Ther Chinese 
al use the powder of this shell for silver in 
tele water-cudutr draw ings, 


PLACUNANOMIA. A genna nf Con- 
ehiferuus Moliueca, Uhe abell of which { 
thin, stnuvth, inequivatyc, plates! reund the 
edge; attached by a bony aubttazore passin 
through a flesure in the lower salen Fd 
partakes, as ite same den-des, of the cha- 
terters tenth af Piirune and Anomias: the 
hinge resembilag the former, and the open. 
ing in the lower valve for the passage of the 
_ tendon being Mae the letter. 


(See 
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PITHECTA. The name given to s genus | 
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PLAICE. 
well-known species of Pleuronectide, or 
Flatfish, ts easily distinguished from others 
of the genus by its « and colours, being 
very broad and fint, and of a fine pale brown 
above, marked both on the body and fins by 
numervus moderately large orange-coloured 
spots; while the whole of the under part is 
perfectly white: behind the left eye is a 
row of elx tubercles, reaching as far as the 
commencement of the lateral line; the 
mouth is rather small, the lower jaw longer 
than the upper, and both furnished with a 
row of small tecth. When near the ground 
they swim slowly and horizontally; but if 
suddenly disturbed, they sometimes change 
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the horizontal to the vertical position, dart- 
ing along with meteor-like rapidity, and 
then again quickly resuming their inactive 
habite at the bettum of the water. Plaice 
fred on small fish and young crustacea, and 
have sumetimes been taken on our consts 
weighing fiftcen pounds, but a fsb one-half 
thet weight is considered very large. The 
finest kind. catled Diamond Plaice, are 
caught on the Sussex cusst. These fish are 
in comeiderable estecm as food, though by 
no means equal to the Turbot and Sole. 
Those of a nwderate size are reckoned the 
best cating. 


PLANAXIS., A genus of Mollusca, re- 
sembting the Phaxnianclhe, very abundantly 
found in India, South America, and the Isje 
of France. The shell is emall and oval, the 
eplre consisting of few whorls, outer lip 
thickened and denticulated within: oper- 
culuin thin and hurny, with s (tennival 
nucleus. 


PLANIPENNES. The name given tos. 


tribe of Neurupterous lnveets, comprehend- 
ing thuee ta which the inferior pair uf wiuze 
almost equal the superigr cuca, and are 
simp! fulded underneath al their anterior 
margin. The antenna» are multi-artirulate, 


and much lonecr than tho head : Ube max: | 


Mary palpi are shorter than the head, and 
are composed of fuur or five foluts. The 
Ant-Lions (Myrncleon) and Terinites arc 
examples uf thie tribe. 


PLANOMRBIS. A genus of snails, chiciy 
inhabiting ponds or the banks uf rivers, acd 
deriving Uvelr name from ube furm of the 
eabell, which is that of « flattened orb, occa: 
shoved by the rulations being culled an the 
same plane. Mans uf the species are cun- 
mos in Great Beitain ; and fast species are 
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Wight, and in the neighbourhood of Paris. 





WHAT INDIA PLANORBIA, 
(P. NT ADALODN PRAIA.) 


PLANTIGRADA. (Lat. , the sole 
of the foot; gradior,I march.) The name 
of a tribe of carnivorous Mammalia, which 
apply the whole or part of the sule of the 
fuot to the ground tn walking, &c. The 

ars, ne, Badgers, kc. are examples 
of Plantigrade Carnivora. 


PLANT-LICE. (See Arnis.) 


PLATESSA. A sub-genus of the Pleu- 
ronectisie, or flat-fish family, comprising the 
Flounders, Plaice, &c. 


PLATYCERCUS. A genusof the Parrot 
tribe, which derives its name from its fine 
wide tail: there are many species, most of 
which are natives of Australia. As an ex- 
ample, we msy cite the PesxasTiax or 
Bute-cueskep Pargageet (/latycercus 
This beautiful Parakect is very 
} erally dispersed over New South Wales, 
te truc habitat.and is chiefly found on the 
ranges of grassy hillsand brushes. Although 
much variation exists between the pi 
of these birds in youth and rates & 
colouring uf the sexes when fully adult is 
alike. “The head, neck, all the under sur- 
face. the rump aud upper tail-coverts, are of 
ie rich deep crimson-red ; the feathers of 
‘ the back and scapuluries black, broadly mar- 
| @ined with rich crimsun-red ; the cheeks and 
- shuulders ccrulean blue; the greater wing- 
} coverts pale blue; the primarica and secon- 
i dariea black, with the basal half of their 
i external webs margined with deep blue; 
the two cvntre tail-feathers green, ing 
into bine on their margins and at the tip; 
the remainder tiack on the inner webs for 
three-fourths of their length ; deep blue for 
’ nearly the same Jength on Uheir outer webs, 
j and largely tipped on both webs with pale 
blue. which becomes etill paler to the tips of 
>the feathers ; bil horn-cvlour : irides 
dark brown; feet blackish brown. 
. breeds in the hales uf the large gum-trees; 
the smpunths of September, October, and No- 
vember constituting the breeding season. 
It makes no nest, but deposits from four to 
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j seven white exgs on the rotten wood at the 
"buttam of the hale. In di tion this 
‘ species is tame and familiar; few can ex- 

eved it in interest ar beauty; and conse- 
; quently it is une of the commonest li 
i Parakevta sent from Australia to this 
{ country. The pl 
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(Pleuronecten platessa.) This | found in the freshwater etrate of the Isle of | 
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_ Quring the firet autumn fs a nearly uniform 
green, which is gradually changing to a 
party-coloured livery of scarlet, blue, and 
— ti it aesumes the rich and well- 

ned colours of the adult. 


PLATYPUS. [Gee OrxiTHNORAYNKCUS.) 


PLATYRRHINI. The name given tos 

ag ligalhcarvogiry Dope anienate 
onkey-like an 

: belonging to the New World. idear A are 

charecterined by having thirty-six geneee 

others); tall, 


z ors hairy 
3 nostrils opening on 
sides of the nose, and not underneath. 
’ (See Monxxxr.) 


i PLECTOGNATHI. The name of an 
: fishes, in some measure connecting ; 


. ic Rilaget shee 
comprehen those which hare the jaws 
formed ri! 

i loved to 


by the maxillary bones being anchy- 
sides of the intermaxillarics. 
i PLESIOSAURUS. The name of 0 genus 
tie di- 
leecribed : 
head short, somewhat oblong, and obtuse; 
the neck extremely long, consisting of about 
thirty-three vertebra: ; body elongated ; tai} 
short ; nostrils email ; teeth numerous, lodged 
im small alvool! ; riba composed of two H 
the one vertebral and the other ventral, the ; 
vertebral column coneisting of about ninety . 
jotate —That in the earlier periods of arimal ; 
existence reptiles were created of much 
greater dimens«ions, and were far more nu- 
merous in ay a rae than at 1, seems 
evident from disco examination 
of the organic remains which frm time to 
time heave come under the observation of ; 
men of science ; and there is ecarcety any . 
one mare entitled to our notiog. om ancnunt | 
of ite extraordinary form than the Piesio- 
saurus. Ite nock bs five times the length of 
ite head : the trunk of the body four times | 
the length of the head; and the tail three : 
times ; while the head itecif is only « thir- , 
tieth part of the whole body. From the . 
whole physkilogy of the animal. Mr Cony- : 
teare nye, that It was aquatic by evident , 
freen the form of ite paddies; that it was) 
marine, ts almost equally eo, frum the ‘ 
remains with which fe universally ae- : 
sociated ; thas may have orcasionally | 
visited the chore, 


it 
the reacmblanre of its 
extremities (© Une of the Turtle may . 
bead us to conjecture ; ite moth, wer, : 
met haven heen very awkward on land : jis . 
long neck must have impeded its re ‘ 
water, presenting a striking | 
coutrat t Ube organizatiun which so ad- 
‘ wabrably fits the Ichthyoesurus to cut through 
the watwe. 
cluded, {sinee, tz eddithon to thee 
stances, its respiration mum have required 
frequent acces of ait.) that i swam upen or 
mara the ourface : arching bech ite long neck 
Sike the swan, ond cocesionally darti 
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among the sea-weed, and, raising its nostrils 
to a level with the surface from a consider- 
able depth, may have found a secure retreat 
from assaults of dangerous enemies ; 
while the leagth and flexibi of its neck 
may have com for the want of 

in ite Jaws, and its incapacity for 
swift motion through the water hy the sud- 
denness and agility of the attack which they 
enabled it to make on every animal fitted 
for ite prey. The remains of the Pleaio- 
sauri occur in the formations from the mus- 
chel-chalk to the chalk inclusive, but are 
moat common in the llas and Kimmeridge 
clay beds. Thry were disovered in Eng- 
land, and have ainoe been found in France 
and Germany. 

“It is of the Plesiosaurue," says Dr. Buck- 
land, * that Cuvicr asserts the structure to 
have been the most heteruclite, and ite cha- 
racters altogether the most munstrous that 
have been fonud amid the ruine of « 
former world. To the head of a lizard it 
united the teeth of a crocodile; a neck of » 
enormous length, resembling the body of a | 
serpent; a trunk and tall having the pro- 
portions of an ordinary quadruped, the ribs 
of a chameleon, and the paddice of a whale. ; 
Such are the strange combinations of form 
and structure ia the /iesiosaturns—a genus, 
the remains of which, after interment fur | 
thousands of sears amidst the wreck of mil- ; 
lions of extinct inhabitants of the ancicot | 
earth, arc at length recalled to light by the : 
researches of the cee: and eubmitted to | 
our examination in nearly as perfect a state . 
as the bones of species that are now existing ; 
upon the carth.” The Anest collection 
remains of the Pleslosaurus is in the British 
Museum. [See louTHvosacecs.} 


PLEVROBRANCHUR. A rate of ma- 
tine Mollusca, having « very ae thin in- 
ternal ahell ; nearly Mat, and obliquely ovals | 
Cy, convex towards the epira: ges is ; 

vund in the Indian eves and the Mediter- | 
ranean. 


PLEURONECTID.E. The name of a 
family of Malacupterygtous fishes, comnsmonty 
known by the appellatun of Flar-asch. They 
are distinguish not only frum all other 
Fishes, bot even from all other vertebrated 
animals. by several preuliarithes of structure. 
Thelr body Isextremely cumprrecd, of fint- 
tened at the aides. eyes are on one: 
side, and this abde aiways remains upper- | 
most when the animal is ewimming. ' 
upper side is in deeply coloured, . 
while the other side fs whithh. The two , 
ehice of Unc muuth are nd equal, and the 
pectoral fine are birth f om. The budy is de. 
prewed, and clevated inthe direetiun of the | 

mous proccess ; the doral extends aluag — 

whole beck ; the anal oreupies the lower 
of the body, and the rcutrais are mute- 
have ala gill- : 
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timer unlied with tt. idee 
rays; the abdominal cavity is semall, but ¢x- 
temile in a cavity imbedded in the freh an 
the two sides of the tail, fur the purpose uf 
containing sane cf the risoera: they have | 
eo ale- bladder, and they eridum rie farfrom . 


dows af the teh whick hapqaned to 
withie iereach. Ii may ee _ She botian ; but when dieturtevt, they will - 
fa clwal water alvag cused, contented , rales themselves into a verticns positiun. os i 
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ae to show thelr white sides, and they then 
dart along with great rapidity ; but they 
soon return to their usual posture, and glide 
along with a sort of undulating motion near 
the bottum. They are found along the shores 
of almost all countries ; and are, gencral) 

aking, wholesome and agreeable fvod. 
The Sule, Plaice, T'urbot, Flounder, &c. are 
examples of l’leuronectida:. 


PLEUROTOMA. A 
found in the castern an 
comprising man 
The shel 


us of Mollusca 
tropical seas, and 
species, both recent and 


foesi)}. is turreted or fusiform ; 





from which the carnivorous mollusc pro- | 


PLICATULA. A us of ConchHeroue ; 
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greenish biack ; wings and tall shi 
lack ; all the coverts with a broad stri 

dull white, occupying nearly the whole of 
the outer and « part of the inner web, and 
terminating ina pants scapularies lanceo- 
late in form, with « similar shaped mark 
of white down the centre, and with black 
shafts, the scapular nearest the budy being 
nearly as large as the secundaries, and havi 
the outer web crimped and the inner we 
with a broad stripe of dull white close to the 
stem ; the secondaries nearest the body with 
a similar white stripe on the outer web, close 
to the stem; centre tail-feathers strongly 
and the lateral ones slightly crimped ; orbits 
naked, fleshy, protuberant, and of a yellow- 
ish olive, mottled over with brown specks; 
irides of three coloura, the ring nearest the 
pupil being dull orange-buff; to this suc- 
ceeds another of marbled buff and brown, 
and to this an outer one of orange-buff; 
naked ekin at the base of the lower man- 
dible wrinkled and yelluw ; upper mandible 
olive, under mandible dull yellow, both be- 
coming brighter at the base ; feet yellowish 
fiesh-colour, becoming brown on the upper 
aed of the outer toes. — Female: Upper sur- 
‘ace blackish brown, each feather ined 
with grayish white ; under surface, buffy 
white. In other respects similar to the male. 
Total length, 36 inches; bill, 4; wing, Aap 
tall, 9: tarsi, 2. Inhabits the rivers of 
whole of the southern coast of Australia. 
(For habits of Plotus, see DaxteR.} 


PLOVER. A genns of birds, in many 
respects allied to the Wader tribes, but ge- 
bevel? partaking of the nature of Jand bi 
and therefore more properly classed with 
them. Many, as Bewick remarks, breed 

" “" ~ mountains, and though 


stirring the earth or mud with their feet, 
and thus inviting worms and aquatic insects 
to the surface. They are generically dis- 
tinguished by a large full eve; the bill is 


Mollusca, found both In a recent and fiseil ; straight, short, and rather swollen towards . 


‘ 


state. The ehell be irregularly ovate, in- 
equivalve, attached by « email part of the 
surface of one valve; aides strongly anil . 
transvermly grooved ; one valve more oonrex | 
than the uther: hinge with two cardinal | 
teeth in each valve and 
between them. 


PLOTUS. <A genns of swimming birds, 
belonging tothe Peferosuke. Mr. Gould has 
deseri the specics Protea Nov e-dtot- 


t 


Lasvis as fullowe:—“ Male: An artow- | tipped with black ; orange-coloured legs. , 
head-ehayed mark of white on the threats) I generally breeds on heaths not 


the tip; the head large; legs naked above 
the knee ; and moet of the species are without 
the hind toe. 


H 
The Risa Proves (Charadrius hiaticula, 


Gireat Britain. Its plu is grayish-brown 
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very broed anteriorly ; the head marked 
with black and white, and the beak yellow, 


far from 


f 


the cartilage placed | Tinn.: is very abundant on the sea-coaste of : 


i 
t 
t 


i brown collar un the lower part of the neck, . 


i 
t 


» broad stripe of the saune coluur commences | the coast. — Another British epecies is the | 


at the baa of the mandibles, extends for , 
about four inches dewn the sides of the neck | 
and tetsiinates In a point; heal, peek. and 
all the upyes surface of the body grecaist 
black, stained with brown and with a petch 
of deep rusty rod in the centre of the under 
aide of the thruat; under surface dorcp gloey 


Kestisa Prosser «CA. Canternus \. less 
deeply coloured, with longer and black legs, 
and 8 rufuus occiput. It is almost alwaye 
te be acen as a frequenter of shingle- 


x 


1 


beeches. | 


Gotpxs Proven. (Charadrius pluviatic.) | 


The length of this bird is about ten inches. | 
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; On all the upper parts of the plumage the PLUME (MOTHS). A name given by 
rp ra ae ners on oe. edge ‘Geddhs solcertes Se cimerent species of Mouths, of the ; 
‘bright yellow spots upon a dar wn us ‘ 
1 ground ; the front of the peck and the breast ges USI M rc nu 
' are the same, but much paler: the belly te sUSIA. [See Mora 1 Gasota Motu.) 
. almost white ; ee quills are dueky ; the tail PLYCTOLOPHUS. A genus of birds 
_ ie marked with dusky and yellow Indentinge | belongiug to the Paittackda. 
geben ie legyare Blac and tie tl | “yo: eameuren's Cocesron, (Ie | 
. thie country and all the northern parts of tolophua or Cacutua Leadbeateri.) Of all 
f Kurope sit lé alse very nummersas I various the Cockatooe yet discuvered, this spectes Je 
{ parte of America, migrating from one place | 8! °B¢® the most beautiful and elegant of 
i So another according 6 the mama It the genus. Ite general plumage fe white; . 
{ breeds on high and heathy mountaina ; and the forehead, front and sidea of the neck, 
‘dhe female lays four eags of a pale ‘alive centre of the under eurface of the wing, 
' ealice pedal ad with livesalax. caaber middle of the abdomen, and the hasal Sl 
ot yhiegire-ty The vonng. chen excluded, | tet of the inner webs of the tail-fathers 
an covered with & beautl : 1 wikia nad tinged with ruse colour, becoming of a rich 
| down of tetght gellow and b apap hort wit | Sattnon-colour under the wing: feathers of 
{ the nest as Sais ws hatched, and follow thelt { the oneal asl — yee beet ind hi with 
: ; @ Yellow epot tn oon and white at 
parents till able to supply and support them: {the tip, dill light born-colour; feet dark 
i 
! 
{ 
{ 





Tes il pig a er . moe OT brown. It enjuya a wide range over the 
; wesicke ne sell thet seal eS A diary j southern portion of the Australian conti- 
ines Libel pore ne iad dices 0 shag ej Rent: it never approaches very near the 
si ape pei EE hen meare of aq | @as Dut evinces @ decided preference for 
aoa. the nc ic chee, 2 vm j the belts of Jufty Fume and scrute clothing 
csi ‘dis Beers haba . Sees ge eee the shies of the rivers of the interlor of the 
eoane distance frum her yor ee 1 sie foountry, Few birds tend more tocniiven the 
, Wing, @ manaurre tending to conceal its! pncionous huce of the Australian forests 
} true sitmation; and the disovery of it is than this beautiful « q n “~ nink 
rendered still more difficult: by the coluur ihe fatale ae od 
and eoaskli of the ‘saaleitlatine aoc. oduoured wings and glowing cree,” says Sir 
ag la hy gaa et pr Oe a, | T. Mitchell, * might have embellished the 
€ ro slings The ir it nag hergel -talr of ew more voluptuous regions.” ‘Two 
_ ing herbage. he usual call-ute of the | evamples, in the poverasion of the Earl uf 
Plover is a plaintive mogutonvts whistle. by | Dery, appear to bear confinement equall 
imitating which it may frequently be entiord } as well as any of thelr congeners: in thelr 
iis aihiat id earner i is vane ( drepeition they are not a aprightiy and 
ng erason & ore varied Car it teed, GUrne | suimated, but they ere lese muisy. (lromkl'e 
which it fies ate greet elevation. and COM: | gine uf Australus) 
tinues soaring reued fw a considerable me. : 
Towards the endof Auguet the Plover leaves | PNEUMOURA. A gente of Orthopteraus 
the moors, end deeendiug (> the cnltivated « inacets, remarkable fur the are-up eppear- 
tales. gete fat by picking up the larvm and | ance of theer abdumen, which aceme to re 
worms in the nesly-ewn whrat fieids:  ertuble au inflated balloon. The Dutch at 
but as the winter draws on ft mevwves ty the | Uhe Cape af Good Hope, where some of the 
} enact, where it remains cet Uke approach | species are common, call them Blues op, frum 
1 of speing. In sutume the feeh of the Place 
I teacarcely inferior to the worsteck ; beat it | 
1 wee mere estectned formerly then et present | 
{ Tie ~ Plower’e cage feowpicnt!) even at the . 
{' tables af the op utent sad Jurucicus, are not 
;, thee of the Gadden Phuver, bul of the Lap- 
wing Plovere fix te amal: Qocks, and make 
aw ehnill whistling 44. by an imation of | 
whoch thry ere eenelimees cnigecd within . 
gan-ehbot. When enrers wo anidal they mn 
to, feet teed Uber often eecage. While ters. | 
ing the bere. the old tledts cre piow a mums | 
of mratageme Wo divert We attentom of any, 
cee agpeuerhing Uuem Take the Lapwing, | 
Uber fetge lateness. tarnbie ore: ar iT onside 
w fy. apd then, after nunan.g fue sme : 
distance, tery Labe wing an.' pr f rin many ¢ 
raldone in the als before tied agen aight. 
pel any @Serruce be iar sage Seg. i > 
(ween the male aed Use frre Im young iets ewalien « ; nolee 1 
thede the plumage incline mode to srey and peak ie Nery rir Oris cade vo, 
the yellow mpcte are mA very diskinguiel ao liewte green ue fuse tints, eume of thera | 
There are avers! rahes species of Piovers, Senate SN SE: 7 
h eommee ed which are pawulian > Arerica, aod PODAKGEIS A genus of inertivoroe | 
4 etter mumem ts tenth emierwia (fee hinds. nelieee A Australia, thie hebite are | 
7 Durrxacs: Larwine, be | j etricaly meacturnel. Sruring the day the Bom i 
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paravs HumerAuis sleeps so soundly on 
the dead branch of a tree that it fe almost 
| im le to srouse it; and Mr. Gould re- 
| marke that he has frequently shot one with- 

out disturbing the mate close by. It does 
| not appear to take its prey on the wing, but 
' creeps about the trees in search of it. It 
‘ has the power of shifting the outer toe back- 
; wards; and the wing is short and concave. 
: The nest is flat, carclessly interwoven, and 

placed in the fork of a branch. The female 
‘ generally lays two he which are white, 
. and the male assists in incubation. 

Another speries, the Poparous Crviert, 
which is readily distinguished from the pre- 
ceeding by the bill rock | aa lesa robust, 
and the bird iteelf smaller in size and alto- 

ther more elender, is almost exclusively 
found in Van Diemen's Land. Like the 
other members of the genus, it feeds princi- 
pally upon coleopterous and other Insects, 
and is nocturnal in ite habits. It displays 
considerable alertness in the capture of its 
food ; but never flies by day, ite whole 
diurnal existence being pasecd Ina sitting 
posture across a dead branch, perfectly mo- 
thonless ; and it is not easily to be roused, 
sw as to take wing, either hy the discharge 
of a gun or any vther noise. “ Like the 
owl],” says Mr. Gould, “it is considered by 
sore a bird af ill omen, principally from the 
extraordinary sound of ite huaree, unearthiy 
ert, which resembles the words mare-pork 
(the name given to it by the colonists); it 
not only approaches the immediate vicinity 
of the tiowacs, tat emite this «ecund while 

rched in their verandahs and on the 
Pnildings themsechyca; aon-l it is often to 
be seen perched on the tombstones of the 
churchyard.” Comsiderable variation ap- 
pears to occur in the culuur of the plumage ; 
the prevailing tints in seme being a dull ashy 
gray, while in uthery they are a rich chest- 
not-brown ; bat altagether it may be cha- 
racterized| ag striped and minutely freckled 
with grasish white and dark brown, The 
nest $s rather neatly formed and flat; and 
| the female Jays two white eggs. 


PODURA. The Potlurm are small insects 
which, in general, are found in damp placcs, 
under stunes, on the bark of trees, Ac. 
When disturbed, they suddenly spring to @ 
stnall diatance by the help of a Jong forked 
proveas, or tail, which is bent forwarda be- 
nrath the abdemen ¢ and it ts by the audden 
extenafon of it that the leap is produced. 
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under the name of Spring-taite One of the 
Most common of this genus is the Pulara 
aqustes of Linnaeus, a minute black insect 
oceasionally seen in vast numbers, particu- 
larly near the brinks uf ponds, and some- 
times even on the surface of the water iveif. 


PUE-BIRD. (Proacthemadera  cinciana- 
the Honey-catere is about the size of a 


and of some of the ecattered islansts iu 
the South Nea The guneral colour i a 
gioesy grecnish black, with etrong varying 
glomes of green accumpanying the general 
plamage of the back and wings ; 
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Hence these ineecte sre commonly kiown © 


ta.) Thia elegant specics of the family of - 


blackbird, and is a native of New Zealan’ 
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ings. The 
louse silky texture, rather long, and curving ' 
slightly upwards at the tips; but the prin- ; 
cipal mark of distinction in this elegant ; 
bird is a moderately large and lengthened | 
pendent tuft of broad white feathers ! 
upwards at the tips, and situsted on e : 
side the neck : the bill is black and slightly 
curved ; and the legs are black. This bird | 
fs greatly valued by the natives of the ; 
contributing to the ornaments of the fea- | 
thered manties worn by their chiefs. Ase ; 
and it is eaid that ae a delicious food it is: 
woods of New Zealand. 

(For further interesting iculars from | 
the pages of the Rev. Mr. Yate, au accurate : 
see PROSTHEMADEBA.) 

{ 
| 
t 


Southern islands ; ite glosmy plumage often . 
lso it has conwiderable merit ; 
one a tie eects luxuries afforded by the | 
€ 
observer, who resided long in New Zealand, 
POEPHAGOMYS. 


A genus of Rodent 


avimals found in South America. The 
have narrow incisors; the auditory couch 
b 
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P YFUAIOMYS ATER 


small, but distinct; and claws adapted for : 
‘ burrowipg. ‘The only well-ascertained spe- 
: ciea le Phocphagomys ater, which is a native 
‘of Cyili. It has also been described under 
i the name SraLacorcs. 


POEPHILA. A genus of Passerine 
Bird., belonging to the Finch family, and | 
deriving their name from their fondness | 
‘fur graas-seeds, on which they feed. We 
i ey specify, from Mr. Gould's Birds of Aus- ! 
’ traika, j 


The Poermta Lercots, or Wirte- 
Babepo Geass Fiscu. It is a native of 
Australia, and has a band crossing the fore- 
head, lores, throat, and a large patch on — 
each flank, deep velvety black : ear-coverts, 
g arrow tine beneath the black of the 
throat, and a space snrrounding the black 
patch on the flanke, white; crown of the 
head deep reddish chestnut; all the upper 
surface and wings deep cinnamon-brown ; 
chest and abdomen pale vinous brown ; upper 
and under tail-coverts white, the former 
margined externally with deep black ; tail 
black ; irites dark brown ; feet red ; bill yel- 
lowish horn-colour, Like the other members 
of the gends, it inhabits the open spots of 
cuintry, and feeds on grass-seeds. 


PUINTER. (Canis familraris avicularis.) 
The Pointers are a breed of valuable —~ 
_ dogs. They are used in finding fea 

game of various sorts, J pheasants, 
&e. When they scent their they sud- 
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riaman comes near enough, and 
ta take his shot; he then gives 


unlll the 


fe prepa 
the word, and the Dog immediately eprings 
the game. So admirably have these Doge been 
trained, that their acquired propensities seem 
almoet ae inherent asa natural instinct, and 


| 
| 
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appear t be tranamitted from nt to pro- 

my: at least, they now require but very little ; 

{ ing to stand at any kind of game. Their 

? scent and sight are cqually acute Ivall pro- | 
| Dabllity Spain is the native country of this | 
valuable hog. which is found there and also | 

[ in France with very’ slight difference of , 

‘| form; but the English breed is much to, 

tH be preferred, oy good hand, Beauty a ov : 

, pearance, docility, paticnee, and activity. 
i * Those Pointer.” saya Johneon, in his 
; Shooter's Companion, “which I have ecen 
: direct from Spain, are heavy and clumaily 
i; formed ; those from Portugal are eurnewhat 
’ lighter ; while the French is remark- , 
able for a wide furrow which runs between 
‘ the nostrils, and give to the animal's coun- 
. tenance a very grotesque appearance. They 
; @re all thick and heavy, with large chubb 
heads, long pendent ears, and short amoot 
hair: they are often ill-tempered and snap- | 
Pish, and. in fact. are good fur litle in this 
ecvuntry till they have been crossed with the 
more generous blood of thee idands. Yet 
the conjunction uf the Serer and Pointer is, 
by no means advisable. Excellent Pointers | 
have been produced by the Foxhound and | 
the Spaniard. In crossing with the Spanish ; 

: Paister, the deep-flewed Hound le to be: 

| preferred, and from judicious crossing ex- 

. ecllent Pointers are to be met with in met 
arts af England. They differ from the 

{ Setter, as, when they have approached sulfi- 

Y ciently near the game, they stand crect, 
whereas the truc-bred Setter will cither at 
upon hie haunches, ar lie chow to the ground, 

: generaily the latter. Painters often suffer 
much froth sure fect. LT have generally found 
white-foaed Don much more tender in 
this res than those whive feet are of a 
dark vur, Pointers are smetimes used 
with belle round their necks tn cover-sheot- 
ing. When the Dow o'4, the ringing ceases, 
and the shucter proceeds to the epeurt. Poratecs 
are wery susceptible of educauen. and ot 
em at to forget their ironme as the Setter; 
and thelr speed. strength, and prmmevering 
eparit, coable them to continue the chaar fur 
& Jength of time aimed inereditthe. «T 
have Resrd my father, a oman if clo ob- 
errvatien, ae an enthusiastic eporteman,” 
oheeries Mr Bei, offer the opsedon thet 
tue ctand of Che Pointer and the crourhing 
(f the Setter are but the natural etart of 
eurpriag ct falerert, hich ali ese give when 
@mming euddenis upc the erent ue sight af 
thear natural grey; nvadifies! ud comrve tt 

‘ ewultivedies, and by tranemisvdm throug 
tenn greerations, each. by etwslibot. ben- 
pewuing vpn the ceagelaiitios af Uhe furmes.” 

PoLECAaAT. PITCHET WEASEL, of 
Pit NMAKT. | Mustaice getoortes ss The 
animal le known UF carck of the name here 

ten, but mead frequentiy be the Bret Et 
one of the rot remaerbebte European 
epectes of tive Weanti tribe, and fe found in 
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Patural Bistary ; 
moet parte of Europe, as well as in some of 
the Astatio regions. Its colour is a deep 
blackish-brown, with a tawny cast slightly 
intermixed ; the eare are edged with white, 
and the epace round the muzzle is aleo 
whitish. t le about seventeen inches in 
Jength, exclusive of the tail, which is about 
six inches. In ite habitsit greatly resoembies 
the other Weasels; it preys indiscrimately 
on the sinaller animals, is very destruct! ve to 

pultry, and moat inimical to rabbits, which 
t destroys like the ferret, by sucking their 
blood, instead of fmminediately tearing them 
to pieces, ao that, it is said, a single Polccat 
ie often sufficient to clear a whole warren ; 
and twenty rabbits have been found dead, 
which one Polecat had destroyed, and that 
by a wound which was hardly perceptible. 
It atealeinto barns, pigvon-hauses, &c., where 
it occasionally makes great havoc, biting 
off the heads of fuwle and pigeons, and then 
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FOL RAT. (a CNTELa PU CORIT @.) 


carrring them away to iteretreat. It isaleo 
a great lover of milk, and often rom the dairy. 
During the summer, however, it principally 
frequents rabbit-warrens, ar the hollow 
trunks of trees, Ac, and prowls about in 
quest of voung lirde, rata, and fleld-mice. 

wmctimes if fursakes the field. the woud, 
and puultry-card.to roam by the rivuiet’s 
side, and judulge in bte propenaity for fish. 1 
The Polecat ie a strong and active creature, 
and willepring with great vigour and celerity 
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when preparing to attack its pres. or to 
ercape from pursult; at which ttine it arches 
ite tack considerably Gr assist its effort. -t 
fe of a omeil provertualty fetid, being far. 
wiehed. like ecveral othere of the Weasel , 
tribe, with a peach or fullicle bepesth the |: 
tail, which secretes a thickich Muid of a pe. |i 
caultarty etteng aad ofleneive obvur he 
fur. Cie boty be of two arte, the ehorter ( 
beloy wenly, of a pale yellowish of false [ 
couleur; the kenger, shining, and of a rich 
Black on tovwrich Diack, which, Qeough far | 
few walustic than either thet of the sable og 
the Marten, te e20if much eetecaned , ane 
fismnte sed Che shine are antitselly iengee Gral 
here fran Ure north of burape, under the 
mame cf Fuck) The spring vw the erancn in 
which the Polecat tereds, generally produc. 
tng three cor four ata barth, which the parent 
be sald tc: seachs bast s ehcrt time, aewustiming 
therm eariy te owe h the blued of the anheusals 
whith she brings then. as erll as ogge, i. 
&e The Polevat bee bern keown to beerd 
wath the Ferret, nay. it te asecriot ty bee j 
practice with warrenen, in onder fo improvw 
the breed of the faites, bo procane a tmiwed 
brewed frown Cine to Sime, which are of @ en 
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: the sides are marked with yeMow streaks ; 





Jour between the Ferret and the Polecat, or 
ofa dingy yellowish- brown. 


POLLACK. (Gadus palestine) This 
fish, sometimes called the Whiting Pollack, 
is common on many of the rocky coasts of 
this Island , and peat summer large shoals 
of them are seen spurting on the surface of 
the water, realy to bite at any bait that may 
be thrown tothem. The under jaw is longer 
than the upper; the head and body 

prey high ; and the lateral line is incur- 
vated, rising towards the middie of the back, 
then sinking. and running straight to the 
tall, which is broad and of a brownish co- 
Jour: the back fs dusky, Inclfaing to green ; 


and the tajl is slightly forked. Fine speri- 
mens ofthe Pollack are taken at Scarborough, 
where tt has the name of Iact. It in alsy 
caught at Hastings, Weymouth, and on the 
Devonshire coast, and bought by the inex- 

rienced as Whiting. Hand-line fishing 
or Pollacks, Mackerel, &c. is called whifiag. 
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ie a feature in the landacape of these coun- 
tries, which will be recognized by every one 
who has wandered over them. If a oi 
goes out hunting with dogs and horses, (wi 1 

accompanied during the day by several of 
these attendants. After feeding, the un- 
covered craw protrudes ; at such times, and 
indeed generally, the Carrancha ie an in- 
active, tame, and cowardly bird. Ita flight 
ie heavy and slow, like that of an English 
rook. It seldom soars; but I have twice 
seen one at a great height gliding through 
the air with much ease. It runs (in contra- 


distinction to hopping), but not quite so | 
uickly as some of its congeners. At times | 
the Carrancha is noisy, but is not generally . 


so : its cry is loud, very harsh, and peculiar, 


and may be likened to the sound of the | 


Spanish guttural g, followed by « rough 


double rr. Perhaps the Gauchos, from this ' 


cause, have called it Carrancha. Molina, 
why says it is called Charu in Chile, states, 
that when uttering thie cry, it elevates its 
head higher and higher, till at last, with its 





POLYBORUS. 


of South America, aad ja their habits (ac- | has been doubted, is quite true. I have seen 
cording to Mr. Darwin) well supply the | them several times with their heads back- 
place of our carrion-crows, magpies, and | wards iu a completely inverted position. 
ravens; a tribe of birds not known there. | The Carrancha builds a large coarse neat, 
The reader will observe that we have fre- ; either in a low cliff, or in a bush ur jofty tree. 
quently availed ourselves of valuable zoo- ; To these observations I may add, on the hizh 
logical information contained in that gentle- | authority of Azara, that the Carrancha feeds 
man's‘ Journal of Researches ;' and in this’ on worms, shells, slugs. grasshoppers, and 
iustance we are lurgely indebted to the same : frogs; that it destroys young lambs by tear- 
source for the following graphic ornitho- | iug the unibilical cord ; and that it pursues 
logical olmervations, which we have only | the Gallinazo, till that bird is compelled to 
shivhtiy abridged. | vomit up the carrion it may have recently 

“To begin with the Pulyborus Brazitiensia, {| gorged. Lastly, Azara states that several 
This is a common bird, and has a wide geo- ; Carranchas, five or six together, will unite in 
graphical range ; it is most pumerous On the | chase of large birds, such as herons. All 


A_ genus of rapacious | beak wide open, the crown almost touches | 


‘ birds which frequent the extratropical parts | the lower part of the back. Thies fact, which - 


frasey savannahea of La Plata (where it goes - 
*y the natne of Carrancha), and is far from 


“unfreqnenat throughout the sterile plains of ; 


Patagonia. The Carranchas, together with | 
the Pulyburua Chimangu, constantly ettend 

in numbers the estancias and slaughtering: | 
houses. [fan animal dics om the plain the ° 
Gallinazo commences the feast, and then the - 
two Varacaras pick the bones clean. These 

birds, although thus cummoniy feeding , 
together, are far from being friends, Whua - 


the Carrancha is quictty vated on the branch , 


of a tree, or on the ground, the pelieg ol a 
often continues fur a long time fying bac 
wants and furwards, up and down, in a seti- 
circle, trying cach ume, at the bottem of 
the curve, to strike ite larger relative. The 
Carranchs takes littl: notice, except by bub- 
bing ite head. Althbeugh the Carranchas 
frequently asccmble in number, they are 
Hot gregarious tor in desert places they 
may be wen pulitary, or inere commonly by 
pairs. Reaides the carrion of Jarge animals, 
thea birds Mrequent the burders of stream _ 
an ea beaches, to pick up whatever the 
waters may cast un shore.” ao ea“ A 
person will discover the A reruphage as habits 
ef the Carmancha, by walking out on one of 
the deentate plains, and there } xine down to 
sleep. When he avakes, he will see.on cach 
surronnbing hibleck, une of theese birds pa 
tently watching bin with an cvil ego 


these facta show that it is a bird of very ver- 
satile habits and considerable ingenuity. 
“The Polyborus Chimangy is considerably 
amalier than the last species. It is common 
on both sides of the cuntinent, but dvee not 
appear to extend ws far northward as the 
last specienn We have already remarked 
that it feeds on carrion, in common with the 
Carrancha. It is generally the last bird 
which leaves the skeleton; and may often 
be seen within the rite af a cow or horse, 
luke a bird in acage. The Chimango often 
frequents the sea-coast and the borders of 
lskes and swamps, where it picks up small 
fioh. It is truly umniverous, and will eat 
even bread, when threwn out of a house 
with other offal. They are more active than 
the Carranchas, but their flight is heavy : 
they are very taine; not gregarious; and 
frequentiy utter a gentle, shrill wream. 
“The Pilybursa Nove Zelamlie is ex- 
ceedingly numerous over the whole of the 
Falkland Islands. In many respects these 


hawka rescruble in their habite the Car- | 


ranchas. They live on the flesh of dead 
animals and on marine productions. They 
are extraordinarily tame and fearless, and 
haunt the neighbourhad of houses for offal 
It a hunting party kille an animal, « 
number soon cuilcet, and paticnaly await, 
standing on the ground on all ddew. After 
eating. their uncovered crawe are largely 
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‘ protruded, giving them a diagusting a 
i anoe. They readil attack wounded leds : 
' @® cormorant in this state having taken to 
_ the shore, waa immediately seized on b 
‘several, and its death hastened by their 
blows. The Beagle was at the Falklands 
only during the summer, but the officers of 
| the Adventure, who were there in the winter. 
. mention many extraordinary instances of 
/ the boldness and rapecity of these birds. 
They actually pounced on a dog that was 
lying fast aslvep clove by one of the party 1 
and the eportamen had dimeulty in prevent- 
ing the wounded geese from being seized 
be their eyes. It fs eald that eeveral 
together cin this respect resembling the 
Carranchas) wait at the mouth of a rabbit- 
hole, and together scize on the animal when 
: Weomes out. They were constantly flying 
om board the vesec] when in the harbour; 
and it was neccesary tu keep a good look 
i gat to prevent the Icather being torn 
the rigging, and the meat or game from the 
tern. birds are very mischievous 
' and inquisitive; they will k up almvuet 
anything from the ground; a large black 
_ glazed hat was carried nearly a mile, as was 
_@ pair of the heavy balls wed in catching 
‘e@attle. Mr. Uaborme cipericnced du the 
surrey a more scvere loss, in their a 
enell Kater's compas in a 
leather case, which waa never 
These birds are, moreover, quarrelsome, and 
- very passionate ; tearing up the gras with 
‘their Gills fran rage. bald are nat truly 
gregartone; du net ecar; thets flight is hear 
end clumey : on the ground they run vi 
extreme quickness, very much like phea- 
wantea. They are potsr. uttering several 
hareh crica ; one of which is Jike that af the 
Englisch rook ; bence the seaicrs slwaye oo 
eall them. Jt be a curious circumstance 
that, when erring out, they throw their 
heads upwards and beckwardts, after the 
sane manner asthe Carranchs. They busid 
om the reek y cliffs of Une sca-comst, tut only 
in the amail islets, amd notin the two main 
isiamds. This isa singular precaution tn a 
tame and feartew a bird. The eaicrs say 
that the flooh of thewe birvle, when couked, 1s 
quite white, asd very guod eating.” 


PULYGASTRICA. The name giren hy 
Ebrenterg to the root minute and elmyple 
binde of Infuartal Arimaicu.a thal oxi 
They coeur fn af. parts of the wierld, and 
ditter emourding to dtvcrmdiy cf climate, 
n. hid of water. we. . sud theagh they 
aie «pvieble tu the pakrd eye. they are 6i) 
cudewed with an organization charecteriatic 
of Ube aatmal hingdorn : mvt uf then heaving 
® distect roth, and hoternal catitns fur 
the reeugtt of fraed ; ard thes enjoy the 
rund Exiendre poswen ff ore coe hansen, 
Tery WA ewokned to tufustone cf of- 
gens 
Marnect waiers arvand car ciilee, in the 
Waicre of rivers, Larbvun, and Isles, aod 
even. Mt he bertaeved. in every Guard drop uf 
Use gewan. Their furus are entremely ra: 

viene: ayant agepent of o men of 
i pristingms matter 
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forms according as they are differently al- 
tuated; while other species remain un- 
change: their soft bodics being enclosed in 
a delicate but firm integument, strengthened 
by an envelope formed of us matter, 
and termed the sheath. M the Poly- 
senrivs have the power of freely moving | 
through their native clement ; but others at- | 
tach themselves tu a sulid base, like Polyvore. 
In almost all, we find the body furnis i 
more or less abundantly with cilia, vevely 
disposed around the muuth, towards which | 
they produce # vortex of fluid, that being 
a supply of aliewuatery particler: But itis: 
necessary to etate, t, natwithetanding | 
this subject has re eg the attention of 
many learned naturaliiéts, and many cxtra- , 
| ordinary discoveries have been made of late | 
} Years, the nature of the organization and | 
1 life of these Animalcules be still involved ts 
; Ereat mystery : and the question is infinitely 





from , too comprehensive fir us lo attempt to enter 


. inte any of the details upon which the va- 
. riuus aclentitic opiniuns have been formed. 


POLYNEMUS, or MANGO-FISH. A 
‘ group of Abdominal Flahes, chiefly confined 
“to the warmer latitudes ; and distinguished 
_by the rays of the vral fins being ex- 
_ tended into Jon laments, which hang 
: Sounely on cach aide of the body, giring it 
a singular and beautiful appearance. “The 
Aabes of this genus are usually very brilliant 
tn their colour; and are reekong vers de- 
lichous as articles of faut. The general fur 
wf the body eurmewhat resembles Uhat of the 
Perch. 
“Comasticrable interest is attached to the 
FP iyncina on acesunt of some recent dis- 
coverios, which tend to ahuw that they pro- 
duce isinglass in conedderable etrundance. 
The attention of the members of the Zan- 
logical Mociety sage Mr, Mroderip: was first 
directed to this euljecs by Dv. Cantor. ‘In 
the December number Iss. of Partury's 
(osbental Uerald, eaye this naturalist, ‘ap- 
pears se fetter on the Suleah fich of Hengal, 
and the tsinglas it affords ' this Ach, saya 
the anota meus errter.! when at He full eize, 
Aitalns abvut four feet in length, and be 
ew saliforwn, resembling the Shark spectes in 
i appearance. but cahiblang a more delivate 
structure. The meat of this Geb ie cxored- 
baggie coaren, ated fe converted by the hatives, 
when ssited and spiced, onge “burtah,” a 
Poa! reiieh, well Anew at the bremk fest 
talbes od Henyal. The boabler of the Sudeal 
taey be co aseddeont the net vaiuable part of 
{7 thes, whem capemend te the oun, and suf 
fered tes chro. becwatee gaarcly pedbectd, wand 
os hart, that Howali repel the mig) vf @ charp 
 eafe when agyeised Git, Whee bladders 
, yan weight frum half a pound ty three 
; rapa Se pound a viniugds when per: 
j feet! his fish ale-uode in Channel 
Senge, tod te the wneuthe of 
ali the rivers which interact the Sunderbune, 
aad are crcendingiy pirntiful in certain 


resorts. p 
“The disowvers of iktnglam at a priatect « 
of Indien was oo important, thet Te. Cant : 


éctermine!l to invecigate the subject. amd 
to secertain, sf pewssbie, whet the Sulgah | 
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might be; when, quite wnexpectediy, he 
received # letter from Mr. M-Clelland, In 
which that naturalist stated that he had 
examined this fish, and found it to be the 
Polynemua Sele of Hamilton's ‘ Fishes of the 
Ganges ;' he gporeover discovered that an 
individual that species weighing two 
posnds would yield sixty-five grains of pure 
singlase, an article which in Iudia sells at 
sixteen rupees (12. 12s.) pes pound. Think- 
ing it highly probable that other es of 
Polynemua besiden the /. Sele will yield 
{singloas, Dr. Cantor proceeds to give a short 
account of those species which came under 
hia observation while attached as surgeon to 
the Honourable Company's Survey of the 
sea-face of the Gangetic delta. | 
** The apecies best known,’ says the author, 

"fg the Polynemua Risua of Hamilton (Pol. | 
longifilia, Cuvier; the Turse, or Manao- 

vish, of the Anglo-Indiana): this inhabits | 
the Bay of Bengal and the estuaries of the : 
Ganges, but enters the mouths of the rivers ' 
even higher up than Calcutta during the : 


and is generally sought as a great delicacy. 


is remarkable for the great length of fila- 
ments, or free rays, of the pectoral fins, these 


and seven in number on each aide." 

In Dr. Shaw's Zoulogy is a curious andin- : 
teresting account (taken from Bruce's Tra- 
vels) uf a specics called J’olynemus Niloticus. | 
© This, according to Mr. Bruce, who describes | 
and figures it inthe appendix to his Traveis, 


_ ive large specics, and may vie, both for the 


elegance of ite form and its taste, with any 
fish inhablting the rivers running cither into 
the Mediterranean or the Ocean. The spe- | 


‘@imen from which Mr. Hruce’s figure was 


taken weighed thirty-two pounds, but it is 
said often to arrive at the weight of seventy 
pounds or morc. It isan inhabitant of the - 
river Nile, where itis by no means uncom- | 
mon, as far up the river as Syene and the 
first cataract: the whule y is covered 
with scales of o brillant silrer culour, so as 
to resemble spangles ving close together ; 
and there fe no variety of tinge on the Osh, 
except a shade of red on the end uf the nose, 
which be fat and feahy. 

“Weare inforined by Mr. Bruce, that in 
onier to take thie fieb the Egyptian peasants 
repare a pretty lange nase or cake, cotisivt- 
tne of ofl, clay, flour, honey. and straw, 
kacading it with thelr feet UH it is weil in- 
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not to pull the dates and hooke ont of the 
middle of the composition, he makes to shore 
again, a little below the spot where he has 
sunk the mase, and separating the ends of 
the strings, ties each of them, without strain- 
ing, to a palm-branch fastened on the shore, 
to the end of which is fastened a small bell. 
He then goes and feeds his cattle, or digs his 
trenolics, or lics duwn to sleep: in the mean 
time the cake beginning to dissolve, the 
small pieces of date fall off, and, flowing 
down the stream, are eagerly seized on by 
the fishes as they pase; they rush up the 
stream, picking up the flusting picces as 
they go, till at length they arrive at the cake 
iteclf. and voraciously fal ing to work at the 
dates which are buried in it 

swallowing a date, swallows also the hovk 
in it, and feeling himself fast, makes off as 
speedily as possible : the consequence is, that 
in endeavouring to esca 
which he is held, he pulls the palm-branc'! 

to which it fs fastened. and thus gives notice 
of his capture by ringing the bell. The 


: breeding season (April and May). when the : fisherman runs, and having secured the fish 
' ish is considered in ite highest perfection, | puts a strong iron ring through his jaw. thes 


a few yards uf cord to it, and again cominits 


. Thin epectes is the smallest, for its length | him to the water. fastening the cord well to 
‘ eeldom exceeds eight or nine inches, and | the shore. 


; one and a half or two inches in depth.’ It preserve the fieh ready for sale, since fish In 


This is practised in order to 


when dead, will not keep long in 
these 


ons. It is rarely that on those oc- 


. being about twice the length of the body, | casions a single hook is found empty.” 
1 There are severa! other species fuund in | 


the Indian, African, and American seas, 
bearing a tulerably near resemblance to the 
Mango-fish before described. 


POLYODONTA. <A name applied by 
Lamarck and De Blainville to the Ark- 
shells, xe. of collectors, comprehending the 
forms collected by Linngwue under the genus 
Arca. 
and the family is defined by Lamarck : — 
“cardinal teeth small, numerous, entering, 
and disposed in each valve in either a 
straight, a curved, or a broken line.” 


POLYOMMATUS. A genus of diurnal 
Lepidoptera, so called from many of the 
species having numerous eve-like marks 
on the under side. There are many British 
species. 


. each fieh in: 


The word siznifies * many-toothed,” - 


care et ee 


Potvomwatese ARGeS:; or Leap Brive ~ 


Briar kewy. 
the wings above deep blue, tinged with Hiac, 
the hinder margin broad sud black, the 
eeta white ; beneath gravish-blue : an- 
tericr wings with a central oceilus, behind 
which iv a bent series of six ocelli; and 
the hinder margin with a donble band 


corporated: they then take two handfuls of of back spots: posterior wings with three 
dates, and break them inte pieces about the ucelli at the base placed obliquely ; a tri- 
size of the point ofa finger, aud stick them fangular discuidal spot. with a large black 
in different parts af the mass, inte the heart t det in the centre ; behind this a waved series 
of which they pat even of eight hooks with [| of ocelli, and a band of orange tawny, con- 
dates upom them, and a string of strong { Gaining several brilliant silvery blae spots 
whipeont to cach ; Chie mass of paste is then | ons black ground, and bordered internally 
conreyed by the fisherman or shephent into with @ sericea of black creecents, and exter- 


‘ the stream, the man sitting for this purpose 


ana blown-up goat-shis. When arrived at 
the middic, he drupe the ume in the deepest 
partef thr stream, amd cautiously habting 
the ends of carvh of the strings slack, w 4: 


- 
yee 


, send; benesth grayish, with the ocelil larger 


walls with whitish: the outer margin of all 
the wings Diack ; cilia white. The female 
t« brown above. the disc sumetimes bright 


i.ne, with or without @ marginal tawny | 
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The male of this insect hae | 
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1, and more distinct than in the male, and a ! are given of its having been met with both 
1, dentated white band ripe 4 all the ; in the north and west of England. It fre- 
t. wings, between the vvell!, and the fulvoue | quente meadows and grassy places, like ite 
band ; cilia brown. Caterpillar green, hairy, Songenes®. and makes its appearance first 
', with whitish tubercles; a dish-brown | in June, and again in August. The wings 
‘+ dorsal Une, edged with white, another on | above are in both sexes black brown, with a 
, the sides, and sume oblique etripes of the | discoidal white spot on the anterior, and 
., Same; head and true brown : it feeds | sometimes on the posterior; they have aleo 
' Of common food and saintfoin. Chrysalis | an orange-eoloured band ; nge white, 
., at first green, aNterwarde brown. brown at the base: beneath, the anterior 
! Pocrommates Agion, or Agror Brr- wines pave [rth gabe inhalant cr ph 
_TERFLY. This insect is considered one of | oi ier followed by a broad orange- 
, Great warily and is — , ae oWwines | coloured d, terminating externally in a 
aoe ei Lag ep oe au ng ie a . white spot with a black pupil, and interiorly 
oe rd rown, ¥. oie bite i re cee bal | in a series of black and white ercecenta ; on 
s sbi margin Lge x ng yi bebi a hich ‘the margin of the posterior wings this band 
Ae aarp he OT BLL ‘ba pre ‘Oecd ? @ continued ; there is s large white blutch 
} ar Sala , pried pn aah gt , om its interior edge, and betwoen it and the 
_, longitu dete ly; MH erroadend pe ace | base of the wing are several scattered white 
snargie 3 beneath: deaky asl -colos “ihe | >, delke bis congeners, however, it ie 
. “gntetiog wings wilhcahowt oighi coalll, py subject ty considerable variations. 
} ing an undulated band near the hinder Potrommatis Corrpox ; or Crata Bice 
' margin, all with a black pupil and white: Buux Berrexriy. In all chalky die- 
; tricta this pretty butterfly abeunds, cape- 
Pt elally on the dewns, and under the cli 
3 near Dover ; in various parte of the Isle 
Wight, on the bede of chalk round Win- 
eheeter ; and in many other similar situa- 
tions. The wings above are of a rich pale 
silvery-biue, with the hinder margin and 
nervures dusk Xi and cilia white: the pos- 
teriar wings with five sub-ocellated spote in 
= hinder cried! diode acon a paebi rl 
: wings are whitish, occllated, and usua 
APP Be ove eR TL Gm r oma at" S@ At x“) i hata or three spots tuwards the base nA 
. rows _ the wing: beyund the undulated band of 
Bleck eedee crane eee ar le Fol ocelli is an interrupted brown streak, be- 
atlached to each the cilia white. with brown | Ween which and the hinder margin ts a - 
bars beneath : the criur win with the - eertes Of sub-ocellated dots, with a whitheh | 
blue-green nat havin pica lated | fitvle: posterior wings cinerrous, greeniah- 
con parser esha pepe gee ealiewes x a: pies at the verre = ire ove lated Le 
: at the baer, and cight forming an angulat 
Uaneverse discuidal crescent, and then by ‘band behind the middie; the pupils black, 


iwith a white irts; in the centre of the wing, 
‘ hetween the bands. is a white sub-triangular 
i epot; and on the hinder margin te a series of 
, occilated black spots, with a ubite iris, 
i marked internally with crange ; which serie 
. be counceted by a pure white oblong patch to 

the external ore tated band. cale white. In 
_ the female, the fulveur-onuae spots on the 
‘Binder merngua uf all the winge are more 
’ dizinct than tn the male, and the cilia are 
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' browne. 
{ Potrowsares Avowin, or Crtroans Bice 
Bh RS 8 hw SE A Ie ‘Brreecray. This truty beautiful inert 


’ fy local, but still very plenoti- 
an Jaterrupted snzulated and waved band, {9 cttremely : y 
consisting «Wf cight oretii, the inner bat une, fl on all the Sussex downs and Kentish 


Yesng freguentiy duable . brrund this, on; 
the ruarygin. are twee rowe of bunolated date; 
clits as tu the anterie wings Mody dushy, 
with bindieh halts showe, hoary terncatls + 
esicnee black, ennuiaied with white. Es 
ts coemenmaliy caught iv the wheinities of | 
Lovee, Winchester, and Hath. | 


Porvonwarte Amtazarrtsa , of Soren | 
Aauca MH tranrir Tides wressaring | 
«eee of the pegiliienarwas tite was - 
wat! lately euppeerd ty te perelsar te: - (Terre Fi iy i See Sere ee ee os 
desea 5 M te my bungee ou, ee inztapome j ts Repeats ee ted 


” - oe Sweetie ee ane oe . CaNgpe ey etre: 
ee ee eon : oe veaemune amet « 
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coast. The male is of a most lovely azure 
' or silvery blue, varying in lustre; now 
taking a tinge of greon, and now of lilac, 
according to the lig tin which it Is presented 
to the eye; the hinder margin of all the 
wings marked with a slender black line, 


iat Paves! te ted 
P, ADONIB ~ FEMALE, 
the cilia white, Interrupted by brown : be- 
neath, the anterior wings are whitish, with 
spote «distinctly ocellated ; the margin with 
the fulvous ocelli of a deep hue, and the 


rvund colour deep. The female is of a 
| deep brown, with a black disovidal spot, the 
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dise frequently bluish; the hinder margin 
of the posterior wings with a slightly ocel- 


much darker than the male, and the ocelli 

, more distinct. Caterpillar green, with doreal 
rows of fulvous spots: it feeds on clover. 
Chrysalie green, or brown. 


Pocrowmates Arexis; or Alexi Ber- 
TERFLY. This, the commonest of our blue 
butterfiles, is seen dispurting }teelf by the 
' sides of grassy lanes, in meadows, and in 

marshy places, wherever we go. Two bruode 
. inake their appearance, the iret in Mar, the 

last In Angust. Male, above of a Delght 
* Hilee blue. with the costa uf the anterior 


i 
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a.NAIS BOL SMES. 
{POLsOW MATES 018878.) 


wings white, and a slender marginal Giack 
_ Mine to all the wings: the fringe eeeel 
white: the anterior wings hare two occi 

’ placed traneversely towards the baet uf the 
‘ wing, then an cvate central spet with a 
” transverse biack streak, fullowed y  reru- 
i Sarly curved trameverse evries of occ} li, seven 
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lated fulvous streak ; and the coluur beneath ° 





in number; between which and the outer 
margin are a row of dusky lunules, edged 
with fulvous, and « series of dusky spote on 
# whitish ground; the extreme margin is 
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| black : the posterior wings are usually bluish |' 
' at the base, with four ocelli placed obliquely || 
towards the inner margin; the disc has a || 
triangular white spot, with black centre, |: 
behind which is a waved series of eight or |: 
nine ocelll, externally bordered with a fal- i 
vous patch, the extreme edge of which is | 
black: and a white blutch connec the |' 
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CaLERPLLIAK ANT CRATSHATI® 
, fulvous band with the waved series of ocelli. 
* Female, above brown, with the dise more or 
‘ lees Dine : beneath, al! the wings are deep 
‘ ash-colour or drab, with all the orelli very | 
, Uetinet and large. Caterpillar bright sreen, 
slightly hairy, with a dark dorsal line. and 
triangular yellow sputa: it feeds upon the . 
wild strawberry, and grasses. Chrysalis | 
, dark brown. ie 


POLYPY: POLYPIARIA. The animals 
i belonging to this extensive and remarkable . 
j clase Pr setee an organization so low in the 
; ecale of being iby which we mean, that the 
| Qistinctise characters of animal life are so 
, slightly developed, that there is very con- 
eo aptineaal difficulty in distinguishing many , 
of them from the errptogamic familice of : 
I the segeabie kingdom ; and, accordingly, ; 
we find tn the works of the older botanists | 
, that the Zoophytes, generally, were arranged ' 
- with the Sca-weeds and Moses; nor was | 
anv ides entertained of their pomeming a | 
different character. That such should hare || 
been the case can excite the wonder of no | 
ween who meri arda the apparent | 
strecterc of thee plant-like animals. They 
, ove that a bulb le formed, which shoots up 
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j reaily animalized masees in the form of ' 
L ayriiee and after abundant examinations by : 


i 
o] 


eae 


' Trembley. 
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into a stem. and sends off branches ; that 


there is also a root ie evident, which, how- 
ever, we now know is merel 


attachment, affording no nourishment to the 


| animal. Most of the Pulypi form oompound 


pide niechee » ad anmer by aire 
appendages, or by their posterior extremity, 
perticipating in a common ife, while at the 
same time they enjoy their individual and In- 
dependent existence. In reference to the dif- 
ferent views which have been ontertained on 
thie once questionable subject, Mr. Broderip 
makes the following just observation: “ Bor- 


rowing fram Aristotle and Pliny the terin | 
Polypus, by them applied to a cephalapod, | and ts sai 
naturaliste who followed | Nilotic fishes for the table. 


systematic 
Linnzeus collected under this title many 


Nis and others, of the membranous, horny, 
or stony ‘ fulera,’ bases, or axes, which ren 
after desiccation or decay of the sufer parts, 
generall 

t-like bodies were aaociaicd active 
iving animals like the Hydrew described by 
As in w tree the flowering and 


‘ reproductive organs manifest more active 
‘ and varied functions than the gencral mass 


. of bark and wood which 


errves to unite 
them in ane common life, 20 in these Zoo- 


> phvts the Htthe Polypl expanding fram their 


' ells for food. light, or atration. and shrink- 
* img back u agitation of the water, or 
withdrawal of the light. seemed lke so 


Ps 


St Ae a ee ee nee ae EE edaectiotr 
neers eern- 


' partakes in sume ai bry 
‘and cartilaginagus kh 
to those species of the genus . 


many animal flowers, which might be stu- ; 


died apart from the Polypiaria which ther 
ederned. They were in fact studied apart, 
and unfortunately aticntion was more di- 
rected ta the wonderful permanent fabric, 


‘or Pulypihdom.’ as Lamourous calls jt, than | 
wisp themecives. Hence the im- ; 
all the schemes of classification | 


tu the 
haope ty 
we this portion af the Zuaphytic division of 
the animal hingdum, and many uf the er- 
roncous generalizations and hyputheacs re- 
garding lowes furms of animal life.” 


POLYPTERUS. This isa fish, which be 
usually about cightecn inches in length, and 
both of the omeous 
mada, but seems miceet 
neariy alli 
Row which are furnished with large, strung, 
and bony ecales. [ts shape is clungated and 
neariy eviimdrical: be head is defeaded by 
large bony 
covered with large and strong scales, very 
thoely affised to the shin: Use pretural fe 
ere lam) ipmediatels beyond Ure head ; the 
ventral at a vest d 
wen to this Geb bring. « very unusual bength; 
the anal fin be ecated very neer the ta:l; 
end the tail le of a rounded of ovate form. 
At o« smal) distance vad the bead, along 
the whole of the back, runs a cun- 
tunoed erriee of small dural fine. varying in 
diferent individusis frien a stern to cighteen: 


_ cart of thee foe i cf an ovate shape, u 


ety veanamemeanenecRT 


Che Creaguryp of Patural Pistary ; 


the organ of 


agreed in opinion that to all these | 
* Acanthopterygious fishes, having the same | 


' campressed furm as the Dury (Zeus), and the 
+ eaine ameouth epidermis; bul the muzale Is; 


awe lee 


has a number 


pieces or plates, and the bealy | 
‘guphar and water-lily. where it ma 


delanoe be yond it, the aldo « 


i eruwded cluuely tagether. 
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lateral line rune nearly straight from the 

gill-covers to the tall: the eyes are small 
end round ; the mouth of moderate width ; 
& row of amall and sharp tecth in each jaw 

and the upper Hp furnished with a palr ¢ 

small and short tentacula at its tip. This 
fish inhabits the depths of the Nile, remain- 
ing among the soft mud, which it te thought 
to quit only at jcular seasons, and is 
sometimes taken tu the fishermen‘s nets at 
the time of the river's decrease. Ite culour 
je vea-green, paler or whitish on the abdomen, 
which is marked by some irregular black 
spots. Ie ix called by the Egyptians Michir, 
ad to be one of best of the 


POLYTHALAMIA. The name given | 
by Ehrenberg to minute calcareuus-abelled 
many-chambered Mullusca, both recont and | 
fossil. They are alev called Foramenifcra 
by D'Orbigny. (See Ixrvsoria.) | 


POMFRET. (Strumeteus.) A genus of 


Blunt, and net retractilc. It hae a single . 
dorsal, and a few concealed spines eatery. 


, but ne ventrals. The vertical fins are 
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ened as in the scaly-finned Sahes ; the guile! 
spines attached to the 


metubrane. They are found in the Medi. -’ 


, lerranean, the Indian Ocean, and Pacific. 


fuine of the species differ cmsidersbly jn.) 
form. The one here represented is thc | 
Black Pomfret Stromateas anager). 


POMOTIS. A genus of fish, helonging ta 
the Iereniae family. Tue Northern Pomo- | 


the c Phone vudgarias frequents the shel. 


tered intets of Lake Huron and the poude hi | 
thas sirinity, concealing iteelf. in the eum - 
ner time, beneath the browd leaves of thr | 
be 
twadtiy taken with a husk baited with a: 
amall fieh or worn. The form of thie fish ; 
ie a broad oval, the anterior apex rather . 


. seule, andl fuemed by the ewer jaw, which 


EN 


cele slightly besond the upperone. Tt | 
Leight of nine facbes long ; the boty | 
be much comprosend ; the wales adhere firm! 
{> the shia and are rather large ; the beast be 
emall. and the opposing curfarea of tath | 
mandibles are covered with emall tceth . 
The branchice- 


night. or but very slightly inclining back- | 
wards, and & furnished with a very rung  teguus rays are conedersily curved ; and | 
Ube caudal Go bs slightly sinanted af the | 


eyute at ite baer, while the remain past 
| Comets af Sour ot Rre eof gud beabrhed rays, . extremity with rounded lobes. ls principal . 
The ; Sued le ama) crustacra. 


: eonnevied by their united membrane. 
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PONGO. A quadrumanous animal, being 
a species of the Urang-Outang, found in 
Borneo ; characterized hy the extraordinary 
size of itecanire and incisor teeth, and by 
ite black halr being relleved with hair of a 
dark red colour. Onano-OuTana.) 


PONTIA. A genus of diurnal Lepidop- 
tera, containing numerous species, a few of 
which are British. Some of the exotie species 
have the under side beautifully marked with 
red and yellow. Among the British epecies 
we may mention the common White Butter- 

yom 

Ponta Brassice, or Casnaox But- 
TenF‘_y. This common and destructive 
insect makes its appearance in our gardens 
| about the middle of May. and Jaya Tts eggs 
' on the under side of cabbage leaves. Both 
-eexes have the upper surface of all the 
1 wings white, with the thp of the anterior 
wings above black, the patch on ite inner 
edge being fudented, and the extreme tip 
being slightly irrorated with white: be- 
neath, the wnder surface of the anterior 
wings le yellowish, the base slightly irrorated 
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with dusky, and two transverse spots adorn- 
ing the disc. The posterior wings are pale 
vellowish, rather sprinkled withdusky. The 


CANMA OR 


beneath. There are, however, several va- 
rictles of this Butterfly ; slightly differing 
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from each other. The Caterpillar is biuish- 
arecn, with three yellow longitudinal lines, 
one on the berk, the others on the sides; 
Detween these are several tubercular spets, 
each bearing a small hair: the tail ie black. 
They are hatched in a few days. and con- 
tinue to feed together UN the end of June: 
when they have found a conrenient place to 
Attach themeclves, they fasten their tail 

a web, and carry a etruong thread of et! 

round the upper part of Ubelr body 1 after 
hanging a fow hours the chrysalis which is 


it 
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badly and antenna are lack above and white | with the extremities much produced and 
































greenish, spotted with black, with three 
yellow stripes) is perfectly formed ; and fn 
about six days the butterfly appears. The eggs 
laid the second br produce caterpil- 
lars which feed during the remainder of the 
summer, and remain in the pupa state during 
the winter, to be hatched in the succeeding 
apeing. So prolific ia this destructive species, 
that were {it not fur the ichneumon fly, which 
deporita her e within the body of the 
caterpillar. and {n the larva state continues 
to prey on ite vitals, the ravages of this insect 
would be of the most serious consequence 
to our vegetable productions. 


Portia (Anthocharis) CarpamMinen; 
Onanor-tip, or Woop Lapy BrrrzrF_r. 
This beautiful species is commonly seen du- 
ring the month of May, whether we walk 
in the garden or stroi! perder) be the green 
lanes. The upper surface of all the wings in 
both sexes js white, with the base dusky ; in 
the male the anterior wing je marked with a 
small black tunule.from which a deep fulvous 
rs fe extends to the tip; the tip itself being 
black or dusky: the posterior wings have a 
few dusky spateon the edge: beneath, anterior ' 
wings white, with a white Junule in the 
centre, the costa marked with a few black 
dots, and the tip varied with a greenish - 
yellow; the posterior wings in both sexes 
are alike beneath ; they are white. prettily 
marbled with green and yellow. The body 
is black above and white beneath; antennsy 
white, annulated with light brown. The 
caterpillar is green, with a longitudinal 
stripe placed above the legs; it feeds un the 
Cardanine impatiens, Brassica campestris, 
&e. The Chrysalis is either n or brown, 
with a fulvous spot un the wing-cases in the 
inate; the middle is swollen and conical, 
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fusiform. 


PORCELLANA. A genus of -nomwrona 
Crustacea, {n general furm resembling that 
of the Brachyura, and distinguished by s 
fan-like caudal fin. The carapace is sub- 
orbicular and depressed abuve. The placers 
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FIAT Cha er FORO RIM O8aAR, 
(iNIRO RE Casa Po alto BR £S.) 


are strong, and little or not at all dentated : | 
the three suecceding pairs of feet arenearty | 
“slindrical, and terminated me a conical ; 
tarsus, The species here figured, Poreelann , 
wWafpeacics, is found on the coasts of England 

and France, and is about seven lines long, | 
ewi uf a brownish colour. 


PURCELLIQ, A genus of Jsopada, dte- 
tinguished from the Cui (true Wuod-lice) 
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hy the number of joints of their lateral an- 


found under stones, ald loge of wood, &e. | 
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epee rings ; etal Uielt twa, or point of at- 


tennm, which are only seven. They are 
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Their food consists of decayed vegetable and 
animal substances ; Chey move slowly when 
in danger; and they eeldom come forth 
their retreats except in damp weather. 


PORCUPINE. (Hystrix.) A genus of 
Rodent quadrupeds, characterized by having 
the clavicles imperfect, two incisor teeth in 
each jaw. and four molars, both above and 
below, on each aide : these have flat crowns, 
surrounded by a line of enamel, which enters 
inte both edges, and appear: to divide the 
twath inte two portions ; the muzate is thick 
and truncated ; the lip divided s the tongue 
furnished with epiny ecales; the ears shart 
ant rounded; the fore feet furnished with 
four toca; and the hind ones with five, all 
armed with thick nails Many of them lve 
in barrows, and have much the habite of 
rathite; but Gheir grunting voice, joined to 
their large and truncated miugzic, has caused 
them to be comparrd to the hog. The sin- 
gular appearance of this animal, 60 different 
trom that of the generality of phair re 
must in the earliest ages have attracted the 
attention of even the most incurious: the 
variegated spines ar quills with which 4s bs 
enced naturally suggesting the idea of a 
ficowe and formidable animal : it is, huwever, 
of a harmless nature, and the quills are 
tucrely defensive weapons, which, when die- 
turbed or sttackesl, the anisnal erects, and 
thas endestoure te repel his adversary. 


The Common Poretrise (Mf ystris crista- 
fev je a native of Africa, India, and the In- 
dias islands: and b also found in some of 
the warmer parts of Europe. When full 

20h, it measures about two feet in length, 
telependent uf the tall, which is five or ox 
inc bes. The upper perte of the animal are 
evered with long, hard. and sharp quills ; 
thow towards the middle and hind part of 
the body being longer than the rest, very 
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sharp pointed, and measuring from ten to 


twelve et Bean backes je length : Chey are 
vercpeledt with vere! alterpate black and 
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| tachment, fe emall. In thelr usual poaitio 
they He nearly flat upon the body, with their 
points directed backwards; but when the 
animal ie excited, they are capable of bel 
raised. ‘The head, belly, and legs are covere 
with atrong dusky bristles, intermixed with 
softer hairs; and on the top of the head the 
halr is very long, and curved backwards. 
The Common Porcupine, though known from 
the earliest ages, has given rive to numberless 
fables, among which that most commonly 
received fs, that ft possesses the power of 
darting Sts quills with great vivience to a 
considerable distance when irritated or pur- 
sued. FPerhape in shaking the general shin 
of its body, like other quadrupeda, it may 
sometimes cast off a few of its lovee quills to 
some distance, and thus slightly wound any 
animal that may happen to stand in ite 
way: and this may have given rlee to the 
popular idea of its waaay them at pleasure 
against its enemies. In Bewick’s Quadru- 
peds, the subject is thus mentioned : * Upon 
the smallcst Irritation It ratecs ite quills, and 
shakes them with great violence, directing 
them to that quarter from whenee it fa dn 
danger of being attacked, and striking at 
the object of ite resentment with ite quills 
atthe same time. We have observes. on an 
occasion of thin sort, at a time when the 
animal was moulting or casting Ste quills. 


that they would fly out to the distance of 


a few yards, with such force as to bend the 
points of them against the board where they 
struck ; and itis not improbable that a cir- 
cumetance of thie kind may have given rise 
te an opinion of its power ta use them fn a 
more effectual manner.” The usc of this 
armature dues nut appear even now tu be 
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well underteood: the most protatle sep ; 
or 


position, however, is, that it is merely 
defence, as, like the hedgehog. it has the 


power of rolling itelf up in a ball. and thus | 


presenting a phalansz of spcary on every side, 
that renders the attack of most animals 


fruities. The Turcupine feeds privcipaliy . 


on rvvots, fruit, bark, and other vegetable 
substances: inhabits holes or subterrancons 
retreats, which it le seid to fourm into several 
cam ments ar dividons, leaving only a 
single hule or entrance. I¢ seldam leaves 
ite burruw during the day, but makcs ite 
excursions fur fix 
anime!, and beeomes turpid during winter. 
The female produces two young af a birth. 


The Casapa Porcrrixe, 
satay Thielea very unsightly and sluggivh 
animal, approaching somewhat to the form 


hy night. Itisa solitary - 


(Mystris dor- . 


1. Ot a Beaver, and principally feand in the | 
' Northern States of the U nten end in Canada. ° 
L Be be rut prowided with the long quilte ac | 


{ femarkatlc in the cummon eeecios, ite armas 
i ture cunsisting of short, sharp apines, alimunt 
i tomecaled ty the haie with which they ore 
intermingted. It teabuut two feet bing, and 
‘is remasbable fos the length and fulncw of 
” fee Sus, which be ett, of a dusky brown colar, 
,end Snitennized with bruger aad carer 

hairs with whiddeh tipe: the head be shat, 


the niwe hlunt, the care amall and rounded, : 


Be teeth eee strong. the Liohe shart: Ure 
feet armed whth etrung, erouked claws, 
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Smal! and insignificant as their spines may 
appear, yet they are capahic of seriously in- 
jurin. ‘das and other animals that incau- 
tiously attempt toncize the Porcupine. This 
auimal makes its retreat amongst the roots 
of an old tree, and when not occupied in 
search of fruit, roots, and other vegetables, 
is said to pass moet of ite time in sleeping. 


The Prenensitae Porcering (Hystriz 
prehensilis) is found in Brazil and other parts 
of South America ; where it inhabits woods, 
and occasionally clings to the branches of 
the trees by ite tall,in the manner of some 
of the Opossum and Munkey tribes. 
general length is about a foot, and the tall 
about eighteen Inches. The whole animal, 
except on the belly and insides of the timbs, 
is covered with short, strong, and very sharp 
aplnes, of which the longest meagure three 
inches, and are white with black tips. The 
colour of the hair with which the under 
gabe are covered is a dusky brown.  " 
1ead ia emall; the nowe extremely blunt ; 
the teeth very large and strong ; and the 
ears shurt and rounded : the feet have four 
toes each, with strong claws, and « tubercle 
jin place uf « fifth tue: the tail is covered 

with spines fur about a third part of its 
, length ; the remainder being naked, and 
strongly prehensile. 


PORIFERA. The name given to the 





i 


land fresh-water Sponges ; in) which 


extend toexternal form alone, but is equally ; 
remarkable in the juternal arrangement of 
the parts of which these belogs are compueed; 
They possess nothing, in fact, beyund the 
very simplest apparatus fur reproduction . 
nothing distinctly characteristic of an animal 
nature ; the only vbrious vital action which 
ean be observed in their ordinary state being 
a rapld movement of fluid through their 
channels. [See Sroxaz.) 


PORPOISE. (Phacerna rauigaris.) Of all 
Cetaceous animals, this may be considered 
the most common: bring found in alsnost 
all the European seas, sid on the Aincrican 
coasts. In ite general shape it o: greatly 
resembles the Dolphin (7 lpAunue cells 
as ty be frequently confounded with it; but 
inay be readily distinguished by its shorter 
shont, thicker bead, and smaticr aize. It 
rarely exceeds the length of sx fect: is of 
thick form on the fore parts, and gradually 
tapers towards the tail, which ia horizontal 
and) crescent-shaped, like that of other 
Cetacva. Its colour is a blulah black or @ ! 
very dark brown sbove, and vearly white « 
underneath. The back fin, situated rather | 
nearer the tall than the head, is somewhat of | 
a triangular shepe, and placed nearly up- | 
right. ‘The spiracle or spout-hole is upon | 
the crown of the head, of a semilunar fori, : 
and divided internally by s cartilaginous , 
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the teeth emall, sharp, and numerous. 
whole body ls covered with a coat of fat. 
nearly an jach in thickness, beneath which 
the flesh appears 
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j aalia atlantira.) 

i English voyagers to a species of Physalia, 

! oder bday tothe group of Hydrostatic den- 
bephe. It 


lowest of the classes of organized beings in / 


, the Animal Kingdom, includiug the serine { 
the! 
absence of characteristin: structure does not } 


membrane : the mouth isef moderate width; | ont when the bag is compressed by the hand; 
The | each of these orifices is provided with a litte 


red and muscular, rescm- , during the coutinuance of the outward flow ; 
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bling that of the hog. The Porpoise feeds on. 
small fish, such as the Herring and Mackerel, | 


t 
of which they destroy great numbers; they | 
root about the shores with their mout in | 
quest of fuod, ike hogs, and are believed to 
actin concert when in pursuit of their prey, 
urging them from one bay or estuary to ano- 
ther, rring them from the shallow water, 
and drivin { 
ambush, wit { 

§ 
t 


them towards ench other's 
all the art of a well-trained 
Befure a storm, they may he seen gam- 
about (as it is termed) 
in the ocean, and they are occasionally ub- 
served to congregate together in large num- 
bers. Their flesh waa formerly considered ! 
a great delicacy ; but is now seldom eaten. ; 
The term Porpoise, Porpesse, or Porzua, is. 
eaid to be derived from the Italian orcupesce, ; 
hog-fish, from the supposed resxembiance ; 
of ite projecting snout to that of the Hog. } 


PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. (Phy- | 
The name given by early . 


is an inhabitant of the seas of 
warm climates, but a shual of them are 
sometimes driven inte our bays, particularly 
on the suuth-west coast; and it has been 
very probably mistaken for AS rgunnuta Argu, 
the Paper Nautilus, by these who have de- 
clared that they have seen Aeets of the latwer 
sailing. These Acalephzx are characterized 
by the presence of one ur more large air- 
sacs, hy which great buoyancy is given tu 
them ; and it would appear that they have 
considerable power over these organs. The 
species we are now describing possesses a 
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single large air-sac, beneath which the di- 
gestive cpparatus is disposed ; and the sac 
is surmounted by a sort of crest, which pos- 
stie’s copsiderabic museular power, and is 
elevated entirely above the water, when the 
animal is fuating at the surface. The air- 
sac is provided with two orifices, one at each 
extromity. through beth of which air is force! 


oe eee 


ectplar muscle, which usually heeps them 
cl sed, but which allows of their dilatation - 
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they elther force out the air, or compress it 
j into a much amaller compass, when they 
wish to sink ; and distend the sac when they 
desire to rise. From the under side of the 
air-sac there is a mass of short flask-shaped 
t append hanging down, which are ter- 
minated by suckers, with an orifice in each. 
Whilet the lower surface of the air-eac fa 
not iteelf above cix inches from one end to 
ithe other, the tentacula sometimes hang 
down like fishing linea, to an extent of fifteen 
i 


oe 





ae 


or sixteen feet. They gencraily possess an 
‘ active stinging power, and are aleo very 
j contractile, ao that they are able to draw up 
ithe prey which they have attacked. It 
j would ecem that the short suckers are at- 
j tached to the bodice of animale thus en- 
3 and that the Pdypsniia derives its 
‘pourishment by imidbing their juices 
> through the pores of these numerous cirrhi. 


i 

PORTUNID £. or FIN-FOOTED 
- CRABS. A family of Brachyurous Crus- 
' fasra mostly found in the eeas of warm cli- 
| Mates, and vulgarly called Pathkdling Crate 
‘They are in genera) remarkable fur the 
and great Cransvereed extent of Useir 


err “i 





i 
i 
{ 


Cain Stor te. At tata) 


a em Fe 


rarapece, which in breedth js more than 


doubie its length. Their general form docs 
mot ordinarily differ much frem that uf the 
greater pan of the Cancerians. The last 
pair ef dogs is Rat and uar-jike ; a structure 
which enabtes thee craiato swit with great 
ene. benet wane of the spermes arc found 
aS @ great distance from jand. Some of 
theve are found ot eur on casts, one of 
whieh. he eteall commen Crab. is hawked 
ateut Londen, and calen bes Ure poorer 
chasece, brut the one here Gyuresdd te thee 
fey cribvarva, which inhabite the courts of 
Brass) it ts about three inches in length ; 
of @ yelivw colvur, With numerous whith 
spate 

PURZANA. A lar Of birds twionging 
tx thee fasnsiy Madlaar > hy ove authors it te 
fieiaed in the genus Cortggneecicu, the type 
cf whirh as cur Comgssew Cuaae fs cera. 
Tow trumge Use Srovree Gat,ret te 
Pus pane . 6 epeciee whieh be ot very conten 
in Bettes: om the upper shde 4f ie of on 
ottvee brown oulvar, with ducky strenhe and 
wre spurte. bebemth, 1 be of an ashy oldve, 
Via white yada Me Could dewrides « fine 
eperses bm hide Audresian Heads . This te 
the Ponzesa fering Darwin a, og Brier- 
rar Wayan-casas. This (eratleterial bind 
| inhalets varivee parte of Australia, and, like 
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of air. By means of this organ, it appears, | ite European ally (Rallus porzana of Lin- 
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’ naeus) frequents morasera, recd-heds.and the |. 
! neighbourhood of rivers clothed with denac | 
herbage ; but the uniform grey tint of its 
breast and under surface, and its amaller size, | 
i are characters by which it la readily distin- | 
| guished from it. The whole of the npper | 





surface is of an olive colour, with a broad 
atripe of biackich brown down the centre, 
ta ot white, bounded above 
black on the margin of cach 


, and two oval s 
; and below wi | 
| web of every feather: primaries and secon- 
; dartes brown: tall dark brown, margined 

{ with lighter brown, and with an indication | 
‘of white apote on the cxtreme edge, fave, | 
} throat, cheat, and upper part of the abdomen | 
' dark slate-gray 1 lower part of the abdumen | 
and flanks grayish-black, crossed by narrow | 
‘irregular bars of white ; under tall coverte | 
, white ; bill orange-red at the base, and dark | 
i Olive-green for the remainder of ite length ; 

, feet dark olive-green, ; 


POTOO. This . 
: bird de a na 
‘the Caprimudgite family. 
‘dachea tong, and in expanse from the Gp uf 
jeach wing thirty-three inches and a half. 
Plum motticd with black. brown, gray. 
and white; the white prevailing un the 
tertinries, tertiary -coverts, and scapulars, the 
black upon the primaries and their coverta ; | 
the tail-feathere barred transversely with . 
black on a gray ground, and d¢licately mot- 
tled : tail broad, very slighUy rounded : | 
inner surface of the wings black, spotted 
with white. On cach side of the thruat isa | 
black streak; a bay tint prevails on the 
bevast ; and same of the feathers there have . 
broad terminal epoteaf black. Under parts 
pale gray ; bul every feather of the whale ; 


eal bh Jamaiensia, ) 
t 
| 
| 
plumage is marked with a black stripe down 
! 
| 
{ 


ve of Jatwnaica, and belongs to 
At be sixteen 


Me ee eeretene omer a mere eS, NN 


the centre. The beak is black ; the tongue ' 
sagittifurm, slender towards the tip, re- , 
verted barbe aha the cdges. Jrides orange. | 
coloured or Urniliant straw-culour. Feet) 
whitish, and scurfy. ‘ 
“The Potoo te not unfrequently seen in | 
the evening, taking tte station seon afier : 
suneet un some dead tree or fence-post, or 
Avating by on nubscless wing, Ihe an owl, 
shich the common people suppane itito be. , 
Ite plumage hae the wf, puffy, unwebbed 
character which marks that of the owls, and 
which prevents the tmpart of ite wings upon . 
the ate from being awhible, natwithetandng 
the power and length of thuse organs Now 


and then it be wen by day; bot it de half 
1 conetaled in the seoine 
a 


felbage af sume thick | 
tree, Whack itcan with difficulty tee induced | 
tar guabs, dustrustful of sie powers by day. Ae |! 
ke ette in the fading tesight, to ever and | 
asn utters a hued and huane Ao Ae. and || 
sotnetinece the seme syilables are heard, in 
a inech lower tone, ae if proweeding Pruin 
the depth of the throat. o ee If Io may 
udgs uf the habite of the Pots (oberves |: 

t Comment from what lite I have otnerved iT 
of it when at literty, aad frm the manners 
uf my captive specimen, Fo presume shat, | 
mutelibetanding the powerful wings. 1t fies 
teat ibethe , trust thet, atiting un same sor | 


Nels tee 


; nervalive, 1 watches there UH sume ere- 


a ey REN | 
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puscular beetle wings by, on which it sallies 
out, and having captured it with its cavern- 
ous and viscid mouth, returns immediately 
to ite station. Mr. Swainson a agent to 
| consider that the stiff bristles which 
many Caprimulgide are armed have a 
| manifest relation to the alze and power of 
| their prey, beetles and large mothe, while 
i these append are not needed fin the 
| gwallows, their prey consisting of * little soft 
: insects." But here fs a species, whose prey 
, $6 the hardest and most beetles, of large 
| size, aud often set with formidable horns, 
| _-which has no true rictal bristics at all. 
'@ @ # I have seen that which serves this 
. bird fur a nest: it is simply « round Sat 
! mat, about five inches wide, and Jittle more 
‘than one thick, com of the fibrous 
‘ plant called Old Man's Beard (7ilandsia 

usnentdea.) It wae found on the ground un 
a spot whence the Putoo bird had Fit risen. 





This bird is a permanent inhabitant of | by 


Jamaica ; it iscommon In the lowlands of the 
south side, and probably is generally dis- 


tributed in the island: it ls fund in 

Brazil.”—~(osse'a Birds of Jamaica. 
POTOROO. (See Kascanoo Rat.} 
POTTO. (Cerculeptes canudivolrua.) A 


\ 


sitiwular quadruped of South America, re- ; 
sembling the Lemurs somewhat in its struce | 
ture and asapect, but closely allied to the ; 
Coatimesns ¢Vaaua), and, like it, con- | 
sequently belunging to the order Carnivora. | 
Tt has short round ears; short now; a! 
tongur of great Jength ; a Jarge prehensile 
tail; and eats Iike a squirrel, holding the 
foud in ite hands. It de a nocturnal ani- 
mal; climbs like a Lemur, with agility; 
and ts anid to be a great destroyer of wild | 
bees’ neste. In captivity it ts very mild, 
and climnte about the chairs, &. in a ryvam, 
: if suffered to go at large. (Bee Kixgasuv.) 


POUNDSTUONE [also called Qroitr- 
atone.) A local name,in Oxfordshire and | 
| the adjacent: counties, for a fossil found io 

the Unite, belunging to the Sea-cygs or 
. Achimda. Thedairy- women in uiese coun- 
ties frequently use thes: as pound weights : 
hence the name. 


PRAIRIE DOG. 
wie.) (Nee Maumur.)} 


PRATINCOLE. (Glarcota.) A genusof 
birds silied to the Plowers. They are cha- 
rartcrized by a short, hard, convex bill, | 
curved for upwards of half its length, and | 
compreseed towards the point . legs feathered 
wearily to the knee ; toes, three before and 
one behind ; claws tong, and drawn ton fine 
point, wings very large, the first quill-fea- 
ther the longest ; tatl more or teas furked. 
Length upwards of nine tuches In Mr. 
Gould's‘ hints of Europe,” he observes that 
the genus (area appears to he strictly con- 
fi to the (id World, no Lranuestlantic ox- 

" ainple having ever been diwuvered. It may | 
be sald tu be truly a native of the castern | 
_ provinees of Europe on the Asiatic burdors, { 
anid cepectally Hungary, where wide tracts — 
of morass ard fat lands, aboaading iu lake. 
buth fresh and saline, sud traversed b; 


* ~ 
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mighty rivers, afford it food and security. 
It is also abundant in Western Tartary. In 
Engiand it is only an occasional visitor, but 
in Germany, France, and rely it ie a bird 
of periodical occurrence. “With the long | 
wings and forked tail of the swallow,” says | 
Mr. Gould, “the Pratincole possesses that 
rapidity and power of flight for which the 
bird is so remarkable. It takes its food, ! 
which consists of insects, and especially such : 
as frequent marshes and the borders of rivers, 
while on the wing, darting along in the chase 
with the rapidity of an arrow ; nor is it jess 
Cistiaguishable for celerity on the ground, . 
and » catches its prey as it nimbly rune | 
along. This elegant and graceful bird in- 
cubates in the concealment affurded by reeds, 
oniere, and tall herbage, laying three or four 
white eggs." A few months ago we had the 

leasure of secing specimens of this curicua 

rd, brought alive tu the Zoulugical Gardens 
Mr. Fraser. They secmed to be moping 
aud ushappy. 


PRAWN. ( Pakemm serratus.) A crusta- 
ceous anima! ; a specica of Alacroura, or Long- 
tailed Decapod. weil knuwn.aud esteemed ; 
asan agreeable article uf fud. The specica | 
ordiuariiy sold inthe fish-shups is the /’a- 
lamon serratus. Tet ia generally about three 
foches long. aud of a pale red calvur, which | 
fa brightest in the antenow, and copecially in . 
the awitimeret of the tail. Its frontal spine . 
extends beyund the peduncle of the middle , 
antenna: it is curved upwards at the tip. 
with seven or eight spines above, aud five | 
beneath. They are taken on many parts of 
the British consts, but are by nu means su 
abundant as Shrimps. Sume of the exotic 
species acyuire a very large size. (See Pa- ., 
L.2MONIUD.L.} te 


PRION. A genus of oceanic birds, hetong- 
ing to the /'rucedlaridee or Petrel kind. | 
They are distinguished by & strong, stuut, ; 
an) wide bill, very much depressed, the | 
upper mandible convex un the sides, ter: | 
minated by a compressed huuk ; the edges 
furnished internaliy with cartilaginous la- 
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AS at BILE BR: whit a a oe Se a 
mellw ; nostrils opening by two distinct 
Orifices, and dispused in the furm of a short - 
tube. No his? toe, but ian place of it «@ very | 
small claw. In a letter addre@ed by Mr. - 
Gould to the Zoological Soviety, dated Van . 


stemen's Land, May ft. Inth several in- 


: baat, | ae duane are detailed relative to 
; uecanic 


ds vlyerved by bun on his voyage. i; 
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Mr. Gould crosed the equator on the 7th 
of July. having been more than twenty 
days within the tropics, part of which time 
the vessel ay permet. On the 23rd July 


: (lat. Slo } ; 
1 surrounded by the feathered race.  Iniic- 
peseen uy ofan abundance of Cape Petrels, 
_ two other especies and three kinds of Albe- 
’ trosate were observed. A few days after th 
they commenced running down their longi- 
_ tude, and from that time until they reached 
the shores of Van Diemen's Land, several 
rome Oo Proceilarida accompanied the 
ip. Mr. Gould found the Australian seas 
inhabited by their peculiar Storm Petrele 
{7 . ), fourdistinet apeciesof which 
had already observed since icaving the 
“From the westerly winds which 
: wail in the ecuthern hemisphere." adds 
ir. Gould, “between the latitudes 35° and 
35°, Yam induced to believe that a perpetual 
migration is carried on by several members 
of the oorante family continually ng 
from west to cast, and circumnavigall 
thie portion of the globe. This rem 
more particularly refers to the Albatrosses, 
Priona, and other large kinda uf Petrels ; the 
/ game individuals of several of these species 
having been observed to follow our ship for 
wane thousands of miles. Uutil I had agwer- 
tained that they were nocturnal, it wae a 
, Matier of surprise to me bow the birds which 
were eaten around the vewel at nightfall were 
to be observed crossing our wake at day- 
oreak an the following morning. the ship ; 
haring ica bade run a distance of nearly a‘ 
+ handred miles during the night.” ‘ 


‘  PRIONODAN. A genus of quadrupeds, 
of which the tv pe described by Dr. Horweid 
ie F grade, 0 astive of Java. pertaking of 
the structural character both the Felker 
aod Musvlnkse: though in ite general eo 
pomy and habits it resembles the furnier 
oalv. It haa a long. annuiated, amd crlin- 
Qrwcal teil ; taeht brown body. with four very 
wide dorrel s and two narrow anal 
andes; two bros lateral striae. the narrow 
cervical aria. the numerous hummers) and 

. femerasl epota, sod the seven cauial rings, 

L wery derp brown. Mr. BH. Hadgeon has 

* lately described other apecies of thie gente 

‘ from India. : 

PRIONVS: PRIONIDE A genus and 

' family of Langeeorn Coleopters. These 

, inaccts onty By in the evening oF cri, Nein 

‘ pight. and alware ectthe apon trees. ¥ 

"pre hovwn by the folkewing characters: — 

* Eves nate: bead wot narrowed be- 

i Bind Iets o perk: mandibles very lange ; 
paist meaderatety bong, baltum emall« the 

| bGtenne inerrted bet. cen the Lease of the 

) menditdes ami the eres, and the thorax | 

: ware of tranerere, and denu- 

' qmabeted at tees, The perfect tnecete | 


~ 






ee 


are ly ft dost vt, om] are Gen: | 
‘ phir feund «om the trwahe «f tree: j 
: feective during Use day. bud take | 


are wrery 

| fog tet in chee awitieht. were! curhae epe: ; 
L thee ate foam te Sewth Amertee sed an | 
f Paden but wt wang ombhabet Eeoge The 

Panelkwtceiiome OT Preaee ocewsrese ahs. 


, Mus desc test .--Dhe larva, @ bead, Gallish, | 
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white grub, with the body gradually nar- 
rowed towarde the posterior extremity, and 
divided into a head of moderate size, thirteen 
ecgments and an anal lobe; the mandibles 





are very powerful, but small and triangular, 


and are employed in guawing the woud, 


_— 
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upon which the inecet feeds. When full 
fed, 41 furme a large cocuen, chiefly com- 


Cero @ om te 


{ posed of chips of gnawed woud, wherein it 


passes ite pupa static; the antenna at that 
time lying slung the sides of the tals, over 
the ciyire : before the Jarre undergers ite 
change we pupa, it instinctively bores a hute 
cle to the outer surface of the tree. ba 
order that the escape of the perfewt insect 
may be the mure readily effected. The genus 
cumprises a very great number uf species, 
which, from the variety in the form and sise 
of their mandibles, antenna, Unrax. and 
abdomen, are divietble into many smaller 
subgenera. feane ichicfiy exotuc epecies) 
have the bady elungaicd, etraight, with the 
thurax much shorter than the alxivmen, and 
atly curved at the sides, asd the mandt- 
of large oize in the males, Others have 
the bealy not w ublung, sotnes hal depressed 
in front, ase wil Dnalecrate-slaed mandibios 
fo beth eczes, apd the antenne strongly 
ecrrated ip the malice. The one heew Agured 
be the Jirnmas orrewornau: the larva live ta 
the woud of the Ccmeampinue (ree, and are 
ealen by the natives af feoath America. 
The largest of the (tribe je alee native of 
Mouth America; ft te called Tilanes ge- 
gantews, ond well merits the name. 


PRIVET HAWK MOTH. (Gee Braisx 
Laut ota.) 


FROBOACIDE 2, ce PROBOSCIDIANS. 
A term applied to thee Pochpdermetoge 
animale which are distinguished a. prmecming 
a prolunged perhendle eat uf probearis, 
ate] hesing Are tows om cach fimd, bn laded 


is a sety Gem, horny shin ; as Le Elephant. 
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PROBOSCIS (Bee Mox- 
Kxya.) 


PROCELLARIA. [See Perret.) 


PROCNIAS. A genus of Brazilian birds 
remarkable for the enormous width of their 
mouths, which enables them to swallow the 
large tropical berries, on which, as Mr. 
Awainson says, they wholly subsist, and not 
on insects, as Cuvier asserts. Although, he 
adds, they perfectly resemble the swallows 
in the construction of their bills, their wings 
are not formed for rapid flight; and their 
feet arc much stronger, and calculated for 
sf dag among branches for their food, in 
which situations Mr. Swainson frequently 
saw them. 


PROCTOTRUPIDSZ. A family of Hy- 
menopterous Insects, consisting of numerous 
minute species, distinguished by having the 
winge entirely destitute of, or with but very 
few, veine; and the body being extremely 
long and slender. Their colours are gene- 
rally black. varied with brown: some fre- 
quent equatic plants, whilst others are found 
' fn hot sandy situations, and the greater part | 
! run and fly with great agitity. They are : 
| parasitic ; and some are so extremely small 

as to be visible only to the naked cye when 
rid Fa up the glass of windows opposed to 
' the lighe. 


: 

1 PROMEROPS. A genus of birds, many 
lof which are remarkable for the besuty of | 
; their plumage, and itasingular arrangement. | 
' They have an extensible tmgue ; aud feed ! 
‘ upon inecets, som fruits, and the saccharine 

, Juices of planta. 


i The 8crexn Prowrrors ( Promrropa sue | 
_ pertarie four feet in length from the Up of : 
the bill ty the end of the tall; the tail being | 
extremely long in proportion to the body, 
' 

t 

, 


(MONKEY. 


which ia delicate and slender. In thie re- 
spect it resembles the Birds of Paradise, 
which are inhabitauts of the same region ; 
as it also dows tn the metallic lustre af its | 

_ plamage. The feathers of the head. neck, ’ 
and under part of the body, are of a glitter. | 
ing green. and wf asthe Anest velvet. ‘The ! 
back is of @ purple o7 violet hoc : the wiugs. 

. which also posscas a velvety temture, appess ' 
blue, vielet, at Mack, areording to the light 
in which they are held; and the brillian y - 
of the tail and wing-cuverte may well be 
Hkened to polished etee} On each side the: 
lower part of the bude beneath the wings is 


a thick and maderately long groug of lupee- 


webbed. pondent, brownish feathers; in 
which, ae well as in wme other puinte, i 
Toay be lthened tithe Purcadiuesr. Phe legs 
ere uf muaterate length, strong, and dlack. : 
Nelive of New Uiuines. ' 


The Rev-piceeo Prowgaors. 
throrhkynurdas.\ tlegant 

| fa a native of Africa, tes 

in length 


iP. ery . 
jes, Which 
wat fifteen inches 
lta general eour te black. with 
varying glomes of red, violet, and golden 

i ¢ ted cant predominates ot Ue 
fend. the green op the wing eacsrte, amd the | 
viuiet om Use back and teil the latter fe 
wery eng and cunreted, the onteide fathers 
Meaewring slant three incfeos og. ask Che 
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most, which measure about eight inches ; sll 
the tall-feathers, except the two middle 
ones, are marked near the tip by an oval 
white spot on each side the web ; the first six 
quill-feathers of the wings have also s white | 
spoton the inner web near the tip: the bill ; 
fe rather long, slender, moderately curved, ; 
re of a red or orange colour,as are likewise | 
sh 


rest gradually lengthening to the twomiddle-_ | 


wen te nee ee 


legs, which are rather disproportionately 
ort. 


PROMINENT (MOTHS). A name ap- 
pied by collectors to different species of , 
othe, of the genera Notudunta, Lewcampa, | 
Mtiodontia, and YX. i 


PRONGBUCK, or Proxo-nornep AxtTe- 
Lore, (Antilocapra furcifera.) A of 
Antelope, inhabiting the extensive plains of 
the centre and west of North America in 
vast herds, It ie about four feet four inches 
a 7 err a fect high ; bho whole om 

the animal being peculiarly graceful and 
elegant. The horns rise perpendicularly 
from the front of the skull, and are perfectiy 
straight till within two or three inches of 
the tips, when they curve suddenly inwards 
io the furm of a hovuk ; the hurns below the 
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prong are like the antler of a deer, but above 
Shey are round, black, and polished. The 
cars are Jong aml puipted, the e- en lane and 
ecimated, the tail short and bushy. The 
hair, which in the summer stun hes the 
onfinary texture and appearance of other 
Autelopes, beoones as the winter approaches 
long amd tabular, and eo inciastic Chat when 

reeete] it crushes Uhe a dry reed: un the 


‘head. cars. and fegwe the fur is clase aml 


stroath, but down the back of the neck it | 
je stu inches in length. aod furme a mane. | 
The general colour is pale fawn, the under | 
parte being white: a broed disc of white ‘ 
surrounds the tail, and there are two trans 

vere white bands un the throat Like sume | 
ether eperies. it migrates from north to | 
wath. acorns > the arse, but le newer 
fied fo attalat forests or cl mele -wonadedd | 
Be is an active and sigorves ani- 


re ee ee ed 











, mal, though less enduring in its speed than 


; Most other Antel 
bie 
jahed 


{ PROPITHECUS. A genusof 
allied to the Lemera, but dietin 
; them by ita chorter muzzle and its rounded 
ears, as well as hy the marked disproportion 
- dios. the preaie Weantot I quell 
e ee, greater ic of its my 
~< the short of its anterior — 
: Ciatoma : aengt may an 
; rb gpeabod tite inches ; tail, eeventcen 
‘ inches. Face nearly naked. Above the 
eyes, the long, allky, waved hairs which : 
cover the commence by a band of yel- 
Jowtsh white crossing the front and : 
beneath the cars to the throat; the x 
the head and neck clothed with black hair, 
which bs freely intermingled with white on |; 
the shoulders and sides, the white gradually 
_ increasing towards the posterior portion of 
' the body : the ander surface white through- 
out. 


TON ae Om come ee 


PROSCOPIA. A genus af Locusts peeu- 
Nar to South America: which have a mem- 
branous pelict between the terminal hooks 
_ of the taral, the antennae filifurnn, and the 
i rier legs long and appreximated to the 

Tererisadiane pair, which are remote from 
' the anterjor pair. [See Luctst.) 


PROSTHEMADERA. A genus of birds 
belonging to the family of the foncy-catera. 
It contains the Por-ainp (Prsthemadera | 
crecmmta.& Pasecrine hird of New Zealand, ; 
the native name of which ss Torn It ts thus; 
described by the Rev. W. Yatc. a missionary | 
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there, belonging te the Charch Missionary 
turiety. “ This remarkable bird,” says the | 
writer, “from the versatility of ite talents | 
for imitation, hes, be euine, been called ‘ the 
Mocking-tird | apd, from ite pecalias piss 
mage, has bs others teres denominated * the 
Pare Bird It be oo reetlew In ite dispe- 
sitive, ae to seem incapelde cof remaining in - 
: ome dituation, of uncmplosed, fur a ap be 
; Mamment. There te ma a mute of any tard 
ot the words bat what iH exactly itbates ; 
| amd when contined ins cage, ft with - 
j &rret ease end currectpem to spean jong 
entences. bt imitetes duge cata, turkeys, | 
gree, and, in fact, ev suuwl which te re‘ 


eR BRT. 


Unt o few Comes im ite bearing fie adae 
that Wo the theoush , and ie phuinege a) 
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white hairy feathers scaticred about the head 
and b a few etronger ones about the 
nostrils, and two amall elustors of long white 
feathers hanging down from the neck upon 
the reecmbling a paler of clerical 


bande. {te eye is ponctrating, and its voice 
peou low. Ite general food is fice 
and small insects, which it ie very expert in 
catching ; supplying iteclf in a very shart 


in 
tine with great abundance. It aleo fords 
upon the berries of various planta, and will 
nut reject carthworme. This bird eveme ta 
associate with every other warbler of the 
wood ; and, next to around: lark, ls found 
in the greatest number of all the birde of 
New Zealand. It is delicious cating. It 


ecems to be af a tender constitution, short. | 


lived, and not able to bear the cxtremes of 
either heat or cold." 


PROTELES, or Aann-worr. 
Latandii.) A carnivorous animal, about the 
size of a full-grown fox, inhabiting the 
southern 
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ts of Africa, The genus Pro- | 


tele, of which, as far as is al present known, | 
this is the only species, revembics beth the | 


Civete and Uyenas, the tecth and pointed 


head resembling the fonner, while ite striped ° 
fur, and Uhe stiff brietly hair which rune along 


the neck and back, give it the appesrance of 
the latter. The body ts covered with coarse 
woolly fur, the 
low je 
of dusky black: and the tall is short and 
bushy. It has five toes on the fore-fret, but 
only four on the hieader once; the claws un 
all being large and strung. 
a fox, and, 


‘neral celvur belong a yel. . 
gray, radiated with transverse stripes | 


It burrows like | 
Vike thas predatory animal, i. 


rentures abruad af night only in search of - 
its food, which consists chicfly uf carriun and , 


the snailer hinds of vermin. 


PROTEUS. 
thous reptile, pecullar to certain subterra- 
nean walters, or underground lakes, of the 
Tyr. Fs te very ecol-like in ite appear- 
ance and movespents, but has four short 


A very cingular amphi- ; 


Umbdbsa. The waten in which it dwella are i 


| eumectimes dricd up; and when this happens, 
j it buries itecdf in the mud. They retain | 


their external gills through lite, the lungs 


nit being developed sufleaently to maintain 


} reejdration hy themselves It te particularly 


found in the great Care of Adcleblcry, and 
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bs known to the inhabitants of the country 
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fel Rita, ehite the Germans call it Were . 


Ped. A live speciiwn was exhibited at the 
Lissnaman tectety in June, 1665, by a gentie- 
man who had it gar gh pp for vighteen 
tovnths, The water in whieh 11 resides is 
wf ly lenpeegnated with carlenate of itme, 
but the party wee not aware om what ft feud. 

The maine Puotats ie ale giien to an 


I benatifel gicany black. with a frw very fine , infueuriel anlimalcule faeries § dygfacne; 
fiw re wer - fas 
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\ which ie often met with in some vegetable 

infusions; and, under the anlerenen pe, ap- 
, pears to consist of a mass of gray-lovking 
liv. a film that can change {ite form at 
will, and assume every diversity of outline. 
Sometimes, as is stated by Afr. Rymer Jones, 
ou will find I¢ shruuk up into a gelatinous 

li, then sheoting out rays in all directions 
which appear like limbs, or nivulding itecif 
into any form adapted to the shape uf ani- 
or ing it inay chovse to swallow for its 


PSEUDOTETRAMERA. The third 

general scction of the Coleoptera, comprising 
i those beetles which have the tarsi apparently 
four-juinted, although in reality consisting 
of five Juints, the fourth being so exceedingly 
minute as to have cxaped the notice of the 
tarsal systematists, who gave t these in- 
secta the sectional name of Tetramecra. The 


Slbss Sea" relam, as ome 


‘ whole of them feed upon vegetable matter, 
‘gnc are found in their perfect state upon 
_ flowers, leavea, or the bark of trees: the 


larva are ficnhy grubs. Latreiile divides 
this section jnto seven groups or families — 
the Khyncophora (Curculio); Xyluphaga 
(Scolytus, &ej) 5 Platyeoma (Cucujus) ; 
Longicornes (Cerambyx); Eupoda (Crio- 
cores); Cyclica (Chrysomela); and Clavi- 
palpl (Eroty lida). 


PSITHYRUS. A ne of Hymenap- 
terous insects belonging tothe family Apidae. 
Until lately the insects of this genus were 
confonnded with the Humble- bees ( Bonhnay, 
which in many respecta they nearly resemble, 
but differ widely from them in others ; viz. 
they make no nests of their own, neither 
do they collect food for their young, tut, 
like the cuckoo amotg birds, they deposit 
their ega< in the nests of uthers, and leave 
their young to be hatched and reared by 
them. They may be distinguished also from 
the Bombs by the structure of their hinder 
legs, the Gbia being narrower and corered 
throughout with hair. 


PSITTACID.E. The name of a tribe 
of Seaneeriat Birds, of which the Parrot 
fe the type. Ther are characterized by 
their short, hard leake, whichare generally 
highly arched, and surrounded at the hase 
by a naked shin, in which are the orifices 
wthe nostrils, They are natives of tropical 
and the warner temperate regions 3; and 
they subsist for the moat part upon fraits, 
seeds, hones, ac. Parrots, Macawe, Cack- 
atuus, Ac.. are included in this numerous 
famlly. (See Pakrets, &e.} 


PNOCIDAE. A family of minute Neurvp- 
terous insects, which frequent the trunks of 
trees, palings, old walls, mos: covered stenca, 
wid books, &e for the purpose of feeding. 
elther upon the {iil more minute aniinaiculs 


whieh inhabit those situations, or upon the 


decay ing vegetable matter te be tle ret 
with, The eyes are scinighutane, lateral, 
and prominent: the otelii are three in 
number, and placed triangularly between the 


/ esee; the antenna are alepder and eetaceons 
the blankly is gibbose, ovate, and short; the | 
‘ese. and meta-thorax langer and deep ls | 


impressed ; the wings are hyaline, defercd, 
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with conspicuous veins, the anterior larger 
than the pusterior, and often variegated and 
coloured ; legs long and slender. ese 
insects are seme anly active, and when 
spinverned they quickiy endeavour to hide 
themselves by pao to some obscure place. 
Towards the end summer the perfect 
insects sometimes appear in great numbers. 
The larva differs from the imago in bein, 
Binetones while the pups has rudimen 
wings. 


PSOPHODES. 
ing to the famil 
the Psoritonns 
Bint. 
peculiar to South Australia, and renowned 
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E full. ending sharply like the cracking 
of a whip—whence its name. It rarcly 
exposes itself to view, but keeps in the 
| midst of the densest foliage and among the 
i thickest climbing plants, through which it 
i threads its way with the utmost ease. Its 
actions ere always animated and sprightly, 
but particularly so in the spring, when the 
malea may often be wen chasing each other, 
while the 


clear and voluble song, or rather whistle. 


iphayiche ; it contains - 
SRESIT ARS, OF COACH-WHIP | 
This is a shy and recluse bird, 


’ 


a 


enus Of birds belong- 


for the singularity of its note, which is loud | 


make the brushes ring with their - 


The male has the head, car-coverts, chia, | 


and treast black ; on each side of the neck 


is a large patch of white; all the upper - 


surface, wings, flanks, and base of the tail- 
; feathers olive-green ; the remaining portion 
; thers on each side tipped with white ; under 
surface olive brown ; bill black ; feet reddish- 
i brown, The female may be distinguished 


| by her more vbscure plumage and smaller 


size. The food consists of varivus kinds of 
_ insects, mostly obtained from the ground 
i by scratching up the leaves and turning over 
the amall stones. Besides its peculiar shrill 
sung, an idea of which it would be difficult 
to convey in words, it powesses a low in- 
ward sung of considerable inciudy. 


PSYLLA: PSYLLIDZE. <A genus and 
family of Momupterous insects, similar in 
j their general habit, as well aa in their 
{ saltatorial powers and deflexed wings, with 
tsome of the Cicada. They subsist in all 
j thel: states txpen plants, end have received 
specific names from the varivus trees and 
ivegetables which they frequeut. Their 
larve have the bedy very flat, the head 
broad, and the alalomen rounded behing ; 


ofthe tail-feathers black the three lateral fea- . 


the pupae are distinguished by having four | 


large and broad scales on the back, which 
Tare the rudimental wings. Many species 
Lin the preparatory stages are covered with 


{a white cottoeny eccretion, and their excre- | 


ment furtine threads or masses of & my 
sucreous nature. Some species also, by 





j pecially upon the leaves and buda Two 

species, Msylla pari and Caermes mali, are 
i very injuricus in orchards, the former to the 
' young shwts and leaves of the 
' Jatter to the apple. 


PTARMIGAN. 
| bird, which 1s aleo call 





{ puncturing vegetables, in order to suck the | 
mp, produce gall-like monstrosities, ta . 


pear, and the 


(Lapopes antes.) This ; 
cd White Grouse, is ‘ 


| 
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fifteen inches long, or nearly the size 
armeee: The bill bes hegie ; ago 
rs upper parts af the body pale 
ash, mottled with amall duak 
bars; the head and neck wi 
of black, rust-calour, and white « 
parte are white. as are also the 
ng the shafts of the quills, 
black. In winter this plumage is 
pure white, except that in the 
a black Line between the bill 
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end the eye. The tall consists of sixteen - 
feathers; Une two raiddle ones ash-coloured | 
in eummer. and while tn winter; the next | 
two are slightly marked with white near: 
the ends, the rest are wholly black; and 

the feathers incumbent on the tail, and | 
nearly covering it, are white. The Prar- 

migao. of Whire Grouse, is fond of lofty 

situations, and fe found in meet of the | 
nertherm parte of Ruroe, eren as far as 

Greentand : in thi conntry if ie only to be | 
met with on the summits af socne of our | 
highest bijlen chiefs in the Highlands cf 

Serstiand. in the Hebrides and Orkocrs, and 

menetioes, but rarciy.on the lofty hills of 

Curnmberiaw: ard Water The female jare 

eight of tes which are white, spotted 

with beorww . takes ne newl. but depenits 

them on the ground. The binds fy in 

empad] flocks. soa feed om the wild preduc- 

thease of thee Bite: tiara fieeh be dark -coivured, 

and hes sumre hat Ure flavvur of Use hare. 
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rose towards the centre Into a roof. like 
ridge, and both under and upper were co- 
vered with a «trong armour ny plates, 
which, resembling more the plates of the 
to than those of the crustacean, re- 
ceived their accessions of growth at the 
epee or sutures. The plates on the under 
side are divided by two lines of suture, which 
run, the one longitodinally through the 
nus of the body, the other traneverscly, 

Cy 


a loser 


shaped ee fuserted at the point 
whore ¢ 


would otherwise meet. There 
are thus five plates at the lower or belly 
part of the animal, They are all thick! 

tuberculated outaide with wart-like promi- 
nenees; the inner present appearances In- 
dicative of a buny structure. © plates on 
the upper side are more numerous and more 


difficult to describe, just as Ht would be difi- ° 


cult to describe the forms of the various 
stones which compose the ribbed and pointed 
roof of a Gothic cathedral, the arched ridge 
or hump of the back requiring. in « some- 
what similar way,a peuilas form and ar- 
rangement of plates. se apex of the ridge 
is covered hy « strong hexagunal plate, fitted 
epon it lke a ane er belinet, and which 
nearly corresponds in plawr to the flat cen- 
tral part uf the under dde. There runs 
asound Hoa oberder of variously-formed 
plates. that dimiuich in eize and lucrease in 
number tuwanis the head, and which are 
ecparsted, hike the pleces of a dlesectedd map, 
fv decp sutures. they all present the tu- 
terculated surface. “ are placed in 
front, om @ prominence much lower than the 
roof like t vf the back ; the mouth sceme 
to have opened, as fp many Aches, in the 
edge of the creature's soul, where a line 
running sleng the back would bieect a line 
anteel p along the belly ; bat Usie part bs love 
perfectly shown by my specimens than any 
aber. The twu arms ae paddies are placed 
6 far forward as to give Lhe beady a diag 

wthwmate and decapitated appearance. 
‘roan the ehuulder to the elbow, if I mar 
tingdoy the tering, there de a ewelling mue- 
cular apprarspee, ap in the human arm; 
the part below js Maltered wm 6s tu revetniie 
the bade cf an ver, and it terminate: in « 
strung charpy pulnt The tall -- the ane leg on 


which, ae exhilated tn one of my epectinens, 


PTERICHTUYS, cf WINGED FItit. 
A fadi genus of flak found te the Old Red 
Patehetime ty Mer Hugh Miler, amt de- 
wervind by bien te hie paging SaAnledab> 
earth. ~ Imagine.” ware he. “the figure of 
& mh redeiy drawn in biack on 8 gray 
ervonted, Che tered cul off Ber the eleosiders, 
the enue spemed af full, me in the attitute uf 
eubenmbing, Ua leeds tethers long User other | 
wee, ond merruwing fran the chet dven: 
wards: ome of Dec ings cut away at the hip 
pecmt, wad tha iter, a if to preverve the 
echo, placid dafectis warker the expire nf 
Lia Gyre. wtuch it servis te seppert. fuck, | 


‘gS a Bret gleten, bo the appearance of the | 


founds. «Tha tnat? wee of tery sunsiderabic | 
degils, perigee thie sews deep perjpuribomally 
frues bk te brome Unen Use beady of the 


, darivdee , the wader part was Mat. the upper 
ne 


aude 
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the eresture swentue te stand -- teat cnentes~ 
abie length, more than equal tea thind af the 
enitee Aguee, ard of an angular form, the 
bese repre naling the part etlached ty (he 
tawty, aud the ages ita terminate. 21 was 
cuvered with emall tuberruletesds rh ante ital 
pletes, the wales. and where the tatcrual 
Rractere be ebown, they are ag geraranree uf 


etrttctesied bene, with rib ike permaoceuns 
‘ Masng vul ata echarp angle“ age 
core hee leen masred by Agmesis. 2°) Molders, 


im tenes: of the eerurmplished enthar uf 
~ The (hid Red Sandstone.” 


PTERUCERAS. A genus of Me inuernns 
enimaeais inhatdiing the ladian (res The 
head ts fisrtilebed Cth 6 protects ant tou 
tenlecula, which eve ehint; the cree are 
Hunter) on fun Melke Jotiget Uhae tix ten 


time tat, 
ome 
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the centre of it; and they cut 
one another at right angles, were there not ; 
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tacula: foot amall. The shell is oblong ; 
spire amall; mouth terminated by a rather 
long canal; right lip dilated into several 
claws, aud having a sinus near the canal ; 





PETA CLAW RK (PI RNOCR EAB WOSMPIA,) 


operculum horny. The appearance these 
shells present at various periuds is strikingly 
different. When the animal ie young the- 
shell has no clawe; hut they graduatty make | 
their appearance, st firet in the form of short 
and open canals, which by degrees assume § 
the length aud curve of the adult and coin- 
pleted shell, and ultimately are cload u 
with shelly matter and become solidified. 
The number of claws varses in different spe- 
cice: in some they arc straight and smooth ; 
in others they are numerous, but small ; 
whilst many have these appendages very 
much curved seme of them crhibit the 
most beautifal colours on their internal 
surface. Our cut represents Verecerus acur- 
pre. the Desin’s Craw. 


} 

PTFRODACTYLUS. The name given 
to a genus of extinct Reptiles, which sre 
supposed frown their structure to hare occu- 
pied that share in the economy of nature 
which ie at present asalgned to the Bats and 

} Inectiyerous Blede Frum the size and 
form of the poatertor extremities, the Prere- 
| dactylas seenw to have been able to walk 
| and perch npon them, after the manner tf 
birds and by using both ite anterior anid 
peaterion Hibs it could probably walk and 
tlipb on pokes and cliffs, like Hate and 
{ S.sands. . They have been firund in the lisse 
' apd oolite formations, greatly varying in 
| size, and generally teimgled with the re- 
{ auaine of Dragun- fice, tles, and other 
{  inercte. 

It appears that the opinions of = philo- 
| exphere with megan ts the trae nature of 
| tide eatinet animal were vacivus ant com- 

tre@b tory, until ihe reascniags uf the great 
Y Prench Naturmlist ewelved thts gvedigical 
| verale, oo" Behehbt." save Cavier, “after 
) heaving butit, ae tt were, the animal before 
[ aac eyee, an Ahatoe! which, in He omteobagy, 
, feos He teeth tethe emiiof ite caawa, uffers 
ety the chatacters 7 the Saurians , mor can 
i ower doubt that tho characters cateted in 
{Ha integurne mts ats aff puarte-~ in ile wales, 
fio sbreuiation, iis general organe fat 16 
Was at the cane Line ap animal provided 
woth the means of Bight... which. when a- 
thoaary. could net hate made roach wee of 
ite anterior extremities even ff it dh met 
keep them alwaye fiubled, a¢ béntis hong ticts 
> wings, ~ which nevertheless might tee iss 
. wnall anteria Bagers to enageed Heel Erue. 


| the bratches of Urees, but whien af roel tun 
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have been ordinarily on ita hind feet, like 
the birds oan 5 and, also like them, must 
have carried its neck auh-erect and curved 
hack wards, « that its enormous head should 
not interrupt ite equilibrium.’ Dr. Buck~- 
land, whose attention has been especis!! 
directed to the examination of extinct anf- 
mals, dwells at considerable length on the 
med habits and character of the Ptero- 
dactylus , and exclaims,” Thus, like Mitton’s 
flend, all-qualified for all services and all 
elements, the creature was a fit companion 
for the kindred reptiles that ewarmed in the 
seas or crawled on the shores of a turtulent 
janet. With flocks of such-like creatures 
ying in the alr, and shoals of no jess mon- | 
estrous I: hthyceauri and Plesisauri swarm. | 
ing in the ocean, and gigantic crucodiles j 
and tortuises crawling on the shores of the 
pritneval lakes and rivers, alr, sea, and land | 
tnuet have been strangely tenanted in these 
early periods of our infant world.” 


PTEROGLOSSUS, [See ARacari.} 


PTEROMYS, or FLYING SQUIRREL. 
(See Sgcinenc} 


PTERONARCYS. A genne of Neurop- 
fers tirat dewriled by Mr. Newman. It is 
aliied to Paxca: the finest species, /terunar- ' 
cys reyatio, ice native of Canada and other 
more nerthern parts of North America. — 
Mr. Barnetatn,e@ gentleman belonging ty the | 
Mudeon'’s Bay Company's serviee, and who ; 
lina gmid mouch attention to Natural Hist 
especially & that part of it which regar 
insects, Inentions in hie netes that the 1 
cies of this genus shun light, conce ; 
themeiver during the day under stones fn ; 
damp places, and appear on the wing et | 
nightiall, wher the air is charged with 
taeisture But the mor remarkable fact 
connected with this insect is the discorery 
by Mr. Newport, of persistent branchia in 
the perfect state; in the larva, and. it is | 
telieved. in the pupe state, the insect lives . 
cunstantiy in the water; and in ordinary ' 
statcs of the stmomphere, such branchia : 
weld be no longer necessary. but in this 
case their continuance would wem a peculiar . 
prurtecn of Nature suited to the damp at- 
mosphere in which it lives. — Mr. New 
olwerving, hat "the functiun of branchia, | 
ar aquatic organs ts equaiiy well perfurmed 
ja the open ale as in water, s0 long as the alr 
ie charped with a sufficiency of fluid to pre- , 
wre thee organsina healthy state.” We 
cagetily look for an elaborate memulr on Uhie . 
Sdomaious occurrence frum Cie pen of our } 
Mest taiehted comparative snatumist in Lbe | 
Held uf arueniated avimals, } 


PIERUPODA. The name of a clas of 
Mollie animals, particularly distin- 
nishet hy the posemion af roof fin- : 
ike organs, of wings, consisting of a natatory 
expansion of the mantle on cach side af the 
neck, by the aid of which they are rapidly 
rope vled through the water. of them 
are a chelly covering ; others are anpro- 
sued with such a protection ; but wherever | 
it exists, 1 seldom ourers more than the { 
materion balfof the buddy, and is nfebebaseh t 
ight and delicate. The head of these -" 
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rately gregarious, Ther are found in the 
auth of Asia. the fadian Archipe! 
Japan, Madagaecer. and Anstraha. T 
RK scova. or Fox Rar. ¢ Pteroges Javcmens. 
Thiet species, wha h is a native of Java, ince- 
sure in the epiread of the aingy abunt Ove 
feet. Ther congregate in compantes, end, 
evieeting a latge tree for their reesrt, saepernd 
themearives br the claws af their hind Hibs 
f the oaked branches, affording to the 
stranger a very singuiar spectacie - in sheet, 
tc @ pete wraecust med to tei halite, 
ther might be readily mictahen fur fruit of 
» large sine sosprndcd from the teanches. 
Ther thos pam the greater portion wl Ube 
day is elewg . but soon after sanert tle 
gredusiiy quit their bok’, and purvws their 
rurturnas Bight on quest of fend ‘They 
direes thet: conser, ways Dy. ffovsticis. by an 
mowiting feetimed, to the frente, villages, 
and p.entalions, otrasboning lorcalcuiatie 
sroerhicf, altacking amd dewouring tdi - 
wiseby wen kind of frat. fry the 
abo bdant and werful conus pot. which saur- 
feuds the dwelimg of the teranest pra- 
aanicy, fo the rece ead most dilate prv- 
ductoo@e which are cultivated with care by 
princes eed chicte af dintiovtbm. The fight 


w the & be show aed stead), pornued 
im » sfreaghs 2 ond capable A iung ovo- 
Lh eT. 


PTILINOPUS A gemos of brauwtifasl 
Yerkes teonging $0 the Crdanedatie farsily. 
orate gre whey whieh on natues of Ame- 
trecte end thers dasibeted ss07 the Posdaen 
ate Pudiyreeian ieaseta The one ee ere 
eisai fo Gewmcrviee Dee Renee meuerd by M7. 
frould, be comnpisnvent fo My &s adnecm, Ube 
ce etarpiog maletalig, 


Pescstcrts Searseown, oF Sw ciwens’s 
Prvey Basan Tie bind hee by tom 
autie we heee comedcetesdd ge Pretend wet 
ar ae m tore HKD oe the fd weedes piney - 
oud Yael $62 Senoned ome cts trescesd, by Caan: 
Petes Ves. Ded Uses poarod chasentere 
eetievoent.a Andiercat bu cvemebitate wo dedi tet 
Geena “Pita sate tera wand tanie y eperp <7 den 
we. te, ee ug ded # pe am Groat wiih @ 
aig of Lnght yeriow , of te neck 
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tingulshable. 
PTILACERCTS. A genveof mammaiis 


Hed 10 Pupusa, and remarkable for tis tall 
on each side, at tbe end, tike « 


a 
a 
| 
4 


al 
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in February, 1648, by Mr. Gray. in a paper 
reed at the Zasulag! Sartety. The oniy 
os Priveciacts Lown, eas tua ter 
e. Low from Berneo. As that gentlemen 
hae lately returned to we may ¢x- 

. pet from him shortly, an acevunt uf the 
te of this very curivus animal. 


PTILOGONYS, A genus of Pamerine 
Rinks, the teet known epecies of which te 
Pripasaste Amwiraren, foand in Hayti, 
daneica, ke... anal there called the Saoitaire ; 
remathatele fur tte singulariy clear, ebew, 
amd melalivns mien Te be cight inches in 
length, acd tte wings expanded matics lew 
than oe faut: the upper 
be bluc- grey: wing quills biack with gray 
eee, Ube Laewe of the Intech 
white, lreast ashy-gray. paler 


eyierce 


anges 
quill, This remarkable genus was described | 
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pe om the plumage | 
\s 


seth i 


tad bisek > sen! ead wnder Leil coverts rusty - 


orange tell theck : feet bright fied vines, 
claws black. 
which be taken forum Mr. Cinneee's charting 
werk, converses a lively iden of thie eseet 
wisn] ket. 
of lay bight are peroederd, even while the 


masts bang mer the heests, thee minstrels 


The fullewing deerrigtion, . 


“Ae smd ap the Arvi inills alias | 


are heard pouring fourth their wild otro tn | 


6 copeert of inet 
ered Dhe Ube we of the harnonbes of miwessel 
fiavwns, 1b bs the eweeteet, Uae moet eciemn, 
and twit uhearthiy of ell the wieailand 
waouring I hase erer heard Tie befty jo- 
cally, the ciowd- capt beighte to which ablund 
the te ware bh odies comniniens, —— ar shit: 
fewnt fiom undinary sngiwg: tind tp 

aod cuitiested ficbls, ~ cambine with tbe 
sxtesnmity sf the mruete to eaciie enanething 
like devsA} mal aemisliva.s = ‘The Rates are 
witered sbeety med distinetiy, 
evangely measured exactness. Though fs 
fe orhbuen thes the tded 62 ees. 1 ean wesvely 
te sab tu be plitery. ormee Ut respi y cinge 
elves. buiin harmuss of eiscert with mane 
hes! dosea Ae chanting in Ube ease gicn 
CRcmabcrtemiiy BA earikes cosh atetes ones mm aed: 


'tEliliows Gambinatien ul poise, ae be fern 


tr 


@ portent fume = The tive cf rneerietl 
singin teta. ie thai of the ora tapes 

quer te carsuted with the tut per fexd 
seed 88 ocgaelts the may« ame ming mm: 
donee, ated ime ree the erm of enter: 
fedet, with aff Che gett depres un @ pete tend 


_ teeedeaan. Bon mneknces, fives the brag j 
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Of tecubadun fis either begun or near.”’ 


bead and sutcane, ane sen reesine 


plumage bel 
as hence ‘the name 
is so sweet-throated, so flexib ite 
and #0 soft in ite warblings, that those 
once hear {t become somewhat measu 
thetr pralens of the Nightingale. The notes 
of its song are lengt 
amisrere. Whilst it sings It does not seem 
to draw breath; bot {t rests a double time 
hefore it recommences, and this alternation 
of singing and resting will be continued for 
two hours.” The mare account Mr. 
Gone derived from his ornithological friend 
Mr. Hill: and afier he had proved their 
neral correctness by auricular obecrvation, 
e hazards the very probable conjecture, 
that ° these trac mehwies are ‘uliar to the 
nuptial season, and indicate that the pet 
n 
the speclinens which he dissected he found 
no Ineets ; they were evidently baccivornus, 
their stomachs being full of the green berries 


. 


of the phmento. 


PTILONORITYNCHUS. 
Bow xx-Btep. 


{See Satix- 


ic PARADISEUS. (See Ririz 
BBE, 
PTILOTIR. A genns of birds found in ' 


Australia. Among the «pecice particularised | 


by Mr. Gould, we mas silude to the Privo- 
Tis Oenatres, a bbed of Western Austra- 
lie, [tis found among eon trees, searching 
for tneecta, pollen, and saccharine Juices. 
Jt has a loud, ringing. and not unpleasing 
sound, canadangdy poured forth. Its nest, 
which fe neat, amall, open, and cup-shaped, 
is generally suspended from a horizontal 
forked Yranch; and Je composed of fine 
vegetable fibres and grasses matted together, 
with spiders’ webs, an! sumeti¢nes wool. 


Prot Parser «. 
fe ales an inhabitant of Western Australia, 
badiiatinguished by ite nute — loud and shrill, 
like the sporteman’s pea-whistle, continued 
without interinisson for @ great length of 
tine. 


PTINIDE. A family of Caleopterous in- 
eects, comprising s rather extensive groups, 
whirh, though small ba size, are of very de- 
atrisctise pits. The tudy bs of ap oval or 
sulevilndric form, generally shart and ob- 
tase at cach cn. bead small; antenne 
long, and Miiform of serrated ; mandibles 
amall, palp! shurt; land Ave-jointed, and 
occastonatiy very bros. 
they counterfeit death by withdras ing bhatt 
their 


Baume species are fonad in old houses, 


lege. 


‘ polten paling», dumpe of decayed Crees, Ke... 
which thet iarve perfurate in every dirce 


tien ; other feed upon colie Uns af dried 


; plants, shine of ineocts, ac. w liblet utha rs 
attack cur household furniture, books, Re... 


in short, there ate sume 


which will devour 


eee ae 





This bird, which . 


When touched, . 


te eats ee ome ae ee mete 
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hened out like those of th 
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tip, while others terminate In three joints, | 
abruptly thicker and longer than the pre- 

celing joints; the mandibles are short, - 
thick, and tusthed. All theee insects are of | 
omall size; and their colours are always | 
obscure, and but slightly variegated. Ptinue | 
Sur, the — here fgured. has the antenns | 
inserted below the eyes, and the body is 

obleng. Ther frequent houses, and 

cially granaries. heir larvw devour d ; 
plants, and the prepared dry skins of ani- | 
mais. The anteans of the males are longer | 
than thuee of the females, and in many spe~ . 
' ches the latier are winglese. 


PUFFEN. (Fratrcreula Arctica.) The 
PufBn belongs to the enb-genus Fratrrendia: 
and is abuaut twelve inches long. It has « 
very large singular looking bill, which has. 
, the appearance of a sheath slipped over both | 
‘ wrandibles ; it is curved towards the puint, 
compressed vertically, and transversely fur- 
rowed on the sides: the chin and checks are 
white, bordered with gray. the latter much 

wufied up with feathers, which make the 
fread look large and round. The crown af ; 
the head and upper part of the plumage are 
black. and a collar of the same colour cn- 
circles the neck : the under parts are white 
and the legs are orange. The Puffin can dy 
with great rapidity when ounce Upon the 
wing. In tenipestucue weather it takes 
shelicr in the hutes of caverns snd rocks, or 
In these made by the rabbit ou the beach, 
where tt sits dozing, in snug security, till 
the return of calm weather; for they are 
unable te brave the storm. They live ch 
upon stusll crustaceans, sea-weed, &e., as it 
. be said ; Dut it bs evident, from the structure 
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and great 
able to crush and pluck ont other hinds 


whitish-coloured egg in a hole dug out and 


formed in the ground, by her mate and her- 
by the 


eelf, or in one ready made 





GOWAN PEPER. Ghat aA  t A ame tra | 


which ther casily didodge. Puffins are met 


‘with on almcet ‘all the rocky cliffs on the 


cewasts Of Cireat Britain and Iiclamd. and en 


. Many of the wurruunding islands, in immens 
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wumbers, They are gregaria and migra- 
tory. They hatch their young carly in 
July: foom which time tal aboat the micile 
of August ther are emplotvat in nurturing 
and reanng their brood : which being dane, 
the whole company leaves Une breeding- 
place. a ite rute to cther regivns, 
more gulted to their fulure crigencies. 


PUFFINVS. A genas of web. footed binds 
silted to the Petrele. The nostrils have se- 
parate openings, and the end of the lower 
mandible is bent duwnwards. 

Qur British species. which is called the 
Maves Pere. and smetimes the Suran- 
WagTee or Sekank  J*finsse cnaglursm), has 
the wings longer than the tail: it is of a 
black culuur abote, and ie white beneath, 
the sides of the neck being freckled with 
tdack and white. It arrives at ite breeding 
places in March. and gencrally leaves in 
August. They breed on the Isic of Man in 
rebbut-holes, in the Scilly Islands, and fo 


different parts of Reotland. The young are . 


fai. and sought after by the inhabitants, wh 
ealt them and cat them with potatoes aad 
cabbage : the feather aleo arc collected. 
Ancther closely allied and widely distributed 
apecios is 

The Sorry Perect. (Puffiaes mar) is 
men tionnd brone of our foyagr rs as frequent - 
ing erme of the tufted, greasy parts of the 
feath Mea belaods in neteniohing numbers 
It is Krrown thet Chee: birds make burrows in 
the ground. like ratetais, that they lay one or 
two courmotue cxge in Chow holes, aud bring 
Up thete young Ubere Ie the evening they 
cume in from sea. having Ubeir stomachs flied 
with « gristincus eubstance gathered from 
the waves and thie they eject into the thruats 
of thelr offering, of retain for their own 
nourishawnt. scomding to cireumsdances. 
A little after sunt. the air at Preservation 
Island usd to be darkened with theis 


a 


Whe Creasury of Patural Wistory 
strength of their hill, chat they are 


ehell-fieh. The female deposits her single 


rabbite, 
-{ cured. by sendi 


; PULMOGRADA. 
i PULMONARIA. 


haba we ee 
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numbers; and it was generally an hour be- 
fore their equabblings ceased, and overy ono 
had found its own retreat. These birds are 
about the size of a phreon, and when skinned 
and dried in smoke we thought them pas 


gable food. Any quantity could be pro- 
people on shore in the 


evening. sole process was to thrust in 
the arm up to the shoulder, and selze them 
briskly ; but there wan some danger 


fresping a enake at the buttom of the burrow, 
stead of a Petrel, 

Capt. Sir Jaunces Clark Ross, in his Voyage 
ae. w the Antarctic Regions. observes that 
when fn lat. 47° 17 B. long. 58° 3 EB. “ we 
were accompanied on our course by many 
of the great Albatros, and the large dar 

1 Petrel, and etill more numeroualy by the 
speckled Cape Pigeon | Dapton cepensia) and 
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| Stormy Petrel, of two or three diferent kinda, . 


: These binds added a degree of cheerfulness 


j strongly witn the dre. and unvarying stiil- 
‘ noss of the tropical mgion, where net a eca- 
bind is to be seen, except only in the vicinity 


{ toour solitary wanderings, which contrasted | 


ee 


of its fow ecatiored islets, which bs the mure | 


remarkable where the vocan abounds eo plen- 
tifully with creatures G¢ fur their fued. (8 

, Taararaiuows.) 

' PPG (MOTHS) A name Li Maer by 
collectors to various species uf Moths of the 
qenws Aagutheces. 


PULEX. (Ree Fasa.} 
[See Acalurna.} 


fiat - Tike 


sa net terminating tu pincers ; 
and the Pv. 


atl, or Roorpiona gad their 
allies, having very large palpi. which terini- 
sate in pincers. (See Anactxiva.} 


* PULMONEA;: of PULMONATA, 
name of an order af Gasteropudous Mollusea, 
comprehending thuse which breathe air, to 


{ The name of an order | 
of she Ararkmada, or Spiers, having email | 


The . 


Sled — ee ee 
een wore: 
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which the bloud le exposed while circulating | 


through e vescular nciwork which Hnee the 
internal surface af the bronchial cavity. 
Although the greater part of the Mollucocs 
of this order Live on land, some are aquatic | 
but these are obliged to come onally 
@w the surface to breathe. They all feed 
upon vegetables, and many of them do aw 
exclusively: but sane are extremely vora- 
chou These without a shell, commanly 


known as Slugs, comstitute the family samea- 


‘cin. Those which have a shell, viz. the 
Snails and thelr allies, cunstit{ute the family 


Uetscrmr, 
PUMA. (Friis conerntor.) This animal, 
“which fs the largret of the feline species 
found in A:erica. and has sometimes been 
termed the American Lion, fe abcvalt fire 
feet from nose tu tail; the tail lteclf mea- 
suring exmewhal mvure than two feet and a 
half The Puma ts of « broenish red colour, 


' 


rn a me ee, 


whh email patches of rather o deeper Unt, | 
which are only observable in certain lights, | 


and dleaepprar cutively se the animal ad- 
vances in > the treast, beily, and inskirs 
of the thighs are of a reddish-ash colour ; 
the lowes jaw and throat entirely white; 
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and the tall of a dusky ferruginous tinge, 
with a black tip. When at a mature age, 
however, its general colour is a silvery 
fawn. The Pyma was formerly found in 
most ge of the American continent, and 
fe atill numerous in South America; but 





PUMKA, ~{ TILIA CONCOLON,) 






' the advance of population In the north has 
rendered it scarce. I¢ le a savage and de- 
structive anima), poeessing all the watchful 
caution of the cat kind; and although it 
generally confines ite attacks to the smaller 
, quadrupeds, it will sometimes attack those 
: Of large size and strength. When domesti- 
' cated, (ae it da occasionally,) ite manners 
‘ clusely reaemble thuoee of the commen cat, 
| showsng its fondness at being carcaed by 
_ the eame kind of gentle purring. It can 
climb trees with 
‘ watch the opponiuiity of springing on such 
. animale as happen to pass beneath. In the 


ting ite depredations. It is asserted that 
the Puma always kills its prey by springin 

. on the shoulders, and then drawing bac 

. the head with one of ite paws, uatil the ver- 
tebre break. 


' PUNDIB. The local name in Oxfard- 
_ Shire and the adjacent counties for an oolite 
| fossil belonging to the genus Terebratula. 


PUPA. A genus cf Mollusca. which de- 
: Five thel. name from the resemblance of the 


PFOA EF 
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shell in shape to the pr 





or chryealis of an 


_ Animal like the Helix. 

| PURPLE EMPFROR (BUTTERFLY? 
| A name given by insect collectors to Butter- 
|: @ies of the spectes .tyerturce drs. 

| PURPLE GRACKLE. [See Qriscanrs.) 
PURPURA. A genus of Mollusca, found 
Most abundantly ta the ecae of warm cli- 


mates, where the shells attain « very large 
aban. They are thick and oval, cither smooth 


! or tuberculated ; spire short, A few species | 


/ are met with in Europe, chiefly found on or 
near the sca shores. It was from the /*ur 
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reat facility, and will: 


, day-tune, however, it is seldom seen, the . 
night being the thme it selects for commit- . 


insect. The shell fe cylindrical ; splre long. ; 


pero patula, as le supposcd, that the Ruman ; in general, long and slightly hairy. For ; 
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purple dye was obtained. There are very 
many recent species, and « few fossil. 


PUSS MOTH. (See Ceruna Vixot.a.) 


PYCNOGONUM. A genus of Crustacea 
helonging to the group Podoscmata, and 
forining as \t were a connecting Iink with 
the Arachnida or Spiders, with which some ' 
naturalists used to clase them. There are | 
several genera helonging to the same group, . 
all of which are oe. se animals : 
conceal themacives among ses-weeds and 
corallines, and under stones; and they are 
not sntres ently dredged in deep water. 
Their motions are very slow, so t their 
prey must be either dead animal matter or | 
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living animals as sluggish as themselves. 
They are said to live chiefly on the animals | 
of bivalve shells, and on minute insects and | 
worms. The species here figured, #. Nittorale, 
is not uncummen on our coasts ; by Linnseus 
: $t was believed to be parasitic on whales. 
The female. Dr. Johnston informs us, carries 
her innumerable ova, enveloped in a broad . 
! square gelatinous membrane or apron, under | 
the body between the legs. where they are 
; attached in front to a pair of filiform jointed 
i organs. M. Kroyer has lately published in- 
; teresting descriptions and figures of the me- 
ij tamorphoses of this and the allied rma. 
| They would seem to be sfter and larger- . 
, bodied proportionally than in the perfect 
_ state. in which it is represented in the above 
, Brure. 
PYRALID. A family of Lepidopterous 
tnsecta, mouerate in extent, belunging to the 
general section HMerexcctaa. The ies 
are of a small size, having a alender and 
elongated pals : the antenna are simple, or 
bot stightly ciliated in the males; the labrum 
j and nyandibles small: the labial palpi often 
? geeatly clungated and porrected, but occa- 
_sionally recurved ; the head is sometimes 
furnished with a pair of ceelli; and the 
j thurax never crested. The wi are of 
{moderate sice, and zenerally placed in a tri- 
‘ angular furm during repose, the anterior | 
} anes being slightly angulated at the tip: 
the legs are ordinarily very Jong, especially © 
i the fure pairs. the coxuw of which are nearly | 
-asloug asthe tibia, thereby indicaging the 
‘ great activity of movement so frequently 
texhibtted by these insects. Owing to the 
ture lega of some of the species being orua- 
mented with fascicles of hairs capable of 
expansion, they have received the name 
,“fan-fouted mouths. The caterpiliars are, | 
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’ the moet they have only three, but 
: @ometines four pairs of ventral feet. 
» The ere Hypren and ite allics are the 
n the family: the apecics are found 
fa and aniongst low herbege ; the 
| daeee pairs cd vontrel Reet aad the otvantls 
: re of ventra rah s 
peal sarah ee ht cocoon fn a loaf rolled 
ap by the larva. spectes of Pyraueta ; 1. 
. vy are gaily coloured inecets, which 
; vent hedges. and reve) In the sunshine, 
hovering over grassy spota, but immediately 
eettiing as soun as the sun fis overclouded ; 
whilst those of Apdrocumpa and its allice 
_ frequent aquatic planta, upon which the 
i darver feed. 





! PYRALIS. A genusof Py ralidous Moths, 


' one epecies only of which deserves potice, as! 
its caterpiilar sometimes greatly nyares 
weveral different sorts of 


the Cannaca-Gaunnn snack Morn 
4 Pyrealis fortcahss. The head, back, and 
upper wings of the Moth are hazel brown, | 
and brownish geld: the antenna light ‘ 
brown; the shdumen and under wings | 
whith. On the upper wings are two dis, 
(inet and two faint deep rast) brown aires. ‘ 
The under wings hare a brownish-yellow ; 
curved tine, towards the outer . Breadth. | 
one inch. The dret brood fics in May, and 
the second in Auguea. The caterpl bo 
found tn May and June. and Use secon! . 
thm in Septerater and October. I. 

f a light teewn head. aad a yellowish | 
oly, Wh bdechish stripes running : 

sepa rend and blackish dots, having fine 
white tio between, and white incense and , 
direction, Ite be about caght lines. | 
Whee then caterpiilars are numeruus, they | 
dv important damage fo Ube cabbage tribe | 
and huve-redieb =| There $s ecarcely ans 


4 
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dsately. 


PYRAMIDELLA. A penase of Molluews, | 
wih poets bude egeral ehelia, fornd in the 
Indian ef Asmecwcan ewes, erred of whitch | 
Utscee are both reewnt ened fameli egies, The : 
abet 96 pirarnsde:, exmceth, armel polkas’ 
gare heag, podtend, aad comygeect of naire: | 
rune Shuts; oulet Hip momee fel ¢ 4 2 
colnenedie lortevus, with erveral f1bs. } 


PVROCCHROIDE A family of wall 
Coeqeernves tuseeta, footed tn the epeing and ° 
ears poact of the mummers The frat port | 
of the tneds be aactow end Bal. with tie neck 
Aselinert, mtoad the tune wub-vebbesiee | Chery 
am geortelie gebly ccmtd aod erties tn 
dais Rag ht. tert fecyment peeves eed Browse. - 
few: fan tara oft bound wadet the bere of | 


tiewe aad te gutter @oeek he omy Mritheh , 
geaee bs Pyrurhous, tutingesbed by ite pase : 


ad. cuskvnad . 


PV ROMEL ANS A gemw cf Circebeshe, | 


thetingaet bp the Ane t0d aed tied | 
ener sdat uM Chee pl watongis 


PUA MA The mecte ghewe bo crete 


{ Qeeigemond Aeredsene, trevateethe for thei . 
, Sart ty te Semkle wadbibe: Shae tear ag Fab, 
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PYRULA. <A common and numero 
nus of Mollusea, chiefly fund In the In- 
fan Ocean and Red Bea. The shell fs bacce 
and pear or ele 
sometimes Mattoned ; aperture wide. te mi- 
nating ino long, open canal; outer lip tin; 
columella emooth; operculum horny. In the 
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British Musrum is a spreitmen of a Pornla 
two thet appranm ty have grown with 
perfect regularity untli the formation of ifs 
ast half whorl, which iethrown consideraldy 
tours than half an jnch vul uf tle pooper 
position by e group cf barnaricn. Thew 


, shells had probabiy attached tf. cmertiyce ti 
’ the beck of the Jyewdr at an carlin atage, 


and as the Jetser lead tnercaard bn ser at 
length tried the place that ehouid have len 
occupied ty the inner lig. which, on mreting 
with thie buterruption, diverged feiss ate 
courw, and wae Ubroen uter the barpas.ce. 
Had the eheli ont teen taken tutii e eter 
perhet, Uhere can be biltie dhabt that toc 
anise!) euaid hare at length destroyed foe 
bernacies, and moaspdesedy hidden Uren fin 
vrew, aithuugh i weal appear Wiel 1: ‘and 
et the poswees bo pem.ve tesa be alse) coon 
while they tetained their vitally. 
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more tender-hearted than the rest, begged 
the life of the fowl. I had no sooner, how- 
ever, introduced my arm with that benevo- 
lent intention, than throwing back its head, 
and unwinding its body froin its prey, ‘ the 
spirited, sly snake,’ as Milton would have 
termed it, darted at my hand with the great- 
est veld yi and held me fast withdte teeth, 
by the ball of the thumb, nor was {¢ without 
some trouble that I was able to extricate 
myself, owing tw the fact that the long, 
sharp, curved teeth of a serpent al! potut 
backwards. Sore time after this event the 
death- warrant of the reptile was scaled, 
and [ appointed myself his executioner.” 


QUADRUMANA. The name of an order 
of Mammalia, characterized by the four 
limbs belng each terminated by « hand; as 
the Ape, boun, &c. The term each 
rumana, or four-haundedl, does not, how- 
ever, correctly apply to afl the snimals thus 
1 designated; the thumb on the hands, or 


a reer ha pn aera, 


ee 


‘ wanting in the monkeys of the Western He- 
i misphere. There are very marked dif- 
ferences among the tribes of thie order, as to 
the degree Jn wluws they approach Mao in 
_ thelr general conformation , some of them 


- @tructure, aspect, and palit; whilst others 
are but little removed frum the ordinary 
Manimetia. 
life, ala», there is great variety. Some live 
solitarily or in pairs; but the bates 
portion congregute together: eome dwell un 
the ground or inhabit rocky heights, while 
others are altogether arborcal. and «pend 
their lives among the branchy {tiage uf the 
forest. The three families or tribes which 
this order Includes are thus distinguished : 
1. Simian e, Monkeys «of the (ld World; 2. 
Cenitum, Monkeys af the New World ; aud 3. 
Lawcrip.e, (he Lemur tribe. But the reader 
js referred to the words, Arn, (maxu- 


information applicable to 
® 


QUADRIVPENS. In thie famillar term 


clase of terrestrial autmale ; whoee cosential 
characters are -—~theat their bodies are cu- 
vered with hair, that they have four feet ; 
that the females are viviparous, or bring 
festh thelr young alive, aml that Uney 
' surkle them. 

Although the word Quadruped is not wed, 
in @ strict sonjugical eusr. as dodicative of s 
particular group of animals, yet a few ob- 
servations under this head. though trite, 
oF ear ti be nit wholly uncalled fur. Widely 
different from cach other as many of the 
genera arc, no one can fell to dotice how 
admirably adapted they all are by Nature 
fu) AN their respective stations Sume have 
Ube formed to support a vast unwiel:dty 
frame, and pumess neither flerihility nor 
beauty. ‘The Flephant and the Rhinocerve 
have Seas trembling pillare: they are net 
deatined to grureve other animale for their 
support; and, cemacious of thelr own su- 
pertae 
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Ovraxa, Pangos, Moxxnr, &c., for further , 
the particular | 
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| creation,” would svon become its most abject | 
* slave. i 


. fore extremities, being wholly or in part : 
i Zebra. kt te lew, however, than the Zebra, | 


. shorter. The head, neck. mane.and shoulders | 
bearing a strong resemblance to him in ° 


In thetr food and habite of - 


—e ne 


je cumprehended a large and moet important - 


strength, there are seme which they | 
fgtady to aruld. Deer, Hares, and other , greatly resembles the Partridge, but 
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animale whose safety ds on t, have 
slender legs, and are fos stil ig gpborsi 
from thelr pursuers by su swiftness. 
Beasts of prey have their armed with 
sharp and powerful claws; while, on the 
contrary, animals of peaceful habits gene- 
tally have hoofs. It le also ordained that 
those animals which are large and formida- 
ble produce but few at a time, while such as 
are small are extremely prolific: were it 
otherwise, many of the former would Bacar 

ulged 












for want of , and life would be in 
without the necessary means of subsistence 
Besides, did the Elephant or the Rhinoceros, 
the Tiger or the Lion, possess the same de- { 
gree of fecundity with the Rabbit, all the ; 
arte of Man would be unequal to the contest: . 
end he who now styles himecif™ lord of the : 













WAGGA. (Aninua peers) This ani- : 
mal is an inhabitant of the southern parts of | 
Africa, and bears a great resemblance to the 








with the hinder parts higher. and the ears 







are blachish brown, banded with white; the 
ground colour gradually becoming paler, and ; 
the bands lew distinet and diffused, as we | 
proceed along the back towards the rump, : 
which is gravish; the hind parts being rather | 
spetied than striped. The dorsal line is 

black, margined un each side with a white | 
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line : belly, tail, and legs whitish ; ears with i 
two irreguisr black bands and white tip. | 
The Quagea is a somal animal, vane a. 


' 
! 
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large troops, is much mere tractable ; 
the Zebra, and be saad to be occarivnally oved | 
at the Cape of Guaad Hope for dumestic pur- 

pers, Notwithstanding this mildness of | 
character when demecsticated. it is exeeed- | 
ingly fearless in its native plains, and ts 

even mid to be more than a match for the | 
Mywna, fighting desperately both with its - 
hoofs and teeth Though it inhahite the | 
wand parte of Africa, it never associates with | 
the Zebra. The Quagge has received a va- : 
riety of ames from authors: thus Pennant | 


terms it the Quncha, Masson the eas 55 ; 
an! Sparrman the (edaggo3.: & name, Ns 
(ire: observes, derived from its voice, which 
-caetnbles the barking of a dag. 

QUATS. ¢Coturnsix cvlgarss.) This ae : 
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their nests in coaneny about the beginning 
| or middle of April ; sometimes ten or fiftcen 
- pests being on the same tree. One of these 
- nests, taken frum a high pine tree, is now 
| before me. It measures full five inches in 
| Alameter within, and four in depth ; is com- 
, posed outwardly of mud, mixed with | 
' gtalkeand roots ofa knotty kind of grase,an 
lined with fine hent and horse hair. The 
_ eggs are five, of a bluish olive colour, marked 
with large spots and straggling streake of 
black and dark brown, also with others of a 
fainter tinge. They rarely produce more 
than one brood Inaseason. The trees where 
these birds build are often at no great dis- 
tance from the farm-houuse, and overlook 
the planiations: From thence they issue 
$n all directions, and with as much confi- 
, dence, to make their depredations among the 
surrounding fictds. as ifthe whole were in- 
tended for thelr use slune. Their chief 
attention, however, is directed t: the Indian 
corn in all ite progressive stages. As svon 
ae the dufant blade of this grain begins to 
take its appearance above ground, the 
_Grackiles hall the welcome signal with 
sercaina of peculiar satisfaction, and, without 
walting fur a formal invitation from the 
proprictar, descend on the fields and begin to 
pall up and regale themselves on the seed, 
seattering the green blades around. While 
ti.us cageriy eniployed, the vengeance of the | 
@un serretimes vrvertakes them; but these 
disasters are suun forgutten, aud those 


1— eho live to gct away, 
Returate steal another day. 


Abont the beginning of Angist. when the | 
young cars in their milky state, they ; 
are attackcd with scdoubled eagerness by | 
the Greckics and Redwings, in formidable 
and combined budtéa. They descend like a 
blackening, bab A tempest on the corn, 
aig off the external covering of twelve or 
fifteen coats of leaves, as dextrousty as if 
fone by the hand of man. and, having Isid | 
bare the car, Jeave litte behind ta the fariner 
but the cubs, and shriveted akina, that con- 
tained their favourite ture.” Abuut the! 
middie of November, {t apprars, Uicy move 
off towards the suuth, their winter resi 
being North and South Carolina, Ge |. 
&e. “Here wumervus bodies, collecting 
together from all quarters of the intenor 
and northern districts, and darkeniug the 
air with their numbers, sometimes from one 
congregated mulotude of many hundred 
thousands. A few miles from the banks of 
the Roanoke, on the ath of January, J inct . 
with one of thom profligiuas armies of 
Grackles, They rowe trum the surrounding 
fields with a noiew like thander, and, dewend- 
ing on the length of road befure me. cornered 

‘$0 and the fences completely with black, 

‘ and when they again rose, and, after a few 

evolutions, descended on the skirts of the 

high-thmbered woods, at that (ime deatitute - 

of leaves, three produced a met singular and , 

striking effect; the whole trees for a con- 

siderable eatent, from the top to the luwest 
branches, eceming aa if bung in rmvorning | 
thelr nutes aad eevamnlag the meanwhie 
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cataract, but in more musical cadence, ewell- 
ing and dying away on the ear, 
to the fluctuation of the breeze. In Ken- 
tucky, and all along the Mississippi, from ite 
Juucture with the Ohio to the Balize, I 
found numbers of these birds, so that the 
Purple Grackle may be cunsidered as a very 
qecrst inhabitant of the territory of the 
Jnited States.” That they are great de- 
atroyers of corn, there can be no doubt ; but 
it must not be forgotton that they are also 
particularly destructive to alinost all the 
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noxious worms, grubs, and caterpillars, that | 


infest the fields, which, were they allowed 
to multiply unmolested, would svon comsume 
nine-tentha of all the production of the 
cultivator’s labour, and desolate the count 
with the miseries of famine. The Purple 
Grachle is twelve inches jung and cighteen 
in extent; on a slight view seems wholly 
black, but placed near.in a goud light, the 
whole head, neck and breast, appear of a 
rich glossy ateel blue. dark viviet, and silky 
green; t wings and other parts of the 
plumage refiecting these and varigus other 
glowes in a greuter ur less degree. 


RABBIT. (Lepwa cuniculus.) This ani- 
mal belongs to the Lepurwie, cr Hare tribe, 
aud is a native of most of the temperate and 
warmer parts of the old continent, but is not 
found very far north: neither was it originally 
a native of Britain, but js eaid to have been 
intentuced from Spain. In structure the 
Rabbit very much resembles the Hare, but 
may be readily distinguished from it by its 
smaller size, its shorter can and hind segs, 
and the almence of the black lip to the ears. 
In ite hubita it is extremely differcnt from 
that animal; being unable to ontstrip ite 
enemies in the chase, it seeks ite safety and 
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finds shelter by burrowing in the : 
and. instead of leading a wilitary life, ite 
mauner arr eminrotly social. ¢ fecun- 
dity of Rabbits is truly astonishing: they 
will breed seven times in one year, and 
perhage bring forth cight cach time ; and, 
vl a supposition that this happens regulariy 
fur four years, a single patr would im that 
OQime rmultply to bain. We should, 
however, add that although this ls pomible, 
euch extraurlinary fertility is not very pro- 
hable. When the time of parturition draws 
near, the female forms @ se e barrow, 
more intricate than the onlinary ane, and 
lines it at the bottom with a of her own 
fur the young are born blind, and very 
wastily core with hair; and for nearly 
wi weeks ehe continues to suckle them. 
During thle perisl the female is seldom 
tidted by the male; but aa suan ase the 
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he seems anxious to acknowledge and caress 


em. 

“ In sandy heaths, coveredwith large bushes 
of furze,’”’ says Mr. Bell, “ Rabbits often 
multiply to a great extent; as the soil is 
easily removed, and the dense furze affords 
a secure cover to their retreat, and a whole- 
some, ready, and never-failing food ; for 
the young tops of the plants are found con- 
stantly eaten down, and the bushes present 
the appearance of a solid mass, with the 
surface even and rounded, as far as the 
Rabbits can reach them standing on their 
hinder legs. They make extensive inroads, 
however, upon corn-fields and plantations, 
in which they do considerable mischief by 
devouring the newly-sprung corn, and bark- 
ing the young trees. They generally retire 
witnin their burrows during the day, coming 
abruad about twilight to feed..... The 
rapid multiplication of the Rabbit would 
soon render it one of the greatest scourges of 
our agriculture, were it not, on the one hand, 
destroyed by numerous birds and beusts of 
prey, and on the other, sought by man as an 
article of food, and on account of its fur, 
which is used for various purposes. The 
supply for this latter object would, however, 
be wholly unequal to the demand, were our 
furriers dependent upon the produce of our 
country only. Hundreds of thousands of 
Rabbit-skings are annually imported here 
from Germany, and other parts of the north- 
ern and middle districts of Europe, where 
a aa of Rabbits are bred for this purpose.” 

n its wild state the colour of the Rabbit's 
fur is grayish brown, paler or whitish on the 
under aes ; its tail black above, and white 
beneath; but when domesticated, as every 
one knows, it varies greatly in colour ; being 
gray, reddish-brown, or black, more or less 
mixed with white; and often perfectly 
white. In England, Rabbits are reared 
either in warrens or in hutches: the best 
situations fur the former are sandy hills, on 
which the juniper is thickly planted, as the 
leaves of this shrub are eagerly eaten by 
these animals, and impart a delicate and 
aromatic flavour to the flesh. The clean- 
liness of hutches should be particularly 
attended to; otherwise their inhabitants 
will be sickly, and Rabbit-breeding turn out 
a losing speculation. The ingenuity of 
Rabbit-fanciers has been shown in the pro- 
duction of various breeds, chiefly remark- 
able for the excessive length of their ears; 
and we occasionally see them exhibited of 
such an enormous size and fatness, as to be 
well entitled to the appellation of “ prize 
cattle.” The Halr-lop, the Oar-lop, the 
Perfect-lop, &c., are names by which these 
varieties are distinguished. 

RABBIT-FISH. A local name for the 
Northern Chimera, or King of the Herrings. 
(See CuHIM RA.) 


RACOON. (Procyon lotor.) This Planti- 
grade carnivorous anima! is a native of Ame- 
rica,and chiefly found in the northern parts of 
that continent : it is also met with in some of 
the West Indian islands. Its average length 
is about two feet from the nose to the tail, and 
the tail about ten inches. The head some- 
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what resembles that of the Fox, the forehead 
peine moss and the nose sharp, but the ears 
are short and slightly rounded: the body is 
broad, the back arched, the limbs rather 
short, and the fore legs shorter than the 
hinder. Its colour is grayish-brown, with a 
dusky line running from the top of the head 
down the middle of the face, ending below 
the eyes. The tailis very thickly covered 
with hair, and is annulated with several 
black bars, on a yellowish-white ground. 
There are, however, several varieties as re- 
ards colour, In the wild state the Racoon 
1g savage and sanguinary, committing great 
slaughter among both wild and domesticated 
birds, as it always destroys a great number 
without consuming any part of them except 
the head, or the blood which flows from 
their wounds ; in this particular resembling 
the Polecat. It will also occasionally com- 
mit ravages in plantations of sugar-cane or 
of Indian corn, especially while the latter is 
oung: it also feeds on various kinds of 
ruit, and is said to devour birds and their 
eggs, on which account it has the reputation 
of being destructive to poultry. This ani- 
mal is a good climber, and the form of its 
claws enables it to adhere so firmly to a 
branch of a tree, that it requires no slight 
excrtion of strength to disengage it. It 
chiefly feeds by night, keeping in its hole 
during the day, except in dull weather: 
it has a kind of oblique gait in walking ; 
can leap and climb with great ease, und is 
very frequently seen on trees. In the do- 
mesticated state it is eee restless and 
inquisitive, examining everything ; will live 
on bread, milk, fish, eggs, &c.; is particu- 
larly fond of sweets of every kind, and has 
as great a dislike to acids. Captivity, how- 
ever, produces considerable changes in the 
habits of the Racoon ; for instead, as in a 
state of nature, of sleeping during the day, 
and roaming about at night in search of ; 
food, it will learn to be active during the 
day, and to remain quiet at night. In eating, 
it ey, sits on its hind legs, and uses 
its fore feet like a squirrel. Onc of its most 
marked peculiaritics, and on which its spe- 
cific name of lotor, or the washer, is founded, 
is its habit of plunging its dry food into 
water befure eating it. It is extremely ex- 
pert in opening oysters, on which, as well 
as on crabs and other crustacea, it frequently 
feeds. Although when tamed it is noted for 
its active and playful habits, it is capricious, 
and not easily reconciled when offended. 
In its wild state it generally inhabits the 
hollows of trees; but when domesticated, it 
shows no particular inclination for warmth. 
When inclined to sleep, it rolls itself up into 
a kind of ball ; and in this position it sleeps 
60 i dhaer bea as not to be easily disturbed. 
The female has from two to three young at 
a birth ; which usually takes place in May. 
The fur of the Racoon is valuable, particu- 
larly in the manufacture of hats, and forms 
no inconsiderable article of commerce. 


RADIATA. A term given toa subdivision 
of the Animal Kingdom which includes all 
those animals in which, as in the Star-fish, 
Sea Anemone, &c., there is a regular dis- 








position of similar parts around a common 
centre. 
have any, are movable spines attached to 
the skin, or flexible papilils, capable of in- 
flation. They have no true system of circu- 
lation, and their nervous system is always 
obscure, and sometimes cannot be traced. 
Some have a mouth and vent, others only 
one opening, and others appear to be nou- 
rished shrough pores. Some are of distinct 
sexes ; some bisexual, and some are produced 
by buds or division. Many grow in clusters 
upon stalks, or Polypidoms—dwellings of 
polynt = whick are sometimes leathery or 
orny, and sometimes calcareous. 


RAIL. (iiallus.) A genus of Wading- 
birds, of which there are many specics. 
They are distinguished by a very com- 
pressed form of body, with wings of a 
middling length, rounded. ana the first quill 
shorter than the second, third, or fourth. 
They seldom fly, but run or swim with ce- 
lerity : they frequent large ponds or lakes, 
the borders of which are well clothed with 
plants ; and they subsist on vegetables and 
seeds, as well as on insects, snails, and 
worms. 


The Common Evrorran Warer Rain 
(Rallus aquaticus) is nearly twel.e inches 
long. It has a red beak shaded with brown 
at the tip; irides orange ; throat whitish : 
the sides of the head, neck, breast, and belly 
are of an ashy Jead-colour : all the feathers 
on the upper parts of the body are reddish- 
brown, with a deep black mark in the centre 
of each; the flanks are deep black, trans- 
versely rayed with white bars ; the under 
tuil-coverts are white; the lega Icad-co- 
loured. The young of the year aave the 
middle of the belly of a brown-red, and are 
destitute ot the white band on the sides. 

This bird is not very common in Britain, 
though it is found throughout the country, 
and continues with us all the year: it is 
said to be very numerous in the northern 
countries of Europe, migrating southward 
during the severity of winter: it is very 
abundant also in Germany, France, and 
Holland. It is shy and solitary in its habits, 
resorting to low damp situations overgrown 
with sedges, reeds, and coarse herbage, 
among which it shelters, and is seldom put 
to flight unless pressed by the dogs, rather 
depending on its lege for safety ; but when 
once flushed it is easily shot, as it flies in a 
heavy and awkward manner, with its legs 
hanging down : it runs, however, very fast, 
and frequently flits up its tail. Though it 
swims, and even dives well occasionally, it 
delights most in shallow water, where it can 
wade through without swimming. Its nest 
is constructed of sedges and coarse grass 
ee st the thickest aquatic plants; and it 

rom six to ten eggs, of a yellowish 
= our, spotted with red-brown. 


The VirGINIAN Ratt (Rallus Virginianus) 
very much resembles the European Water 
Rail described above ; but it is smaller, and 
has none of the slate or lead colour on the 
breast. It feeds more on animal and less 
on vegetable food than the common and 
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; More numerous species known asthe Clapper | 
During the months of September and . 
October, when the reeds and wild oats swarm | 
with the latter, feeding on their nutritious | 
seeds, there are but few of the Virginian 
Rail to he met with. The food of this spe- 
cies consists of small snails, worms, and the 
larve of insects, which it extracts from the 
mud ; hence the cause of its greater length | 
of bill, to enable it the more readily to search 
its food. In most of its habits, its thin com- 
pressed form of body, its aversion to take | 
wing, and the dexterity with which it runs | 
or conceals itself among the grass and sedge, | 
are exactly similar to those of the common | 
ail, The Virginian Rail is migrato ye 
never wintcring in the northern or middle 
States. It makes its first appearance in 
Pennsylvania early in May, and leaves the | 
country on the first smart frosts, generally 
in November. They frequent those parts of 
the salt marshes only where fresh-water 
springs rise through the bogs, and in these 
places the female usually constructs her 
nest. The usual number of eggs is from six 
to ten: they are shaped like those of the 








AMERIOAN RAIL.—(RALLUS VIRGINTANDS,) 


domestic hen, and are of a dirty white or 
pale cream-coclour, sprinkled with specks of 
reddish or pale purple, most numerous near 
the great end. “his species is ten inches in 
length; bill, dusky red ; cheeks and stripe 
over the eye, ash ; over the lures and at the 
lower eyelid, white ; crown and whole upper 
parts, black, streaked with brown, the centre ! 
of each feather being black ; yen -coverts, 
hazel-brown ; quills, plain deep dusky; chin, 
white ; throat, breast, and belly, orange- 
brown; sides and vent black, tipped with 
white ; leggs and fect, dull red-brown ; edge 
of the bend of the wing, white. 


RALLIDX®. A family of birds (the Rails, 
Gallinules, Water-hens, &c.), chiefly distin- | 
guished by their long and slender toes, often | 
with a membranous margin along their 
sides ; by means of which, and their gene- 
rally compressed bodies, they are not only 
enabled to support themselves on the aquatic 
herbage which is seen floating on the surface 
of the water, but to move with great facility 
through high grass, bulrushes, and other 
closely-set herbage. Mr. Swainson describes 








them “for the most part as solitary and 
timid birds, hiding themselves at the least 
epproach of danger, but quitting ana semi- | 
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aquatic retreats in the morning and evening, 
to feed in more open spots : their flight, from 
the shortness of their wings, is very feeble, 
but they run with swiftness; and by the 
peculiarly compressed form of their ys 
are able to make their way through dense 
masecs of reeds and high grass with so much 
facility as to escape even after being despe- 
rately wounded. The flesh of all these birds 
is delicate; and from living chiefly upon 
aquatic seeds and vegetable aliment, the 
may be considered as aquatic Gallinacea.” 
The Jacanas and Screamers of tropical cli- 
mates are often placed in this family ; their 
general structure and habits rendering such 
an arrangement quite natural. 


RAMPHASTIDZ. A family of birds, 
found in tropical America, distinguished by 
their very large notched bill, and a peculiarly 
long feather-like tongue. (See Toucan.) 


RANA. [See Froa.] 


RANELLA. A genus of Mollusca, whose 
shells are for the most part covered with 
tubercles and granulations, and which, from 
the colour and squat shape of some of the 
species, have been likened to frogs (raza), 
whence their name. The shell is ovate or 
oblong, depressed, and thick, with two rows 
of varices situated at the distance of half a 
whorl from each other, and longitudinall 
united, forming a continued ridge on eac 
side of the shell. They are mostly from the 
Indian seas. <A few fossil species occur in 
the London clay. 


RAPHIDIA: RAPHIDIIDA. A genus 
and family of Neuroptercus insects, which 
are of comparatively small size, and of active 
habits ; the structure of the head and neck, 
powerful jaws, and the efongated coxsz of 
the legs, as well as the membranous attach- 
ment of the segments of the body, aeons 

redaceous habits. They are chiefly foun 
in the neighbourhood of woods and streains ; 
and from the form of the head and neck, 
and the facility with which they turn the 
front of the body in different directions, they 
have received the English name of Snake- 
flies. The wings are moderately large, 
strongly veined, and of nearly equal size, 
the posterior not folded when at rest, when 
they are deflexed at the sides of the body ; 
the maxille and labium are distinct, with 
short palpi; the legs are short ; the abdomen 
is unarmed; the eyes resemble ocelli, and 
are situated near the base of the antcnns. 
The pupa resembles the perfect inscct in 
general form, but is furnished only with 
short rudiments of wings, lying at the sides 
of the body, and is not inclused in a cocoon. 


RAPTORES. The name given to an 
order of Birds— Birds of prey. They are 
characterized by a strong, curved, sharp- 
edged, and sharp-pointed beuk, suitable for 
tearing the flesh of the animals they devour ; 
their legs are short and robust; and their 
toes, equally vigorous, are furnished with 
strong hooked talons, by which they seize 
their prey. Considerable strength is also 
indicated by the general formation of the 
body ; and their whole appearance bespenke 
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a ferocious character. Some are distin- 

ished by their dense plumage, and by the 

teral direction of their eyes; as the Vul- 
tures, Falcons, Eagles, Hawks, Buzzards, 
&c. Others are characterized by their loose 
plumage, and by the anterior direction of 
their full round eyes: these are nocturnal, 
and constitute the family of Owls; differing 


















A RATTORIAL BIRD. 


from the former kinds by their obtaining 
their fuod rather by the stealthiness with 
which they approach it, than by the vigour 
with which they attack it. The Raptores 
always associate in pairs, the same males 
and females continuing to live togeth:r— 
not pairing anew every season, as is the case 
with many of the feathered tribe belonging 
to other Orders. They generally build their 
nests in the loftiest situations, and are totally 
destitute of the power of song. The young 
birds are long dependent upon their parents 
oe support which chiefly devolves upon the 
emale. 


RASORES. An Order of Birds (called 
also Gallinacex). They have strong feet, 
provided with obtuse claws for scratching 
up grains, seeds, &c., of which their food 
principally consists. Their bodies are for 
the most part bulky, and their legs strong : 
but their wings not being of a size propor- 
tionate to their bulk, their powers of flight 
are inconsiderable. The beak is usually 
arched, and surrounded at the base with a 
soft skin, in which the nostrils are pierced. 
They are polygamous, the male taking no 
part in the construction of the nest, or in 
the nurture of the young. Generally speak- 
ing, the Birds of this order are easily do- 
mesticated ; they multiply with great ra- 
pidity ; and as they furnish Man with a 
large quantity of wholesome and delicate 
food, they ure justly entitled to his especial 
regard. Most of them fly badly, do not perch 
on trees, and seek their food on the ground. 
(See GALLINACE.} 


RAT. (Mus decumanus.) The Brown 
Rat is a large, destructive, and very prolific 
species of the genus Aus, originally brought 
to Europe from Asia, and not, as iscommonly 
though erroneously supposed, imported into 
this country from Norway. But from what- 
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ever country it magne have originally come, 
it is now generally distributed throughout 
‘every quarter of the globe. The length of 
the head and body is about ten inches, and 
of the tail eight; the head, back, and sides 
are of a light brown colour, mixed with 
tawny and ash; the breast and belly are a 
dirty white; the feet are naked, and of a 
dull flesh colour, the fore ones being fur- 
nished with four toes, and a claw instead of 
the fifth. Whenever it conveniently can, 
the Rat forms its hole very near the edge of 
the water, where it chiefly resides during the 
summer, feeding on small animals, fish, and 
grain: it also haunts the corn-fields, where 
it makes burrows,and breeds. When winter 
approaches, it draws near some farm-house, 
and burrows in the corn, where it consumes 
much, but wastes more. It destroys rabbits, 
poultry, and all sorts of game ; and scarcely 
any of the feebler animals can escape ite 
rapacity. “Its astonishing fecundity,’ Mr. 
Bell observes, “its omnivorous habits. the 
secresy of its retreats, and the ingenious de- 
vices to which it has recourse, either to retain 
its existing place of abode, or to migrate to 
a more favourable situation, all conduce to 
keep up its almost overwhelming numbers. 
It digs with great facility and vigour, making 
its way with rapidity beneath the floors of 
our houses, between the stones and bricks of 
walls, and often excavating the foundations 
of a dwelling to a dangerous extent. There 
are many instances of their fatally under- 
mining the most solid mason-work, or bur- 
rowing through dams which had for ages 
served to confine the waters of rivers and 
canals.” 

Mr. Waterton, to whom in the course of 
this volume we have so often been indebted 
both for zoological facts and interesting 
anecdotes, has given his readers some * Notes 
on the History and Habits of the Brown or 
ii Bice which are not the less genuine 
for being rather whimsical. “It is known 
to naturalists,” says he, “ sometimes by the 
name of the Norwegian, sometimes by that 
of the Hanoverian, Rat. Though I am not 
aware that there are any minutes in the 
zoological archives of this country which 
point out to us the precise time at which 
this insatiate and mischievous little brute 
first appeared among us; still, there is a 
tradition current in this part of the country, 
that it actually came over in the same ship 

which conveyed the new ie cent to these 
shores. (By the way, Mr. W., like a true 
Jncobite, as he professes himself to be, can 
never forgive the new dynasty, or forget the 
old, —but surely neither we nor our readers 
have any right to quarrel with him for the 
consistency with which he espousesthe claims 
of the Stuarts, or the heartiness with which 
he anathematizes those who upsct them; 
nay, his indignation at times appears to us 
so honest and original, as to heighten rather 
than to detract from his merits as a popular 
writer.) My father,” continues he, “who 
was of the first order of field naturalists, was 
always positive on this point ; and he main- 
tained firmly, that it did accompany the 
House of Hanover in ita emigration from 


| Germany to England. Be this as it may, 
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it is certain that the stranger Rat has now | 
punished us severely for more than a century | 
and aquarter. Itsrapacity knows no bounds 
while its increase is prodigious beyond all 
belief. But the most singular part of its - 
history is, that it has nearly worried ever 
individual of the original Rat of Great Bri- 
tain. So scarce have these last-mentioned 
animals become, that in all my life I have ' 
never seen but one single solitary specimen x ; 
it was sent, some few years ago, to Nostell 
Priory, in a cage, from Bristol; and I re- 
ceived an invitation from Mr. Arthur Strick | 
land, who was on a visit there, to go and see — 
it. Whilst I was looking at the little native 
prisoner in its cage, I could not help ex- 
claiming —‘ Poor injured Briton! hard in- 
deed has been the fate of thy family! in ; 
another generation at farthest it will pro- 
bably sink down to the dust forever. Vain 
would be an attempt to trace the progress of 
the stranger Rat through England's wide 
domain, as the old people now alive can tell 
nothing of its coming amongst them. No 
part of the country is free from its baleful | 
presence : the fold and the field, the street 
and the stable, the ground and the garret, 
all bear undoubted testimony to its ubiquity 
and to its forbidding habits. After dining 
on carrion in the filthiest sink, it will often 
manage to sup on the choicest dainties of , 
the larder, where, like Celeeno of old, ‘ ves- | 
tigia feada relinquit.’ We may consider it 
saddled upon us fur ever. Hercules himeelf, 
could he return to earth, would have his 
hands full, were he to attempt to drive this 
harpy back again to Stymphalus. It were 
loss of time to dwell on its fecundity. Let 
any body trace its movements in the cellar, 
the ogo the outhouse, and the barn, and 
he will able to form some notion of the 
number of hungry mouths which we have 
to fill. Nine or ten young ones at a time, 
twice or thrice during the year, are an enor- 
mous increase, and must naturally recall to 
our minds one of the revi plagues which 
formerly desolated the fertile land of Egypt. 
In the summer months it will take oif to 
the fields, and rear its young amongst the | 
weeds which por in the hedgerows; plun- 
dering, for their support, the birds’ nests 
with a ferocity scarcely conceivable in so 
small an animal. Man has invented various 
instruments for its destruction; and what 
with these, and with poison, added to the 
occasional assistance which he receives from 
his auxiliaries, the cat, the dog, the owl, the 
weasel, the ferret, and the foumart, he is 
enabled, in some degree, to thin its numbers, 
and to check its depredations.”’ 


The Brack Rat. (Mus rattus.) The Old 
English or Black Rat was, previously to the 
introduction of the Brown Rat, just described, 
as numerous and perhaps as extensively dis- 
tributed as that species has since become ; it 
is, however, smaller and weaker ; and hence 
we may account for its almost total extinc- 
tion by its more powerfulenemy. Its length 
from the nose to the tail is about seven inches, 
and the tail nearly eight, almost bare, and 
covered with numerous rings and scales. The 
nose, which is sharp-pointed, is furnished 
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with long whiskers; the colour of the head, 
| 
| 
| 





and the whole muper g peck of the body, is a 
deep iron gray, bordering on black; the 
throat and belly are of a dirty white; and 
the feet and legs are of a dirty pale flesh- 





BLACK RAr.—{MUS RATTUS.,) 


colour, almost destitute of hair. The ears 
are rounded, long, and naked; the eyes large; 
the feet plantigrade, with five toes on each ; 
but the thumb on the anterior pair is con- 
cealed within the skin, except the terminal 
joint, with its claw. In its habits it re- 
sembles the Brown Rat, both in respect to 
its destructive propensities and its amazing 
fecundity ; and in warmer climates, where 
there is no winter to interrupt their breed- 
ing, or to diminish their supply of food, the 
multiplication of this species, as well as of 
the Brown Rat, is enormous, Like most of 
the genus, it can hold its food in the fore 
Pree whilst eating, and drinks by lapping. 
he Rat is a cleanly animal; and as it oc- 
: cupies the greater part of its time in cleaning 
| pla its skin is ordinarily kept in excellent 
order. 


The Water Rat, or WATER VOLE (Ar- 
vicola amphibia) belongs to another group of 

| Rodentia, but may be as well described 
| here. This animal is found in most parts 
| of Europe ; frequenting the banks of rivers, 
ditches, and ponds; excavating its habita- 

| tions to a considerable distance, and breed- 
ing in the burrows it has thus formed. It 





WATER RAT. ~(ARVIGOLA AMPHIBIUS.) 


| is not at all carnivorous, its food consist- 
- ing entirely of roots, subaquatic plants, and 
; Other vegetable substances; yet, from its 
: being confounded with the common Brown 
| Rat, it is by no means unusual to hear it 
| asserted that it destroys young ducks, small 
| fish, frogs, xc. It is an expert swimmer and 
diver, instantly sceking the water upon every 
| alarm, and plunging at once to the bottom; 
, where, however, it can remain only for about 
| a minute at a time without coming to the 
| surface for respiration. This anima] is nearly 
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as large as the Brown Rat, but has a larger 
head, a nose more blunt, and smaller eyes: 
its ears are very short, and almost hid in the 
fur; and the tip of its tail is whitieh: the 
cutting teeth are of a deep yellow colour in 
front, very strong, and much resembling 
those of the Beaver. Its head and back are 
covered with long black hair, and its belly 
with iron gray. Tail more than half the 
length of the body, covered with hairs, Fur 
thick and shining ; ofa rich reddish brown, 
mixed with gray above, yellowish gray be- 
neath. The female produces a brood of five 
or six young once (and sometimes twice) 
@ year. 


RATEL. (Ratellus mellivorus.) The name 
given by the Hottentots to an animal of the 
weasel-kind which inhabits the country near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is celebrated for 
the destruction it makes among the nests of 
the wild bee, to the honey of which it is 
very partial, and in the discovery of these 
nests it is said to be assisted by the actions 
and voice of a bird, called the Honey-guide. 
It has a blunt black nose ; no external ears, 





RATEHL,—(RATELLUS MELLIVORUS.) 


but a small rim round the orifice ; a rough 
tongue; short legs, and very long claws. 
The colour of the forehead, crown, and whole 
upper part of the body, is a cinereous gray ; 
the cheeks, throat, breast, belly, and limbs 
are black ; and a dusky line extends from 
each ear to the tail along the sides, beneath 
which there is another of gray. It has a 
remarkably tough and loose skin, with thick 
hair. Its length from the nose to the tail is 
forty inches, and the tail is twelve. 


RATTLESNAKE. (Crotalus horridus.) 
One of the most deadly of poisonous serpents, 
sometimes found as thick as a man’s leg, and 
six feet in length; but more usually from 
four to five fect long. Till the discovery of 
the Western Hemisphere the knowledge of 
these Serpents was concealed from the rest 
of the world, and naturalists then first be- 
held with amazement a reptile of the most 
fatal nature, furnished, as if by a peculiar 
institution of Providence, with an instrument 
capable, in general, of warning mankind of 
their danger in too nearan approach. There 
are several species, two of which are well 
distinguished, viz. the Crotalus horridus (or 
Banded Rattlesnake) of the United States, 
and the Crotalus durissus of Guiana. The 
former is of a raga brown colour, marked 
throughout its whole length with several 
transverse and somewhat irregular fascias of 
deep brown, and from the head to some dis- 
tance down the neck run two or three lungi- 
tudinal stripes of the same colour : the head 
is large, flat, and covered with amall scales ; 
the rest of the upper parts with moderately 
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large oval ones, all furnished with a pro- | which it is believed they have the power 
minent line down the middle: the under | offascinating. Whatever may be the nature 
parts are of a dingy yellowish brown colour, | of this power it is certain that its effects on 
marked here and there with numerous dusky | the little animals are irresistible. When 
variegations and freckles: at the extremity | the piercing eye of the Rattlesnake is fixed 
of the tail is situated the rattle, consisting | on them, terror and amazement render them 
of several hard, dry, bony processes. It con- | incapable of escaping ; and, while involun- 
sists, in fact, of a number of hollow, hard, | tarily keeping their eyes fixed on those of 
dry, and semitransparent bones, nearly of | the reptile, birds have been seen to drop into 
the same size and figure ; resembling in some | its mouth, as if paralyzed, squirrels descend 
degree the shape of the human os sacrum; | from their trees, and leverets run into the 
for although only the last or terminal one | jaws of the expecting devourer. They love 
‘ seems to have a rigid epiphysis joined to it, | to reside in woods and on lofty hills, espe- 























yet have every one of them the like ; so that | cially where the strata is rocky or chalky. 
. the tip of every uppermost bone runs within | Being slow of motion, they also frequent the 
two of the bones below it ; by which they | sides of rills, where frogs, &c. resort. They 
have not only a movable coherence, but also | are generally found during summer in pairs; 
muke a more multiplied sound : each bone | in winter collecting in multitudes, and re- 
hitting against two others at the same time. | tiring under ground, beyond the reach of 
The rattle is placed with the broad part | frost. The Rattlesnake is viviparous, pro- 
perpendicular to the body, and not hori- | ducing its young (generally about twelve 


zontal ; and the first joint is fastened to the | in number) in the month of June; and it is | 
last vertebra of the tail by means of a thick | said to practise the same ee ereorainary. puede | 

ch ig | 
attributed to the Viper in Europe, viz., of | 
receiving them into its mouth, and retaining | 
them in its stomach till the danger is past, | 
when they issue forth again uninjured. It is 
well known that in the Western States of 
North America, where Rattlesnakes are plen- 
tiful, the hogs kill and eat them , nor is their 
bite formidable to their swinish enemy, on 
whom its venomous fangs seem to produce 
no effect. It is owing to this well-known 
fact, that families resident in those districts 
conceive that hog's lard must be a kind of 
antidote to their poison, and frequently use 
it, I believe, successfully, as a remedy.— 
Murray. 


The Stripep RATTLESNAKE (Crotalus du- 
rissus) may be distinguished from the pre- 
ceding by the different disposition of its 
colours, being of a deep brown above, with 
pale yellow streaks, forming a continued 
series of large rhombs or lozenges down the 
back, the stripes growing less distinct as they 
descend on the sides. The neck is marked 
by a longitudinal streak on each side, and 
the under parts of the body are of a dusk 
yellowish brown, with numerous small dar 
spots and patches. It is a native of the 
suine parts of America as the one already 
described ; resembling it also in size and 
gencral proportions, as well as in the fatal 
RATTLESNAEE.—(OROTALUS HORRIDUS.) effects of its bite. 


joints are so many extraneous bodies, as it| There is also the Woon RATTLESNAKE 
were, or perfectly unconnected to the tail by | (Crotulus dryinus), which is of a paler colour 
any other means than their curious insertions | than either of those previously mentioned, 
into each other. These bony rings increase | and more particularly distinguished by its 
in number with the age of the animal, and / having a much longer rattle. And the 
it is said that it acquires an additional one | Grounp RATTLESNAKE (Crotalus miliarius), 
at each casting of the skin. : & small species, inhabiting the Southern 
The habits of the Rattlesnake are sluggish; | and Western States of America. It has but 
they move slowly, and only bite when pro- | two or three rattles on the tail, and is much 
voked, or for the purpose of killing their | dreaded, as its small size, and the slight 
prey. They have two kinds of teeth, viz. | noise of its rattle, render it more liable to 
the smaller, which are seated in cach jaw, | be overlooked. 
and serve to catch and retain their food; 
and secondly, the fangs or poisonous teeth, RAVEN. (Corvus coraz.) Of all the 
which kill the prey, and are placed without | corvine birds this is the largest European 
j hey feed principally upon | species ; its general length being about two 


the upper jaw. T : I 
birds, squirrels, and other small animals, | feettwoinches. The bill is strong and black, 


muscle under it, as well as by the membranes | of preserving them from danger w 
which unite it to the skin: all the remaining 
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covered with hairs or bristles, and the upper 
mandible is convex: colour of the whole bird 
is black, finely glossed with blue, except on 
the belly, which is of a dusky hue. In times 
of ignorance and superstition the Raven was 
regarded as a bird of il) omen, announcing, 
by its cronking, impending calamities ; and 
of such vast importance was it considered, 
that the various modulations of its voice 
were studiedwith the most careful attention.» 
I¢ is proverbially long-lived, and is supposed 
sometimes to attain the age of a hundred 
Agee Its favourite food is carrion, which 
¢ scents at a great distance ; it will also de- 
stroy rabbits, young ducks, and chickens ; 
nay, it has been known to seize on young 
lambs, and even sheep when sick and weak, 
and pick out their eyes while yet alive; in 
short, the Raven is a most voracious plun- 
derer ; and whether his prey be living or 
dead he greedily devoursit. “ Considered as 
a domestic bird, the Raven possesses many 
ualities which render him extremely amu- 
sing: active, curious, and impudent, he goes 
every where; prices into every thing ; runs 
after dogs; plays tricks with poultry ; and 
with great skill and address insinuates him- 
self into the favour of the cook-maid, sensible 
of her ability to reward him for his attach- 
ment and attention.” It has often been 
taught to pronounce a variety of words ; and, 
being a crafty bird, it will frequently pick 
up things of value, and carry them to its 
hiding place. They build early in the spring, 
in trees and the holes of rocks, laying five or 
six eggs, of a pale bluish green, spotted with 
brown. The female sits about twenty days, 
her mate not only providing her with abun- 
dance of food during the time, but relieving 
a in turn, and taking her place in the 
nest. 

Upon the fate of the Raven in modern 
times our old and oft-quoted friend thus 
feelingly apostrophises :—“ Pity it is that 
the Raven, a bird of such note and con- 
sequence in times gone by, should he ex- 
posed to unrelenting persecution in our 
days of professed philanthropy. Flis noble 
aspect, his atrial evolutions, and his wonder- 
ful modulations of voice, all contribute to 
render him an ornament to any gentleman’s 
park. Hecan scarcely be styled a bird of 
rapine, in the strict sense of the word ; for, 
in the few inland parts of this country where 
he is still protected, we hear of no very 
alarming acts of depredation on his part. 
stray chicken or so, during the time that he 
is obliged to feed his young — a rickety lamb 
which would never make mutton — a leveret 
started from her seat by the village mole- 
catcher — make up nearly the whole amount 
of a Raven's plunder.” Again he says, * No 
bird in the creation exhibits finer symmetry 
than the Raven. His beautiful proportions, 
and his glossy plumage, are calculated to 
strike the eye of every beholder with ad- 


w JT am no friend,” observes the author of 
The Journal of a Naturalist, “ to the superstition 
of converting natural transactions, or occasional 


events, into signs and indications of coming things; | 


superstitions ate wearing out, and estan | will 
waste away, and be no more hward of; but, I fear, 
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miration. He is by far the largest of the ple | 


tribe in Europe; and, according to our 
notion of things, no bird can be better pro- 
vided with the means of making his way 
through the world ; for his armour is solid, 
his spirit unconquerable, and his strength 
surprising.” 

RAY. (Raia.) A genus of Cartilaginous 
fishes, distinguished by the remarkable 
breadth and thinness of their disc-shaped 
body, the pectoral fins appearing like a con- 
tinuation of the sides themselves, being 
covered with the common skin: their rays are 
cartilaginous, straight, and furnished with 
numerous swellings or knots ; the teeth are 
very numerous, small, and placed in ranges 
over the lips or edges of the mouth ; the eycs 
are furnished with a nictitating membrane or 
skin, which can at pleasure be drawn over 
them like an eyelid; and at some distance 
above the eyes are situated the nostrils, each 
appearing like a large and somewhat semi- 
lunar opening edged with a reticulated skin: 
behind the eyes are likewise a pair of holes 
communicating with the mouth and gills. 
But the most distinguishing peculiarity of 
the Ray kind is their prickles, which the 
different species have on different parts of 
their bodies: some are armed with spines 
both above and below ; others have them on 
their upper parts only; some have their 
spines at their tails ; some have triple rows 
of them ; while others have them single : in 
some species the spines are comparatively 
soft and feeble ; but in others they are strong 
and piercing : and it is by these spines that 
the different species are distinguished. They 
in general feed on the smaller crustacean, 
testacea, marine insects, and fishes; lying 
concealed during part of the winter among 
the mud or sand, from which they occasion- 
ally emerge. When disturbed, they glide 
along m an undulating manner, with a 
slight motion of the pectoral fins; and if 
attacked, they defend themselves by lashing 
violently with the tail, which is often fur- 
nished with sharp spines. After these 
general observations on the genus, it will be 
necestary only to describe a few of the 
species. 

The PasntrEp Ray (Raia microocellata.) 
The Painted, or Small-eyed Ray, is described 
by Mr. Yarrell as the most beautiful of the 
British Raya in regard to the distribution of 
its colours. “ The upper surface is a light 
pray. with a lighter line running along the 

ack and middle of the tail, enclosing the 
central row of spines. The disc is regularly 
and beautifully quartered, first by three 
white lines enclosing each other, and passing 
from near the eye circularly to near the ex- 
tremity of the expansion, the convexity of 
the arch inwards, and consequently the 
shorter line nearer the margin; on the 
hinder edge of the disc, formed by the pec- 


fn their place, detsm, infidelity, impiety, have 
started up, the oe pring of intuitive wisdom : the 
first belief arises {rom weakness and ignorance ; 
the latter disbelief is ingratitude, pride, wicked- 
ness. 
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torals, are two other lines passing from be- 
hind the expansion circularly to the neigh- 
bourhood of the abdominal fins, the convexity 
of the arch inwards; on the more central 
part of the disc are a few, whitish spots, 
those of both sides answering to each other ; 
the extreme edge of the disc posterior to its 
greatest expansion, and also the abdominals, 
as well as the fin-like margin of the tail, are 
edged with white."’ Length thirty-three 
inches ; breadth across the fins twenty-four: 
the eyes very small, three inches apart, and 
five inches and a half from the snout: the 
body covered with rough granulations, but 
altogether without spines, except a row that 
runs along two-thirds of the back, and down 
the middle of the tail to the fins; and an 
irregular row of similar hooked spines, ex- 
tending along each side of the tail. 


The Stina Ray. (Raia pastinaca.) The 
shape of this fish is subrhomboidal, but 
somewhat approaching to ovate, snout 
pointed, and body rather convex: colour 
yellowish olive above, aud whitish bencath : 
tail without fin, of considerable length, very 
thick at the base, and gradually tapering to 
the extremity, which is very slender : near 
the middle, on.the upper part, it is armed 
with a very long, flattened, and sharp- 


‘ pointed bone or spine, finely serrated in a 
' reversed direction on both sides: with this 























the animal is capable of inflicting very 
severe wounds on such as incautiously at- 
tempt to handle it ; and it answers the pur- 
pose both of an offensive and defensive wea- 
pon. It is annually cast; and as it fre- 
quently happens that the new spine has 
arrived at a cunsiderable size befure the old 
one has been cast, the fish is occasionally 
found with two, in which state it has some- 
times been erroneously considered as a 
distinct species. This species, which is 
numbered among the edible Rays, is an in- 
habitant of the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and 
Indian seas. On account of the danger at- 
tending the wounds inflicted by the spine, it 
is usual with the fishermen to cut off the 
tail as soon as the fish is taken, and in some 
countries it is illegal to sell it vefore this 
has been done. The spine was formerly 
supposed to contain a most active poison ; 
but that notion, like many othersin zoology, 
equally erroneous, has long since been ex- 
ploded. 

The gencral habits of the Sting Ray are 
similar to those of the rest of the genus, 
often lying flat on the soft mud at the bottom 
of the shores which it frequents, and there 
seizing its prey by surprise ; while at other 
times it pursues it through the depths of the 
ocean. 


RAZOR-BILL. (Alca torda.) (See AuK.] 
RAZOR-SHELL. (See SoLen.] 
RECURVIROSTRA. (See AvoseEt.} 


RED ADMIRAL [BUTTERFLY]. A 
name given by collectors to Butterflies of the 
species Vanessa A tulanta. 

RED-BIRD, of SURINAM. 
varnifex.) [See CHATTERER, RED.) 
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RED-BIRD of CAROLINA. (Muscicapa 
rubra.) This bird is of the size of a Sky- 
lark: the bill is thick, strong, and of a 
palish red colour, with a black ring round 
the base ; on the head is a crest, which it 
can raise and depress at pleasure; and the 
whole body is of a fine scarlet colour, except 
the back and tail, which are of a dark red. 
The hen is brown, with a reddish hue on the 
wings, kc. In America this bird is caged 
for its song as well as for ite beauty. 


REDBREAST. (Rubecula familiaris.) 
This well-known favourite song-bird, called 
also the Robin-Redbreast or simply the 
Robin, has a slender and delicate bill; 
large, black, and expressive eyes; and a 
mild familiar aspect: the head and all the 
upper parts are brown, tinged with greenish 
olive ; the forehead, throat, and breast are of 
a fine deep reddish orange colour ; the belly 
and vent dull white; aud the legs dusky. 





REYBREAST.—(ROBECULA FAMILIARIS.) 


In spring the Redbreast retires to woods and 
thickets, where, with its mate, it prepares 
for the accommodation of its future family. 
The nest, constructed of moss and dried 
leaves, intermixed with hair and lined with 
feathers, is placed near the ground, by the 
roots of trees, and sometimes in old build- 
ings, but always artfully concealed as much 
as possible. The female lays from four to 
eight cus, of a dull white, with reddish 
spots. During the time of incubation, the 
male sits at no great distance, and makes 
the woods resound with his enlivening 
strains ; while he exerts no common watch- 
fulness in driving all intruders from his 
little settlement. As soon as the business 
of incubation is over, and the young are able 
to provide for themselves, he leaves his re- 
tirement, and again draws near the habita- 
tions of mankind: when the frost grows 
scvere, and the snow covers the ground, he 
epproaches the house, taps at the window 
with his bill, and solicits an admission, 
which is always cheerfully granted. 


*¢ Half afraid, he first 
Against the window heats; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o'er the floor 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is: 
Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.” THoMmAON. 


Most of the soft-billed birds, such as the 
Nightingale, the Swallow, and the Titmouse, 
leave us in the winter, when their insect 
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food is no longer found in abundance ; but 
the Redbreast continues with us the whole 
hi 3 and endeavours to support himself in 

he dead of winter by entering those places 
from which the inclemency of the season is 
artificially expelled, and where insects, 
themselves attracted by a similar cause, are 
the most numerous. 

Redbreasts are never seen in flocks, but 
always singly ; and when all other birds as- 
sociate together, they still retain their soli- 
tary habits. As soon as the young birds 
have attained their full plumage, they pre- 
pare for their departure from woods and 
thickets ; but in thus changing their situa- 
tion, they do not gather in flocks, but per- 
form their journey singly, one after another ; 
which, as Bewick has observed, is a singular 
circumstance in the history of this bird. It 
is worthy of note, also, that social as it is 
with the human race, it lives in @ state of 
continued hostility with ita own tribe, and 
has acquired a character for petulance and 
pugnacity which it well deserves. But 
where such universal favour is shown, there 
must surely be some cause for it; and 
whether its domestic qualities entitle it to 
our regard, or our kindlier sympathies have 
been first awakened by a legendary tale of 
the nursery, is of little importance, so long 
as either the one or the other serves to im- 
plant in the youthful breast a single humane 
or generous sentiment. “A favourite by 
commiseration, the Redbreast seeks an asy- 
lum with us ; by supplication and importu- 
nity it becomes a partaker of our bounty in 
a season of severity and want; and its 
seeming humbleness and necessities obtain 
our pity; but it slights and forgets our 
kindnesses the moment it can provide for 
itself, and is away to its woods and its shades. 
Yet it has some little area ways, and 
such fearless confidence, that it wins our 
regard; and its late autumnal song, in 
evening’s dusky hour, as a monologue, is 
pleasing, and redeems much of its cha- 
racter.’ 

To one of the poet Wordsworth’s Sonnets, 
addressed to a “ Wild Redbreast ’’ which had 
pecked at hie lip in the woods of Rydal, the 
author has appended the following charac- 
teristic note: “The scene of the incident 
having been a wild wood, it may be doubted, 
as a point of natural history, whcther the 
bird was aware that his attentions were 
bestowed upon a human, or even a living, 
creature. But a Redbreast will perch upon 
the foot of u gardener at work, and alight 
on the handle of a spade when his hand was 
half upon it — this I have seen. And under 
my own roof I have witnessed affecting in- 
stances of the creature’s friendly visits to 
the chambers of sick persons, as described 
in the verses to the Redbreast, vol. i. p. 253. 
One of these welcome intruders used fre- 

uently to roost upon a nail in the wall, 

rom which a picture had hung, and was 
ready, as morning came, to pipe his song in 
the hearing of the invalid, who had long 
been confined to her room. These attach- 
ments to a particular person, when marked 
and continued, used to be reckoned omi- 
nous; but the superstition is passing away.” 
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REDBREAST, BLUE. (Stalia Wilsoni.) 
This bird, which is the Motacilla Sialis 
of Linnwus, is migratory, and makes its 
appearance in Carolina and Virginia very 
early in the spring, in flocks. It is about 
six inches long; beak dusky: the whole 
of the upper parts of ite plumage are of 
a fine blue colour; the throat, fore part of 
the neck, breast, and sides, rufous; the 
belly and under tail-coverts white. The 
female is less brilliant in colour, and has 
the upper parts varied with brown. It feeds 
on insects; to procure which it frequents 
fields of maize and marshy places. It has 
only a slight plaintive note; and its nest 
is placed in the hole of a tree or wall. 


RED DEER. (See DEER.] 


RED-POLE, or RED-HEADED WAR- 
BLER. (Sylvicola petechia, or estiva.) This 
bird inhabits Pennsylvania, where it makes 
its first appearance in March, and retires in 
the autumn. It has a black, slender, sharp- 
pointed bill ; the top of the head is red ; the 
upper parts of the body, from the head to 
the tail, olive green; the wings and tail 
dusky, with yellow edges: the under parts 
of the plumage are bright yellow, sprinkled 
on the breast and belly with red: the legs 
dusky. It frequents bushy places, and is a 
solitary species. 


REDSHANK. (Totanus calidris.) This 
is an aquatic bird, about the size of the 
common Plover: the back is of a grayish or 
greenish brown colour, spotted with black ; 
the neck is gray; the throat is variegated 
with biack and white, with a few louse 
streaks of black ; and the wing-feathers are 
a mixture of black, brown, and white. The 
bill is long, slender, and shaped like that of 
a woodcock, reddish at the base, and blacker 
lower down, and the legs are of a bright red. 
This bird breeds in fens and marshes, and is 
generally observed singly, or at most in 
pairs. hen disturbed, it flies round its 
nest, making a noise like the Lapwing. It 
lays four eggs, of a whitish colour tinged 
with olive, and marked with irregular spots 
of black. 


REED-BUNTING. 
clus.) (See BuNTING.] 


REGENT BIRD. (Sericulus chrysoce- 
phalus.) <A very beautiful bird belonging 
to the Meliphagide or Honey-eaters, found 
in the eastern portion of Australia, figured 
and described by Mr. Gould, in his cete- 
brated work as one of the finest birds of the 
Australian Fauna, “ which. when adorned 
in its gorgeous livery of golden yellow and 
deep velvety black, exhibits an extreme 
shyness of disposition, as if conscious thut 
its beauty, rendering it a conspicuous object, 
might lead to its destruction.” The plu- 
mage of the male bird is exceedingly rich |; 
and brilliant, but is not acquired until the }! 
second or third year. It is thus described : |’ 
— Head and back of the neck, sponing in a |. 
rounded point towards the breast, rich bright 
gamboge yellow tinged with orange, par- 
ticularly on the centre of the forehead ; the 
remainder of the plumage, with the excep- 


(Emberiza scheen- 
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tion of the secondaries and inner webs of all 
but the first primary, deep velvety black ; 
the secondaries bright ernboge-y el ow, with 
a narrow edging of black along the inner 
webs; the first primary is entirely black, 
the next have the tips and outer webs black 
—the half of the inner web and that part 
of the shaft not running through the black 
tip are ycllow; as the primaries approach 
the secondaries, the yellow of the inner web 
extends across the shaft, leaving only a black 
edge on the outer web, which gradually 
narrows until the tips only of both webs re- 
main black ; bill yellow ; irides pale yellow ; 
legs and feet black. The plumage of the 
female is totally different, the prevailing 
colour being a dull brownish white on the 
| head, throat, and breast, with the wings and 

tail pale olive-brown : the young malcs re- 
sembling them until they gradually change 
to the livery of the adult. Their food con- 
sists of ripe fruits, berries, and seeds. A few 
' specimens of this bird were lately brought 
alive to this country, ard were in the pos- 
session of Mr. Warwick. 


REGULUS. A genus of Passerine birds, 
sometimes called Kinglets, and identical 
with or closely allied to the Wrens. The 
GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN (Regulus cristatus) 
is supposed to be the least of all European 
birds ; being lcss than three inches and a 
half in length, and when stripped of its 
feathers the body is only about an inch 











GOLDEN-ORESTED WREN, 
(REGULUS CRIS1ATUS,) 


long. The bill is slender and dark; eyes 
hazel ; on the top of its head the feathers 
are of a bright orange colour, bordered on 
each side with black, which forms an arch 
above the eyes, and with which it some- 
times conceals the crown, by contracting the 
muscles of the head ; the upper part of the 
body is yellowish olive green ; all the under 
parts pale reddish white, tinged with green 
on the sides ; the greater coverts of the wings 
are dusky brown, edged with yellow, and 
tipped with white: Ke ellowish brown. 
The female is distinguished by a pale yellow 
crown ; and her whole plumage is less than 
that ofthe male. This delightful little fairy 
bird frequents the largest trees, such as 
oaks, elms, tall pines, and firs, particularly 
the first, in which it finds both food and 
shelter; in these it builds its nest, which is 
suspended like a hammock, from a branch 
by a kind of cordage made of the materials 
of which the nest is chiefly composed ; it is 
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of an oblong form, having an aperture on 





one side, and is made principally of moss, | 


lined with the softest down, mixed with 
slender filaments : the female lays from six 
to a dozen eggs, scarcely larger than peas, 
which are white, sprinkled with very small 
dull-coloured spots. These birds are very 
agile, and are almost continually in motion, 
Auten from branch to branch, creeping 
on all sides of the trees, clinging to them in 
every situation, and often hanging like the 
Titmouse. Their food consists chiefly of the 
smallest insects, which they find in the cre- 
vices of the bark of trees, or catch on the 
wing ; they also eat the eggs of insects, small 
worms, and various sorts of seeds. The song 
of the Golden-crested Wren is said to be 
very melodious, but weaker than that of the 
common Wren ; and it has besides a sharp 
shrill ery, somewhat like that of the Grass- 
hopper. The species is diffused throughout 
Europe ; it stays with us the whole year ; 
and is able to bear great extremes of tem- 
perature. There are two other European 
species, the AR. ignicapillus and R. modestus, 
the former of these is occasionally found in 
this country. Three closely allied species 
are found in North America. These are the 
R. Satrapa, the species regarded by Wilson 
ns similar to the European 2&. cristatus, the 
&. Cuvieri, and the #&. Calendula. 


REDSTART.  (uticilia pheenicurus.) 
This is a beautiful little bird belonging to 
the family Sylviadw, rather more than 
five inches in length. The bill, legs, and 
claws are bluck ; the forehead is white ; the 
crown of the head, hind part of the neck, 
and the back are of a deep bluc gray colour; 
the cheeks and throat are black ; the breast, 
rump, and sides are red ; and the two middle 
feathers of the tail are brown ; the belly is 
white. The female differs considerably from 
the male: her colours are less vivid; the 
top of the head and back are ash gray ; chin 
white. The Redstart visits us about the 





REDSTART,—(RUTIGILLA PHGNIOU RUS.) 


middle of April, and takes its departure at 
the end of September or the beginning of 
October. Though wild and timorous, it is 
frequently found in the midst of cities, 
always choosing the most inaccessible places 
for its residence: it likewise builds in the 
holes of forest trees, or in high and danger- 
ous precipices. Its nest is chiefly composed 
of moss, lined with hair and feathers. It is 
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distinguished by a peculiar quick shake of 
ite tail from side to side, when it alights 
These birds feed on flies, spiders, ants’ eggs, 
soft fruits, berries, &c. 


The AMERICAN RepstTart (Setophaga 
ruticilla), which belongs to the family Mus- 
cicapide, is described by Wilson as one of 
the most expert flycatchers of its tribe. 
He says, “ it is almost perpetually in motion; 
and will pursue a retreating party of flies 
from the tops of the tallest trees, in an al- 
most perpendicular, but zig-zag direction, 
to the ground, where the clicking of its bill 
is distinctly heard ; and I doubt not but it 
often secures ten or twelve of these in a 
descent of three or four seconds.'’ Where- 
ever flying insects abound, there this little 
bird is sure to be seen. It builds frequently 
in low bushes, or on the drooping branches 
of the elm, within a few feet of the ground, 
fastening ita nest to two twigs ; outwardly it 
is formed of flax, well wound together, and 
moistened with its saliva, interspersed here 
and there with pieces of lichen, and lined 
with a very soft downy substance. The 
fomale lays five white eggs, sprinkled with 
gray and blackish specks. The general 
| colour of the plumage above is black, which 
covers the whole head and neck, and spreads 
on the upper parts of the breast in a round-~- 
ing form ; where, as well ag on the head and 
neck, it is glossed with steel blue; sides of 
the breast below this, black ; the inside of 
the wings, and upper half of the wing-quills, 
are of a fine orange colour; belly and vent, 
white, slightly streaked with pale orange ; 
legs black. his species has the constant 
habit of flirting its extended tail from side 
to side, as it runs along the branches, occa- 
sionally shouting off after wingcd insects. Its 
notes are few and feeble, repeated at short 
intervals, as it darts among the foliage. 


REIN-DEER. (Cervus tarandus.) The 
Rein-deer is an inhabitant of the most 
northerly regions. In Europe its chief re- 
sidence is in Lapland and Norway ; in Asia 
it frequents the north coast as far as Kamt- 
schatka, and the inland parts as far as 

| Siberia; and in America it is common in 





REIN-VEKE,—(CLRVUS TARANDUS.) 


| Greenland, but does not extend farther south 


: than Canada. They have lung been domes- 
cated, and their appearance and habits have 
been minutely described by many travellers 
and naturalists. '! hey are about four feet six 
inches in height. Their horns are remarkab} 

long and slender, and they have branched, 
recurved, round antlers, the summits of which 
are palmated. The body is of a thick and 
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square form; and the legs shorter in pro- 
pon than those of the stag ; but it should 

observed that the size varies according 
to the climate, those in the Arctic regions 
being the largest. The colour of the Rein- 
deer is brown above and white beneath ; 
but as it advances in age, it often becomes of 
a grayish-white, and sometimes almost en- 
tirely white: the space about the eyes is 
always black: the under part of the neck 
is much longer than the rest, and forms a 
kind of hanging beard. Both sexes have 
horns, but those of the male are much larger 
and longer than those of the female. The 
hoofs are long, large,and black, as are also 
the false or secondary hoofs behind ; and 
these latter, while the animal is running, 
make by their collision a remarkable clat- 
tering sound, which may be heard at a con- 
siderable distance. 

It is an observation no less true than trite, 
that to the Laplanders this animal is the sub- 
stitute for the horse, the cow, and the sheep : 
harnessed to the sledge, the Rein-deer bounds 
over the frozen lakes and rivers, or the 
equally hardened surface of the snow ; of ils 
milk they make their cheese ; its flesh sup- 
plies them with food ; and the skins furnish 
them not only with clothing, but with 
their tents and beddin . Inshort, this ani- 
mal is deservedly celebrated for its services 
to the simple and harmless inhabitants of 
Lapland, who, undisturbed by the sound of 
war, or the anxieties which commerce brings, 
lead a kind of pastoral life, even within the 
frozen limits of the arctic circle, and have 
no other cares than those of providing for 
the rigours of their long winter, and of 
rearing and supporting their numerous herds 
of Rein-deer, which may be said to consti- 
tute almost their whole wealth. Some writers, 
indeed, have eulogized the great happiness 
of the Laplanders in terms too extravagant 
for the sober pen of truth, and, quitting de- 
scriptive prose, have indulged in the pleasant 
reveries of poetical fiction : thus — 


“ Here stands secure, beneath the northern zone, 
O sacred Innocence, thy turf-built throne : 

*Tis here thou wav'st aloft thy snowy wings, 

Far from the pride of courts and pomp of kings.” 


But, in fact, if the poor Laplander be 
really so happy, it arises from his being 
ignorant of the wants of luxury, occasioned 
by the sterility of his native land, and his 
non-intercourse with highly civilized and 
polished nations. Their state of felicity has, 
indeed, some serious drawbacks. The winter 
may be said to continue nearly nine months, 
and is of # rigour unknown in the more 
southern regions of the world; the sun is 
invisible for a certain period, and the moon 
and stars, with the frequent coruscations 
of the aurora borealis, and the reflection 
from the snow, constitute the only light 
afforded by nature. The short summer, on 
the contrary, when once fairly commenced, 
is scarcely leas oppressive, from the innumer- 
able legions of musquitoes, which abound to 
such a degree in the marshy districts, as to 
oblige the inhabitants, in order to walk 
sebroad with common comfort, to anoint their 
faces with a mixture of tar und milk ! 
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The chief food of the Rein-deer is a species 
of lichen, or moss, which covers large tracts 
of the northern regions, and on which these 
animals delight to browse. “ Lapland,” we 
are told, “is divided into two tracts, called 
the alpine and the woodland country. Those 
immense mountains, called in Sweden Tjel- 
len, divide that country. from Norway, ex- 
tending towards the White Sea as as 
Russia, and are frequently more than twelve 
miles in breadth. The other, called the 
woodland division, lies to the east of this, 
and differs from the neighbouring provinces 
of Norway by its soil, which is exceedingly 
stony and barren, being covered with one 
continued tract of wood, of old pine-trees. 
This tract has a very singular appearance. 
The trees above are covered over with great 
quantities of a black hanging lichen, grow- 
ing in filaments resembling locks of hair, 
while the ground beneath appears like snow, 
being totally covered with white lichens. 
Between this wood and the Alps liesa region 
called the Woodland, or Desert Lapmark, 
of thirty or forty miles in breadth, of the 
most savage and horrid appearance, consist- 
ting of scattered and uncultivated woods, 
and continued plains «f dry barren sand, 
mixed with vast lakes and mountains. 
When the mosses on part of this desert tract 
have been burnt, elther by lightning or 
any accidental fire, the barren svil imme- 
diately produces the white lichen which 
covers the lower parts of the Alps. The 
Rein-decr in summer seek their highest 
parts, and there dwell amidst the:r storms 
and snows, not to fly the heat of the lower 
regions, but to avoid the gnat and gad-fly. 
In winter these intensely cold mountains, 
whose tops reach high into the atmosphere, 
can no longer support them, and they are 
obliged to return to the desert and subsist 
upon the lichens.” 

“To the natives of North America,” to 
use the words of a contemporary writer, “ the 
Reindeer is only known as a beast of chace, 
but it isa most important one: there is hardly 
a part of the animal which is not made avail- 
able to some useful purpose. Clothing made 
of the skin is, according to Dr. Richardson, 
80 impervious to the cold, that, with the ad- 
dition of a blanket of the same material, 
any one so clothed may bivouack on the 
snow with safety in the most intense cold 
of an arctic winter's night. The venison, 
when in high condition, has several inches 
of fat on the haunches, and is said to equal 
that of the fallow-deer in our best English 
parks ; the tongue and some of the tripe are 
reckoned most delicious morsels. Pem- 
mican is formed by pouring one-third part 
of melted fat over the pounded meat, and 
incorporating them well together. The Es- 
quimaux and Greenlanders consider the 
stomach or paunch with its contents a great 
delicacy ; and Captain James Ross says that 
those contents form the only vegetable food 
which the natives of Boothia ever taste. 
For further particulars, and there are many 
and interesting, we must refer to Dr. Ri- 
chardson's Fauna Boreali-Americana, and 
the works of our gallant northern voyagers 
generally.” 
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REMORA, or SUCKING-FISH. (Echi- 
neis.) This fish, which in form bears some re- 
semblance to the herring, and is from fifteen 
to eighteen inches in length, is the echeneis of 
the Greeke, and has been celebrated from re- 
mote antiquity for its power of adhesion to 
any other animal or inanimate substance: in 
short, the most incredible stories are related 
























































REMORA— (KOHBINFIS 1. B:10RA.) 


by Pliny and other ancient naturalists with 
all possible gravity and good faith ; among 
others, that Antony’s ship, at the battle of | 
Actium, was kept motionless by the exer- 
tions of the Remora, notwithstanding the 
efforts of several hundred sailors ; and that 
the vessel of Caligula was detained between 
Astura and Actium by another of these fish 
found sticking to the helm, and whose 
solitary efforts could not be countervailed hy 
a crew of four hundred able seamen, till 
several of the latter, on examining into the 
cause of the detention, perceived the im- 

diment, and detached the Remora from 
its hold. The real fact is, that the fins of 
this fish are particularly weak, on which 
account it attaches itself to various bodies, 
and is found not only fastened to ships, but 
to whales, sharks, and other fishes; and 
with such extreme tenacity is this hold 
maintained, that, unless the effort of separa- 
tion be applied in a particular direction, it 
in impossible to effect the disunion without 
the destruction of the fish itself. In stormy 
and boisterous weather, the Remora, like 
the lumpfish and some others, will also often 
adhere to rocks. 

The Remora is principally an inhabitant 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic seas. Its 
general colour is an uniform brown ; the | 
skin smooth and destitute of ecales, but 
marked with numerous impressed points or 
pores: the mouth is large, and furnished 
with very numerous small teeth; and the 
lower jaw is rather longer than the upper : 
the eyes are small, with yellow irides: the 
lateral line commences above the pectoral 
fins, and from thence, pretty suddenly de- 
scending,runs straight in the tail, which is of 
a slightly forked, or rather lunated form. 
Another species, the INvian Remona (Eche- 
neis neucrates), which is of a more slender 
or lengthened shape, is said to be employed 
by the natives of the coast of Mozambique in 
their pursuit of turtle. with great success. 
A ring is fastened round the tail of the fish 
in such a manner as to prevent its escape, 
and a long cord fastened to the ring. When 
the boat has arrived as near as it well can to 
a turtle that is sleeping on the surface of the 
water, as is the custom of these animals, the 
boatmen throw the Remora into the sea, 
and giving it the proper length of cord, it 
soon attaches itself to the breast of the sleep- 
ing turtle, and both are then drawn into the 
boat with ease. The apparatus by which 
this adhesion is accomplished by the Remora 
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consists of an oval area on the top of the 
head, traversed by numerous partitions, each 
of which is fringed at the end bya row of 
very numerous perpendicular teeth, or fila- 
ments, while the whole oval space is strength- 
ened by a# longitudinal septum. 


REPTILES. (Reptilia.) The name given 
to a class of cold-blooded vertebrated ani- 
mals, whose movements are usually confined 
to crawling and swimming, and whose res- 

iration is acria] and incomplete. The 
have the heart so constructed that at eac 
contraction a portion only of the bloud 
received from the various parts of the system 
is sent into the lungs, the remainder of this 
fluid returning into the gencral circulation 
without having passed through the lungs, 
and consequently without having been sub- 
jected there to respiration. Hence it results 
that the action of oxygen upon the blood is 
less than in the Mammalia; and though 
several of them leap und run with celerity 
on certain occasions, their habits are gene- 
rally sluggish, their digestion excessively 
slow, their sensations obtuse, and, in cold or 
temperate climates, they pass nearly the 
whole winter in a state of lethargy. In their 
general form, Reptiles approach Mammalia 
nearer than Birds; but they offer in this 
respect many variations, as may be secn by 
comparing together, a Tortoise, a Crocodile, 
a Serpent, and a Frog. Their head is almost 
always small, and their body very much 
lengthened out ; some, as Serpents, are en- 
tirely destitute of members, or have only 
traces of them; but the greater number of 
these animals, the Lizard and Frog for in- 
stance, have four limbs, formed so as to serve 
for walking or swimming. The skeleton in 
this cluss presents much greater variations 
in its structure, than in warm-blooded Ver- 
tebrata. All the parts of which it is com- 
posed are wanting in one or another group, 
excepting the head and the vertebral co- 
lumn; but the bones of which these are 
composed always preserve a great resem- 
blance to those of Mammalia and Birds, and 
are ensily recognized as being analagous to 
them. heir brain, which is roportionally 
very small, is not so essentially requisite to 
the exercise of their animal and vital facul- 
ties as in the Mammulia; for they continue 
to live and to execute voluntary movements 
for a considerable time after being deprived 
of the brain, and even after the loss of the 
head : their muscles also preserve their irri- 
tability for a considerable time after being 
severed from the body ; and their heart con- 
tinues to pulsate for hours after it has been 
torn from the body. Reptiles dive with more 
facility, and remain longer under water than 
either the Mammalia or Birds, the smallness 
of the pulmonary vessels permitting them 
to suspend the process of respiration, without 
arresting the course of the blood. No Rep- 
tile hatches its eggs. Some on quitting the 
egg have the form and gills of fishes; and 
certain genera retain these organseven after 
the development of their lungs. In other 
Reptiles which produce eggs, the young is 
already formed and considerably advanced 
within the egg at the time the parent de- 
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ta it. Reptiles aleo present more varied 
‘orms, characters, and modes of gait, than 
the other classes of animals; and it is in 
their production more especially, that Na- 
ture seems to have tried to imagine grotesque 
forms, and to have modified in every pom le 
way the general plan adopted for all verte- 
brated animals, and for the oviparous classes 
in 2 edt ioe 

ptiles are endowed with five senses, but 
none of them in great perfection. In those 
species which are covered with scales or 
plates, the sense of touch is very obtuse; 
and in the species which have a naked skin, 
such as the Frog, it is also weak, in conse- 
quence of not being adherent to the body, 
but envelopes it like a bag. In the Serpents. 
the eyes are immovable, destitute of eyelids, 
and covered with a corneous substance ; in 
some genera three eyelids are distinguish- 
able, while others are destitute of sight. 
Their nostrils are small, and they appear to 
have a very weak sense of smell. They have 
no delicacy of taste, for almost all the species 
swallow their food entire; and those in 
which the tongue is soft and flexible, this 
organ scrves chiefly as an instrument for the 
seizure of their food. None of them have 
true fleshy lips ; and some, such as the Tor- 
toises, are provided with a horny bill, like 
that of a parrot; others have teeth of various 
forms, which are not, howover, formed for 
mastication, but to assist in holding their 
prey. Vurious serpents have hollow fangs, 
which they can erect at pleasure, when they 
open their mouths to bite, and these fangs 
have apertures, from which they inject into 
the wounds made by them an active and 
deadly poison. 

From the earliest times the forms and 
habits of the reptile world attracted at~- 
tention, und appear to have been pretty 
well understood. The ancient monuments 
of the Egyptians show this; and numerous 
passages in the Old Testament prove that a 
similar knowledge existed when the Scrip- 
tures were writtcn. Nor must it be forgotten 
that among the Organic Remains which the 
industry and science of inquiring minds 
have lately brought to light, none present 
forms more wonderful, or proportions more 
gigantic, than some of the Fossil Reptilia. 
(Sce IcHTHYOSAURUS: IGUANODON: PLE- 
SIOSAURUS.} 


RETEPORA. A genus of the Polypiferous 


corallines which is allied to Lschara, and 
has the Jeaf-like expansion pierced like net- 





NEPTUNE’S RUIwLEY, 
(RETEPORA ORBLE 3 8 a,) 
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work ; our figure will show the appearance 
of this genus. The species represented is 
| often called Neptune's Ruffles, and is the 
Retepora cellulosa of naturalists. It is some 
of the recent species ; there are others found 
in a fossil state. 


RHEA. (See Ostricn, AMERICAN.] 


RHINOCEROS. (2hinoceros.) This large 
and uncouth-looking Pachydermatous genus 
inhabits the hotter regions of Asia and 
Africa, and, next to the Elephant, contains 
the most powerful of quadrupeds. Thecom- 
mon InpIAN RuiNoceRos (R. wnicornis) is 
usually about twelve feet long from the tip of 
the nose to the insertion of the tail ; its height 
is abuut seven feet ; and the circumference 
of its pedy. is nearly equal to its length. 
The back, instead of rising, as in the Ele- 
phant, sinks in considerably; the head is 
moderately large and long; the upper lip 
protrudes considerably, and being extremely 
peels: answers the end of a small proboscis: 

ut its most distinguishing mark is the pos- 
session of @ solid, slightly curved, sharp- 
peinted horn, which rests on a strong arch 








INDIAN wUINOOCERKOS, 
(RAINOCEROS UNIOORNIS.) 


formed by the nasal bones. This horn is 
sometimes (but not generally) as much as 
three feet in length, and eighteen inches in 
circumference at its base, and is used as a 
most powerful and effective weapon. The 
animal is also characterized by having seven 
molars on each side above and below, with 


ears are moderately large, ig i and 

inted; the eyes small and half closed. 

he skin is thick and coarse, with a knotty 
or granulated surface ; and so impenetrable 
on the body and limbs, as to resist either 
the claws of the lion or the tiger, the sword 
or the shot of the hunter. About the neck 
the skin is disposed in several large plaits or 
folds ; another fold passes from the shoul- 
ders to the fore legs, aud another from the 
hind part of the back to the thighs. The 
tail is slender, flattened at the end, and co- 
vered on the sides with very stiff and thick 
black hairs: the belly is somewhat pendu- 
lous ; the legs very short, strong, and thick ; 
and the feet divided Into three large hoofs, 
all standing forwards. In India the Rhino- 
ceros leads a tranquil indolent life, wallow- 
ing on the marshy borders of lakes and 
rivers, and occasionally bathing itself in 
their waters. Its movements are usually 
slow ; and it carries its head low, like the 
Hog, ploughing up the ground with its horn, 








only four ficizors, and no canine teeth. The | 
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and making ite way by sheer force through 
the jungle. It is naturally of a quiet and 
inoffensive disposition, but very furious and 
dangerous when provoked or attacked ; 
charging with great impetuosity, and tramp- 
ling down, or ripping up with its horn, any 
animal which opposes it. The bones of the 
Rhinoceros, like those of the Elephant, are 
often found in a fossil state in various parta 
of the world ; and in the year 1772 an entire 
Rhinoceros was found buried in the banks 
of a Siberian river, in the ancient frozen 


soil, with the skin, tendons, and some of 


the flesh, in the highest state of preservation. 


The Two-HORNED Ruinoceros. (Rhino- 
ceros bicornis.) This species is found in 
various parts of Africa, and seems to have 
been the kind known to the ancient Romans, 
and by them exhibited in their public shows 
and combats of animals. In size it equals 
the common or single-horned species ; and 
its habits and manner of feeding are the 
same: but it differs greatly in the appearance 
of its skin, which, instead of the vast and 
pemsierly 
former, has merely a slight wrinkle across 
the shoulders, and on the hinder parts, with 





ATRICAN RHINOCEROS, 


a few fainter wrinkles on the sides; so that, 
| in comparison with the common Rhinoceros, 
' it appears almost smooth : the skin, however, 
‘is rough or tuberculated: but what con- 
| stitutes the specific or principal distinction 
| is, that the nose is furnished with two horns, 
| one of which is smaller then the other, and 
' situated higher up ; and that they are fixed 
to the nose by a streng apparatus of muscles 
and tendons, so that they are louse when 
the animal isin a quiescent state, but become 
firm and immovahle when he is enraged. 
His manner of feeding, with some other par- 
ticulars, is thus given by Mr. Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller. He informs us, that, 
* besides the trees capable of most resistance, 
there are, in the vast forests within the rains, 
trees of a softer consistence, and of a very 
succulent quality, which secm to be destined 
for hie principal food. For the purpose of 
eening. the highest branches of these, his 
upper lip is capable of being lengthened out 
so as to increase his power of laying hold 
with this in the same manner as the Elephant 
does with his trunk. With this lip, and the 
assistance of his tongue, he pulls down the 
upper branches which have most leaves, and 
these he devours first; having stripped the 
tree of its branches, he does not therefore 
abandon it, but, pong ts snout as low in 
the trunk as he finds his horns will enter, 
he rips up the body of the tree, and reduces 
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marked armour-like folds of the | 
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it to thin pieces, like so many laths; and 
when he has thus prepared it, he embraccs 
as much of it as he can in his monstrous 
jaws, and twists it round with as much ease 
as an ox would do a root of celery. When 
pursued, and in fear, he possesses an asto- 
nishing degree of swiftness, considering his 
size, the apparent unwieldinoss of hia body, 
his great weight before, and the shortness of 
his legs. He is long, and has a kind of trot, 
which, after a few minutes, increases in a 
great proportion, and takes in a great dis- 
tance ; but this is to be understood with a 
degree of moderation. It is not true that in 
a plain he beats the horse in swiftness. I 
have passed him with ease, and seen man 
worse mounted do tho same; and though it 
is truc that a horse can seldom come up with 
him, this is owing to his cunning, and not 
his swiftness. He makes constantly from 
wood to wood, and forces himself into the 
thickest part of them. The trees that are 
frush, or dry, are broke down, like as with a 
cannon shot, and fall behind him and on 
his sides in all directions. Others that are 
more pliable, ener, or fuller of sap, are 
bent back by his weight and the velocit 
of his motions. And, after he has passed, 
restoring themselves like a green branch to 
their natural position, they sweep the in- 
cautious pursuer and his horse from the 
the ground, and dash them in pieces against 
the surrounding trees. Theeyes of the Rhi- 
noceros are very small, and he seldom turns 
his head, and therefore sees nothing but what 
is before him. To this he owes his death, 
and never escapes if there is so much plain 
as to enable the horse to get before him. 
His pride and fury, then, make him lay 
aside all thoughts of escaping, but by victory 
over hisenemy. He stands fora moment at 
bay, then, at a start, runs forward at the 
horse, like the wild boar, whom, in his man- 
ner of action, he very much resembles. The 
horse easily avoids him, by turning short 
aside ; and this is the fatal instant: the 
naked man, with the sword, drops from be- 
hind the principal horseman, and, unseen 
by the Rhinoceros, who is secking his enemy, 
the horse, he gives him a stroke across the 
tendon of the heel, which renders him in- 
capable of further flight or resistance.” 
Another species of Rhinoceros, less power- 
ful and savage, is found in Java; of this 
we figure the ‘skull, which will verve also to | 
illustrate the structure of the head ; a third, 
which possesses two horns, in Sumatra ; and 





SBEULCL OF REINOCEROS JAVANOS, 


three species are said to be known ijn Africa : 
but the most formidable are those we have 
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described. The skin of the Rhinoceros is an 
article in great demand in several countries 
of Asia and Africa, It is manufactured into 
the best and hardest leather that can be 
imagined; and targets and shields are made 
of it, that are proof against even the stroke 
of a scimitar. When polished, the skin is 
very similar in appearance to tortoise shell. 
Their horns are manufactured into drinking 
cups, the hilts of swords, and snuff-boxes, by 
several oriental nations; and in the palmy 
days of ancient Rome, we are told, the ladies 
of fashion used them in their baths, to hold 
their essence bottles and oils. 

In ,M. de Blainville’s great work on the 
Osteography of the Vertebratm, he admits 
five living species as indisputable ; two of 
which are African —the black rhinoceros of 
the Cape (R. dicornis), and the white rhino- 
ecros of Southern Africa, first distinguished 
by Dr. Burchell (2. simus); three are 
Asiatic—the Rhinoceros of India (R. uni- 
cornis), the rhinoceros of Java, with one 
horn (R. Javanus), and that of Sumatra, 
with two horns (2. Sumatranus). Dr. An- 
drew Smith discovered a third species, dis- 
tinguished, among other peculiarities, by the 
gre reat length of the second horn. This is the 

hinoceros Ketloa, described by that distin- 
guished naturalist; a fine specimen of it 
exists in the collection of the British Mu- 
seum. Some accounts would likewise lead 
us to believe in the existence of a rhinoceros 
in Africa with one horn, which would form 
another species to be added tu the preceding. 

mene the fossil rhinoceroses, M. de 
Blainville admits but three European spe- 
cies ascertain. The first is the rhinoceros 
with partitioned nostrils (2. tichorhinus). 
This species, destitute of incisors, had three 
toes on each foot, the cranium elongated, 
the nostrils separated by a bony partition ; 
its nose was provided with two horns ; its 
molars approached those of the Khinoceros 
camus; its bones were short and strong, 
and its body covered with hair. On th 3 
subject he remarks, that these hairs have 
sometimes beeu erroneously described as 
forming a long and thick fur, but at most 
they did not exceed three lines in length. 
R. tichorhinus is found in the deposits formed 
during the diluvian epoch. It is probable 
that it inhabited Siberia, and the greater 
part of Europe. This is the species which 
has been found preserved in theice of the 
North of Asia. The second species is the 
rhinoceros with nostrils not partitioned 
(KR. leptorhinus), which had persistent in- 
cisors, but concealed in the gums, three toes 
on each foot, two horns, an elongated cra- 
nium, and slender bones. This epccies, 
which is not so well charactcrized as the 
preceding, has been found chiefly in the 
superior tertiaries of Italy and the south of 
France. M. de Blainvi le likewise refers 
the bones found in caverns in the south of 
France to &. tichorhinus, while those of the 
north and of Belgium contain only the re- 
mains of the preceding species. — The third 
species is the rhinoceros with incisors (R. 
incisivua ), characterized by half salient in- 
cisors in the two jaws, four toes on the an- 
terior feet, flat metatarsi, &c. It would 
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appear that the male bore two horns, and 
that the female was destitute of these ap- 
ndages. The Intter, for this reason, has 
en made the type of the genus Acerothe- 
rium of M. Kaup. The 2. inctsivus is found 
in the middle tertiary formations, and has 
been deseribed under many names. In the 
Sewalik Hills, in India, Dr. Falconer and 
Major Cautley have discovered remains of 
other fossil species ; figures of these are given 
in their Fauna antigua Sivalensia: the origi- 
nals are preserved in the British Museum. 
It appears that rhinoceroses have not ex- 
isted during the whole commencement of 
the tertiary epoch, for the eoccne formations 
ield no trace ofthem. They have appeared, 
or the first time, in the middle or mioccne 
eriod, during which the 2. incisivus has 
nhabited the greater part of Europe. To- 
wards the close of the tertiary epoch this 
species has been replaced by the #. lepto- 
rhinus, and during the diluvian epoch, it is 
the 2?. tichorhinus which has been the most 
abundant and most widely diffused. In the 
resent day rhinoceroses do not exist in 
Jurope, and are oaly found in the warmest 
countries. We find three species in Africa, 
one species in Continental Asia, and two in 
the Sunda Islands. America and New Hol- 
land have not any at present, and do not 
appear to have possessed any in the epoch 
anterior to our own. 


RIIPIDURA. [See FANTAIL.) 


RHIZOSTOMA. A genus of Acalephm, 
Ler ites a close external resemblance to the 
edusa. 


RHOPALOCERA. The first section of the 
Lepidoptera, in the recent Classification of 
Insects, corresponding with the genus Papilio 
(Linn.), and deriving its name from gene- 
rally having the antenna, which are thin 
and elongated, terminated by a knob. This 
section comprises the well-known tribes of 
Butterflies, whose elegant forms and beau- 
tiful colours may be mistaken for, “ winged 
flowers or flying gems.”” They vary greatl 
in size, as well as in the diversity of their 
colours: here, in our native fields, we have 
some species not an inch across the wings, 
while in India and South Amcrica are to 
be seen, fluttering in the sun's warm rays, 
gorgeous specimens nine or ten inches in 
expanse. Their flight is also as varied as 
! that of the feathered tribes, and can as 

readily be alas beaut by the skilful col- 

lector. Some skim along the plain with 

graceful elegance; others fly more slowly, 
| and with an undulating motion ; while 
others, again, rise high into the air, and sail 
over the topmost branches of the sturdy oak. 
The prevalence of particular colours in 
certain groups also deserves mention: thus 
the Pulyommati are chiefly blue ; among the 
Picrides the colour is cither white or orange 
tipped with black ; in the Hipparchic, 
dull brown ; in Lycawna, bright copper 
colour ; while the Nymphalidw have thcir 
wings varied with beautiful eyes or spots ; 
and the Fritillaries are fulvous, varied on 
the under side with pearly patches. — We 
might extend this article to an indefinite 
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length were we to attempt to describe the 
various habits, the distinctive characters, 
and the transformations, &c. of these beau- 
tiful insects; but we trust the reader will 
excuse us if we at once refer him, for such 
additional information as our space would 
allow, to the articles PAPILIO and LzPripopP- 
TERA. 


RHYNCHGA. A genus of Grallatorial 
birds allied to the Snipes. The species 
RUYNCHEA AUSTRALIS, Which is a summer 
visitant of New South Wules, in ita habits 
and disposition partakes both of the true 
Snipes and the Sandpipers ; running about, 
like the latter, among the rushes or on the 
bare ground at the edge of the water. Olive- 
green, with narrow bars and marblings of 
dark brown, is the prevailing colour ; and a 
pale buff stripe runs from the bill down the 
centre of the head to the nape; breast and 
all the under surface white ; legs pale green. 
The male is much smaller than the female, 
and has the sides, back, and front of the neck 
much lighter and mingled with patches of 
white ; wings more olive, the coverts orna- 
mented with numerous large irregular 
patches of buff, encircled with a narrow line 
of black ; the buff bunds on the primaries 
richer and more distinct; the scapularies 
speckled with white; the patch on each side 
of the chest dark olive, with large patches of 
white surrounded by a line of black. The 
plumage of the female, contrary to the gene- 
ral rule, is darker, richer, and more distinctly 
defined. Mr. Gould says that on dissection 
be observed an anatomical peculiarity of a 
very extraordinary nature, the more so as it 
exists in the female alone; namely, the 
great elongation of the trachea, which passes 
down between the skin and the muscles 
forming the breast for the whole length of 
the body, making four distinct convolutions 
before entering the lungs. This was after- 
wards cxamined by Mr. Yarrell, who states 
that the form and position of the trachea in 
the Rhynchewa Australis is similar to that of 
the Semipalmated Goose, figured in the lth 
volume of the Trans. Linn. Soc. Tab. 14. 


RHYNCHOPHORA. Anextensive group 
or subscction of Coleopterous insects, dis- 
tinguished by the front of the head being 
produced into a long snout or rostrum, at 
the extremity of which is the mouth. The 
body is oval or rounded ; the antenne are 
inserted at the sides of the rostrum, and are 
short, elhowed, and often terminated in an 
oval club; the mandibles are small but ro- 
bust ; the palpi short and conical; and the 
third tarsal joint deeply bilobed. The ma- 
jority of the species are of small or moderate 
size; but the elytra of some of them are 
most brilliantly coloured : they are widely 
distributed, but abound chiefly in hot coun- 
tries, and all are herbivorous. The larve 
are white and fleshy grubs, with strong and 
horny jaws, whereby they are enabled to 
gnaw the harder parts of vegetable food, on 
which they subsist. 

These beetles are often very hurtful to 
plants, by boring into the leaves, bark, buds, 
fruit, and seeds, and feeding upon the soft 
substance therein contained. They are di- 
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urnal insects, and love to come out of their | black, and intermixed with others of a paler 
retreats and enjoy the sunshine. Some of | dusky hue. The female sits on them only 


them fly well; but others have no wings, or | during the night, or in wet and — 























only very short ones, under the wing-cases, | weather. The young remain for 
rd are therefore Yaable to fly. They walk | weeks before they are able to fiy; are 
slowly, and being of a nature, and | with great assiduit te; and 
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seem to delight in lying with loosened wings, 
flat on the sand, enjoying its invigorating 
warmth. They breed but once in the season. 

The Sheerwater is formed for skimming, 
while on wing, the surface of the sea for ite 
food, which consists of small fish, shrimps, 
Aa fry, &c., whose usual haunts are near 

he shore, and towards the surface. That 
the lower mandible, when dipt into and 
cleaving the water, might not retard the 
bird’s way, it is thinned and sharpened like 
the blade of a knife; the upper mandible 
being, at such times, elevated above water, 
is curtailed in its length, as being less ne- 
cessary, but tapering gradually to a point, 
that, on shutting, it may offer less opposition. 
To prevent inconvenience from the rushing 
of the water, the mouth is confined to the 
mere opening of the gullet, which, indeed, 
prevents mastication taking place there ; but 
the stomach, or gizzard, to which this busi- 
ness is solely allotted, is of uncommon |' 
hardness, strength, and muscularity, far 
surpare le in these respects any other water |: 
bird with which I am acquainted. To all |: 
these is added a vast expansion of wing, to 
enable the bird to sail‘with sufficient celerity 
while dipping in the water. The general |. 
proportion of the length of our swiftest hawks 
and swallows, to their breadth, is as one to |: 
two ; but in the present case, as there is not 
only the resietance of the air, but also that 
of the water, to overcome, a still greater 
volume of wing is given, the Sheerwater 
measuring nineteen inches in length, and 
upwards of forty-four in extent. In short 
(says Wilson), whoever has attentively ex- 
amined this curious apparatus, and observed |! 
the possessor, with his ample wings, long |: 
bending neck, and lower mandible, occa- 
sionally dipt into and ploughing the surface, 
and the facility with which he procures his 
food, cannot but consider it a mere playful 
amusement, when compared with the dashing 
immersions of the tern, the gull, or the fish- 
hawk, who, to the superficial observer, appear 
so superiorly accommodated. 

The voice of the Sheerwater is harsh and 
screaming, resembling that of the tern, but 
stronger. It flies with a slowly flapping 
flight, dipping occasionally, with steady ex 
panded wings and banded neck, its lower 
mandible into the sea, and, with open mouth, 
receiving its food as it ploughs along the 
surface. It is rarely seen swimming on the 
water, but frequently reste in large parties 
on the sand bars at low water. The length 
and breadth of this bird we before noticed 
as nineteen inches by forty-four : the length 
of the lower mandible is four inches and a 
half ; of the upper, three inches and a half ; 
both of a scarlet red, tinged with orange, 
and ending in black; the lower extremely 
thin ; the upper grooved, so as to receive the 
edge of the lower; the nostril is large and 
pervious, placed in a hollow near the base 
and edge of the upper mandible, where it 


without the means of defence, when alarmed 
they turn back their antenng under the 
snout, fold up their and fall from the 
plants on which they live. The larve have 
strong and horny jaws, with which they gnaw 
those parts of plants which serve for their 
fuod. Some of them bore into and_ spofl 
fruite, grain, and seeds; some attack the 
lenves and stems of plants, causing them to 
swell and become cankered ; while others 
penetrate into the solid wood, interrupt the 
course of the sap, and occasion the branch 
above the seat of attack to wither and Cie. 
Most of these grubs are transformed within 
the vegetable substances upon which they 
have lived; some, however, when fully grown, 
go into the ground, where they are changed 
to pups, and afterwards to beetles. 
subsection corresponds with the Linngan 
genere Bruchus, Attelabus, and Curculio. 

ome of the most extraordinary species of 
Khyncophorous insects compose the South 
Atrican genus Antliarhinus, in one sex of 
which the rostrum is nearly three times as 
long as the body, porrected, and as thin as a 
: tine needle. Inthe great work of Schenherr 
on these insects at least 7000 species are de- 
' scribed or alluded to. 


' RHAHYNCHOPS. We learn from Wilson's 
_ American Ornithology, that this truly sin- 
gular bird was the only species of its tribe 
discovered at the time he wrote. Another 
species at least, the R. orientalis has been 
since found in Africa. The species whose 
history we here subjoin is the BLack Skim- 
MER; Or SHEERWATER. (Rhynchops nigra.) 
It is a bird of passage in the United States, 
and makes its first appearance on the 
. shores of New Jersey early in May. It re- 
: sides there, as well as along the whole At- 
| lantic coast, during the summer, and retires 
eurly in September. Its favourite haunts 








































































| are low sand bars, raised above the reach 
. of the summer tides; and also dry flat 
!, sands on the beach in front of the ocean. 
Early in June these birds form themselves 
into small societies, fifteen or twenty pair 
| frequently breeding within a few yards of 
each other. The nest is a mere hollow formed 
in the sand ; and the female lays three eggs, 
almost perfectly oval, of a clear white, 
marked with large round spots of brownish 
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ects greatly over the lower; upper pert 
of the head, neck, back, and scapu ee 
black ; wings the same, except the second- 
aries, which are white on the inner vanes, 
and also tipt with white; tall forked, the 
two middle feathers being about an inch and 
a half shorter than the exterior ones, all 
black, broadly edged on both sides with 
white; tail-coverts, white on the outer side, 
black in the middle ; front, passing down 
the neck, below the eye, throat, breast, and 
whole lower parts, pure white; legs and 
webbed feet, bright scarlet. The female is 
less than the male, but the colours and 
markings are very similar. The Sheerwater 
is found on various coasts of Asia, as well 
as America, residing principally near the 
Soples, and migrating into the tempcrate 
regions of the globe for the purpose of rearing 
his young. e is rarely or never seen far 
out at sea, and must not be mi:taken for the 
Sheerwater Petrel (a species of /’ufinus), 
which is met with on every part of the ocean, 
skimming along with bended wings. 


RIBBON-FISH. (Cepola.) <A genus of 
Acanthopterygious fishes belonging to thie 
Tuniade family. The peculiar characters of 
this genus are indicated by the name ; the 
specics being distinguished by their length- 
ened bodies, much flattened at the sides, 
and having very small scales. In this family 
are three tribes; one having the muzzle 
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WINHKON FISB.—(CRPOLA 1: CBESCENG,) 


: elongated, the mouth deeply cleft, with 
strong trenchant teeth, and the lower jaw 


projecting beyond the upper: the other. 


tribe comprehending gencra which have the 
mouth small and little cleft. These occur 
in the Mediterranean, the Indian, the At- 
lantic, and the Arctic Seas; and some of 
them are ten feet in length. A third tribe 
has the muzzle short, and the mouth cleft 
obliquely. 


RICE-BIRD. (Loxvia oryzivora.) This 
bird, which is about the size of a Greenfinch, 
is a native of Java, and is sometimes called 
the Java Sparrow. The bill is extremely 
thick, and of a fine red colour above and 
beneath, except towards the point, where 
there is a little space of white. The eyes 
are dark, and the irides red. The whole 
lead is black, except a white oval spot on 
each cheek: the neck, breast, back, and 
coverts of the wings, are of a fine bluish 
ash-colour, the rump being somewhat lighter 
than the back ; while the ash-colour on the 
breast changes gradually towards the belly 
into a blossom-colour, terminating in a dirt 
white. The greater quill-feathers, as well 
as the whole tail, are black ; the legs and 





feet are of a faint red hue; and the claws 
From the general 


are of a dingy white. 





RIOE-BIRD.- (LOXTA OKYZIVORA,) 


plumage being remarkably smooth and 
even, this bird derives a peculiar beauty. 


RICE-BUNTING, RICE-BIRD, or BOB- 
O-LINK. (Dolichonyx oryzivorus.) The epe- 
cific characters of this bird are — tail-feathers 
very acute; adult male, in spring dress, 
black, the hind head yellowish white ; 
scapulars, rump, and tail-coverts, white, 
tinged with ash. The Rice-Bunting mi- 

rates over the continent of America from | 

Labrador to Mexico, and over the Great 
Antilles, appearing in the southern extre- 
mity of the United States about the end of 
March. Their food is insects and worms, 
and the seeds of the grassy meadows. In 
the autumn they sometimes attack the crops 
of oats and barley. The song of the male 
continues, with little interruption, as lon 
as the female is sitting, and is singular an 
pleasant ; it consists of a jingling medley of 
short, variable notes, confused, rapid, and 
continuous. The relish for song and mer- 
riment is confined to the male; but he 





RiGE-BUNTING —MAIF, 
(MOLIGHONYX OAZIVOROS ) 


gencrally loses his musical talent about the 
end of the first weck in July, from which 
time, or somewhat earlicr, his plumage 
begins to lose its gay colours, and to assume 
the humble hue of that of the female. About 
the middle of August they enter New York 
and Pennsylvania, on their way to the 
south. There, along the shores of the large 
rivers lined with floating ficlds of wild rice, 
they find abundant subsistence, grow fat, 
and their flesh becomes little inferior in 
fiavour to that of the European Ortolan ; on | 
which account the Reed or Rice-birds, as | 
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met with in the mountainous parts of Scot- 
land, making their couches, like hares, 
among the heather. In size they are far 
inferior to the Fallow Deer, being only about 
two feet four inches in height, and threc feet 
six inches in length. They are of a reddish 
brown colour on the back, the chest and 
belly yellowish, and the rump white: the 
horns are about nine inches long, round, and 
divided into three branches. The Roebuck 
seems naturally attached to shady thickets 
and rising slopes. All its motions are elegant 
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ROE NHUOK,—(VERVUS CAPRFOLUS,) 


and easy ; bounding with the utmost faci- 
lity, and continuing the course with little 
apparent fatigue. In many essential par- 
ticulars, this animal differs from its conge- 
ners; not merely in its lightness of figure 
and limb, but in its appetites, inclinations, 
and general habitudes. Instead of herding 
together in large communities, these Deer 
live in separate families ; the sire, the dam, 
and the young associating together, to the 
exclusion of all others. Every other species 
of Deer is inconstant in affection; but the 
Roebuck never forsakes its mate. 

The female goes with young about five 
months; when she forms a rctreat in the 
thickest part of some wood, and generally 
produces two at a birth, which she carefull 
conceals from the buck. The fawns conti- 
nue to follow the dam eight or nine months ; 
and, on separating, their horns begin to ap- 
pear, simple and without ramification the 
first year, as in those of the stag : these they 
shed at the end of autumn, and renew them 
during the winter; differing from the stag 
in this particular, the latter shedding his 
horns in the spring, and renewing them in 
the summer. The Roebuck can easily be 
subdued, but never perfectly tamed. No 
arts can teach it familiarity with its feeder, 
much less to show any attachment to him; 
but it always retains sume portion of its na- 
tural wildness. 


ROLLER. (Coracias.) A genus of birds 
allied to the Crows and Jays, in general dis- 
tinguished by peculiar elegance and splen- 
dour of colours. ‘They are very shy, inha- 
biting the thickest and must unfrequented 
woods, though, like the crows, they are 
frequently seen in newly ploughed fields, 
searching for worms and larve. They are 
more wild and untractable than their con- 
geners, and do not appear to possess the 
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imitative faculty of the Jay or Magpie. 
These birds, of which there are several spe- 
cies, are found in Asia, Africa, andthe hotter 
parts of America ; but only one is a native 
of Europe. This is 


The Common or Garrunous ROLLER. 
(Coracias garrula.) This bird is frequently 
met with in Italy, France, Spain, and many 
other parts of Europe, but is seldom seen in | 
England. It is about the size of a Jay, and | 
of an elegant shape. The bill is black, | 
straight, and hooked at the point ; the orbits | 
of the eyes bare, and py one each eye is a 
small bare spot or protuberance. The head, 
neck, breast, and under parts are of a light | 
Dluish or sea-green colour; the back, and 








ROLLER.—(CORACTAS GARROUT A.) 


feathers of the wings next to it, are ofared- 
dish brown ; the shoulders, or smaller wing- 
eoverts, are of a rich ultra-marine blue; ' 
the larger coverts bright sea-green; the 
lower part of the smaller wing-feathers 
ultra-marine blue, forming a tolerably large 
patch of that colour on the middle of t 
wing; the remainder of the wing black: 
the back and scapular feathers pale chestnut; 
the rump a fine deep blue, as are also the | 
under parts ; and the tail is of a dull green, | 
the two outer feathers, which are rather | 
longer than the rest, being tipped with black. | 
The legs, which are short, are of a dirty | 
ellow hue. Its note is loud and chattering; 
ence its specific name. 


The Jxnpran Router. (Coracias Indica.) 
In size this bird is nearly equal to the 
Cemmon Roller, and is remarkable for the 
rich and vivid appearance of its colours. 
The crown of the head is greenish blue ; the 
remainder, with the back, scapulars, neck 
and breast, pale ferruginous ; the feathers o 
the throat and upper part of the breast each 
murked by a paler streak down the shaft: 
the belly, thighs, and vent are sea-green : 
the whole wing is varied with deep and light 
blue, so as to divide it into five alternate 
bands; the decp or predominating colour 
being the richest sma]t blue, while the paler 
or middle part is a most brilliant blue-green, 
changing, according to the direction of the 
light, into pure pale blue, and forming a de- 
lightful contrast with the other. The tuil is 
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of the same vivid appearance as the wings ; 
the base and the ly being deep blue, and 
the middie part pale or greenish-blue. In 
this spevies the two exterior tail-fathers do 
not project beyond the rest. The bill is 
black ; and the lege reddish brown. Native 
of many parts of India and the Indian 


islands. 

ROOK. (Corvus frugilegus.) Both in size 
and figure the Rook greatly resembles the 
Carrion Crow ; their colour is also similar, 
the plumage of each being glossed with a 
rich purple; the principal distinction between 
the two species is found in the bill of the 
Rook, the base of which is covered with a 
rough scabrous skin. These birds are very 
sociable, and build close to each other in 
trees, frequently in the midst of large and 
populous towns. In these aerial abodes they 
| establish a kind of legal constitution, and 
suffer none to fix their domicile among them 
but acknowledged natives of the place. 
Rookeries are, in consequence, often the 
scenes of bitter contests; the half-built 
nests of new comers torn in pieces, and the 
unfortunate couple forced to begin anew 
in some more wndisturbed situation. At the 
commencement of spring the Rooks begin to 
build their nests; and one of them brings 
materials, while the other watches the build- 
ing, lest it should be plundered by its 
brethren. All the old inhabitants, however, 
are already provided with -nests; those 
which served them in former years requiring 
only a little trimming and dreasing to render 
them equally commodious with new habita- 





ROOK.— (CORVUB FRUGILEG 8.) 


tions. The young Rooks indeed are unpro- 
vided, but they do not long remain so. As 
soon as the male and female have fixed on 
an eligible branch, they begin to collect 
suitable materials; the outside of the nest 


consisting chiefly of sticks, and the inside 
usually lined with fibrous roots; the whole 
regularly and substantially arranged. It 
not unfrequently happens that some of the 
old birds take umbrage at the young ones 
for making choice of a spot too near the 
abode of the former ; hostilities ensue, and 
a speedy removal is the consequence ; but 
all opposition ceases whenever the female 
begins to lay, and not one of the whole co- 
lony will afterwards molest her. They are 
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places in quest of food. 

Rooks are often accused of feeding on the 
corn just after it has been sown, and various 
methods have been contrived both to kill 
and frighten them away; but persons who 
have paid the most attention to this subject 
are of opinion that the advantages derived 
from the destruction which they make upon 
grubs, larvw, worms, and noxious insects, 
preatly overpay the injury done to the future 

arveat, by the small quantity of corn they 
may destroy in searching after their favour- 
ite food. But as much has been written on 
this oft-disputed question, as well as on the 
instincts of Rooks, a few extracts in this 
place may not be deemed inappropriate. 

“When the waters retire from meadows 
and low lands, where they have remained 
any time, a luxurious banquet is provided 
for this corvus, in the multitude of worme 
which it finds drowned on them. But its 
jubilee is the season of the cockchafer (melo- 
lontha vulgaris), when every little copse, 
every ouk, becomes animated with it and all 
ite noisy, joyful family, feeding and scram- 
bling for the insect food. The power or 
faculty, be it by the scent, or by other means 
that rouks possess of discovering their food, 
is very remarkable. I have often observed 
them alight on a pasture of uniform verdure, 
and exhibiting no sensible appearance of 
withering or decay, and immediately com- 
mence stucking up the grub. Upon in- 
vestigating the object of thcir operations, I 
have found many heads of plantains, the 
little autumnal dandelions, and other plants, 
drawn out of the ground and scattered about, 
their roots having been eaten off by a grub, 
leaving only a crown of leaves upon the 
surface. This grub beneath, in the earth, 
the Rooks had detected in their flight, and 
descended to feed on it, first pulling up the 
plant which concealed it, and then drawing 
the larve from their holes. By what inti- 
mation this bird had discovered its hidden 
food we are at a loss to conjecture ; but the 
Rook has always been supposed to scent 
matters with great discrimination.” —Journ. 
ofa Naturalist. 

“'The Rovk entices its young from the 
breeding trees as soon as they can flutter to 
any other. These young, for a few evenings 
after flight, will return with their parents, 
and roost where they were bred ; but they 
soon quit their abode, and remain absent 
the whole of the summer months. As soon, 
however, as the heat of summer is sub- 
dued, and the air of autumn felt, they return 
and visit their forsaken habitations, and 
some few of them even commence the repair 
of their shattered nests ; but thie meeting is 
very differently conducted from that in the 
spring ; their voices have now a mellowness 
approaching to musical, with little mixture 
of that harsh and noisy contention, 30 dis- 
erecting at the former season, and seems 
more like @ grave consultation upon future 
procedure ; and as winter approsches they 
depart for some other place. The obdject of 
this meeting is unknown ; nor are we aware 
that any other bird revisits the nest it has 
once forsaken.” — Jdid. 
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“There is no wild bird in England so 
completely Breqersous as the Rook, or so 
regular in its daily movements. The Ring- 
doves will assemble in countless multitudes, 
the Finches will unite in vast assemblies, 
and Waterfowl will flock in thousands to 
the protected lake, during the dreary months 
of winter: but when the returning sun 
spreads joy and consolation over the face of 
nature, their congregated numbers are dis- 
solved, and the individuals retire in pairs 
to propagate their respective species. The 
Rook, however, remains in society the year 
throughout. In flocks it builds its nest, in 
flocks it seeks for food, and in flocks it retires 
for food.” .... ‘“ Sumetimes these birds 
perform an evolution. which is, in this part 
of the country, usually called the shooting 
of the Rooks. Farmers tell you, that this 
shooting portends a coming wind. He who 
pays attention to the flight of birds has; no 
doubt, observed this downward movement. 
When Rooks have risen to an immense 
height in the air, so that,in appearance, they 
are scarcely larger than the lark, they sud- 
denly descend to the ground, or to the tops 
of trees exactly under them. To effect this, 
| they come headlong down, on pinion a little 
| yaised, but not expanded, in u zig-zag direc- 
| tion (presenting alternately their back and 
breast to you), through the resisting air, 
which causcs a noise similar to that of a 
rushing wind. This is a magnificent and 
beautiful sight to the eye of an ornithologist. 
It isidle for a moment to suppose that it 
portends wind. It is merely the ordinary 
descent of the birds to an inviting spot be- 
neath them, where, in general, some of their 
associates are already assembled, or where 
there is food to be procured. When we con- 
sider the prodigious height of the Rooks at 
the time they begin to descend, we con- 
clude that they cannot effect their arrival 
at a spot perpendicular under thein es any 
other process so short and rapid."" “ Rooks 
remain with us the year throughout. If 
there were a deficiency of food, this would 
not be the case; for, when birds can no 
longer support themselves in the place which 
they have chosen for their residence, they 
leave it, and go in quest of nutriment else- 
where. Thus,.for want of food, myriads of 
wild fowl leave the frozen north, and repair 
to milder climates; and in this immediate 
district, when there is but a scanty sprink- 
ling of seeds on the whitethorn bush, our 
flocks of Fieldfares and of Redwings bear 
no proportion to those in times of a plentiful 
supply of their favourite fuod. But the 
| number of Rooks never visibly diminishes ; 
; and on this account we may safely conclude 
that, one way or other, they always find a 
sufficiency of food. Now,if we bring, as a 
charge against them, their feeding upon the 
industry of man, as, for example, during the 
time of a hard frost,or at seed-time, or a 
harvest, at which periods they will commit 
depredations, if not narrowly watched ; we 
ought, in justice, to put down in their favour 
the rest of the year, when they feed entirely 
upon insects.” — Waterton’s Kssays. 

But while admitting the truth of many of 
the foregoing remarks, in regard to the 
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meritorious services of Rooks, so ably con- 
tended for by their protectors and defenders, 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that 
they consume an enormous quantity of grain, 
thereby occasioning great loss to the hus- 
bandman, unless they are watched at certain 
seasons with unremitting assiduity. It was 
stated at a meeting of Scotch agrioulturists, 
held no longer ago thanApril, 1847, that there 
were no lesa than 2668 Rooks’ nests in one 
rookery at Newliston, near Edinburgh ; 
and that, attracted by so numerous a colony, 
it had become a kind of rendezvous for 
the species from all parts of the surrounding 
country, insomuch that the flocks of Rooks 
almost darkened the air. A calculation had 
been made, by which it appeared that, al- 
lowing their numbers to be 30,000, it would 
require 30 bolls (or 180 bushels) of wheat to 
furnish them with one meal a day / 


RORQUAL. (Balenoptera.) A genus of 
Cetaceous Mammalia, clusely allied to the 
common Whales, but distinguished by hav- 
ing a dorsal fin, with the throat and under 
parts wrinkled with deep longitudinal folds, 








KORQUIAL,—( BAI SNOPTERA RORQUAL.) 


which are supposed to be susceptible of great 
dilatation ; the use of which in their eco- 
nomy is as yet unknown. Twoor three spe- 
cies are known, but they are rather avoided, 
on account of their ferocity, and the small 
quantity of oil they produce. 


ROSE-BEETLE, or ROSE-FLY. (Ce- 
tonia aurata.) A well-known Coleopterous 
insect; about an inch long, of a shining 
green colour above, coppery red underneath, 
with white marks on the elytra. In its 
larva state, it frequents rotten timber, and 
is often met with underground in ants’ nests, 
where it appears to feed upon the bits of 
wood of which they are composed. In con- 
sequence of this the larva of the Rose-bectle 
is sometimes called the “king of the ants.” 
Having remained about three years in the 
larva state, it makes a sort of cocoon of chips 
of wood, glued together by an excretion of its 
own ; here, in an inactive state, it passes the 
winter, and emerges in the following sum- 
mer as a perfect insect. In the heat of the 
day the Rose-bectie is seen flying from 
flower to flower, sucking their honey, but 
evidently preferring the rose to all others. 


ROSE CHAFER. The name commonly 
given in this country to a Coleopterous insect 
(Cetonia aurata) found on the rose. (See 
CrToniaj. In the United States, according 
to Dr. Harris, this name is applied to an in- 
sect belonging to a different family, which 
is known as the Macrudactylus yr soa ae 
It is about one third of an inch in length; 
the body slender, tapering before and behind, 
and is entirely covered with very short and 
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close ashen-yellow down ; the thorax is Jong 
and narrow ; the legs are slender, and of a 
pale red colour; the joints of the feet are 
tipped with black and are very long, which 
caused Latreille to call the genus Macrodac- 
tylus, that is, long toe or long foot. The 
natural history of the Rose Chafer, according 
to this very observant and intelligent writer, 
shows it to be one of the greatest scourges 
with which the gardens and nurseries in the 
“ States’ are afflicted,and was for a long time 
involved in mystery. “ For some time after 
they were first noticed, rose-bugs appeured 
to be confined to their favourite, the blossoms 
of the rose; but within thirty years they 
have prodigiously increased in number, have 
attacked at random various kinds of plants in 
swarms, and have become notorious for their 
extensive and deplorable ravages. The grape- 
vine in particular, the cherry, plum, and 
apple trees, have annually suffered by their 
dcepredations; many other fruit-trees and 
shrubs, garden vegetables and corn, and even 
the trees of the forest and the grass of the 
ficlds, have becn laid under contribution by 
these indiscriminate feeders, by whom leaves, 
flowers, and fruits are alike consumed. The 
unexpected arrival of these insects in swarms, 
at their first coming, and their sudden dis- 
appeurance, at the close of their carcer, are 
remarkable facts in their history. They 
come forth from the ground during the second 
week in June, or about the time of the blos- 
soming of the damask rose, and remain from 
thirty to forty days. At the end of this 
period the males become exhausted, fall to 
the ground, and perish, while the females 
enter the earth, lay their eggs, return to the 
surface, and, after lingering a few days, die 
also. The eggs are hatched about twenty 
days after they are laid; and the young 
larve begin to feed on such roots us are 
within their reach. They attain their full 
size in the autumn, being then nearly three 
quarters of an inch long, und about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter. They arc of a yel- 
lowish white coluur, with a tinge of blue 
towards the hinder extremity, which is thick 
and obtuse or rounded. In October they 
descend below the reach of frost, and pass 
the winter in a torpid state. In the spring 
they approach towards the surface, and cach 
one forms for itself a little cell of an oval 
shape, by turning round a great many times, 
so as to compress the earth and render the 
inside of the cavity hard and smooth. With- 
in this cell the grub is transformed tou pupa, 
during the month of May, by casting off its 
skin, which is pushed downwards in folds 
from the head to the tail. The pupa has 
somewhat the form of the perfected bectle ; 
but it is of a yellowish white colour, and its 
short stump-like wings, its antennw, and 118 
legs are folded upon the breast, and its whole 
body is enclosed in a thin film, that wraps 
each -part separately. During the month of 
June, this filmy skin is rent, the included 
beetle withdraws from it its body and its 
limbs, bursts open its earthen cell, and digs 
its way to the surface of the ground. Thus 
the various changes, from the egg to the full 
development of the perfected beetle, are 
completed within the space of one year. 
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Such being the metamorphoses and habita 
of these insects, it is evident that we cannot 
attack them in the egg, the grub, or the pupa 
state ; the enemy, in these stages, is beyond 
our reach, and is subject to the control only 
of the natural but unknown means appointed 
by the Author of Nature to keep the insect 
tribes in check. When they have issued 
from their subterranean retreats, and have 
congregated upon our vines, trees, and other 
vegetable productions, in the complete en- 
joyment of their propensities, we must unite 
our efforts to seize and crush the invaders. 
They must indeed be crushed, scalded, or 
burned, to deprive them of life, for they are 
not affected by any of the applications 
usually found destructive to other insects. 
Our insect-eating birds undoubtedly devour 
many of them, and deserve to be cherished 
and protected for their services. They are 
also caten greedily by domesticated fowls ; 
and when they become exhausted and fall 
to the ground, or when they are about to 
lay their eggs, they are destroyed by moles, 
insects, and other animals, which lie in wait 
to seize them.” 


ROSTELLARIA. A genus of Molluscous 
animals, inhabiting the seas of hot climates, 
or rather the muddy sand on their coasts. 
The body is subcylindrical, marbled with 
rich brown on the outer sidc, and white on 
the inner and front side: the trunk is sub- 
cylindrical, and annulated with a central 
broad line of deep bronze-black : the mar- 
gins yellow with a narrow vermillion line 
externally. ‘The eyes are on long cylindri- 
cal peduncles, of a deep blue with a black 
pupil : the tentacula are subulate, elongate, 
arising from the peduncle rather below the 
eye. The foot is narrow, rather dilated in 
front and small behind: the operculum is 
ovate, trianzular, annular, semi-transparent, 
and horny. Like the Strombide, it pro- 
gresses by means of its powerful and elastic 
foot, which it places under the shell in a 
bent position, when suddenly by a muscular 
effort it straightens that organ and rolls and 
leaps over and over. The shell is oblong, 
turreted, aud acuminated ; the spire long, 
consisting of numerous whorls. 


ROTELLA. A genus of Mollusca, in- 
habiting a smooth, shining, orbicular shell, 
with a conical spire, and horny operculum ; 
left lip very thick, and spreading over the 
under surfuce so as toform a callusity. The 
animal has two very lung and pointed ten- 
tacula, with eyes at the base ; fuot short. 


ROTIFERA. The name of a class of 
highly organized Infusorial animals, com- 
monly called WHEEL-ANIMALCULKS (oti- 

| Jer vulgaris). These wonderfully minute 
objects possessing life and motion (some of 
thein less than the 500th part of an inch in 
length!) are of course wholly invisible to 
the naked cye, but their structure is beau- 
tifully revealed to us by the astonishing 
powers of the microscope. Nearly all of them 
are aquatic in their habits; thcir bodies 
are transparent, and consequently their 
. general structure is to be casily recognized. 
They have usually an elongated form, simi- 
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lar on the two sides; and at the anterior 
extremity are one or more rows of vibratile 
cilia, usually arranged in a circular manner, 
which, when in motion, appear like revolv- 
ing wheels (as in the Wheel Animalcule, 
which has a circular row of cilia on each 
side) The posterior extremity is prolonged 
into a tail, ng three joints, each of 
which has a pair of prongs or points. The 
efia are disposed in two circles, forming 
what are called the wheels. By the succes- 
sive vibration of these, the appearance of a 
continual rotation is produced; and their 
action creates rapid currents in the surround- 
ing fluid, by which the supply of food is 
obtained. Between the wheels the head is 
occasionally protruded, bearing two red 
spots, supposed to be eyes ; and on its under 
surface there is a projecting tubular spike, 
which is believed to act as a syphon for the 
introduction of water into the general cavity, 
fur the purpose of respiration. It is not 


Patural History ; 





water, in expectation of the females, which 
there resort to them. Each male takes pos- 
session of a small spot of ground, round 
which he runs so often as to make a bare 
circular path; and as soon as a female, 
alights, all the males within a certain dis- 
tance commence a general fight, placing 
their bills to the ground, spreading their 
ruff, and using the same action as the com- 
mon cock. They are generally taken in 
large nets. When fattened, they are dressed 
like the Woodcock, without withdrawing 
the intestines ; and when killed at the pro- 
per season, are reckoned a most delicious 
treat for an epicure. The pugnacious dis- 
position of these birds is so strong, that when 
they are kept for the purpose of fattening, ! 
their place of conflnement is obliged to be . 
dark, as, the moment any light is admitted, : 
they attack each other with such fury as to 
occasion a great slaughter. The female lays 
four white eggs, marked with large rust; 


within the scope of this work to enter into | spots, in a tuft of grass, during the first wee 


further details, curious and interesting as 
they are; indeed, no verbal description can 
convey an adcquate idea of what may be 
seen by attending to a good microscopical 
exhibition of Infusoria. 


RUDD, or RED-EYE. (Cyprinus ery- 
throphthalmua.) This Acanthopterygious fish, 
which is from eight to ten inches long, is very 
common in many of the lakes and rivers of 
the Europcan continent, and is found in the 
Thames and various other rivers in the Bri- 
tish islands. It has a small head, blunt nose, 
and orange-coloured irides; back arched, and 
sloping rather suddenly towards the head and 
tail ; scales large : gencral cuolour pale gilded 
olive, the back being browner, and the whole 
varying when viewed in different positions 
in reference to the light: the fins more or 
less bright red or reddish-brown ; dorsal fin 
rather small, and placed beyond the middle 
of the back: tail forked. It is said to be 
a better fish to eat than the Roach, with 
which it corresponds in size and weight: its 
food consists of worms, %nollusca, and in- 


sects. It breeds freely, and is very tenacious | 


of life. 


RUFF. (Machetes.) <A genus of Wading 
birds belonging to the Scolopacide family. 
The Ruff (Machetes pugnax) is a bird of a 
very pugnacious character; the female of 
which is called the Reeve. It is about a 
foot in length; and is principally distin- 
guished by wu very remarkable circle of long 
feathers round the neck, whence it receives 
its name : in some birds these feathers are 


_ black, in others white, yellow, or ferrugi- 
‘ nous; and even in the same bird they fre- 


quently differ in colour. It is only the 
male, however, that is furnished with this 
appendage, which he does not gain till the 
second ycar. These birds are migratory, 
appearing at certain seasons of the year, in 
great numbers, in the north of Europe. 
They arrive in this country early in the 
spring, take up their abode in Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire, &c., and disappear about Michael- 
mas. Soon after their arrival, the males 
begin to Aill, as it is termed; that is, to 


‘ assemble on some dry bank, near a pvuol of 
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| in May, and sits on them about a month. 


RUMINANTIA. An order of herbivorous 
Mammalia, which not only feed exclusively 
on vegetable matter, but which ruminate, or 
* chew the cud,’ (thcreby meaning, that they 
' possess the faculty of masticating a second 
| time their food, which they return into the 
‘mouth after a previous degiutition ;) as 
i Oxen, Sheep, Deer, Goats, Camels, &c. “ The 

stomach of the Ruminants is especially 
organized for rumination, consisting of four 
' distinct cavities, all of which communicate 
| with a muscular canal. at the termination 

of the esophagus. Hard, solid, or coarsely 
| Masticated food passes from the beginning 
1 of the muscular canal into the first cavity 
: of the stomach, called the rumen, or paunch. 
Water is received into the second cavity, 
' Called the reticulum, and almost exclusively 
: occupies the honeycomb cells of that cavity; 
‘it is gradually mixed with the coarsely 
i divided food which is undergoing mastica- 
| tion in the rumen. When this is sufficiently 
advanced, a portion of the mass is received 
into the muscular canal at the termination 
of the esophagus: it is there moulded into 
a bull, and propelled by a rapid and inverted 
action of the muscles of the gullet into the 
mouth, where it is more perfectly masticated, 
mixed with fluid, and again swallowed. It 
now passes directly into the third stomach, 
called the psaltcrium, from the broad leaf- 
like plates of membrane with which it is 
occupicd ; here the superfluous fluid, which 
otherwise might have too much diluted the 
gastric juice, is absorbed, and the subdivided 
cud passes gradually into the fourth or true 
digesting stomach, called the abomasus."— 
Brande’s Dict. The senses of the Rumi- 
nantia are extremely acute, and serve to 
indicate to them the approach of danger, as 
well as to direct them in their choice of 
food. Their cyes are placed at the side of 
the head, so that their range of vision is 
greatly extended. The ears also are placed 
far back, and are very movable; so that 
they can be turned to catch sounds in any 
direction ; and their sense of smell is par- 
ticularly acute. Of al) animals, Ruminants 
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are the most useful to Man. In the first 
place, they furnish him with nearly all the 
animal flesh which he consumes. Some of 
them serve him as beasts of burden; and 
others supply him with milk, tallow, hides, 
horns, and other products most important 
to his comfort, and even to his subsistence. 
Many of them have from the earliest periods 
been domesticated, and have accompanied 
Man in his gradual diffusion over the globe ; 
while some, as the Rein-deer and Camel, 
are invaluable in certain localities, to which 
they are expressly and admirably adapted. 


RUSTIC (MOTHS). A name given by 
collectors to species of Moths, of the genera 
Chaureas, Rusina, Caradrina, and Segetia. 


RUTELID2:. A group of Coleopterous 
insects, in some respects allied to the Melo- 
lonthidw and Cetoniade. The body is 
shorter, rounder, and more polished than in 
the Scarabexide, and ornamented with bril- 
liant colours. The head and thorax are iden- 
tical, and not cornuted in either sex; the 
muaxillw are scaly, truncated at the tip, with 
five or six strong tecth. The mesosternum is 
often porrected, the scutellum large, and the 
tarsal claws unequal-sized. With few excep- 
tions, they are confined to the warmer parts 
of America. Dr. Thaddeus Harris has de- 
scribed a well-known American species. Ile 
says, * One of the most common and the 
most beautiful of the Tree-beetles of this 
country is the Areoda lanigera, or woolly 
Areoda, sometimes also called the Goup- 
SMITH-BEETLE. It is about nine-tenths of 
an inch in length, broad oval in shape, of a 
lemon-yellow colour above, glittering like 
burnished gold on the top of the head and 
thorax ; the under side of the body is copper- 
coloured, and thickly covered with whitish 
wool ; and the legs are brownish-ycllow, or 
brassy, shaded with green. These fine bectles 
begin to appear in Massachusetts about the 
middle of May, and continue generally till 
the 20th of June. Jn the morning and even- 
ing twilight they come forth from their re- 
treats, and fly about with a humming and 
rustling sound among the branches of trees, 
the tender leaves of which they devour. 
Pear-trees are particularly subject to their 
attacks, but the elm, hickory, poplar, oak, 
and probably alsu other kinds of trees, are 
frequented and injured by them. During 
the middle of the day they remain at rest 
upon the trees, clinging to the under sides 
of the leaves; and endeavour to conceal 
themselves by drawing two or three leaves 
together, and holding them in this position 
with their long unequal claws. In_ some 
seasons they occur in profusion, and then 
may be observed in great quantitics by 
shaking the young trees on which they arc 
lodged in the day-time, as they do not at- 
tempt to fly when thus disturbed, but fall at 
once to the ground. The larva of these 
insects are not known ; probably they live 
in the ground upon the roots of plants.” 


SABELILA. A marine animal, belonging 

to the second order of Annelida, which forms 

‘ its tube or shell partly by a calcarcous ex- 
 udation from its own body, and partly by 
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granules of clay or fine mud. The species 
ore rather large, and their branchial tufts 
extremely delicate. 


SABLE. (Mustela zibellina.) Of all the 
Weasel tribe this is the most celebrated, not 
only on account of the richness of its fur, 
but from the horrors of the chace, which is 
carried on in the depth of winter among 
mountains covered with ice and snow, in 
the coldest and most desolate regions into 
which man has yet penetrated. The Sable 
has long whiskers, rounded ears, large feet, 
the soles of which are covered with fur, 
white claws, and a long bushy tail. The 
fon colour of the fur is brown, more or 
ess brilliant, with the lower parts of the 
throat and neck grayish. ‘They resemble 
the rest of the weasel kind in vivacity and 
agility ; in sleeping by day, and hunting 
their prey by night: they usually live in 
the depths of the forest, in holes of the earth, 
or beneath the roots of trees; and some- 
times, like the marten, ey form their nests 
in the boughs of trees. The females bring 
forth from three to five young at a time, 
which they suckle for a month or five weeks. 
They inhabit all the northern parts of Eu- 
rope and Asia; and as prodigious numbers 
are killed in Siberia, their skins form a 
very considerable article of commerce with 
the Russians. 

Sables’ skins are in the highest perfection 
betwixt the months of November and Janu- 
ary; accordingly, at the commencement of 
the winter, the Sable hunters assemble in 
very considerable companies, and proceed 
along the great rivers in boats, taking with 
them provisions for three or four months. 
When they arrive at their place of ren- 
dezvous, the different parties, each under 
the direction of a leader, take up their re- 
spective quarters, where they form huts of 
trees, and bank up the snow round them: 
near these they lay their snares; and then 
reeeabla - farther, they set more, still build- 
ing new huts in every quarter, and return- 
ing successively to every old one, to visit the 
traps, from which they take the game and 
skin it. Their snares or traps are [papi 
a sort of pitfalls, with loose boards placed 
over them, baited with fish or flesh : but when 
Sables grow scarce, the hunters trace them 
to their holes through the new-fallen snow, 
place nets at their entrances, and frequently 
watch two or three days fur the appcarance 
of the animals. Other modes of taking them 
are also resorted to ; sometimes fire-arms are 
used, and sometimes cross-bows. When the 
nature of the employment, and the intense 
cold which the Sable hunters must endure 
in the depth of a Siberian winter, are con- 
sidered, we think there are few persons 
dwelling in more congenial climes who are 
likely to envy them the sport. 


SACCOPHARYNX AMPULLACEUS, 
or BOTTLE-FISH. This anguilliform fish 
belongs to the singular see accopharynx, 
in which the body, capable of being inflated 
like a sack or lJeathern bottle, is terminated 
by a very long and slender whip-like tail, 
edged above and below by the narrow dorsal 
and anal which unite at its tip. It is thus 
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described by Dr. Richardson in his‘ Fauna 
Boreali- Americana :'—the mouth, armed 
with = sharp teeth, is cleft far past the 
eyes, which are close to the very 





short 
pointed snout. The gill-openings, havin, 
the form of i ar slits, and large enoug: 





to permit the branchiz to be seen, are 
under the very small pectorals. The skin 
is soft, slimy, loose, and slightly granular 
in appearance. The extensibility of the 
jaws and throat is extraordinary, being even 
greater than that exhibited by the serpent 
tribe. Only two examples of the genus are 
known to have been taken, and, with the 
exception of dimensions, wey realise many 
of the popular accounts of the great Ame- 
rican sea-serpent. They are voracious fish, 
with a capacious stomach and short straight 
Se One of the specimens had recently 
fore its capture swallowed a fish longer 
than its own body, and the other had appa- 
rently exhausted itself in vain attempts to 
porge @ sea-perch thicker than itself. The 
ndividual described by Dr. Harwood (Sac- 
rynz ampullaceus), measuring four feet 
and a half in length, was captured in the 
entrance of Davis’ Strait, by Capt. Sawyer, 
of the ship IIarmony ; the other (Saccopha- 
rynz chordatus), which was six feet long, 
was taken by Capt. Hector Coffin, about 
| | midway between the Labrador coast and 
i cian , in the fifty-second parailel of lati- 
' tude. 


: SAGOIN, or SQUIRREL MONKEY. 

The little animals belonging to this group 
‘ are extremely light, active, and graceful in 
their movements, as well as elegant in their 
forms. They use their tail as a protection 
agaiust could, to which they are acutely sen- 
sitive. Their food chicfly consists of insects, 
eggs, and small birds. 


| SAJOU. A lively and active Monkey, of 
the genus Cebus; docile, but somewhat ca- 
pricious. It has a prehensile tail, though it 
is not so delicate an organ of touch as in 

: some other species. In their native forests 

they live in troops ; feeding on fruits, grain, 
eggs, kc. (See MONKEYS.) 


SAKI. A monkey belonging to the genus 
| Pithecia, and called the Fox-tailed Monkey. 
| These animals usually reside in the outskirts 

of forests, in small societies of ten or twelve 
| individuals. Upon the slightest provocation 
| they display a morose and savage temper ; 
| and, like the Howlers, they utter loud cries 
before sunrise and after sunset. 


(Salamandra.) A 
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SALAMANDER. 
genus of reptiles, closely allied to the frog, 
but differing from it in having an elongated 
body, a long tail, und four feet of equal 
length. They have the general form of 
lizards, but have all the characters of Batra- 
chians, and have therefore been removed 
from the genus Lacerta, where Linneus had 
placed them. The head is flattened; the 
jaws are armed with numerous small teeth; 
and there are two longitudinul rows on the 
palate. The young are born in the shape of 
tadpoles, are provided with gills, and have 
their taile vertically compressed. In the 
adult state they respire in the same manner 
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as frogs and tortoises. The terrestrial Sa- 
lamanders tnhebit the water only duri 

the tadpole state, or during the time tha 
they are laying their ogee t iat “ad distin- 
guished by a rounded tail. The aquatio 
species remain during life in water, and are 
enabled to swim with considerabie briskness 









HALLAM ANDER —(SALAMANDRA MASULATA,) 


by means of their compressed tails. They 
possess the most extraurdinary powers of | 
reproducing their parts; renewing, many 
times gar ancioay f {according to the expe- 

riments of Spallanzani), the same mem- 
ber after it had becn severed, and this | 
with all its bones, muscles, vessels, &c. An- | 
other faculty, not less singular, consists (as | 
shown by Dufvy) in their recovering after 

having been long frozen up in ice. 


The Common SALAMANDER of Europe 
(Salamandra, vulgaris) is a sluggish, clumsy 
reptile, six or eight inches long, of a black- 
ish colour, with large, irregular, rounded 
spots of bright yellow. It is found in moist 
places, under stones or the roots of trees, 
near the borders of springs, in deep woods, 
&c., and passes ite life under ground, except 
during raius or at night, when it comes out, 
but does not wander far from its place of 
residence. Jt lives on slugs, insects, worms, 
&c.; docs not appear to shun the presence 
of man or other animals; is oviparous ; 
and exudes a mucous and acrid secretion in 
great abundance. Aimong the most absurdly 
ignorant of all popular superstitions, was 
that which ascribed to this poor reptile the 
power of puneeting in the fire: and how the 
idea could ever have originated appears 
truly wonderful, when all the haunts and 
habits of the animal are connected with 
cold and mvisture. There are a variety of 
species found both in North and South 
America, 


SALLOW [MOTTHIS}. A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Yanthia. 


SALMO. A genus of Malacopterygious 
fishes, containing many species, most of 
which are highly prized as food; among 
these we may specify the 
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SALMON. (Salmo salar.) This well- | lowing spring, or the summoner, 
known fish, so ly esteemed for its and the old ones ree uctea. te 
licacy of flavour, and so important in «| young ageln enter the rivers, and are then 

e 


commercial sense, is one of the largest and 


most plentiful s the Salmon or 
tribe, a family of fishes 


Salmon and Trout 
belonging to the Malacopterygii Abdomi- 
nales. They have the body covered with 


having all 
or jointed, 
ey 


scales, and are characterize ba 4 
the rays of the first dorsal fin s 

and the second dorsal entirely adipose : 
are generally very muscular, and posses 

of great strength; and they are voracious 
in their habits, feeding rather upon insects 
and small crustacea than upon other fishes. 
The common Salmon (Salmo salar) is chiefly 
an inhabitant of the northern temperate 
regions, where it occurs at different periods 
both in salt and fresh waters ; quitting the 





BALLMON,—(SALMO BAT AR,) 


sea at certain seasons to deposit its spawn in 
the gravelly beds of rivers, at a great dis- 
tance from their mouths. It grows to the 
length of three, four, or five feet, and is usu- 
ally about ten or twelve pounds when taken ; 
but the full-grown Salmon averages a weight 
of between twenty and thirty pounds. 
Enormous specimens, however, are now and 
then captured: sometimes weighing forty 
cr fifty pounds; and it is a faet that, in 
1821, a Salmon was exhibited in o fish- 
monger’s shop in London (Mr. Grove's of 
Bond Street), weighing eighty-three pounds. 
It was a female fish, of extraordinary thick- 
ness, good colour, and excellent quality. 
The body of the Salmon is elongated and 


' compressed ; the colour a dark blue, dotted 


with black spots on the back ; silvery Bray 


on the sides with spots, and white wit 


a faint shade of pink below ; the head of 
moderate size, and the upper jaw rather 
the longest. Almost all parts of the mouth 
are furnished with pointed tecth. The usual 
time at which the Salmon leaves the sca, is 
the autumn ; it remains in the rivers during 
the winter; and returns to the sea after 
having deposited the spawn, in the spring. 
In ascending rivers there are scarcely any 
obstacles which these fish will not surmount : 


| 


about hteen inches in length. They 
agein seek the ocean on the return of frosts. 
At two years old the Salmon weighs six or 
eight pounds, and generally requires five or 
years to attain the weight of ten or 
twelve. 

In Mr. Yarrell’s excellent work on British 
Fishes, much information is given, both with 
respect to the habits of those which resort 
to our rivers and the various modes of taking 
them. “The adult fish having spawned, 
being out of condition, and unfit for food, 
are considered as unclean fish. They are 
usually called Kelts; the male fish is also 
called a Kipper, the female a Shedder, or 
Baggit. With the floods of the end of winter 
and the commencement of spring they de-. 
scend the river from pool to pool; and 
nlsmetely gain the sea, where they quickly 
recover their condition, to ascend again in 
autumn for the same purpose as before ; 
but always remaining for a time in the 
brackish water of the tide-way before mak- 
ing either decided change ; obtaining, it has 
been said, a release from certain parasitic 
animals, either external or internal, by each 
seasonal change; those of the salt water 
being destroyed by contact with the fresh, 
and vice versa.” “The Salmon fry at first 
keep in the slack water by the sides of the 
river ; after a time, as they become stronger, 
they go more towards the mid-stream ; and 
when the water is increased by rain, they 
move gradually down the river. On meet- 
ing the tide, they remain for two or three 
duys in that part where the water becomes a 
little brackish from the mixture of salt 
water, till they are inured to the change, 
when they go off to the sea all at once. 
There, their growth appears to be ver 
rapid, and many return to the brackis 
water, increased in size in proportion to the 
time they have been absent.” “ It has been 
a constantly received opinion, that all the 
young fish after their first visit to the sca 
return to the rivers in which they had been 
bred ; and numbers of marked fish are stated 
to have been retaken in their native rivers: 
but it is se bared certain that some have 
been taken in other rivers not far off. The 
difficulty of supposing that they could find 
and return to the same spot after roving for 
miles along the coast remains to be solved. 


they will force themselves against the most | That they do thus rove for miles is proved 
rapid streams, and spring with amazing |! by the thousands that are taken in nets 
agility over cataracts of ten or twelve feet | placed in the tbays along the coast.” The 


in height. On this account, small cascades 
on the ‘I'weed, the Severn, and other rivers 
where they resort, are called Salmon-leaps. 
If alarmed, they dart away with such velo- 
city that the eye can scarcely follow them. 
They penetrate far into the interior of the 
continents, and deposit their spawn near the 
head-waters of the longest rivers ; but before 
depositing it, the Salmon makes a furrow 
in the gravelly bed of the river ; and its 


| 
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flesh of the Salinon is uf a bright orange 
colour when raw, redder when salted, and a 
little paler when boiled ; as a food it is rich, 
tender, and sweet ; it is, however, considered 
to be difficult of digestion, and should be 
eaten as carly as possible after its capture, 
it being very unwholesome when stale. This, 
indeed, may be remarked of all the Sal- 
monide. The principal Salmon fisheries in 
Europe are in the rivers, or on the sea-coasts 
adjvining the mouths of the large rivers of 


| egzs, when deposited in this, are carefully | 
| covered up. When the young are about a | England, Scotland, and Ireland. The Tweed | 
| 





foot in length, they descend the rivers, and | ix the most famous river for Salmon fishing, 
take refuge in the ocean. Late in the fol- | und prodigious quantities are caught there ; | 
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in several other large streams also rery con- 
siderable quantities are taken ; as the Severn, 
the Mersey, the Thames, the Tyne, the 
Trent, the Medway, &c. A young Salmon 
under two pounds in weight is called a 
Salmon Peel, and a larger one a Grilse. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh is an account of repeated ob- 
servations and experiments by Mr. Shaw of 
Drumlanrig, clearly proving that the small 
Salmonoid fish, called the Parr, is, as many 
naturalists had suspected, the young of the 
Salmon. 

How far the legitimate province of a 
writer on zoology may extend, when describ- 
ing the habits and instincts of animals, we 
are unable exactly to define, or what bounds 
are to be prescribed to his fancy (if he hap- 
pen to possess any); but we would rather 
incur the charge of supererogation, justly 
founded or not, than forego the strong incli- 
nation we feel for the adoption of an appo- 
site passage — particularly one so graphic 
and spirited as the following description of 
the capture of a salmon, from the vigorous 
pen of the well-known Christopher North :— 
“She is a salmon, thercfore to be viewed — 
she is a salmon, therefore to be won; but 
shy, timid, capricious, headstrong, now 
wrathful, and now full of fear: the cruel 
artist has hooked her, and in spite of all 
her struggling, will bring her to the gasp at 
last.’",—-*“* But the salmon has grown sulky, 
and must be made to spring to the plunging 
stone. There, suddenly instinct with new 
passion, she shoots out of the foam like a bar 
of silver bullion ; and relapsing into the 
flood is in another moment at the very head of 
the waterfall! Give her the butt —give her 
the butt—or she is gone for ever with the 
thunder into ten fathomsdeep ! Now comes 
the trial of your tackle—and when was 
Phin ever known to fail at the edge of cliff 
or cataract? Her snout is southwards — 
right up to the middle of the hill-born river, 
as if she would seek its very source where 
she was spawned. She still swims swift and 
strong, and the deep, and the line gocs 
steady. There is yet an hour's play in her 
dorsal fin — danger in the flap of her tail — 
and yet may her silver shoulder shatter the 

ut against a rock.” —“ What another mad 
eap J yet another sullen plunge! La, ha, 
my beauty! Methinks we could fain fond 
and kiss thy silver side, languidly lying 
afloat on the foam, asif all further resistance 
now were vain, and gracefully thou wert 
surrendering thyself to death! No—she 
trusts to the last trial of her tail — sweetly 
workest thou, O reel of reels! and on thy 
smooth axle spinning sleeps't, even as Milton 
describes her, like our own worthy planet.” 
—“The gaff! the gaff! Into the eddy she 
sails, sick and slow, and almost with a swirl 
— whitening as she nears the sand — there 
she has it —stuck right in the shoulder — 
and lies at last in all the glorious length 
and breadth of beaming beauty, fit prey for 
giant or demigod angling before the Flood !” 
—Chris. North's Recreations. 

With another Bedell morceau, from 
the ‘Days and Nights,’ &c. of Mr. Scrope, 
we will take our leave of this noble sport- 
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creating fish. The author is remarking on 
the difference between fishing for Salmon in 
the briny tide and in its favourite rivers, 
and exclaims: “No, the wild main I trust 
not. Rather let me wander beside the banks 
of the tranquil streams of the warm South, 
‘in the yellow meads of Asphodel,’ when 
the young spring comes forth, and all nature 
is glad; or if a wilder mood comes over 
me, let me clamber among the steeps of the 
North, beneath the shaggy mountains, where 
the river comes foaming and raging everlast- 
ingly, wedging its way through the secret 
glen, whilst the eagle, but dimly seen, cleaves 
the winds and the clouds, and the dun deer 
gaze from the mosses above. There, amongst 
gigantic rocks, and the din of mountain 
torrents, let me do battle with the lusty 
Salmon, till I drag him into day, rejoicing 
in his bulk, voluminous and vast.’ 


Sa.uso Rossii; or Ross's Arctic SAL- 
MON. This species was named by Dr. Rich- 
ardson in honour of Capt. Sir James Clark 
Ross, “ whose scientific acquirements and 
contributions to Natural History" are 
equalled only by the “ professional skill, 





SALMO ROGAII, 


exertions, and perseverance" he exhibited 
during his various expeditions of discovery 
in the Arctic seas. The Salmo Kossii is of a 
more slender form than the common Salmon, 
with a straighter back, much less arched 
forehead and shoulders, and slightly larger 
head. The remarkable length of the under 
jaw, and the truncated snout, give a peculiar 
appearance to the fish, and, in conjunction 
with the nature of the scales (which are 
small, and each surrounded by a distinct 
space of smooth skin), and the colour of 
the skin, readily characterize the species. 
In regard to colour, the back, top of the 
head, dorsal and caudal fins, have a hue 
intermediate between oil-green and _hair- 
brown ; the cheeks are nacry, and. the sides 
pearl-gray, with a blush of lilac and a 
silvery lustre ; near the lateral line are 
numerous scattered dots of carmine; and 
the colour of the belly varies in different 
individuals from faded orange to deep red. 
—“ The Salmo Kossii is s0 extremely abun- 
dant in the sea, near the mouths of the 
rivers of Boothia Felix, at certain seasons, 
that 3578 were obtained at one haul of a 
small-sized sean. They varied in weight 
from two to fourteen pounds, and rather 
exceeded, in the aggregate, six tons. In 
some the colour of the flesh was of a dark 
red, in others it was very pale, the dark ones 
being the firmest and best flavoured.” Dr. 
R. adds, that the malma, or goelet of the 
Russians, which enters the rivers of Kamt- 
schatka, agrees with the Salmo Hossii in its 
comparatively slender cylindrical form, 
scarlet spots on the sides, and the colours of 
some other parts; but that the habits of the 
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two are evidently unlike, if it be true, as is 
asserted, that the malma never congregates 
in shoals. 


Sarmo Asus. This fish, which bears 
the name of Attihawmeg by the native 
Indians, many of whom mainly subsist upon 
it, is an inhabitant of all the interior lakes 
of America, from Erie to the Arctic Sea. It 
belongs to the sub-genus Corcyonus, family 
Salmonidee. The Attihawmeg has some 
resemblance to the Flerring in the structure 
of its jaws and gill-covers, and, like that 
fish, it dies speedily when taken out of the 
water. It measures about twenty inches in 
length ; its usual weight is from two to three 
pounds, and when very fat it attains to seven 
or eight pounds, and occasionally more ; but 
these Inrge fish are confined to particular 
localities. The form of the Attihawmeg is 
ovate, more or less gibbous before the dorsal 
fin, with a slightly-tapering tail inclining 
a little upwards. The body is compressed; 
the upper surface of the head is smooth and 
even ; the eyes are large, and situated a little 
more than a diameter of the orbit from the 
tip of the snout, which projects a little from 
the shut mouth. The Jaws and tongue are 
furnished with a few teeth, which are too 
minute to be readily seen by the naked eye, 
and too slender to be very perceptible to the 
finger : the palate and vomer are quite 
smooth. The scales are about half an inch 
in diameter ; they have a bright pearly 
lustre, and are thin and very deciduous. The 
caudal fin is forked, and spreads widely. 
The colour of the deta his in the shade, 
isa bluish-gray on the back, lighter on the 
sides, and white on the belly; but when 
in a full light, it assumes a nacry and iri- 
descent pearly lustre. 

In certain lakes, and in some seasons, this 
fish is loaded with fat, particularly about 
the shoulders, where it produces a hump; 
but though it is rich and fat, instead of pro- 
ducing suticty it daily becomes more agree- 
able to the palate; and it is confidently 
asserted, that, though deprived of bread and 
vegetables, one may live wholly upon this 
fish for months, or even years, without tiring. 
After the spawning season its flesh becomes 
lean and rather watery, but not unwhule- 
some, and it may be improved by being 
hung in the open air for a month or six 
weeks; at least it is allowed by the ichthyo- 
phagists of the fur countries to be richer, 
firmer, and altogether more agreeable to 
their palates. It is a gregarious fish, and 
resorts to different parts of a lake according 
to the season of the year, its movements 
being in all probability regulated by its 
supply of food. In winter the fisheries are 
generally established in deep water, remote 
from the shore ; after the spawning period, 
the full-fishery, as it is termed, is more pro- 
ductive in shallow bays and on banks near 
the shore. The Attihawmeg feeds on soft 
insects and small shelly mollusca ; and it is 
worthy of observation that it differs from 
the other known Corcgoni in the extraordi 
nary thickness of its stomach, which has 
been thought to bear sume resemblunce to 
the gizzard of a fowl. 
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SALMON TROUT. (Salmo Trutta.) This 
fish, which in Scotland is called the Sea 
Trout, is next in value to the Salmon, and 
in its habits exceedingly similar. It has a 
large smooth head, of a dusky colour, with 
a gloss of blue and green ; the back is of the 
same colour, except that it becomes fainter 
towards the latcral line: the sides, as far ag 
the lateral linc, are marked with large, ir- 
regular-shaped spots of black ; and the ab- 
domen is white. J.ike the Salmon, this fish 
migrates to and from the sea, and conse- 
quently, when it has entered the rivers in 
order to deposit its roe, it is occasionally 
found in Jakes and streams at a great distance 
from the sca. They continue in season du- 
ring the whole summer; and may be angled 
for either in the mornings or evenings. 
They are usually from about two to four 
pounds weight; and grcat quantities are 
sent from Scotland to the London market. 
The flesh is much esteemed, but it ought to 
be dressed as soon as possible. 

The ‘ Fordwich Trout’ of Izaak Walton, 
as we are informed by Mr. Yarrell, is the 
Salmon Trout; “ and its character for af- 
fording ‘ rare good meat,’ besides the cir- 
cumstance of its being really an excellent 
fish, second only to the Salmon, was greatly 
enhanced, no doubt, by the opportunity of 
eating it very fresh. Fordwich is about two 
miles enst-north-cast of Canterbury. The 
stream called the Stour was formerly very 
considerable ; it communicates with the sea 
opposite the back of the Isle of Sheppy, and 
from Fordwich, one branch, going eastward, 

ain enters the seu at Sandwich. The an- 
cient right to the fishery at Fordwich was 
enjoyed jointly by two religious establish- 
ments: it is now vested in six or seven in- 
dividuals, who receive a consideration for 
their several interests. It was formerly the 
custom to visit the nets at Fordwich every 
morning to purchase the fish caught during 
the night. I have seen specimens of the 
Salmon Trout from the Sandwich river ex- 
posed for sale in the fishmongers’ shops at 
Ramegate, during the season for visiting that 
watcring-place ; and the Salmon Trout is 
also occasionally taken in the Medway by 
fishermen who work long nets for smelts 
during the autumn and winter.” The same 
writer also says, “ This fish is the White 
Trout of Devonshire, Wales, and Ircland ; 
it is found in the Severn, in the rivers of 
Cornwall, and is plentiful in the Esk and 
the Eden, which communicate with the Sol- 
way, where it is called Sea Trout.”" “ Great 
quantities of it are sent to the London 
market; those from Perth, Dundee, Mon- 
trose, and Aberdeen appear, from their com- 
parative depth of budy, to he better fed, 
are higher in colour, und are considered to 
be finer in flavour than from some other lo- 
calities.”’ 


SALPINGID-E. A family of Coleopterous 
insects, small in extent, distinguished by 
having the head produced in front into a 
flattened rostrum ; the antennm inserted in 
front of the eyes; the body generally oval, 
or oblong and depressed. The species are of 
small size, sometimes brightly coloured, and 
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in flowers. 


SALTATORES, or SALTIGRADES. A 
tribe of Spiders, so named in consequence of 
their legs being fitted rather for leaping than 
for running. Many species of this group 
construct, amongst leaves, under stones, &c., 
silken nests, open at each end, into which 
they retire; but if menaced with danger, 
they make a precipitate retreat. One species 
(Salticus scenicus) is very commonly seen in 
; summer upon walls and windows exposed to 
the sun, moving about in short leaps. When 
it discovers a small fly or a gnat, it cautiously 
approaches till within leaping distance, when 
it suddenly darts upon 


always at the same time suspends itself by a 
thread, which it winds off as it advances, 
By this thread it can also suspend itself in 
the air, and is enabled to mount up again to 
the spot from which it leaped. 


SALTATORIA. A section of Orthopte- 
rous insects, corresponding with the Linnzwan 
genus Gryllus, and consisting of all those 
species which have the four anterior legs 
simple and short, and the two hind legs long, 
and formed for leaping. The body is gene- 
rally compressed; the tarsi vary in the 
number of their jointa, as well as the antenna, 
which are also greatly variable in length, 
being in some specics several times longer 
than the body. The males are enabled to 
make a peculiar shrill noise, which is pro- 
duced in different ways in different groups ; 
being in some caused by the friction of the 
posterior femora against the wing-covers, 
and in the others by the friction of the strong 
veins enclosing a talc-like spot at the base of 
the wing-covers. In gencral, the females 
deposit their eggs by the assistance of a horny 
Ovipositor, in the earth; and the species 
are almost exclusively herbivorous. [See 
CricKETS and Locusts. ] 


SANDERLING. (Arenaria vulgaris.) A 
small wading bird which frequents many of 
our shores, and is a pretty general inhabit- 
ant of the globe. It is about eight inches in 
length. Its autumnal and winter plumage 


suines in spring : the face, throat, neck, and 
the whole of the under parts of the body, 
being of a pure white in winter; whereas 
in spring the face and top of the head are 
marked with large black spots, and the 
feathers are bordered with red; and the 
neck, breast, and upper parts of the sides, 
are gray-red, with the middle of each feather 
spotted with black, and their tips whitish: 
the back and scapulars are deep rufous, 
with large black sputs, and the whole of 
the feathers edged and tipped with white: 
beak, irides, and feet, black. It feeds on 
small marine insects ; breeds in the north ; 
and is sometimes called the Ox-bird. 


SANDPIPER. (Totanus.) This name is 
applied to different species of wading birds 
of the genus Tringa, but properly restricted 
to the sub-genus Zotanus. The Sandpipers 
chiefly frequent saline marshes and the sea- 
shore ; but they are also found on the banks 
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are found either beneath the bark of trees or | of inland lakes and rivera, and even In 


bon it; not fearing to ' poleucos.) This species, which is less than 
take even a perpendicular leap, because it 'cight inches long, visits England in the 


differs considerably trom that which it as- ° 












damp meadows. They fly in flocke, and 
perform periodical migrations in large bodies. 
Their food consists of worms, crustacea, and 
small mollusca, and they also occasionally 
subsist upon small fish and their fry. They 
have the tip of the beak depressed, and the 
nasal furruw very long, as in the Godwits, 
but the mandibles in general are not longer 
than the head; their toes are not palmated 
at the base, and the back toe hardly reaches 
to the ground. Many of the species are 
very widely diffused, and several are found, 
more or less regularly, on the British shores. 


The Common SANDPIPER. 














(Totanus hy- 








| Spring, and leaves it in the autumn. All 
the upper parts of the body are brown, 

| glossed with an olive hue, and marked with 
| & blackish ray in the direction of the shafts : 
the feathers of the wings and back are trans- 
versely streaked with narrow zigzag dusky 
bands ; the throat, breast, and under parts 
are pure white, the sides of the neck and 
breast being varied with streaks of brown: 

_ the middle tail feathers are marked with 
transverse dusky lines, and the outer one on 
each side white with brown bars; legs 
greenish ash. The nest of this bird is com- 
posed of moss and dry leaves, and generally 
placed in a hole on a river's bank ; and the 
eggs, usually five in number, are of a red- 
dish-green, with dark spots mostly at the 
larger end. When disturbed they make a 
clear piping note, by which they are easily 

_ recognized. 

‘ There are several species of these birds, 
differing but slightly from each other, and 
we may remark of them, generally, that 

, their legs are destitute of feathers for some 

‘ distance above the knee, and the toes are 

: short and incapable of grasping ; hence they 
do not perch, but frequent the borders of 

! ponds, rivers, and marshes, especially in the 

| vicinity of the ocean, and are often seen 

_ rapidly coursing along the strand, following 
the flux and reflux of the waves. Their 

_ wings are long, and their flight powerful. 


SAND-WASP. (Ammophila.) A genus 
of Hymenopterous insects, which, together 
with several other genera, form a group that 
from their peculiar habits are termed Fvs- 
, Sores, or diggers, and commonly known as 





















































BAND WASP.—(AMMOPTIT.A ARENARIA,) 


Sand and Wood Wasps. In general the 
females excavate cells in the ground, or in 
posts, timbers, &c. ; in which they depusit — 
together with their eggs— various larve or 
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perfect insects, and (in some species) even 
spiders, which are destined for the support 
of their progeny when hatched. It happens 
that the insects composing this store are 
sometimes first stung to death; but more 
a arf they are only slightly stung, and 
finally killed by the larva when they come 
forth from their eggs, -~ being in this manner 
rendered powerless, whilat their bodies are 
bts aie from decomposing. The antenns 

ave about thirteen joints, attenuated ex- 
teriorly, and mostly recurved ; mandibles 
long, and dentate at the apex ; labium short, 
with ity ligula short and trilobed ; ocelli 
three, distinct ; wings alike in both sexes; 
legs long, spiny ; female armed with a sting. 
The Sand-Wasp inhabits sunny banks in 
sandy situations, running among grass, &c. 
with great activity, and continually vi- 
brating its antenne and wings. It feeds on 
insects. 


SAPAJOU. A small species of Monkey, 
of the genus Cebus. (See MONKEYS.) 


SARCIOPHORUS. A genus of Grallato- 
rial birds closcly allied to the Pewits, which 
derive their name from the wattles or fleshy 
appendages about the neck. The species 
SakCIOPHORUS PECTORALIS, or BLACK- 
BREASTED Pewit, inhabits South Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, &c., its favourite lo- 
calitics being open sterile downs, thinly co- 
vered with vegetation, and occasionally to 
be met with on the grassy flats in the neigh- 
bourhood of rivera. It trips very quickly 
over the ground, much after the manner of 
the truce Pewits, and when flushed generally 
flics off in a straight line, very near the 
ground. Crown of the head, line running 
from the angle of the mouth beneath the 
eye, and down the sides of the neck, and a 
broad crescent-shaped band across the breast, 
jet-black ; line from the eye to near the 
occiput, chin, throat, flanks, abdomen, upper 
and under tail coverts, white; back light 
brown ; primaries brownish black ; scapula- 
ries and lower part of the back bronzy brown, 
passing into black towards the tip of each 
feather, and tipped with white ; tail white, 
crossed near the tip by a brvad irregular 
band of black ; bill primrose yellow, the tip 
horn-colour ; naked parts of the thigh and 
knees dark pink; tarsi and toes blackish 
brown, the latter inclining to pink-red. 


SARCORAMPIHUS, or KING OF THE 
VULTURES. This powerful species of the 
Vulturide family is about two feet and a 
half in length, and upwards of five feet 
across the expanded wings. ‘The naked 
akin of the head and neck is brilliantly ; 
coloured ; the beak reddish, with a shade of | 
black ;_ cere bright orange, prolonged be- 
tween the nostrils into a comb, loose in tex- 
ture, and falling on each side of the bill 
when the head is erect. The back of the 


head is covered with a short blackish down, 
and the side of the head is purplish black. 
A scarlet circle surrounds the eye ; and on 
each side behind the eye are several broad 
and deep wrinkles, whence rises a thick fold 
extending obliquely downwards along the 
neck : from the bright red upper part of the 
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neck the colour gradually lessens in inten- 
sity, fading into orange and yellow lower 
down. Round the bottom of the neck isa 
broad ruff of soft, downy, ash-gray feathers : 
the back and tail-coverts Bright fawn ; 











(HAROORAMPHUS PAPa.) 


ater wing-coverts and tail-feathers glossy 
lack; legs and claws dusky, or dirty 
cllow. 

In the central parts of Amcrica the Sar- 
coramphus papa is frequently to be seen, 
alone or in pairs, perched on the highest 
trees; though it is said that considerable 
flocks may be occasionally met with. The 
expanse and strength of wing of the King 
Vulture enables it to reach a lofty height, 
where its piercing sight brings under its 
observation a wide tract of country, while 
its exquisite sense of smell detects the efflu- 
via arising from putrid fish which during 
the summer perish in the lakes. The story 
that the other vultures stand patiently by 
till this, their monarch, has finished his re- 
past, may be accounted for by the superior 
strength and courage of this species ; and it 
is, in fact, confirmed by the testimony of 
many travellers ; among others, by Mr. Ed- 
wards, in his ‘ Voyage up the Amazon ;’ 
who observes—“ If a King Vulture makes 
its appezrance where a number of the other 
species are collected about carrion, the latter 
ican give way and stand meekly 
around while their sovereign leisurely gorges 
himself. These birds are not very common 
upon the Amazon, and we never had an 
opportunity of shooting them, bnt several 
times we observed them circling in pairs 
over the forest. Senhor Henriquez informed 
us at the Barra that they were not unfre- 
quently taken alive, particularly if a putrid 
snake, of which they are fond, be exposed to 
thern. A noose is arranged to fall over their 
heads, and the caught bird is transformed 
from a wild marauder into a peaceable 
citizen. At Para they are highly valued. 
We saw a pair in perfect plumage which 
were presented to Mr. Norris, and felt 
nothing of the disgust inspired by the other 
common species. Their bare necks were 
beautifully marked with red and black, 
orange and ycllow, and were surrounded 
near the base by a ruffie of feathers. Their 
breasts were white, and the general colonr | 
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of the u parts -wasa light ashy gray. 
These birds were very active, moving Sox 
the yard with a leap rather than a step.” 
They sre said to make their nests in the 
hollows of trees, and to lay two eggs. 


SARDINE. (Chupea sardina.) A fish 
closely allied to the Pilchard, though smaller. 
It is found in the Mediterranean, and its 
fiesh is highly esteemed. 

SATIN BUWER BIRD. (Ptilonorhyn- 
chus holosericeus.) Mr. Gould, to whose 
splendid work on the‘ Birds of Australia’ 
we are so much indebted, obeerves, that al- 
Monge this species has been long known to 
ornithologists, and is familiar to the co- 
lonists of New Scuth Wales, its habits have 
never been brought before the scientific 
world ; and he very naturally congratulates 
himeelf on being the first to place them on 
record. One point to which he more par- 
ticularly alludes —a point, as he truly says, 
“of no ordinary interest, both to the natu- 
ralist and the general admirer of nature — 
is the formation of a bower-like structure 
by this bird for the purpose of a playing 

und or hall of assembly,— a circumstance 

in its economy which adds another to the 
many anomalies connected with the fauna 
of Australia.’ It appears to be altogether 
greniveras and frugivorous. ‘ Indepen- 
ently of numerous berry-bearing plants 
and shrubs, the brushes it inhabits are 
studded with enormous fig-trees, some of 
them towering to the height of two hundred 
feet; among the lofty branches of these 
giants of the forest, the Satin Bower-bird 
and several species of Pigeons find in the 
small wild fig, with which the branches are 
loaded, an abundant supply of a favourite 
food : this species also commits considerable 
depreda:ion on any ripening corn near the 
localities it frequents.”” The extraordinary 
bower-like structures above alluded to are 
usually placed under the shelter of the 
branches of some overhanging tree in the 
must retired part of the forest: “the base 
consists of an extensive and rather convex 
platform of sticksfirmly interwoven, on the 
centre of which the bower itself is built : 
this, like the platform on which it is placed 
and with which it is interwoven, is formed 
of sticks and twigs, but of a more slender 
and ficxible description, the tips of the twigs 
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merely resorted to as a rendezvous, or play- 
ing ground, at the pairing time and duri 


the period of incubation.” In the Britis 
Museum specimens of these Bowers may be 


seen. 
The whole plumage of the male is ofa deep 
shining blue-black, ere! resembling satin, 
with the exception of the primary wing- 
feathers, the wing-coverts, and the secon- 
daries and ag hace be which are of a deep 
velvety black, tipped with the shining blue- 
black lustre ; irides light blue, with a circle 
of red round the pupil; bill bluish horn, 
with yellow tip; s and feet yellowish 
white. The female has the head and all 
the upper surface grayish green ; wings and 
tail dark sulphur brown; under surface 
much lighter, and yellowish, each feather 
having a crescent-shaped mark of dark 
brown near the extremity. Besides the loud 
liquid call peculiar to the male, both sexes 
frequently utter a harsh, unpleasant, gut- 
tural note, indicative of surprise or dis- 
pleasure. ; 


The Srorrep Bower-nirp. (Chiam 
dera maculata.) The able ornithologist 
from whom we derived the information 
given in the preceding article, observes, that 
this species is as exclusively an inhabitant 
of the interior of the country us the Satin 
Bower-bird is of the brushes between the 
mountain-ranges and the coast, and is cs- 
pecially interesting as the constructor of a 
bower, even more extraordinary than that 
of the latter. But to describe them fully we 
must borrow the author's own words :— 
“They are considerably longer and more 
avenue-like than those of the Satin Bower- 
: bird, being in many instances three feet in 
{ length. Peay are outwardly built of twigs, 
, and beautifully lined with tull grasses, so 
disposed that their heads nearly meet; the 
decorations are very profuse, and consist of 
bivalve shells, crania of small mammalia, 
and other bones. Evident and beautiful in- 
, dications of design are manifest throughout 
| the whole of the bower and decorations 
| formed by this species, particularly in the 
'manner in which the stones are placed 
within the bower, apparently to keep the 
grasses with which it is lined fixed firmly in 
their places: these stones diverge from the 
mouth of the run on each side, so as to furm 





being sv arranged as to curve inwards aud { little paths, while the immense collection of 


nearly mect at the top: in the interior of | decorative materials, bones, shells, &c., are 
the bower the materials are so placed that { placed in a heap before the entrance of the 


the forks of the twigs are always presented 
outwards, by which arrangement not the 
slightest obstruction is offered to the pas- 
sage of the birds. For what purpose these 
curious bowers are made, is not yet, perhaps, 
fully understood; they are certainly not 
used as a nest, but as a place of resort for 
many individuals of both sexes, which, when 
there assembled, run through and around 
the bower in a sportive and playful manner, 
and that so frequently that it is seldom cn- 
tircly deserted. The proccedings of these 
birds have not been sufficiently watched, to 
render it certain whether the runs are fre- 
quented throughout the whole year or not; 
but it is highly probable that they are 
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avenue, this arrangement being the same at 
both ends. ...TI frequently found these 
structures at a considerable distance from 
the rivers, frum the borders of which they 
could alone have procured the shells and 
smail round pebbly stones; their collection 
and transportation must therefore ne a task 
of great labour and difficulty. As these 
birds feed almost entirely upon seeds and 
fruits, the shells and bones cannot have 
been collected for any other purpose ‘than 
ornament; besides, it is only those that 
have been bleached perfectly white in the 
sun, or such as have been roasted by the 
natives, and by this means whitened, that 
attract their attention. I fully ascertained 
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the head, ear-coverts, and throat, of a rich 
brown, each feather surrounded with a nar- 
row line of black a] a beautiful band of eldn- 
gated rose-pink feathers crosses the back of 
the neck, forming a broad, fan-like, occi- 
pital crest; all the upper surface, wings, 
and tail, of a deep brown; every feather of 
the back, rump, scapularies, and secon- 
daries, tipped with a large round spot of rich 
buff ; primaries slightly tipped with white ; 
all the tail-feathers terminated with buff: 
white ; feathers of the flanks marked wit 
faint, transverse, zigzag lines of light brown ; 
bill and feet dusky brown ; bare skin at the 
corner of the mouth thick, prominent, and 
of a deep flesh-colour. 


SATYRUS. A genus of Diurnal Lepi- 
doptera, also called Hirparcni,; it contains 
several British species: amongst these is 


SATYRUS GALATHEA ; OF MARBLE BUTTER- 
FLY. This delicute and rather singular spe- 
cies of Butterfly, is known by its yellowish 
and black-spotted wings, but though pretty 
genera it isso decidedly local and limited 

n its particular habitat os to be very rarely 
seen at all in many places. The anterior 
wings have a series of yellowish dots parallel 

: with the hinder margin above, and the under 
surface nearly similar, with a small ocellus 
neur the tip: the posterior wings have also 

a scrics of marginal dots or lunules, with a 
' yellowish broad patch in the centre, and 
‘another at the base. Body black above, 
' yellowish beneath: antennm black, with 
i white rings, and tips reddish. Caterpillar 
| bright green, with obscure lines on the back 

and sides: head rather brown. It feeds on 

the cat’s tail grass. Chrysalis of yellowish 
colour. (See Euivrarcuia.) 


SAURIA, or SAURIANS. The name of 
an order of Reptiles, iicluding all those 
‘ which, like the Crocodile and Lizard, are 
covered with scales and have four legs. The 
most gigantic and remarkable specimens of 
Saurian reptiles are now extinct, but their 
fossil remajns, immense in size and wonder- 
ful as they appear, afford incontestable evi- 
dence of their similarity in structure to the 
harmless little Lizard of the present day. 
The diversity in the habits of the existing 
Saurians is very considerable ; some being 
more or less aquatic ; others strictly terres- 
trial; while others are essentially arboreal. 
The greater part feed on animal substances ; 
some of them preferring flesh, and others 
attacking small animals; while some are 
entirely insectivorous, and a few are her- 
bivorous. They are ail furnished with teeth, 
which are of a simple conical form, and 
adapted rather for securing aud tearing 
their prey, than for masticating it: their 
toes are generally furnished with claws, 
and they have all a tail more or less strong, 
and generally very thick at the base. A 
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few exceptions to the , 
restets ve only two legs. distin- 

ng es of + San 
rian Reptiles will be found under the worde {: 
ROOCODILE, ALLIGATOR, CHAMELEON, AGA- 
MA, Lizard, Iavanxa, GEOoxKo, Piesiosav- 
RUS, ICHTHYOSAURUS, &C.) 


fish: belonging to the family of ne Sarucl ‘ibe 
onging amily of t 

or Shark tribe ; and which receives its name 
from the extension of its snout into a long 
flat blade, furnished with a row of sharp 
spines, on each side, so as to resemble a large 
toothed saw. With this formidable weapon 
the BSawfish attacks the largest Whales, and 
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SAWFISH,—(PRISTIS ANTIQUORUM.) 


inflicts very severe wounds. It sometimes 
attains the length of twelve or even fifteen 
feet. The back is ash-coloured, and the | 
belly white: the head is cordiform, and | 
flattened, the mouth is placed far below the 
end of the snout; and the lips are rough 
and sharp like a file, supplying the place of | 
teeth. This fish is very widely distributed, 
being found in the arctic, antarctic, and tro- 
vice seas; but it seldom approaches the 
shore. 


SAW-FLY. [See TENTHREDINID£.) 


SAXICAVA. A genus of Conchiferous 
Molluscs, (family Lithophagide); often 
found in the hollows of rocks, in cavities on 
the backs of oysters, and among the roots of 
sea-weed, &c. The foot of the animal is thin 
and pointed ; a 1d in its habits it appears to 
resemble the Pholas, masses of rock being to 
be seen on d:4erent parts of the coast of 
England, whicn are pierced with innume- | 
rable small holes, the entrance to the habita- 

tions of these animals. The shell is trans- | 
verse, irregular, generally oblong, and gaping | 
externally ; teeth and bosses obsolete or | 
indistinct. 


SCALARIA, or WENTLE TRAP. A 
enus of Pectinibranchiate Gasteropodous 
Mollusca, allied to the Periwinkles ( Zurbo), | 
but distinguished from them by the turreted | 
spire being covered with longitudinal, ele- | 
vated, rather sharp ribs, and the mouth 
being encircled by a varix. The finest spe- 








SUAL ARIA PRETIOSA 


cies (Scalaria pretiosa) was long famous for 


the rarity and high prices given for a single 

specimen. It is now found to be not an un- | 
common shell in the Eastern seas. It is | 
known by the whorls being separated from , 
each other. 
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SCALE INSECTS. A name given to 
insects belonging to the family Coccide, 
many species of which live as parasites on 
various plants, particularly on hot-house 
plants, and do them considerable injury. 
They belong to the order Hemipfera, in 
which the bugs, plant-lice, and Cicade are 
included ; although the main characteristic 
of the order corresponds only with the males, 
as they are winged. The females are shaped 
like a scale or shield, convex above, flat or 
concave below, provided with six very 
delicate feet, which sometimes, chiefly when 
the female has grown old, merge into the 
substance of the body. Anteriorly, at about 
the third part of the length of the inscct, ia 
situated a short or long rostrum on the under 
side, which it inserts into the epidermis of 
plants, and sucks out their juices. After 
pairing, when the eggs begin to develop 
themselves, the female dies, and her body 
serves ag a protection to her posterity, b 
covering the egga till the young are hatched, 
when they crawl away. Almost all sorts of 
plants suffer from the attacks of some species 

| or other of Scale Insects, but chiefly in warm 
weather, and more especially at all times 
are those affected which are reared and kept 

{| in hot-houses. The Scale Insects are much 

| more difficult to destroy than the Aphides ; 
as they do not die from the effects of to- 
bacco : the best remedy is to brush off the 
insects from the twigs and stems, and to 
wipe them off with a cloth or sponge from 
the leaves of more tender plants; and it is 
advisable to cleanse plants in pots at a dis- 
tance from the greenhouse, as the insccts are 
apt to creep up again and renew their de- 
predations. The trees mostly infested with 
them are the peach and nectarine, the plum 
and damson, the wild chestnut and the vine. 
(See Coccvs.} 


SCANSORES. The name of an order of 
birds, whose feet are peculiarly adapted for 
climbing. It comprehends the familics of 
Psittacidee, or Parrots ; Khamphastida, Pi- 
cidre, or Woodpeckers; and Cuculidw, or 
Cuckoos. That which particularly distin- 
guishes this order is the power of turning 
one of the front toes backwards, so as to 
oppose two hind toes to the two front ones. 
In their food, habits, outward appearance, 
and structure, the above-named families are 
very dissimilar; and thereforé no general 
statement will be applicable to all of them : 
but it will be seen that the form of their 
feet, which gives them great power of pre- 
hension, and thus enables them to cling 
with firmness to their perch, renders walking 
more difficult ; and that, as they pass most 
of their time in trees, their powers of flight 
are usually moderate. 


SCARABAZIDZ. An extensive and im- 
portant group of Coleoptera, including the 
numerous dung-feeding Lamellicorns, of 
which the majority are inhabitants of tro- 
pical countries: some of these are among the 
most bulky species of beetles, but such as 
our own country produces are of amall size. 
* From the great similarity in the structure 
of the mouth of all these insects,” says Mr. 
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Westwood, “a great uniformity of habits is | guished by their flattened form, radiated 
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evident. But amore remarkable peculiarity 
exists in the structure and situation of the 
hind legs, which are placed so near the ex- 
tremity of the body, and so far from each 
other, as to give the insect a most extraordi- 
nary appearance whilst walking. This pe- 
cullar formation is, nevertheless (as Mr. 
McLeay observes), particularly serviccable 





SACRED BERTILE.~—(SCARABRARUS BAO RR.) 


to its possessors In rolling the balls of ex- 
crementitious matter in which they enclose 
their eggs ; whence thescinsects were named 
by the first naturalists Pilularia. These 
balis are at first irregular and soft, but, by 
degrees, and during the process of rolling 
along, become rounded and harder: they are 
propelled by means of the hind legs; and 
the insects occasionally mount to the top, 
when they find a difficulty in urging them 
along; probably in order to destroy the 
equilibrium. Sumetimes these balls are an 
inch and a half or two inches in diameter ; 
and in rolling them along the beetles stand 
almost upon their heads, with their heads 
turned from the balls. ‘These mancuvres 
have for their object the cpt da of the balls 
in holes, which the insects have previously 
dug for their reception ; and it is upon the 
dung, thus deposited, that the larve, when 
hatched, feed. It does not appear that these 
beetles have the instinct to distinguish their 
own balls, as they will seize upon those be- 
longing to another, in case they have lost 
their own; and, indeed, it is said that se- 
veral of them occasionally assist in rolling 
the same ball. They fly during the hottest 
part of the day.” 

“The type of this family is the renowned 
‘Sacred Beetle’ of the Egyptians, of which 
sO muny models, carvings, amulets, &c. are 
diseuvered, occasionally of 2 gigantic size, in 
sarcophagi, and rolled up in the mummies 
and relics of that remarkable people, by 
whom its appearance in great numbers on 
the sandy margins of the Nile, after the 
annual rising and falling of the river, to- 
gether with its extraordinary motions whilst 
rolling along its little globular balls of dung, 
were regarded as inystically representing 
the motions of the carth, the sun and pla- 
netary bodics. It was also regarded as 
the embiem of fertility ; and, even at the 
present day, we are infurmed by Dr. Clarke 
that it is eaten by the women of Egypt. 
The various specics of Sacred Beetles, whereof 
Dejean enumerates twenty-six, are distin- 
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clypeus, long hind legs, clothed with hairs, 

th the posterior tarsi obliquely inserted ; 
head and thorax unarmed, and elytra with 
the margins not sinuated.” 


SCARUS. A genus of Acanthopterygious 
fishes, many species of which are found in 
the tropical seas. (See Parnot-Fisu.) 


SCLASNID.E. A family of fishes, of which 
there are several subgencra. The gencral 
characters are, — the head inflated, and sup- 
ported by cavernous bones; the body com- 

ressed and broad; only one dorsal fin, but 
it ia bifid, and so deeply divided at the 
middle that it seems to form two, and the 
soft part is much longer than the spinous; 
the anal short, the pre-operculum toothed, 
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MAIGNE.—(SCIZNA AQUTLA,) 


and the operculum divided into points at its 
extremity ; seven arches in the gills. They 
resemble the Perches, except thut they have 
no teeth in the palate. — The Scianida with 
less than seven gill-rays, and the lateral line 
interrupted, form several genera of small 
oval fishes, pone finely coloured, and 
distinguished by the armature of their heads. 
The Sciwna Aquila, or Maigre, may be given 
asan example. It has occasionally been 
found on the English coast. 


SCINQUE, or SKINK. (Scincus.) The 
name given to a family of lizard-like rep- 
tiles, in which there appears to be a gradual 
transition from the form of the Lizards to 
that of the Serpents. They are all natives 
of warm climates ; and one species, conunon 
in Arabia, Northern Africa, &c., was long 
held in repute on account of its supposed 
medicinal virtues. ‘They are recognized by 
the shortness of their feet, the non-exten- 
' sibility of the tongue, and the tile-like scales 
which cover the whole body and tail, pre- 
senting almost the appearance of a cvat of 
mail. 


SCISSOR-BILL. (Rhynehops.) A genus 
of palmipede birds closely allied tothe Terns, 
but easily distinguished by the singular bill, 
which is compressed like a knife, and has 
the lower mandible longer than the upper, 
and broken off (as it were) at the tip. At 
least two species are known ; one of these is 
peculiar to the New World (A. nigra), while 
the other (A. orientalis) is found in the 
Eastern hemisphere. 

In our article “* Rhynchops,”’ we gave some 
interesting extracts from Wilson's Ornitho- 
logy respecting the habits of the species found 
in North America. We may here add a short 
account of the same birds seen in more south- 
ern latitudes, by Mr. Darwin, and described 
| by that most accurate and intelligent observer 
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Rio Parana, and thus writes :—“I here saw 
a very extraordinary bird, called the Scissor- 
beak (2hynchops nigra). It has short legs, 
web feet, extremely long pointed wings, and 
is of about the size of a tern. The beak 


is 





SCISSOR-BILL.—(RHYNCHOPS NIGRA.) 


flattened latcrally, that is, in a plane at 
right angles to that of a spoonbill or duck. 
It is as flat and elastic as an ivory paper- 
cutter, and the lower mandible, differentl 
from every other bird, is an inch and a half 
longer than the upper. I will here detail 
all I know of the habits of the. Scissor- beak. 
It is found both on the east and west coasts, 
between lat. 30° and 45°, and frequents cither 
salt or fresh water. The specimen now at 
the Zoological Society was shot at a lake 
near Maldonado, from which the water had 
been nearly drained, and which, in conse- 
quence, swarmed with small bs I there 
saw severul of these birds, generally in small 
flucks, flying backwards and forwards, close 
to the surface of the lake. They kept their 
bills wide open, and with the lowcr mandible 
half buricd in the water. Thus skimming 
the surface, they ploughed it in their course : 
the water was quite smooth, and it formed 
a most curious spectacle to behold a flock, 
each bird leaving its narrow wake on the 
mirror-like surface. In their flight they 
frequently twist about with extreme rapidity, 
and sv dexterously manage, that with their 
projecting lower mandible they plough up 
small fish, which are secured by the upper 
half of their scissor-like bills. This fact I 
repeatedly saw, as, like swallows, they con- 
tinued to fly backwards and forwards, close 
before me. Occasionally when leaving the 
surface of the water their flight was wild, 
irregular, and rapid; they then also uttered 
loud harsh cries. When these birds are 
fishing, the length of the primary feathers 
of the wings is seen to be quite necessary, in 
order to keep the Intter dry. When thus 
emploved, their forms resemble the symbol 
by which many artists represent marine 
birds. The tail is much used in steering 
their irregular course. 

“ These birds are common far inland along 
the course of the Rio Parana ; it is said they 
remnain during the whole year, and breed in 
the marshes. During the day they rest in 
flocks on the grassy plains, at some distance 
from the water. Being at anchor, as I have 
raid, in one of the deep crecks between the 
islunds of the Parana, as the evening drew 


| in his ‘Journal.’ He is in the vicinity of the | to a close, one of these Scissor-beaks sud- | 
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denly appeared. The water was quite still, 
and many little fish were rising. The bird 
contin for a long time to skim the sur- 
face, flying in its wild and irregular manner 
SP and down the narrow canal, now dark 
with the growing night and the shadows of 
the overhanging trees. 


At Monte Video I 
observed that some large flocks during the 
day remained on the mud-banks at the head 
of the harbour, in the same manner as on 
the grassy plains near the Parana; and 
ale evening they took flight direct to sea- 
ward. From these facts, I suspect that the 
Rhyncops generally fishes by night, at which 
time many of the lower animals come most 
abundantly to the surface. M. Lesson states 
that he has seen these birds opening the 
shells of the mactree, buried in the sand- 
banks on the coast of Chile.” 


SCISSOR-TAIL. (Milvulus forficatus.) 
“ A bird with a forked tail, terminated by 
two long feathers, and named by the 
Spaniards Scissor-tatl, is very common near 
Buenos Ayres. It belongs to the family La- 
ntide or Butcher-birds. It commonly sits 
ona branch of the ombu tree, near the house, 
and thence takes a short flight in pursuit of 
insects, and returns to the same spot. When 
on the wing, it presents in its manner of 
flight and general appearance a caricaturec- 
likeness of the Common Swallow. It has 
the power in the air of turning very shortly, 
and in so dvuing, opens and shuts its tuil 
sometimes in a horizontal or lateral, and 
sometimes in a vertical direction, just like a 
pair of scissors. In structure this bird is a 
true tyrant-flycatcher, although in its habits 
certainly allied to the Swallows.”—Darwin. 


SCIURIDZX. The name given 
Squirrel tribe. 


SCIURUS. [See Squirrec.] 


SCOLIADA. A family of ITymenopte- | 8ures for stopping the mischief. The parks 
rous insects, distinguished by having the | 20d public gardens ond walks around Lon- 


collar laterally extending to the base of the 


winys ; the legs short and robust, the tibia | tacks of there insects. It has, indeed, been 
being thick, spinose, or denticulate. The ; ® Question whether the insects were the pri- 


antenneg are generally short, thick, and more 
or less serrated: the abdomen is elongate- 
ovate, and attached by a short peduncle: 
both sexes are winged ; and the body is often 
very hirsute. The greater part of the spe- 
cies are exotic, and some are of a very large 
size. They abound in the very hottest si- 
tuations, and make deep burrows in sand 
banks ; and they are said to be particularly 
fond of revelling in strong-scented flowers, 
such as rue, &c. 


SCOLOPACID. The name of a nu- 
merous family of Wading Birds, the greater 
part of which were comprehended by Lin- 
nus in his genus Scolopaz, consisting of the 
different species of the Snipe tribe, the Sand- 
pipe~s, Curlews, Godwits, &c. ; all of which 
inhabit marshy lands, the borders of lakes, 
rivers, and the sea-shore. They are all more 
or less migratory in their habits; breeding 
in high latitudes ; and their powers of flight 
are considerable. They are characterized 
is a long, slender, and feeble bill, provided 
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which render {ts exterior sensitive, eepecially 
towards the tip, the membrane of which is 
fleshy ; and in many species there is a pecu- 

liar muscle, that enables the bird to separate 

the flexible points of the mandible, so as to 

seize its prey the moment it is felt, while the 

Dill is still buried in the ground. When it 

is considered that their food consists of in- 

sects, worms, slugs, &c., which they find in 

the mud or soft earth, it will be seen how 

admirably adapted the bill we have described 

is fur the purpose of obtaining it. [See 

Snipe ; Woopcock ; SANDPIPER ; GoDWIT ; 

Rurr ; &c.J 


SCOLOPENDRA. A genus of annulosa 
of the class Myriapoda. They inhabit the 
southern parts of Europe, and all the tropical 
portions of the globe, where they are much 
dreaded for their venomous properties: their 
mandibles are terminated by a sharp hook, 
which is pierced for the transmiesion of a 
venomous fluid. The Scolupendre have the 
body long, slender, and depressed, and pro- 
tected by coriaceous plates: they run very 
fast, and shun the light, living for the most 
part under logs of wvod and the loose bark 
of decayed trees. (See CENTIPEDE.] 


SCOLYTIDZX. A family of Coleopterous 
insects, the type of which is named Scolytus 
destructor. The body is oblong or cylindric, 
convex and rounded above, with the head 
globular; and the antcnne have the basal 
joint elongated, and the terminal joints form 
a more or less solid oval mass. We learn 
from Mr. Westwood, that of all the species, 
“the Scolytus destructor is the most obnoxious 
in this country, annually destroying a great 
number of elm trees in the neighbourhood 


spreading into the provinces, owing to the 
inattention or ignorance of those whose duty 
it is, or ought to be, to adopt decided mea- 


don have been especially subject to the at- 


mary cause of the miachief, or whether the 
trees were not previously infected in some 
way or other, and thus rendered an agrecable 
nidus for the insect. From the recent ob- 
servations of Messrs. Audouin and Spence, 
it, however, appears evident that, in the first 
instance, both the male and female insects 
attack the trees for the purpose of obtaining 
food, burrowing into the trunk. This brings 
the trees into a state of ill health, which fe 
adapted for the reception of the eggs and 
food of the larva. The female insect then 
burrows deeper into the trunk, and there 
deposits her Cags § and the larve, when 
hatched, form cylindrical galleries, diverging 
at right angles from the track of the parent, 
and parallel to each other; within which 
they also become pupex ; and so great is the 
fecundity of these inaccts, that their count- 
less numbers are svon sufficient to destroy 
the largest tree.” “ The larve of Scolytus 
destructor are thick, fleshy, curved, apod 
grubs, of a whitish colour, the back much 
wrinkled, armed with a sculy head and 
powerful horny jaws.” 
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“ The sudden change in the temperature 
that generally occurs in the early part of 
May, brings out great numbers of insects, 
from their winter quarters, to emo the 
sunshine and the ardent heat which are 
congenial to their natures. While a con- 
tinued hum is heard among the branches of 
the trecs, from thousands of bees and flies, 
drawn thither by the fragrance of the burst- 
ing buds; swarms of little beetles of various 
kinds come forth to try their wings, and, 





7 THE RAVAGES 


with an uncertain and heavy flight, launch 
into the air. Among these beetles there are 
many of a dull red or fox colour, nearly 
cylindrical in form, tapering a very little 
before, obtusely rounded at both extremities, 
and about one quarter of an inch in length. 
They are seen slowly creeping upon the 
sides of wooden buildings, resting on the 
tops of fences, or whecling about in the air, 
and every now and then suddenly alighting 
on soine tree or wall, or dropping to the 
ground. If we go to an old pine-tree, we 
may discover from whence they have come, 
and what they have been about during the 
past period of their lives. Here they will 
be found creeping out of thousands of small 
round holes which they have made through 
the bark for their escnpe. Upon raising a 
piece of the bark, alrendy loosened by the 
undermining of these insects, we find it 
pierced with holes in every direction, and 
even the surface of the wood will be seen to 
have been gnawed by these little miners. 
After enjoying themselves abroad for a 
few days, they pair, and begin to lay their 
eggs. They gnaw little holes here and there 
through the rough bark of the trunk and 
limbs, drop their eggs therein, and, after this 
labour is finished, they become exhausted 
and die. In the autumn the grubs hatched 
from these eggs will be found fully grown. 
They devour the soft inner substance of the 
bark, boring through it in various directions 
for this purpose ; and they gnaw a passage 
to the surface, for their escape after they 
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have completed their transformations. Their 
depredations interrupt the descen¥ of the 
sap; the bark becomes loosened from the 
wood, and the tree decays. 


SCOMBERESOX. A fish, called also the 
Mackerel Pike, or Saury Pike, found in the 
Mediterranean, and remarkable for its long, 
beak-like jaws. They are gregarious fishes ; 
and are followed and preyed upon by Por- 
poises, and also by the Tunny and other 
large members of the Mackerel family. 


SCOMBERIDZ. A family of Acanthop- 
terygious fishes, of which the genus Scomber, 
or Mackerel, is the type. They are charac- 
terized by having a smooth body covered 
with small scales, and a very powerful tail 
and caudal fin; in most of the species the 
pectoral fins are long, narrow, and pointed. 
This family includes species of the greatest 
utility to mankind, in consequence of their 
abundance and their wholesomeness as food. 
(See MACKEREL.] 


SCORPAENA. A genusof Acanthoptery- 
pou marine fish, associating in shoals, and 

aunting rocky shores. The head is tuber- 
culated and compressed laterally, but in 
other respects they much resemble a Perch. 
The species are popularly termed Hog-fish. 


SCORPION. (Scorpio.) A genus of the 
class Arachnida, distinguished from other 
groups of Spiders by having the abdomen 
articulated, and its hinder part, or tail, ter- 
minated by a curved spur or sting, beneath 
the extremity of which are two small ori- 
fices, by which a venomous fluid is dis- 
charged : the stigmata are cight in number. 
and situated along the inferior and lateral 
part of the abdomen. Between the thorax 
and abdomen there is no distinct division ; 
and the latter is com- 
posed of twelve seg- 
ments, six of which 
are broad, forming the 
posterior part of the 
body, whilst the other 
six form the tail. The 
palpi are very large, 
rescmbling extended 
arms, and the terminal 
seginent assumes the 
form of the lobster’s 
claw, being in like 
manner provided with 
pincers. The Scorpio- 
nide inhabit the warm 
countries of both he- 
mispheres, living on 
the ground, hiding 
themselves under 
stones or other bodies, 
generally amongst 
ruins or other dark 
and cool places, and 
sometimes taking up their abode in houses. 
They run with considerable ale ce ya 
the tail over the back; they can turn it in al 
directions, and employ it as a weapon of of- 
fence or defence. With their forceps they seize 
wood-lice and various other und insects, 
on which they feed, after aving pierced 
them with their sting ; and it is remarkable 
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that they are Perdicalarty, fond of ps, 
of spiders and insects. he larger species 
of Scorpions, of whose malignity and venom 
so much has been related, are five or six 
inches long, but they are confined to tropical 
climates; those of the south of Europe are 
very troublesome pests also ; but their sting, 
though painful, 
serious mischief to man. 
this tribe (Scorpio Europaus) have six eyes ; 
but there are some of the most formidable 
kind (Scorpio afer) which have eight. The 
female pays great attention to her young ; 
carrying them upon her back for several 


she afterwards takes care of them for the 
apace of a month, by which time they are 
enabled to shift fur themselves. Messrs Klug, 
Ehrenberg, Koch, and Gervais have described 
numerous new species of the family Scorpio- 


nida 


SCORPION-FLY. (Panorpa.) A winged 
insect thus designated on account of the re- 
markable conformation of the posterior ex- 
tremity of the abdomen in the male, which is 
turned up like a Scorpion’s sting. The abdo- 
men of the female is alzo prulonged into an 
; OVipositor ; by which she can deposit her cggs 
' in deep holesorcrevices. The Scorpion-flies, 
or Panorpide, are very active, and prey 
i upon other insects in the perfect state. 

There arc two beautiful species of this insect; 
the one has silvery wings, variegated with 
transverse streaks of black towards 

the ends; the head is black; the breast, 
shoulders, and feet are whitish; and the 
rest of the body is black. The tail, which 
represents a sting, has five joints, three red 
and two black; and the extremity of the 
tail is forked and reverted. This insect may 
be commonly seen frequenting our hedges 
and woods. 


' S8COTER. (Oidemia.) The Black Diver, 
an aquatic bird about the size of the common 
Duck ; but the hind toe has a widish mem- 
brane, and the beak is high at the base and 








BLACK SCOLPER,—(OTURATIA NIGRA,) 


suddenly flattened ; while the body is more 
round, and of a deep shining and beautiful 
black colour. It is very common on the 
shores of Lancashire, and some other mari- 
time counties. There are at least four species 
of Scoter-Ducks: the whole of these gu to 
the sea chiefly in quest of their food, and 
one of them (O. perspicillata) has acquired 
its English name of Surf-Duck, from being 
found for the most part on its edge. 


SCREAMER. (Palamedea.) A genus of 
Wading Birds, natives of South America. 
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The chief characteristics are, that the bill is 
conical, the upper mandible being hooked ; 
and the feet are cloven, having each four | 
toes. They are remarkable for their harsh | 
and discordant voices, and for the shar 
hard spurs with which the wings are arme 
at the shoulder-joint. These are very effi- 
cient weapons of defence, and enable the 
birds to resist the attacks of the snakes 
which infest the places they inhabit. One 
species is also remarkable for having on the | 
top of the head a slender pointed horn, three 
or four inches long, which curves gently 
forwards, but the use of it does not appear 
to be known. 


SCULPIN. (Cottus octodevimspinosus.) An 
Acanthopterygious fish, of the genus Cottus, 
found on the American coasts, and which 
has often been confounded with the Euro- 
pean Cottus scorpius: it is, however, quite 
distinct from it, and considerably larger. 
The Sculpin abounds on the consts of the 
United States, and is also plentiful at New- 
foundland. Sir John Richardson says it is 
a pity that Cuvier did not retain the original 
specific name (Scorpius Viryinianus) given 
by Willoughby, who figured it correctly ; it 
being preferable to Oe OdeC ERP EeOaus, which | 
may lead to error, their being, in fact, tweuty 
spines on the head. Cottus scorpius has ex- 
nee, the same number, viz., ten on each 
side. 


SCUTIBRANCHIATA. The name given 
to an order of Molluscous animals, including 
those Gasteropods which have the gills co- 
vered with a shell in the form of a shield. 
ate Haliotis isa beautiful example (which 
see 


SCYDMAINUS :: SCYDM-ENIDA. A 
genus and family of Coleoptera, belonging 
to the Palpatores. They are generally of 
very minute size, some of the species of 
which are found, according to Mr. Double- 
day, under planks placed upon hotbeds, 
where they prey upon minute Thysanura, 
carrying them about in their jaws. Others 





BOYDMANUS TARNATUA, 


are found under stones and among moss at 
the roots of trees, and also in ants’ nests. 
Our figure, copied from Mr. Sturm’s cata- 
logue, gives a highly magnified representa- 
tion of a species of this interesting family ; 
but the nature of this work precludes us 
from entering either into generic or specific 
characters. We must refer to the works of 
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Mr. Denny, of Leeds, and Dr. Schaum, of 
i for descriptions of the various spe- 
es. 


SCYLLASA. A genus of Gasteropodous 
Nudibranchiate Mollusca. In this genus the 
body is compressed ; the foot narrow and fur- 
rowed, to enable it to embrace the stems of 
sea-weed; the mouth forming a small pro- 
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boscis; the tentacula compressed, terminating 
in acavity from which a little point, with an 


unequal surface, can be protruded ; and upon | 


the buck are two pairs of membranous crests, 
carrying, on their inner aspect, some pencils 
of branched filaments. The middle of the 
stomach is covered with a fleshy ring, armed 
with Mat sharp horny laminw. The common 
species is found on Fucus nutans, or gulf- 
weed, wherever this appears. 


SCYLLARUS: SCYLLARIDEZ. 
A genus and family of Macrurous Decapods, 
or Long-tailed Crabs. They are distinguished 
by a very wide carapace, and but little ele- 
vated ; its anterior border nearly straight, 
and presenting a horizontal prolongation 
which advances between the base of the 
external antenna, which are fuliaceous and 
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extremely wide. The buccal frame is small 
and the jaw-feet are muderate and nearly 

diform. There are several species, ditfer- 
ng considerably from each other. The one 
| here figured is Scyllarus Equinoxrialis; the 
body of which is very much depressed, end 
much narrowed from before backwards. It 
i is of a yellowish colour mingled with red, 

and about a foot in length: its locality the 
Antilles. 
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SCYTHIROPS or CHANNEL-BILL. A 
remarkable genus of Birds, by some natu- 
ralists considered as allied to the Horn-bills, 
by others to the Toucans, but in reality be- 
longing to the family of the Cuckoos. The 
Bill has two narrow longitudinal grooves ; 
and the space round the eyes and nostrils is 
void of feuthers. But one species of this 
genus is known, the 8S. Nov#-HOLLANDIZ 
or CHANNEL-BILL. It is a migratory bird 
in New South Wales, arriving in October, 
and leaving in January ; it is chiefly seen in 
the morning and evening, some:imes in small 
parties of seven or eight, but more frequently 
in pairs. It makes a loud screaming noise 
when a hawk is in sight. The tail, which 
is nearly as long as the body, and has most 
of the feathers tipped with white with a 
black band before the tip, is occasionally 
displayed like a tan, and gives the bird a 
majestic appearance. Mr. Gould informs 
us that it feeds on the larger kinds of P’has- 
mide and Coleoptera; but he could not as- 
certain whether the species was purasitic or 
not, like the other cuckoos. 


SEA-DEVIL. The Lophius Piscatorius. 
[See ANGLER.] 


SEA-EAGLE. The Erne: also the name 
sometimes given to the Osprey. (See 
BAGLe.} 

SEA-EGQ: SEA-URCHIN. Names 
| frequently given to different species of the 
| family Evhinide. We give a representation 
of the half of a benutiful species of this 





ECHRINDUS MAMMITLATUs, 


group, the above figure showing it in its na- 
tural state, covered with elegant knobbed 
spines, which Mr. Williams, the missionary 
to the South Sea Islunds, tells us, in his in- 
teresting Narrative, are very often used as 
slate pencils in those distant islands. The 
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other figure represents the half of the same 
animal divested of its spines, to show the 
bases of their attachment. (See Ecuixus 
and EcHINODERMATA,]) 


SEA-HORSE. [See Hu'rocamrvs.) 
SEA-OWL. [See Lumr-risn.) 


SEA-PIE. One of the names of the Oys- 
ter-Catcher (2/rematupus ostralegus.) (See 
OystTER-CATCHER.] 


SEA-SERPENT. [or the Kraken.) The 
appearance of this Jabulous monster ia thus 
accounted for by Mr. A. Adams: “In the 
Sooloo seas I have otten witnessed the phe- 
nomenon which frst uve origin to the mar- 
vellous stories of the great Sea-serpent, 
namely, lines of rolling porpoises, resembling 
a long string of buoys, oftentimes extending 
seventy, eighty, or a hundred yards. These 
constitute the so-named protuberances of 
the monste:'s back, keep in close single file, 
progressing rapidly along the calm surface 
of the water, by a succession of leaps or 
demi-vauilts forwards, part only of their 
uncouth forms appearing to the cye. At 
the game moment of time, I have seen beau- 
tifully~banded Water-snakes, of the thick- 
ness of a man’s leg, lying extended supinely 
along the glassy surfaoe, or diving and swim- 
ming gracefully, with slow undulating la- 
teral movements of their vertically-com- 
_ pressed bodies.”’ 

Shortly after the appearance of the first 

' edition of * The Treasury of Natural His- 
tory,’ the public were equally surprised and 

‘ amused with a marvellous account of a ma- 
' rine monster which, on she authority of Capt. 
_ M'Quhae of Her Majesty's ship Diedalus, was 
- called a Sea Serpent, and asserted to have 
' been seen by him and part of his crew while 
‘ gailing in lat. 24° 44’ S., long. 9° 20° E. Had 
, the said account appeared before the publica- 
_ tion of our work we should have treated ita 
' existence as doubtful (although vouched for 
by a captain of the royal navy in a letter to 
the admiralty), no record of any thing like it 
being to be found in the works of zovulogists, 

‘ nor any fragment of such a skeleton having 
ever been seen in any part of the wurld. 
_ Capt. M*Quhae’s Sea Serpent, however, made 
' gome considerable stir in the newspaper 
; world; at length Professor Owen thought 
‘ proper to publish a long letter in “ The 

Times" of Nov. 14, containing a dissertation 

on the subject, giving his reasons for presum-~- 

ing that the animal was a species of scal, 
and grounding his disbelicf aa to its reality 
on various well-established zoological prin- 
ciples (but too long for quotation here), and 
; concluding as follows: “1 regard the nega- 
i tive evidence frum the utter absence of any 
i of the recent remains of great sea serpents, 
, krakens, or Enaliosauria, as stronger against 
, their actual existence than the positive atute- 
‘ ments which have hitherto weighed with the 
. public mind in favour of their existence. A 
| larger body of evidence from eye-witnesses 
, Might be got together in proof of ghosts than 
‘ of the sea serpent.”’ 
It is right, indeed, to mention that in our 
voluine entitled * The Scicntific and Literary 
_ Treasury” (first published in 1440) we showed 
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that we had paid due attention to reports of 
a similar nature, as be seen from the 
following notice we therein took of the “Sna 
Serrent. At various times within the last 
quarter of a century the public have been 
entertained with marvellous stories respect~ 
ing an enormous marine animal seen on the 
coasts of America, of a size and length vary- 
ing according to the opinions of those who || 
assert that they have witnessed it, some de- 
claring it 100 feet long, while others describe 
it as nearly as many yards, All accounta, 
however, agree in regard to the protube- 
rances on its back, its vertebral sinuosities, 
and its serpent-shaped head. As there is no 
absolute reliance to be placed on any of the 
descriptions of this marine monster, we think 
it merely necessary thus to notice it; and 
we beg to refer our readera to the article 
KxakEN in this volume.” 


SEA-SNIPE. [See TRUMPET-FISH.] 


SEA-SWALLOW. A species of Tern 
(which see}. 
SEA-UNICORN. (See Narwnan.] 


SEAL. (Phoca.) The family Phocide, 
or Seal tribe, are, of all four-limbed Mam- 
miferous animals, those which display the 
most complete adaptation to residence in 
the water. The Seal (2hoca vitulina) re- 
sembies a quadruped in some respects, and 
a fish in others. The head is round, and 
the nose, which is broad, resembles that of a 
dog, with the same look of intelligence and 
mild and expressive physiognumy. It has 
large whiskers, oblong nostrils, and great 
black sparkling eyes. It has no external 
ears, but a valve exists in the orifices, which 
can be closed at will, so as to keep out the 
water; the nostrils have a similar valve; 
and the elothing of the body consists of stiff 
glossy hairs, very closcly set against the 
skin. The body is elongated and conical, 
gradually tapering from the shouldera to 
the tail. The spine is provided with strong 
muscles, which bend it with considerable 
force ; and this movement ia of great assist- 
ance to the propulsion of the body. Al- 
though in most of the foregoing particulars 
the Seal resembles the quadruped kind, it 
greatly differs from all of them with respect 
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to its feet; for, though furnished with the 
same number of bones as in quadrupeds, 
they are united to the body in such a sin- 

ular manner, and so covered with a mem- 

rane, that they would rather resemble ting 
than feet, did not the sharp strong claws 
with which they are pointed show theiy pro- J| 








per analogy. The limbs, in fact, are con- 
verted into oars and paddies. The anterior 
peir have the arm and fore-arm so short, 
that little more than the ian advances from 
the body. The hinder limbs are directed 
backwards, 60 as almost to seem like a con- 
tinuation of the body; the thigh and leg 
are very short, and the foot is formed on the 
same plan as the fore-paw,— the toes bein 
in contact, however. and the web folded, 
when it is not in use as a paddle, but being 
spread out when the animal is swimming. 
When on land, or on masses of ice, the 
movements of the Seal are particularly 
awkward, its body being forced onward by 
the action of the fore-limbs only, and the 
wriggling motion of the abdominal muscles ; 
they accordingly seldom venture from the 
shore, but usually bask on the rocks; and 
when disturbed, plunge immediately to the 
bottom of the water. 

The Seals live in herds, more or lesa nume- 
rous, along the shores of the sea; and upon 
uninhabited coasts they bring forth and 
suckle their young, and exhibit the most 
tender solicitude for their welfare. They 
are easily tamed, become strongly attached 
to their keepers, recognise them at a dis- 
tance, and seem to be endowed with a very 
considerable share of intelligence. The 
form of their teeth and jaws shows them to 
be carnivorous; and their food consists of 
fish, crabs, aud sea-birds, which they are 
enabled to surprise while swimming. 





| BYAL,—(FHOOA VITULINA.) 


Seals swim with great rapidity and ease ; 
‘and by a peculiar arrangement of their 
bloodvessels, nearly similar to that which 
exists in the whale tribe, they can remain 
under water for a considerable time. There 
are many species of these animals ; some are 
found in almost every quarter of the globe, 
but chiefly in the frigid or temperate re- 
gions; and they exist in vast numbers in 
the seas round Spitzbergen, and on the coasts 
of Labrador and Newfoundland. Their 
hobits are migratory ; and it is known that 
at least four species visit the shores of Bri- 
tain. Quadrupeds are in general contented 
with their native plains and forests ; seldom 
wandering far from those situations where 
they were produced, unless compelled by 
necessity or fear; but Seuls frequently shift 
their places of abode, and are scen in my- 
riads directing their course from one con- 
tinent to another. On the northern coasts 
of Greenland they are observed to retire in 
July, and to return again in September. 
These animals produce two or three young 
ut au time; and they suckle them for six er 
seven weeks, gencrally in the cavernous re- 
cesses of rocks; after which they take to 
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| covers their head and shoulders. 
| of the fore-fect are very small, and in part 


















the sea. The young are remarkably docile : 
ry 8 recognise and are ohedient to the voice 
of their dams amidst the numerous clamoure 
of the flock, and mutually assist each other 
when in danger or distreas. Thus early ac- 
customed to subjection, they continue to 
live in society, hunt and herd i gerne: 
and have a variety of cries by which they 
encourage or pursue, express apprehension 
or success. When incited by natural desire, 
however, their social spirit seems to forsake 
them ; wey then fight most desperately ; 
and the victorious male always keeps a 
watchful eye over those females whom his 
prowess has secured. In some of the spe- 
cies there is a remarkable disproportion in 
the sexes ; and some also are far more pug- 
nacious than others. 

The species to which the foregoing obser- 
vations more particularly refer is the Com- | 
MON SEAL (Phoca vitulina), which is from ; 
four to five feet in length. The Greenland | 
or Tarr Sean (Phoca eens) is about | 
six feet in length, and is remarkable for the | 
changes of coluur it undergoes in the course of 
its advance towards maturity. The BEARDED | 
SEAL (Phoca barbata), another northern spe- | 
cies, is from seven to ten feet long; and is | 
distinguished from others by having thicker | 
and stronger moustaches. The Hoopxp | 
Sua (Stemmatopus cristatus) ia remarkable | 
for a globular sac, susceptible of inflation, | 
which is situated upon the summit of the | 
head of the males. It grows to the length | 
of seven or eight feet, and inhabits the seas | 
about Greenland and Newfoundland. But 
by far the largest known species is the ELE- 
PHANT Sean, or Sea-Evepuant (MMacro- | 

| 





rhinus proboscideus); its length being from 
twenty to twenty-five or thirty feet, and 
its girth at the largest part of the body being | 
from fifteen to eighteen feet. It is said that | 
a full-grown male will yield seventy gallons 
of oil, These animals inhabit the Antarctic 
seas, and are found upon the southern 
coasts of Australasia, Juan Fernandez, and 
the neighbouring parts of South America. 
Their voice resembles the lowing of cattle : 
and they migrate towards the tropic in 
winter, and return southwards in summer. 
They are very inert, not casily alarmed, 
and make little defence when attacked. 
The name of Elephant Seal is given to them 
partly from the large size of their tusk-like 
canines, and partly from the faculty which 
the male possesses of elongating the upper 
lip into a kind of proboscis: they are much 
sought after, on account of the large quan- 
tity of oil they yield; as well as for the | 
skin, which, being of great strength and 
thickness, is much used in harness-making. 
—Two more species must be noticed; one 
called the Sea-Lion, the other the Sea-Bear. 
The Sra-Lion (Platyrhynchus leoninus) 
grows from the length of from six to ten feet, 
and is said to inhabit both the northern and 
southern coasts of the Pacific. The colour 
is yellowish brown; and the males have a 
large mane upon their necks, which partly 
The nails 


wanting. The voice of the males is very 
powerful. — The Sea-Brear Circtocephalus 
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uremus), 90 named from the fur and shape 
of the to the length of five or 
ax feet, and small external ears. The 
membrane of the hinder feet is prolonged 
into as many lobes as there are and the 
fore-feet are placed very far back. The 
colour of the fur is brown, and when old 
| takes s grayish tint. This species inhabits 
| the coasts of the North Pacific, and is also 
{ said to be found in the northern hemi- 


sphere. 
Sir Simpson, who has had so many 
excellent opportunities of studying the man- 
': gers of the North American animals in their 


native haunts, speaking of the Fur Seals, 
says“ Some twenty or thirty years ago 
there was a most wasteful destruction of the 
Fur Seal, when young and old, male and 
female, were indiscriminately knocked on 
the head. This improvidence, as every one 
might have expected, proved detrimental in 
two ways. The race was almost extirpated ; 
. and the market was glutted to such a de- 
gree, at the rate, for some time, of 200,000 
skins a year, that the prices did not even 
_pay the expenses of carriuge. The Rus- 
' sians, however, have now adopted nearly 
the same plan which the Hudson's Bay 
Company pursues in ian any of its 
exhausted districts, killing only a limited 
number of such males as have attained their 
full growth —a plan peculiarly applicable 
to the Fur Seal, inasmuch as its habits render 
the system of husbanding the stock as casy 
and certain as that of destroying it. In the 
month of May, with something of the regu- 
larity of the almanack, the Fur Seals make 
their appearance at the island of St. Paul, 
one of the Aleutian group. Each old male 
brings a herd of females under its protection, 
Matlin hae number according to his size and 
strength ; the weaker brethren are obliged 
. to content themsclves with half a dozen 
wives, while some of the sturdier and fiercer 
fellows preside over harems that are 200 
strong. From the date of their arrival in 
May to that of their departure in October, 
the whole of them are principally ashore on 
the beach. The females go down to the 
, 8e& once or twice a day, while the male, 
morning, noon, and night, watches his 
charge with the utmost jealousy, postponing 
‘even the pleasures of eating, and drinking, 
and sleeping, to the duty of keeping his fa- 
vourites together. If any young gallant 
venture by stealth to approach any senior 
chief's bevy of beauty, he generally atones 
for his imprudence with his life, being torn 
to pieces by the old fellow ; and such of the 
fair ones as may have given the intruders 
any cncouragement are pretty sure tu catch 
| it In the shape of some secondary punish- 
| ment. The ladies are in the straw about a 
, fortnight after they arrive at St. Paul's; 
‘ about two or three weeks afterwards, the 
j lay the single foundation, being all that is 
| necessary, of next season's proceedings ; and 
| the remainder of the sojourn they devute 
| exclusively to the rearing of their young. 
| At last the whole band departs, no one 
| knows whither. The mode of capture is 
this: at the proper time, the whole are 
driven, like a flock of sheep, to the cstablish- 
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ment, which is about a mile distant from 
the sea; and there the males of four years 
with the exception of a few that are left to 
keep 4 the breed, are separated from the 
rest and killed. In the days of promiscuous 
massacre, such of the mothers as have lost 
thelr pups would ever and anon return to 
the establishment, absolutely harrowing up 
the sympathies of the wives and daughters 
of the hunters, accustomed as they were to 
the scene, with their doleful lamentations." 
~— Narrative of a Journey round the World 
in 1841 and 142. 


SEBASTES. (Sebastes Norvegico.) The 
Northern Sebastes, or Norway Haddock, is 
an Acanthopterygious fish, of the family 
Cottidwe (genus Scorpena, Linn.) It ine 
habits the Icy Sea and Northern Ocean ; is 
plentiful on the coast of Norway, and is 
found at Iceland. Greenland, off Newfound- 
land, &c. It inhabits the deepest bays of 
South Greenland, and does not approach the 
shore, except when driven thither by tem- ; 
pests. Its colour, when quite fresh, is a | 
bright carmine, which is paler towarda the 
belly, and mixed with brown on the back ; 
there is likewise a blackish mark on the top 
of the gill-cover. It resembles the perch in 
form, its body being somewhat compressed, 
its profile oblong, and the dorsal and ventral 
curves being slightly convex: the mouth is 
oblique, and the lower jaw projects a little. 
The whole fish is vlothed with small rough 
scales. Its flesh is dry, but much esteemed 
by the Greenlanders, who eat its lips rw, 
and were formerly accustomed to use its 
spines as sewing needles. — There are several 
other species of Sebastes: one at the Cape 
of Good Hope, which very nearly resembles 
the above-described; and another which 
differs from it in a few characters, and is 
more like one found in the Mediterrancan ; 
there are also two or three in the Indian and 
Polynesian seas ; several in the sca of Japan ; 
and one in the sea of Kamtschatka (Sebastes 
variabilis), which has the head less armed 
than any other species. 


SECRETARY. (Sce SEXPENT-EATER.] 


SEDGE-WARBLER, or SEDGE-BIRD ; 
sometimes called also the WiLLow-Larxk. 
(Sylwia salicaria.) This ia a smaller kind of 
Reed-sparrow ; generally like the Hmberiza 
achoeniculus, frequenting reedy and marshy 
pluces. It is @ bird of a slender, elegant 
figure: it frequents low, wet grounds ; sit- 
ting on the top of some spray, with its wings 
dishevelled ; while it utters a loud and 
sonewiint discordant sung of only two 
notes. 


SEMNOPITHECDS. A genus of Mon- 
keys, bearing many points of resemblance 
to the Gibbons. They are, however, readily 
distinguished by their having a very long, 
slender, and povertully muscular tail, whic 
is cylindrical for the greatest portion of its 
length, and terminated by a close tuft of 
long hairs. The colour of the adult animal 
is intensely black, except the breast, the 
abdomen, and the root of the tall, which are 

ray. On the crown of the head the black 

airs are tipped with gray : and av age ad- 
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these Reptiles j te Boa | 
Reptiles in separate articles, (see Boa } 


vances the latter colour becomes more ex- 
tensive, showing iteelf on’ the upper parts of 
the body; but the extremities externally, 
and the tail, retain their blackness to ¢ 

last. The hair is long, soft, and silky. There 
are many species, one of the most famous 
being the J. Hntelluse, a species of Monkey 
venerated by the Hindoo. (Ses Monkry.) 


SEPIA: SEPIADZ. A genus and fenily 
of Cephalopods belonging to the Cuttlefis 

tribe. The best known species ie that figured 
in our article, the Common or officinal Cuttle- 
fish (Sepia officinalis); the little neue at 
the side representing the shell, which is often 
found cast ashore, and is used in medical 
purposes from the pureness of the calcareous 





CITPPLE FISH.-—-(4EPIA CFEFIGINATL IS ) 


matter of which it is composed. In ancient 
times, and in some part of the Levant even 
new, as we learn from Forbes and Spratt's 
Lycia, the Cuttle-fish of different species 
were used as articles of food ; and we know, 
from the works of travellers, that in other 
parts of the world, when cooked, they are 
estecmed luxuries. Cuttle-fish are furnished 
{ with a curious receptacle fur a fluid, which 
| they use not only asa direct means of an- 
| noyance, but also for the sake of making 
the water turbid, and thus eluding pursuit. 
(Sce CurTLr-risH : CerHALOPopA.] 


SEPS. The name of a genus of Saurian 
| reptiles, which have a long serpentiform 


| body, and four very short legs. each termi- | i L 
They differ from | in the spring. 


nated by only three toes. 





Consrrictor, RATTLESNAKE, &c.} 

observations, however, on their general cha- 
racter will in this place be n . These 
Reptiles are in general easily distinguished 
from others by the total absence of external 
feet, hardly a vestige of which is discoverable 


on the most minute dissection. Their 
motion is, notwithstanding, v rapid in 
some species, and is accomplished by means 


of the sinuosities or folds which ‘hee form 
with their bodies. When in a state of 
re they usually dispose themselves in 
coils, with the head in the centre ; and many 
are enabled to spring to a certain distance 
by the sudden unfolding of these coils. 
Serpents are destitute of movable eyelids, 
or distinct tympanums. All have teeth, 
but they serve only to retain their food, 
and are not adapted to mastication. The 
venomous species have the maxillaries very 
small and movable, and in them are im-~ 
planted two teeth much longer than the 
rest, and traversed by a canal for the pur- 
pose of transmitting the poison. These 
fangs are projected forward in the action of 
biting, but at other times are disposed along 
the roof of the mouth, in such a manner as 
hardly to be discoverable at first sight. The 
jaws of Serpents are united by ligaments so 
as to admit of great extension, which enables 
them to swallow animale of much greater 
diameter than their own bodies. The tongue 
is remarkably extensible, and terminates in 
two long cartilaginous points. They have 
only one lung. The skin in different genera 
is annulated, coriacious, or granulated, or, 
most frequently, covered with scales. They 
feed on quadrupeds, reptiles, insects, or 
worms, and swallow their prey entire. The 

do not drink, and the power of digestion 

slow, one meal serving them for weeka, or 
even months; but when an opportunity 
offers, they take an enormous quantity of 
fi The ribs are very numerous, and 
surround 2 great portion of the trunk. The 
muscles, even in the smaller species, are 
endowed with an astonishing power of con- 
striction ; and those especies which attain 
the enurmous dimensions of thirty feet or 
more, are enabled to destroy the larger 
quadrupeds by involving them in their folds. 
The Serpent tribes are almost universally 
regarded with feelings of horror and aver- 
sion, which doubtless originate in the veno- 
mous qualities of some, and the terrific 
strength that characterizes others; and also 
in the insidious manner in which they usu- 
ally approach their victims. Natural as these 
prejudices are, it is certain, however, that 
by far the greater part are perfectly harmless. 
In northern climates they pass the winter 
in a torpid state, and change the epidermis 
The eggs are rounded, and 


the Skinks by having the body still more , agglutinated in bead-like rows by a mucous 


elongated. 


SERICULUS. A genus of birds found , 


in Australia. (See ReGENT-BIRD.] 


SERPENTS. (Qphidia.) 
name of the third order of Reptiles, accord- 
ing to the arrangement of Cuvier. We have 


The general | 


substance, and, in the venomous species, 
hatch before they are excluded from the 
oviduct, and the young are born alive. The 
females often take care of their young for a 
time, and, on the approach of danger, have 
been seen to receive the whole family in 
their throats, and, when it has passed, to 
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described several of the most remarkable of | 


restore them again to the open air. Mure 
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than three hundred species are enumerated, 
most of which, including all the gigantic 
species, inhabit tropical climates. outh 
America, in particular, abounds with them. 
The venomous species compose about a fifth 
of the whole number ; and me ina, 2 these are 
some whose bite is fatal in a few hours, and 
even minutes. (See SNAKES.) 


SERPENT-EATER. (Gypogeranus.) A 
South African bird of prey, often called the 
Secretary-bird, or Secretary Falcon; agreeing 
in its genera) character and some of its habits 

_ with the Falconide, especially those which 
prey on reptiles, while it differs from the 
Hawks and Owls in having feet incapable of 
gresping, and very long legs. Accordingly, 
t keeps constantly on the ground, in sandy 
and open places, and wages continual war 
against reptiles, especially Serpents, which 
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it pursues on foot. When this bird attacks 
a serpent, it covers its breast with one wing 
(the wings being armed with spurs on the 
elbow-joints,) to protect itself from the bite, 
and with the other strikes violent blows, 
until it has stunned its prey. It then breaks 





The Creaguryp of Patural Wistory ; 


name of Secretary was given to it by the 
Dutch settlers at the Cape, from a pendent 
crest on the back of the head reminding them 
of the pen stuck behind the ear, according 
to the custom of writing-clerks. 


SERPULA. The name of a genus of 
Anellidans inhabiting cylindrical and tor- 
tuous calcareous tubes ; generally parasitic 
on testaceous Mollusca. The tubes of the 
Serpule are found clustering in masses, at- 
tached to the surface of stones, shells, or other 
bodies, which have been immersed for any 
length of time in the sea: they are usually 
more or less contorted in form, vary De in 
this respect according to the position in which 
they grow; but they are always closed at 
one end, which tapers to a point, the wide 
end being open to give exit to the head and 
mouth ofthe inhabitant. Theanimal which 
forms this shell, and resides in it, has its 
branchial filaments or gill-tufts all assem- 
bled round the head; where they form a 
pair of elegant fan-like appendages. At the 
base of each series there is a fleshy filament, 
one of which fits to the mouth of the shell, 
and serves to close it when the animal is 
withdrawn into the tube. The body of the 
animal is composed of a great number of 
segments; but these are for the most part 
uuprovided with any appendages. The 
largest species of Serpula are found in tro- 
pical regions, where they usually form their 
habitations in the midst of corals, lengthen- 
ing their tubes asthe coral is built up around 
them. Their length is sometimes as much 
as three feet ; and their expanded gill-tufts 
are of extremely vivid colours, strongly re- 

| sembling the most brilliant carnations in 
: general aspect. Numerous smaller species 
| are found on our own coasts; the gills of 
some of them being remarkable for their 
brilliant hues. 


SERRICORNES. A family of Coleop- 





the cranium with its beak, and tears the | terous insects, distinguished by the toothed 
reptile in pieces, or, if snall, swallows it | or serrated form of the antennm. It includes 
entire. In its wild state the Serpent-eater | many of the Beetle tribe, which are distin- 
is shy and difficult of approach; but it is guished fur the splendour of their colours, 
easily tamed, and is often kept in poultry- { the largest and most brilliant of which are 
i by the inhabitants of the Cape of Good | found chiefly in tropical climates. (See Bu- 
{upe, for the purpose of destroying lizards, ! prestis and ELATEx.] 
snakes, rats,&c. It soon becomes hubituated | 


to the poultry ; but if left tuo long fasting, 
it dues not scruple to sutisfy its hunger with 
the young chickens. It runs with great ra- 
pidity. Le Vaillant mentions, that having 
killed one of these birds, which he had scen 
to vanquish a serpent, he found in its crop 
eleven rather large lizards, three serpents of 


an arm's length, and eleven small turtoises : 


very entire, — all of which had received the 
stroke on the head ; as well as a number of 
locusts, beetles, and other insects, very little 


| SERTULARIA. A genus of compound 


tubular Polypes ; consisting of those specics 


; in which the cells are arranged on two sides 
' of the stem, cither opposite or alternate; of 
. these there are many British species, often 
| taken by the ignorant for Sea- weeds. 


Some 
of these are most beautiful objects, being 
finely branded: those indigenous to our coast 
are described and figured in Johnston's admi- 


. rable ‘ British Zoophytes.' 


SERVAL. (Felis serval.) This fierce and 


injured. The colour of this bird in its perfect | ranacigus animal is a native of India and 


plumage is a bluish gray on the head, neck, | 
breast, back, and wing-coverts; the throat | 
white; abdomen black, streaked with rufous; | 


thighs black, streaked with brown; tai 


feathers black and gray, tipped with white. | 
The skin of the throat and neck are capable | 


of greatextension. It builds its nest on high 
trees, or dense thickets ; and is not at all 


Thibet. It resides principally among trees ; 
leaping with great agility from one to 
another, and pursuing birds. It resembles 
the Panther in its spots, but the Lynx in its 
size, the robustness of its nuke, and the short- 
ness of ite tail. 


SESIA. A genus of Lepidopterous insects, 


disposed to associate with its fellows. The | comprising those with the antenn»y alway 
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simple, elongute-fusiform, and often termi- 
nated by a small bundle of scales. Many of 
the species resemble Wasps and other Hy- 
menopterous and Dipterous insects, and fly 
about in the hottest sunshine. 


SETTER. (Canis familiaris index.) This 
variety of the Dog is little inferior in point 
of sagacity to any of the species, and sur- 
passed by none in docility or grateful attach- 
ment, while its excellent nose and endurance 
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of fatigue in the field render it of great service 


to the sportsman. In figure it partakes of 
the characters of the Pointer and Spaniel, 
the hair having much of the wavy appearance 
of the latter, and also the cars. Its general 


colour is white, with large liver-coloured 
| Patches. 


SIITAD. (Clupea alosa.) This fish resem- 
bles the Pilchard in general appearance, but 
is much larger, and flatter in proportion. 


| The colour of the body is bright silver, in- 


clining to dusky on the back, and marked 
on each side, at a small distance from the 
gills, by four or more rounded black spots : 
the scales are rather large: the fins are of a 
bluish tinge ; and the tailis forked. Itisa 
native of the Mediterranean and Northern 
seas, and, like the Salmon, ascends rivers, at 
particular scasons, for the purpose of de- 
positing itsspawn. Like the Herring, it dies 
almost immecliately after being taken out of 
the water, and is supposed to feed chiefly on 
worms, insects, and young fish. It is found 
in greater perfection in the Severn than in 
any other British river. The Thames Shad 
is comparatively a very coarse fish. — The 
Shad which frequents American waters is 
probably a different species. It usually 
weighs four or five pounds, but sometimes 
twelve. It is highly esteemed for foud, and 
is consumed in great quantities in the fresh 
state: great quantities are salted, but they 
are then less esteemed than when eaten fresh. 
During the season they are an important 
source of wealth to the inhabitants of the 
borders of the Hudson, Delaware, and Chesa- 
peake rivers. 


SHARKS. (Squalida.) A family of Car- 
tilaginous fishes, allied to the Rays, and cele- 
brated for the size and voracity of some of 
the species. The form of the body is elon- 
gated, and the tail is thick and fleshy. The 
inouth is large, generally situated beneath 
the snout, and is armed with several rows 
of compressed, sharp-edged, and sometimes 
serrated teeth; these are movable at tlie 
will of the animal, and are usually laid down 
and directed backwards, but become erect 
at the moment he is scizing his prey. The 
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skin is Lente f very rough, covered with a | 
multitude of little ouseous tubercles; and 

that of some species forms the substance 
called shagreen. They devour with indis- 
criminating voracity almost every animal 
substance, whether ving or dead. They 
often follow vessels for the sake of picking 
up any offal that may be thrown overboard ; 
and, in hot climates especially, man himeelf 
frequently becomes a victim to their rapa- 
city. No fish can swim with such velocity 
as the Shark, nor is any so constantly en- 
gaged in that exercise: he outstrips the 
swiftest ships, and playa round them, with- 
out exhibiting a symptom of strong exertion 
or uneasy apprehension ; and the depreda- 
tions he commits on the other inhabitants 
of the deep are truly formidable. The eggs 
of Sharks are few and large, in comparison 
of those of bony fishes ; they are enveloped 
in a hard, horny, semi-transparent shell, 
terminated at the four angles with long 
filaments. Messrs. Miller and Henlé have 
described many new genera and species of 
this family. 


The Wnite Saar. (Squalus carcharias.) 
The White Shark, in size and voracity the 
most formidable of all the species, is an in- 
habitant of most parts of the globe, though 
much more frequently seen in the warmer 
than in the colder latitudes. It is believed 
to reside principally in the depths of the 
ocean, rising at intervals in order to pursue 
its prey. It sometimes attains the length of 
from twenty to thirty feet, and its mouth is 
sufficiently wide to enable it to receive the 
thigh, or even the body ofaman. The head 
is of'a depressed shape and broad, terminating 
in an obtusely pointed snout ; the margin of 
each jaw is furnished with from three to six 
rows of strong, flat, triangular, sharp-pointed, 
and finely serrated tecth; the tongue is 
broad, thick, and cartilaginous and the 
throat extremely wide ; the eyes, as in most 
of the genus, of a bluish or greenish cast. 
The pectora] fins are large, strong, broad, 
and pvinted; the first dorsal fin falcated 
behind, and pointed ; the second is situated 
near the origin of the tail, which ie slightly 
lengthened, and of a bilobate shape. The 
general colour is a pale or whitish ash, but 
darker on the upper parts. The internal 
parts of the Shark present many remarkable 
particulars: the brain is small; the throut 
is very short, and of a diameter not greatly 
inferior to that of the beginning of the sto- 
mach, which is of vast size, and dilatable to 
a great degree: the intestinal canal, instead 
of forming a mere continued tube, consists 
rather of a large serics of meshes or divisions, 
placed in a spiral direction throughout its 
length. During the breeding season, which 
takes place at different periods in different 
climates, the Sharks are observed to approach 
the shores, in order to deposit their young 
in the most favourable situations. The 
length of the newly-hatched Shark does not 
exceed a few inches. 


The BASKING SHARK. (Selachias maximus.) 
This species is scarcely, if at all, inferior in 
size to the White Shark. They generally 
appear in the Firth of Clyde and among the ; 
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bo pelea in brig in 7 <a ray tosis 
eeven or 3 and de nin July. 
said to have nothing of the flerse 

nature of other Sharks; but 
are seen sometimes ying quietly near the 
wurface, and at other leaping with vast 
sility nf feet = oa the bgoel - 

very large, and the u Oo 

remarkabbs for ite cena. ength. The 


part of the ia of a deep leaden 
Oo ear the be white : on the bask the skin 
is granulated, likes ny; and within the 
mouth, towards thé t, is a very short 


sort of whalebone. They are viviparous. 
They are killed by harpooning, which, owing 
to thelr aia »isoften a long and difficult 
operation. hen killed, hey are either 
hauled on shore, or, if at a distance from 
land, to the vessel's side: the liver, which is 
the only part of any value, is then taken 
out, and melted into of]; of which a large 
fish will yield eight barrels. 


The Bive SHark. (Squalus glaucus.) This 


Che Creasurp of Patural Wistary ; 


neath, as in other Sharks. It is « native of 





the Mediterranean and Indian seas, where 
it is scarcely less voracious and formidable 
than even the White Shark itself; attacking 





HAMNMER-BRADED SHARK, 
(a7GBNa VULGARIA.) 


such as are accidentally bathing in ite neigh- 
bourhood. It is observed about the coasts 
of the South Sea islands, and parvcularly of 
Otaheite, where the natives, trusting to their 
dexterity in swimming, appear to hold it in 
but little dread. 


The Pickep SHark. (Galeus acanthias.) 
This species is from three to four feet in 


fish is of a more slender and elepant shape, } length; and ia readily distinguished by a 


as well as the most beautiful 
colour, of all the Sharks. The colour above 
ia blue-green, beneath white: head rather 
large, with the snout very long and pointed ; 
and the mouth wide, and placed very far 
under: teeth nearly triangular, sharp, and 
disposed in three or four rows: eyes large: 
the tail deeply bilobate, with the lower lube 
much larger and longer than the upper. It 
| grows to the length of eight feet, and is an 
: inhabitant of most parts of the globe. It is 
| avery voracious and bold fish, and is scarcely 
less dreaded by sailors than the Common or 
i White Shark. It is said principally to prey 
! onherringa, shads, and tunnies. It frequents 
' several of the British coasts, particularly 
| that of Cornwall, during the pilchard season, 
{\ when it is extremely troublesome to the 
| fishermen, by cutting their lines and nets, 
, and devouring the fish. It is taken with 
large iron hooks prepared fur the purpose. 


| The Fox Saarx. (Squaiva viutpes.) The 


n point of | very strong bony spine, situated 


before each 
dorsal fin, and connected at its base with 
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the fin itself: teeth small and sharp, and 
disposed in rows along the jaws ; upper lobe 
of the tail longer or more projecting than 
the lower, which is continued to some dis- 
tance beneath. It inhabits the European 
seas, and ie very common absut the coasts 


. Fox Shark, or Thresher, is distinguished for | of Scotland, where it is taken in order to be 
the vreat development of the upper lobe of the | prepared for sale by splitting and drying, 
’ caudal tin, or tail, into which the vertebral | and is them much used as a food among the 


column is prolonged ; tl:is being nearly as 
, long as the entire body, w).ich is plump and 
sub-ovate. The first dorsal fin is triangutar, 
' and placed on the middle of the back ; and 
' the pectoral fins are of considerable size: 
' the eyes are large; the mouth small; the 
teeth triangular, small, and in three rows. 
Colour, dusky ash above, and whitish he- 
neath. It inhabits the Mediterranean and 
other seas, and is occasionally met with on our 
own cuasta: it grows to the length of twelve 
or fourteen feci ; and is considered as a vo- 
racivus and artful fish. 


The HAMMER-HEADED SHank. (Zyqeena 
vulyaris.) Of all marine animals this is 
perhaps the most defurmed. It resembles 
’ the ordinary Sharks in the form of its budy, 
‘ which is sub-cylindric and rather slender ; 
but its head is dilated on ench side to a 

reat extent, in the furm of a double-headed 
aminer; the eyes, which are very large, 
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being placed at each extremity : mouth be- { tide. 


poorer classes. 


SHARK (MOTIIS}. A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Cucullia. 


SHEARS (MOTHS). A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus J/acdena. 


SUEATU-BILL. (Chionis.) A genus of 
Shere-birds, or Waders, which have short 
toes, nearly as in dumestie poultry, the tarsi 
scutellated, the beak thick and conical, and 

enveloped at the base by a hard substance, 

which, it appears, the bird has the power of 

raising and depressing. This remarkable 

bird approaches very near to the Oyster- 
i catchers in its whole anatomy, and the 
! affinity is discernible on comparison of their 
| external characters. The species Ch/onis 
necrophaga, which is from New Holland, is 
| the size of a large Partridge, and entire) 
white. It frequents the sea shore, and feeda 
:on dead animal matter thrown up by the 
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SHEEP. (Ovis artes.) A genus of Rumi- 
| stant quadrupeds, belonging to the clase 
| Mammalia; and differing so slightly in the 
| anatomical structure from the Goat, that 
| both genera are by some naturalists united. 
| The principal distinctive characters consist 
| in the Sheep heaving no beard ; in the horns 
! being directed backwards, and then inclin- 

ing spirally more or less forwards ; in having 

a convex forehead ; and in the existence of 

a sac or fossa, situated at the base of the 

toes, lined with hair, and furnished with 

sebaceous follicles. It is gencrally imagined 
| that the primitive stock may be traced to 
the Wild Sheep of Sardinia and Corsiva 
| 
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but whether either of these are to be regarded 


those which have escaped from the dominion 
of man (as sume hav suggested ), is of bittle 
importance ; but this is certain, that al- 
though the coat of these wild sheep consists 
of course, stiff, and long hairs, they possess 


| cated scaly surface — which gives to the 

; shorter and finer wool of the domestic races 

| that remarkable jclting property upon 
which its peculiar utility depends. 


j are by far the most important of all the 

| domestic animals we have. They not on] 

| afford a large supply of food, and furnis 
one of the principal materials of clothing, in 
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fulling mill, the process of felting takes place. 
The strokes of the mil) make the fibres cohere: 
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{sce MourF.Lon], or to the Argali of Asia; | 


as the parent stock, or as the descendants of ! 
‘under favourable circumstances, 





| * Abel was a keeper o 
the essential character of woo] —an imbri- | 
‘ firstlings of his flock, and the fat thereof.” , 


; all our domesticated animals,” observes Mr. : 
t Bell, “ which in its historical relations is 90 | 
| Itis universally allowed, that, with the | interesting asthe Sheep. Its early domesti- | 
; exception of horses, and perhaps cattle, Sheep | cation, ite employment as the subject of the | 


® “Cloth and woollen goods are made from | 
woo! possessing this property; the wool is carded, | the long wool of which stuffs and worsted goods 
spun, and woven, and then, being put into the | are made is deprived of its felting properties. 


the piece subjected to the operation contracts in : 
length and breadth, and its texture hecomes more | nature of silk and cotton.”—M 


compact and uniform. This process 1s essential | 
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quadrupeds, end as the only one w is 
probably incapable of revurning to & state of | 
nature ; that it neither knows : 
danger, nor to seek shelter from the changes of i 
the atmosphere, nor even to procure nourish « 
ment, except in abundant past i: 
certain extent thie may be true; 
who have witnessed the boldness and agility | 
with which the Sheep of the Welsh mountains , 
leap from to crag,—-or the safety with | 
which others nd the rocky precipices of . 
the south-western coasts of the hile of Wight, | 
to graze on the sweet but scanty anaes 
which occasionally shows itself among t 
chalk, and then re-ascend till they reach the . 
suinmit, bounding upwards with a sureness . 
of fout aud strength of spring that ecem to 
rival the goat,— would be disposed to con- 
sider that their instincts were neither so | 
obtuse, nor their return to a state of nature, 
by any 
means so difficult as they had imagined. ; 
The histury of the Sheep may be traced ' 
to the remotest antiquity; for we read that : 
Sheep,” and that 
“ Abel brought as an offering to the Lord the 


“ There probably is not a species amongst ; 


first sacrifices, its typical character as an , 
offering of atonement, its importance aa | 
forming the principal weuslth of the early | 
patriarchs -~its various connection, in short, 














to the beauty and strength of woollen cloth. But 


This is done by passing the wool through heated 
iron combs, which takes away the lamin or fea- 
thery part of the wool, and approximates it to the 
Culloch. 
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the improvement of the carcase more than 
supplies the deficiency, if in truth there was 
any deficiency tosupply. Ithas been proved 
by authentic documents, that the number of 
sheep in the United Kingdom has been more 





‘ with the political, the religious, and the 
domestic customs of those primitive mag- 
nates of the Jewish nation, are all of them 
subjects forming ample food for deep and | 
delightful reflection. The relation which 
existed between the patriarchal shepherds 
and their flocks was indeed uf so intimate, 
and even affectionate a nature, as to have 
afforded the subject of many of the most 
beautiful and touching parables and moral 
illustrations in the Sacred Writings. It is 
pcarcely necessary to refer tu the unequalled 
appeal of Nathan to David, to the still 
higher and prophetic allusion to the character 
of the Messiah, or to the sublime illustration 
of the beneficence of the “ great Shepherd 
of Israel,” in the beautiful and well-known 
pastoral psalm. ‘These are subjects which 
cannot be discussed here ; but it is impossible 
to pass them wholly without notice. But 
the historical interest attached to this ani- 
mal does not etop here. The customs ob- 
served in the treatment of their flocks by 
the shepherds of the Eastern nations in the 
present day,offer numerous and highly im- 
portant coincidences with those incidentally 
alluded to or more distinctly described in 
the Scriptures.” 

The habits of the Sheep in its domestic 
state are too well known to render a detailed 
account necessary, or to speak of the methods 
which have been adopted to improve the 
breed. We shull, however, clean from dif- 
ferent sources many particulars relating to 
them, which are too important to be omitted. 
We know that the products of this animal 
are the flesh, milk, skin, and especially the 
wool, which employs a vast capital in the 
manufacture of clothing. The fineness of | 
the wool is considerably influenced by the 
temperature : in a hot climate Sheep yield 
a comparatively corrse wool; in a cold cli- 
mate they have a cluser but a warmer fleece. 
The filaments of wool taken from a healthy 
Sheep present a beautiful polished and even | 
glittering appearance ; while that of the 
neglected or half starved animal exhibits a 

er hue. “ Ag for the carcase of the Sheep, | 
it is comparatively lately that even in Greut | 
Britain it has been regarded in the light thut | 
it deserves. In many forei.n countries it | 
is disliked, or at least rarely eaten. The 
Calmucks and Cossacks seldom touch it. 
Even in some parts of America there is a | 
prejudice against it. It is an object of little | 
or no value in Spain; and, except among | 
the poorest, it is not there considered fit for 
food. Since the British sheep-master has | 
begun, and judiciously, to look more tothe ; 
profit to be derived from the carcase —since , 
the eystem of artificial feeding has been | 
brought to so great perfection, and a far 
: greater number of sheep can be fed and ; 
perfected on the same number of acres, per- ; 
haps the wool may have sumewhat altered | 
in character. It has grown in length, and | 
it has increased in bulk of fibre. It has! 
not deteriorated, but changed. If no longer 
fit for the pur to which it was once , 
devoted, it has suited to others. : 
The increase of the number of fleeces and | 
the increase of weight in each fivece go far to 
| compensate for the diminution of price, while 
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than trebled in the last 150 years. How was | 
this managed ? for it was puppies that no | 
more than a given number of Sheep could 
be kept on a certain space of ene, The 
quantity of ground was rapidly increased, 
and much that was formerly deemed un- 
worthy of cultivation was rendered produc- 
tive; but more effective than this was the 
new system of husbandry that was intro- 
duced — the artificial or turnip husbandry, 
by which a regular supply of food could be 
provided for cvery season. With this was 
connected the attempt to fatten Sheep still 
more expeditiously than could be accom- 
plished by any former method. This succeed- 
ing beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
the sheep-master next attempted to increase 
the size of the breed. He had not, however, 
sufficiently taken into account a consequence 
of this. As the carcase Increased in size, 
the woul became longer, heavier, and coarser. 
The breeder would not see this at first ; but 
he soon began to find that the manufacturer 
would not purchase it, for it could not be 
used for the purposes to which it was formerly 
applied. His stuck accumulated. It weighed 
heavily on his hand. Still he would not 
believe that his once favourite and yet valu- 
able wool was deteriorated, although he 
was compelled to sell it at a diminished 
price. And what was the consequence ? 
Why, that he had no just reason tocomplain; 
for the early maturity of the Sheep, and the 
continued value of the wool for many im- 
portant purposes rendered his profits greater 
than they were before he had begun to alter 
his system.” Lenny Cyclopedia. 

The varieties of the Sheep are very nu- 
merous, differing in size, the length of their 
legs, and the size of their horns : some are 
covered with hair instead of wool; others 
have enormous tails; and others, again, 
pendent cars. The variety most celebrated 
for the fineness of the wool is the Spanish 
Merino, as improved in Germany, where 
both governments and individuals have paid 
great uitention to the improvement of the 
wool, and in some parts of that country it 
has been brought to such perfection as to 
surpass that of any other part of the world. 
When we look for the origin of the improve- 
ments which have been made in the breed- 
ing of this animal. which has become sv im- 
portant an element of national wealth, and 
the source of so much manufacturing and 
commercial industry, we are obliged to go 
back to the Romans. Columella, who lived 
under the Emperor Claudius, gives us in- 
teresting infurmation on this point. Among 
other things, he says that his uncle, who 
lived in Batica (which comprehends the 
present wee of Estremadura), procured 
some wild African rams at Cadiz, of a cvarse 
fleece, but of an admirable colour. He put 
them to some fine-woolled ewes, and, the 
male progeny being again put to Tarentine 
ewes, the offapring, with their descendants, 
united the coluur of the sire with the dam's 
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softness of flecce. Other nericuttariete un- 
doubtedly imitated him, and thus the purest 
white was communited to the black or parti- 
coloured native flocks, which, according to 
Pliny, were common in Spain. The atten- 
tion paid by the ancients to the Sheep was 
excessive, and the animal was extremely 
tender; so that we must account for the 
transition from the ancient Sheep to the 
Merino, which is a hardy animal, thriving 
almost in any climate, by supposing that 
other agriculturists imitated Culumella, 
and by crossing the breed imparted a 
stronger constitution to the fine-ficeced but 
delicate Sheep of ancient Italy. Strabo, in- 
dced, describes the beginning of this improve- 
ment as having taken place in the reign of 
Tiberius. Five rams were at that time sold 
| at Truditania, part of Botica, for a talent, 
| or about 2502, a price which, considering the 
value at that period, isimmense. When the 
Roman empire was overrun, and almost all 
truces of civilization swept away, the Taren- 
tine stuck in Greece and Italy, being very 
tender and requiring the yreatest care, be- 
caine extinct ; but the regenerated stock of 
Baticn — the Merinos— being able to live on 
the mountains, survived the conquest of 
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| Spain hy the Goths and Vandals; and from 
these Merinos are descended those animals 
which supply all the manufactories of tine 
cloth in Europe. Care was eurly taken in 
Spuin that the improved Sheep should not 
| mix with the coarse native Sheep. The 
| government soon tock this important branch 
| of national industry under its protection, 
‘and established particular courts to have 
; jurisdiction over all subjects connected with 
i Sheep, wool, shepherds, pastures, &c. 
| _ It doca not appear that in this country the 
| Sheep was an object of much attention prior 
to the invasion of the Romans ; but they es- 
| tablished a woollen manufactory at Win- 
chester, which soon acquired so much cele- 
brity that it supplied the finest and most 
expensive woollen cloths fur the Roman 
market, such as were employed for the 
festival dresses of the patricians. Surrounded 
by downs and grazing land, and the valley 
in which that ancient city is situated being 
plentifully supplied with streams of the 
purest water, the site was well chosen ; and 
for many centuries, after England had sub- 
mitted to less civilized conquerors than the 
haughty Roman, it continued to be the great 
emporium of the woollen cloth trade, as 
well as for the raw material. ; 
The Spanish breed of Sheep was first in- 
troduced into Great Britain in 1787. Some 
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individuals of the black and spotted kinds 
had indeed been procured and kept in the 
parks of noblemen previously, but without 
any regard to the wool ; nur was much in- 

terest awakened by the flock imported in 

1787. Subsequently, great attention was 

paid to the improvement of English wool; 

but it was ascertained that though the fleece 

of the Merino did not degenerate in England, 

it did not improve ; and the farmers accord~ 

ingly found it for their interest to return to 

the native breeds, and to give up the Spanish 

Sheep. The breed of Sheep that was carried 

out to New Holland and Van Diemen’s 

Land has succeeded remarkably well ; and 

the former promises, at no distant day, to be 

one of the principal wool-growing countries 

in the world. 

It appears that a great deterioration in the 
quality of British wuol has taken place in 
the present century. ‘he great object of the 
agriculturists has been to increase the weight 
of the carcase and the quantity of the wool, 
and it seems very difficult, if not impossible, 
to accomplish this withoat injuring the fine- 
ness of the fleece. We now have to speak 
of sume of the principal breeds of Sheep of 
which Great Britain can boast. 


The Southdown Sheep takes its name from 
an immense tract of downs, formed by a long 
range of chalk hills extending more than 
sixty miles in length, through part of the 
counties of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. Its 
head is small and hornless ; the face dun, 
black, or speckled ; the ears tolerably wide, 
and well covered with wool, as is also the 
forehead, and the space between the ears ; 
the eyes full and bright, but not prominent : 
the chest wide, deep, and provecsing between 
the fore-legs : the shoulders on a level with 
the back, and not too wide above, but bow- 
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ing outward from the tep tothe breast: the 
back flat from the shoulders to the setting on 
of the tail: the loin broad and flat; the 
rump long and broad ; the hips wide ; and 
the ribs presenting a circular furm, like a 
barrel : the belly as straight as the back: 
the fore legs straight from the breast to the 
foot, not bending inward at the knee, and 
ee far apart both before and behind ; 
the hocks having a direction outwards, and 
the mecting of the thighs being particularly 
full: the hunes fine, but having no appear- 
ance of weakness ; and the legs of a speckled 
dark colour. The wool short, close, curled, 
and free from spiry, projecting hairs. The 
Southdown is adupted to almost any situa- 
tion in the midland part of England, but 























the northern hills are occasionally too cold. 
It is capable of enduring occasional short 
keep and hard ge ore | equal to any other 
Sheep ; and the flesh is finely grained and 
of good flavour. The figure of this Sheep 
was formerly inferior to that of many others, 
but ht ares improvement in them has 
arisen during the last few years (in the 
figure and size of the animal, as well as in 
the wool), not from crossing with other 
breeds, but from the system of sorting the 
flocks. These Sheep occupy the whole of 
the upper and under hill-grounds of Sussex; 
and they have also succeeded well in all the 
southern districts of the kingdom. 

The Dorset breed. The Dorset Sheep has 
a strong well-formed body aud limbs, a 
clear white fleece, and finely-curved horns ; 
altogether presenting to the eye an animal 
which, whatever its intrinsic merits may be, 
must be considered handsome. The face is 
long and broad, with a tuft of wool on the 
forehead ; the shoulders low, but broad ; the 
chest deep ; the loins broad ; and the bone 
small. Their chief peculiarity is the for- 
wardness of the ewes, which supply the 
market with lamb when it fetches the highest 
price. <A very profitable variety is found in 
a cross between the Southdown and the 
Dorset Sheep ; the carcase being increased, 
and the woul rendered more valuable. In 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, and So- 
mersetshire, the old breeds, for which these 
countics were once famous, have generally 
yielded to cross breeds with the Southdown, 
or been supplanted by the true Southdowus. 
In short, we find the same breed either pure, 
or materially improving the breeds of man 
other counties, both westward and midland. 

The smal) hardy Sheep, called the Rye- 
lands, are still met with in Herefordshire. 
They are small, polled, with white fuces, the 
wool almost covering the eyes, and the car- 
case round and compact: they have a ten- 
dency tu fatten quickly ; and they are par- 
ticularly distinguished by the finenesy of 
their wool.—The Cheviot breed, sv called 
from the Cheviot Hills, in Northumberland, 
have no horns, and are mostly white-faced 
and white-legged ; the body is lung, with 
fine, small, clean-boned legs ; the fleece fine, 
| short, close, and thick set. —~ Wales, both 
{ North and South, is celebrated for a small 
| and valuable breed of Sheep, priucipally used 
for the supply of the London market, where 
the Welsh mutton is always in request.— 
The Lincolnshire Sheep are of a lurge size, 
and affurd a great quantity of wool, owing 
to the rich marshes where they graze; but 
their flesh is coarser, leaner, and less finely 
flavoured than that of the smaller breeds. 
The old Lincolnshire Sheep was, however, 
unrivalled in its wool, buth as to quality and 
quantity ; and since they have been crossed 
with the Leicesters, which were always re- 
marked for their disposition to fatten well, 
the value of the carcase haz increased, though, 
in some measure at the expense of the ficece. 
The Cotswold Sheep, so called from the cots 
or sheds in which they were housed, formerly 
inhabited the counties of Gloucester, Here- 
ford, avd Worcester. They were a long- 
woolled breed, yielding in the 15th century 
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a@ description of wool much valued on ac- 
count of the fabrics in the construction of 
which it was employed. 

But of all the various breeds of Sheep, it 
must be confessed that none have attained 
such deserved celebrity as the New Leicester, 
a breed brought to the highest state of per~ 
fection by the skill and perseverance of Mr. 
Bakewell, of Dishley, Leicestershire, — the 
eminent agriculturist and improver of live 
stock. It would not be consistent with the 
nature of this work (even if our space would 
permit) to describe the various means he 
made use of ; but his principle was, to select 
such kinds of Sheep os his experience told 
him had an aptitude to fatten, and with 
little bone and offal: he cared not about 
near or distant affinities, but his object was 
to increase every good point, and get rid of 
every bad one. They were not different sorts 
of Sheep that he selected, but the best of the 
breed to which he had been accustomed. He 
also introduced the practice of letting some 
of his rams, which extended the benefit of 
his system far and wide: and so great was 
the desire for improvement when the Dishley 
or New Leicester breed became known, that 
it was calculated that 100,0001. was annually 
spent by the midland farmers in the hiring 
of rams. There are few other varieties of 
long- woolled Sheep which do not owe much 
of their excellence to the new Leicesters, and 
even some of the short-woolled flocks are 
deeply indebted tothe breed. The deficiency 
of the fleece was formerly objected to; but 
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it has now not only considerably increased 
in length, but improved in fineness and 
strength of fibre, and averages between six 
and seven pounds the fleece. In short, it has 
been truly said, thut it is difficult to select 
any part of the kingdom into which the 
Leicester and the Southdown Sheep have 
not penetrated, and where they have not 
materially improved the native breed 
*“ Different names are given to the Sheep 
according to its sex and age. The male is 
called a ram or tup. After weaning he is 
said to be a hoy, a hoggett, a tup-hoy, or a 
teg; and if castrated, a wether hog. After 
shearing, and when he is probably a year or 
a year and a half old, he is called 2 shear- 
j hog, or shearling, or dinmont, or tup; and 
when castrated, a shearing-wether. After & 
second shearing, he is a two-shear ram, v: 
tup,or wether. At the expiration of anothe: 
year, he is a three-xshear ram, &c.—The fe- 
male is a ewe or gimmer lamb wntil weaned 
and then a yimmer, or ewe-hoy, or teg. After 
being shorn she is a shearing ewe or gimmer 
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or sheave or double-toothed ewe; and after 
that, a two, or tirce, or four-sheared ewe or 
sheave. The age of the Sheep is reckoned, 
not from the period of their being dropped, 
but from the first shearing. 

There are several remarkable varieties of 
the genus Ovis in different parts of the globe, 
which must here be noticed. 


The MANY-HORNED SHEEP. (Ovis poly- 
cerata.) This variety, which is found in 
Iceland and the most northern parts of the 
Russian dominions, resembles the domestic 
breed in the shape of its body and tail, though 

' {tf has three, four, five, or more horns, some- 

' times placed with great regularity, and some- 

' times differing in proportion and situation. 
This animal is large and formidable in ap- 

; pearance: but in its nature it is timid and 

‘gentle. The wool, which is long, smooth, 

airy, and very different from that of the 
common Sheep, is of a dark brown colour ; 
and under its exterior coat there ia a fine, 

. short, and soft kind of woo) or fur. 


| The Broap-TaILep Snerr. (Oris luti- 
cauda.> This variety is very common in 


. Tartary, Arabia, Persia, Barbary, Syria, and 
' Egypt; and is principally remarkable for 
| its lara? heavy tail, often so loaded with a 

fat as to weigh from ten to twenty 


' mass 0. 
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| pounds ; nay, some writers assert that the 
tails are occasionally double that weight, a 
foot broad, and supported by u small board, 
which runs on wheels. The upper part is 
covered with wool, but it is bare underneath ; 

. and the fat or marrow of which it consists is 
reckoned a great delicacy. 


The Cretan Sneer. (Ovis Strepsiceros.) 
This animal is principally fuund in the island 
of Crete, and is kept in several parts of Eu- 
rope for the singularity of its appearance ; 
the horns being very large, long, and spiral : 
those of the male are upright ; those of the 
female at right angles to the head. By 
poaee this variety is termed Wallachian 

eep. 


The FatT-RuMPED, TAILLESS Surer. These 
Sheep are met with in all the deserts of Tar- 
tury, from the Wolga to the Irtis and the 
Altaic chain of mountains. They have long 
legs, a somewhat arched visage, horns in the 
male, like those of the domestic Sheep, black 
heads, and large pendent ears. The tail is 
sometimes so enveloped in fat as to be scarcely 
visible, the parts on each side swelling out 
into two naked hemispheres. 
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The Arrican SieEP. (Ovis Guineensis.) 
The African or Guinea Sheep is a native of 
all the tropical climates, both of Africa and 
the East. It is large, with rough h skin, 
short horns, and ndulous ears. nder 
its c there is a kind of dewlap ; and it 
has a Yong mane, which reaches below the 
neck. They are stronger, larger, and more 
ficet than other Sheep, and therefore better 
adapted to a precarious forest life ; but their 
flesh is very indifferent food. 


SHEEP-TICK. (Hitppobosca Ovis.) A 
well-known insect, extremely common in 
pasture grounds, about the commencement 
of summer. The body is very compressed 
and smooth, the shape triangular, and the 
colour a blackish brown. It fixes its head 
in the skin of the animal, and extracts the 
blood, leaving a large round tumour. This 
singular animal has no wings, nor does it 
ever attain them; yet it evidently belongs, 
from the conformation of its body, to the 
family J/ippoboacide, as the ped bag pelones 
to the tribe of the winged bugs. The fore 
part of its body is uncommonly small ; the 
thick roundish abdomen, however, is pro- 
portionally very large, and generally in cir- 
cumference about the size of a middling- 
sized pea. Its colour is pale red, the ab- 
domen lighter, with an irregular white line 
on each side, and a red spot on the back. 
The Sheep-tick lays only one egg, which is 
the nymph or pupa, as in the forest-fly, and 
is fastened to the wool of the sheep. At first 
it is white, then brown, and finally the per- 
fect insect escapes from it. As a remedy for 
this insect, Bock advises that the infested 
sheep should be washed with a decoction of 
the crushed or bruised leaves of the common 
maple. Another method of diminishing or 
destroying this troublesome insect is given 
in the Farmer's Magazine for Nov. 1828, by 
a farmer in Suffolk. He advises the lambs 
to be put into a bath, by which the produc- 
tion of the sheep-tick will be prevented. 
The best time for this is July or August. 
Should it, however, have been neglected, 
then it is still time, if the weather permits, 
till Christmas. A pound of arsenic is boiled 
with a pound of soft soap and a pound of 
purified potash, in four gallons of water. 
The arsenic will be perfectly dissolved by 
the other ingredients. As soon as this is the 
case, the solution is thrown into a bathing 
tub sufficiently large to dip a sheep in, and 
forty gallons more water added to it. In 
order to dip the sheep, its fore legs must be 
held by one man and its hind legs by an- 
other, so that the feet are held upwards. A 
man must also stand at the tub, to prevent 
the head being dipped, so that no poison 
may get into the ears, which would do it an 
injury. This man is provided with a sort 
of tressel, which he holds under the lamb as 
soon as it is withdrawn from the bath. He 
then squeezes the fleece with his hands, so 
that the greater part of the water sucked up 
by the fleece runs again into the tub. In 
this way the above-named quantity may 
serve to dip one hundred moderate-sized 
lambs in. The author adds, that the arsenic 
has no injurious effects, if carefully used ; 
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and that one essential advantage of this pro- 
eceding consists in its protecting the Iambs 
from the sheep bot fly, and consequently 
their larvm, if it is done early cnough. 


SHELDRAKE, or SHIELDRAKE. (T7a- 
dorna vulpanser.) An elegant species of 
Duck, belonging to the genus 7adorna, up- 
wards of two feet in length, which frequents 
many parts of our coast, and remains through- 
out the year. The head and neck of the male 
is of a dark green; lower part of the neck, 
coverta of the wings, back, sides, rump, and 
base of the tail, pure white ; the scrpulars, ab- 
domon, quills, a large band across the belly, 
and tips of the tail feathers, deep black. <A 
ues bay-coloured gorget adorns the breast, 
and the wiug is ornamented with a spot of 
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, purple-green. The bill, and the fleshy knob 
at its base, deep red. Feet, flesh-colour, It 
_ may often be seen about cur largest rivers. 
: Its food consists of small testaceous mol- 
: lusea, small fish, small crustacea, and marine 
plants. The female commonly selects a 
rabbit-hole in which to deposit her eggs ; 
. these are ten or twelve in number, and of a 
pure white: when there is not the con- 
venience of a burrow for nidification, she 
resorts to the fissures and cavities of rocks. 
' Sheldrakes are very abundant in Holland 
and on the coasts of France. ‘They may be 
domesticated, and are handsome ornaments 
in poultry-yards; but their flesh is rank 
and bad. 


SHELL. The hard caleareous substance 
. which either protects the testaceous Mollusca 
| externally, or supports certain species of 
them internally. It has been truly said, 
' that he who would know the nature of Shells, 
must know first the nature of the animals 
of which Shells form a part ; and to thisend 
we at once refer the reader to the article 
Mo.uiusca. Although Shells, properly so 
called, which form the habitation of testa- 
ceous animals, are sometimes confounded 
with the shelly coverings which protect the 
Crustacea (Crabs and thei: numerous allies), 





| between them, as well as »etween the kinds 
‘ of animals which respectively inhabit them. 
' The Shells of Testacea are composed of car- 
, bonate of lime, combined with a small por- 
tion of gelatinous matter: they are, in ge- 
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neral, permanent coverings for their inha- | sca. 


exceptions, are thinner than those of the | 
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bitants ; and the animal is of a soft substance, |: 
without bones of any kind, and attached to || 


its domicile by a certain adhesive property. 
On the other handy those animals which are 
defended by a crustaceous covering cast their 
shells, and renew them annually; while the 
animals themselves are of a fibrous texture, 
with articulated limbs, and protected, as it 
were, by a coat of mail. 

Shells are divided into Multivalvcs, Bi- 
valves, and Untvalves. The first order, 
MULTIVALVE, is made up of Shells consisting 
of more shelly parts or pieces than two. 
Every part of a Shell which is connected 
with a corresponding part hy a cartilage, 
ligament, hinge, or tooth, is called a valve of 
such shell. — The second order, Biva.ve, is 
made up of Shells having two parts or valves, 
generally connected by a cartilage or hinge ; 
asin the Cockle and Mussel. The hinge is 
entirely formed by the inner layer of shell, 
and consists of either a simple cardinal pro~ 
cess, or a serrated edge, or of projections 
called teeth, and corresponding cavities into 
which they are inserted. To this hinge is 
superadden a highly elastic ligament, com- 
posed of a number of fibres parallel to each 
other and perpendicular to the valves which 
they connect; which is a beautiful con- 
trivance for the necessities of the animal ; 
for by means of it, while undisturbed, the 
valves are kept open, and the animal func- 
tions are carried on without effort ; whereas, 
if danger be apprehended, or any circum- 
stances require it, the adductor muscles con- 
tract, overcome the resistance of the hinge, 
and shut the valves close until they may 
opened in safety. The valves of some bi- 
valve Shells are formed exactly alike ; others 
are very different ; one may be smooth, and 
the other rough ; one flat, the other convex ; 
and one is sometimes shorter than the other. 
—The Third Order, UNIVALVE, is made up 
of Shells complete in one piece; as in the 
Periwinkle and the Whelk: and they are 
subdivided into Shells with a regular spire, 
and those without a spire. The shells com- 
posing this order are far more numerous 
than those of the two preceding, both in 
genera and species. The spire is a prominent 
feature of the Univalve ; and upon its being 
lengthened or elevated, shortened or de- 
pressed, &c., depends much of the generic 
and specific definition. Shells increase in 
size by the deposition of new layers inter- 
nally upon those already formed. Each 
new layer extends more or less beyond the 
margins of the layer to which it is applied, 
so that as the animal hecomes older, its 
Shell becomes dae and thicker. The onter 
surface is gencrally covered by a thin layer 
of membranous or horny matter named the 
epidermis, and the inner surface is often 
covered with a layer of a pearly nature. — 
It ‘s universally found that the Marine 
Shells of warm climates exceed all others in 


a very obvious and striking difference exists ; benuty of colouring. and in taking a fine 


polish. Several of the Land Shells also that 
are met with in tropical countries are re- 
markable for their bright colours and elegant 
aoe River and Land Shells, with very 
ew 
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The following observations, which we 
abridge from an article in ‘Brande's Dic- 
tionary of Science,’ &c., are intended to sup- 
ply the best additional information we can 

ive on the subject, consistent with our con- 

ned limits. —Shells, instead of consisting, 
like bones, of living organized substance 
permcated by blood-vessels, absorbents, and 
nerves, are mere aes laminated, con- 
cretionary, or crystalline deposits of calca- 
reous earth, more or less combined with 
albuminous matter: they are alsu formed 
in the skin, and are appendages to the dermal 
system, which in all cases of animals is the 
principal seat of variety. In many cases, 
therefore, there exists very little correspond- 
ence between the structure or even the pre- 
acnce of a shell and the general character of 
the organization of a molluse; and the ab- 
sence of uniformity between the condition 
of the shell in closely allied species is exem- 
plified in the highest as well as the lowest 


the exudation of layers of albumen from the 
; outer surface of the mantle or skin of the 
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classes of the molluscous sub-kingdom.— | 
The formation of a shell commences with | the development of the bivalve commences. 
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burrows inhabited by these Molluscs. But 
all the species in which the bivalve shell is 
inadequate to the protection of the whole of 
the body derive extrinsic defence hy bur- 
rowing In sand, stone, or wood; and they 
also commonly line their burrows with a 
layer of smooth and compact calcareous 
matter, forming a tube.—In all the Lamel- 
libranchiate Bivalves which are free, the 
two valves are symmetrical, and the shell is 
termed equivalve ; in all those which adhere 
by one of their valves to foreign bodies, this 
valve is deeper and larger than the unat- 
tached valve: such shells are termed ine- 
quivalve. If the shell of the common Cockle 
(Cardium edule) be examined, each valve 
will be seen to be produced into a conical 
rominence, bent towards, and nearly meet- 
ng at, that part by which the valves are 
joined together. These prominences are 
termed the umbones. The apex, or beak of 
the umbo, corresponds to the apex of the 
univalve shell, and is the puvint at which 


When the apex is directed in the transverse 
plane of the shell, and so placed that a bi- 








| embryo molluse, which is generally followed | section of the shell in that plane through 
by the admixture of rhombic or prismatic | the apices shall divide the valve into two 
crystalline particles of the carbonate of lime : | equal parts, the shell is termed equilateral : 
and this first-formed shell of the embryo | of this form the common scallop (J’ecten) is 
constitutes the nucleus of the shell of the | anexample. When, upon a similar division, 





mature mollusc. 
in most cases before the embryo quits the 
egg-coverings ; but it is never coequal with 


ceded by several distinct stages in the deve- 
lopment of the embryo. The subsequent 
growth of the shell depends upon the depo- 
sition of fresh layers to the inner surface 


The nucleus is developed | a slight difference is ubserved in the two 


| 


the first formation of the animal; it is pre- | is an inequilateral bivulve. 


| 
| 








valves, the shell is termed sub-equilateral ; 
but where the difference is well marked, it 
When the cir- 
cumference or margin of one valve fits ex- 
actly at every part to that of its fellow, it 
is said to be “regular,” or entire ; but if it 
be notched at any part, so as not to come 























of the circumference of those previously | into contact with the corresponding part of 
iouped ; Feet tay la the ee ee | the Copute valre: * is “* ih Sig Bas or 
ayers extend in proportions which deter- | ginate. e most important part o e 
mine the figure of the future shell.—In many | margin is that which is modified to form the 
Univalves, the aperture of the shell is entire ; | joint or hinge upon which the two valves 
in others, it is broken by a notch, or per- | open and shut. This part is called the 
forated by one or more holes; or a portion | “cardinal edge,” and generally presents cer- 
of it is produced into a canal or siphon ; or | tain prominences and depressions, the pro- 
He ay ee : Steno hearts oi da ah ; apa bas en Ne ues eee bios the 

e siphon. 1ese modifications are im- ; depress 1 ; e projections 
portant, on account of their relation to cer- | or “ teeth,” together with the cavities or 
tuin conditions of the respiratory organs: |; “ cardinal pits,” are very regular in their 
thus the conchologist, in grouping together , formation in each genus and specics of bi- 
all the spiral univalve shells of which a part | valve. What is of more importance is, that 
of the margin was cither notched or produced ' every modification in the structure of the 
into a grooved siphon, would really indicate | hinge is gonersily supe to coincide with 
a very natural tribe of Mollusca, every spe- | some recognizable and more or less important 
cies otwhich he might be assured was aquatic | difference an the a emerge of the soft 
and marine, and breathed by means of two | parts; so that conchologists have justly at- 
gills having a pectinated structure, to which ; tached great value tu the characters derivable 
Ae bala} Ss condueren Dy, a aged ewer | from the Hp a aes apa ine Fol ge of 

ere a like corrclation ween the she eneric distinctions. hen the are 
and its inhabitant to hold good in other fa- | ertnate beneath the apex or centre of the 
milies of Mollusca, the classification of Shells | hinge, they are called cardinal; when they 
would then be a subject of much importanee, | are removed from the centre of the hiuge, 





and worthy the attention of the scientific 
naturalist : unfortunately, the reverse of this 
ia frequently the case.—True bivalve Shells 
are peculiar to the Acephalous Mollusca ; 
and their presence is constant, although they 
are in a few instances too small to cover the 


(Teredo) exist only as small instruments, 


cr 
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| 








whole of the body, and in the ship-borers | it is said to be “ serial, 


limited to the function of excavating the | a dense fasciculus of elastic albuminous 


they are named lateral teeth; when two only 
are present, one is called anterior, the other 
posterior ; when there are three, they are 
distinguished respectively as the anterior, 
median, and posterior teeth; but when the 
hinge is composed of a great number of teeth, 
** asin Arca. The 
direct medium of union of the two valves is 
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fib generally of a brown colour, called 
the “ligament,” or “ elastic ligament.” 


SHEPHERD'S DOG. (Canis (familiaris] 
domesticus.) This variety of the canine tribe 
stands at the hcad of the class of farm Dogs, 
and is said to be preserved in the greatest 
purity in the northern part of Scotland, 
| where its aid is highly necessary in managing 
* the numerous herds of Sheep bred in those 
extensive wilds. It is distinguished hy its 
upright ears; the hair soft, long, shaggy, and 
somewhat waved ; and its remarkably cosy 
tail slightly pendulous : the same varicty is 
diffused over most parts of Europe. The Dog 
prevents the Sheep from straggliug ; conducts 
them from one part of the pasture to another ; 
and will not suffer any strange Sheep to mix 
with them. In driving a number of well- 
trained Sheep to a distance, a well-trained 
Dog always confines them to the road, watch- 
ing every avenuc that leads from it, and 

Unsuing every straggler ; and at the Shep- 

rerd’s signal, this faithful assistant will con- 
duct the Sheep to him from a considerable 
distance. “In temper and disposition,”’ Mr. 
Bell observes, “ the Sheep Dog is calm, sercne, 
and quict ; but under a thoughtful and al- 
inost heavy aspect, there sparkles an expres- 
sion of readiness and inquiry in his eye, as 
it peera out from under his shaggy brow, 
which betokens a spirit always on the alert, 
and prepared for instant obedience to the 
commands or wishes of his master. He has 
not, it is true, the noble port of the New- 
foundland Dog, the affectionate fondling of 
; the Spaniel, nor the fierce attachment which 
renders the Mastiff so ctticient a guard ; but 
he exceeds them all in readiness and extent 
- of intelligence, combined with a degree of 
marae unequalled, perhaps, by any other 
animal in existence.” 

Numerous well-authenticated instances of 
the watchful fidelity, patient care, and in- 
stinctive sagacity of the Shepherd’s Dog 
might be adduced: but nothing, perhaps, 
more interesting than the account which 
: Mr. Darwin gives of the Dogs which are 
trained to this employment in Banda Ori- 
ental, in South America. “ While staying 
at this estancia,” he observes, “1 was amused 
with what I saw and heard of the Shepherd 
Dogs of the country. When riding, it is a 
common thing to meet a large fluck of Sheep 
guarded by one or two dogs, at the distance 
of sume miles from any house or man. I 
often wondered how so firm a friendship had 
been established. The method of education 
consists in separating the puppy, while ver 
young, from the bitch, and in accustuming it 
to its future companion. An ewe is held 
three or fuur times a day for the little thing 
‘ to suck ; and a nest of wool is made for it in 
’ the sheep-pen ; at no time is it allowed to 

associate with other dogs, or with the chil- 
' dren of the family. The puppy is, moreover, 
generally castrated; so that, when grown 
up, it ean scarcely have any feelings in com- 
mon with the rest of its kind. From this 
education it has no wish to leave the flock, 
and just as another dog will defend its 
Master, man, sv will these, the sheep. It is 
amusing to observe, when approaching a 
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flock, how the Do sameciately advances 
barking, and the Sheep all close in his rear, 
as {f round the oldest ram. These Dogs are 
aleo easily taught to bring home the flock, 
at a certain hour in the evening. Their 
most troublesome fault, when young, is their 
desire of playing with the Sheep ; for in their 
sport they sometimes gallop their poor sub- 
jects most unmercifully. The Shepherd Dog 
comes to the house every day for some meat, 
and immediately it ia given him, he skulka 
away as if ashasned of himself. On these 
oceasions the house-dogs are very tyrannical, 
and the least of them will attack and pursue 
the stranger. The minute, however, the 
latter has reached the flock, he turns round, 
and begins to bark, and then all the house- 
dogs take very quickly to their heels. Ina 
similar manner vw whole pack -of the hungry 
wild dogs will scarcely ever (and I was told 
by some, never) venture to attack a flock 
guarded by one of these faithful shepherds. 
The whole account appears to me a curious 
instance of the pliability of the affections in 
the dog race ; and yet, whether wild, or how- 
ever cducated, with a mutual feeling of' re- 
spect or fear for those that are fulfilling their 
instinct of association. For we can under- 
stund on no principle the wild dogs being 
driven away by the single one with ita flock, 
except that they consider, trom some con- 
fused notiun, that the one thus associated 
gains power, as if in company with its own 

ind. F. Cuvier has observed, that all ani- 
mals that rendily enter into domestication, 
consider man as a member of their society, 
and thus fulfil their instinct of association. 
In the above case the Shepherd Dogs rank 
the Sheep as their fellow-brethren ; and the 
wild dogs, though knowing that the indi- 
vidual Sheep are not Dogs, but are good to 
eat, yet partly consent to this view, when 
secing them in a flock with a Shepherd Dog 
at their head.” 


SHOVELLER. (Rhynchaspis.) A genus 
of aquatic birds, of which there are several 
species. They are distinguished from the 
reat of the group by the singular form of the 
beak, which is larger than the duck's: at 
its origin the upper mandible is semicylin- 
dri¢ ; it then becomes depressed, and at the 
tip is greatly expanded on the sides, the tip 
itself xing furnished with a very small in- 
curved nail. The lamelle at the edges of 
the mandibles are very long and fine; and 
those of the oppusite mandibles fit into each 
other in such a manner that very little fuod 
can escape the bird while in search of it. 


The CommMon SHOVELLER. (Rhynchaspis 
clypeata.) ‘Chis is a beautiful species : length 
upwards of eightcen inches: beak broad and 
biack. but yellowish beneath : the head and 
neck deep glossy green ; breast pure white ; 
belly and sides of a chestnut red; the buck 
a blackish brown; the wing-coverts clear 
blue ; scapulars white, and dotted ; the spot 
or speculum on the wing deep green; the 
legs reddish-orange. The female has a head 
of a clear red, marked with amall streak. 
This species inhabits various countries of the 
north of Europe and of America, frequenting 
the marshes, lakes, and rivers, and occasion- 
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| roots of trees and brushwvod. 


ally visiting the sea-coasts. They are not 
unfrequent in France, and are sometimes 
also met with in England, but they are b 
no means common. They are of a wild, 
shy, and solitary disposition. The female 
makes her nest on the ground, with withered 
grass, and lays ten or twelve rust-coloured 
eggs. Their food consists of worms and the 
larveo of insects, 


SHREW. (Sorex araneus.) The Shrew 
is a small insectivorous animal, covered with 
short velvety fur, and having much of the 
general form and aspect of the Mouse. It 
may, however, be easily distinguished from 
the mouse by ita long, taper, cartilaginous 
snout; the eyes, too, are very minnte, end 
almost hidden in the surrounding hairs; and 
the cars are round and close. ‘The Shrew is 
usually of a reddish mouse colour above, 
giayish beneath, and sometimes tinged with 
yellow. The whole structure of this animal 
scems especially adapted to favilitate his 


) Progress under the earth; though it is to be 


Observed that he is not only able to make 
his way rapidly under ground, but can run 
quite fast when on the surface. The total 
length, from the point of the snout to the 
beginning of the tail is under five inches, 
and the tail is one inch long. The Shrew 
frequents dry situations, feeding upon in- 
sects, worms, and grubs, for the pursuit of 
which its thin pointed snout is admirably 
fitted, either among the closest herbage, or 
under the surface of the soil. 





AFIREM- -(S LEX ALANEUS.) 


exhales a rank musky odour, which renders 
them distasteful to cats, though they will 
readily kill them ; but its flesh dves not aeem 
to be disliked by wenscls, hawks, und owls, 
which destroy these little nocturnal insecti- 
vorain great numbers. They arecommon in 
hedge-rows, thickets, gardens, &c.; and make 
long superficial burrows in banks, among the 
These animals 
show much of the pugnacity and voracious- 
ness of the Mole. The female makes a nest 
of soft herbage, in any hole of a bank, &c., 
eovered over at the top, and entered at the 


' side ; and she brings forth in the spring from 


, five to seven young ones. . 
the superstitions of olden times , 


Among 
was one, that the Shrew Mouse had power 


' of inflicting serious injury upon cattle by the 


mere contact of its body. ‘That entertaining 
naturalist Gilbert White, in his Iistory of 
Selborne, thus alludes to it and its supposed 
remedy. “ At the suuth corner of the plestor, 
or area, near the church, there stood, about 
twenty years agu, a very old, grotesque, 
pollard-ash, which for ages had been looked 
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}ash. Now, a Shrew-ash is an ash whose 
twigs or branches, when applied to the limbs 
of cattle, will immediately relieve the pains 
which @ beast suffers from the running of a 
Shrew Mouse over the part affected ; for it 
is supposed that a Shrew Mouse is of so 
baneful and deleterious a nature, that where- 
ever it creeps over a beast, be 
or sheep, the suffering animal is afflicted 
with cruel anguish, and threatened with the 
loss of the use of the limb. Against this 
accident, to which they were continually 
liable, our provident forefathers always kept 
a Shrew-ash at hand, which, when once 
medicated, would maintain its virtue for 
ever. A Shrew-ash was made thus: into the 
body of the tree a hole was bored with an 
auger, and a poor devoted Shrew Mouse was 
thrust In alive, and plugged in, no doubt 
with several quaint incantations long since 
forgotten !”’ 

There are two other British species, the 
Water Shrew and the Oared Shrew, the 
habits of buth of which are aquatic, as their 
names import. Their burrows are formed in 
the banks of rivers, and their food consists of 
aquatic insectsand larva, in pursuit of which 
they dive with great facility. The WaTER- 
Surew (Surex fodiens) possesses the same 
general conformation asthe Common Shrew 
—a body equally slender ; a snout nearly as 
thin and pointed; and its fur has the same 
soft und silky kind of texture. Its feet are 
rather broad and formed for swimming, 
having a Jush of stiff white hairs on the edge 
of the toes; the tail rather slender, com- 
pressed at the tip, and fringed with stiff hairs 
beneath. The head, back, and fauks, a rich 
brownish black ; the under parts nearly 
pure white. ‘Ihe author of the “Journal of 
a Naturulist” thus speaks of these pretty 
little animuly: “It is very amusing to ob- 
serve the actions of these creatures, all life 
and animation in an clement they could not 
be thought any way calculated for enjoying; 
but they swim admirably, frolicking over 
the floating leaves of the pondweed, and up 
the foliage of the flags, which, bending with 

| their weight, will at times souse them in the 
pool, and away they scramble to another, 

‘seurching apparently for the insects that 

: frequent such places, and feeding on drowned 

1 moths and similar insects. ‘They run along 

| the margin of the water, rooting amid the 

:teaves and mud with their long noses for 

| fuod, like little ducks, with great earnestness 

{and perseverance. Their power of vision 

‘seems limited ‘to a confined circumference. 

‘The smallness of their eyes, and the growth 

of far about them, are convenient for the 

' habits of the animal, but impediments to ex- 

tended vision ; so that, with caution, we can 

approach them in their gambols, and observe 

j all their actions. The general blackness of 

| the body, and the triangular spot beneath 

‘the tail,as mentioned by Pennant, afford 

i the hest ready distinction of this mouee from 

; the Common Shrew.” “ Its swimming,” says 
Mr. Bell, “is principally effected by the al- 

. ternate action of its hinder feet, which pro- 

‘ duces un unequal or wriggling motion: it 

| makes its way, however, with great velocity; 


it horse, cow, 


upon with no small veneration os a Shrew- | and as it swims rather superficially, with 
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the belly flattened, the sides as it were spread 
out, and the tail extended backwards as a 
rudder, it forms a very beautiful and pleasing 
object, moving on the calm surface of uo 
gust brook, or diving, in an instant, after its 
ood, its black velvety coat becoming beau- 
tifully silvered, with the innumerable bub- 
bles of air that cover it when submerged ; 
and on rising again, the fur is observed to be 
perfectly dry, repelling the water as com- 
pletely asthe feathers of a Water-fowl.” 


SHREW MOLE, (Scalops aquaticus.) 
This little insectivorous quadruped inhabits 
a great part of North America, along the 
rivers ; and so nearly resembles the European 
Mole externally, as to be readily mistaken 
for it; by Pennant it is described as the 
“ Brown Mole.”” The muzzle is elongated 


{ as in the Shrews, and their limbs are 


adapted for digging into the ground pre- 
cisely as in the Moles, which they entirely 
resemble in their mode of life. Their eyes 
are exceedingly small, and so coinpletely 
concealed by the hair, as to require the 
closest attention for their detection. The 
auricle is entirely wanting, and the integu- 
ment of the head nearly covers the tube 
leading to the internal enr. The feet are 
very short, and five-tued ; the forc-feet ter- 
minate in a remarkably large hand, of which 
the fingers ure armed with long, flat, and 
linear nails, The hind feet are very delicate, 
and the toes are provided with small hooked 
nails. This animal burrows with great 
quickness: his soft and polished fur, pre- 
venting friction, tends to facilitate his sub- 
terranean march ; which is generally straight 
forward, or in gentle curvatures, at a ver 
little distance from the surface ; though 
sometimes numerous gulleries are formed, 
communicating with each other, through 
which he is cnabled to travel in various 
directions, Shrew Moles are most active in 
the morning und at mid-day ; and it is ob- 
served that their duily appearance above 
ground at twelve o'clock is truly remurkable. 
The Shrew Mole is covered with a bright 
glossy fur, about half an inch in length, and 
of a very bright lead colour, very closely set, 
and in all parts directed backwards. 


SHRIKE. (Lanius.) There are many 
species of these birds ; and it isin this family 
(the Laniada,or Shrikes) that we find the 
largest and most rapacious of the Dentirostral 
tribe. In their general habits many of the La- 
niade resemble the Raptorial birds ; for they 
sit motionless upon their perch, watching for 
their prey, and then snuddeculy dart upon it. 
They live in families fur a few weeks after 
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devouring them at their lcisure. Hence they 
have derived the name of Butcher-birds. 
The Shrikes have | ies power of clutching 
with their toes, and always hold their prey 
in one fvot, resting on the tarsal joint of 
that foot, unless when they have fastened 
it upon a thorn, when un, pull it to pieces 
in a contrary direction. They exhibit grent 
courage in defending themselves and their 
nests from more powerful enemies ; and 
the parents show grcat attachment to each 
other and to their young. 

Of this genus there are three British spe- 
cies, two only of which are commonly met 
with ; these are 


The Rev-nacKep Sure (Lanius col- 
lurio), Which has derived its English name 
from the back, scapulars, and wing-coverts 
being of a rusty red colour. This specics 
arrives in England in May, breeds in the 
southern counties, and departs in September. 





BED BACKED RBRY F.—(LANIDS OOILURTO.) 


Its nest, which is formed of moss and lined 
with hair, is placed in hedges. It is con- 
siderably smaller and scarcer than the next 
species. 


The SENTINEL SurikE; or Great GRAY 
SHRIKE. (Lantus excubitor.) This species 
igus large as a Thrush. Its bill is black, 
and furnished with bristles at the base ; the 
upper parts of ita plumage pale blue ash ; 
white underneath: the wings, tail, and o 
band crossing the eyes, black ; some white 
on the scapulars and tail. It is common all 


the year in France, and is known in this | 


country chiefly as a somewhat rare winter 
visitant. “It is one of our late birds of 
passage, but its arrival ia svon nade known 
tous by its crogking, unmusical voice frum 
the summit of some tree. Its nest is large 
and ill-concealed ; and during the season of 
incubation the male bird is particularly 
vigilant and uneasy at any approach towards 


the breeding season ; fly irregujariy and | his sitting mate, though often by his clamor- 


precipiiately uttering shrill cries ; nestle on 
trees or in bushes; lay tive or six eggs, and 
take great care of their young. Some have 
the upper mandible arched : those in which 
ita point is strong and much hooked, and in 
which the notch forms a small tooth on each 
side, manifest a degree of courage and cruelty 
which has led to their association with the 


ous anxiety he betrays it and her to every 
bird-nesting hoy. The female, when the 
egys ure hatched, unites her vocifcrations 
with those of the male, and facilitates the 
detection of the brood. Both parents are 
very assiduous in their attentions to their 
offspring, feeding them long after they have 
left the nest, fur the young appear to be 


Birds of Prey by many naturalists. Many | heavy, inactive birds, and little able to 
of them have the curious habit of impaling : canture the winged insects that constitute 


the animals they have caught upon a large | their principal food. 
, thorn ; and then pulling them to pieces, and | that this bird destroyed others smaller than 
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i with a lining of down or wool. 
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iteelf, or even fed upon flesh. Ihave hung up 
dead young birds,and even parts of them, 
near their nests, but never found that they 
were touched by the Shrike. Yet it appears 
that it must be a butcher too, and that the 
name “ lanius,” bestowed on it by Gesner 
two hundred and fifty years ago, was not 
lightly given. My neighbour's gumekceper 
kills it as o bird of prey, and tells me he has 
known it draw the weak young pheasants 
through the bars of the breeding-coops ; and 
others have assured me that they have killed 


small birds have an antipathy to the Shrike, 
betray auger, and utter the moan of asugcr, 
when it approaches their nests. I have often 
heard this signal of distress, and, cautiously 
approaching to learn the cause, have fre- 
quently found that this Butcher-bird occa- 
sioned it. They will mob, attack, and drive 
it away, as they do the Owl, as if fully ac- 
uainted with its plundering propensitics. 
innwus attached to it the trivial name 
“excubitor,’ a sentinel; a very apposite 
appellation, as this bird seldom conceals 
itself in a bush, but sita perched upon some 
upper spray, or in an open situation, heedful 
of danger, or watching its prey.” This spe- 
cies of the Shrike tribe teeds upon mice, 
shrews, small birds, frogs, lizards, and large 
insects. The nest is generally built on trecs, 
and is framed of grass-atalks, roots, and moss, 
The eggs, . 


| from five to seven, are grayish white, spotted 


on the larger end with light brown and ash. , 
Wilson, speaking of the American Shrike | 
(Lanuus septentrionalis), a species closely 


, allied to the L. excubitor, says, “ The cha- 


racter of the Butcher-bird is entitled to 
no common degree of respect. i 


bird of his size (one of his own tribe only 
excepted, ZL. tyrannus, or King-bird); and 
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them when benqucsing on the carcase of 
some little bird they had captured. 
t 


His ac- |] te = 
: lta A : < *- | large anterior wings. 
tivity is visible in all his motions ; his | + 6 


courage and intrepidity beyond every other | state in that element. 
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Shrike family, and do not fear to attack even 





the Crow. Numerous species inhabit the 
coasts and islands of the Indian Ocean, 
where they are continually seen on the wing, 
flying swiftly in pursuit of insects. 


SITRIMP. (Crangon vulgaris.) A small 
crustaceous Decapod, allied to the Lobster 
and Crawfish, which frequents shallow waters 
along the sea-coast. It does not exceed two 
inches in length, and is of a pale glaucous 
green colour, dotted with grey. In shape it 
resembles the larger crustacea just mentioned, 
but it is more elongated in proportion, and 
is destitute of the Jarge anterior claws ; and 
it is distinguished from the Prawn by the 
ubsence of the long, anterior, serrated spine. 
The Shrimp has ten feet ; the tail is as long 
as the body, and terminnted at the extremity 
with scule-like appendages, which untold 
somewhat in the manner of a fan. During 
life the body is semi-transparent, and so 
much resembles sea-water that the animal is 
distinguished with difficulty. Its ordinary 
motion consists of leaps. It is abundant in 
sundy places on the cuast; and besides fur- 
nishing nutriment to great numbers of fishes, 
aquatic birds, &c., itis in great request for 
the table. 

Shrimp-catching, or Shrinping, as it is 
termed, affords abundant employment on 
the flat sandy parts of our coast tu boys and 
women, who wade up to their knees, pushing 
a sort of dredge-net at the end of a long pole 
before them ; but a more wholesale way of 
collecting them is by means of sweep-nets, 
dragged over the fishing ground by men in 

oats. 


SIALID.E. The name given to a small 
group of Neuropterous insects, having very 
They frequent the 
neighbourhood of water, and pass their larva 
The ordinary species 


| (Sielis lutaria) is of a dull brown colour, and 





- cue : A ‘is a well-known bait with the angler, being 
in affection for his young, he is surpassed | produced in the spring months in greut 
by no other. He associates with them in the | quantities, and may be found upon walls or 
latter part of summer, the whole family ! jajings near the water. The femule attaches 
. hunting in company, Te attacks the largest | jer numerous eggs, with the greatest regu- 
_ hawk or eagle in their defence, with a reso- | jority, to rushes or other aquatic plants. 
| lution truly astonishing ; so that all of them ; The larva swims well by the assistance of 

respect him, and, on every occasion, decline - several puirs of articulated setose filaments 

the contest. As the snows of winter @p~ ' attached at the sides uf the abduminal seg- 
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proach, he descends from the mountainous 
forests, and from the regions of the north, to 
the more cultivated parts of the country, 
hovering about our hedgerows, orchards, and 
pees. and disappears again early in 
April.” 


There are numerous exctic species with | 
arcuated beaks, the points of which diminish ' 
Other Shrikes have the superior . 


by degreca. 
mandible straight, and abruptly hooked at 
the tip. Others again, with a straight and 
slender bill, are remarkable for their crests 
of vertical feathers. Sume species have the 
beak conical and rounded, without any ridge, 


_ limbs laid along the breast. 


ments. When full grown, this larva quits 
the water, and burrows into the adjoining 
bank, in which it forms a cell, wherein it is 
transformed into an inactive pupa, with the 
The insect us- 
suines its perfect form in its cell. 


SIAMANG. ([ylobates syndactylus.) The 
Siamanug is a quadrumanous animal, inferior 
to the Chimpanzee and Orang-Outang both 
in structure and intelligence; and belongs 
to that division of Apes called Gibbuns. 
These animals have long, thick, glossy black 
hair over the whole body, but particularly 


somewhat arched towards the tip, with a | on the shoulders, back, and limbs: they are 
very fine point, slightly emarginated on each | distinguished by the possession of small ru- 
side. Their feet are very short, and the | dimentary callosities ; and they derive their 
wings in particular reach beyond the tail, , specitic appellation of syndactylus trom hav- 
which renders their flight similar to that of | ing the second and third toes of the hind 
a Swallow ; but they have the cournge of the | fuot united by a narrow membrane the whole 
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the belly flattened, the sides as it were spread 





out, and the tail extended backwards as a 
rudder, it forms a very beautiful and pleasing 
object, moving on the calm surface of a 
aut brook, or diving, in an instant, after its 
ood, its biack velvety coat becoming beau- 
tifully silvered, with the innumerable bub- 
bles of air that cover it when submerged ; 
and on rising again, the fur is observed tu be 
perfectly dry, repelling the water as com- 
pletely as the feathers uf a Water-fowl.” 


SHREW MOLE. (Scalops aquaticus.) 
This little insectivorous quadruped inhabits 
® great part of North America, along the 
rivers ; and so nearly resembles the European 
Mole externally, as to be readily mistaken 
for it; by Pennant it is described as the 
“* Brown Mole.”” The muzzle is clongated 
as in the Shrews, and their limbs are 
adapted for digging into the ground pre- 
cisely as in the Moles, which they entirely 
resemble in their mode of life. Their eves 


‘ are exceedingly small, and so completely 


concenled by the hair, as to require the 
closest attention for their detection. The 
auricle is entirely wanting, and the integu- 
ment of the head nearly covers the tube 
leading to the internal ear. The feet are 
very short, and five-toed ; the forc-feet ter- 
minate in a remarkably large hand, of which 
the fingers are armed with long, flat, and 
lonear nails. The hind feet are very delicate, 
and the toes are provided with small hooked 
nails. This animal burrows with great 
quickness: his soft and polished fur, pre- 
venting friction, tends to facilitate his sub- 
terranean march ; which is generally straight 
forward, or in gentle curvatures, at a ver 
little distance from the surface ; thoug 
sometimes numerous galleries are formed, 
communicating with each other, through 
which he is cnabled to travel in various 
directions. Shrew Moles are most active in 
the morning and at mid-day ; and it is ob- 
served that their daily appearance above 
ground at twelve o'clock is truly remarkable. 
The Shrew Mole is covered with a bright | 
glossy fur, about half an inch in length, and ; 
of a very bright lead culour, very closely set, 
and in all parts directed backwards. 


SHRIKE. (Zanius.) There are many 
species of these birds ; and it isin this family 
(the Laniadw,or Shrikes) that we find the | 
largest and most rapacious of the Dentirostral | 
tribe. In their general habits many ofthe La- | 
niadz resemble the Rapturial birds ; for they 
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devouring them at their leisure. Hence they 
have derived the name of Butcher-birds. 
The Shrikes have great power of clutching 
with their toes, and always hold their prey 
in one fvot, resting on the tarsal joint of 
that foot, unless when they have fastencd 
it upon a thorn, when they pull it to pieces 
in a contrary direction. They exhibit great 
courage in defending themselves and their 
nests from more powerful enemies ; and 
the parents show great attachment to each 
other and to their young. 

Of this genus there are three British spe- 
cics, two only of which are commonly met 
with ; these are 


The Ren-nacked Surike (Lanius col- 
luriv), which has derived its English nune 
from the back, scapulars, and wing-coverts 
being of a rusty red colour. This species 
arrives in England in May, breeds in the 
southern countics, and departs in September. 
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Its nest, which is formed of moss and lined 
with hair, is placed in hedges. It is con- 
siderably smaller and scarcer than the next 
species. 


The SenTINEL SHrike; or Great Gray 
SURIKE. (Lanius excubitor.) This species 
isas large as a Thrush. Its bill is black, 
and furnished with bristles at the base ; the 
upper parts of its plumage pale blue ash ; 
white underneath: the wings, tail, and a 
band crossing the eyes, black ; some white 
on the scapulars and tail. It is common all 
the year in France, and is known in this 
country chiefly as a somewhat rare winter 
visitant. “It is one of our late birds of 
passug¢, but its arrival is soon made known 
tous by ils croaking, unmusical voice from 
the suinmit of some tree. Its nest is large 








sit motionless upon their perch, watching for | and ill-concealed ; and during the season of 
their prey, and then suddenly dart upon it. | incubation the male bird is particularly 
They live in families for a few weeks after ; vigilant and uncasy at any approach towards 
the breeding season ; fly irregularly and | his sitting mate, though often by his clamor- 
precipitately, uttering shrill cries ; nestle on | ous anxiety he betravs it and her to every 
trees or in bushes; lay five or six eggs, and | bird-nesting boy. The female, when the 
take great care of their young. Some have | cggs are hatched, unites her vocifcrations 
the upper mandible arched : those in which | with those of the male, and facilitates the 
ite point is strong and mueh hooked, and in | detection of the brood. Both parents are 
which the notch forms a small tooth on cach | very assiduous in their attentions to their 
side, manifest a degree of courage and cruelty | offspring, feeding them long after they have 
’ which has led to their assuciation with the ; left the nest, fur the young appear to be 
Birds of Prey by many naturalists. Many | heavy, inactive birds, and litile able to 
of them have the curious habit of impaling ; canture the winged insects thet constitute 
the animals they have caught upon a large | their principal food. I could never observe 
, thorn ; and then pulling them to picces, and | that this bird destroyed others smaller than 
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‘ with oa lining of down or wool. 
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itself, or even fed upon flesh. Ihave hung up 
dead young birds,and even parts of them, 
near their nests, but never found that they 
were touched by the Shrike. Yet it appears 
that it must be a butcher too, and that the 
name “ Zantus,” bestowed on it by Gesner 
two hundred and fifty years ago, was not 
lightly given. My neighbour's gamekceper 
kills it as a bird of prey, and tells me he has 
known it draw the weak young pheasants 
through the bars of the breeding-cvops ; and 
others have assured me that they have killed 
them when banqueting on the carcase of 
some little bird they had captured. All 
sinall birds have an antipathy to the Shrike, 
betray anger, and utter the moan of danger, 
when it approaches their nests. I have often 
heard this signal of distrcss, and, cautiously 
approuching to learn the cause, have fre- 

uently found that this Butcher-bird occa- 
sioned it. ‘They will mob, attack, and drive 
it away, as they do the Owl, as if fully ac- 
quainted with its plundering propensitics. 
Linneus attached to it the trivial name 
“excubitor,’ a sentinel; a very apposite 
appellation, as this bird seldom conceals 
itself in a bush, but sits perched upon suine 
upper spray, or in an open situation, heedful 
of danger, or watching its prey.” This spe- 
cies of the Shrike tribe feeds upon mice, 
shrews, small birda, frogs, lizards, and large 
insects. The nest is generally built on trees, 
and is framed of grass-stalks, roots, and moss, 
The eggs, 


: from five to seven, are grayish white, spotted 


on the larger end with light brown and ash. 


Wilson, speaking of the American Shrike 


(Lanws septcntrionalis), a specics closely 
allied to the ZL. excubitor, says, “The cha- 
racter of the Butcher-bird is entitled to 
no common degree of respect. His ac- 
tivity is visible in all his motions ; his 
courage and intrepidity beyond every other 
bird of his size (one of his own tribe only 
excepted, L. tyrannus, or King-bird); and 
in affection for his young, he is surpassed 
by no other. He associates with them in the 
latter part of summer, the whole family 


| hunting in company. He attacks the largest 
' hawk or eagle in their defence, with a reso- 
| lution truly astonishing ; so that all of them 


- respect him, and, on every occasion, decline | 
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the contest. As the snows of winter ap- 
proach, he descends from the mountainous 
forests, and from the regions of the north, to 
the more cultivated parts of the country, 
hovering about our hedgcrows, orchards, and 
meadows, and disappears again early in 
April.” 

There are numerous exotic species with 
arcuated beaks, the points of which diminish 
by degrees. Other Shrikes have the superior 
mandible straight, and abruptly hooked at 
the tip. Others again, with a straight and 
slender bill, are remarkable for their crests 
of vertical feathers. Some species have the 
beak conical and rounded, without any ridge, 


somewhat arched towards the tip, with a | 


very fine point, slightly emarginated on each 
side. 


which renders their flight similar to that of 
a Swallow ; but they have the courage of the 


—— 
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Their feet are very short, and the | 
wings in particular reach Eos coy the tail, . 
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Shrike family, and do not fear to attack even 


Seat 


the Crow. Numerous species inhabit the 
coasts and islands of the Indian Ocean, 
where hey are continually seen on the wing, 
flying swiftly in pursuit of insects. 


SITRIMP. (Crangon vulgaris.) A emalt 
crustaceous Decapod, allied to the Lobster 
andCrawfish, which frequents shallow waters 
along the sea-cuast. It does not exceed two 
inches in length, and is of a pale glaucous 
green colour, dotted with grey. In shape it 
resembles the larger crustacea just mentioned, 
but it is more clongated in proportion, and 
is destitute of the large anterior claws ; aud 
it is distinguished from the Prawn by the 
absence of the long, anterior, serrated spine. 
The Shrimp haa ten feet ; the tail is as long 
as the body, and terminated at the extremity 
with scale-like appendages, which unfold 
somewhat in the manner of a fan. During 
life the body is semi-transparent, and so 
much resembles sea-water that the animal is 
distinguished with difficulty. Its ordinary 
motion consists of leaps. tis abundant in 
sandy places on the coast; and besides fur- 
nishing nutriment tu great numbers of fishes, 
aquatic birds, &c., itis in great request for 
the table. 

Shrimp-catching, or Shrimping, as it is 
termed, affords abundant employment on 
the flat sandy parts of our coast to boys and 
| women, who wade up to their knees, pushing 
' a» sort of dredge-net at the end of a long pole 
‘ befure them ; but a more wholesale way of 
‘ collecting them is by means of sweep-nets, 
| pi aeged over the fishing ground by men in 

oats. 


SIALID.E. The name given to a small 
; group of Neuropterous insects, having very 
large anterior wings. They frequent the 
neighbourhood of water, and pass their larva 
state in thut element. The ordinary specics 
(Sialis lutaria) is of a dull brown colour, and 
! is a well-known bait with the angler, being 
| produced in the spring months in great 
| quantities, and may be found upon walls or 
! palings nearthe water. The female attaches 
her numerous eggs, with the greatest regu- 
‘larity, to rushes or other aquatic plants. 
The larva swims well by the asvixtance of 
several pairs of articulated setose filaments 
‘ attached at the sides of the abduminal sey- 
'ments. When full grown, this larva quits 
the water, and burrows into the adjoining 
bank, in which it formts a cell, wherein it is 
transformed into an inactive pupa, with the 
_ limbs Jaid along the breast. ‘he insect as- 
' gsuines its perfect form in its cell. 


SIAMANG. (Hylobatcs syndactylus.) The 
Siamaug is a quadrumanous animal, inferior 
to the Chimpanzee and Orang-Uutang both 
in structure and intelligence; and belongs 
to that division of Apes called Gibbons. 
These animals have long, thick, gloasy black 
hair over the whole body, but particularly 
on the shoulders, back, and limbs: they are 
' distinguished by the possession of small ru- 
dimentary cullosities ; and they derive their 
specitic appellation of syndactylus from hav- 
ing the second and third toes of the hind 
membrane the whole 


- 


' 
| tout united by a narrow 
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Patural History : 


| length of the firat joint. They are slow and . black mulberry or lettuce. The Silkworm 


heavy in their gait, but so vigilant as not to 
be easily surprised ; when it does happen, 
however, they are so conscious of their in- 


ability to make effectual resistance, that ' 


overwhelmed with fear, they quickly full 
into the hands of their pursuers: They live 
in numerous troops, which, it is sald, are 
conducted by vigilant and courageous chiefs, 
and at sunrisc and sunsct they make the 
forests resound with frightful cries, which 
may be heard at a prodigious distance. From 
the accounts given by M. Duvaucel, who 


- had numerous opportunities of observing the 
' Siamang, in Sumatra, both in his wild state 


. esa leader. In general ouly one person rides | 


and in bondage, we learn that while dwelling 
in his native woods he exhibits an absence 
of all intellectual faculty, hunger itself being 
insufficient to excite, or divest him of his 
Natural apathy; and that confinement, how- 
ever long, ecems to have no effect in modify- 
ing his characteristic stupidity and sluggish- 
ness ; in short, he never acquires the fami- 
liarity of other apes; and cven his submission 
appears to be rather the result of extreme 
apathy, than of any degree of confidence or 


: affection. 


SIBERIAN DOG. This useful variety of 
the canine race is distinguished by having 
its cars erect, and the hair of its body and 
tail very long; it is also distinguished for 
its steadiness, ducility, and endurance of 
fatigue when used for the purpose of draught. 
In many northern countries these dogs are 
employed in drawing sledges over the frozen 
snow, five of them being yoked to cach 
sledge, two and two, with the fifth in front 


. in a sledge, who sits sideways, and guides 
the animals by reins fastened to their collars 


Such is their ileetness, that they have been 
known to perform a journey of 270 miles in 
three days anda half, and such their strength 
that they will convey a sledge containing 
three persons and their luggage sixty miles 
in a day. 

SILIQUARIA. <A mollusecous animal, 
very long and apiral, inhabiting an irregu- 
larly twisted tube, tapering towards one end; 
the other end open; 


. fissure throughout its whole length, corre- 


, sponding with a similar cleft in that part of . 
the mantle which covers the branchial cavity. | 


Along the whole side of thiy cleft is a 
branchial comb, composed of numerous deli- 
cate and tubular-like leaflets. It has a dis- 
tinct head, and two small tentacula, with 


‘ eyes at the base. Found in the Meditcrra- 
. nean and the Indian Seas. 


, broad pale brown bar across 


SILKWORM. The Strkworm 
(Bombyx mori) is a whitish moth, 


MotTn 
with a 
each of the 


upper wings. The larva or caterpillar, em- 


. phatically styled the Silkworm, is of a yel- 





lowish gray cvlour, and, when full grown, 
nearly threc inches long : on the upper part 
of the last joint of the body is a horn-like 
rocess, similar to that on several of the 
phinx Moths. It feeds, as every one knows, 


‘ onthe leaves ofthe white mulberry, or, when 
j they cannot be obtained, on those of the ) Creator on that insignificant insect the Silk- 





and a longitudinal . 
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‘ yemains jn its larva state about six weeks, 

‘changing its skin four times during that 

| period, and, like other caterpillars, abstain- 

ing from food for some time before cach 
change. When full grown it entirely ceases 
to feed, and begins to form itself a loose en- 

velopment of silken fibres in some convenient 
spot which it has chosen for that purpose, 
and afterwards proceeds to enwrap itself in 

a much closer covering, forming an oval 

yellow silken case or ball about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, in which it changes to a chry- 

stlis, and after lying thus enclosed about 
fifteen duys, gives birth to the Moth. ‘This, 
however, is always curefully prevented when 
these insects are reared for the purpose of 
commerce, the Moth greatly injuring the 
ilk of the bull by discharging a quantity of 
' goloured fluid before it leaves the cell. 

The Silk wonn, when first hatched, is black, 
and docs not exceed in length one fourth of 
an inch. The desire for food is the first 
symptom it exhibits of life, and at this period 
it is nore active than at any other. When 
about eight days have elapsed after its hatch- 
ing, its head becomes considerably enlarged, 
nnd it turns sick, refuses food, and remains 
in a state of lethargy for about threc days. 
This sickness would appear to arise from the 
pressure of the animal's skin, which has 
become too tight for the increased bulk of its 
body. Indeed, the very great difference in 
the size of the worm, from the beginning to 
the end of its caterpillar state, is so great, 
that nature has furnished it with several 
skins, each of which it casts in succession. 
The body is begirt by twelve rings, which 
approach to or recede from cach other, ac- 
cording to its motions ; there are nine breath- 
ing holes on ench side of the body; seven 
cyes on cach side of the head ; and two small 
oriflees below the jaw, through which the 
worm ejects its silken filament. 

The art of making the filamentous sub- 
stance available for the use of man, seems to 
i have originated with the Chinese, and to 
‘ have been discovered at a very eurly period ; 
but although the propagation of the Silk- 
worm Was confined to that country, the raw 
material was purchased and manufactured 
‘by the Persians, Tyrians. Indians, &c. for a 
long time before any attempt was made to 
establish it in Europe. For many ages silk 
' bore an enormous price at Rome; but about 
: the middle of’ the sixth century, during the 
| reign of Justinian, two monks arrived at 
; Constantinople from India, bringing with 
(them the white mulberry, and the eggs of 
| the Silkworm. This, however, is not. the 
i place for pursuing the history of the silk 
: manufacture, or we might truce its progress 
' from the East to Greeee, and thence through 
| Italy, Spain, and France, where the culture 
. of the mulberry-tree, and the attention paid 
to the rearing of Silkworms, still form a most 
. Important feature in the industrial resources 

of the country. 
“I was occupied the other day,” says Mr. 
| Jesse, in his ‘Gleanings,’ “in reflecting on 
the benefits acuruing to mankind from a 
‘remarkable instinet impressed by the great 
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worm. What warmth and comfort does it 
afford to us! How useful, convenient, and 
elegant, is the clothing we derive from it! 
But this is not all. Let us, for one moment, 
consider how many thousands of persons are 
indebted to it for ulmost their very existence, 
in consequence of the employment it affords 
to man in nearly every country of the known 
world. There is, however, another striking 
and interestin a renpon hj re the Silk- 
worm. It is this; that while the caterpillars 
of all the other tribes of moths and butter- 
flies, when they have arrived at a certain 
state of maturity, show 4 restless disposition, 
and wander about and hide theinsclves ina 
variety of places in order to spin their co- 
cvons, preparatory to their making their 
escape as Moths, &c., the Caterpillar of the 
Silkworm, on the contrary, is content to 
remain stationary in the open tray, or box, 
in which it may be placed. After consuming 
iis immediate supply of mulberry Icaves, it 
wuits fora further quantity ; and when the 
period arrives for spinning its cocoon, instead 
of showing any migratory disposition, it 
scems to place itself with confidence under 
the care of man to provide it with a suitable 
place for its convenience and protection. In 
the fly or moth state, the female is quite 
| incapable of flight ; and the male, although 
of a much lighter make, and more active, 
ean fly but very imperfectly. This latter 
circumstance insures to us the eggs for the 
following season, thus completing the adap- 
| tation of the insect in its different stages to 
| the purposes it is destined to fulfil for our 
| advantage. ‘To my mind this striking pecu- 
| liarity in the habits of the Silkworm illus- 
| trates the care and kindness of the Almighty, 
| in thus making an apparently insignificant 
, insect the means of so many important bene- 
| fits to man.” 
| 

{ 

| 

{ 
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SILURIDA. A family of Malacoptery- 
gious fishes, of which the genus Silurus is 
the type. They are chiefly distinguished 
by the want of true scales, having merely a 
naked skin, or large osseous plates. The 
species included in this group are mostly 





: RITTHUS GLANIS, 


river-fish, of considcrable size, inhabiting 
warm climates. Many of them have the 
first ray of the pectoral fin very strong and 
bony; and the fish can, at pleasure, lny it 
flat on the body, or keep it fixed in a per- 
pendicular direction, in which case it be- 
comes a formidable weapon, capable of in- 
flicting very severe wounds. 
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large size, found in the lakes of Switzerland, 
the Danube, the Wolga, the Elbe, and other 
large rivers in the north of Europe ; as also 
in many of the fresh waters of Asia and 
Africa. It somctimes grows to the length of 
from six to eight feet, and to the weight of 
dO0lbs. The head is broad and flat; the 
body thick and of a lengthened form, with 
the abdomen very thick and short ; the 
mouth very large and wide, and on cach 
side of the upper lip is a long barbule; the 
jaws are circular, the lower one the longest, 
and both furnished with numerous emailing 
curved teeth. The back is round, of a dark 
green; paler below; and the whole body 
covered with dark irregulary-formed spots. 
Mr. Yarrell observes, that “the Silurus is 
represented as sluggish in its habits, and a 
slow swimmer, taking its prey by lying in 
wait for it, in a manner somewhat similar to 
the Angler (Zophius); hiding itself in holes 
or soft mud, and apparently depending upon 
the accidental approach of fishes or other 
animals, of which its long and numerous 
barbules may be at the same time the source 
of attraction to the victims, and the means 
of warning to the devourer. From its own 
formidable size, it can have but few enemies 
in the fresh water ; and from them its dark 
colour, in addition to its habit of secreting 
itself cither in holes or soft mud, would be 
a sufficient security. In spring tne male and 
female may be scen together, about the 
middle of the day, near the banks or edges 
of the water, but soon return to their usual 
retreats. The ova when deposited are green; 
and the young are excluded between the 
sixteenth and nineteenth days. The flesh of 
the Silurus is white, fat, and agreeable to 
many persons as food, particularly the part 
of the fish near the tail ; but on account of 
its being luscious, soft, and difficult to digest, 
it is not recommended to those who have 
weak stomachs. In the northern countries 
of Europe, the flesh is preserved by drying, 
and the fat i> used as lard.” 


The Es.ecrricaL Sscerrs, or MALAPTE- 
Rukus, which inhabits the Nile, the Senegal, 
and .other African rivers, is from ten to fif- 
teen inches in length: the head very broad 
and depressed ; on the upper lip two cirri, 
on the lower four ; teeth small and numerous. 
It appears to derive the power of giving 
electrical shocks fiom a particular tissue 
situated between the skin of the sides and 
the muscles. It possesses this electric or 
galvanic power, however, in a much slighter 
degree than the Torpedo. 


SILVER-FISH. A well-known small 
species of the Carp tribe. [See GOLD-FisuH.) 


SILVER-LINE [MOTHS]. A name ap- 
plied by collectors to Moths of the genus 
Hylophila [CHLOEKOPHORA). 

SILVER-RINGLET (BUTTERFLY}. A 
name applied by collectors to Butterflies of 
the species Hipparchia hero. 


SIMIA. The genesic name applied by 
Linnzus to all the ditferent species of quad- 


The only known European species of the | rumanous Mammals, except the Lemurs. 
| Siluridw is the Sthunus GLAND, a tish of very | They are divided into numerous sub-genera; 
\ # =e - - 
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“but the term Simia is no longer used, except 
by some modern naturalists to the Orang- 
outang. [See Apr, MoNnKEY, &c.] 


SIMULIUM,or SAND-FLY. An extreme- 
ly troublesome Dipterous insect, respecting 
which, in its different stages, Mr. Newman 
furnishes the following information :— 
© The eggs of the Simulia or Sand-fly appear 
to be at present unknown ; there is, however, 
little doubt that, like those of other gnats, 
they are deposited on the surface of the 
water, and in that situation are hatched by 
the warmth of the sun combined with the 
moisture of the water. The larva is found 
on the stems of water-plants (Phellandrium, 
&e.), on those portions which are always 
covered by the water. It is long, cylindri- 
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eal, considcrably thickened posteriorly, and 
nearly transparent; its head is distinctly 
separated from the body, and is of an oblong 
form ; it has four jaws moving horizontally, 
each bifid at the tip, and two little horns in 
_ the usual place of antenns, inserted in the 
| front of the head, rather towards each side : 
‘ each of these is composed of two joints, the 
| first or basal joint stout, the second or apical 
I one divided into many rays, which fold back 
on the first joint: there are two very small 
| eves on each side of the head. The body of 
|! the larva is divided into twelve segments, 
1} besides the head ; of these, the second is in- 
i| crassated, and furnished below with a retrac- 
| tile conical foot; the last segment is very 
; minute, and furnished with two small pre- 
‘ hensile feet: the air-tubes, so very plainly 
{ seen in other aquatic larvwz, are totally 
' wanting: neither is there the least appear- 
‘ ance of spiracles or breathing-holes in the 
| sides. 
| ©The motion of the larva in the water is 
| tolerably brisk; but on any object coming 
\ 


t 

{ 
in contact with it, it instantly becomes mo- 
: tionless, attaches itself by the anterior pre- 
| hensile foot, and remains for a long time 
i perfectly still and immovable. When it 
|; moves from one place to another, its progres- 
| sion is undulating, somewhat like thut of a 
Iecch, being performed in this manner :— 
! the anterior foot is firmly attached to sume 
. object, then the posterior pair of feet are 


its huld ; the body is again elongated, the 
foot attached further on, and the posterior 
feet again brought up to it. The food of the 
larva is unknown: when full grown, it spins 
a little silken sheath, in shape like a watch- 
| pocket, which is attached to the plant fre- 
quented by the larva, and in this it shortly 
changes to a pupa in an upright position : 
the case being always open at top, the head 
and shoulders of the pupa are seen project- 
ing above it. The pupa much resembles 
that of a moth: it is perfectly motionless, of 
a brown colour, and exhibits very distinctly 
| the parts of the perfect insect through its skin : 
















from the back of its head arise, un each side, 
four hair-like appendages ; these are tubular, 
and appear to be designed for breathing. 
About the 6th of July the little creature 
; bursts frum its sheath ; the case of the chry- 
_salis opens in a right line down the back, 
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| spend their lives among the leaves of trees, 








: Patella in shape. 
n L are: tacula or visible eyes. 
| brought up to it, the buck arching up during : the coasts of South America, Australia, and 
1 the operation ; the anterior fuot then releases | in the Mediterranean. 
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and the perfect insect emerges eheougi the 
cpeniig: Surrosndes by a bubble of air, and 
slowly begins to unfold its wings under the 
water; finally, its skin being cust, and ma- 
turity attained, the imago disengages itself 
from its former habitation, and mounts 
within its bubble to the surface of the water, 
when the bubble bursts, and the creature, 
with its new organs, has acquired a new 
element. The imago is a small black fly, 
with two large transparent wings, which, 
when at rest, repose horizontally on its back ; 
moderately long legs, and short stout an- 
tenne: it flies with ease, and somewhat 
aportively, rising and falling. In this country 
it is found in the damp parts of woods, and 
other similar situations; but, happily, in 
very limited numbers.’”? —“ The Stmuditon 
seems to have adopted the world for its 
country: no kyown land appears to be 
without it; all temperatures suit it—the 
olar snows and the blaze of tropical sands. 
et all the flies of which travellers complain 
asso dreadfully annoying, are not Simulia; 
—many of our commonest guats have a 
similar taste for blood. Although, from what 
is related, there can he no doubt that the | 
blood of man is an acceptable food to the | 
Simulia, yet it is remarkable that the great. | 
est multitudes of these creatures inhabit 
those bleak, inhospitable, and almost inac- 
cessible regions where the foot of man seldom 
treads, and where other warm-blooded ani- 
mals are scarcely known to exist. It is 
clearly ascertuined that the female Simuliae 
alone suck the blood of man; the mules 


or settle on flowers, from which they appear 
to derive nutriment ; it is therefore far from , 
impossible that, on the failure of animal, the 
females may also have recourse to vegetable . 


' food.” —Ttist. of Insects. 


SIPHONAPTERA. A name given by | 


| Latreille to an order of insects, including 


those Apterous species which have a mouth | 


' in the form of a siphon. 


SIPHONARIA. A genus of Mollusca, | 
the shell of which greatly resembles the | 
The animal has no ten- 
They are found on 


SIPHONOBRANCHIATA. The name 
of an order of Gasteropodous Mollusea, in- 
cluding those in which the branchial cavity 
terininatesin a tube or siphon, by which the 
respiratory current of water is received and 
expelled. 


SIPHONOSTOMA. An order of Crus- 
tacea, all of which are parasitic upon Fishes, 
uatie Batrachia, &c., comprehending those | 
| if ich have a siphon-shaped mouth for suc- . 
| tion. 


SIPUNCULUS. The name of a genus of 
worms which conceal themselves in the sands 
of the sca-shore, and occasionally protrude 
their heads from the orifice. They are much 
sought after by the fishermen, who use them, 
like the Common Lob-worm (Arenicola 
Piscatorum), as baits for their hooks. Some 
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of them attach stony particles to their skin, 
by a glutinous exudation, so as to cover it 
with ahard crust, resembling that formed by 
some Annelida. 


SIREN. A genus of remarkable Batra- 
chian reptiles, peculiar to the Southern 
provinces of the United States. They have 
an elongated form, nearly like that of eels, 
three branchial tufts on each side; only one 
pair of feet; a flattened head, and obtuse 
muzzle ; eye very small; the ear conccaled; 
lower jaw armed with a horny sheath and 
severol rows of small teeth; the upper jaw 
toothless ; but numerous small, retroverted 
teeth occur on the palatal region. The 
anomalous orgunization of this reptile, and 
its apparent relationship with different fa- 
wnilies, rendered it for a long time doubtful 
to which it belonged. At length Cuvier 
satisfactorily established, that the Siren was 
a reptile sui gencris, which never could have 
hind feet, and whose bony framework dif- 
fered especially from that of the Sala- 
manders; that there was no probability that 
it ever changed its form or lost its branchizx; 
and that the Siren is consequently a true 
amphibian, which respires at will throughout 
its life, either in the water by means of 
branchis, or in the air by means of lungs. 
The same naturalist adds, that it is to the 
Salamanders that the Sirens approach most 
nearly by the structure of the head, al- 
though neither the gencral form nor the 
proportions of the parts have so near a 
similarity. The Axolotl belongs toa closely 
allied genus. [See AXOLOTL.] 


SIREX : SIRICIDA. A genus and fa- 
mily of Ilymenopterous insccts, of whicb the 
Sircr gigus muy be taken asatype. They 
have the antenne jointed, and inserted near 
the forehead ; the mandibles toothed inter- 
nally; the maxillary palpi very small, nearly 
conical, and two-jointed, with the extremity 
of the abdomen prolonged into a horn, and 
the ovipositor exserted and formed of three 
threads. ‘hese insects are of large size, and 





BIREX GIGAS, 


generally inhabit pino forests in cold and 
mountainous countries, and produce during 
flight a buzzing noise like that of the Hum- 
ble-bees. In those countries they appear, in 


— 
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certain seasons, in such abundance that they 
become objects of popular dread. The larvsze 
have six fect, with the posterior extremity 
of the body terminated in a point ; they live 
in wood, where they spin a cocoon and 
undergo their transformations. The Sirex 
giyas has sometimes, though rarely, occurred 
in this country, and is as large as a Hornet. 


SISKIN, or ABERDEVINE. (Carduelis 
spinus.) A song-hird, very similar in colour 
and general appearance to the green variety 
of the canary, though somewhat more dusky 
on the back and head. It is a lively and 
persevering songster ; soon becomes familiar 





SIGKIN OR ABERDEVINE ; MALE AND FEMALE, 
(CARDUBLIS BPINDS.) 


when in captivity, and is often paircd with 
the canary-bird. It breeds in Sweden, 
Norway, the north of Germany, and some- 
times in the Highlands of Scotland, visiting 
England only in the autumn and winter, 
In most places they are migratory, but do 
not seem to observe regular periods, as they 
are sometimes seen in large, and at other 
times in very small numbers. Buffon ob- 
serves that these immensec flights happen 
only once in the course of three or four 
years. They conceal their nest with much 
art. In some parts of the south of England 
it is called the Barley-bird, being seen about 
that seed-time; and in the neighbourhood 
of London it is known by the name of the 
Aberdevine. 


SITTA. The Linnmwan name of a genus 
of birds, of which the Nuthatch is the type. 
{See NuTHATCIL.] 


SKATE. (Raia batis.) This fish, the 
trne Skate, in proportion to ita bulk, is the 
thinnest of any of the Raiade as well as the 
largest, some being known to weigh near two 
hundred pounds. The breadth of the body 
is to its length nearly as four to three. The 
nose is conical ; and above the eyes there is 
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a set of sharp spines. The whole upper 
part is of a dull brown colour, sometimes 
streaked with black ; the lower part is of a 
dusky white, marked with many small black 
spote ; and the jaws are covered with small 
granulated but sharp-pointed teeth. The 
tail is of a moderate length, and two fins 
near its extremity ; along the top of it there 
is one row of spines, and on the edges a few 
more are irregulatly dispersed. In the 
males of this species the fins are full of 
spines. The females are gencrally called | 
Maids; and fishermen distinguish the fe- | 
males of the three species of most frequent , 
occurrence by the names of Skate Maid, 
Thoruback Maid, and Homelyn Maid,— 
frequently calling the old male of the Skate 
with his two long appendages the Three- 
tailed Skate. It is a very voracious fish, 
and commits great havoc among numbers of 
the finny tribe and crustacea. It is found 
on the coast of Scotland, among the Orkneys, , 
in many parts of the Irish coast, and on the | 
British coasts from Cornwall to Kent. 1 


The F.aprer SKATE. (Raia intermedia.) | 
This apecies is distinguished from Raia batis, - 
in the upper surface of the body being per- 
fectly smooth, without granulations, and of 
a dark olive colour spotted with white ; in 
the dorsal fins being more remote from each 
other, and in the anterior margins of the pec- 
torals being rather more concave, giving the - 
snout a sharper appearance. 


SKIPPER. A name commonly applied 
to the Mackerel Pike, or Saury Pike (Scom- 
beresox saurus), They are gregarious fishes ; 
and are fullowed and preyed upon by Por- 
poises, und also by the Tunny, and other 
large members of the Lsucide or Mackerel 
family. 


SKIPPER (BUTTERFLIES. A name 
applied to several spccics of Butterflies, of 
the genera Thymele and Pamphila. 


SKUA GULL. (See Guit.} 


SKUNK. (Mephitis Americana.) A car- 
nivorous animal of the genus Mephitis inha- 
biting both North and South America. It 
has short round cars, bluck chceks, and a 
white stripe extending from the nose to the 
back. The upper part of the neck and the 
whole back are white, divided at the bottom 
by a black line, commencing at the tail, and 
passing a little way up the back. The belly 
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and legs arc black ; the tail is very full of 
long coarse hair, generally black, sometimes 
tipt with white ; and the clawa are long, 
like those on the fure feet of the badger. 
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| general, dry withered grass or moss, 





This animal is reinarkable for the intolera- 
ble odour of the secretion froin its glandular 
pouches, which Jit has the power of ejecting 
on its pursuers, and serves as & most com- 
plete means of defence; the least quantity 
of it being enough to produce nausca and 
a sense of suffocation. Clothes that are in- 
fected with this smell retain it for many 
weeks ; and nothing, it is said, will render 
them sweet, but burying them for a time 
in the fresh earth. As soon as the animals 
are dead, the glands from which this vapour 
issues are cut away, and the flesh, then un- 











tainted, is caten by the American Indians, | 


who aay the flavour much resembles that of 
a young pig. There are several species of 
this genus, all of them American. 


SKY-LARK. [See Lark.} 





SLOTH, or AI. (Bradypus torquatus.) | 


An herbivorous Edentate quadruped, of 
most uncouth appenrance, treated by Buffon 
as one whose existence must be a burthen to 
it, from its imperfect formation ; but though 
uncouth and apparently disproportioned, it 
is found on examination that the organization 
and habits of the Sloth are as completely 
adapted to each other, as are those of any 
other animal. It is true that the arms or 
fore legs are nee twice as long as the 
hinder pair ; and that when it attempts to 
walk on the ground, the action is most awk- 
ward and laborious: but when we consider 
that the Sloth is formed to live not on the 
ground but in trees, and not on the branches 
of trees, like the squirrel, but wader them, 
the complete adaptation of its whole struc- 
ture to its mode of life becomes apparent. 
No man had a better opportunity of observ- 
ing this animal than Myr. Waterton, during 
his long residence in the wilds of South Ame- 
rica; and he. a close observer and just rea- 
soner, thus writes: “ He moves suspended 
from the branch, he rests suspended from 
the branch, and he sleeps suspended from the 
branch. Hence his secmingly bungled com- 
position is at once accounted for; and in 
licu of the Sloth leading a painful life, and 
entailing a miserable existence upon its pro- 
geny,it is but fair to conclude that it just 
enjoys life a3 much as any other animal, and 
that its extraordinary formation and singular 


habits are but further proofs to engage us — 


to admire the wonderful worke of Omni- 
potence.” They bring forth and suckle 
their young like ordinary quadrupeds; and 
the young Sloth, from the moment of its 
birth, adheres to the body of its parent till it 
acquires sufficient size and strength to shift 


Res: for itself. The head of the Sloth is short, 


the face small and round, the hair coarse and 


D. shaggy, ditfering considerably in colour in 


different but resembling, my 
ts 
powerful claws, and the peculiarly enduring 
strength of its long arms, make very cfficient 
weapona of defence against the large snukes 
by whom it is often attacked. It has some- 
times been brought to this country ; a speci- 
men was in the Zovlogical Gardens, Regent's 
Park, in 1846. 
The followin 
THREE-TOED 


individuals, 


is Dr. Lund's account of the 
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LOTU (Bradypus torquatus), 
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which he kept in his house for a considerable 
time. “This animal climbs with remarkable 
eureness and aptitude, although, as is well 
known, with a degree of slowness which, 
however, may be called rapidity in com- 
parison with its terrestrial movements. The 
manner in which it moves is this :— Lying 
on its belly with all ite four extremities 
stretched out from its body, it first presses 
one of its hind feet with all its might against 
the ground, whereby the corresponding side 
of the body is a little raised. The fore leg 





THRE! -TOHD SLOLS, 
(BRAD. FOS TORY TA104,) 


on the same side thus becomes sufficiently 
free for the animal to advance it a trifle fur- 
ward. It then hooks its powerful claws fast 
in the earth, and so drags its body a little 
onwards. The same mancuvre is next re- 
peated on the opposite side ; and thus the 
poor creature progresses in the slowest and 
most laborious manner possible. But in 
proportion as the Sloth’s organization unfits 
it for terrestrial progression, is it wonder- 
fully adapted to climbing trees. With its 
long arms it reaches high up, aud clings fast 
to the branches with its strong crooked claws. 
The inverted position of the soles of its hind 
feet gives it a power of grasping the trunk 
of the tree which no other mammal possesses. 
Sv that truly when we see it climbing a tree, 
we can scarcely believe it to be the same ani- 
mal that Hes so helpless on the ground. 
Hence we see that the Sloth’s organization 
is entirely adapted for living in trees. Coim- 
pared with the slowness of its motions, it is 
the best climber among mammals, while it 
is the worst walker ; or rather, it is the only 
inammial that can neither walk nor stand.” 


SLOW- WORM. ([Sce Buinp-worm.] 


SLUG. 
the order Pulmonea, family Lunacine. 
common small gray Slu 
is too well known as a destructive pest in 


(Limax.) <A naked molluse, of 
The 
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(Limax cinereus) | May. 
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inwards, by a process resembling the inver- 
sion of the finger of a glove. On the back 
there is a kind of shield or disc, formed by 


the mantle, and which covers the pulmonary 
sac; and the head can be partially con- 








VARIFGATED SLUG =(LIMAX VARIEGATUS,) 


tracted or withdrawn beneath it. In the 
mouth is an upper jaw only, of a crescent 
form, and toothed, which enables it to 
devour with voracity herbs and fruits. The 
stomach is elongated, simple, and mem- 
branous. Its progress on the ground may 
easily be traced by the slime which it leaves 
in its truck. 


The Brack Stua, whose appearance in 
our ficlds and meadows in the summer sea- 
son is considered as an indication of ap- 
proaching rain, feeds on the leaves of differ- 
ent kinds of plants, and is in all respects 
except its size and colour, similar to the 
preceding. 

Another species, called the TESTACELLA, 
(T. haliotidca ), which feeds largely on eurth- 
worms, has the respiratory aperture, and the 
anus, near the posterior extremity ; where 
their mantle, which is very small, is also 
placed, and contains a small ear-shaped shell 
which does not equal one tenth the length of 
the body. his animal is abundant in the 
south of France, and has been lately intro- 
duced into the gardens of this country, where 
it is said to be rapidly multiplying. 


SMELT. (Osmerus eperlanus.) A small 
but delicious Malacopterygious fish, inhabit- 
ing the salt water about the mouths of rivers, 
and in its habits resembling the salmon. All 
parts of the mouth are armed with long and 
pointed teeth, and there are four or five upon 
the tongue. The body is long and somewhat 
compressed ; the eyes large and round ; and 
the under jaw longest. 1 “he European Smelt 
is from four to eight inches long; the head 
and body are semi-transparent, with the 
most brilliant tints of green, and silvery : 
all the fins pale yellowish white ; the ends 
of the caudal rays tipped with black. The 





SNELT.- (:9a.h.408 EPERLANDS.,) 


Smelt inhabits fresh water from August to 


After spawning in the beginning of 
April, they return to the sea. In August 


the fry are found about three inches long, 
swimming near the surtace in shoals in the 
rivers, ascending and descending with the 
tide, when the adult fish are again visiting 


our gardens to need much deseribing. It 
has a prominent head, with four tentacula ; 
and at the end of the longer pair the eyes 
art situated. These tentacula can be drawn 
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the fresh water. The Smelt is generally in 
reat request from its delicate and pecu- 
iar favour. Its well-known cucumber-like 
smell is very powerful when they are first 
taken out of the water. They are taken 


both on our eastern and western coasts, and 
are abundant in the Thames and Medway. 


The AMERICAN SMELT (Osmerus virides- 
cens) is considered a different species. The 
body is long, green on the back, and silyery- 
white on the sides. It inhabits the coasts of 
New England, and as far as the Hudson, but 
is unknown farther south. 


SMEW. (Mergus albellus.) This is a 
web-fuoted bird, about the size of a Wigeon, 
which seldom visits this country except in 
very severe winters. It has a bill nearly 
two inches long, of a dusky blue, thickest at 
: the base, and tapering into a more slender 
: and narrow shape towards the point. On 
each side of the head is an oval-shaped black 
patch, glossed with green ; under side of the 
crest Diack ; the other parts of the head and 
‘neck white: the breast, belly, and vent are 

also white, excepting a curved black line on 

each side of the upper part of the breast, and 
- similar marks on the lower part: the back, 
the coverts on the ridge of the wings, and 
the primary quills are black ; the secondaries 
_ and greater coverts tipped with white ; the 
middle coverts and scapulars white ; and the 
. sides, under the wings to the tail, are varie- 
gated and crossed with dark waved lines. 
The legs and feet are of a bluish lead colour. 
_ This species is at HY distinguished from its 
congeners by its black and white piebald 
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appearance. Our figure represents a most 
beautiful species, the Hoovep Sanw (Mer- 
; gus encallatus), which is common in North 
i Ainerica, but only accidentally found in 
Eurupe. (See MEHGANSER.) 
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SNAIL. The Garden Snail (//elir asper- 
sa), and its allies, constituting the family 
Helicule, are closely allied to the Slugs in 
organization, and differ from them in little 
else than in their being inelosed in a shell, 
which is univalve, spiral, sub-pellucid, and 
brittle, and has a semilunar aperture. Its 


heal is furnished with four tentacula; on 
the superior pair the eyes are placed ; while 
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the inferior pair have no visual organs, but 
seem more exclusively adapted to the per- 
ception of tactile impressions. Both the 
upper and lower tentacula are retractile, and 
can be completely inverted so as to be with- 
drawn into the interior of the body. Each 
tentacle is a hollow flexible cylinder. When 
partially retracted, the extremity of the or- 
gan is drawn inwards, and two cylinders are 
thus formed, one within the other: if the 
outer cylinder is elongated, as in protruding 
the tentacle, it is at the expense of the inner 
one; and, on the contrary, the inner cylin- 
der, when the organ is retracted, is length- 
ened as the other becomes shorter. Snails 
lay eggs, and carefully bury them in the 
ground. These eggs are very numerous, 
round, semi-transparent, about the size of a 
sinall pea, and covered with soft shells : they 
are also united to cach other by an imper- 
ceptible slime. When the Snail leaves the 
egg, it is observed with a very small shell on 
its back, having only one whorl; but, in 
proportion as it grows, the shell increases in 
the number of its spiral turns. The addition 
is always at the mouth, the first centre still 
remaining ; the animal sending forth from 
its body that slime which hardens into a 
calerreous substance, and is still fushioned 
into similar convolutions. Thus fitted with 
its covering, which is light and firm, the 
Snail finds itself well defended from external 
injury; and it has only to retire into its 
fortress to escape impending danger. It de- 
rives its chief subsistence from the leaves of 
plants and trees, and, although very vora- 
cious, is extremely delicate in its choice. 
When in quest of food, it moves forward b 
means of that broad muscular skin, whic 
is sometimes seen projecting beyond the 
mouth of the shell: this is expanded before, 
and then contracted with a kind of undu- 
lating motion. It is also able tu ascend in 
a perpendicular direction, and has its pro- 
gress facilitated by means of that viscous 
excretion which it emits whenever it moves, 
On this glutinous matter it can proceed 
slowly and in safety along a rugged path, 
or ascend trees and fences for the purpose 
of feeding ; and it also descends by the same 
aid, without danger of falling and injuring 
ite shel!. 

At the approach of wiuter the Snail buries 
itself in the earth, or retires to some hole, 
where it continues in a turpid state during 
the severity of the season : thus it sometimes 
lies torpid for six or seven months, till the 
genial warmth of spring awukens it to a 
state of activity ; when it quickly makes 
amends for its long abstinence by feasting 
on every vegetable substance that falla in ite 
way. efore, however, they commence this 
inactive state of existence, Snails close the 
mouth of their shells with an epiphragma 
(or covering, not attached to or forming a 
part of the animal), whieh, stopping it up 
entirely, protects it from every external in- 
jury : it ia composed of a whitish substance 
somewhat resembling plaster. In the centre 
is an exccedingly minute orifice, communi- 
cating with the lungs; and this minute hole, 


though not large enough to admit a drop of 


water, is of sufficient capacity for the pas- 
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at times prodigious ; and it is uniformly ob- 
served that a rainy season contributes much 
to their increase. It has been asserted, and 
on apparently good authority, that Snails 
have bcen known to revive after remaining 
in torpidity a number of years; and they 
also possess extraordinary powers of repro- 
duction, being able to renew almost any 
part of the body that has been amputated. or 
of the shell that has been broken. ‘This | 
specics of Mollusca is universally diffused : : 
throughout the continents of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; in the hottest and coldest cli- 
mutes; in the most cultivated as well as in 
the most barren situations ; in the forests of | 
Guiana and Brazil, at the foot of Chimbo- 
razo, and even in the great desert of Zahara, 
the common Garden Snail will be found. 


The Great Vine Swain, or Episie 
Snail. (Helin pomatia.) This species was 
considered by the ancient Romans one of 
their table luxuries, and such great attention 
wis paid to the mode of feeding them, that 
they frequently attained an immense size. 
On the shores of the Mediterranean they are | 
still regurded as a valuable article of food, 
when boiled in the shell, and caten with 
rice: and in some countries, as Switzerland 
and parts of France, they form a consider- 
able article of commerce. They are fed by , 
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thousands in places, called escargatvires, | 
which are made on purpose forthem. They 

are used, boiled in inilk, for diseases of the 

lungs; and are also sent to America from 

this country as a delicacy. Sume authors 

tell us that this species has heen introduced 

into this country from abroad ; while others 

suppose it tou be indigenous. It is almost 

peculiar to chalky and gravelly soils. 

Among the members of the family //elicide | 
one genus deserves especial notice from its 
structure. ‘There are only twospecies known, 
Anastoma depressa and A nastome globu- 
losa. “ The peculiarity,” says Mr. Sowerby, 
“which distinguishes this genus from all 
the other Lelicitorin Univalves is go extra- 
ordinary, that it appears tu us to be de- 
serving of particular notice, inasmuch ns it 
evidenees a considerable alterntion in the 
habit and cconumy of the animal which pro- 
duces it, at the time of its arrival at the last 
period of growth, when it forms the reflected 
outer lip, and the teeth in the aperture. 
Until then, the animal must crawl about 
like other Snails, with the spire of its sheil | 
uppermost ; but as soon us it arrives at ma- . 
turity, and is about to form its complete | 
aperture, it takes a reverse position, and , 
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sage of air. The multiplication of Snails is! wards.” It is very rare,and is brought from 


| nity of water; feeding upon young birds, 


: The back and sides are covered with small 
. scales ; and the belly with oblong, narrow, 


; a triangular black spot, one angle of which 


afterwards constantly curries its spire down- | 
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the East Indies. 


SNAKES. Under the words SexrEnTs, 
Rattv_esnake, Boa, Hyproruis, &e., will 
be found descriptions of many of the most 
formidable among the venomous species: we 
shall therefure in this article notice a few of 
the Colubridce, all of which are perfectly 
innoxious. We commence, then, with the 
Common or RinGED SNAKE (Coluber natrix.) 
This species is very common in all parts of 
England; frequenting low moist wvods, 
damp meadows, and hedgerows in the vici- 


mice, and other small quadrupeds, and li- 
zards ; but, in preference-to all these, upon 
frogs. The Ringed Snake grows to the length 
of more than three feet. The head is of an 
elegant ovate form, and considerably de- 
pressed, the back part broader than the neck. 
The teeth are small, curved backwards, as 
in all the other innocuous Snakes, arranged 
in two series on each side of the jaw both 
above and below. Tongue long and flexible, 
and bifid to about one third of its length. 


transverse plates. The colour of the back 
and sides is dusky or brown ; the upper parts 
of the body and head being of a light brown- 
ish gray with a green tinge, sometimes ap- 
proaching to a dull pale olive: the middle 
of the back is marked with two rows of small 
black spots, running from head to tail; and 
trom them proceed numerous lines of spots 
crossing the sides. The plates on the abdo- 
men are dusky ; and the scales on the sides 
are a blnish white colour, sometimes marbled 
with black. On each side of the neck there 
is a pale yellow spot ; and the base of ea:h has 


points downwards. It lays its eggs in dung- 
hills and hotbeds, whose heat, aided by that 
of the sun, promotes the exclusion of its 
young. During the winter these reptiles 
resort to the banks of hedges, the hollow 
roots of old trees, or some sequestered and 
sheltered corner, where they remuin, coiled 
together, sometimes in considerable numbers, 
till, like the other tribes which hybernate, a 
warmer senson calls them forth to resume 
their natural functions. 

Mr. Bell remarks, that “Snakes, like most 
other Reptilia, shed their cuticle or outer 
skin at greater or less intervals. It is a 
mistake to assign a particular period to this 
process ; some have stated it to occur once, 
sume twice in the summer ; but I have found 
it tou depend upun the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and on the state of health, and 
the more or less frequent feeding of the ani- 
mal. Ihave known the skin shed four or 
five times during the year. It is always 
thrown off by reversing it ; so that the trans- 
parent covering of the eyes, and that of the 
~ tles also, are always found concave in the 
evuvia. Previously to this curious circum- 
stance taking place, the whole cuticle be- 
comes somewhat opaque, the eyes are dim, 
and the animal is evidently blind. It also 
becomes more or less inactive; until at 
length when the skin is ready to be removed, 
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heing every where detached, and the new 
skin perfectly hard undernesth, the animal 
bursts it at the neck, and creeping through 
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exclusively the borders of streams, and, when 
diaturbed, often takes refuge in them, and 
j conceals iteelf at the bottoum.—The ScakLet 


some dense herbage, or low brushwood, leaves | Snake (Coluber coccineus), which ia beauti- 


it attached, and comes furth in far brighter 
and clearer colours than before.” At times 
a strong fetor proceeds from it; but this 
appears to be ecxual, or made use of as the 
means of annoying its encmics. 


The Java SNAKE. 
This Snake grows to the length of nine fect, 
and is pene pally seen in the rice fields of 
Java. he head is Jarge and flat, and co- 
vered with large scaly plates: the mouth is 
furnished with double rows of teeth ; 


of ak From behind the cyes pass two 
deep-blue stripes to the upper part of the 
neck, where they unite: a third stripe of the 


occiput, where it divides intu two, and sur- 
rounds a yellow spot, marked with a few 
blue specks. The upper part of the body ia 
divided, ag it were, into squares resembling 
a kind of lattice-work, formed by stripes of 
bright blue with gold-coloured edges; the 
middle parts of the squares exhibitin 
changeable hues of gray. yellow, blue, an 
erven : each side of the budy is also marked 
with a row of white spots situated at the 
crossings of the blue stripes. I: is altogether 
a superb species. It devours rats and other 
emall quadrupeds, birds, &c. 


The Zscviarian SNaKeE. (Coluber .Es- 
culapii.\ This is common in most of the 
warm parts of Europe. and is nowhere more 
frequent than in the ncighbourhood of Rome: 
it is therefore not improbable to be the spe- 
cies peculiarly consecrated by the ancient 
Romans to the benevulent deity whose name 
it bears. It is nearly four feet in lencth, of 
a rufous colour on the upper parts, and 


marked on each side by a blackish lungitu- . 


dinal band : the scales on the sides, nearest 
the scuta, are white bordered beneath with 
black, thus furming a range of small whitish 
triangles alung cach side of the body. In 
its general habits it much resembles the (v- 
luler natrix or Ringed Suake. — The follow- 
ing specics are all natives of North America. 


The Brack Snake (Coluber constrictor) 
is found throughout the United States. The 
colour is black, inclining tv slate culour be- 
neath, with the throat and Jips white. It 
grows tothe length of six feet: the scales 
are smooth: and its motions are rapid. — 





black and white colour, the black predumi- 
nating. The white often forme transverse 
lines on the back, which unite on the sides, 
thus forming the semblance of a chain. The 
markings are. huwever, extremel 


irregulariy oval white specks. —The Watrnr 
Bxake (Coluber sipedon\, which is found in 
afl parts of the United States, ia generally 
brown on the back, beneath pale. with In- 


distinet dark spotc; but the markings vary | 


exceelingly, aud tt is often found trans . 
* prhnaries, and tips of the secondaries, white, 


verecly banded with white. It eometines 
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The Cuats SvaKke (Coluber getulus)is of a | 


| 
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variable ; { 
sone being thickly sprinkled all over with + 


fully marked with ecarict, black, and yellow, 
inhabits the Southern States.—The Pixe 
SNAKE. (Coluber melanoleucus.) This species 
sometimes attaing the length of cight feet: 
the colour whitish, with lurge blackish spots. 
It fa common in all the more southern and 


(Coluber Javanicus.) | western parts of the United States: is of a 


gentle disposition, and is sometines tamed 
and kept about houses, — The Cicer 
SNAKE, or Houst Sxakrt, (Coluber guttatua) 


ar | is & beautiful species. The body is clongated, 
not being of a poisonous nature, it is destitute | 
‘ brownish spots, bordered with black, upon 
| the back; a second scrice of smaller and 
| darker onea on each side, 
same colour proceeds from the snout to the | the 


somewhat flattened on the back, with smooth 
scalea; the colour whitish: a row of large 


alternating with 
former; beneath, with small, square, 
: black epecks. The abdominal plates and 
, sub-caudal scales are very numerous, It 
; attains a large size, and inhabits all parts of 
the United States. Some of the Snakes here 
_ described belong to different subgencra of 
« Colubride. We muet refer our readers to 
the work of Schlegel on Serpeuts. 


SNAKE-FLY. The Snnke-flics, or Ra- 
' phidiade, are a group of Neuroptera which 
‘ receive their common name from the clon- 
gated form of the head and neck, and the 


the body in different directions. They are 

nostly to be found in the necighhourhood of 

woods and streains; they are of compara- 

tively small size, very active in their motions, 

and possess very powerful jaws: they prey 

ap other insects inhabiting the same situa- 
ule. 


SNIPE. (Sceulopernr gallinage.) The com- 
mon Snipe is eleven or twelve inches long, 
and weighs about four ounces. 
nearly three inches long; pale brown or 
greenish sellow. rather fat and dark at the 
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| facility with which they move the front of | 
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tip, and very stnveth in the living bird. ut 


it svon becomes dimpled when the bird is 


dead: the head is divided lengthwise by ; 
three reddish or rusty white lines and two of | 
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black : the chin under the bill is white ; the 


“neck ie a omixture of brown and red; the 


breast and alalomen are white. The scapu- 
Jare are elegantly striped lenztlwise on one 
web, and firred on the other, with black 
and yellow: quille dusky, the edge of the 


i} grows to the Jengthof five feet. It frequents 
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‘and pale rufous: the ae of the tail {s com- 
‘monly of a pale reddish yellow; and the 

legs pale green. The Snipe frequents marshy 
- places and wet meadows, and, in frosty wea- 

ther, the edges of rushy hills, where it is 

almost constantly digging and nibbling in 

the soft mud. Their foud consists of worms, 

inaccts, slugs, &c., which abound in such 

places. In thesc retreats, when undisturbed, 
. the Snipe walks lelsurcly, with its head erect, 
i and at intervals moving Its tail. When dis- 
| turbed, it usually springs, and takes flight 
: beyond the reach of the gun, turning nimbly 
, in a zigzag direction for two or three hun- 
_ dred pacea, and sometimes svaring almust 
| out of sight. 
{| The Snipe, like the Woodcock, shuns the 
' extremes of heat aud cold, by kecping upon 
- the bleak moors in summer, and seektrig the 

shelter ot the valleys in winter. In severe 
: frusts and storma of snow, driven by the ex- 
tremity of the weather, they seek the un- 
trozen begay places, springy rills, or any open 
streamilct of water, and there they will sume- 
times sit till nearly trodden upon before they 
will take to flight. Although it is well 
known that uumbers of Snipes leave Great 
Britain in the spring, and return in the 











that many constantly remain and breed in 


and young ones huve been so often fuund as 
tu leave no doubt of the fact. The female 
makes her nest (which is very inartificially 
composed of withered grasses aud oa few fea- 
thera) in some retired spot, generally under 

| 

H 

| 

i 

| 

{ 
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the stump of an alder or willow. The egzs, 


which are large and generally fourin number, : 


are pale-yellowish or greenish-white with 
rather elongated rusty spots at the big end. 
| Sir Humphrey Davy describes the parent 
> birds as exceedingly attached to their young, 
; and says that if any one approach their nest, 

they make a loud and drurnming noise above 
_ the head of the intruder, as if to divert his 


attention. ‘The young birds run off soon 


after they leave the shell, but they are at- | 
tended by their parents uncil their bills have | 
acquired a sufficient firmness to enable them | 


to provide for themselves. The Snipe is a 
very fat bird, but its fut does not cluy, and 
very rarely disagrees even with the weakest 
stomachs. It is much esteemed asa delicivus 
and well-flavoured dish. 

. The Jack-Syire, or Jeveock, (Scolopax 
gallinala), in its figure and plumage very 


onch resembles the Snipe; but it seldom | 


execeds two ounces in weight, or is above 
eight inches and a halfin jesgth. The hill 
- is black at the tip, and light towards the hase. 
A black streak passes over the head length- 
wives und another of a yellowish colour over 
each eye. 
brown and pale red. “The scapulars and 
, tertials are very Jong and benutiful ; being 
bordered on theirexterior cdgea with a stripe 
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of yellow, and the inner web« streaked with | 


bright rust colour on a bronze ground, re- 
flecting shades of purple and green, 
!rump is glossy violet; the abdumen and 


1, Vent white ; the tail dark brown, edged with | 
pra coluur; legs dull green. In its general ; varivus parts of the Irish coast: and Mr. | 
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autumn, yet it is equally well ascertained | 


various parts of the country ; for their nests | 


The neck is white, spotted with . 


The | 


+ aetna meron 
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habits this bird resembles the common Snipe: 
it feeds upon the same kinds of food, lives 
and breeds in the same swamps and marshes, 
and conceals itself from the sportsman with 
as great clrcumspection, among the rushes or 
tufts of coarse grass. It differs, however, in 
this, that it seldom rises from ite lurking 
place until it is almost trampled upon, and, 
when flushed, does net fly to so great a 
distance. It seldom abandons for any length 
of time the place it has once fixed upon ; and 
though roused from it, and fired at re- 
peutedly, perhaps, through the day, neither 
the noise nor any sense of danger secms to 
alarm it; and if we should seek for the little 
Judcock on the following morning, in all 
| Hkelihoud we should find it at its spring 
| again. 


SNOUT (MOTHS). A name applied by 
} collectors to variuus Moths, of the genera 
Hypena, Cranidbus, and Cledeobia. 


SNOW-BUNTING. The Emberiza Ni- 
/ valis. (See BuNtTixa.]} 


| SNOW-GOOSE. [See Guose.} 
SOLAN-GOOSE. [See Gaxser.] 
SOLDIER BEETLE. [See Te.erio- 













_ Rus.J 
i SOLE. (Pleuronectes solea.) This well- 
_known and much esteemed fish ia most 


‘ abundant on the sandy shures all round our 
, coast, where it keeps close to the bottom, 
‘ preying on the smaller testacevus animals, 
i and the spawn and fry of uther fishes. It is 
also an inhubitant of the Northern Baltic. 
Mediterranean, and American seus. The 
. form of the body is a long oval, widest at a 
‘short distance behind the head, becoming 
‘gradually narrower and rather pointed 
, towards the tail. It sometimes grows to the 
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: length of two feet, and to the weight of six 
‘or eight pounds : its general size, however, 
fs much smaller. Its colour is obscure 
brown above, and white beneath ; it is co- 
vered with small rough scales of an oblong 
fourm, each terminated by numerous spines, 
‘and very strongly fastened tothe skin. The 
; head is small; the eyes and mouth of mode- 
rate size: both jaws furnished with minute 
teeth on the under or white side of the fish 
only; the eyes small. Soules seldom take 
i any bait, but are almost entirely taken by 
trawling. At Hastings, Brighton, and the 
great tishing station at Brixham in Torbay, 
and, indeed, nearly all along the southern 
and western coast of England, they are taken 
in great numbers. They are also caught on 
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i Yarrel asserts, that eighty-six thousand 
| bushels of Soles have been received at Bil- 
| Hngagate market only within twelve montha! 
| Next to the Turbot this fish is considered as 
; the moet delicate of the genus, and is b 
‘ many even preferred to the former ; the flesh 

being remarkably firm, white, and well- 
: flavoured: those of moderate size are in 
general most esteemed. 
: There are eeveral varicties, as the Lemon 

Sole, the Variegated Sole, the Zebra Sole, 
‘the Silver Sole, &c., none of which are by 
: any means 80 abundant as the common ape- 
cles just described, nor differing from it in 
any very important point. Thereis also the 
SoLexeTtTe or Lirr.e Sone (Pleuronectes 
tingula), considerable numbers of which are 
taken in the trawl! nets off Brixham through- 
out the whole year; but from their dimi- 
nutive size, they are generally thrown back 
into the sea. 


SOLENIDZE. The name given toa famil 
of Mollusca, distinguished by the great lengt 
of their respiratory tubes. The Solea, or 
Razor-ehell, is a well-known example. It 
has an clongated shell, the hinge being fur- 
nished with distinct teeth, and the ligament 
altogether external. The animal burrows 
in the sand sometimes to the depth of nearly 
two feet), into which it sinks rapidly on the 
approach of danger; and as it very rarely 
quits its hole, its movements are nearly li- 
mited to an ascent or descent in it. This it 
accumplishes by means of its foot, which it 
attenuates into a point when itis abceut to 
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furm, £0 as to fix it by its enlargement when 
it desires to rise. In places where they 
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{ abound, they are sought after as bait for 
fish, and are taken in the following manner. 
Although the Solen is an inhabitant of salt 
water, yet salt in its pure state appears to 


the fisherman, therefure, having discovered 
its retreat, throws into the hole a amall 
quantity of salt, which gencrally brings the 
creature to the surface, when he endeavours 
to grasp it firmly ; tu do which suine address 
and quickness are required ; but ahould he 
fail, and the animal make good ite retreat, 
there is no uther way to capture it Uhan to 
. dig it out of the sand: for it is cither in- 

sensible to the additions! irritation, or its 
: instinet of self-preservation tcarhes it to 
_ Temain beneath. 
borrow of the Bulen is often recognized by 
the little jet of water which the animal 
throws out, when alarined by the shaking of 


; fisherman above. Some species are common 
} On the Englieh coast; others come from 
| India, America, he. 

ricties is remarkable for ite beantiful colour ; 
the shell under the epidermis being of a 
delicate vinlet, striped with white. 
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bore, and afterwards contractsinto a rounded | 


have au irritating effect upon the animal: . 


When the tide is low the . 


the sand occasioned by the motion of the - 


One of the Indian va- . 
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SOLITAIRE. The name given to an 
extinct species of Dodo: also the name ap- 
plied in Jamaica to a species of Thrush. 
(See Prirouonys.] 

SOREX : SORICIDA. The name given 
by Cuvier to a genus and family of noctur- 
nal ineectivorous quadrupeds, of which the 





Shrews or Shrew-mice are the type. (Sce 
SHREW.) 
SOUSLIK. (Spermophilue citillua.) A 


pretty little Rodent quadruped allied to the 
Marmots, but distinguished by having check- 
pouches in which it steres away seeda and 
nuts. 
of Gerinaily 
considerably in markings. 
its congeners lay up, for the winter, reeds, 
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acorne, nuts, and beech-mast, which they 


: @arry to their burrows. Pennant informs us 
that iu the more primitive times, when 
foreign furs were scarcer than they are now, 
the ladics in) Bohemia made cloaks of the 
skins of Soushike; and they are sometimes 
used to line articles of dress even at the 
+ present time. In the Fauna Borvali- Ame- 
{ ricana, Sir John Richardson has described 
{| several species of Spermuphilus from North 
} America. 


SPANIEL. (Canis (familiaria} avicula- 
rius.) The name given to scveral varicties or 
distinct breeds of the canine ruce, all more or 

‘less elegant; the distinguishing characters 
» of which are,—that the muzzle in rather 
bruad ; the ears remarkably Jong and full ; 
the hair plentiful, and beautifully waved, 
particularly that of the cara, tail,and hinder 
parts of the thighs andlega. The prevailin 
colour ie liver and white; sometimes red aid 
white, or black and white; and sometimes 
deep brown, or black on the face and breast, 
with a tan spot over cuch cye. England 
has been famous for producing dogs of this 
‘eort, particular care having been taken to 
preserve the breed in dts utmost purity ; so 
that netwithstanding the name Spaniel ia 
supposed to be derived from Spain, it is 
more than probable that the English Spaniel 
(the most commen and useful breed) is in- 
digengus, The fund attachinent and timid 
sulsminsion of the Spaniel are proverbial ; 
there are few persons, indeed, who evauld nut 
byar witness to the truth of the fullowin 
description given by Mr. Bell. * Uf punished, 
i receives the chastiscinent with subnilssiung 
and Jouka jn the face of ita offended master 
‘with an expression of huintle surrow for 
. having been the cause of his anger , and the 
| instant that the punishment is vver, it comes 
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It is not uncommon in different parte , 
and Ruasia, and scems to vary | 
This specics and | 
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the caresses of the hand that had 
inflicted the stripes, and asking him again 
to be received Into favour. At the slightest 
look of encouragement, ita joy at the recon- 
eiliation scems to know no hounds, and is 
exprewed by the Hveliest Indications of de- 
light, Jumping and fawning upon the person 
of him who had just before been inflicting 
bodily pain and mental distress — capering 
round him, and barking loudly with ecstasy. 


The Srkingen is a small and elegant brecd, 
generally red and white, with black nose and 
palate. In this clegant varicty length of 
ears and a small head are essential puints. 
—The Waren Sranie.s, large and small, 
differ only from the common Spaniel in the 
roughness of their coats, and in uniting the 
aquatic propensitics of the Newfoundland 
Dog with the fine hunting qualities of their 
‘ own race.—-The beautiful breed known as 

King Charles’s are highly prized for their 

diminutive gize, length of ears, &c. (See 

Lav-boG.J 

SPARROW. The Common or Tlowse- 

Srarrow (Pyrgita domestica) the most fa- 

miliar representative of the Finch tribe /rin- 

rows are bold and crafty ; ani their partialits 

@w the vicinage of man does not orleinate 
| from any social affection on their part, but 
| heeause their chief subsistence iv there most 
ens te be found. They follow so- 
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gillid@) is so constantly seen in the vicinity 
of our habitations, even in the midst of popu- 
lous cities, that no person can be ignorant of 
its appearance or habits: although it must be 
admitted that, as seen in emoky towns, it is 
difficult to trace that agreeable varicty in 
the plumage which distinguishes the male 
bird as it hops about among the ricks and 
mingles with the poultry in the farm-yard. 
This bird ie nearly six inches in length, and 
of a robust form: bill dusky, eyes hazel ; 
the top of the head and back part of the 
neck ash gray ; the thruat, fore part of the 
neck, and apace round the eyes black ; the 
cheeks whitish ; the breast and all the under 
parts pale ash; the back, xcapulars, and 
wing-coverts are reddish brown, mixed with 
black — the latter tipped with white, forming 
a light bar across the wing; tail brown, 
edged with gray, and rather forked: legs 
pale brown, The plumage of the female is 
plainer and duller than that of the male ; 
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beyond each eye there is a line of white, and 
she has no black patch on the throat. Spar- 
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ciety, and live at its expense: granaries. 
barns, court-yarda, pigeon-houses, and all 
slaces, in short, where grain Is scattered, 
:ing their favourite resorts. Their voracity 
isextreme ; they are inconvenicntly familiar, 
and their incessant and monotonous note is 
fatiguing tothcesar. But if Buffon’s estimate 
be true that a pair of Sparrows will destroy 
about 4000 caterpillars weekly in feeding 
their young, there is good reason to suppuse 
that they sufficiently repay the trivial 
| damage they may cause either in the garden 
(or the field. The Sparrow builds under the 
| eaves of houses, in hules of walls, &c.; the 
| nest being made of hay, and lined with 
| feathers. The female lays five or six egga 
| of a reddish white, spotted with brown ; aud 
‘ has generally three broods in the year. 

The folowing characteristic plecrraiiens 
on the habits of this well-known bird are 
from the pen of Mr. Knapp :—“ A dispensa- 
tion that exists throughout creation is 
. brought more immediately to our notice by 

the domestic habits of this bird. The na- 

tural tendency that the Sparrow has to in- 

crease, will often enabie one pair of birds to 
' bring up fourteen or more young ones in the 
season. They build in places of perfect 
security from the plunder of larger birds and 
vermin. Their art and ingennity in com- 
monly attaching their nesta beneath that of 
the rook, high Inthe elm. a bird whose habits 
are perfectly dissimilar, and with whici: they 
have no association whatever, making «se of 
their structure only for a defence to which 
no other bird resorts, manifest their anxiety 
and contrivance for the safety of their broods. 
With peculiar perseverance and boldness 
they forage and provide for themselves and 
their offspring ; will filch grain from the 
trough of the pig, or contend for its food with 
the gigantic turkey; and, if scared away, 
their fears are those of a mument, as they 
quickly return to their plunder; and they 
ruost protected from all the injuries of wea- 
ther. These circumstances tend greatly to 
increase the race, and in some seasons their 
numbers in our corn-fields towards autumn 
are prodigious; and did not events coun- 
teract the increase of this army of plunderers, 
the larger portion of our bread corn would 
_ be consumed by them. But their reduction 
- is as rapidly accomplished as their increase, 
1 their love uf association bringing upon them 
, a destruction, which a contrary habit would 
’ not tempt." The common Sparrow is found 
! in all parts of Europe, and almost throughout 
the eastern continent, supporting equally 
well severe cold and extreme heats. America 
_ ia, however, free from it ; but they have. in ite 
i place, the Currrixa Srarrow, — a delicate 
; bird, almost as familiar, but nowise intrusive. 


t 

The Trre Srareow, or Mountain Sprar- 
row (2yruita moutana), is somewhat lees 
than the common Sparrow : the bill is thick 
and black ; the crown of the head and hinder 
part of the neck chestnut brown : sides of 
the head white ; throat and auriculars black ; 
the greater quills are black, bordered with 
rust-ealour : the lesser coverts of the win 
of a bright bay coleur, spotted with black, 
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, are of a dull flesh-colour. 
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_ under parts dirty white. Just above the 
' greater coverts there iz a row of black feathers 
, edged with white ; the lower part of the back 
' fa of an olive-brown hue ; the tail is reddish- 
_ brown, andeven at the end ; legs pale yellow. 
, This species, though plentiful on the con- 
tinent, and even in some of our southern and 
, Castern counties, is seldom seen in the north 
of England. It differs from the House- 
Sparrow in making ite nest in the holes of 
trees far from towns or villages. It feedis on 
fruits, sceds, and insects. It is a lively, 
. active bird, and, when it alights, has a va- 
. riety of motions, whirling about, and jerking 
' {te tail upwards and downwards, like the 
Wagtail. 








' The Wirte-THRoatev, Srarrow. (Frin- 
: ee albicolis.) Of all the Sparrows known 

n North America, Wileon says this specics 
is the largest as well as the handsomest. 
From Connecticut to Savannah he found 
these birds numerous, particularly in the 
veighbourhood of the Roanoke river, and 


retire to the higher inland parts of the 
but during their residence in the above-men- 


flocks, always preferring the borders of 
swampy thickets, creeks, and mill-ponds, 
skirted with alder bushes and long rank 
weeds, the secds of which form their prin- 
cipal food. The length of the White-thruated 
Sparrow is six inches and a half, breadth 
nine inchea ; the upper part of the back and 
the lesser wing-coverts are beautifully va- 
riegated with black, bay. ash, and light 
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Che Treasury of Natural History ; 
“the | tinues till the melody of the returning spring 
drowns its voice. 


among the rice plantations. In summer they ' 


‘ 


brown ; a stripe of white passes from the ! 


base of the upper mandible to the hind head ; 
this is bordered on each side with a stripe of 
- black ; below this again is anvther of white 
’ passing over each eye. and deepening into 
orange yellow between that and the nostril ; 


ae 


; ede from the hind part of the eye: - 


rreast, aah; chin, belly, and vent, white ; 
tail, eomewhat wedged ; lege, flesh-coloured ; 
bill, a bluish horn colevur: eye, hazel. All 

‘the parts that are white in the male are in 
the female of a light drab coluur. 


The Hepce-Srarnow (Accentor modu- 
faris: is about the size of the Redbreast, and 
betongs to the family Sylvinda. The beak 
is black, and rather long and slender; the 
head ia of a deep brown hue, mixed with 
ash-colour ; and the checks are marked with 
oblong spote of dirty white: the back and 
coverts of the wings are dusky, edged with 
reddish-brown ; the quill-feathers and the 
’ tail are ales dusky ; the rump brown, tinged 
‘with green; the throat and breast are of a 
Gull ash-colour;: the sides, thighs, and vent 
feathers, pele tawny brown ; and the Icgs 
This bird fre- 

quents low hedges, particularly those of 
‘ gardens; making its nest in some small 

h, where it jays four or five pale blue 
egee; and. during the season of incubation, 
it hae a remarkable flirt with itewings. The 


' male utters a short, but very sweet pisintive 


note, which it begins ahout the commence- 
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favourite with the entertaining 
the ‘Journal of a Naturalist, 
speaks of it. 


country, and also farther north, to breed ; | the summit of some bush, utters its brief 


tioned localities. they collect together in ‘ chief habitation is some hedge in the rick- - 


this js again bordered by a stripe of black ' a e«pecies of Thrush, may be described here. 


. rather smaltler: the bill is straight, and of a’ 
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The Hedge-Sparrow appenrs to be a prime 
author of 


who thus 
* Not influenced by season or 
caprice to desert us, it lives in our home- 
steads and our orchards through all the yeur, | 
our most domestic bird. It is nearly the | 
first bird that forms a nest ; and this being | 
placed in an almost leafless hedge, with little 
art displayed in its concealment, generally 
becomes the booty of every prying boy ; and 
the blue cane of the Hedge-Sparrow are al- 
ways found In such numbers on his string, ' 
that it is surprising how any of the race are . 
remaining, especially when we consider the » 
many casualties to which the old birds are : 
obnoxious from their tamencss, and the | 
young that are hatched from their situation. | 
‘he plumage of this motacilla is remarkably . 
sober and grave, and all its actions are quiet | 
and conformable to its appearance. Its song . 
is short, sweet, and gentle. Samictimes it is 
prolonged, but generally the bird perches on 


modulation, and seeks retirement again. Its 


yard, some cottage-garden, or near society 
with man. Unobtrusive, it docs not enter 
our dwellings like the Redbreast, but picks 
minute insects from the cdges of drains and 
ditches, or morsels from the door of the 
poorest dwelling in the village. As an cx- 
ample of a household or domestic bird, none 
can be found with better pretensions to such 
a character than the Hedge-Sparrow.”’ 





The Reep-Srarrow. (See Buxtixa, ! 
ReEep.} | 
‘ 
| 
' 


The RowiTany Sparrow. (“ Passer solita- 
rias."') This beautiful bird, which seems to he ° 


It is a native of the southern parts of Europe. ! 
In shape it resembles the blackbird, but is , 


dusky brown colour, the upper mandible 
bending a little downwards at the point ; the 
eves dark hazel, and the cyelids yellowish. 
The entire plumage, except the quill and 
tui], is bDluc, darker on the back and lighter . 
on the breast ; the feathers on the breast and 
abdomen being transversely barred with a 
lighter colour: the quills and tail-feathers 
are of a dusky brown hue, except that there 
isasmall portion of blue on their exterior 
webs. The legs, feet, and claws are black. : 
1t feeds on Insects, grapes, and other fruit. 
The following pleasing vbservations rela- 
tive to this bird are given by Mr. Waterton 
in hia Essays. “Would my readers,” says | 
he,“ lend a patient car for a short time, they | 
shall have both the history and the true 
name of this bird placed in a proper light. | 
The royal psaimist, whilst bending down in |; 
penitential prayer befure hia offended Maker, | 
exclaims, ‘J have watched, and am become | 
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asa Sparrow all alone upon the honuse-teop.' | 
Jhave oftess wondered what bird this could 
be; knowing. by daily experience, that it - 
could not actually be the house-sparrow ; 


mornings, and con- fur the heuse-sparrow is not solitary in its 
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habits. I despaired of being able to trace 
its character satisfactorily, and I should 
probably have long remained in ignorance 
of it, had I not visited the southern parts of 
Europe. My arrival at Rome let me at once 
into the esccret. The bird to which the re- 
' pentant king of Israel compared himself in 
the seven penitential psalma is a real thrush 
in size, in shape, in habits, and in song ; 
: with this difference from the rest of the tribe, 
' that it is remarkable throughout all the 
East for sitting sulitary on the habitations 
- of man. The first time I ever anw this lonely 
plaintive songster waa in going to hear mase 
in the magnificent church of the Jesuits at 
Rome. The dawn was just appearing, and 
the bird passed over my head, in its transit 
from the roof of the palace Odescalchi to the 
belfry of the church of the Twelve Apxstles, 
singing as it flew. I thought it had been 
the Italian blackbird, with notes somewhat 
different from thuse of our own ; for its song 
wae partly that of the blackbird, and partly 
that of the stormeuck, but not so loud as the 
last, nor so varied asthe first. I found out 
my mistake in duc time; and, on secing 
that the bird was the true Solitary Thrush, 
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five whitish eggs, spotted with red at the 
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thicker end. r. Selby says that {it occa- 
sionally makes its nest in low trees or thorn- 
bushes, that it is flat and shallow, and very 
similar to that of the ring-dove, but rather | 
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I paid particular attention to its habits, It | larger, and is composed of tender twigs. | 
fs indeed a solitary bird, for it never asso- | The Sparrow-hawk ie found, in considerable 


ciates with any other, and only with its own 
mate at breeding time ; and even then it is 


often scen quite alone upon the house-top, | 


where it warbles in sweet and plaintive 


strains, and continues its sung as it moves in | 


: easy flight from roof to roof. It lays five 
eggs of a very pale blue. They much re- 
‘ semble those of our Starling. The bird itself 
' is blue, with black wings and tail; the blue 


of the body hecoming lighter when placed | 


in different attitudes.’ 


| SPARROW-HAWK. (Falco [Accipiter) 
This is a bold and spirited bird, but , 
_ the most pernicivus of the Hawk kind that , 


_ nisus.) 


jnhabite Britain, making great depredations 
among pigeons, partridges, and the young of 
domestic poultry. The difference of size be- 
tween the male and temale ii very dispro- 
portionate ; 
twelve, and the latter tifteen inches. Indi- 
viduals of this species also vary considerably 
in their colours: in soine, the back, head, 
coverts of the wings, and tail, are of a deep 
bluish-gray, edged with a rusty red. The 
quill-feathers are dusky, barred with black 
on their exterior webs, and spotted with 
white on the lower part of the interior webs. 
On the tail, which is of a deep ash-cyulour, 
there are tine bruad black bars, and the tip 
fa white. ‘The breast and belly are of a 
cream-colour, with transverse bars at the 

base, of a deep brown in some. and orange- 
colour in others; and the skin at the base of 
the bill, the irides, and the legs, are yellow 
The colours of the female are different trom 
‘those of the male: the head, back, and 
coverts of the wings being browner, and the 
tail of a brighter dove colour; the waved 
‘nes on the breast mere numerous, and the 
: breast containing a greater portion of white. 
. She builds her nest in hallow trees, high 
rocks, or lofty ruins, sometimes in the old 


nest of a crow; and genermiy aya Youur or 
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» head bluish ash ; crown rufous. 


: : ! yellowish white, marked with longitudinal 
the furmer measuring about. : 


numbers, in various parts of the world, from 
Russia to the Cape of Good Hope. This bird 
was held in at veneration among the 
ancient Egyptians, because it was maic the 
emblem of their god Osiris. Among the 
Grecks it was consecrated to Apollo. 


The American Spaknow-Hawk (Falco 


| sparveriua) is a beautifully marked bird, be-_ 


longing to the same subdivison which con- 
tains the Avstrel, and appears to reside 
principally in the warmer parts of the United 
States: they are found also in the West 
Indies, eouth of the Equator. The female | 
is cleven inches long; the male not quite | 
ten. The cere and legs are yellow; the 
The upper 
parts are reddish-bay, striped transversely . 
with dusky brown; the lower parts pale 


spote of brown : the claws black. The nest 
is built in a hollow, shattered, or decayed 
tree, at a considerable elevation. It lays 
four or tive eggs, of @ light brownish coluur, 
and spotted with brown. It preys upon 
sparrows and otuer small birds, also mice, 
grasshoppers, and lizards; but it has been 
remarked that it will very seldom, if ever, 
ent of any thing which it has not itelf 
killed. 


Another species, called the CoLLarEp 
Sparnow-Hawk, (-fecipiter  torgquatus), 
which is welt known in Van Diemen's Land 
and New South Walcs, has all the bold and 
daring chaiactcristics of its European ally. 
The head and all the upper part of the 

lumage is a deep brownish gray, the tail 
indastinetly barred with deep brown, and on 
the back of the neck an obscure collar of ; 
reddish brown; the throat, breast, and . 
thighs, rufous, croseed by numerous bars of | 
white; under surface of the wings and tail , 


setlow ; cere green; bil lead-colour, the j 
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i tip black ; legs yellow, alightly tinged with 
green, 

SPARUS. The name given to a genus of 
Acanthopterygian fishes in the Linnawan 
: system, the characterietics of which are — 
i that the gill-openings are scaly ; the mouth 
: be furnished with atrong cutting teeth ; the 

grinders are obtuse, close set, and covered 
; with lipa; the branchiostegous membrane 

consists uf five rays ; the body is compressed; 
_ the lateral line is curved behind ; and the 
. pectoral fins are rounded. For an example 
of this genus, sce GIL THKAD. 


| SPATANGUS, or HEART URCIIIN, A 
genus of Echiniche, common on many of our 
, saudy shores. In this species the radiated 
| form is considerably departed from, the shell 
. being oval instead of round, and often much 
prolonged in one direction. Little is known of 
the habits of the Spatangi. They are almost 
always found buried in the sand, in which 
_ substance they seem to find enough nutri- 
ment (composed probably of the minute 
animals miugled therewith),their alimentary 
canal being filled with it. As they seem to 
be unable to bring their suckers into prox- 
imity with the mouth, they must derive their 
nourishment from the chance-supplics which 
the substances in contact with their mouths 
may furnish. Their whole organization is, 
certainly, adapted to this mode of existence: 
yet it is difficult to conceive how they can 
obtain the necessary amount of aliment, 
, with so Httle power of either locomotion or 
prehension. 


' SPERMACETI WHALE. Thecommon 
Cachaluot. (Seve Wag.) 


SPILERIDIAD.E. A small group of 
Coleopteruus insects, very similar in general 
structure to the Mydrophilicde, but in their 
habits very different ; since they frequent 
putrescent vegetable matter which has passed 
through the bodies of animals, the excrement 
of horees and cows pi 3 their chief abode, 
over which, when recently ejected, they may 
be wen hovering, and in which they burrow 
The species of Sphuruicum are the largest in 
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the family, not. however, exceciling a quarter | 


of an inch in leng:h ; they are generally of 
ashining black colour, with the clytra va- 


riegated with large patches of red or dingy | 
Seventy species or upwards are | 


ellaw. 

lieved to occur in this cuuntry ; most of 
these belong to the venus Cerryun, the 
characters distingubshing which are most 
frequently very obscure and unsatl factory. 


SPHEGID.E. Ai family of Hymenop- 
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mates, which are the largest elone tk to the 
Order, and others noted for their varted and 
aplendidiy metallic colours. The bvody is 
long, with the abdomen often attached to 
the thorax by a peduncle, the collar late- 
rally dilated, and extending as fur as the 
wings; the antenna long, and filiform or 
subsetaceous; the ere long, and fn general 
fossurial ; the mandibles are long, curved, 
and acute at the tips; and their sting is 
very powerful. They are exceedingly active 
and very restless in their mations, and may 
often be seen upon aand-banks, &c., run- 
ning along with thelr winge in’ constant 
vibration. 


SPIIINGID.E. A family of aLsoptl phe tek 
called by the English name of Hawk- Moths; 
comprising the most robust and powerful 
insects in the order, and penernily distin- 
guished by their strength of flight and large 
size. The antennex are prismatic, and ter- 
minated by a little feather or thread ; the 
tongue fu often extremely long, in some 
specics even exceeding the whole body in 


Jength ; the labial palpi are broad and com- | 


pressed, and closely covered with scales ; the 
abrum and mandibles are minute ; 


The caterpillars are naked, cylindrical, and 
sixteen-footed ; they are ornamented with 


pale oblique stripes upon the sides of the boily, | 


and are usually furnished with a short horn 
on the back of the cleventh segment. 
descend into the carth to become pup, 
which are naked and conical. 
difecations oceur in the character of the 
imago in this family. The maxillm vary 
consideratly in length, exceeding that of the 
entire badly in Sphinx, but scarcely exceed- 
ing that of the head in the Death’s-head 
HMawk-moth (CdAcherontia  Atraposs (| See 
Actternastias. and in Saerinthea not longer 
than the Jabial palpi: this variation tn 
length corresponds with the rapidity of flight, 
and the habit of the insecta of extracting the 
nectareous juices of tube-bearing flowers 
by means of their elongated tenzue. The 
caterpillars of the typical species are re- 
markahle for the atiiude in which they 
are usually seen, and from which they have 
oltained the genuine name of Sphiaz, from 
their supposed resemblance to the figures of 
that fabulous creature. Some of them are 
alsa remarkable for the faculty thes puseces 
of viongating and contracting the three an- 
tetbor segments of the badly, giving them 
surnewhat of a prubowis-like appearance , 
whenee they have been terined Elephant 
Sphinxes. 

Although the Sphinxee in general are 
only s¢enion the wing in the twilight hour, 
i this is not absolutely the case with all. Mr, 
| Knapp, In hia* Journal of a Naturalist, thue 
apenke of the Ttsesise. -ntnh Hawk-More 
i (Macrighwmen st llatarun)y “Tt trisks about 
all the susmimer long, and in very fine seasons 
S continues with us as late as the sccond weet 
Jin Cetober. Phe vigilance and aniston 
lof this creature are surprising, and sacem to 
‘equal thove of it4 canesake, that eplendid 
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the 
body is Jong, and acute behind; and the | 
wings, especially the hinder pair, small. - 


They , 


Various mo- | 
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teruus hnacets, some inhabiting tropical cli- | meteoric bird of the trupies, ‘that winged 
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thought,’ aa come onc has called it; though 
our plain and dusky insect can boast none 
of its glorious hues. Our Httle Sphinx ap- 
pears chicfly in the mornings and evenings 
of the day, rather avoiding the heat of the 
midday sun, pomdly roused from its rest 
by the scent, that ‘ aromatic soul of flowers’ 
which is principally exhaled at these periods; 
delighting in the jasmine, marvel of Peru, 
phlox, and such tubular flowers ; and it will 
even Ineert its lung, flexible tube into every 
etal of the carnation, to extract the honey- 
ike liquor it containa. Nature seems to 
have given this creature some essential re- 
uisites for its safety : ite activity, when on 
the wing, renders its capture difficult ; and 
when it rests it is on a wall, the bark of a 
trec, or some dusky body, that assimilates 
so nearly to its own colour as to render ft 
almost invisible, thongh watched to ita set- 
tlement. We sometimes see it enter our 
rooms, attracted by flowers In the. open 
windows ; but it seems tu be immediately 
aware of its danger, disappears in an instant, 
and is safe from capture. Wild and fvarful 
as this creature is by nature, yet continued 
gentle treatment will remove much of its 
timidity, and render it familiar to our pre- 
senee. Perfectly free from any annoyance 
as they are when ranging from sweet to 
aweet on my borders, and accustumed to a 
close inspection of all their operations, I 
have frequently touched their wings with 
my fingers, while hovering over a flower, 
and dipping their long tubes into the corolla 
| of a geranium: they would retire a little, 
confused with such freeduins and interrup- 
' tions, but, experiencing no harm, they would 
return and finish their meal, unmindful of 
such petty annoyances. 1 have known this 
' creature, like some other insects, counterfeit 
‘ death when apprehensive of danger, full on 
«ita backo and appear in all respects devoid 
of life when in a box ; and, as seon as a fit 
opportunity arrived, durt away with its usual 
evlerity.” 

In some species the extremity of the ab- 
" qdQomen is clongated, and very acute, and in 
others broader, and furnished on each side 
‘ with a brush, Some, again, have scaleless 
wings ( Seaia), whence the smaller species liave 
received the names of Sesia fuciformis and 
S. bombylQgormis, in reference to their ana- 
logieal resemblance to drones or Sombylit. 
These last mentioned species, as well as 
those with tufted abdomens, fly during the 
day, the latter thence obtaining the name 
of Humming-bird Hawk-mothe ; whereas 
the others fly during the twilight, darting 
about with the greatest rapidity. or hovering, 
hawk -like, in front of the flowers, from whic 
they extract the nectar with the assistance 
of their clongated tongue. 

Asa atriking and yet common example 
this family we figure and cdesecribe 


The Sruinx Licusiin, or Priver HawK- 
Mori. Among the numerous Moths which 
make their appearance on ting suniuer 
evenings, we have ne one that is more hand- 
than the Sphing ligustrt. Ue varies in the 
} expunsiun uf its wings 
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some, and scarcely one that is more commen, . 


from three and a half j bifid, and the 
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to nearly five inches. Thé fore wings are of 
an ashy colour, with the base pale, and 
slanuy tinted with rose colour, and having 
a large dark patch along the inner margin, 
extending nearly from the base to the tip ; 
while slender black lines run longitudinally 
between the veins of the wings; along the 
extremity of this dark patch rons a weaved 
ashy and black stripe, and a slender wavy 
white line running parallel with the outer 
margin. The hind wings are of a pale rusy 
colour, with three black 
| long and broad, running parallel with the 


extremity of the wing: the fringe is uni- - 


formly grayish-brown. The hind part of 
the head and the sides of the thorax are of 
an ashy-white, but the back of the latter is 
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. black, posteriorly irrorated with gray : the 
_ sides of the abdomen are of a rich pink-red 
‘ colour, interrupted by black bars, and with 
‘a road dorsal ashy bar, along the middle 


| of which runes darker line. The under side : 
; of the body is a light dun colour, with a | 


black line down the centre. The Caterpillar 


: is green, with the caudal horn black above, - 


j and yelluw beneath, and seven oblique stripes 
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on the sides of purple and white: on each | 
t side of the head is a strung black mark, and | 


of , the spiracles are orange. When first hatched 


the young Caterpillars have the tails re- , 
! markably long, and the bodies very rugose, | 


y Lut they become smooth at the final moult- 
tJ. 
September they are full grown, and become 
of adirty-red colour, when they descend into 
the earth, where they change into a dark 
: brown chrysalis, with the extremity slightly 
taungue-cuase straight. The Mo’ 


‘ 


By the end of August or the middle of . 


th | 
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- simple. 
, short movable hook, having near its extre- 


_ passage for the poison. 
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appears in the pulewing June and July. | 
Sometimes, however, it will remain two and | 
even three vears in the chrysalis state, and : 
then become winged as perfectly as if it had 
appeared at the ordinary period. 


SPIDERS. (Arachnida.) These well- | 
known animals, if not among the most | 
admired, are undoubtedly among the most ; 
interesting, of the annulose world, from their | 
habits and mode of life. They differ cz ; 
sentially in their internal structure, from . 
insects proper; and their external form is 


‘ 90 peculiar that they are casily recognized. 


The body is composed of two pieces only, the 
head being united with the thorax ; and the , 
feet are always cight in number. Their ce- ! 


: phalothorax appears as if composed of but a 


single segment, and is covered with a surt of 
horny buckler, generally oval, to which the 
abdomen, consisting of a soft and tumid mass, 
isappended. Generally they have eight cyca, 
though sometimes only six, varioudly dis- 
po in the different genera, but always 
The mandibles terminate in a very 


mity a small aperture, which serves as a 
The legs are inserted 
almost in a circular manner around the 
cephalothorax:; they are all nearly of the 


_ same form; and cach is composed of seven 


joints, the last being armed with two hooks, 

he pulmonary sacs are placed near the base 
of the abdomen, and indicated externally by 
a brownish or whitish spot. They are now 


| divided into groups or families, according to 


the arrangement of the mandibles and eyes, 
which corresponds very remarkably with 
their reapeciive modes of life. 

The Spider being formed for a life of ra- 
pacity. and incapable of iiving on any other 
than insect foal, ail ite habit» are calculated 
to deceive and surprise: it spreads toils to 


, entangic its prey ; itis endued with patience 


te expect its approach ; ahd pussesses power 

sufficient to destroy it when captured. For . 
the purpose of constructing its web, Nature 
has supplied the Spider with a large quan- 
tity of glutinous matter within its body. and 
with five papilla, or teats, for spinning it 
into thread. This substanee is contained in 
a little bag, and at first sight resembles soft 
glue; but when more accurately cxamined, 
ts found twisted into many coils uf an azate 


t 


‘ eoluur; aud, un breaking it, the contents 


may easily be extended into threads, trom 
the tenacity of the substance — net trom 
thee threais being already fermncd. ‘The 
tnachine by which wire is drawn will fur- 
nish us with same idea of the manner in 
which this creature forms the threads of its 
little net ; the vrifivas of the five teata, throngs 
whieh the thread is drawn, contracting or 
dilating at pleasure. The threads which we 
eee, and which a; year 90 fine, are, netwith- 
standing, composed of five joined together ; 
and these are repeatedly doubled as the work 
proceeds, When a house or common Spider 
is about to forma web, it first sciects sume 
oxanmadions and secure spot, where inuaccts 
appear to be in sufficient abnodance. It. 
then distils a small drop of ite glutinous , 


, Liquor, which is very tenacigus; and, creep- ; it with hie hinder feet, encircling it with 
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ing up the wall, and joining ite thread ae {t | 
proceeds, darts iteelf in a very surprising | 
manner to the opposite station where the 
othcr end of the web is to be fastened. The 
first thread thus spun, drawn tight, and fixed 
at each end, the Spider rune on it, to and 
fro, still assiduously employed in doubling | 
and strengthening it, as on Ite foree depends 
the strength and stability of the whole. The ; 
eaffulding being thus completed, the Spider : 
drawe a number of threads parallel to the , 
first, in the same manner, and then crosees | 
them with othera; the adhesive substance : 
of which they are formed serving to bind . 
them together when newly spun. J ter this 
operation the wary arehitect dovticea and 
trebles the thread that borders ite web, by 
palit all ita papille at once; and so se- | 
cures the edges as to prevent the wind from 
The edges being thus | 
fortified, the retreat is next to be attended 
to; and this is formed like a funnel, where 
the little workman lies concealed. To this 
there are two passages or outlets, one above 
and the other below, very artfully contrived, 
to allow the animal an opportunity of making 
excursions at proper seasons, of examinin 
every corner, and clearing those parts which 
become foul or encumbered. It often hap- 
pens also, that from the main web there are 
several webs extended at some distance on 
each side: these may be considered as the 
outworks of the fortification, which, when- 
ever touched from without, the Spider pre- 
pares for attack or self-defence. Tf the in- 
sect impinging happens to be a fly, it epringe 
forward with great agility ; but if, on the 
contrary, some enemy stronger than itself, 
it then keeps within ite fortreas, and never 
ventures out ull Che danger is past, 

The Garden Spider (Hpcira) appeare to 
work ina different manner. It spines a large 
quantity of Chread, which, floating in the 
air in various directions, happens, from ites 
glutinous quality, at last to adhere to some 
object near it—a lofts plant, or the branch 
of a tree. The Spider is anxivus to have 
one end of the line fixed, hat it may be 
enabled to secure and tighten the other: §¢ 
aecordingly draws the line when thus fixed ; 
and then, by passing and repassing on it, 
strengthens the thread in such a manner as 
to ans. er all ite intentions. The first cord 
being thus stretched, the Spider walks alon 
a purt of it, and there fastens another ¢ ane 
dropping from thence, affixes the thread ¢o 
some aolid body below 5 then cliinbs up 
again. and begins a third, which it fastens by 
a similar contrivance. When three threads 
are thus fixed, it forms a figure sancewhat 
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resembling a square; and inthis the animal. 


is generally found to reside. It often hap- 


i 


pene. however, when the young Spider beygina 


spinning, that ite web becomes ton buoyant; ; 


and net only the web fleate ia the air, but 
the spinner alsy, 


The strugyles of au en- : 


t 
4 


tangled insect communicate au undulatory | 


motion to the whole web, whieh gives notice 


to the Spider, who humnediately sailies forth, - 
and, if his vietio be small, seizes il at once, | 


and suche ite bland: if, howeser, it be too 
large tu be thaw disge med of, the Spider rolls 
ry 
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| mew thread at every turn, until, sometimes, 
the insect is completely coated, and it may 

| be devoured at pleasure. Some Spiders spin 
hreads in- 


i 
in this the eggs are deposited ; and spar | 
can exceed the concern and industry which | 
the parent manifests in the preservation of | 
it: by means of the glutinous fluid, it fs | 


| 
| 
; an irregular web, consisting of t 
| 
] 


tersecting each other at every angle : others, 
aguir, make a horizontal,clusely-matted web, 


' having a funnel-shaped retreat, into which 


they convey their prey: while others make 
only a retreat by binding a few leaves to- 
ether, from which they sally forth and seize 
navets Which approach them. Some of these 


stuck to the extremity uf her body ; so that, 
when thus loaded, she appears as if double. 
If the bag should happen by any accident to 
be separated from her, ali her asiduity is 
employed to fix it again in its former aitua- | 
tion ; and this precious treasure she seldom 
abandons but with her life. When the ' 
young are excluded from their shells within | 
the bag, they remain fur some time in their | 





confinement; till the female, instinctively ‘ 
knowing their maturity, bites open their : 
prison, and sets them at liberty. But her | 
parental care does not terminate with their : 
exclusion: she receives them on her back ' 
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from time to time ; till having acquired suf- 


ficient strength to provide for themselves, ' 


they Ieave her to return no more, and each 
commences a web for itelf. The young 
ones begin to spin when they are scarcely 
large enough to be discerned ; and discover 
their propensity to a life of plunder befure 
Nature has conferred on them strength for 
the conquest. 

In Mr. Low's ‘Sarawak’ it is said that, 


“the Spiders, so disgusting in their appear- | 
ance in many other countries, are in Borneo ! 
of quite a different nature, and are the moet : 
beautiful of the insect tribe. They have a | 


skin of a shell-like texture, furnished with 
curious processes, in some long, in others 
short, in some few, in others numervas ; but 
are fuund of thia description only in thick 
woods and shady places. Their colours are 


seem to be extremely venomous; for it is , ofevery hue, brilliant and metallic as the 


observed that no insect that has been once 
bitten by them, ever recovers, even though 
it be many times larger and more powerful 
than its adversary. Some are aquatic, and 
spin a cap-like web, which answers the pur- 
pose of a diving-bell, under which they dis- 
chgage the air they bring dewn from the 


surface, and pass their lives feeding on | 
Some Spiders spin no web, | 


aquatic insects. 
but take their prey by runuing ; others by 
approaching quietly till within a. certain 
distance, when they suddculy leap upon their 
prev: 
cylindrical holes in the ground, into which 
they retreat on the approach of danger. 


‘The female Spider generally lays nearly a _ 


thousand eggs in a season ; which are sepa- 
rated from each other by a glutinous sub- 
ttanoe. These eggs are small or large in 


proportion to the size of the animal that | 


produces them. In some they are as large 
asa grain of mustard-sced ; but in others 
they are too minute to be distinctly visible. 


The female never begins to luy till she is two , 


years old; and her first brood is never so 
numerous as when ahe arrives at full ma- 
turity. When the eggs huve continued to 
dry for an hour or two atter exclusion, the 


other Spiders form perpendicular and | 


: feathers of the humiming-bird, but are, unlike 
the bright colours of the beetle, totally ’ 
! pendent on the life of the inseet which they 
; beautify ; so that it is impossible to preserve 
: thein.” 
In the ‘ Excursiuns to Arran," by the Rev. 


' David Landsborough, we find an account of 


the persevering labours of an Epeira, * who 
had pitched his tent by the way-side,” which, 
in our opinion, is sufficiently interesting to 


‘ warrant ua in extracting nearly the whole of 


it. “ The Spider is in kings’ palaces ;" and 
hings and queens too may learn a leason 
from it, and so, eurely, may we. Spiders 
, have not got justice done to them : they are 
a much more interesting race than many 
suppose. They improve on acquaintance : 
‘the better they are known, the more they 
areadmired, At that time a whole colony 
of them were encamped by the road-side, 
within the compass uf half a mile. “As he 
was rather a gigantic Spider, his tent, instead 
tof being on the ground, was elevated, like 
the house of a giant of whom in early life 
+ we have all read. It was built on the tops 
‘of the common grass, J/olcus lanatus, more 
than a foot above the ground. Had he built 


his house on the top of one stalk of grass, 


Spider prepares a bag for their reception, ‘ tie house and its inhabitant might have 
borne down a single slender stalk. But he | 


where they remain to be hatched till they 
leave the shell. For this purpose she spins 
a web four or five times stronger than that 
intended for the catching of flies. 
when completed, is as thick as paper, amooth 
on the inside, but somewhat rough without : 


t 
| 
$ 
‘ 


This bag, ! 


whose roots stood apart, and, with cordage 
which he could furnish at will, had bound 
_them firmly together, so that his elevated 
| habitation was anchored on all sides. From 
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had contrived to bring together several heads | 
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| whatever airé the wind blew, it had at once 
| haleer and stay. Not only did he bind the 
' heads ther, but he bent, doubled, and 
| fastened them down asa thatch roof, under 
’ which his habitation was suspended. As he 
was a larger Spider than usual, his house 
was | 3 the more capacious apartment, 
which I believe was the nursery, being below; 
‘and the emaller one, which was hia obscr- 

watory or watch-tower, being above, from 
‘ which he could pounce on his prey, or, in 
case of hostile attack, conld make his «scape 


. by a postern gate, so as to cunceal himself 


" among the grasa. 
| “During my visit in June last, I was 
, anxious, as we returned froin Whiting Bay, 
: to astertain whether this interesting colony 
' of tent-makers was still in « thriving state ; 
‘ and not secing any at first, I began to fear 
that a Highland clearance had taken place. 
; When I at last discovered a few of them, I 
| @aw that, as there are times of low trade 
|. among our industrious two-footed artizans 
| in towns, so are there occasionally hard times 
|, among our six-footed operatives in the 
| aca ge The field in which they encamped 
| had, I suppose, been overstocked. The 
, stately Holeus had been eaten down; but 
| these shifty children of the mist had availed 
themselves of the heather —doubling down 
the tops of some of the heath-sprigs, and 
under thie thatched canopy forming their 
suspension-tabernacles. As yet, however, it 
was tuv carly in the season. The house had 
only one apartment; the web of which it 
was furmed was as yet thin, so that through 
BT could eee the Spider, which being but 
half grown. had not yet got in perfection its 
fine tiger-like markings. ‘Go to the ant. 
thou sluggard ;" go alsoto the Spider. He 
who taught the one taught the other ; and, 
learning humility, let both teach thee. 

“J said that pie might learn of the 
Spicer ; and one of the greatest of eur Scot- 
tish kings, some five hundred yeara agw, dis- 

' dained not to learn ofan Arran Spider in the 
very district in which this Spider is found. 
The tradition still lingers in Arran, that 
King's-cross- point was so named, because 
from this poiut in Arran, Kiug Robert the 
Bruce sailed for Carrick, his own district in 
Ayrshire. When he was, by a train of ad- 
ver circumstances, almost driven to despair, 
it i> said that after a sicepless night. in « 
humble cot on this rocky point, he in the 


morning observed from his lowly bed a Spider , 


actively employed in weaving her silken 
web. To make it firm and extensive, she 
endeavoured to fasten her filiny threads on a 
, beam projecting from the roof, but in attempt- 
ing to reach this beam she fell down to the 
; grvund. Six times she repeated the attempt 
{ with nu better success, but instead of being 
| discuuraged, she made a seventh attempt — 
‘ yeached the wished-for point, fastened her 
adhesive cords, and went triumphantly on 
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untried that I may deliver from 
oppressed subjects?’ Ile 
beach, launched a fishing- 


thin, 
thraidomn ay 
hastened to the 
boat, sailed from Aing's-cross-point for Ayr- 
shire, which he reached In safety — secretly 
assembled his liege men in Carrick — made a 
bold, and sudden, and successful attack on 
hia own castle of Turnberry, which he took | 
from the vanquished English garrison ; and, | 
following up this auspicivus blow, he ad- 
vanced un the elde of viotery till, at Bannock- | 
burn, he drove the cruel invaders from the | 
land, and sect once more our beloved Scutland 
free. 
| As we have already ecen, the apecies are | 
very numerous; some differing widely from | 
| others ; but the space we have already occu- 
| pied compels us to confine ourselves, in the 
i present instance, to the general description 
jwe have already given of their structure, 
habita, &e. One particularity: however, in 
‘ the history of Spiders remains to be noticed, | 
which is their power of flight. ‘Thisis chiefly 
exercised by those of minute size. It is 
principally in the autumnal season that these 
, diminutive adventurers ascend the air, and 
contribute to fill it with that infinity of fluat- 
ing cobwebs which are so peculiarly con- 
‘ spicnous at that period of the year. When 
, inclined to make these arial excursions, the 
, Spider ascends some slight eminence, as the 
‘top of a wall,orthe branch of a tree, and, 
, turning itself with its head towards the wind, 
: darta out several threads from ite papilla, 
and, rising from ita station commits iteelf to 
the gale. and is thus carried far beyond the 
height of the lofticst towers. During their 
‘flight it is probable that Spiders employ 
themselves in catching such minute winged 
_ insectsas may happen to occur in their pro- 
"gress; and when satistied with their journe 
} and their prey, they suffer themselves to fall, 
by contracting their limbs, and gradually 
* disengaging themselves frum the thread that 
' supports them. 
}  “* We read in various works," says Vincent 
Kallar, * that Spiders often cject a corrosive 
soisonvus juice, in consequence of which the 
joints became inflamed and swelled; and 
even that the crawling of a Spider issufticient 
) to case inflammation in the parts which it 
i touches. It might perhaps be too rash to 
' contradict the assertions of many writers, 
‘but I have never found these observations 
adduced by men who have been exclusively 
occupied with the study of Spiders, nor have 
‘ Tever experienced any thing of this kind 
 mayveclf throughout the many years in which 
‘1 have Been engaged in audvlbg insects and 
, spiders. All Spiders are, however, insects of 
} prey, and feed on other insects, which they 
eatch alive, kiN, and then suck out thele 
_fluide. For this cud they are mostly pro- 
) Vided with very strong chehe or mandibles. 
: These cheler are of a horny substance, bent 
_ inwards, hollow, and provided with an 
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with her work. On observing this, the King opening at the tep, and are connected with 
sprang up with reviving hopes and fresh reso. ; glands, which seercte a corrosive Juice. They 
‘lution, ‘Shall I.’ said he, ‘be more casily discharge thie juice lnte the captured fnscets 
j discuuraged than this reptile? Shall she,! they have wounded, appnrentiy to kill them 
{in spite of repeated failures, persevere till sooner. The same thing happens when they 
{ crowned with success, though her object is to! wound a perwn 
j enslave and destruy 7 aud shall I icave any- ! gives it: pain. 









who has caught one, and 
Puin will naturally be the 
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consequence of the wound, and the corrosive 

uice communicated to it ; the wounded part 
oming inflamed, and swelling. The larger 
the Spider, the warmer the climate or season 
of the year, and the more susceptible the 
wounded individual, 80 much worse will the 
effects be ; and it Istherefure no wonder that 
people who would have a fester from a simple 
prick with a needle, should feel more violent 
effects from the bite of a Spider. Thus the 

. bite of the Tarantula in southern Italy, 

_namely Apulia, according to late observa- 
tiuns, is sail not to be nearly eo dangerous 

as it was considered formerly, and the dis- 

ease attributed to the bite of the Tarantula 
ia said to be mure the consequence of the 

_ Climate and manner of Hfe of the people. 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that 

_ Bpiders defend themuclves when they are 
persecuted and captured, bite with their 

chele, and drop into the wound a more or 

less poisonous juice, although the cunse- 

+ quences are very seldom dangerous.” 

b Rep Sriverk. There isa small Tick, so com- 
monly called the Red Spide: (Acarus tela- 
riuas, that it may be described here. It is 
scarvely visible to the nuked cye, and does ! 
considerable injury to various plants in warm ! 

‘dry summers. It is alsu called the Plant: 

Mite. Like most of the Arachnicle, it has | 

cight legs; its colour changes from yel- 

lowish to brown and reddish, and on each ! 
side of the back is a blackish spot. In the : 
open air it usually attacks kidney-beans. ' 

Ainong trees, the young limes peinehialiys 

; euffer, and the Mites are found in thousands ! 

‘on the under side of the leaves These , 

‘ leaves assume a dirty yellow or brownish | 

' appearance, and in the middle of summer 

’ the trees acquire an autumnal hue. In hat- 
houses the Red Spider feeds during the whole 

' year, and isa great pest to nurserymen and 
ardencrs. Jt spins a sort of web over the 
eaves, particularly on the under surface, 

and sucks the juice of the planta with its 

rostrum, Which completely enfeebles and | 
defoliates them. Vincent Killar says that | 
frequently eprinkling the plants with cold | 
water has been found efficient as a means of : 
destroying these insects: fumigating the | 
hot-house repeatedly with strong tobacco | 
smuke also injures them in sume degree. | 

They are most abundant when the plants ; 

are kept too warm in summer; and as most | 

hot-house plants thrive well when placed in { 

the open air in July and August, placing , 

them out will almost entirely free them from | 

these insects, When hot-house plants are | 

laced in the open air, the precaution must ; 
taken of sinking the pots in a warm dung 
or tan-bed to keep the roots warm. The 
roote being preserved in this way, the plants 
will defy the coldest weather they are ever 
likely to be exposed to in summer. For 
kidney-beans that are trained on sticks in 
the open air, it is necessary in autumn and 

winter to cleanse the sticks frum all loose , 

rind, as the Mites take up their winter | 
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SPIDER MONKEY. (Ateles.) The spe- | 
cies belonging to this genus of the Quad- | 
rumana are called epee Monkeys, from | 
their long slender limbs, and sprawling | 
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movements. They exhibit some remarkable 
resernblances to the human conformation in 
their museles, and, of all animals, alone 
have the biceps of the thigh like that ofa 
man. They accordingly make little use of 
their fore-hands in progression. Their co- | 
lours are chiefly or wholly black, or fulvous- 
ray ; face black, or ficsh-culoured. They 
ure gentle and confiding, and capable of 
much attachment. 


SPIRULA : SPIRULID®. <A genusand ' 
family of Dibranchiate Cephalopods. Ac- 
cording to the judgment of J. E. Gray, Esq., 
of the British Museum, “ there is every reason 
to believe that the Spirula is the nearest 


and so nutnercus in kinds, found In_ the dif- 
ferent fossiliferous strata.” “The animal,” : 
Mr. Gray observes. “has all the general ex- . 
ternal characters of the cuttle-fish ; that is | 
Lo 
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to say, it has a large distinct head with eyes - 
on cach side, eight shurt conical arms with 

series of sinall discs on the inner side, two | 
long arme with elongated peduncles, and a | 
bag-like mantle with @ process in the middle ; 
above, and one on each side of the anal tube ; 
below ; but it differs from the cuttle-fish in ; 
eing entirely destitute of any fins, being : 
rather compressed behind, and showing in ! 


quarters within it, in whole families, and if; the specimen under examination @ part of | 
thes are not destruyed, proceed from ft to | the whorls of the shell above and below ; but 

the young plants the ensuing spring. The ; from the ragecd edges of the skin it appears | 
histury of Spiders by the Baron Walckenacr: | as if this shell was covered with a skin when | 
is the best that has yet been published. the aniinal is alive, and that the exposure of 
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the surface of the shell has only been caused 
by the contraction of the animal, and cape- 
clally of the skin over the shell, from the 
animal having been placed in very strong 
spirits when caught. « a « The mantle is 
free from the body on all aides at its oral 
edge, and without any cartilaginous ridges ; 
this edge is formed into a point on the centre 
of the dorsal aspect, and into two mesial 
processes, one situated on each side of the 
anal funnel on the ventral side ; the funnel ia 
ulte free from the mantle. The part of the 
shell which is exposed is covered with minute 
rugosities and indistinct reticulations, eome- 
what like the surface of a cuttle-fish bone. 
“The examination of this animal (con- 
tinues Mr. G.) confirms me in the opinion 
which I expressed in the ‘Synopsis of the 
British Museum’ (1840, p. 149.) that the 
Ammonites, from their texture and the small 
size of the last chamber, are internal shells, 
and should be arranged with the Decapodous 
Cephalopods, being chiefly distinguished 
from the Spirwa by the siphon being alwaye 
on the dorsal margin of the whorls, and the 
septa being foliated on the cdze. I am 
aware that this opinion is not in conformity 
with the ideas of many zoologists and com- 
rative anatoiists, for Mr. Owen, in the 
ast arrangement of these animals (Todd, 
Ency. Comp. Anat.) though he plaves the 
Spirule with the Dibranchiate Ce nelopeds 
places the lmaonites with Tetrabrancheata 
next to Vauatilus, with the following cha- 
’ racter, “animal unknown, presumed to re- 
semble the Vautilus.” 


SPONDYLUS. A genus of Mollusca, for 
the most part inhabiting a rough and full- 
ated bivalve shell, with spines and plalts ; 
’ the valves closely united by two strong teeth. 
' Like the Pectens, the margins of the mantle 
of the animal are garnished with two rows 
of teutacula, and in the outer row there are 
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several terminated with coloured tubercles: 
in front of the abdumen isa broad radiated 
disc with a short pedicle, capable of contrac- 
tion and elengatiun; and froin ite centre 
there hangs a thread terminated with an 
oval mae, the use of which is unknown. 
Thev live at great depthe in the sea, and 
attach themselves to corals, Ke. They are 
also frequently found adhering to anchors, 
canngns, and other fron articies that have 
been for seine time at the buttom of the sea. 
Many of the species are very beautiful, and 
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of very vivid colours, such as bright red, 
pink, and yellow, or orange. Some of the 
specica of Spondylus, as the water-clam 
(Spondylua varius), form a series of chambers 
by secreting successive laycrs of nacreous 
shell at a distance from each other. The 
genus is included in the Ostraccan family of 
the SA recae Testacea, by Cuvier. he 
Spondyli are eaten like Oysters; and the 
form of their shells is gonerelly modified by 
the surface of the objects on which they grow. 
They are found in the Indian Ocean, the 
Mediterrancan, and on the American cuasts. 


SPONGE. (Spongia.) <A cellular fibrous 
tissue, or reticulated porous substance, found 
adhering to rocks, and produced by minute 
Polypi, — animals almost imperceptibly 
small,— which live in the aca. This tissue | 
is covered in its recent state with a kind of 
thin coat of animal jelly, eusceptible of a 
slight contraction or trembling on being 
touched — its only symptom of vitality. : 
After death this soft gelatinous matter dis- | 
appears, Every coast, from the Equator to 
the highest Polar regions, furnishes sume 
specics of Sponge; but they exist in much ' 
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ater abundance in warin Intitudes than 
n cold, and they attain also a much greater 
size. “There are certain forms of organiza- 
tiun.” observes Mr. Rymer Jones, “90 clorely 
allied to both the animal and the vegetable 
kingdom, that it is difficult to say precisely 
in which they ought to be included. Suc 
are the Sponges, which, although by com- | 
mon consent admitted into the animal series, 
will be found to be excluded, by almast 
every point of their structure, from all the 
definitions of an animal hitherto devised. 
What ix an animal? How are we to dis- | 
tinguish it as contrasted with a mineral or a 
vegetable?) The concise axiom of Linnaus 
upon this subject is well known, —‘ Stones 
grow ; vegetables grow and live; animals 
row. live, and feel.’ The capability of 
eeling, therefore, formed. in the opinion of 
Linnate, the great characteristic scparating 
the animal from the vegetable kingdom ; 
yet, in the class before us, no jndivation of 
sensation has been witnessed ; contact, huw- 
ever rude, excites no movement or contrac: | 
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no torture has ever elicited from them an 
intimation of suffering; they have been 
pinched with forceps, lacerated in all direc- 
tions, bored with hot irons, and attacked 
with the most energetic chemical stimull, 
without shrinking or exhibiting the remotest 
appearance of sensibility. On the other 
hand, in the vegetable world we have plants 
which a parently feel in this sense of the 
word, he sensitive plant, fur example, 
which droops its leaves upon the slightest 
touch, would have far greater claims tu be 
considered as being an animal than the 
sponges, of which we are speaking.” 

We have thought proper to intraduce the 
a Ai quotation, there being no point of 
dlapute In natural history which has been 
more often or more fiercely contested than 
the true nature of sponges. That the animal 
and vegetable organizations both terminate 
obscurely toward the inorganic structures of 
creation, and that in this approach to their 
common boundary they touch and melt into 
each other at more than one point, must be 
evident to all who have given the subject 
the slightest consideration ; and it cannot 
be wondered at that in this instance, where 
the lines of demarcation are so indistinct, 
different reasoners have come to different 
conclusions. Thus we find Dr. Johnston, 
who omita them in his work on British Zoo- 
phyta, asserting that they have no animal 
structure or individual organs, and exhibit 
no one function usually supposed to be cha- 
racteristic of the animal kingdom. “ Like 
vegetables,” he says, “ they are permanently 
fixed; like vegetables, they are non-irri- 
table ; their movements, like those of vege- 
tables, are extrinsical and involuntary ; their 
nutriment is elaborated in no appropriated 
divestive sac; and, like eryptugamous vege- 
tables or algw, they usually grow and ramify 
in fortns determined by local circumstances, 
and if they present some peculiarsitics in the 
mode of the imbibition of their food, and in 
their secretions, yet even in these they evince 
a nearer affinity to plants than to any ani- 
mal whatever.” 

We all know that the common Sponge is 
made up of horny, clastic fibres of great 
delicacy, united with cach other in every 
possible direction, eo as to form innume- 
rable canals, which traverse its substance in 
all directions; and to this structure it owes 
its useful properties, the resiliency of the 
fibres composing it makiug them, after com- 
wression, return toe their former state. But ; 
t in principally to the observations of Dr. 
Grant (which have been confirmed by other : 
naturalists) that we owe the elucidation of 
the real character of the spongy structure, 
and of its vital action. The dried sponge is | 
only the skeleton of the living animal: in 
ite original state, before It was withdrawn | 
from ita native element, every flament of 
ite substance was coated over with a thin ; 
film of glairy semiffuid matter, composed of , 
agyregated transparent globules, which was 
the living part of the spunge, secreting, as it 
extended Hteelf, the horny fibres which are 
lindedded in jt. When Sponges are ex- | 
amined in their living state and natural 
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water is seen to issue from the larger orifices 
or vents. This stream is made apparent by 
the movement of the minute particles con- 
tained in it, and by the disturbance of those 
which may be floating in the surrounding 
fluid. On the other hand, it is easily made 
apparent that water is as constantly being 
imbibed through the minute pores; and 
that, after traversing the smaller cavities of 
the spongy structure, it finds its way into 
the canals through which it is expelled. No 
cause has becn assigned for this movement, 
nor is it easy to assign any: no cilia have 
been discovered ; and the tissues are pos- 
sessed of so little contractility, that it is 
difficult to suppose the fluid propelled 
through the tubes by any mechanical influ- 
ence on their part. That the nutrition and 
growth of the Sponges depend on the water 
which enters the pores, and on the minute 
substances it helds in solution, appears evi- 
dent. And not only does this circulation of 
fluid answer the purposes of nutrition, but it 
is subservient also to the process of execre- 
tion. On watching the currents of water 
that issue from the vents, it is ubserved that 
minute flocculent particles are incessantly 
detached and carried out by them. “The. 
growth of the Sponge is thus provided for ; 
the living gelatinous matter continually ac- 
cumulates, and, as it spreads in every direc- | 
tion, secretes and deposits, in the form pecu- — 
liar to its species, the fibrous material and 
earthy spicula which characterize the ske- 
leton.”"” From this description of the struc- 
ture of a Sponge it will be apparent that all 
parts of the mass are similarly organized : 
& necessary consequence will be, that each 
part is able to carry on, independently of 
the rest. those functions needful for exist- 
ence. If, thercefure, a Sponge be mechani- 
cally divided into several picees, every por- 
thon becomes a distinct animal. 

“ The multiplication ot Sponges, however,” 
as is observed by the author before quoted, 
and to whose able work we again refer, “is 
effected in another manner, which is the 
ordinary mode of their reproduction, and 
forms a very interesting portion of their 
history. At certain seasons of the year, ifa | 
living Sponge be cut to pieces, the channels | 
in ite interior are found to have their walls | 
studded with ycHowish gelatinous granules, , 
developed in the living parenchyma which 
lines thern ; these granules are the gerins or , 
gemmules from which # future race will 
spring ; they seem to be furmed indifferently ; 
in all parts of the mags, sprouting as it were ° 
from the albumineus crust which coats the 
skeleton, without the appearance of any . 
oryans appropriated to their development. 
As they increase in size, they are fuund to 
project more and more into the canals which 
ramify through the Sponge, and to be pro- 
vided with an apparatus of locomouiion of a 
description which we shall frequently have 
occasion to mention. The gemmule assumes 
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‘an ovoid form, and a large portion of its 


surface becomes covered with innumerable 
vibrating hairs or cilia, as they are denomi- 
nated, which are of inconceivable minute- 
ness, vet individually capable of exercising 
which produce currents ; 
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in the surrounding fluid. As soun, there- 
fore, asa gemmule is sufficiently mature, it 
becomes detached from the nidus where it 
was formed, aud whirled salon 
suing streams which are expelled through 
the orifices of the parent, it cecapes 
into the water around. Instead, however, 
of falling to the bottom, as so apparently 
helpless a particle of jelly might be expected 
to do, the ceaseless vibration of the cilia 
upon its surface propels it rapidly along, 
until, being removed to a considerable dis- 
tance from its original, it attaches itself toa 
proper object, and, loving the locomotive 
cilia which it at first possessed, it becomes 
fixed and motionless, and developes within 
its *substance the skeleton peculiar to its 
epecies, exhibiting by degrecs the form of 
the individual from which it sprung." The 
uses to which the Sponges of commerce are 
applied are various aud well known. They 
are usually prepared before they come to 
the market, by being beaten and soaked in 
dilute muriatic acid, with a view to bleach 
them, and to dissolve any adherent portions 
Dr. George Johnston, 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, has published a 
work on the British Sponges, which is illus- 
trated with engraved figures of all the spe- 
cies. This admirable book is indispensalbly 
necessary to any one who would study the 
subject of this interesting and much disputed 
class of animals. 
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the figure 8, but the convolutions do not 
cross each other, the points of contact being 
united by a fine membrane. 


The Roskats Srooxsice (Platalea Aja- 
at) isa most clegant species, two feet three 
inches in length: the beak, six inches in 
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SPONGE-CRAB. (See Dromia.} paps parade lac at ig it : ane 
2 , parallel to the margin, i« of a grayish white 
SPOONBILE. (Platalea.) A genus of) and slightly transparent, showing the ramift- 


Grallatorial birds, of which the two best 


! cations of its blood-vesscls ; the forehead and 


known species are the White and the Ro- j throat are naked,and whitish. The plumage 
scate Spuonhill; the former appearing to be | js of a fine rose-colour, deepest on the wings : 
a general inhabitant of the Old Continent. | the tail coverts crimson : the legs gray ; the » 
and the latter of the New. In their general | claws dusky. It inhabits Guiana, Mexico, . 
structure and habils they ane allied to the » and other parts of America : and its habits 
Storks and Herons: but their beak, from are very similar to those of the white species. 
which their name is derived, is long, flat. ! Myr. Edwards, in his* Voyage up the Ama- 
and broad throughout its length, widening ; zon, alludes to thie apecies as being very 


we 
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and flattening more particularly at the end, 
sv as to form a round spatula-like disc. 


The Witter Sroosniiy ( Platalen leuco- 
rahasis about two feet six inches in length ; 
ite beak is eight inches and a half, and dusky. 
with several undulated transverse ridges of 
black, and the tip of an urange-yellow. The 
feathers at the back of the head form a beau- 
tiful crest, which is of a yelluwish eglour. 
The whole of the plumage is of a pure white. 
except the lower part of the neck, which is 
yeltowish buff: the naked space round the 
cyes and on the throat pale scllow: the 


; base of the latter part slightly Unged with 


. rufous. 


iv « “COURS srativ.c with the ; ; . 
of rivers and sea-cussts, migratit.¢ u the | oat, grind the food in their mandibles moved | 
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The Spoonbill frequents the borders 


Herons and Storks; but in Engtand it is 
now scarcely ever eecn. The nest is placed 
ona high tree near the ace-sile, where the 
female lays three or four white ergn, gene- 
rally marked with a few pale red epote: 


. during breeding-time this bird I very cla- 
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morouse. I¢ feeds upon amall fish, frogs, 
emails, and aquatic insects: the flech is high- 
coloured when dreeed, and is said to have 
the flavour of a goo. The trachea ia cu- 
riously furmned, having a double flexure, bike 
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_ abundant in that wildly magnificent region, | 


and as excelling (with the scarlet ibis, which 
he names with it) all the water-birds in gor- 
, scousness and delicate colouring. 
: roscate Spoonbills,” he adds,“ donot migrate, 
fas deo the ibises, being qnite conimon upon 
the whole coast, and sometimes being seen 
} far up the Amazon in summer. 
t roseate of their general colouring, with the 


“ The | 
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The delicate | 


t rich lustrous carmine of their shoulders and - 


: Dreast-tufts,as well ae the singular formation 
tof their bills, render them abjects of great 
i interest as well as beauty. They are scen 

fishing for shrimps and other small matters 


left exposed by the ebbing tide, and, as they 


| laterally. As well as the ibis, they are ex- 


| ceedingly shy at every svason except when 


} along the edges of the water. or in the mud ' 


1 
i 


{ breeding. They breed in the same placce . 


with the acarlet iblecs and wood ibises, and 
the nests of the three resemble cach other 
; in every respect but in size. The eggs of 


the Npoontill are from three to fuur, large, | 


white, and much spotted with brown.” 


BPRAT. (Clupess apratius.) Thie fish te 
su much allied tu the Herring in all pulnts 
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except in size, as to he frequently mistaken 
for ita young : its distinctive characters arc, 
however, sufficiently evident on examina 
thon. The chief difference consists in the 
abdomen, which in the Sprat is more strongly 
serrated; the back fin Is also placed further 
from the head than in the Herring, and the 
under juw is longer than the upper : the tail 
is deeply forked ; the scales are large, round, 
and deciduous ; the upper part of the head 
and back dark blue, with green reflections 
assing into silvery white on the sides and 
Ny. In length a full-sized Sprat measures 
six inches, and nearly an inch and a quarter 
indepth. These fish are taken in consider- 
able numbers on our coasts, particularly the 
southern and western; and though not so 
valuable as Herrings, thelr coming into the 
market in immense quantitics and at a very 
moderate price immediately after the Her- 
ring scaron is over, they prove very uscful as a 
cheap and agreeable food during the winter 
months, The fishing season begins early in 
November; and in dark, foggy nights, ex- 
pecially, large shoals are often taken. 
grent, indeed, is the supply occasionally, that 
tnany thousand tone are in some seasons sold 
to the Kentish hop-growers and farmers fur 
the express purpose of being used as manure. 


SPRINGBOK, or SPRINGBUCK. (Anti- 
lape Buchore.) Few Antelopes are more 
entitled to our notice than the graceful 
Springbok, whose name is derived from the 
extraordinary perpendicular leaps it makes 
when alarmed, or as it scours the plain. 
These animals are gregarious, and nothing 
is more remarkable than their habits of mi- 
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gration. The vast wilds in the interior of 

suth Africa, which they inhabit in almost 
incredible multitudes, are subject to seasons 
of such excessive drought that not a green 
leaf or a blade of grass is visible. When this 
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scene of barrenness occurs, myriads of Spring- , t 
“annulated portion of the thorax, are fur- 


bucks make their way towards the tertile 
cultivated distrieta, which they literally in- 


~~ on 


undate, to the great dismay of the colunict, 


who is compelled to drive his flocks and 
herd to a distant pasturage while the wort 
of desolation is going an. They continue in 


the neighbourhood of the Cape for two or | 
three menths; when the rriny season has) 


+ 
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set in they return in troopsof many thou- 
sands, covering the extensive plains for se- 
veral hours in their passage. But their mi- 
tions are not made with impunity : lions, 
yenas, and other beasts of prey make great 
havoe in their ranks; and the gun of the 
colonist is used with unerring aim. Several 
English travellers have witnessed and de- 
ecribed these extraordinary marches, among 
whom is Mr. Pringle, who says that he once 
passed through one of these migratory hordes, 
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near the Little Fish river, which whitened, | 
or rather speckled, the country as far as the : 


eye could reach ; and he estimates the num- 
hers at one time in view, at not less than 
25,000 or 30,000. The general colour of the 
Springbuck is a light yellowish brown ; the 


sides and belly divided by a broad band of | 


chestnut, which runs down part of the shoul- 
ders: the upper part of the tail is white, 
the lower black ; and from the tail seme 
way up the back is a stripe of white, ex- 
pansible at pleasure. When taken young 
the Springbuck is easily tamed, and displays 
the contident sportivences of a goat. 


SQUAI.US: SQUALID. A genusand 
family of cartilaginous voracivus fishes. (See 
Suanrk.] 


SQUATINA. (See ANGEL-FISH.] 


SQUILLA; or MANTIS CRABS, A genus 
of Crustacea, belonging to the order Stoma- 
poda,  Tts enrapace only covers the anterior 
half of the thorax ; the hinder being formed 
of rings like those of the abdomen. It is 
provided with enormous claws, terminatin 
in a sharp hook; the fast joint furnishe 
with six sharp projecting spines, and the 
preceding joint with three, and so hollowed 
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aa to render this claw a most efficient in- 
atrument of prehension ; bearing a consider- 
able resemblance tu the fore legs of the or- 
thopterous genus Vantes: hence the mure 
popular name applied to the species of this 
genus, The other fout-jaws, and the three 
nuterior pairs of thoracic members, share 
in this conformation, and serve to hold the 
prey against the mouth. The three pos- 
terior pairs of legs, which are attached to the 


nivhed with a brush inetead of a hook at their 
extremities, and more rosemble the abdomi- 
nal swiniming-legs. The tail is expanded 
inte a broad fin. y the nature of its confur- 
mation we see that this animal is adapted both 
for svizing und holding its prey. as well as 
for swihomiing, but not at all for walking. 
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SQUIRREL. (Scturws.) <A genus of Ro- 
i} dent mammalia, characterized by the lower 
! Inoisors being very compressed, and the tail 
' long and bushy. From this latter member 
| being turned over its back when the animal 
, is in a state of rest, the genus has derived its 
! scientific name, sciurus (skia, a shade, and 
oura, a tail), of which the English is only 
a corruption. The fore feet have four toes, 
with atrace of an anterior thumb ; the hinder 
feet have five distinct toes: there are four 
molars to cach jaw, and a very small addi- 
tiunal one in front, which soon falls. The 
| head is large, the eyes prominent: pf are 
active anlinals, ascending trees with facility. 
Their yrs and extreme neatness com- 
{ bined with their light and graceful motions 
i have made them general favourites. 
i 
i 
\ 
j 





The Commoy Sqvizrer (Sciurus vulgaris) 
' is completely furmed fur an arbureal life; 
: and its tail is extremely long, beautiful, 
‘and spreading. Its general length from 
' the nose to the tip of the tail is about fifteen 


inches. The ears are terminated hy long 
tufts of hair; the colour of the head, body, 
‘ tail, and legs, is a bright reddish brown ; 
. the belly and breast are white; the cyes 
. Jarge, black, and sparkling; the fore feet 
. strong, sharp, and well adapted to hold its: 
‘foud ; the legs short and muscular; the; 
t toes long; and the nails sharp and strong. ; 
The upper lip is cleft; the fur short and | 
silky: there are four molar tecth on each 

side of the lower jaw, and five in the upper, | 


the first of which is only a small tubercle ; 

. end the incisors are twu in cach jaw. When ;: 
on the ground, they move by successive 
leaps, with the tail extended and undu- ! 
lating; when vitting. the tail is clevated | 
over their backs like a plume ; but the forest 
is their home, and they display wunderful 
agility in leaping froin bough to bough. , 
The Squirrel lives upon nuts, acorns, beech- | 

mast, the bark of young trees, Icaf-buds, and ' 

' tender shoots. Like the hare and rabbit, it 

nercliv sits on its hinder legs, using its 
ore paws to convey its food tu the mouth. 
Jt is most provident in laying up its winter 
stores, nut merely in one place of satety, but 
in several hules of trees, in the immediste 
neighbourhood of its vwn retreat ; and there 
vast magazines of nuts and acerns are to be 
found in that dreary season when the trees 
are divested buth of their fruits and foliage. 
The Squirrel's nest is constructed with great 
art, uf mod, twizs, and dry leaves, curiously 
interlaced, and usually placed cither in the 
hullow of a tree. or in the fork between two 
branches, where it is well defended from 
the weather, and can be least casily dis- 
covered. Here. gencrally in May or June, 

_ the Uitte animal brings forth its young, the 
young family rarely consisting uf mure than 
‘cour or five. The Squirrel never appears in 
the open fields, but keeps among the tallest 

| trees, and svuids as much as possible the 

habitations of men. It is so extremely vi- 

¢, that ifthe tree in which it resides be 
only touched at the bottom, it Instantly 
takes the alarm, quits its nest. leaps tw an- 
other and another tree, and Ghus travels on 

C42) it fides btsedt am perfect security ; and it 
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returns to its home by sirailar arboreal 
unattainable by any other quadruped. 


paths, 
“heir 
agility is such that it is a very difficult thing 


to shoot a Squirrel in motion. “ They have 
been seen, when hard pressed, and when the 
distance to the next tree has been beyond 
their most extravagant leaps, to throw them- 
selves off, epreading ab: their limbs so as 
to make their body as parachute-like as 
possible to break their fall; and on reaching 
the ground without harm, bound along for 
the few intervening paces, and ascend the 
tree with a celerity almost too quick for the 
eye to follow.” The Common Squirrel in- 
habits Europe, North America, and the 
northern and temperate parts of Asia. In 
Sweden and Lapland the colour changes to 
grey in the winter season; in Siberia it is 
often scen entirely white: and even in this 
country some slight variation in the colour 
iy observable ; sometimes, indeed, it is found 
with the tail milk-white, all the other parts 
being of the colour. When in cap- 
tivity the Squirrel may be said to be always 
in motion. 


The Grer Sovrener(Scinrus Carolinensis) 

is etd a common in North America, - 
n oak, hickory, and chestnut 

forests. Formerly it was so abundant in | 
many districta as to become a scourge to the 
inhabitants. Its colour is usually a fine 
bluish-gray, mixed with a slight tinge of 
orange, and the tai) is edged with white. It 
ie a small species, remarkable fur its beauty 
aud activity, and when kept in confinement 

is cxcevdingly playful and mischievous. } 


The Fox Squirrer (Sciurus vulpinus) is 
a large species, and inhabits, exclusively, the 
pine forests of che Southern States of Ame- 
rica. The body is fourteen inches in length, 
and the tail sixteen. The coluur is gray and 
black, or inuttled. 


The Car Sgrinner (Sciurus cinereus) is 
distinguished by the luencsa of the texture 
of itstur. The length of the body is twelve 
inches, and of the tail fourteen : the colour 
cinereous above, and white beneath : the tail 
is le«s distichous than in the others, and 
striped with black. It has four mulur teeth 
only on each side of the upper jaw. 


The Rep Sgvirrer, or Hrpsox'sa Bay 
Squinnen.cseciurus Hudsouius), isa beautiful 
species, inhabiting the pine-forests of Hud- 
son's Bay and the Northern States of Ame- 
rica. It is marked along the middle of the - 
back with a ferruginous Line from head to 
tail; the sides are paler; and the belly is of 
a pole ash-colour, mottled with black. The 
tail, which Is neither so long nor so bushy as. 
that of the common kind, is of a ferrugloous 
colour, barred with black ; and towards the « 
tip haa a broad belt of the same colour. Tn j 
size it iseomewhat leas than the Eurupean | 
Squirrel. 

The Barnany Squinuer. (Sriurvs getu- 
lua.) This tana native of Barbary and other 
varts of Africa, living usually in palin trees. 

t has full black eyes, with white orbits; 
the hearl, feet, body, and tall are cinerevus, 
inclining to red; the sides are luagitudinally 


—— 
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marked with two white stripes ; the belly is 
white ; and the tail, which is bushy, is regu- 
larly marked with shades of black. It is 
about the size of the common Squirrel. 


The Patm SquinreLt. (Sciurus palma- 
rum.) This species has acquired its name 
from its being commonly seen frisking ubout 
paim trees in the East Indies. It princi- 


pally feeds on fruit, and is said to be very 
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PALM SQUIRIRD -- (4020 RUS FALMAIOM.) 
fond of the palm wine, which is extracted 
fromm the cocoa trees. The female lays her 
young in the holes of old walls. This spe- 

| cies is not unfrequently bruught alive to this 

| country. 


The Prarxtain Squirren. (Seturua bili- 
vcatus.) This pretty specica is a native of 
Java, and is constantly kept by the Javanese 
asapet. One which Mr. Adains obtained 
when visiting that country in the Samarang, 
he describes as “an amusing little animal, 
' full of frolic, and as playful asa kitten. He 
’ never carried his tail over his back, like the 
greater number of his consimilars, but would 
trail it gracefully along the ground. When 
augry, he would dilate this ornamental ap- 
yendage, and bristle up the hairs, like an 
rritated cat. His natural cry was « weak 
, chirping sound, but when teazed beyond his 
xowers of endurance, he would make a sharp, 
ow, and prasionate noise. He seemed to 
court caresses, and would reccive them with 
pleasure. His foud consisted of bananas and 
' encom nuts, Which he would usually nibble 
! like a rat, though sometimes he would place 
it between his paws. He was a remarkably 
' cleanly little creature, continually dressin 
, his fur inthe manner of the Feline. When 
he slept. he rolled himself up like the dor- 





, every object within his reach.” 
STAG, (See Deer, Rep.) 
STAG-BEETLE. In the article Lecaxvs 


scription uf the most commeou genus of the 
Stay-beetle. We may here refer our readers 
te two or three of the most remarkable ge- 
nera of exvtic Lucanida. Tn Australia we 
find the genus Lamprima, in which the pre- 
valent coluuring is metallic green ; 
mandibles are short, and clothed with hairs 
on the inside. In New Zealand occurs the 
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' mandibles are very short. Another curious 
! genus allied to this is Spheaognathus,a native - 
mons, with his tail encircling his body. | of Columbia. 
Always active and blithe, he would seme- | 
times perform feats of extraordinary agility, : A genns and family of 
bounding to great distances, and clinging tv | They have in generghi 





we have entered at some length on a de- ‘ but still covering the wings, 
iwhich are of ordinary size. 


the | pus: vlens,a large and cha- 
i racteristic species of the fa- 
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Phohdotus, in which the body is covered 
with scales. On the island of Chilot the 
truly remarkable genus Chiasognathus occurs, 
in the male of which the mandibles are 
longer than the body, bent down towards 
the tip, where they are reflexed ; on their 
under side, at the base, there is a long horn. 
Our figure will illustrate the furin of this 
curious insect better than the longest de-~ 
scription ; that with the long jaws shows the 
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male, while the figure of the thorax and head 
represent thusc of the female, in which the 
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flat, strong muy 
teuns short, tbe “gages 

broad aa the ab@a® 
elytra truncate at the tip, 


_—s 


The species are usually found 
under dead leaves, stones, 
dung, &ce. Our figure repre- 
sents the Stapiylinus (Ocy- 


mily, which is very common 


genus Dendrublar, which at first sight re- ; in this country. and by many 
sembles s small species of Dynastes, In | known familiarly as the SrTaAPTyYOINGS 
j South America we meet with the genus | Devir'’s Coach Horse. CLENS, 
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Dr. Erichson, of Berlin, has published, in 
one volume, a Monograph of all the especies 
of this extensive family : Great Britain pos- 
sesecs many differcnut genera and spccies of 
the group. 
STARLING. (Sturnus.) A genus of 
Passerine binis, having the benk compressed, 
cularly towards the point, which ia 
lunt and nail-like. Of these, the best 
known species is the Common STARLING 
(Sturnux valparis), which ie about the size 
of the blackbird: the hill ie straight, sharp- 
tage and of a yellowish brown; in old 
irds deep yellow : the whole plumage dark, 
glossed with green, blue, purple, and copper, 
each feather being marked at the end with a 
pale yellow spot: the wing-coverts are edged 
‘ with yellowish-brown : the quill and tail- 
‘ feathers dweky, with light edges: the legs 
, are reddish brown. The Starling is an in- 
habitant of almost every climate ; and as it 
Is a familiar bird, and easily trained in a 
state of captivity, its habite have been 
more nently obverved than those of most 
‘ other birds. They make an artless nest in 
hollow treea, the caves of old houses, towers, 
and cliffs overhanging the sea. In the au- 
tumn they flv in vast flocke, and may be 
known at a great distance by their whirling 
mode of flight. Su attached are they to 
society, that they not only join those of their 
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and are frequently secn in company with 
Redwings, Ficldfarcs. Juckdaws,&c. Thvir 
principal food consists of worms, snails, and 
caterpillars; they also eat various kinds of 
etain,. secds, and berries: are said to be par- 
ticularly fond of cherries ; and are accused 
of breaking and sucking the exgs of other 
birds. They are very docile in confinement, 
and may be ea-ily Caught to repeat short 
phrases, or whistle tunes, with great exact- 
ness, -— their powers of imitation being cun- 
aide rabie. 
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» “°F . scaeling shall always have nv friend 
ino. '-.¥0 that genuine defender of the 


feast. cel swe, Charles Waterton, Eng. “1 
adm os tc ite tine shape and lovely plu- 
mage: To protect at for ite wild and varied 
woe oat! fF defend it for ites Innocence " 
“Ther is not a bird fn all Great Britain 
more hacmiess than the Starling: etill it has 
to suffer pereerution, sud feta often dunmed 
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own species, but also birds of a different kind, 5 
variety and intricacy of the evolutions they | 
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wantonness or error. The farmer complains 
that it sucks his pigeons’ eggs, and, when 
the gunner and his assembled party wish to 
try their new percussion cap, the keeper is 
ordered to close the holes of entrance into 
the dovecot overnight ; and the next morn- 
ing three or four dozen of Starlinga are cap- 
tured to he shot ; while the keeper, that slave 
of Nimrod, receives thanks, and often a boon, 
from the eurruunding sportamen, for having 
freed the dovecot from such a pert. Alas! 
these poor Starlings had merely resorted to 
it for shelter and protectlun, and were tu no 
way responsible for the fragments of egg- 
ethells which were strewed upon the fluor. 
These fragmente were the work of deep- 
designlng naves,and not of the harmicsa 
starling. The rat and the weasel were the 
real dest) crs 3 but they had done the deed 
of mischief in the dark, unseen and unsus- 
pected ; while the stranger Starlings were 
taken, condemned, and executed, for having 
been found in a place built for other tenants 
ofa more profitable description.” 

We take leave also to add a few lines re- 
specting this bird from the ‘Journal ofa Na- 
turalist.” “They vastly delight, in a bright 
autumnal morning, to sit basking and preen- 
ing themselves on the summit of a tree, 
chattering all together in a low song like 
note. There is eomething singularly curiaus 
and mysterious in the conduct of these birds ° 
previous to their nightly retirement, by the 


execute at that time. They will form them- 


{ selves, perhaps, into a triangle, then shoot 


| inte a long, pear-shaped figure, expand like 
a sheet, wheel into a boll, as Pliuy observes, 
reach individual etciving to get into the 
centre, &e., with a promptitude more like 
parade movements than the actions of birds, 
As the breeding season advances, these pro- 
digious flights divide, and finally separate 
into pairs, and form their summer -cttle- 
ments; but probably the vast budy of them | 
leaves the kingdom.” | 
A second species ia found in the south of , 
Europe, and is distinguished from the former ; 
by its uniforms colour, wanting the whitish , 
spits, and having the feathers Jonger and . 
more pointed. ‘This ia the Sturnus unicolor. | 


STAUROPUS. A genusof nocturnal Le- 
pidoptera, containing the 


Strarhorvs Fact or Lorster Mote. | 
This Moth is found in various pacts | 
of the south of England, but is compara- | 
tively rarc. It varies fium two inches and | 
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® quarter to three Inches jn expanse: ite 


to ace ite putters thinned by the hanml uf | calunr asall grayish-brown, with the fure- 
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wings varied towards the base and hind 
margin with reddish; the base is pale, suc- 
ceeded by a broad dark bar, with several 
paler patches occupying the middle of the 
wing, fallowed by a waved and toothed pale 
stripe. The apical portion of the wing is 
paler, with a row of small black sub-margi- 
nal dots, preceded on the costa by a luteous 
stripe: the hind wings are brown, with an 
angulated pale stripe running from the outer 
margin half-way across the middle of the 
wings. The Caterpillar is rusty gray, or 








CALFRUPITTAS OF LOLSTFR MOTIT, 
(NbAT RO PAGT) 





| fawn colour: the cocoon is closely woven, 
and more resembles silver paper than any 
other material. ‘The perfect insect appears 
‘fn June and July, and the catespillar in 
the autumn. It feeds on the hazel, alder, 
slue, &e. 


STEENBOK. (Antilope tragulus.) Few 
of the Antelope tribe are more graceful than ! 
the Steenbok. Its body is well made and 
compact ; its legs long and slender ; its head | 
sinall and well formed ; and its tail scarcely | 
perceptible. The length of this animal is | 
about three feet six inches, and the height at ! 
the shoulder under twenty inches. The | 
upper parts of the body are of a reddich- 
fawn colour; the hair on shoulders, back, | 
and sides appearing to be tipped with a 
silvery hue: the nose and Jegs are dark 
brown; the breast, belly, and inner parts of | 
the limbs white : but what most conspicu- I 
| ously marks this species isa black line which | 

passes from the rvot of each horn backwards, ° 
} uniting between the ears, and furming an ; 
} obtuse angle. The horns are smooth, po- | 
ij lished, and finely pointed ; the cars very — 
long and broad. It inhabits the stony plains 
| and rocky hills of South Africa ; is parti- 

cularly shy,and runs with remarkable ew itt- 
| ness. It is much hunted un acvount of the 
| delicacy of ite fesh, which is usteeaned ex- 
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cellent venison. 


i 

| 

STELLERIDA. An order of Radiata, of | 
which the dsterias, or Star-fieh may be 
iLsee AsT£nIAS.} 
MA 
i 


!  STELLIo. 
rlans belongiug to the Iguana family. The 
are characterized chicfy by having the tall 
eucirvled with rings of large ecales that are 
often spinous. 


STERLET. (lectpenser rutheuns.) The 
smallest species of Sturgeon, being from two - 
to three feet in length: it ix found in the | 
Valga and some other Russian rivers, anid is 
considered a great delicacy. The caviar 


. taken as the type. 
The naine of a genua of Sau- 
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{that one uccasionally rips up and kills the 
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made from this fish is confined almost ex: 


clusively to the use of the royal table. 


STICKLEBACK. ((Gasterosteus.) A ge- 
nus of gps ag sint d ogy fishes, comprising 
several species, which differ principally in 
their number of spines, and are named ac 
cordingly. The Turer-srinep STICKLE- 
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THUREFE-BSPINY)!) RBTICKLEBACK, 
(SAHIKIONI EUS ACE LEATUB,) 


BACK (Gaaterosteus aculeatus) ‘a found in 
almost every river, brook, and pond. I¢ 
seldom grows to the length of two inches 
and a half: the eyes are large; the belly is 
prominent ; the body near the tail is square; 
and the sides are covered with large bon 

plates, placed transversely. On the bac 

there are three sharp spines, capable of ele- 
vation or depression at pleasure ; the dorsal 
fin is placed near the tail; the pectoral fins 
are broad; the ventral spine triangular at 
the base ; and a smal! fold of skin forms a 
horizontal crest on each side of the tail. 
The colour of the back is green : the cheeks, 
sides, and belly silvery white ; but in some 
the lower jaw and belly are of a bright 
crimson. These fishes are sometimes so 
plentiful in the fens of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridge-hire as to be collected and used 
for muanuring the land in their vicinity. 
The mules are exceedingly pugnacious, and 
they use their spines with such fatal effect, 



























other. 


The other species deserving mention is 
the FirqtkeEN-spineb STICKLERACK ( Gaste- 
restous spinachia), Which is of a more elon- 
gated form than the others, and is common 
around our coast, and in the Baltic ; seldom, 
however, ascending rivers. Though less 
active than its brethren of the fresh water, it 
is wearcely Jess voracious, devouring the fry 
of other fishes, crustaceans, &c. It keeps | 
near rocks and stones covered with sea- | 
weeds, among which it takes refuge on any 
alarm: but is very puynacious, and seldom { 
loses ahy opportunity that presents itself of | 
Aisplasing its natural ferecity. It spawns 
in spring, and the young. jess than half an i 
inch long, are seen in con-iderable numbers 
in summer at the margin of the sea. 

Tt has been sntisfactorily ascertained that 
this species of Stickleback constructs a nest 
wherein to deposit its spawn, and guards it 
with watclital e&re dl the young fry make 
their appearanes. Fn our article “ Fisnes 
acircunmistantial account of this fact, as given 
by Mr. Couch, appears ; and in the * Trans- 
actions of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club‘ the fact is further confirmed by Mr. 
Vunean ani the Rev. Mr. Turnbull. They 
vay, These nests are to be found in spring and 
summer, on several parta of our coasts, in 
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: Yoeky and weedy pools between tide-marks. 
They are about eight inches in length, and 
of an clliptical form or pear-shaped, formed 
by matting together the branches of some 
common acne, as, for example, the fucus 
nodoaus, with various conferva, alvx, the 
smaller Floridem, and corallines. These 
are all tied together in one confiued compact 
masa, by means of a thread run through, 
and around, and amongst them in every 
conevivable direction. The thread is of 
great length, as fine as ordinary silk, tough, 
and somewhat elastic ; whitish and formed 
of some albuminous secretion. It ix evi- 
dent that the fish must first deposit its 
spawn amid the growing fucus, and after- 
wards gather its branches together around 
the eggs, weaving and incorporating at 
the came time all the rubbish that is lying 
or floating aronnd the nucleus. They were 
narrowly watched for some weeks, and 
it was observed that the same fish was 
always in attendance upon its own nest. 
During the time of hope ond expectation, 
they become feariess, and will allow them- 
evives to be taken up by the hand repeatedly. 
There can be no duubt that their object in 
| Femaining near the nest is to guard it against 
the attacks of such animals as might feel 
inclined to prey upon its cuntents. 


STILIFER. A genus of Molluscous ani- 
mals, one of which was discovered by Arthur 
Adams, Esq... of H M.S. Samarang, living 
on the budy of a startish (Asterioxyon the 
enact of Borneo. It has two elongate subu- 
late tentacles, with the eyes sessile near the 
outer side of their base. and a small rounded 
head. ‘The mantle is entirely enclosed and 
covered by the thin ehell, and the foot is 
marrow, slender, very much produced bevond 
the head in front, and scarcely extended at 
all Bchind, 


STIPITURUS, or Sort-rairep  Fry- 
CATCHER. (Sipiturus moalachurus.) This 
curious species of bird inhabits Austratia. 
The twak, which is dark brown, is furnished 
‘with strong bristles: the general colour of 

the plumage is ferrugineus. but the feathers 

of the upper parts of the body and wings 
are streaked down the middle with brawnish 
tlack : over the cyes, arising at the base of 
the beak, is a pale Live streak ; throat and 
fore partof the neck of the same blue colour: 
_the feathers of the rump are seft, long, 
aud sitkhy ; wings short. nearly reaching to 
the baw of the tail, which is upwards uf 
_ four inches long; the shafts very slender 
and black, the webs on each side consist- 
ing of minute «lender hativ black fils- 
tents, placed at distaneys, and di-Ginet fran 
each other, as in the feathers of the Cas- 
‘wowary. It is fond of marchy places, 
“aphounding with lung grass aml rushes. 
} Wheo disturbed, ite flight le very short, 
{ fiat it runs on the ground with great ewift- 
| Hews. 
t 
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STOAT, “See Exwixr.? 


&TILT, or STILT PLOVER. 
A genus of wading birds. remack- 
ab. for the extreme length and elenderness 
of thetr legs, and fur Une peculiar form of the 
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dill, which {s round, slender, and pointed. 
Stilts, thongh not numeroua, are found in 
every quarter of the globe ; the species which 
occasionally visite pngland and Western 
Rurope being spread throughout Asia and 
Africa — two others being met with in Ame- 
rica, and one in Australia. The European 
species is white, with a black calotte and 
mantle, and red legs. They are destitute ofa 
hind toe, and their long legs are so feeble as 
to render walking a painful effort to them ; 
but they fly with great swiftness, and swim 
well. They frequent marshes, shallow lakes, 
&c.; and feed upon minute shell-fish, insects, 
crustacean, ke. In constructing thelr neats, 
six or cight pairs of birde unite to build a 
platform, by which the nests may be ruieed 
above the middle of the water. (Sce His an- 
TOFUS,) 

STOCK-DOVE,. (Columba anaa.) From 
the Stock-dove, or common Witp Proroy, 
moat of the Leautiful varfetics of the Cu- 
| lumbiche, which in a state of domestication 
! are dependent upon man, derive their origin: 
thenee the name Stock-dove. It is fourteen 
finches in length ; the bill fe pale red ; the 
i head, neck, and upper part of the back are 
! of a deep bluish gray, reflected on the sides of 

the neck with glossy green and gold ; breast 

pale reddish purple : the lower part of the 
> back and the rump light gray or ash, as are 
| aleo the belly. thighs, and under tail-coverts; 
; the primary quill feathers are dusky, edged 
| with white, the others gray, marked with 
‘ two black epots on the exterior webs, forming 
two bars acruss each wing: tail ash-gray, 
tipped with black: legeand feet red ; claws 
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“hlack. Such are the colours of a Pigeon in. 
' state of nature; but the pigeon-tancicr’s | 


art has been carried so far as tu produce an 
“almost endless varicty of tints among the 
; Various dumestivated species. Wild Vizcous 
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are «aid to migrate in large flocks into 
England at the approach of winter, from the 
nerthern regions, ans retarn duthe spring: 


“many af them, however, remain in ails | 


Pecountry,onty changing Cheir quarters. They 


built dn the hotluwe of decayed trees, and | 


usually have two broode in the scar; but in 
& state of coinestication they generally breed 
, every month; and aithough they only iny 

twoogys ata tine, Hf all were oufferesd to Hye 
, thels increase ins few years would becume 
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! or Norfolk Plover, and belunss to the order 
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enormous. The male and female perform 


the office of incubation by turns, and feed 
their young by casting up the ppoyeiens 
which they have treasured up in their capa- 
clouscrop. At first the young are served with 
food conalderably maccrated ; but as the 
grow older, the parents gradually diminis. 
the trouble of preparing it; and at length send 
forth the young birds to provide fur them- 
selves. However, when they have plenty of 
provisions, it is not uncommon to sce young 
onca almost fit for flight, and eggs hatching 
at the same time in the identical nest. 


STOMAPODA. An order of the class 
Crustacea, all the species of which are ma- 
rine, and the largest only found in tropical 
climates. In many of the animals compusing 
this Order the feet approach the mouth. The 
general form of the body bears considcrable 
resemblance to that of the Crayfish and its 
allies ; the abdomen hele inuch prolonged, 
the tail-fin much expanded laterally, and 
the appendages bencath the abdomen being 
developed amd used as fin-feet. As they in= 
habit the deep parts of the sea, their habits 
are not well known, but they are supposed 
to be voracious. (See Sguitra, and Orusste st 
Sutesagy. J 


STOMATIA. A genus of Mollusca, the 
shells of which ere auriform, but distin- 
guished from Jaliotis by heing destitute of 
the serics of holes; mouth large, oblong, 
interior pearly. They are found in the East 
Indian seas, and in those of Australia. 


STONECHAT. (Saricvola rubivola.) This 
bird, which belongs to the same family as the 
Robin Red-breast, is neurly five inches in 
length ; and is chiefly found on wild heaths 
and commons, where it feeds on small worms 
and all kinds of inacets. The Lillis black; the 
head, neck, and thrust black, faintly mixed 
with brown; on cach side of the neck, imme- 
diately above the wings. there is a large white 
spot; the back and wing-coverts are of a fine 
velvet black, edged with brown ; the quills 
next the body are white a8 the bottom, furim- 
ing aspot of that colour on the wings; the 
breast isabright bay . the rump white ; tail 
and legs black, This solitary bird builds at the 
route of bushes, or underneath stones, care- 
fully concealing the entrance of the nest, 


‘ and using a Variety of arts to prevent any 
f one frum tracing it te its retreat. 
! must continually on the wing, flying from 
“ bush to bush, and resting but tur a few 
, seconds at a time. 
i been thought ta resemble the clicking uf two 
: stones together, which enreutstance has been 
> given as the origin of its naine. 


It is al- 


The sound of if* note has 


STONE CURLEW.  (ldicnemus erejn- 
This bird is also called the Whistling 


Grallatores, Tin larger than the Woodcuck, 
the expansion of the wings being Uhree feet. 
It has a straight bill, two inches lung, black 
tewarde the bare, and yellow at the tip. 
Under cach of the eyes there is a bare space, 
of a yellowdah green : the breast and thighs 
are a yellowish white; the middle of the 
back, the head, and the neck are black, 
edged with a reddish ash-colour ; on the 
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quili-feathera there are transverse white 
spots ; and some of the wing-feathers, which 
are tipped with white, appear beautifully 
mottled. The tail is about six inches long, 
and variegated like the wings; the legs are 
long and yellowish ; the claws small and 
black. This bird has no hind toe, and those 
before are united by a small membrane. It 
is a native of several English counties, par- 
ticularly Norfolk. It is rapid on foot, and 
powerful in flight, which it executes in wide 
circles ; and it is remarkable for its piercing 
shrill note, which it sends forth in the even- 
ing. It lays two eggs of a dirty white, marked 
with spots and streaks of a deep reddish 
colour; feeds on slugs, worms, and cater- 
pillars ; and its flesh, when young, is con- 
sidered delicious. 

White of Selborne observes in a letter to 
Pennant,“ I wonder that the Stone Curlew, 
Charadrius Udicnemua, should be mentioned 
by writeraasa rare kind: it abounds in ali 
the cainpaign partes of Hampshire and Sussex, 
and breeds, I think, all the summer, having 
young ones, I know, very late in the autumn. 
Already (March (4.) they begin clamouring 
in the evening. They cannot, I think, wit 
any propricty, be called, as they are by Mr. 
Ray, ‘circa aquas versantes ;' for with us, 
by day at least, they haunt only the most 
dry, open, upland fields and sheep-walks, 
far removed from water: what they may do 
in the night I cannot say. Worms are their 
usual fuod, but they also eat toads and frogs. | 
It love its eggs, usually two, never mure | 
than three, on the bare ground, without any ° 
nest, in the field ; 6o that the countryman, - 
in stirring his fallows, often destroys them. 
The young run immediately from the egg, 
like partridges, &c., and are withdrawn to 
some flinty ficld by the dam, where they | 
skulk among the stones, which are their best 
security ; for their feathers are so exactly of 
the colour of our gray-spotted flints, that the 
Most exact ob-erver, unless he catches the eve | 
of the young bird, may be cluded. . . . Auic- . 
nemus is & Most apt and expressive name fur 
them, since their legs seem swollen like those ' 
of a gouty nap. After harveat I have shot 
thein before the puinters in turnip-fields.” 
This bird appears to be pretty generally dis- 
tributed throughout Eurupe , in the seuth of 
France and in Italy it is abundant: and in 
many parts, ag in Britain and Germany, 
it is migratory ; but it is seldum met with 
in the northern counties of England, and 
seureely ever in Scotland. 


STORK. (Ciconia.) A genus of large 
Gralatorial birds. In most countries Storks 
ure held in great esteem by the inhabit- 
ants, as they tend to prevent the increase 
uf nuxious vermin by destroying great 
numbers, all the species being extremely 
voracious. They reside in marshy places, 
where their chief foud (reptiles, worms, and 
ingects) is found ; and they migrate in large 
flocks to immense distances, returning regu- 
larly to their former habitations. They have 
i voice, but produce a clattcring with their 
tIntls, by striking the mandibles together. 
Among the aucienta, te kill them was con- 
sidvred a crime, which, in some places, was 
7 “ cote Nee ee ne emmmmnammamenand 
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punished even with death; and, like the 
Ibis, this bird became the object of worship. 
The Stork is remarkable for its great affection 
towards its young, but more especiully for 
its attention to its parents in old age. 

The WuiTeE SrorK (Ciconia alba) is 
upwards of three fect six inches long. The 
head, the neck, and the whole of the body 
are of a pure white ; the scapulars and wings 
black : the bill, seven inches in length, is of 
@ fine red colour; and the legs and bare part 








WHILE BTORK —(CITCONTA ALBA.) 


of the thighs are also red. The neck is long 
and arched ; and the feathers near the breast 
are longand pendulous. The Stork inhabits 
various parts of the temperate regions of 
the Old Continent, though it rarely visits 
England. The nest is made of dry sticks, 
twigs, and aquatic plants, sometimes on large 
trees, or the summits of high rocky cliffs: 
this, however, says Bewick, seldom happens, 
for the Stork prefers the neighbourhood of 
populous places, where it finds protection 
from the inhabitants; who, for ages, have 
regarded both the bird and its nest as sacred, 
and commonly pluce boxes for them on the 
tops of the houses wherein to make their 
nests; to Which they return, after the most 
distant journeys, und every Stork takes pos- 
session of his own box. When these are not 
provided for them, they build on the tops of 
chimneys, steeples, and lofty ruins. The 
Stork lays from two to four egga, the size 
and colour of those of a goose, and the male 
and female sit by turns. They ure singularly 
attentive to their young, both together never 
quitting the nest, but each by turns bringing 
provisions for them. Their food consists of 
serpents, lizards, frogs, small fish, &c. In 
their migrations these birds avoid the ex- 
tremes of heat and culd; never being seen 
in summer farther north than Russia or 
Sweden, nor in winter farther south than 
Egypt, where it is constantly seen during 
that season. Befure they take their depar- 
ture they assemble in large flocks, makin 
a clattering noise, and appearing to be 
bustle and consultation ; but when they are 
actually about to leave, the whole body be- 
come ailent, and move at once, generally in 
the night. The ficsh of this bird is very 
rank, and not fit for food. 
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The Brack Stork. (Ciconia nigra.) This 


species is not so large as the preeeding, being 
about three feet in length. Its head, neck, 
the whole of the upper parts of its body, 
wings, and tail are dusky, with green and 
purple hues; the under parta of the breast 
and belly are pure white ; the beak, the 
naked skin about the eyes, and throat, are 
deep red ; as also are the legs. The Black 
Stork inhabits many parts of Europe, but is 
not so common as the white. It is said to 
be a solitary bird, frequenting the most se- 
questered places to breed ; it builds on trees, 
laying two or three eggs, of a dull white, 
shaded with green, and slightly marked with 
brown spots. Like the White Stork, its 
flesh is wholly unfit for food. 


The AMERICAN Stork. (Ciconia magu- 
ari.) There is little difference in size be- 
tween this species and the common White 
Stork : the head, neck, buck, tail, aud all 
the under parts of the body are of a pure 
white: the feathers at the base of the neck 
are long and pendent ; the wings and upper 
tail-coverts are dusky, glossed with green ; 
a large naked apace on the upper part of the 
throat, which is capable of dilatation, is of a 
fine vermillion hue, as is also the skin which 
surrounds the eyes. The beak is greenish- 

ellow ; the feet red, and the claws brown. 

‘his bird inhabits various parts of America, 
and is said to be pood food. 


STRNATIOMID. A family of Dipterous 
insects, which in the perfect state are gene- 
rally found, in damp situations, upon flowers, 

| sucking their sweets. They are mostly 
| rettily coloured, und some of the species 
| have beautiful metallic tints. The larva 
of some are aquatic, whilst others are found 
under ground, in dung, or the rotten detritus 
| of wood ; but they all agree in retaining the 
| larva skin in its original fourm during their 
existence in the pupa state. 


STORMY PETREL. (See Perret.) 


STREPSIPTERA. The name given by 
| Kirby to an order of insects (consisting only 
| of a single family, Stylopidie) which possess 

rudimental clytra in the form of linear and 
; spirally twisted scales. The = Pip com- 
' posing this order are all of smal)l size, none 
! of them reaching a quarter of an inch in 
‘length. The body is long and narrow ; 
| the thorax large and singularly developed ; 
; mouth with two slender acute jaws, wide 
; apart, and two biarticulate palpi; anterior 
| wings transformed into a pair of short, 
' slender, contorted appendages ; posterior 
i wings very large, folding lungitudinally like 
lafun. The head is distinct and exposed : it 
| is transverse, with the eyes very large, lateral, 
! and prominent, being placed upon the con- 
' tracted sides of the head, which gives them 
, the appearance of being inserted upon short 
: footstalks, The number of hexagonal facets 
‘is small, and they are singularly separated 
from each other by a septum or partition, 
which, being elevated above the lenses, gives 
the eyes a cclluler surface. In Elenchus 
tenuirurnis Mr. Templeton could detect only 
about fifteen lenses in the eyes, which are 
quite scasile. The antenne are of singular 
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construction, although consisting of but a 
few joints. Mr. Kirby (says Mr. Westwood) 
noticed the analogy which existed between 
the antennag of some of these insects and 
many Coleoptera and Hymenoptera which 
have branching or furcate antenne. But it 
is to be observed, that, with the exception of 
a very few, antenneze thus constructed are 
found only amongst male insects ; and hence 
it eppeers not improbable that all the winged 
individuals of this order yet discovered are 
males, all exhibiting a complicated structure 
in their antennm. The true wings, which 
are very large and membranous, are attached 
at the anterior lateral angles of the meta- 
thorax, and can be folded up longitudinally 
at the sides of the body. The legs are mo- 
derately long, and rather weak, but the coxs 
of the two anterior pairs are elongated, giving 
them considerable powers of motion. The 
femora are simple ; the tibia not furnished 
with spurs; and the tarsal joints are fur- 
nished beneath with large fleshy cushions, 
without any terminal ungues. These in- 
sects, in their early states, are parasitic in 
the bodies of various bees and wasps; the 
larva, when full-grown, protruding its head 
between the abdominal segments of these 
insects, appeazing, at first sight like a small 
flattened acarus. 

Mr. Kirby's account of the discovery of 
these insects, and of the bursting forth of 
the imago, is, in Mr. Westwood's opinion, so 
interesting, that he gladly avails himself of 
the following extract. After mentioning 
that he had repeatedly observed something 
upon the abdomen of various Andrenx, 
which he had at first regarded as a kind of 
acarus, he at length determined to examine 
and describe one of them: “ But what was 
my astonishment when, upon attempting to 
disengage it with a pin, I drew forth from 
the body of the bee a white fleshy larva a 
quarter of an inch long, the head of which 
I had mistaken for an acarus. How this 
animal receives its nourishment seems a 
mystery. Upon examining the head under 
a strong magnifier, I could not discover any 
mouth or proboscis with which it might per- 
furate the corneous covering of the abdomen, 
and so support itself by suction: on the 
under side of the head, at its junction with 
the body, there was a concavity ; but I could 
observe nothing in this but a uniform un- 
broken surface. As the body of the animal 
is inserted in the body of the bee, tives that 
part reccive its nutriment from it by ab- 
sorption ? After J had examined one spe- 
cimen, I attempted to extract a second ; and 
the reader may imagine how greatly my 
astonishment was increased when, after I 
had drawn it out but a little way, I saw its 
skin burst, and a head as black as ink, with 
large staring eyes and antenna, consisting 
of two branches, break forth, and move itself 
briskly from side to side. It looked like a 
little imp of darkness ad emerging from 
the infernal regions. was impatient to 
become better acquainted with so singular 
® creature. When it was compictely dis- 
engaged, and I had secured it from making 
its escape, I set myself to examine it as ac- 
curately as possible; and I found, after a 
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careful inquiry, that I had not only got a 

nondescript, but also an insect of a new 
enus, whose very clasa [order] seemed du- 
ious. 

“ In the perfect state, these insects are but 
short-lived, delicate creatures. Mr. Dale, 
who has been very fortunate in his disco- 
veries of this order, thus describes the pro- 
rey of one which he caught flying, on 
the 7th of May, over a quickset hedge of a 
garden. ‘It looked milk-white on the wing, 
with a jet-black body, and totally unlike 
any thing else; it flew with an undulating 
or vacillating motion amongst the youn 
shoots, and I could not catch it till it settt 
on one, when it ran up and down, its wings 
in motion, and making a considerable buzz 
or hum, as loud as a Sesia ; it twisted about 
its rather long tail, and turned it up like a 
Staphylinus. I put it under a glass, and 
placed it in the sun ; it became quite furious 
in its confinement, and never ceased running 
about for two hours. The elytra, or pro- 
cesses were kept in quick vibration as well 
as the wings; it buzzed against the sides of 
the glass, with its head touching it, and tum- 
bled about on its back. By putting two bees 
(Andrena labialis) under a glass in the sun, 
two Stylops were produced : the bees seemed 
uneasy, and went up towards them, but evi- 
dently with caution, as if to fight; and 
moving their antenngw towards them, re- 
treated. 
to seize it; but the oddest thing was to see 
the Stylops get on the body of the bee and 
ride about, the latter using every effort to 
throw his rider.’ These insects appear at 
different times of the year, and seem widely 
distributed. 

To the foregoing we should add, that in 
the ‘Anniversary Address delivered at the 
Entomological Society, Feb. 10. 1845, by the 
President, G. Newport, Fsq., F. R.S.." it 
was shown, from the discoveries of Dr. Siebold 
of Erlangen, that the Strepsiptera undergo 
a singular metamorphosis; that the males 
and females differ from each other, the me- 
tamorphosis of the males being complete, 
they alone being furnished with wings: the 
females, on the contrary, huve neither legs, 
wings, nor eyes, and greatly resemble larve. 
These females are viviparous, and never quit 
the bodies of the Hymenoptera in which 
they live as parasites. The young Strep- 
siptera, at the moment that they burst the 
eggs in which they are developed within 
the body of the parent, have six legs, and 
are furnished with organs of manducation. 


STRIGOPS. A remarkable genus of 
Scansorial birds belonging to the Parrot fa- 
mily, which at first sight has a strong re- 
semblance to an Owl. It was established by 
Mr. G. Gray for the reception of a species in 
the British Museum, to which he has given 
the name of Strigops habroptilus. It is of a 
greenish colour, mottled and streaked with 
black ; and from a letter of Mr. Strange, 
read at the Zoological Society, it appears 
that in New Zealand, where it is very rare, 
it is called Aekapo, and is nocturnal in its 
habits; resorting in the day-time to burrows 
formed under the rvots of trees, or to large 
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. to make artificial cameos. 


It feeds on the roots of the 
fern, and on the outer covering of the Phor- 
mium tenax, or New Zealand flax. The 
French Museum has subsequently obtained 
a specimen from Stewart Island, to the south 
of New Zealand. A figure of it is given in 
* L’Ilustration,’ December 4. 1847. 


STRIGIDA. The name of the family of 
Nocturna) birds of which the Owl (Strix) is 
the type. (Sce OwL.] 


STROMBUS : STROMBID2S. A genus 
and family of Mollusca, for the most part 
found in the seas of tropical countries, in- 
habiting large and thick oval shells. The head 
of the animal is furnishedwith a proboscis 
and two short tentacula; and the eyes are 
situated on a lateral peduncle longer than the 
tentacula itself. Spire of the shell mode- 
rate; mouth long, and rather narrow, ter- 
minated by a canal more or less long and 
recurved ; right lip dilated in the adult, and 
having a small notch or sinus near the 
canal; left lip sometimes thickened ; oper- 
eulum horny, long, and narrow. In many 
species the spire is quite hidden by the ex- 
pansion of the outer lip. In the Strombus 
gigas, a very large species, which is caught for 
the table, pearls are said to be occasionally , 
though very rurely, found. Mr. Wovud, in 





PELECAN'S-FOOY BHETT, 
(sTROMAUS (ArORRHATS] PES-PELECANT.) 


his ‘ Zoography,’ relates that he saw a pink 
pearl, weighing twenty-four grains, taken 
from the body of one of this species that was 
caught off the island of Barbadoes. As an 
example of this group of shells we have sub- 


i joined a figure of the Strombus (A porrhais) 
| Pes-Pelecani, or Pelecan’s-foot shell, which 
i has received ita name from the processes 


round the mouth being arranged and con- 


‘ nected much as in the fvot of that well- 


Some of the Strombs are used 
[See HetmMET 


known bird. 


SHELL.) 
STRUTHIO. [See Ostricu.] 


STRUTHIOLARIA. A genus of marine 
Mollusca, found in New Holland and New 
Zealand. The shells are oval, in shape like 
a Bucecinum, but differ in having a thickened 
lip ; the spire is elevated ; mouth oval, ter- 
minated by a very short straight canal ; no 
varices; operculum horny: they are both 
rare and singular. 


STRUTHIONIDAS. The name of a fa- 
mily of large birds, incapable of flight, 


| having mere rudimentary wings, but long 
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and strong legs ; including the Ostrich, the 
Cassowary, and other congeneric species. 


STURGEON. (<Accipenser.) A genus of 
large Cartilaginous fish, allied somewhat to 
the Shark and Ray, but differing essentially 
in structure, as well as in habits. There 
are several species. 





The ComMON STURGEON (Accipenser sturio) : 


is gencrally about six feet long. but sometimes 
attains to the length of cighteen. It inhabits 
the Northern, European, and American seas, 
migrating during the early summer months 


into the larger rivers and lakes, and return- - 


ing to the sea again in autumn, after having 





COMMON STURGHON.—(ACCIPYNSER ATURIO,) 


deposited its spawn. Its form is long and 
slender, grudually tapering towards the tail, 
and covered throughout the whole length 
by five rows of strong, large, bony tubercles, 
rounded at the hase, and terminated above 
by a sharp curved point in a reversed direc- 
tion. The body of the Sturgeon is more or 
less covered with bony plates, arranged in 
longitudinal rows ; and the head is armed 
in a similar manner : the snout is long and 
slender, obtuse at the tip, and furnished 
beneath, at some distance from the end, with 
four long worm-shaped cirri: the mouth, 
placed under the elongated muzzle, is amall 
and toothless; and the palatal bones form 
the upper jaw ; the air-bladder is very large, 
and communicates by a wide opening with 
the gullet. The pectoral fins are oval, and 
middle-sized ; the dorsal small, and situated 
very near the tail; the ventral and anal fins 
are also small, and placed nearly opposite 
the dorsal. The tail is lobed or slightly 
forked, the upper lobe extending far beyond 
the lower. The general colour is cinereous 
above, with dusky specks, and yellowish- 
white beneath ; and the tops of the tubercles 
are of a similar cast. Though generally 
considered as a fish of slow motion, it. is 
sometimes secn to swim with grent rapidity, 
and also to spring out of the water with 
great force at intervals. It is rarely taken 
at any great distance from shore, but fre- 
quents such parts of the sea as are not re- 
uiote from the estuaries of lurge rivers. In 
‘North America they appear in great abun- 
dance during the carly summer months. 
The flesh of the Sturgeon is white, delicate, 
and firm: it is said to resemble veal, when 
roasted ; but it is generally eaten pickled, 
and the major part of what we receive in 
that state comes cither from the Baltic rivers 
or those of North America. It annually 
ascends the large rivers in our country, but 
not in any quantities, aud is occasionally 
taken in the salmon-nets. From the roe, 
when properly salted and dried, is prepared 
the substance known by the name of caviar ; 
but a very superior sort is made from a 
smaller species, called the Stcriet. 
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among the Greeks and Romana, and, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was brought to table with 
much pomp, and ornamented with flowers, 
the slaves wno carried it being also adorned 
with garlands, and accompanied by music. 
Ite flesh has, indeed, been esteemed in all 
ages; but modern nations do not consider it 
so great a luxury as the ancients. Its fishery, 
however, is an object of importance. 


The largest species of Sturgeon, called the 
IsInGLASS STURGEON (Accipenser huso), is 
chiefly found in the Black and Caspian seas, 
ascending the tributary streams in immense 
multitudes. It frequently attains the length 
of twenty or twenty-five feet; and some 
have been taken weighing nearly 3000 Ibs. 
It enters the rivers in the middle of winter, 
while they are still covered with ice, is very 
voracious, and pursues all the smaller fishes, 
but feeds likewise on vegetables. The fishery 
of this species is vastly important in the 
south of Russia; upwards of a hundred 
thousand being taken yearly. The caviar 
of commerce is chiefly made from its eggs, 
which exist in such abundance as to consti- 
tute nearly one-third of the total weight. 
This is a very common aliment in Turkey, 
; Russia, Germany, Italy, and eeperiay in 
| Greece, and forms an important article of 
commerce, very profitable to Russia. The 
flesh is nutritious, wholesome, and of an 
agreeable flavour. The isinglass of com- 
merce is prepared from the air-bladder ; and 
the set may be used as a substitute for butter 
or oil. 


STURIO: STURIONID®. A genus and 
family of Cartilaginous fishes, of which the 
Sturgeon is the type. [See Sruraron.] 


STURNUS: STURNIDAS. A genusand 
family of Passerine birds, of which the com- 
mon Starling is a familiar example. (See 
STARLING. ]} 


SUCKER. [See Lumrrisu.] 


SUID4E: SWINE. (Sus, Linn.) A fa- 
mily of Pachydermata, highly important to 
man as food. The animals composing this 
family are characterized by having on each 
foot two large principal toes shod with stout 
hoofs, and two lateral toes which are much 
shorter and hardly touch the earth. The 
incisor teeth are variable in number, but the 
lower incisors are all levelled forwards ; the 
canines are projected from the mouth and 
‘ yecurved upwards. The muzzle is termi- 
nated by a truncated snout fitted for turning 
up the ground. The Babyroussa, Peccary, 
and other allied genera, are included in the 
family Suide. (See Hoa.] 


| SUN-BIRDS. (Cinnyride.) A family of 
| Tenuirostral birds, of the most brilliant plu- 

mage, living upon the juices of flowers. 
| Cuvier defines the genus Cinnyris as being 
1 distinguished by a long and slender bill, 

with the edge of the two mandibles finely 

serrated ; and the tongue, which can be pro- 
| truded from the bill, terminating in a fork. 
They are, he observes, sinall birds, the plu-- 
mage of whose males glitters in the season 
of love with metallic colours, approaching 








‘in splendour that of the Wumming-birds, | There 
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which they represent in this respect in the 
Old Continent, where they are found prin- 
cipally in Africa and the Indian Archipelago. 
Their subsistence for the most part is drawn | 
from the nectar of flowers; their nature is 
gay, their song agreeable, and their beauty 
makes them much sought after in our ca- 
binets; but as the tribe is confined exclu- | 
sively to the torrid zone and the southern | 
hemisphere, the naturalists of our northern 
latitudes have little opportunity of observing | 
their manners or of inspecting their internal | 
construction. There is an vbvious affinity | 
between the Cinnyride, the T'rochilide, and | 
the Meliphagide. One species will be suf- 
ficient to describe. 


The Sun-Birv. (Cinnyris aplendida.) The | 
length of this beautiful bird is rather more | 
than five inches. The bill and legs are 
black; the head and throat deep violet- 
blue, with a gloss of pod on the crown ; 
upper part of the neck, back, wing and tail- 
coverts, of a deep but very brilliant golden 
green, and stretching toa considerable ex- 
tent over the tail: ucrusa the middle of the 
breast runs a bright red bar, beyond which 
the abdomen and thighs are of the same 
deep violet-blne colour as the breast: the 
wings and tail are black. 


SUN-FISII. (Orthagoriscus.) A genus of 
Cartilaginous fish, remarkable for its peculi- 
arity of form : the body is compressed, broad, 
abruptly truncated, resembling, in fact, the 
head of a large fish separated from the body. 
Its nearly circular furm, and the silvery 
whiteness of the sides, together with their 
brilliant phosphorescence during the night, 
have obtuined for it very generally the 
appellations of sun or moon-fish. While 








SHORT BUNSFIAN,—(ORTMAGORIACOR MOLA.) | 
swimming, it turns round like a wheel: it 
has also the power of floating with its head 
and eyes above water, but not of inflating or 
distending itself with air; in this state it 
moves along sideways, very slowly, how- 
ever ; and appears like a dead or dying fish. 
It grows to an immense size, often attaining 
the diameter of four feet, sumetimes even 
double that size, and occasionally weighing 
frum three to five hundred pounds. It is 
very fat, and yields a great quantity of oil ; 
but the flesh is ill tasted, and exhales a dis- 
agreeable odour. It is found in almost all 
seas, from the arctic to the antarctic circle. | 
are three or four species; two of | 
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which, the Short Sun-fish (Orthagoriscus | (Orthagoriscus 
| 
| 


mola), and the Oblong Sun-fish ( Orthagoris- 
oblongus), are found in the British seas. 


SURGEON-FISH. (See ACANTHURUS.] 
SURINAM TOAD. [See Prea.] 


SURMULLET, or STRIPED RED 
MULLET. (Afullus surmuletus.) This fish, 
which is a native of the Mediterranean, and 
found there in abundance, is also of frequent 
occurrence on the southern and western 

coasts of England. It seldom exceeds four- 
teen inches in length, and even that is ac- 
counted very large. Its colour is an elegunt 
rose-red, tinged with olive on the back, and 





SURMOULLET.—(MULLUS SURMULETUS,) 


of a silvery cast towards the abdomen; 
marked on each side by two, and sometimes 
three, longitudinal lines. In the Mackerel 
season they are often taken with a draught 
of those fishes; and so abundant are they 
occasionally, that in August 1819, five thou- 
sand were taken in one night in Weymouth 
Bay. Mr. Yarrell observes that “the Striped 
Red Mullet has been considered migratory ; 
but it appears in the shops of the London 
fishmongers throughout the year, though in 
much greater pleuty during the sumincr, at 
which time their colours ure most vivid, and 
the fish, as food, in the best condition. The 
food appears to be selected from among the 
softer Crustaceous and molluscous animals.” 
| (See Mu..er.] 


| SWALLOW. (Mirundo.) This well- 
known group of birds has often been eulo- 
gised by the lovers of nature; but no one, 
perhaps, has expressed his admiration with 
more truth and fervour than our own philo- 

sophic countryman, Sir Humphry Davy. 
“The Swallow,” he says, “is one of my fa- 
vourite birds, and a rival of the nightingale, 
for he cheers my sense of seeing as much as 
the other does my sense of hearing. He is 
the glad prophet of the year, the harbinger 
of the best season — he lives a life of enjoy- 
ment amongst the loveliest forms of nature 
— winter is ‘unknow n to him ; and he leaves 
the green meadows of England in autuinn 
for the myrtie and orange groves of Italy, 
and for the palms of Africa ; he has always 
objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. 
Even the beings selected for his prey are 
poetical, beautiful, and transient. The ephe- 
mersx are saved by his means from a slow 
and lingering death in the evening, and 
| killed in a moment when they have known 

; nothing but pleasure. He is the constant 
| destroyer of insects, the friend of man. and 

may be regarded as a sacred bird. His in- 
| stinct, which gives hin: his appointed season, 
| and teaches him when and where to move, | 























may be regarded as flowing from a Divine 


source; and he belongs to the oracles of 
nature, which speak the awful and intelligi- 
ble language of a present Deity. 

The habits and modes of Tiving of the 
Swallow tribe are perhaps more conspicuous, 
and consequently more noticed by us, than 
any other. Their arrival has ever been 
associated in our minds with the idea of 

ring ; and till the time of their departure 
they seem continually before our eyes. The 
air seems to be truly their home: they cat, 
drink, sometimes even feed their young, on 
the wing, and surpass all other birds in the 
untiring rapidity of their flight and evolu- 
tions. The beak is very short, broad at the 
base, much flattened, and very deeply cleft, 
forming a large mouth, well adapted to the 
purpose of scizing winged insects, which 
constitute their accustomed food. The feet 
are very short, and the wings remarkably 
long. In winter they migrate to tropical 
climates, a few days being sufficient for them 
to pass from the arctic to the torrid zone. 
In the spring they return; and it has been 
found by experiment that individual birds 
always come back to their former haunts. 
They usually have two broods in the year ; 
some will occasionally have three; their 
nests are made of mud, rendered firm by a 
mixture of hair, twigs, and such kinds of 
materials. They are fond of flying over the 
surface of rivers and brooks, and sipping the 
water, without staying their flight. They 
are found in every country of the world. 

Few subjects in natural history have given 
rise to more discussion than to determine 
the winter retreat of Swallows. It has long 
been clearly ascertained, that they migrate 
to warmer climates when they disappear in 
northern countries ; and that they also creep 
into hollow trees and holes in the clefts of 
rocks, where they lie all the winter in a 
torpid state ; but at one time it was firmly 
believed that they also retreated into water, 
and revived again iu spring. Upon this 
subject, however, we will quote some of 
Wilson's graphic and, we think, conclusive 
remarks. After stating that the Swallow 
flies, in his usual way, at the rate of one mile 
in a minute; that he ia so engaged for ten 
hours every day ; and that his active life is, 
on an averuge, extended to ten years—which 
would give us two million one hundred and 
ninety thousand miles: upwards of eighty- 
seven times the circumference of the globe ! 
“Yet,” says he, “this little winged scraph 
if 1 may so speak, who, in a few days, and 
at will, can pass from the borders of the 
arctic regions to the torrid zone, is forced, 
when winter approaches, to descend to the 
bottoms of lakes, rivers, and mill-ponds, to ! 
bury itself in the mud with eels and snap- 
ping turtles ; or to creep ingloriously into a 
cavern, a rat -hole, or a hollow tree, there to 
duze, with snakes, touds, and other reptiles, 
until the return of spring ! Is not this true, 
ye wise men of Europe and Amcrica, who 

ave published so many credible narratives 
on this subject? The geese, the ducks, the 
cat-bird, and even the wren, which creeps 
about our outhouses in summer like a mouse, 
are all Schnuwledged se be mizratory, ape 
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to pass to southern regions at the approach 
of winter: the Swallow alone, on whom 
Heaven has conferred superior powers of 
wing, must sink in torpidity at the bottom 
of our rivera, or doze all winter in the ca- 
verns of the earth. Iam myself somethin 
of atraveller, and foreign countries affor 
many novel sights: should I assert, that in 
gome of my peregrinations I had met with a 
nation of Indians, all of whom, old and 
young, et the commencement of cold wea- 

er, descend to the bottom of their lakes 
and rivers, and there remain until the break- 
ing up of frost; nay, should I affirm, that 
thousands of people in the neighbourhood 
of this city, regularly undergo the same 
ecmi-annual submersion,—that I myself had 
fished up a whole fumily of these from the 
bottom of Schuylkill, where they had lain 
torpid all winter, carried them home, and 
brought them all comfortably to themeclves 
again —should I even publish this in the 
learned pages of the ‘’Tiansactions’ of our 
Philosophical Society, who would believe 
me? Is, then, the organization of a Swallow 
less delicate than that of a man? Cun a 
bird, whose vital functions are destroyed by 
a short privation of pure air and its usual 
food, sustain, for six months, a situation 
where the most robust man would perish in 
a few hours, or minutes? Away with such 
absurdities! they are unworthy of a serious 
refutation.” 


Evarniso Camney or Howse Swartow. 
(iTirundo ruatica.) In length this bird is 
rather more than six inches ;: the bill is black; 
forehead and chin chestnut red; top of the 
head and all the upper parts of the bod 
black, glossed with purplish hue; the quills 
of the wings, according as they are seen in 
different positions, are bluish black or green- 
ish brown; while those of the tail are black, 
with green reflections: upper part of the 
breast black ; lower part and belly white: 
the inside and corners of the mouth yellow : 
tail very long and much forked ; and each 
feather, except the two middle ones, marked 
with an oval white spot on the inner web: 
legs short, delicately fine, and dusky. Every 
person must have observed the elegant and 





BNGHISN CHIMNEY BWALLOW, 
(HIRUNDO RUSTICA.) 


varied flight of this bird, during the summer | by rubbing moistened cork round the neck 
months, when it is almost continually on: ofa bottle. It is a native of North America. 


the wing, performing its various evolutions, 
and searching for its insect food, whigh it 
takes flying, 
nest of this bird is composed of mud, rendered 
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!ing in unsettled places, under projecting 
ledges of rocks. 


with its mouth wide open. The | SWaLLow. 
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tough by a mixture of hair and straw, lined | 
with feathers, and fixed firmly about three | 
or four feet from the top of the inside of a 
chimney. The female lays five or six eget | 
white, speckled with red; and it generally | 
has two broods in the year. The nestlings | 
are sometimes dislodged from their nest, and | 
fall down ; and when that is the case, the | 
old ones will frequently continue to supply | 
them with provisions until they are able to | 
climb up to the nest again. They geuerally ; 
make their first appearance in this country | 
in the early part of April, and retire from | 
us to the south on the approach of winter. | 
For some time before they quit this part of | 
the world they forsake houses, and roost on 
trees, preferring the dead, leafless branches ; 
and within a day or two of retiring, they 
assemble in vast flocks on house-tops, the 
leads of churches, and on trees, especially 
by the water side, from which circumstance 
it has been erruncously supposed that they 
retired into the water. 


The Barn Swa..ow (llirundo rufa) in- 
habits America, and receives its name from 
its frequently attaching its nest to the rafters 
in barns, &c. The upper parts are steel blue, | 
the lower light chestnut, and the wings and | 
tail brownish black: the tail is greatly 
forked, and each feather, exccpt the two 
middle ones, is ike the Chimncy Swallow) 
marked on the inner vane with an oval 
white spot. The Barn Swallow’s nest is in 
the shape of an inverted conc, with a per- 
pendicular section cut off on that side by 
which it adheres to the wood : it is formed 
of mud, mixed with fine hay, and disposed 
in regular strata from side to side; within 
there is o quantity of hay, which is profusely 
lined with goose feathers. The cggs are ex- 
tremely transparent ; white, sprinkled with 
reddish-brown, and are five in mumber. 
When the young birds first leave the nest 
they are observed to fly about within doors, 
for sume days before they venture out; 
which when they do they are conducted by 
the old ones to the sides of rivers, &c., where 
the food is most abundant, and they are fed 
by them in the same manner as the Eu- 
ropean Swallow does its young. These birds 
are easily tamed, and svon become very 
gentle and familiar. Their song isa sprightly 
warble, and is sometimes continued for a 
length of time. 


The Curr Swa.tow (Hirundo fulva) is 
easily distinguished by its even tail. The 
upper parts of the body are black, glossed 
with violaceous; the under parts whitish, 
tinged with ferruginous brown ; the throat 
and cheeks dark ferruginous ; and the front 
pale rufous. It lives in communities, build- 
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The nests are formed of 
mud, are very friable, and somewhat re- 
sembie in form a chemist’s retort. Their 
note is very singular, and may be imitated 


The MARTIN, MARTLET, or WINDOW 
(Hirundo (Chelidon] urbica.) 
This species of Swallow, with which all per- 
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| sons are familiar, and which Shakspearo 
; terms “the temple-haunting Martlet,”’ is 
found throughout Europe and Asia, and 
is much more abundant in England than 
the Swallow, which gencrally arrives here 
about ten days previous to this bird. It 
is about five inches and a half in length ; 
bill black ; upper parts of the body and 
tail of a glossy blue black ; rump and all 
the under parts of the body white; ends 
of the secondary quill-feathers finely edged 
with white; and the legs covered with 
white sory fenthers down to the claws, 
which are white also, very sharp and much 
hooked. Should the weather prove fa- 
vourable, it begins to build early in May ; 
placing its nest generally beneath the eaves 
‘ of a house, or building against rocks and 
' cliffe by the sea-side. ‘Fhe nest is composed 
, externally of mud and straw, and lined 
i with feathers. The first hatch consists of 
| five eggs, which are white inclining to dusky 








MARTIN — (HIRUNDO URBIOA.) 


at the thicker end: the second of three or 
four ; and if a third, of only two or three. 
While the young birds are confined to the 
nest, the parents feed them, adhering by the 
claws to the outside ; but as soon as they 
are able to fly, they receive their nourish- 
ment on the wing, by a quick and almost 
imperceptible motion. As the season ad- 
vances the flocks increase in number daily, 
from the addition of the second and third 
broods ; and during the month of October 
they generally migrate, continuing to depart 
till about the 6th of November, by which 
time they have generally all disappeared. 


The SaAnp MarrtTIN, or BANK SWALLOW 
(Hirundo (Cotyle} riparia), is the smallest as 
well as the least numerous of our, Swallows. 
It has no partiality for the society of man, 
but dwells in communities along steep gra- 
velly and sandy banks, in which it makes 
deep holes for breeding places. Several of 
these holes are often within a few inches of 
each other, and extend in various strata 
along the front of the precipice, sometimes 
for eighty or a hundred yards. At the end 
of the hole is placed the nest, which is care- 
fully constructed of straw, dry grass, and 
feathers. The female lays five or six white 
eggs, almost transparent, and has commonly 
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two broods in the year. The young are 
hatched late in May; and Wilson telle us 
that he has taken notice of the common 
crow, in parties of four or five, watching at 
the entrance of these holes, to seize the ¥ 
straggling young that should make its ap- 
pearance. He also observes, that “ from the 
clouds of Swallows that usually play round 
these breeding-places, they remind one at a 
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SAND MARTIN, —(UIRONDO RIPARIA.) 


distance of a swarm of bees." This species 
is common to Europe and America, arriving 
in this country first of the Swallow tribe: it 
is the scarcest and most local with us, but 
is extremely abundant in America. “ They 
are particularly fond of the shores of rivers, 
and, in several places along the Ohio (says 
he), they congregate in immense multitudes. 
We have sometimes several days of cold 
rain and severe weather after their arrival 
in spring, from which they take refuge in 
their holes, clustering together for warmth, 
and have been frequently found at such 
times in almost a lifeless state with the cold ; 
which circumstance has contributed to the 
belief that they lie torpid all winter in these 
recesses. I have scarched hundreds of these 
holes in the months of December and Ja- 
nuary, but never found a single Swallow, 
dead, living, or torpid. I met with this bird 
in considerable numbers on the shores of the 
Kentucky river, between Lexington and 
Danville. They likewise visit the sea-shore 
in great numbers, previous to their depar- 
ture, which continues from the end of Sep- 
tember to the middle of October.” The 
plumnge is mouse-colour above ; the throat, 
fore pert of the neck, belly, and vent, white ; 
wings and tail brown, the outer feather 
slightly margined with white: legs dusky, 
slightly feathered behind ; feet smooth and 
dark brown. The manners of this species 
are similar to those of the Common Martin, 
with which bird it often associates, and flies 
over the water in pursuit of insects. 


The Purrix Martin (Progne purpurea) 
isa native of America, inhabiting all parts 
of the United States and Canada to Hud- 
son’s Bay. It is a general favourite, and 
takes up its abode among the habitations of 
men. The Indiaus and Negroes hang up 
gourds, properly hollowed for its conveni- 
ence ; andin some parts of the Union, con- 
siderable expense is sometimes incurred in 
prepa ine for it a suitable residence. In the 
country it renders essential service, by wor- 
rying and driving away crows, hawks, and ! 
other large birds. To observe with what | 
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spirit and audacity this bird dives and sweeps 
upon and around the hawk or the eagle is 
astonishing. He also bestows an occasional 
bastinading on the King-bird when he finds 
him too near his premises; though he will, 
at any time, instantly co-operate with him 
in attacking the common enemy. Its note 
is loud and musical. The colour of the male 
is a rich and deep purplish blue, with the 
wings and tail brownish-black : the female 
is more plainly attired, and has the under 
parts whitish, with dusky and yellowish 





PURPLE MARTIN, — (PROGNE FURFUREA,) 


stains. The food of the Purple Martin is 
usually the larger winged insects ; as wasps, 
bees, large bectles, &c. In flight it possesses 
| all the swiftness, ease, and srace of the tribe ; 
sometimes suiling among the clouds at a 
dizzy height, at othere darting through the 
crowded strceta with the rapidity of thought, 
It lays from four to six eggs, which are pure 
white. About the middle of April these 
Martins first begin to prepare their nest, 
which is formed of oT leaves, slender straws, 
hay, and feathers. The first brood appears 
in May, the second late in July. During 
the period in which the female is laying, 
and before she commences incubation, they 
are both from home the greater part of the 
day. When the female is sitting, she is fre- 
queutly visited by the male, who also occu- 
pies her place while she takes a short recrea- 
tion abroad. He often passer a quarter of 
an hour in the apartment beside her ; and, 
when not thus engaged, sits on the outside 
dressing and arranging his plumage. His 
notes, at this time, seem to have assumed 
a peculiar softness, and his gratulations are 
expressive of much tenderness. Conjugal 
fidelity, even where there is a number to- 


gether, seems to be faithfully preserved by | 


these birds. For Escutent SWALLOW and 
Swirt, see Swirt. 


SWALLOW-TAIL [BUTTERFLIES]. 
A name given by insect collectors to some 
species of Butterflies of the genus Papilio. 


SWAN. (Cyquus.) A genus of web- 
footed birds, distinguished by their graceful 
and majestic appearance, their muscular 
power, and superior size. The generic cha- 
racter of Cygnus is thus given : beak of equal 
breadth throughout ; higher than wide at 
the base, and depressed at the point; both 
mandibles furnished along the sides with 
! ¢ramsverse scrrated lameliw : the nostrils 
| placed about midway; and the neck very 
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long, and slender: legs short, the hind toe 
small and free. They feed chiefly on the 
seeds and roots of aquatic plants, and on the 
grass which grows near the brink of the 
water. The plumage of Swans, as in Geese, 
is similar in both sexes, is moulted only 
once in the year, and undergoes no seasonal 
variation of colour: like Geese, also, they 
attack with the same hissing note, strike 
similarly with their wings; and the male 
guards the female during incubation, and 
accompanies her while followed by her brood. 
In their anatomical structure, although in- 
finitely supcrior in size and beauty, and 
easily recognized, they are so closely allied 
to the Duck and Goose, that it is difficult to 
point out distinctive characters. 


The Witp Swan, or WuisTLine Swan. | 
(Cygnus ferus.) This noble bird is sree d 
five feet in length, above seven in breadt. 
with its wings extended, and weighs about 
fifteen pounds. Its bill is black, covered at 
the base with a yellowish white cere, the 
bare space over the eye being yellow: the 
entire plumage in adult birds is of a pure 
white, and, next to the skin, they are clothed 
with a thick fine down: the legs are black. 
“They generally,’ says Bewick, “ keep 
together In small flocks, or families, except 
in the pairing season, and at the setting in 
of winter. At the latter period they assemble 
in multitudes, particularly on the large 
rivers and lakes of the thinly inhabited 

! 





WHISTLING SWAN,—(CYGNUS FERUB.) 


northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America; 
i but when the extremity of the weather 
threatens to become insupportable, in order 
to shun the gathering storm, they shape 
their course, high in air, in divided and 
diminished numbers, in search of milder 
| climates. In such seasons they are most 
commonly seen in various parts of the British 
isles, and in other more southern countries 
of Europe: the same is observed of them 
in the North American states. They do not, 
however, remain longer than till the ap- 
proach of spring, when they again retire 
northward to breed.” The female makes 
her nest of the withered leaves and stalks of 
reeds and rushes, and usually lays six or 
seven thick-shelled eggs, which in about 
six weeks are hatched ; when both parents 
unremittingly watch and guard them. 
| Much has been said in ancient times of the 
singing of the Swan, and ey beautiful 
and poetical descriptions have been given 
of its dying song. No fiction of natural 
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history, no fable of antiquity, was ever more 
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celebrated, oftener repeated, or better re- | the admiration of the spectator!” 


ceived : it occupied the soft and lively ima- 
gination of the Greeks; poets, orators, and 
even philosophers, adop it as a truth too 
piceeing tobedoubted. The truth, however, 

very different from such amiable and 
affecting fables ; for the voice of the Swan 
is very loud, shrill, and harsh ; though, when 
high in the air, and modulated by the winds, 
the note, or hoop, of an assemblage of them 
is not unpleasant. Equally absurd stories 
are current of their great strength of wing, 
and how dangerous it is to approach their 
nests, it being asserted that a blow from tho 
wing of a Swan is capable of breaking a 
man’s thigh. “Itishigh time,” as Montagu 
observes, “ such absurdities should be erased 
in this philosophic age, and that the mind of 
man should reason before he continues to 
relate such accounts, only calculated to 
frighten children." In Iceland, we are told, 
Swans are an olject of chase. In the month 
of August they lose their feathers to such a 
degree as to incapable of flying. The 
natives, at that season, resort in great num- 
bers to the places where they most abound, 
and are accompanied with dogs and horses 
trained to the sport; by which means they 
take great numbers. But when in full 
plumage, Swans are so extremely swift on 
ie wing as to make it very difficult to shoot 
them. 


The Tame Sway, or Mute Swan. (Cyg- 
nue olor.) Our half-domesticated Swan is 
very properly entitled the peaceful monarch 
of the lake; conscious of his superior strength, 
he fears no enemy, nor suffers any bird, 
however powerful, to molest him. The 
plumage of this species is of the same snowy 
whiteness as that of the Wild Swan, and the 
bird is covered next the body with the same 
kind of fine close down; but it greatly excceds 
the Wild Swan in size, weighing about 
twenty-five pounds, and measuring more in 
the length of the budy and extent of the 
wings. It also differs in being furnished 
with a projecting, callous, black tubercle or 
knob on the base of the upper mandible, and 
in the colour of the bill, which is red, with 
black cdges and tip ; the nuked skin between 
the bill and the eyes is also of the latter 
colour ; legs black. This species cunnot 
with strict propriety be called domesticated; 
they are only, as it were, partly reclaimed 
from a state of nature, and invited by the 
friendly and protecting hand of man to deco- 
rate and embellish the artificial lakes and 
pools which ornament his pleasure grounds. 
On these the Swan cannot be accounted a 
captive, for he enjoys all the sweets of liberty. 
Placed there, as he is the largest of all British 
birds, so is he to the eye the most pleasing 
and elegant. “ What in nature,” exclaims 
Bewick, “can be more beautiful than the 
grassy margined lake, hung round with the 
varied foliage of the grove, when contrasted 
with the pure resplendent whiteness of the 
majestic Swan, wafted along with erected 
plumes by the gentle breeze, or floating, 
reflected on the glassy surface of the water, 
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The 
Tame Swan is found, in its wild state, in the 
eastern countries of Europe and Asia; and, 
domesticated, it occura in almost every 
European country. Swans are supposed to 
live to a great age, but no satisfactory evi- 
dence has yet been brought forward to prove 
the assertion. The young do not acquire 
their full plumage till the second year: 
during this period they are called cygnets, 
and in former times were much esteemed as 
food, though they are not at present. 


The Buack Swan (Cygnus atratus) is 
nearly the size of the Tame Swan. Its beak 
is large and red, the tip being rather paler ; 
at the base of its upper mandible, near the 
nostrils, is a bifid protuberance; its under 
mandible is red on the sides and white be- 
neath: the irides are red. The prevailing 
colour of the plumage is of a deep black, 





BLACK BWAN.—(CYGNUS ATRATHA,) 


with all the primary quills, the greater part 
of the secondarics, and part of the wing- 
coverts white: the belly and thighs are ci- 
nereous: the legs brownish flesh-colour. 
The female is destitute of the nasal pro- 
tuberance on the beak. These birds inhabit 
various parts of Australia, and are generally 
seen floating on some lake in small flocks of 
cight or nine. The Swan River, in Western 
Australia, derives its name from the abun- 
dance of them found there. Their habits 
are but little known; but in a domesticated 
stute their food is similar to the common 
species. When disturbed, they generally 

y off in line or single file, and are so shy 
that it is difficult to get within gunshot. 
Their note is rather melodious than harsh, 
though not of long continuance. This spe- 
cies, like the Tame White Swan, is frequently 
kept as an ornament in parks in this coun- 
try, und is now by no means the “rara avis 
in terris ” of antiquity. 


SWIFT, or Bhack Martin. (Cypselus 
apus.) This specics of the Jiirundinw, or 
Swallow tribe, arrives later in this country, 
and departs sooner than any of its congeners. 
It is larger, stronger, and its flight is more 
rapid than that of any other of the tribe. 
Its length is nearly eight inches: gencral 
colour a sooty black, with a greenish tinge ; 
the wings very long in proportion to the size 
of the body ; tail much forked; bill black; 
chin white ; legs dark brown, and very short; 
toes stand two and two on each side of the 
foot, and consist of two phalanges or joints 





while he throws himself into numberless | only. The female is less than the male, 
| graceful attitudes, as if desirous of attracting | and the gencral colour of her plumage more 
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inclined to brown. The Swift builds its 
nest in the holes and crevices of high towera 
or lofty steeples ; it is constructed of dried 

rass, silk or linen threada, pieces of muslin, 

athers, and such kind of materials, which 
the bird collects on the wing, picking them 
up from the ground with great dexterity. 
It lays only two white, oblong eggs; and 
during the period of incubation the male is 
continually flying to and fro, uttering its 
loud screaming note. 
in the year, so that the young ones have 
time to gain strength enough to accompany 
the parent birds in their distant excursions. 
They have been noticed at the Cape of’ Good 
Hope, and probably visit the more remote 
regions of Asia. Swifts fly higher, and wheel 
with bolder wing than the Swallows, with 
which they never intermingle. Their life 
seems to be divided into two extremes; the 
one of the most violent exertion, the other 
of perfect inaction ; they must cither shoot 
through the air, or remain cluse in their 
holes. They are seldom seen to alight ; but if 
by any accident they should fall upon a piece 
of even ground, it is with difficulty they can 
recover themselves, owing to the shortness 
of their feet and the great length of their 
wings. They are said to avoid heat, and 
for this reason pass the middle of the day in 
their holes: in the morning and evening 
they go out in quest of provision ; they then 
are seen in flocks, describing an endless 
series of circles upon circles, sometimes in 
elcse ranks, pursuing the direction of a street, 
and sometimes whirling round a large edi- 
fice, all screaming together: they often 
glide along without stirring their wings, and 
on a sudden they move them with frequent 
and quickly repeated strokes. 
about the beginning of May, and depart in 
August. 


AMERICAN CHIMNEY SWALLOW. 
thyliz pelasyia.) “ This species,” sayathe great 


They arrive | 
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have uniformly adopted this new conve- 
| nience, not a enue pair being o to 
prefer the woods, Security from birds of prey 
and other animals, from storms that fre- 
quently overthrow the timber, and the nu- 
merous ready conveniences which these new 
situations afford, are doubtless some of the 
advantages. The choice they have made 
certainly bespeaks something more than 
mere unreasoning instinct, and does honour 


It has but one brood | to their discernment. 





AMERICAN ORIMNEY SWALLOW 
(ACANTHYLIS PELASGIA,.) 


“ The nest of this bird is of singular con- 
struction, being formed of very small twigs, 
fastened together with a strong adhesive glue 
or gum, which is secreted by two glands, one 
on each side of the hind head, and mixes 
with the saliva. With this glue, which be- 
comes hard as the twigs themselves, the 
whole nest is thickly besmeared. The nest 
itself is small and shallow, and attached by 
one side or edge to the wall, and is totally 


Acan- | destitute of the soft lining with which the 


others are so plentifully supplied. The eggs 
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American ornithologist, Wilson, “is pecu- | are generally four and white, and they have 
liarly our own; and strongly distinguished | generally two broods in a season. The 
from all the rest of our Swallows by its figure, | young are fed at intervals during the greater 
flight, and manners. This Swallow, like all | part of the night,—a fact which I have had 
the rest of its tribe in the United States, is | frequent opportunities of remarking both 
migratory, arriving in Fennsylvania late in | here and in the Mississippi territory. The 
April or early in May, and dispersing them- | noise which the old ones make in passing 
selves over the whole country wherever there | up and down the funnel has some resem- 
are vacant chimneys in summer sufficiently : blance to distant thunder. When heavy 









high and convenicnt for their accommoda-~ 
tion. In no other situation with us are they 
observed at present to build. This circum-~ 
stance naturally suggests the query, Where 
did these birds construct their nests before the 
arrival of Europeans in this country, when 
there were no such places for their accom- 
modation? I would answer, Probably in 
the same situations in which they still con- 
tinue to build in the remote regions of our 
western forests, where European improve- 
ments of this kind are scarcely to be found, 
namely, in the hollow of a tree, which, in 
some cases, has the nearest resemblance to 
their present choice of any other.” 
present site which they have chosen must 
hold out many more advantages than the 
former, since we see that, in the whole thickl 


settled parts of the United States, these birds 
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and long continued rains occur, the nest, 
losing its hold, is precipitated to the bottom. 
| This disaster frequently huppens. The eggs 
are destroyed ; but the young, though blind, 
| Someth they are for a considerable time,) 


sometimes scramble up along the vent, to |! 


| Which they cling like squirrels, the mus- 
, cularity of their feet, and the sharpness of 
‘their claws, at this tender age, being re- 
| markable. In this situation they continue 
| to be fed fur perhaps a week ormore. When 
| these birds first arrive in spring, and for a 


| considerable time after, they associate to- | 


gether every evening in one general rendez- 


“The | yous; those of a whole district roosting to- | 
This place of repose, in the more | 


| gether. 

unsettled parts of the country, is usually a 
large hollow tree, open at top; trees of that 
kind, or swallow trecs, as they are usually 
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| called, having been noticed in various parts 
; of the country, and generally believed to be 
‘the winter quarters of these birds, where, 
{ heaps upon heaps, they dozed away the 
| winter in a state of torpidity. Here they 
_ have been seen on their resurrection in spring, 
‘and here they have again been remarked 
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descending to the death-like sleep in au- 
tumn,." 

“ The Chimney Swallow is easily distin- 
guished in air from the rest of its tribe here, 
by its long wings, its short body, the quick 
and slight vibrations of its wings, and its 
wide unexpected diving rapidity of flight ; 
shooting swittly in various directions without 
any apparcnt motion of the wings, and ut- 
tering the sounds tsip tsip tsip tsec tsce in a 
hurricd manner. In roostiug, the thorny 
extremities of its tail are thrown in for its 
support. It is never seen to alight but in 
hollow trees or chimneys ; it is always most 
gay and active in wet and gloomy weather ; 
and is the earliest abroad in the morning, 
and latest out in evening, of all our Swal- 
lows. About the first or second week in 
September they move off to the south, being 
often observed on their route, accompanied 
by the purple martins."”” This species is four 
inches and a halfin length, and twelve inches 
in extent; of a deep sooty brown, except 
the chin and line over the eye, which are of 
a dull white. 


The Escurent SwaLLow. (Collocallia 
esculenta.) This bird is four inches and a 
half in length, and eleven in expanse: its 
beak is black: the upper parts of the plu- 
mage shining dusky black ; under parts pale 
ash-colour; wings, when closed, one inch 
longer than the tail, which is slightly forked, 
and has all the feathers of an uniform black 
colour, and rounded at the end. The nest 
of this bird is exceedingly curivus, and is 
composed of such materials that it is not 
only edible, but is accounted among the 
greatest dainties by the Asiatic epicures. It | 
generally weighs about half an ounce, and | 
is shaped like a common Swallow's nest, 
the flat side adhering to the rock. They are | 
found in vast numbers in craves of various 
islands in the Soolo Archipelago, and are |! 
particularly abundant in Sumatra, about 
Croe, near the south end of the island : they 
have the appearance of fibrous, imperfectly 
concocted isinglass. More or less of this 
substance is contained in the nests of all 
Swallows in that region. The manner in 
which the substance is procured is not ascer- 
tained : the most probable suppositions are, 
that it is the spawn of fish guthered by the 
bird, or a secretion elaborated in the bird’s 
body. The birds, after having spent nearly 
two months in preparing their nests, lny 
each two eggs, which are hatched in about 


’ fifteen days: when the young birds become 


fledged, it is thought the proper tiie to seize 
upon their nests, which is done regularly 
three times a year, and is effected by menns | 
of ladders of bamboo and reeds, by which 
the people descend into the caves ; but when 
these are very deep, rope ladders are used. 
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and Chinese collect the nests, and make of 
them a profitable article of commerce. Dis- 
solved in broths, &c., they make a delicious 
jelly. The finest are those obtained before 
the nest has been contaminated by the 
young birds; they are pure white, and are 
scarce und valuable. The inferior ones are 
dark, streaked with blood, or mixed with 
feathers: they are chiefly converted into 
pine: The only prepuration which the 

irds’ nests undergo is that of simple dry- 
ing, without direct exposure to the sun, 
after which they are packed in small boxes, 
usually of half a picnl. They are assorted 
for the Chinese market into three kinds, 
according to their qualities, distinguished 
into first or best, second, and third qualities. 
Caverns that are regularly managed, will 
afford in one hundred parts, fifty-three 
three-tenth purts of those of the first quality, 
thirty-five parts of those of the second, and 
eleven-seventeenth parts of those of the 
third. They are regarded only ae an article 
of expensive luxury, and are sold at the 
most extraordinary prices; they are, con- 
sequently, consumed only by the great; 
and, indeed, the hest part is sent to the ca- 
pital for the use of the court. The sensual 
Chinese use them under an idea that they 
are powerfully stimulating and tonic ; but 
it is probable that their most valuable qua- 
lity is their being perfectly harmless. 


The Farry Martin. (Collocalia Ariel.) 
This curious and beautiful species is nume- 
rously dispersed over all the suuthern por- 
tions of Australia, where it usually arrives 
in the month of August, and departs again 
in February or March; during which in- 
terval it rears two or three broods. It is 
seldom seen within a few miles of the sea- 
coasts, but wherever suitable situations for 
breeding present themselves in the interior, 
it abounds. ‘The nest, which is bottle- 
shaped with a long neck, is composed of mud 
or clay, and, like that of our Common Martin, 
is only constructed in the morning and 
evening, unless the duy be wet or lowering. 
In the construction of the nests they appear 
to work in small companies, six or seven 
assisting in the formation of each nest, one 
remaining within and receiving the mud 
brought by the others in their mouths: in 
shape they are nearly round, but vary in 
size from four to six or seven inches in di- 
amcter ; the spouts being cight, nine, or ten 
inches in length. Sometimes they are built 
in low decayed trees; sometimes under 
verandahs or in the corners of winduws ; and 
not unfrequently clusters of them are at- 
tached to the perpendicular banks of rivers, 
the sides of rocks, &c.; but always in the 
vicinity of water. They are lined with 
feathers and fine grasses. Eggs fuur or five 
in number, sometimes white, at others 
blotched with red. The Fairy Martin has 
the crown of the head rust-red ; back, sea- 
pularies, and wing-coverts deep steel-blue 4 
wings and tail dark browu ; rump buffy 
white ; upper tail-coverts brown ; under 
surface white, tinged with rust-red, parti- 


It is attended with considerable danger, and | cularly on the sides of the neck and flanks ; 


many perish in the attempt. The Javanese 








the feathers of the threat with a fine line of 
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dark brown down the centre ; irides blackish 
brown; bill blackish gray; legs and feet 
olive-gray. — Gould's Birds of Australia. 


The Pau Swirt. (Tachornia phenicobia.) 
We are told by Mr. Gosse, in his interesting 
work on the ‘ Birds of Jamaica,’ that this 
delicately formed little Swift, conspicuous 
even in flight, from the broad belt of white 
across its black body, is a very common 
species in Jamaica, where it resides all the 
ycer. It is thus described: —Irides dark 
hazel ; beak black ; feet purplish flesh- 
colour ; claws horn-colour ; inside of mouth 
flesh-colour, tinged in parts with bluish. 
Head smoke brown, paling on the sides; 
back, wings, tail-coverts, and tail sooty- 
black, unglossed, or with slight greenish re- 
flections on the tail. Across the rump a 
broad band of pure white, the black descend- 
ing into it from the back, in form of a point; 
sometimes dividing it. Chin and throat 
silky white, the feathers brown at the base ; 
sides smoky black, meeting in a narrow, ill- 
defined line acruss the breast ; medial belly 
white. Thighs, under tail-coverts, and 
inner surface of wings smoky black. “ Over 
the grass-pieccs and savannas of the low- 
lands, the marshy flats at the seaward 
mouths of the valleys, as well as the pens of 
the mountain slopes, this swift-winged sylph 
daily urges its rushing course in parties of 
half a dozen to fifty or a hundred, often 
mingled with other Swallows, performing 
mazy evolutions, circling and turning, cross- 
ing and recrossing, now darting aloft, now 
sweeping over the grass, till the eye is 
wearied with attempting to follow them. 
The length of its wings, which is scarcely 
less than that of the whole bird, renders 
it a fleet and powerful flyer; an attentive 
observer will be able to indentify it, when 
mingling in aerial career, by a more fre- 
quent recurrence of the rapid vibration of 
the wings, the momentary winnowing, by 
which a fresh impetus is gained. There isa 
very interesting structure in the sternum of 
this bird, which, as far as I know, is unpre- 
cedented. ‘The sternum, though void of 
emarginations, possesses two oblong foramina 
of large size, one on each side of the middle 
of the ridge, and a round one perforating the 
ridge itself near the front margin. As all 
three are closed by the usual membrane, the 
object may be, the decrease of weight by the 
abstraction of bone, while the surface for 
the attachment of the muscles of flight re- 
mains undiminished.” 

Our author then proceeds with an_ in- 
teresting description of their nests. “I ob- 
served,” says he, “several small Swallows 
flying above some cocoa-nut palms ; they 
uttered, as they flew, a continued twittcring 
warble, shrill but sweet, which attracted my 
attention. I commenced a careful search, 
with my eye, of the under surface of the 
fronds and spadices of one, and at length 
discerned some masses of cotton projecting 
from some of the spathes, which I concluded 
to be their nests. This conjecture proved 
correct ; for presently I discovered a bird 
clinging to one of thesc masses, which I shot, 
and found to be this white-rumped Swift. 
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On my 1ad's attempt to climb the tree, eight | 
or ten birds flew in succession from various 
parts, where they had been concealed before. 
The tree, however, was too smooth to be 
climbed, and as we watched beneath for the 
birds to return, one and another came, but 
charily, and entered their respective nests. 
Although several other cocva-nuts were 
close by, I could not discern that any one of 
them was tenanted but this, and this so nu- 
merously ; whence I inferred the social dis- 
position of the bird. At some distance we 
found another tree, at the foot of which lay 
the dried fronds, spadices, and spathes, 
which had been, in the course of growth, 
thrown off, and in these were many nests. 
They were formed chiefly in the hollow 
spathes, and were placed in a series of three 
or four in a spathe, one above another, and 
agglutinated together, but with a kind of 
gallery along the side, communicating with 
each. The materials seemed only feathers 
and silk-cotton (the down of the Bomba) ; 
the former very largely used, the most downy 
placed within, the cotton principally with- 
out ; the whole felted closely, and cemented 
together by some slimy fluid, now dry, 
probably the saliva. * * * All the nests 
were evidently old ones, for the Bombax had 
not yet perfected its cotton, and hence I 
infer that these birds continue trom year to 
year to occupy the same nests, until they 
are thrown off by the growth of the tree. 
The entrance to the nests, which were sub- 
globular, was near the bottom.” Another 
opportunity afterwards presented itself, and 
Mr. Gosse became better acquainted with 
the habitations of the Palm Swift; and he 
thus describes the nests he had in his pos- 
session: “Chey have a singularly hairy 
appearance, berng composed almost exclu- 
sively of the flax-like cotton of the Bombax, 
and when separated, are not unlike a doll’s 
wig. oy are in the form of those watch- 
fobs which are hung at beds’ heads, the 
backs being firmly glued by the saliva to the 
under surtace of the fronds, the impressions 
of the plaits of which are conspicuous on the 
nest when separated. The thickness is 
slight in the upper part, but in the lower it 
is much increased, the depth of the cup de- 
scending very little below the opening. The 
cotton is cemented firinly together as in the 
case of the others, but externally it is al- 
lowed to hang in filamentous locks, having 
a woolly but not altogether a ragged ap- 
pearance. A few feathers are intermixed, 
but only singly, and not in any part spe- 
cially. One specimen is double, two nests 
having been constructed so close side by side, 
that there is but a partition wall between 
them. Many nests had eggs, but in throwing 
down the fronds all were broken but one, 
which I now have. It is pure white, un- 
spotted, larger at one end, measuring 13-20ths 
of an inch by 9-20ths. The average dimen- 
sions of the nests were about five inches high, 
and three and a half wide.” 


SWIFT [MOTTIS}. A name applied by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Hepialus. 


SWORD-FISH. (Xiphias.) A genus of 
Acanthopterygian fishes, the distinguishing 
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characteristic of which is along pointed beak, 
constituting one third of its whole length, 
and shaped like a straight sword; being a 
most powerful offensive weapon. They are 
Spat by Cuvier among the Scomberide, or 

ackerel family. The common Sword-fish 
(Xtphias gladius) is sometimes more than 
twenty feet long, the beak included. It 
swims with greater swiftness than almost 
any inhabitant of the deep, and is possessed 
of vast muscular strength. It attacks, and 
generally puts to flight, the smaller cetaceous 
animals, notwithstanding its food is usually 
vegetable. Its fiesh is good; and in some 
countries the fishery is an object of import- 
ance. It is taken with the harpoon, and 





COMMON SWORD-FISH —(XIPHIAS GLADIUS ) 


usually tears the net, if enclosed. It has 
not unfrequently happened that a Sword- 
fish has struck a ship, and driven its sharp 
weapon through the planking. It is very 
abundant in the Mediterranean, but less so 
in the Atlantic. Notwithstanding its for- 
midable weapon, its great strength, and its 
almost incredible celerity, a small crusta- 
ceous animal penetrates the ficsh of the 
Swordfish, and sometimes eo torments it, 
that it dashes itself on theshore with mortal 
violence. In the Mediterranean it is regu- 
larly pursued by the fishermen ; and its flesh 
is much esteemed in some places as an article 
of food. The female approaches the shores 
in the latter part of spring or beginning of 
summer. Mr. Gray has described a fine 
species of Sword-fish from the Cape of Good 
Hope, in which the skin is strengthened with 
bony spicula. It is nearly eleven feet long, 
aud having been found in Table Bay during 
the visit of Sir John Herschel (the astro- 
nomer), has been named 7etrapturus Her- 
schelii, in compliment to him. It belongs to 
& genus subdivided from Xiphias by its pos- 
sessing ventral fins; the caudal fin is fur- 
nished on each side with two smal! promi- 
nentcrests. The specimen isin the collection 
of the British Museum. 


SYLVIA: SYLVIADZ. The Sylviade, 
or Warblers, are a family of small birds, with 
rather long and slender biljs, with the tip 
slightly curved and toothed ; and it contains 
a Jarge proportion of the species which are 
most remarkable for their power of song. 
“ The chief peculiar ye observes Mr. Swain- 
son, “which runs through this numerous 
family, is the very small size and delicate 
structure of its individuals. Excepting the 
Humming-birds, we find among these ele- 
gant little creatures the smallest birds in the 
creation. The diminutive Golden-crests, the 
Nightingale, the Whitethroat, and the Wood- 
wren, are all weil-known examples of ge- 
nuine Warblers, familiar to the British na- 
turalist. The groups of this extensive family, 
! spread over all the habitable regions of the 
_ Blobe, are destined to perform an important 
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part in the economy of nature: to them 
appears intrusted the subjugation of those in- 
numerable minute insects which lurk within 
the buds, the foliage, or the flowers of plants ; 
and, thus protected, escape that destruction 
from swallows, to which they are only ex- 
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posed during flight. The diminutive size 
of such insects renders them unfit for the 
nourishment of the thrushes and the larger 
insectivorous birds, while their number and 
variety only become apparent when the 
boughs are shaken and their retreat dis- 
turbed. How enormous then would be their 
multiplication, had not nature provided 
other races of beings to check their increase! 
No birds appear more perfectly adapted for 
this purpose than the Warblers.”” The same 
writer then notices their arrival, for the 
most part, on the first appearance of spring, 
when the insect world is called into life and 
activity by the renewal of vegetation ; and 
their departure towards autumn, when the 
insect hosts diminish, and consequently no 
longer require the agency of these little birds 
to keep their numbers within due bounds. 
He remarks also, that as different localities 
are assigned to different tribes of insects, so 
a similar diversity of haunts is allotted to 
different groups of Warblers. [See War- 
BLER.} 


SYNALLAXIS. The name given to a 
enus of birds by Vieillot, placed by Mr. 
Swainson in the family of Certhiade. Their 
generic character is thus described :— Bill 
short, strong, and straight ; both mandibles 
of equal thickness, and much compressed : 
wings short, and much rounded; the pri- 
maries scarcely exceeding the tertials: tail 
broad and long, either granulated or cune- 
ated ; the webs loose, the shafts rather rigid, 
the tips lanceolate: feet very large: tarsus 
lengthened: the claws slender, acute, and 
slightly curved. The SYNALLAXIS GARRULUS 
is given as an example of the genus. Colour 
of the plumage: brown; beneath whitish ; 
feathers on the front of the head rigid, 
pointed, and rufous; lines befure and behind 
the eye whitish; tail rounded. This bird 
is remarkable for its very singular nest, 
which in the woodland scenery of Bahia 
(Brazil) forms a striking object. It is built 
in low trees, formed externally of dried 
sticks, usually three or fuur feet long, and 
resembling at a distance a thick twist of 
bean-stalks thrown in the branches by acci- 
dent. Sometimes two of these nests appear 
as if joined together, and there is an opening 
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on the side, besides one on the top. Both 
male and female are poneeany seen near the 
nest, uttering a shrill, incessant, monoto- 
nous chirp, particularly in the morning and 
evening. 


SYNBRANCHUS. The name of a sub- 
division of the Murenidew, or Eel-shaped 
fishes; characterized by having the gill- 
opening entirely single, no pectorals, fing 
fatty, head thick, snout rounded, operculum 
cartilaginous, with six rays, stomach and 
anal perfectly straight, and bladder long 
and narrow. They are found chiefly in tro- 
Dical seas. 


SYNDACTYLI. The name given to a 
tribe of Perching Birds, including those 
which have the external and middle toe 
united as far as the second joint; the word 
Syndactyli indicating the adhesion of the 
fingers. The plumage is generally of a 
brilliant blue or green colour; and very 
smooth and glossy. [For examples, see Bet- 
EATER and KINGFISHER. } 


SYNGNATHUS. [Sce Pirk-risx.} 


SYRPHIDZ. <A family of Dipterous 
insects, generally of a moderate or large 
size, and of variegated colours. Many of 
the species resemble humble-becs, wasps, &c., 
and are frequently mistaken for them by 
the inexperienced. The proboscis is long, 
membranous, elbowed near the base, termi- 
nated by two large lobes, aud the sucker 
enclosed in an upper canal; a long horny 
upper lip, hollow, and notched at the tip; 
@ pair of slender acute maxille, and a slender 
pointed tongue ; the head is hemispherical, 
and covered for the most part by the eyes, 
especially in the males: the front of the 
head is often produced into a kind of beak, 
receiving the proboscis when it is folded in 
inaction. They are all fond of flowers : they 
fly with amazing swiftness, and many of 
them, if disturbed from their favourite 
haunts even for a number of times, will 
return and continue to hover there again. 
The larve: of the typical genus Syrphus feed 
upon all kinds of Aphides, which they often 
hold up in the air, and suck very quickly : 
the body of these larvae is of an elongate- 


conic form, uneven, and sometimes spinose. | 


When ready to metamorphose, they fix 
themselves to leaves or other substances by 
a glutinous secretion; the body shortens, 
and its anterior end, which was the slender- 
est, hecomes the thickest.—The larvie of the 
genus Polucella are also insectivorous, but 
reside in the nests of Humble-beea and 
Wasps, upon the larve of which they sub- 
Blat. 


TABANUS: TABANID. A genus 
and family of Dipterous insects, comprising 
various large flies, pre-eminently distin- 
guished for the tormenting powers which 
different species possess; piercing the skin, 
in order to suck the blvod, of various quad- 
rupeds, wild and domesticated. The Ta- 
BANUS Bovinus of Linnwus is the largest of 
the British species. It has the appearance 
of a very large pale brown fly, marked on 
the back by a series of large, whitish, tri- 
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angular spots. This insect, like the rest of 
its genus, is seen during the middle and the 
decline of summer, genstally in the hottest 
part of the day, an chiefly abounding in 
woods and pastures. It is extremely ‘rouble. 
some to cattle, piercing their skin with the 
lancets of its proboscis, and sucking the 
blood in such a manner as to cause consider- 
able pain. It proceeds from a large, dusky- 
ellowish larva, marked by transverse black- 
sh rings: it resides under ground, in moist 
meadows, &c., and changes to a cylindric, 
brownish chrysalis ; out of which, in about 
&@ month, proceeds the perfect insect. 


TABBY (MOTHS). A name applied by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Aglossa. 


TACHYPETES. (See FriGAtTe-bixv.} 


TADORNA. A genus of web-footed birds, 
founded on the Anas Tadorna of Linnzus. 
[See SHELDRAKE.} 


TADPOLE. The Frog in its nascent 
state. (See Froc.] 


TADPOLE-FISH, or LESSER FORKED 
BEARD. (Barbus minor.) A somewhat 
i Yare fish of the Gadide family, measurin 
‘about a fuot in length, and in its gener 
| form and colour bearing some resemblance 
to the imperfect animal from whom the 
name is derived. ‘The head is very large, 
‘obtuse, and flattened on the crown; the 
‘mouth is wide; under the chin there is a 
| small conical barb or feeler; and the lips 
| are rounded and white. Tail wedge-shaped ; 
‘scales smail. It has been taken on the 
; Scottish coast : it spawns in April, and feeds 
i On small insects ; but it is too scarce for na- 
: turalists to be much acquainted with its 
| history. 


TJENIA. An intestinal worm, belonging 
to a numerous and, unfortunately, but tuo 
_ well-known a genus. Zeenia solium is cha- 
| racterized by an extremely long body, flat, 
and composed of a number of joints or arti- 
‘ culations, which sometimes amount to se- 
_ Veral hundred ; the whole animal occasion- 
‘ally attaining the length of five yards or 
more. They are thinner anteriorly, and 
generally have s square head, with four 
small suckers. Their numerous segments 
are all connected by the nutritive canal, 
which runs from one end to the other; but 
the reproductive apparatus is repeated in 
each division. That only one can exist in 
one human body at the same time is a vulgar 
error. Of all intestinal worms they are the 
most dangerous, and the most difficult to 
‘ expel. 


| TZNIDA. The name given toa family 


of Acanthopterygivus fishes, distinguished by | 


‘ their lengthened and flattened bodies, and 
| having very small scales. (See RisBon- 
FISH.) 

TAGUAN. A species of Pteromys, or 
Flying Squirrel. 
| JAILOR BIRD. A name applied to 
, more than one species of soft-billed Indian 
: Birds, allied to the Warblers. Some of them, 
| if not all, belong to Dr. Horsficld’s genera 
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Orthotomus and Prinia. The first described 
Tailor Bird (Sylvia sutoria, Latham) is a 
native of Ceylon, whence its curious nest is 
very frequently brought. It is for the most 

art composed of two leaves, one of them 

ing dead ; the latter is fixed by the inge- 
nious bird to the living leaf as it hangs from 
the tree, by sewing both together, like a 
pouch or purse ; this is open at the top, the 
cavity being filled with fine down ; it is sus- 
pended from the branch, so as in great 
measure to secure it from the attacks of Rep- 
tiles and monkeys. Col. Sykes has described 
another interesting Tailor Bird, from the 
East Indies. ‘This is the Orthotomus Ben- 
nettit, It constructs its nest by sewing to- 
gether the leaves with threads of cotton and 
with fibres; in some cases, this naturalist 
found these threads actually knotted at the 
end. Professor Savi has described the habits 
of a species of Sylvia (S. cysticola), common 
in various parts of Italy, which constructs 
its nest among sedges and reeds which it 
unites together by real stitches; and the 
edge of each leaf is pierced by this bird with 
minute holes, through which tt passes threads 
formed of spiders’ web, particularly from 
the silk of their egg-pouches. These threads, 
as described by the Rev. Mr. Kirby, are not 
very long, and are sufficient only to pass 
two or three times from one leaf to another ; 
there are knots scattered here and there, 
which in some places divide into two or three 
branches. 


TALAPOIN. The name given by Buffon 
to a species of Monkey, distinguished by its 
beautiful variety of green, white, and yellow 
hair. It is the Cercopithecus Tulapoin of 
zoologists. 


TALBOT. A species of Dog, remarkable 
for its quick scent, and for its eagerness in 
pursuit of game. 


TALEGALLA. A large gregarious Raso- 
rial bird, which, according to Mr. Gould, may 
be considered, in a degree, as the representa- 
tive of the Turkey in Australia. The plumage 
of the upper purts of the body, wings, and tail, 
blackish-brown ; the feathers of the under 
parts blackish-brown at the base, becomin 
silvery-gray at the tip; skin of the head 
and neck deep pink-red, thinly sprinkled 
with short hair-like feathers ; wattle bright 
yellow, tinged with red where it unites with 
the red of the neck 3 bill black: feet brown. 
It is about the size of a Turkey ; and moves 
about in small companies. When it is dis- 
turbed, it readily eludes pursuit by the fa- 
cility with which it runs through the tangled 
bush. If hard pressed, or rushed upon by 
their great enemy, the native dog, the whule 
company spring upon the lowermost bough 
of some neighbouring tree, and, by a succes- 
sion of leaps from branch to branch, ascend 
to the top, and either perch there or fly off 

; to another part of the brush. It is remark- 
able that this bird does not hatch its eggs by 
incubation. It collects together a great heap 
of decaying vegetables as the place of deposit 
of its eggs, thus making a hot-bed, arisin 

' from the decomposition of the collect 

| matter, by the heat of which the young are 
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hatched. This mound varies in quantity 
from two to four cart-loads, and is of a per- 
fectly pyramidical form : it is not, however, 
the work of a single pair of birds, but is the 
result of the united labour of many; and 
the same site appears to be resorted to for 
several years in succession. “The mode,” 
says Mr. Go “in which the materials 









BRUAM TURKEY.—(TAIBOALLA LATITAMI,) 


composing these mounds are accumulated is 
equally singular, the bird never using its 
bill, but always grasping a quantity in its 
foot, throwing it backwards to one common 
centre, and thus clearing the surface of the 
ground to a considerable distance so com- 
pletely, that scarcely a leaf or blade of grass 
is left. The heap being accumulated, and 
time allowed for a sufficient heat to be en- 
gendered, the eggs are deposited, not side by 
side, as is ordinarily the case, but planted 
at the distance of nine or twelve inches from 
each other, and buried at nearly an arim’s 
depth, perfectly upright, with the large end 
upwards: they are covered up as they are 
laid, and allowed to remain until hatched. 
I have been credibly infurmed, both by na- 
tives and settlers living near their haunts, 
that it is not an unusual event to obtain 
nearly a bushel of eggs at one time from a 
single heap; and as they are delicious cat- 
ing, they are eagerly sought after. Some of 
the natives state, that the females are con- 
stantly in the neighbourhood of the heap 
about the time the young are likely to be 
hatched, and frequently uncover and cover 
them up again, apparently for the purpose 
of assisting those that may have appeared ; 
while others have infurmed me that the eggs 
are merely deposited, and the young allowed 
to force their way unassisted. In all pro- 
| bability, as Nature has adopted this mode of 
reproduction, she has also furnished the 
tender birds with the power of sustaining 
themselves from the earliest periud; and 
| the great size of the egg would equally lead 
to this conclusion, since in so large a space 
it ig reasonable to suppose that the bird 
would be much more developed than is usu- 
ally found in eggs of smaller dimensions. 
The eggs are pertectly white, of a long, oval | 
form, three inches and three-quarters long | 
by two inches and a half in diameter." It 
was originally described by Dr. Latham asa 
vulture under the name of “the New Hol- | 
land Vulture,” and at first sight a dried skin 
has considerable resemblance to that of some | 
species of the group. In Australiaitis called 
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the Brusn Turkey, and, as we remarked at | Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and South Ca- 
the beginning, it is to the Rasorijal order, | rolina ; but retire into Mexico, or the Carib- 
and not the Raptorial, that this singularly | bean islands, at the approach of cool weather. 
interesting genus belongs: in the same ; They gencrally associate in numbers, fre- 
family with it are birds with similar habits. | quenting the borders of the sea, and the 
(See Meaaropius and LEIroa.) banks and wstuaries of ncighbouring rivers, 


- feeding on small fry, shell-fish, crustace 
TALPA: TALPIDAS. [See Morz.] worms, and insects, which they collect a 
TAMANDUA. ([Sce ANT-KATER.] 


the pine oF ey ae They are said to be 

in the habit of perching on trees in com- 

TANAGRA. A group of birds of which | panies; but they lay their eggs, which are 

there are several genera, and numerous spc- | greenish, on the ground, amidst the tall grass 

cies, all peculiar to America, and which are | of the marshes, on a slight nest of leaves. 
conspicuous for their brilliant colours. They 

have a conical beak and short wings; re- 


bbe Male hatched, oe young are black, 
soon ¢ i 1 ite | 
presenting the Finches, &c. of Europe and chanel ng by arey uae Pee ne 
Asia in their conformation and habits, and 


before they are able to fly: by degrees they | 
in the nature of their food. | 


attain their red plumage, which is not com- 
TANTALUS: TANTALIDAS. The Tan- 

talidw are a family of Wuding Birds, the 
chicf of which inhabit tropical latitudes, 
living almost entirely on the swampy banks 
of rivers and lakes. The genus Zantalus 
erently partakes of the churacter of the 
Storks and Herons, and is characterized by 
Cuvier as having the feet, the nostrils and 
the bill of a stork ; but the buck of the bill, 
he observes, is rounded, and its point curved 
downwards and slightly notched on each 
side ; a portion of the head, and sometimes 
of the neck, being denuded of feathers. 
It includes the American Scarlet Jbis (bis 
rubra), of which the following is a descrip- 
tion. Length twenty-three inches : bill 
five inches long, thick, and of a somewhat 
square form at the base, gradually bent 
downwards, and sharply ridged ; black, ex- 
cept near the base, where it inclines to red. 
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plete until the third year. The young and old | 
associate in distinct bands. In the countrics ° 
where they abound, they are somnetimes do- | 
mesticated, and accompany the poultry. , 
The Ibis shows great courage in attacking ' 
the fow)s, and will even defend itself from | 
the insidious attacks of the cat. It is gene- | 
rally esteemed us good food ; and its rich | 
and gaudy plumage is used by the Bra- | 
zilians for varivus ornaments.” [See Iz1s.]} 


TANYSTOMA. The name of a group 
of Dipterous insects, comprehending those 
which have a projecting proboscis, with the , 
last joint of the antennz undivided. 


TAPE-WORM. [Sce T-EN1A.] 


TAPIR. The name of a genus of Pachy- | 
dermatous quadrupeds, of which three spe- 
cies are at present known ; two of them being | 
natives of South America, whilst the other 
inhabits Sumatra and Malacca. In its gene- ; 


ral form and contour, the Tapir reminds us |; 


of the Ifog ; but it is sufficiently distinguished 
from that animal by its snout, which is 
lengthened into a ficxible proboscis, that 
looks like the rudiment of the trunk of the 
elephant, and partly serves the same pur- 





BCARLET 1NTS.—(THIS RURRA ) 


a0 Nati Af iy eI 
Tris dark hazel. The face naked, slightly ee ieee 2 
wrinkled, pale red. Chin bare, wrinkled 
| also, Plumage rich, glowing scarlet, ex- 
| cept about three inches of the extremities 
of the four outer quill-feathers, which are 
‘ deep stecl blue. Legs pale red; the three 
anterior toes mnited by a mentbrane as far 
as the first joint. “This brilliant and €x- 
| clusively American species,” says Nuttall, 
in his ‘ Ornithology of the United States, 
&e., inhabits chiefly within the tropics, 
abounding in the West India and Bahama : i r s the ; 
Islunds, and south of the equator, at Icast us animal of Suuth America, and is found in 
for as Brazil. They migrate in the course | all parts of that continent, though most 
of the summer (about July and August) into abundant in Guiana, Brazil, and Paraguay. | 


AMERIGAN TAPIR.—(TAPIRUS AMERICANTS,) | 
















pose. The anterior feet have four toes, but 
the posterior only three; and these have 
only their tips cased in small hoofs. The 
eyes are small and lateral, and the ears Jong 
and pointed. The incisor teeth are six in 
number ; the canines small ; and the molars ' 
are seven on each side of the upper jaw, ' 
ned six in the lower. The common AMERI- 
cin Tarin (Zapir Americanus is the largest | 
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It is of a deep brown colour throughout, ap- 
degree to black ; between three and four 
eet in height, and from five to six in length. 
The hair of the body is scanty, very short, 
and closel depressed to the surface ; scarcely 
distinguishable at a short distance. The 
inmost recesses of deep forests are the chosen 
haunts of this species, which is not grega- 
rious, and shuns the society of man. It is 
for the most part nocturnal in its habits, 
sleeping or remaining quiet during the day, 
and at night seeking its food, which, in its 
natural state, consists of shoots of trees, buds, 
wild fruite, &c. It is, however, when in 
confinement, an indiscriminate swallower 
of every thing, filthy orclean. Its enormous 
muscular power, and the tough thick hide 
which defends its body, enable it to tear its 
way through the underwood in whatever 
direction it pleases. Its ordinary pace is 
a sort of trot; but it sometimes Gallops, 
though awkwardly, and with the head down. 
It is very fond of the water, and frequently 
resorts to it. Its disposition is peaceful and 
quiet ; and though it will defend itself vigor- 
ously, end in so doing inflict severe wounds 
| 









































with its tecth, it never attempts to attack 
cither man or beast, unless hard pressed. 
The flesh is dry, and has a disagreeable fla- 
vour. 


The Maray Tarir (Tapirus Malayanus) 
in its general form resembles the American, 
and has a similar flexible proboscis, which is 
six or eight inches in length. Its general 
appearance is heavy and massive: the skin 
is thick and firm, thinly covered with short 
hair; the eyes are small ; the cars roundish, 
and boidered with white. The tail is ver 

; short, and almost destitute of hair; and it 
has no mane on the neck. Legs short and 
stout ; the fure feet furnished with four toes, 
the hind feet with three. The general co- 
lour is glossy black, with the exception of 
the back, rump, and sides of the belly, which 
are white, and separated by a defined line 
| from the parts that are black. It is a native 


of Sumatra, and was first described by Sir 
Stamford Raffles. 


| TAPIRIDA. The first family of pachy- 

| dermatous quadrupeds, including the Rhino- 
ceros, Tapir, Hyrax, and several extinct 
genera occasionally found in a fossil state. 


TARANDUS. (See REINDEER.) 


TARANTULA. (Lycosa tarantula.) A 
species of Spider found in some of the warmer 
parts of Italy, whose bite produces a train of 
symptoms long believed to be only curable by 
music (and still exercising the faith and 
ignorance of the vulgar in some countries), 
is the largest of all the European Spiders, 
and is generally found in dry and sunny 
plains. When full grown, it is as large asa 
chestnut ; and, like all the Spiders, has a 
poison-gland in ite mandibles. It is of a 
brown colour, with the back of the abdomen 
marked by a row of trigonal black spots with 
whitish edges, and the legs marked beneath 
by black and white bars. In the present en- 
lightened period it may be sufficient to observe 
that the extraordinary symptoms suppored 
to ensue from the bite of this insect, as well 
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as their supposed cure, are entirely without 
foundation. We may, however, be expected 
to give some account of the nature of the 
symptoms &c. formerly so generally attri- 
buted to it: we therefore extract from the 
pages of an old poralae writer the following 
particulars; “The bite of this creature oc- 





TARANTULA.—(LYOOSA TARANTULA.) 


casions a pain which at first resembles that 
of the sting of a bee or an ant. In a few 
hours the patient feels a numbness; and the 
part affected is marked with a small livid 
circle, which soon after rises into a ve 

painful swelling: shortly after this he falls 
into a profuund sadness, breathes with much 
difficulty, his pulse grows feeble, and his 
senses fail. At length he loses all sense and 
motion ; and, according to some naturalists, 
expires, unlesa speedily relieved. But these 
symptoms come on somewhat diffcrently, 
according to the nature of the Tarantula, 
and the disposition of the patient. An aver- 
sion for black and blue; and, on the con- 
trary, a predilection for white and red ; are 
among the unaccountable symptoms of this 
disease. All the medica) assistance hitherto 
discovered, consists in some chirurgical ap- 
plications on the wound, and in cordials and 
sudorifics which are of little service ; but 
music, which reason perhaps never could 
have pointed out, is said to be infinitely 
more efficacious. No sooner has the person 
affected lost his sense and motion, than a 
musician tries several tunes on an instru- 
ment; and when he has hit on one whose 
tones and modulations suit the patient, he 
is immediately observed to make a faint mo- 
tion ; his fingers begin to move in cadence, 
then his arms, dext his legs, and by degrecs 
his whole body: then he rises on his feet 
and begins to dance, his strength and acti- 
vity still increasing. Some will continue to 
dance for six hours without intermissivn. 
After this the patient is put to bed; and 
when he is judged to be sufficiently recruited 
from his first dance, he is allured out of bed 
by the first tune, in order toa second. This 
exercise is reiterated for several days suc- 
cessively ; seven or eight at least ; in which 
time the patient finds himeelf excessively 
fatigued, and unable to dance any longer, 
the characteristic proof of his being cured ; 
for, as long as the poison acts on him, he 
would dance, if encouraged, till he tainted 
through extreme lassitude. Perceiving him- 
self thas tired, he begins to recover his 


reason; and awakes, as out of a profound 
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sleep, without the smallest recollection of 
what had passed in his paroxyam, or even in 
his dancing.” 


TARSIPES, A singular genus of Marsu- 
pa animals, found at King George's Suund, 
n Australia, only one species of which is as 
hs known. This has a longish muzzle, and 
s not much bigger than a inouse. It derives 
hs name from the length of part of its hind 
egs. 


TARSIUS. A genus of Quadrumanous 
Mammalia, inhabiting the Muluccas. They 
have the teeth and insectivoruus regimen of 
the Loris ; the tarsi elongated, which gives 
to their hinder limbs a disproportionate ex- 
tent ; tail very long and tufted ; large mem- 
branous cars; and great eyes, which indi- 
cate a nocturnal life. T'wo species are 
known, Zarsius fuscomanus of Fischer, and 





TARSIUS BANCANUS. 


T. bancanus of Horsfield. These animals 
have an aversion to light, and retire by day 
under the roots of trees; fecd chiefly on 
lizards, and leap about two fect at a spring ; 
are easily tamed, and capable of some at- 
tachment. They hold their prey in their 
fore hands, while they rest on their haunches ; 
produce one young at a birth, and live in 
pairs. 


TASMANIAN CROW SHRIKE. (@im- 
norhina organicum.) This animated and 
elegant bird is a native of Van Diemen's 
Land, inhabiting and enlivening by its pre- 
sence the interior of thecountry. Mr. Gould 
tells us that “it runs, and occasionally hops, 
over the surface with great quickness, but 
flies rather slowly, and upon alighting on a 
branch raises and closes one wing several 
times in quick succession, and in a ver 
peculiar manner. When on the plains it 
utters a loud ringing call, but when perched 
on the dead branches of the trees soon after 
day-break, it pours forth a succession of 
notes of the strangest description that can 
be imagined, much resembling the sounds of 
a hand-organ out of tune, which has obtained 
for it the colonial name of the Organ-Bird. 
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It is very easily tamed ; and as it possesses 
the power of imitation in an extraordina: 
degree, it may be rendily taught to whistle 
tunes as well as to articulate words ; it con- 
sequently soon becomes a most amusing as 
well as ornamental bird for the aviary or 
e.” The male has the crown of the head, 
cheeks, throat, all the under surface, sca- 
ularies, primaries, and tips of the tail jet 
lack ; nape of the neck, back, upper and 
under tail-coverts, and base of the tail- 
feathers white ; bill dark lead colour at the 
base, passing into black at the tip; legs 
black ; irides bright hazel. In the female 
the nape of the neck and back are gray. 
It builds a round cup-shaped nest on the 


i 


topmost branches of the gum-tree, con- | 


structing it awkwardly of sticks interspersed 
with strips of bark, &c., and lining it with 
coarse grass, sheep's wool, and a few feathers, 
felted together, and forming a dense and 
warm receptacle for the eggs, which are of a 
greenish. ashy gray cvolour, spotted and 
blotched with umber-brown and bluish- 
gray. 


TASMANIAN HONEY-EATER. 
MELIPHAGA AUSTRALASIANA.] 


TATOU. The native name for the giant 
armadillo of South America( /’riodonta gigas). 
[See ARMADILLO.] 


TAXICORNES. An extensive bal of 
Heterimerous Coleoptera ; two or three ge- 
nera of which are natives of this country. 
The greater part of the beetles composing 
this family live on fungi, and are either 
found upon them, or beneath the bark of 
trees which produces them. A few live on 
the ground under stones. They are dis- 





DIAPERIS RUFICORNISA, 


tinguished by having no corneous hook on 


(See | 


| 


| 


the inner edge of the maxille: they are | 


generally furnished with wings: the an- 
tenn@ are usually inserted beneath the 
margin of the sides of the head, and more 
or less perfuliated, and gradually thickened 
or ending in a club. 
the genns Diaperis as an example of this 
group. Most of the species are of a small 
size. 
TAXUS. [See BapGeEr.] 


TEAL. (Querquedula crecca.) The egm- 
mon Teal is a small species of duck that 
frequents ponds, marshes, and the reedy 
shores of creeks, inlets, and rivers, but rarcly 
visits the sea-shuore. It is about fifteen 
inches in length: the beak is dusky; the 
top of the head, cheeks, and neck are chest- 


We figure a species of | 


i 
i 


| 


) 
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nut-red ; the throat is black ; a broad green 
band extends from the eyes to the nape ; 
the lower part of the neck, back, scapulars, 
and sides are aleaaarely striped with zigzag 
lines of white and black; the breast is red- 
dish, and spotted; the belly a yellowish 
white; the speculum of the wings is half 
white, half black, and edged with two white 
bands: the legs arc ash-coloured. The fe- 
male is smaller than the male, and has a 





COMMON TEAL.—(QUERQUEDULA CRECOA.) 


reddish-white band, spotted with brown, 
behind and beneath the eyes; the throat is 


white ; the plumage above is blackish-brown, 
edged with a broad band of clear brown ; 
and the under parts are whitish. This spe- 
cies is a native of the north, occurring 
equally in Europe and America: it is very 
abundant in England during its migration ; 
but it does not appear usually to breed here, 
although ite nest is sometimes met with, 
and is said to be not uncommon in France. 
The nest is large, and is composed of soft 
dried grasses, lined with feathers, and gene- 
rally concealed in a hole among the roots 
of reeds and rushes near the water's edge. 
The female lays about a dozen reddish-white 
eggs, which are indistinctly sprinkled with 
brown dots, and in size about those of a 
pigeon. The Teal ia widely and numerously 
dispersed over the whole of Norway, Sweden, 
and Lapland: it is abundant in Germany, 
Holland, France, Spain, and Italy; it is 
| also found in the winter in considerable 
numbers in Ireland: and sometimes it in- 
| habits the edges of the Scottish lakes. The 
flesh is dry and difficult of digestion, but, 
notwithstanding, is in great request. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. it held a high place 
among the luxuries of a royal banquet. 


The BLvE-wIxcep TEAL (Querquedula 
discors), says Wilson, in his‘ American Or- 
nithology,’ is the first of its tribe that re- 
turns to us in the autumn from its breeding 
place in the north. They are usually seen 
early in September, along the shores of the 
Delaware, where they sit on the mud close 
to the edge of the water, so crowded together 
that the gunners often kill great numbers at 
a single discharge. When a flock is dis- 
covered thus sitting and sunning themselves, 
the experienced gunner runs his batteau on 
shore at eome distance above or below them, 
and, getting out, pushes her before him over 
the slippery mud, concealing himself all the 
while behind her; by this method he can 
sometimes approach within twenty yards of 
the flock, among which he generally makes 
great slaughter. They fly rapidly, and, 
when they alight, drop down suddenly, like 
the snipe or woodcock, among the reeds or 
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on the mud. They feed chiefly on vegetable 
food, and are eagerly fond of the seeds of the 
reeds or wild oats. Their flesh is excellent, 
and, after a residence for a short time among 
the reeds, they become very fat. As the first 
frosts come on, they proceed to the south, 
being a delicate bird, very susceptible of cold. 
They abound in the inundated rice fields in 
the southern States, where vast numbers 
are taken in traps placed on small dry emi- 
nences that here and there rise above the 
water. These places are strewed with ricc, 
and they are caught alive in hollow traps. 
This species is a trifle smaller than the pre- 
ceding: the bill is long, and of a dark dusky 
alate colour; the front and upper part of 
the head are black; from the eye to the 
chin is a large crescent of white, the rest of 
the head and half the neck are of a dark 
slate, richly glossed with green and violet ; 
remainder of the neck and breast is black or 
dusky, thickly marked with semicircles of 
brownish white, elegantly intersecting each 
other ; belly, pale brown, barred with dusky, 
in narrow lines; back, deep brownish-black, 
each feather waved with large semi-ovals of 
brownish-white ; lesser wing-coverts, a bright 
light blue; primaries, dusky brown ; spe- 
culum, or beauty-spot, rich green; tertials 
edged with black or light blue, and streaked 
down their middle with white: the tail 
pointed : legs and feet yellow. 


TELEOSAURUS. The name given toa 
group of extinct Reptiles allied to the Cro- 
codiles, the fossil remains of which have 
been found in this country. They had a 
long muzzle, somewhat resembling that of 
the Gavial, or Gangetic Crocodile. 


TELEPHORUS: TELEPHORIDA. A 
genus and family of Coleopteroue in-ects ; of 
a long and narrow form, with perfect wings 
and elytra; head bruad and not concealed 
under the thorax; mandibles acute and 
curved ; and the antennew simple, moderately 





SOLDIER BEZILE.—(TELEPOORUS FUSCOS,) 


long, and inserted closely together. These 
j Insects, which are known by the name of 
Soldicrs, Sailors, or Doctors, are found in the 
| spring in considerable numbers upon flowers, 
| especially those of the Umbellifer@. So vora- 
cious are they, that they not only feed upon 
other insects, but the weaker of their own 
species fall a prey to the stronger. They |; 
walk awkwardly, and their flight is heavy. 
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TELESCOPE FLY. (See Diorsis.} 


TELLINA: TELLINID. A genus and 
family of bivalve Mollusca, which have in 
the centre of the hinge a tooth on the left 
and two teeth on the right, often bifid, and 
at some distance in front and behind; on 
the right valve a lateral tuoth or plate, which 
does not penetrate into a cavity of the oppo- 
site one. There is a slight fold near the 
extremity of both. valves, which renders 
them unequal in that part, where they gape 
a little. The animal has two long tubes, 
respiratory and excrementitial, which can 
be withdrawn into the shell, and concealed 
in a duplicature of the mantle. The shells 
are generally transverscly striated, and beau- 
tifully coloured: some are oval and thick- 
ish ; others are pbling 


and much compressed; 
others lenticular. 


nstead of a fold, we 


reaper a 





CAT’A-YONGUE TELILINA, 
(TELLINA LINGUA: FELIS.) 


often find in the latter merely a deviation 
in the course of the transverse strix. Sow- 
erby says, “ The irregular flexuosity of the | 


anterior ventral margin appears to Spe! | 


been constantly regarded us the principal 
distinguishing character of this beautiful 
genus ; ond when we consider the number | 
of species possessing this character, and , 
agreeing also in other gencral circumstances, | 
it may perhaps be still considered the essen- 
tial character of the genus.” 


TENCH. (Tinca vulgaris.) A fish be- 
longing to the Cyprinoid family, or Carp 
tribe; common in most of the lakes of the | 
European continent, and more or less abun- | 
dant in ornamental waters and ponds in this 
country, but is seldom found in our ed 
being more fond of still and muddy waters. 
Ite general length is about twelve inches : 
its usual colour a deep olive, accompanied 
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TENOH.—(TINOA VULGARIS.) 


by a slight golden tinge ; the abdomen being ' 
paler or yellower than the other parte, and 
the fins, which are thick and opaque, of a, 
dull violet colour. The body is short and 
thick ; and the skin is covered, like that of 
an eel, with a tenacious mucus or slime, 
beneath which its small and numerous scales 
appear: the head is rather larg, the eyes 
small, the lips thick, and on each side of the 
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mouth isa small cirrus. It is considered as 
a very prolific fish, and of quick growth. 
It deposits its spawn, consisting of very small 
greenish ova, cues canals plants, &c. ; this 
takes pluce about the middle of June, when 
the female is attended by two males. By 
some it is supposed to lie during the winter 
in a torpid state, concealed beneath the mud 
of the waters it inhabits, being rarely taken 
during that season. We glean from Mr. 
Yarreil the following observations: “ As the 
Tench is one of our most useful fresh-water 
fishes, from the ease with which it may be 
preserved and its increase promoted, the 
facility of transportation from its great te- 
nacity of life, and the goodness of its flesh, 
—which is not, however, generally held in 
the estimation which I think it deserves, — 
as the Tench is also, like the Carp, one of 
those species first selected as stock for orns- 
mental waters, I venture to recommend that 
large and fine fish be chosen as breeders, as 
the most certain mode of obtaining sizeable 
fish for table in the shortest space of time. 
Two males to one female, or not less than 
three to two, should be the proportion of the 
sexes; and from the pond which is found 
by experiment favourable for breeding, the 
small fish should be in part withdrawn from 
time to time, and deposited elsewhere, to 
afford more space for all. The male of the 
Tench is recognized by the large size of the 
ventral fins, which reach far enough to 
cover the vent, and are deeply concave in- 
ternally : in the females the ventral fins are 
smaller, shorter, and less powerful.” 


A most beautiful variety, called the 
GoLvDEN TrNCuH, is found in some parts of 
Germany, differing from the common Tench 
in being of the richest orange-yellow, varie- 
gated with small bleck spots,whiile the fins are 
thin, transparent, and of a bright red colour. 
It is said to be of slow growth, and to live, 





like most others of this genus, on worms, | 


water insects, &c. These Tenches are de- 
lighted with warmth, and in bright weather 
are observed to swim in small shoals near 
the surface. 


TENEBRIONID.E. A family of Coleop- 
terous insects, distinguished by having the 
elytra not soldered together, with the wings 
fitted for flight. The body is generally ob- 
long or ovate; depressed, or but slightly 
elevated ; the thorax square or trapeziform ; 
and the palpi enlarged at the tip, the last 
joint being generally hatchet-shaped. One 
of the most familiar of these is the Terebrio 
molitor, the larva of which is commonly 
called the MEAL-worm, and may be re- 
garded as the type of the family. This in- 
sect frequents corn-mills, granaries, bake- 
houses, &c., doing much damage by de- 
vouring flour, meal, bran, &c. It is also 
ver 
casks, which when opened are found eaten 
through in holes by these insects and their 
larvw. The latter are about an inch long, 
of a cylindrical and linear form, very smooth 
and glossy, of a fulvous colour, consisting 
of twelve segments, exclusive of the head, 
which is provided with short trophi, and a 
pair of very small antenne. This larva 





destructive to ship-biscuits packed in | 
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tumours form the abode of the larves which 
reside within them, and the insect makes 
with its teeth a circular hole for its escape. 
They greatly resemble the Caterpillars of 
Lepidopterous insects; but usually differ 
from them as to the number of their feet, 
which are either restricted to six, answering 
to those of the perfect insect, or amount to 
eighteen or twenty-two. In order to undergo 
their change into the pupa state, they spin 
a cocoon, either on the earth or on the plants 
on which thcy have fed; but they do not 
become pups until they have becn inclosed 
in this for many months, and only a few 
days before they come forth as perfect Saw- 















changes its skin several times, avoids the 
, Night, and at length assumes the pupa state, 
, without forming any cocoon ; the imago ap- 
; pearing at the expiration of about six weeks, 














MEAI“WORM BEETLE. 
(TENEBHIO MOLITOR.) 


! at first being of a reddish-colour, but soon 
| assuming its black hue. The larva: of these 

insects are greedily devoured by nightingales 
| and other insectivorous birds, and are ac- 
| 
' 
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{ cordingly bred by bird-fanciers; it is ne- : 
, cessar i keep the vessels in which they are | se hes Agore leer the Cioihes ua 
| placed firmly closed, or they make their | oUt: & meas 0 this large family. It 
escape, neither wood nor cloth being suffi- ar ge to a section which by rome natural- 
ciently strong to prevent them from boring | ists has been raised into a distinct family, 
: from the species having clubbed antenna. 


! 
! their way through. 
TENUIROSTRES. The name of a tribe 
| ioe nanos A eens of nal of Insessorial birds, comprehending those 
gascar, closely resembling the Hedgehog in mee re cng » s lon jaug det ya 
. their general character, but differing in their | r Bird vee ova tae the a a - at 
- dentition, the feebleness of their spines, and ai a vey f the in . ay 1 teria he Fae ch 
in their being much less able to roll them- | division of the insessorial order is that of the 
selves into a ball. The Tenree is known | 7enwirostres, or honey-suckers, eo called from 
also by the name of the Asiatic or Striren | the great majority deriving their subsistence 
HEDGEHOG. It is seven inches in length; | both from inscets and the nectar of plants, 
‘and is characterized by a long, pointed | which they suck up by means of a long or 
‘ muzzle; short legs, with five toes on each | filamentous tongue adapted for the purpose. 
u ¥ (See NuTHaTCcH : CREEPER: SUNBIRD, &c.) 


foot, separated and armed with crooked 
claws; and no tail. It is ofa black colour ; TEREBELLUM. A genus of Mollusca, 
with five longitudinal bands on the body : | whose shells arc oblong, subcylindrical, and 
all the black parts are covered with hard | very amooth; spire pointed; sutures not 
hair; the white bands with small prickles. | channelled; aperture narrow and long, 
From the black bands on the back spring | wider antcriorly ; outer lip slightly thick- 
long scattered hairs which reach to the | ened, truncated; inner lip thin, smooth, 
Sporagae the head is covered with short | nearly straight, and spread over a portion 
lack hairs or prickles ; the snout is white ; | of the body whorl. These shells are brought 
the eye surrounded by a white circle ; and | from the Indian seas ; they are thin, delicate, 
the feet are reddish. The Tenrecs move ; and prettily marked with bands and cloudy 
slowly ; grunt like pigs, (fur which reason | spots. In its habits the animal of the Tere- 
they are sometimes called Ground-hogs or | tellum is exceedingly shy and timid, re- 
' Pig-porcupines): they grow extremely fat ; | tracting its body into the shell on the slightest 
, multiply prodigiously ; and burrow under | alarm. It will remain stationary for a long 
ground: they are nocturnal in their habits ; | time, moving its tentacles about cautiously 

_ and remain torpid during great part of the | in every direction, when, suddenly, it will 
: summer, roll over with its shell, and continue again 


TENTHREDINIDAE. The name given | Perfectly quiet. 
to a family of Hymenopterous insects, popu- TEREBRANTIA. Thenameofa section 
larly known as Saw-flies, from the saw-like | of Iymenopterous insects, characterized by 
character and action of the ovipositor. With | the possession of an anal instrument orga- 
' this they make a number of small holes in ; nized for the perforation of the bodies of 
; the branches of trees, inserting an egg in { animals, or the substance of plants. The 
! each hole, and closing the hole with a drop | borer (tercbra) is peculiar to the female, and 
, of frothy fluid. The wound thus made be- | is composed of three long and slender pieces, 
, comes more and more convex by the increase | of which two serve as a sheath for the third ; 
in size of the egg, and eomctimee these parts | it is placed at the anal extremity of the 
assume the size of a gall, either woody or ' abdomen, and the oviduct is continued into 
pulpy, according to the parts injured : these | it. The females instinctively use this weapon | 
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to prepare a place for the deposition of their 
eggs, where the maggot may be incubated in 
safety, and upon ita exclusion be surrounded 
by already organized matter adapted for 
its sustenance. Some genera select vegeta- 
bles for the parasitic capone of their young, 
as Sirex(Linn.), which infests the pine-tree ; 
and Cephus (Latr.), which perforates the 
stalks of corn for the purpose of oviposition. 
Others, as the ichneumons, pierce the skins 
of insects, and deposit their eggs in the sub- 
cutaneous fatty and nutrient material.— 
{See IcHNEUMONIDA.)} 


TEREBRATULA. A genus of Conchi- 
ferous Mollusca, found at great depths in 
the Southern Ocean, and also in the Euro- 
pean seas. The animals have a curious kind 
of internal skeleton, as it may be termed, 
consisting of a slender, flattened, calcareous 
loop, with other pieces diverging from it; 
and a ciliated appendage on each side of the 
body. The shell is inequivalve, equila- 
teral, oval orsub-trigonal, ventricose or com- 
pressed, adhering by a short gelatinous ten- 
don. Our figure, which exhibits a species of 
this extensive genus, shows the peculiarity 





TEREBRATULA GAUDICHAUDDITI. 


- of structure above alluded to; the upper 

' figure representing the whole shel! and the 
two lower cuts, the insides of each valve. 
There are numerous species of this Molius- 
cous genus, of various forms, and some of 

| them curiously ribbed, found in a fossil 
state. 


TEREDO. The name given to a genus of 
testuceous molluscs, which form their habi- 
tations by boring holes in submerged timber, 
and thereby occasion destructive ravages in 
ships’ buttoms, sunken piles, &e. The 7e- 
redo navalis is worm-shaped, and about six 
inches long. In making its excavations into 
the wood, which it does by boring into the 
substance in the direction of the grain, each 
individual is careful to avoid the tube formed 
by ite neighbour, and often a very thin leaf 
alone of wood is left between ; it also, when 
oa knot occurs in its path, makes a turn to 
avoid it. It is commonly supposed that this 
animal, so injurious to mankind, was intro- 
duced into Europe from warmer climates ; 
but however that may be, it now unfor- 
tunately swarms in our seas. The rapidity 
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of its growth, and the destructive celerity 
with which it works, are hardly credible. 
In Holland, in order to prevent the irruption 
of the sea, where the land is below the level 
of high water, immense dykes are constructed 
along the shore, formed of large masses of 
sand, and strengthened by large piles driven 





SHIP-WORM.—(TEREDO NAVALIA,) 


into the ground. In the year 1730 it was 
diacovered that these piles were attacked by 
the Teredo, and, on examination, were found 
to be pierced in all directions to such an 
extent, that, had it not been for a timely 
discovery of the mischief, the whole of that 
part of the country might have been over- 
whelmed by the sea breaking through the 
worm-eaten defences. The only effectual 
way of preventing the attacks of the Teredo 
upon piles is said to be by covering all that 
part which is continually beneath the surface 
with short broad-headed nails: the action 
of the sca-water on the nails producing a 
strong coating of rust, said to be superior to 
a copper sheathing.—Another species, the 
Tereds gigantea, is described by Sir Everard 
Home as sometimes exceeding four feet in 
length and several inches in circumference. 


TERMITIDZE. An extensive and im- 
portant family of the Neuropterous order of 
Insecta, to which the name of White Ants is 
very commonly given. Some few species 
are found in temperate regions, but they are 
chiefly confined to the tropics, where they 
perform a considerable share in the necessary 
operation of completing the comminution 
and destruction of dead and decomposing 
organized matter. Next to Locusts, they 
may be reckoned the most destructive insects 
known to Man. They are characterized by 
fuur-jointed tarsi; but the wings are carried 
horizontally on the body, and very long; 
the head rounded, and the prothorax short | 
and square. The body is depressed, with ! 
the antenne short; the mouth very similar ; 
to that of the Orthoptera, with the four-cleft | 
lower lip; three ocelli; the wings slightly 
transparent, coloured, with the nervures 
forming a close network ; and the legs short. 
They live in societies, often prodigiously ; 
numerous, and, like the Bee and the Ant, 
are composed of three sorts of individuals. 
In all the stages of their existence, save that 
of the ovum, they are active, carnivorous or 
omnivorous; and are, beyond all doubt, the 
greatest pest of tropical climates : destroying 
all articles of furniture made of wood, cloths, | 
&c., and even entering the foundations of : 
houses, and eating out the whole interior of 
the timbers, so that while they appcar per- | 
fectly sound externally, they will fall to | 
pieces under the slightest blow. One species 
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is celebrated for the edifices it rears, in the 
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form of a sugar-loaf, ten or twelve feet in 
height, and so solid that the wild cattle 
mount spon them without breaking through. 
Internally they are divided into numerous 
apartments, and have subterranean galleries 
connected with them, from the extremities 
of which the insects issue. But, so extra- 
ordinary is the whole history and economy 
of these insects—a0 wonderful their habits 
and instincts —that, in order to do justice to 
the subject, we feel ourselves under the ne- 
ceasity of inserting, with but little abridg- 
ment, Mr. Smeathman's celebrated ‘Account 
of the Termites of Africa.’ 

These insects (he observes) have generally 
obtained the name of Ants from the simi- 
larity in their manner of living, which is in 
large communities, that erect very extraordi- 
nary nests, for the most part on the surface 
of the ground, from whence their excursions 
are made through subterraneous passages or 
covered galleries, which they build when- 
ever necessity obliges, or plunder induces, 
them to march above ground, and at a great 
distance from their habitations carry on a 
business of depredation and destruction, 
scarce credible but to those who have seen 
it. But notwithstanding they live in com- 
munities, and are, like the Ants, omnivo- 
rous ; though, like them, at a certain period 
they are furnished with four wings, and 
emigrate or colonize at the same season ; 
they are by no means the same kind of in- 
sects, nor does their form correspond with 
that of Ants in any one state of their exist- 
ence, which, like most other insects, is 
changed several times. They resemble the 
Ants also in their provident and diligent 
labour, but surpass them as well as the Bees, 
Wasps, Beavers, and all other animals which 
I have ever heard of, in the arts of building, 
as much as the Europeans excel the least 
cultivated savages. It is more than probable 
they excel them as much in sagacity and 
the arts of government; it is certuin they 
show more substantial instances of their in- 
genuity and industry than any other ani- 
mals; and do, in fact, Jay up vast magazines 
of provisions and other stores. 

The different species of this genus resemble 
each other in form, in their manner of living, 
and in their good and bad qualities ; but 
differ as much as birds in the manner of 
building their habitations or nests, and in 
the chuice of the materials of which they 
compose them. There are some species 
which build upon the surface of the ground, 
or part above and part beneath, and one or 
two species, perhaps more, that build on the 
stems or branches of trees, sometimes aloft 
at avast height. Of every species there are 
three orders; first, the working insects, or 
labourers; next, the fighting ones, or sol- 
dwera, which do no kind of labour; and, last 
of all. the winged ones, or perfect insecta 
(called kings and queens), which are male 
and female, and capable of propagation. 
These neither labour, or toil, or fight, being 
quite incapable of either, and almost of self- 
defence ; and nature has so ordered it, that 
they emigrate within a few weeks after the 
have arrived at this state, and either establish 


new kingdoms, or perish within a day or two. , collect them, as it were, into one dome. 
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The Termes bellicosus is the largest and 
best known species on the coast of Africa ; 
this account of the Termites is therefore 
taken from observations made thereon. The 
nests of this species are so numerous all over 
the island of Barranas, and the adjacent con- 
tinent of Africa, that it is scarcely possible 
to stand upon any open place, such as a rice 
plantation or other clear spot, where one or 
more of these buildings is not to be scen 
within fifty paccs. In some parts near Sene- 
gal, as mentioned byAdanson, their number, 
magnitude, and closeness of situation, make 
them appear like the villages of the natives. 
These buildings are usually termed hills, 





4ANI-HILE OF TERMES BFILICORUS, 


from their outward appearance, which is 
that of little hills, generally pretty much In 
the form of sugar-loaves, and about ten or 
twelve feet in height. These hills continue 
quite bare until they are six or cight feet 
high ; but in time become, like the rest of 
the earth, almust covered with grass and 
other plants; and in the dry season, when 
the herbage is burnt up by the rays of the 
sun, they somewhat resemble very large 
haycocks. The exterior of the building con- 
sists of one lurge dome-shaped shell; large 
and strong enongh to enclose and shelter the 
interior from the weather, and to protect the 
inhabitants from the attacks of most of their 
enemies. It also serves to collect and pre- 
serve a regular degree of genial warmth and 
moisture ; which in all probability is quite 
necessary for hatching the eggs. The inte- 
rior is divided, with great regularity and 
contrivance, into a great number of apart- 
ments; sume of which are intended for the 
residence of the kings and queens, and for 
the rearing of their numerous progeny ; 
whilst others serve as magazines, and are 
always well filled with stores and provisions. 
These hills make their first appearance above 
ground by a little turret or two in the shape 
, of sugar-luaves; which only rise to the 
‘ height of a foot, or a little more. Soon after- 
‘ wards, at some little distance, while the for- 
'mer are increasing in height and size, the 
Termites raise others, and so go on increas- 
.ing the number, and widening them at the 
| base, till their works helow are covered with 
these turrets, which they always raise the 
_ highest and largest in the middle, and by 
. filling up the intervals between each turret, 
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They are not very curious or exact about 
these turrets, except in making them very 
solid and strong ; and when, by the junction 
of them, the dome is completed (for which 
purpose the turrets answer as scaffolds), they 
take away the middle ones ets except 
the tops, which, joined together, form the 
crown of the cupola; and they apply the 
clay to the building of the works within, or 
to erecting fresh turrets for the purpose of 
raising the hillock still higher. 

The royal chamber, so called on account 
of its being adapted for, and occupied by, 
the king and queen, appears to be thought 
of the most consequence, being always situ- 
ated as near as possible to the centre of the 
hillock. It resembles the shape of half an 
egg cut lengthways, or an obtuse oval, and 
is at first not above an inch long ; it is after- 
wards, however, increased to six or eight 


| Inches, or even more, being always in pro- 


ortion to the size of the queen, who, increas- 


' ing in bulk as in age, at length requires a 
| chamber of such dimensions. 
: roof of this chamber are very solid, und sare 


The floor and 


composed of hardened clay. Its walls are 
pierced by several door-ways or cntrances, 
at pretty equal distances from each other, 
and of sufficient size to admit the soldiers 
and Jabourers, but not large enough to allow 
the king and the queen (the latter being, at 
full size, a thousand times the weight of a 
Surrounding the royal 
chamber are a number of others, of different 


| shapes and sizes, but all of them arched: 


these are occupied by the soldiers and la- 
bourers that guard the pair, on whose safety 
depends the happiness, and probably even 
the existence, of the whole community. 
These apartments, being connected together | 
by openings and passages, form an intricate 
labyrinth, which extends a foot or more in 
diameter from the royal chamber on every 
side ; and they are surrounded by the maga- 
The former are cham- 
bers of clay ; and are always well fitted with 
a kind of provisions, which appear to consist 
of the gums or other thick juices of plants. 
The nurseries, which are so called because | 
contain eggs 


are invariably found to 
composed of 


and young ones, are entirely 


_ wooden materials, ecemingly joined together | 


with gums. hese nurseries are exceedingly | 
cumpact, and divided into very small irre- | 
gulurly-shaped chambers, not one of which | 


: iy to be found half an inch in width. They | 


are placed az near as pussible to the royal | 
apartinents. When the nest is in the infant 


| state, they are cluse to the royal chamber ; | 


but as, in process of time, the queen enlarges, | 
it becomes necessary to enlarge this chamber 
for her accommodation ; and as she then lays 
a greater number of eggs, and requires a 


| greater number of attendants, so ia it neces- 


sary to enlarge and increase the number of 
the adjacent apartments ; for which purpuse, 
the small nurseries that were first built are 
tnken to pieces, and are rebuilt o little far- 
ther off. The nurseries ure always found 
slightly overgrown with mould, and plenti- | 
fully sprinkled with white globules, about , 
the size of a sinall pin's head. These may at 

first be mistuken for eggs; but on being exa- 
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mined under a per toy they evidently | 
u 





appear to be a species of fungus, in shape | 
like a young mushroom. The nurseries are | 
enclosed in chambers of clay, like those , 
which contain the provisions, but much | 
larger. In the early state of the nest they , 
are not larger than a hazel nut; but in old 
hills are often as large as the head of a child | 
a year old. Under the dome is a Jarge open | 
space, which is surrounded by three or four 
large gothic-shaped arches, which are some- 
times two or three feet high in front of the - 
area, but diminish very rapidly as they ; 
recede from thence, and are soon lost among | 
the innumerable chambers and nurseries | 
behind them. There are, comparatively | 
speaking, few openings into the great area, « 
and they, for the most part, seem intended | 
only to admit into the nurseries that genial 
warmth which the dome collects. 
The subterraneous passages which run 
under the lowest apartments in the hill, in | 
various directions, are of an astonishing size, 
being wider than the bore of a large cannon. 
These passages or galleries, which are very 
thickly lined with the same kind of clay of 
which the hill is composed, ascend the inside . 
of the external shell in a spiral manner, 
winding round the whole building up _ to 
the top, and intersecting each other at dif- 
ferent heights, opening either immediateiy 
into the dome in various plaves, or into the 
interior buildings, the new turrets, &c., and . 
sometimes communicating therewith by | 
other galleries of different diameters, either 
circular or oval. Under the ground there 
are a great many which lead downwards by | 
sloping descents, three and four feet perpen- | 
dicularly among the gravel ; from this the 
labouring Termites cull the finer parts, which 
being worked up in their mouths to the con- - 
sistence of mortar, furm that solid clay or 
stony substance of which all their hills and 
buildings, except the nurseries, are composed. 
Other gallerics again ascend, leading out 
horizontally on every side, and are carried . 
under ground, near to the surface, a vast dis- | 
tance ; for if you destroy all the nests within 
a hundred yards of your house, the inhabit- 
ants of those which are unmolested further 
off will nevertheless carry on their subterra- 
neous galicries, and invade the goods and | 
merchandize contained in it, by undermining 
them, and do great mischief if you are not 
very circumspect. Sometimes their passages - 
cannot be continued under ground in the . 
required direction ; and the Termites then 
make pipes or covered ways along its surface, © 
composed of the same matcrials as the nests. | 
These they continue, with many windings , 
and ramifications, for great lengths; and | 
they construct, where it is possible, subterra- | 
nean pipes ruuning parallel with them, into ; 
which they may sink and save themselves, : 
if their galleries above ground are destroyed | 
by vivlence, or the tread of men or animals . 
alarm them. | 
As we before observed, each community of | 
Termites consists of a king and queen, | 
soldiers, and jJubourers. The labourers are | 
the most numerous, there being at least a | 
hundred of them to one soldier ; they are 
about a quarter of an inch long, run ex- | 
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tremely fast, and appear to be incessantly 
occupied. The second order, or soldiers, 
havea very different form from the labourers, 
but they are in fact the same insects, only 
they have undergone their first metamor- 
phosis, and approached one degree nearer to 

| the perfect state. They are now much larger, 
| being half an inch long, and equal in bulk 
, to fifteen of the labourers. The third order, 
| or insect in its perfect state, varics in form 
| still more than ever. The head, thorax, and 
‘abdomen differ almost entirely from the 
| same parts inthe labourers and soldiers; 
and besides this, the animal is now furnished 
with four fine, large, brownish, transparent 

| wings, with which, at the time of emigration, 
| it is to wing its way in search of a new set- 
| tlement. In their winged state they are also 
. much altered in size as well as form. Their 
bodies now measure between six and seven 
tentha of an inch in length, and their wings 
+ above two inches and a half from tip to tip, 
} and they are equal in bulk to about thirty 
; labourers or two scldiera. They are now 
| also furnished with two large eyes, one on 
; each side of the head; if they have any 
before, they are so small as not easily to be 

| distinguished ; and as they live, like moles, 
always under ground, they have as little 
! occasion for these organs; but the casc is 
| widely different when they arrive at the 
| Winged state, in which they are to roam, 
though but for a brief space, through the air, 
and explore new and distant regions. In 
this form the animal comes abroad during or 
soon after the first tornado, which at the 
, latter end of the dry season proclaims the 
approach of the ensuing rains, and seldom 
' waits fora second or third shower, if the 
first, as is generally the case, happens in the 
night and brings much wet after it. The 

_ numbers that are to be found next morning 
all over the surface of the earth, but particu- 

: larly on the water, is astonishing , for their 
winge are only calculated to carry thema 

, few houra; and after the rising of the sun not 
/ one in a thousand is to be found with four 
wings, unless the morning continues rainy, 

'‘ when here and there a solitary being is seen 
winging its way from one place to another, 
as if solicitous only to avoid its numerous 
: enemies, particularly various species of ants, 
, which are hunting on every spray, on every 
. leaf, and in every possible place, for this un- 
- happy race, of which probably not a pair in 
> many millions get into a place of safety, 
fulfil the firat law of nature, and Jay the 
. foundation of a new community.— Not only 
‘ do ants, birds, and reptiles destroy them, but 
‘ even the inhabitants of the country eagerly 
, seek after these wingless creatures and devour 
them with the greatest avidity. It is, indeed, 
‘ wonderful that a pair should ever escape 20 
many dangers and get into a place of secu- 
rity. Some, however, are so fortunate ; and 

_ being found by some of the labouring insects 
that are continually running about the 

‘ surface of the ground under their covered 
' galleries, are elected kings and queens of new 
. states ; all those which are not eu elected and 
served certainly perish, and most pro- 
bly in the course of the following day. 

_ The manner in which these labourers protect 
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the happy pair from their innumerable ene- 
mies, not only on the day of the massacre of 
almost all their race, but for a long time 
afterwards, seeme to justify the use of the 
term election. The little industrious crea- 
tures immediately enclose them in a small 
chamber of clay suitable to their size, into 
which at first they leave but one small 
entrance, large enough for themselves and 
the soldiers to go in and out, but much too 
small for either of the royal pair to make use 
of ; and when necessity obliges them to make 
more entrances, they are never larger: so 
that, of course, the voluntary subjects charge 
themeelves with the task of providing for 
the offspring of their sovereigns, as well as to 
work and fight for them, until they shall 
have raised a progeny capable at least of 
dividing the task with them. 

About this time a most extraordinary 
chance begins to take place in the queen, to 
which we have nothing similar, except in the 
Jigger of the West Indies (Pulex penetrana 
of Linneeus), and in the different species of 
Coccus. The abdomen of this female begins 
gradually to extend and enlarge to such an 
enormous size, that in an old queen it will 
increase so as to become fifteen hundred or 
two thousand times the bulk of the rest of 
her body,and twenty or thirty thousand times 
the bulk of a Inbourer! The skin between 
the segments of the abdomen extends in every 
direction ; and at Jast the segments are re- 
moved to half an inch distance from each 
other, although at first the length of the whole 
abdomen is not half aninch. They preserve 
their dark brown colour, and the upper part 
of the ahdomen is marked with a regular 
series of brown bars throughout its entire 
length, while the intervals between them are 
covered with a thin, delicate, transparent 
skin, and appear of a fine cream colour, a 
little shaded by the dark colour of the in- 
testines and watery fluid seen here and there 
beneath. The animal is supposed to be 
upwards of two years old when the abdumen 
ia increased to three inches in length ; and 
they are sometimes found nearly twice that 
size. The abdomen is now of an irregular 
oblong ehape, being contracted by the muscles 
of every segment, and is become one vast 
matrix full of egga, which make long circum- 
volutions through an immense number of 
very minute vessels that circulate round the 
inside ina serpentine manner, which would 
exercise the ingenuity of a skilful anatomist 
to dissect and develope. Thia singular 
matrix is nut more remarkable for its amaz~ 
ing extension and size, than for its peristaltic 
motion, which resembles the undulation of 
waves, and continues incessantly without 
any apparent effort of the animal ; so that 
oue part or other is alternately rising and 
falling in perpetual succession, and the 
matrix scems never at rest, but is always 
protruding eggs, to the number of sixty in a 
minute in old queens, or eighty thousand and 
upwards in one day of twenty-four hours, 
These eggs arc instantly taken from the body 
of the queen by her attendants (of whom 
there always are, in the royal chamber, and 
galleries adjacent, a sufficient number in 
waiting), and carried to the nurseries, some 
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| of which in a large nest ey be four or five | various directions, as long as it will support 
| feet distant, in a straight jine, and conse-| them. In this manner a wooden house is 
| quently nuich farther by their winding gal- | speedily destroyed ; and all that it contains 
leries. Here, after they are hatched, the | is, ut the same time, subjected to the raveges 

‘ young are attended and provided with every of these destructive insects. In carrying on 
| thing necessary, until they are able to shift | this business, they sometimes find, by some 
p for themselves, and take their share of the | means or other, that the post has a certain 
" labours of the community. hh to support, and then, if it is a con- 

















| When a person accidentally enters any | venient track to the roof, or is itself a kind 
| solitary grove, where the ground is pretty | of wood agreeable to them, they bring their 
! well covered with their arched galleries, the | mortar ; and, as fast as they take away the 
Termites give the alarm by loud hissings, | wood, replace the vacancy with that ma- 
| which may be distinctly heard at every | terial, which they work together more closely 
step: soon after this, their galleries may be | and compactly than human strength or art 
searched in vain for the insects ; but little | could ram it. Hence, when the house is 
hcles are found, just large enough to admit | taken to pieces, in order to examine if any 
of their escape into the subterraneous roads. | of the posts are fit to be used again, those 
These galleries are of sufficient size to allow | made of the softer kinds of wood are often 
the Termites to pass and repass without | found reduced almost to a shell; and al- 
stopping each other (though there are always | most all of them are transformed from wood 
numerous passengers), and to shelter them | to clay, as solid and as hard as many kinds 
equally from light and air, as well as from | of stune that is used for the purposes of 
their enemies,—of which the Ants, from | building. 
being the most numerous, are the most for- Another African species (Termes arbo- 
midable. If the Termites are dislodged from | rum) builds its nest among the branches of 
their covered ways, the various species of Ants | trecs, sometimes at the height of sixty or 
(which are probably as numerous above | ¢ighty feet from the ground. They also fre- 
ground asthe Termites are in their subter- | quently establish their nests within the roofs 
rancan passages) instantly ecize und drag | and other parts of houses, to which they do 
them awny to their nests, to feed their young | considerable damage if not timely extirpated. 
brood. The Termites are, therefore, exceed: | They are not, however, so destructive or 80 
ingly solicitous about preserving their co- | difficult to be guarded against as the species 
yered a in aera era ica if one of | we have been so minutely describing. 
these be demolished fur a few inches in ¥ ; 
length, it is wonderful how soon they will ‘tae A wags bia eatin 
rebuild it. At first, in their hurry, they run le ith of the} ee dtl DY fi . ay 
into the open part an inch or two, but stop fi ell sas ih Ph i ee +h Ae beck e rl ’ 
go suddenly that it is evident they are sur- | Sourishment eonsiats sTinoatrowclat ly of 
prised ; for though some will run straight amalt live oR lars oii tach ida cerca Ag 
e fishes, which they seize upon while 
on, and get under the further part of the on the wing, descending Uk shot to th 
arch as quickly as possible, must of them Wwaiek o 4 8) t oe ied eee Th nlite 
run back as fast, and very tew will venture ee " bg Me. valifte pe Pp "t Spl be. ee 
through that part of the gallery which is oe a indait fe ‘he. ‘ean bale: ae Aon 
; left uncovered. In a few minutes they ma There are several specics. pe stone. 


be seen rebuilding the arch; and even if 
three or four yards of their gallery have been The Common Tern, GREAT TERN, oF 
Sea-SwaLLow. (Sterna hirundo.) This 


destroyed, it will be restored by the next 
morning, and will be found to contain nu- |} bird is upwards of fourteen inches in length : 
the bill is crimson, tipped with black, and 


merous Termites passing along in both di- 
about two inches and a quarter long; the 


rections. If the gallery be several times 
destroyed, they will at length scem to give ; furehead, top of the head, and the long occi- 
pital feathers are deep black; the hinder 


up the point, and build another in a different 
part of the neck, the back, and wings, are 


direction ; but if the old one led to some 
favourite plunder, they will rebuild it again ; bluish-ash : the under parte are pure white, | 
in a few days; and unless the nest be de- | the breast excepted, which is slightly shaded : 
stroyed, they will never totally abandon | the tail, which is long and greatly forked, is — 
their gallery. white, except the two outside feathers, which | 
The Termites generally make their ap- | are black on their exterior webs; the legs | 
proaches to the nest under ground, descend- | and feet are red. This clean-looking pretty 
ing below the foundations of houses and | bird is common in the summer months on 
stores at several feet from the surface, and | the sca-coasts, rivers,and lakes of the British 
rising again either in the floors, or entering | isles, and is also met with in various parte of 
at the bottoms of the posts of which the sides | Europe and Asia. The female forms her 
of the buildings are composed, following the , nest in the moss or long coarse grass, near 
course of the fibres to the top, and having ; the luke, and lays three or four eggs of a 
latera) perforations or cavities here and dull olive, marked with different sized black 
there. While some of them are employed ; spots at the thicker end. It is a bold bird, 
in gutting the posts, others ascend from | und during the period of incubation will 
them, entering a rafter or some other part of attack any person approaching too near its 
the root, in search, as it would secm, of the ; nest. 
thatch, which appears to be their favourite “ The flight of the Great Tern,” says Wil- 
food ; and if they find it, they bring up wet | son, “ and, indeed, of the whole tribe, is not 
clay, and build gallerics through the roof in | in the sweeping, shooting manner of the land | 
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swallows, notwithstanding their name ; the 
motions of their long wings are slower, and 
more in the manner of the gull. They have, 
however, great powers of wing and strength 
in the muscles of the neck, which enable 
them to make such sudden and violent 
plunges, and thet from a considerable height 
too, headlong on their prey, which the 

never seize but with their bills... Mr. Gould, 
in his great work on the ‘ Birds of Europe,’ 
says, “ The Common Tern does not confine 
iteelf entirely to the sea, but frequently re- 
sorts to inland streams, &c. ; and when thug 
ascending our creeks and rivers these little 
fairies of the ocean fearlessly fish around 
our boats, nothing can be more pleasing than 
to observe their puise and dip. When with 
their scrutinizing eyes they have observed a 
fish sufficiently near the surface, they pre- 
cipitate themselves upon it with unnerring 
certainty, and a rapidity that is truly asto- 
nishing : this mode of capture strongly re- 
minds us of the fissirostral tribe among the 
land birds; and they may indeed be truly 
termed the swallows of the ocean, their long 
' and pointed wings, and small but muscular 
' bodies, being admirably adapted for rapid 
: and sustained flight, and affording the means 
' by which they are enabled to traverse the 
surface of the deep with never-tiring wings.” 





a eee 


The Lirr.e or LEsSsSern Tern (Sterna mi- 
nuta), which is only about nine inches in 
length, looks like the preceding in minia- 
ture ; is equally if not more delicately ele- 
gant in its plumage and general appearance, 
and its manners and habits are very similar ; 
but it is not nearly so numerous, or so widely 
dispersed. It differs from the Common Tern 
in having the black patch on its head 
bounded by a white line on the front of the 
brow, and over each eye ; in the tail being 
wholly white; and, in proportion to the 
size of the bird, much shorter or less forked ; | 
while the bill and the feet are mure in- 
clined to orange or yellow. Nothing can 
exceed the clean, clear, and glossy whiteness ; 
of its close-set feathers on the under parts of | 
the body; but the upper plumage is of a 
plain lead-coloured gray. The Lesser Tern 
feeds on beetles, crickets, spiders, and other 
insects, which it picks up from the marshes, 
as well as on small fish, on which it plunges 
at sea. Like the former, it also makes ex- 
tensive incursions inland along the river 
courses, and has frequently been shot several 
hundred miles from the sea. It is extremely 
tame and unsuspicious, often passing you 
on its flight, and within a few yards, as it 
traces the windings and indentations of the 
shore in search of the various small crus- 
; tacea on which it delights to feed. Indeed, 
. at such times it appears either altogether 
, heedless of man, or its eagerness for food 
; overcomes its apprehensions for its own 
! gafety. The eggs, which are generally four 
| in number, are dropt on the dry and warm 
' sand, the heat of which, during the day, 

is fully sufficient for the purpose of incuba- 
tion; but the parent sits upon them during 
the night: they are of a yellowish brown 
colour, and nearly an inch and three-quarters 
long. This bird is met with in the south of 
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Russia, and about the Black and cees 
Sea. It also inhabits the shores of England 
during the summer, where it brecds, and 
migrates to the south as the cold of autumn 
approaches. 


TERRAPIN, or BOX-TORTOISE. 
(Terrapene.) A genus of fresh-water Tor- 
toise; the breastplate of which is divided 
into two pieces by a movable articulation ; 
and they have the power of closing their 
carapace when the head and limbs are with- 
drawn into it. 


TERRICOLA. An order of vermiform 
animals, of the class 4 nnelida, ineluding two 

rincipal groups, the Karth-worms and the 

aiads; the former being terrestrial, and 
the latter semi-aquatic. The Annelidw of 
this order have a cylindrical body, taperin 
to a point at its extremities, and furnished 
only with several rows of bristles ; which, 
although frequently invisible to the naked 
eye, may be plainly felt by passing the finger 
along the body from behind forwards ; their 
points being directed backwarda, in order to 
give the animal a firm hold of the carth 
through which it is boring. They have nei- 
ther eyes, antenne, mandibles, cirrhi, nor 
external gills: their bodies, however, are 
distinctly divided into segments; and there 
are marked by minute spots on each side, 
which are apertures leading to small re- 
spiratory sacs. (Sce EArTH-woRrM.]} 


TERRIER. (Canis familiaris terrartua. ) 
There are two varicties of this breed of Dogs ; 
the one smvoth, sleek, and of rather slender 
form ; colour bright black and tan : the other, 
a hardy and fierce animal, known as the 
White-haired or Scotch Terrier; whose 
rough harsh hair, short muzzle, stout and 
short-limbs, and dirty white colour, suffi- 
ciently distinguish it from the former. The 
English or Common Terrier carries his head 
high, has a sharp muzzle, quick and bright 
eye, neat and compact body, erect ears, with 
the tips sometimes pendulous, legs slender 
but strong, and the tail erect and stiff. It 
should be observed, however, that although 
both these varieties of a bold, active, and use- 
ful animal are highly valued, and often pre- 
served in all their purity, mongrel breeds are 
common; and therefore very many service- 
able dogs, usually called Terriers, are every 
where to be found. Mr. Bell thus speaks 
of the species: “ The Terrier is applied to 
several purposes in which its diminutive 
size, its strength, courage, activity, and per- | 
severance are all ealied into action. In the | 
office of unearthing the fox it is an essential 
addition to the pack, and a good kennel can 
scarcely be without them; and it takes the | 
earth with much eagerness, from which it 
has received its name. But if the Terrier 
contribute seo much to the enjoyment of the 
regular sportsman, it offers no less amuse- 
ment to thoge of a lers dignified character, 
by the feats it displays in the destruction of : 
minor vermin,—the Badger, the Polecat, | 
and the whole tribe of Jfustelida, and par- 
ticularly the Rat. ‘The clever manner in 


which it deals with the largest and boldest 
of those savage creatures, and the rapidity 
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with which it kills them, can scarcely be 
described. The celebrated dog ‘ Billy’ was 
turned into a room where there were one 
hundred rate; the object being to decide a 
wager that he would kill that number within 
@ given time. It was done in less than seven 
miuutes. A large breed crossed with the 
Bull-dog, and termed the Bull-‘Terrier, con- 
stitutes onc of the most savage and deter- 
mined races of Dogs known.” 


TERU-TERO. (Vanellus cayanensis.) 
This is w bird of the Plover kind, which 
Mr. Darwin speaks of as “disturbing the 
stillness of the night,’’ in the Pampas of 
South America. “In appearance and ha- 
bits,’’ he says, “it resembies in many respects 
our Peewits; its wings, however, are armed 
with short spurs, like those on the lege of 
the common cock. As our peewit takes its 
name from the sound of its voice, so does the 
Teru-tero. While riding over the grassy 
plains, one is constantly pursued by these 
birds, which appear to hate mankind, and 
I am sure deserve to be hated, fur their 
never-ccasing, unvarying, harsh screams. 
To the sportsmun they are most annoying, 
by telling every other bird and animal of 
his approach : to the traveller in the country, 
they may pussibly, as Molina says, do good, 
by warning him of the midnight robber. 
During the breeding season, they attempt, 
like our peewita, by feigning to be wounded, 
to draw away from their nests dogs and other 
enemies. The eggs of this bird are esteemed 
a greut delicacy.” 


TESTACELJ.A. [See Siva.) 


TESTUDINATA. The name of a tribe 
of Chelonian reptiles, of which the Tortoise 
(Testudo) is the type. 


TESTUDO. [Sce TorrToiseE.] 


TETRABRANCHTIATA. The name of 
an order of Cephalopods, which are nearly 
extinct ; the only remaining representative 
of it being the Pearly Nautilus (Nautilus 
pompilius ). 


TETRAMERA. The name given to the 
third general section of the Coleoptera, 
comprising exclusively those species which 
have four distinct jomts to all the tarsi. 
All these insects fecd upon vegetable sub- 
stunces: their larvw have generally short 
feet, or they are wanting and replaced by 
fleshy lobes. The perfect insect is found 
upon the flowers and leaves of plants. The 
larva: of many of these beetles live mostly 
hidden in the interior of vegetables, and are 
generally deprived of feet, or have them 
very minute. Some of the larger kinds 
devour the hard and ligneous particles. 


TETRAO: TETRAONID.A. A genus 
and fuinily of Rasorial Birds. [See GRousE : 
PLARMIGAN.] 

TETRAODON. A genus of bony fishes 
belonging to the order Plectognathi. Vike 
the Diodon, they have the faculty of in- 
flating themselves, by filling with air a thin 
and extensile membranous sac, which ad- 
heres to the peritoneum the whole length of 
the abdomen. When thus inflated, they 
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roll over, and float with the belly uppermost, 
without any power of directing their course. 
Each jaw of the Tetraodon is marked with 
@ suture, so as to give the appearance of four 
teeth. The spines are small and low; and 



















GLOBE FISH.—(TETRAOVON HIsrivus.) 


some species are reckoned poisonous. One 
is electrical (Zetracdon lineatus), straight, 
brown and whitish : it is found in the Nile, 
cast on shore by the inundations, and col- 
lected by the children as @ plaything. 


TETRAPTURUS. A genus of Acan- 
thopterygious fishes, nearly allied to the 
Xiphias, or Sword-fish, inhabiting the Me- 
diterranean. The beak is shaped like a 
stiletto ; each ventral fin consists of one 
jointless blade ; and there are two small 
crests on each side of the base of the tail, as 
in the Mackerel, which appear to stcady that 
powerful organ. (See Swokb-Fisit.] 


TETTIGONTA : TETTIGONIADZ. A 
genus and family of Hemipterous insects, to 
which the name of “ leaf-hoppers'’ has been 
applied. They have the head and thorax 
somewhat like those of the Frog-hoppers, 
but their bodies are, in general, proportion- | 
ally longer, not so broad across the middle, 
and not so much flattened. The thorax is 
wider than long, with the front margin | 
curving furwards, the hind margin trans- 
verse, or not extended between the wing- 
covers, which space is filled by a pretty large 
triangular scutel or escutcheon. The wing- 
covers are generally opaque, and moulded 
somewhat to the form of the body. The 
eyes, which are placcd at the sides of the 
head, are pretty large, but flattish, and not 

lobular, as in the Cicadas. Nutwithstand- 
ng the small size of most of these insects, 
they are deserving our attention on account 
of their beauty, delicacy, and surprising 
avility, as well as for the injury sustained 
by vegetation from them. 

Zettigonia Vitis, which for many years was 
supposed to be the common European “ vine- 
fretter,” is a small insect, as Dr. Harris in- 
forms us, abundant in Massachusetts, United 
States, and in its perfect state measuring 
only one-tenth of an inch in length. It 
is of a pale yellow or straw-colour ; there 
are two little red lines on the head; the 
back part of the thorax, the scutcl, the base 
of the wing-covers, and a broad band 
across their middle, are scarlet; the tips 
of the wing-covers are blackish, and there 
are some little red lines between the broad 
band and the tips. The head is crescent- 
shaped above, and the eyelets are situated 
just below the ridge of the front. ‘The vine- 
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hoppers, as they may be called, inhabit the 
foreign and the native grape-vines, on the 
under surface of the leaves of which they 
may be found during the greater part of the 
summer; for they pass through all their 
changes on the vines. They make their 
first appearance on the leavea in June, when 
they are very small and not provided with 
wings, being then in the larva state. During 
most of the time they remain perfectly quiet, 
with their beaks thrust into the leaves, from 
which they derive their nourishment by suc- 
tion. If disturbed, however, they leap from 
one leaf to another with great agility. As 
they increase in size they have occasion fre- 
quently to change their skins; and great 
numbers of their empty cast-skins, of a white 
colour, will be found, throughout the sum- 
mer, adhering to the under sides of the 
leaves, and upon the ground beneath the 
vines. When arrived at maturity, which 
generally occurs during the month of August, 
they are still more agile than before, making 
use of their delicate wings as well as their 
legs in their motions from place to place ; 
and, when the leaves are agitated, they leap 
and fly from them in swarms, but soon alight 
and begin again their destructive operations. 
The infested leaves at length become yel- 
low, sickly, and prematurely dry, and give 
to the vine at Midsummer the aspect it na- 
turally assumes on the approach of winter. 
But this is not the only injury arising from 
the exhausting eg i of the vine-hop- 
pon the plant languishes, and, if the evil 

allowed to go on unchecked, in a few 
years the vines become exhausted, barren, 
and worthless. In the autumn the vine- 
hoppers desert the vines, and retire for 
shelter during the coming winter beneath 
fallen leaves and among the decayed tufts 
and roots of grass, where they remain till 
the fullowing spring, when they emerge from 
their winter quarters, and in duc time de- 
posit their eggs upon the leaves of the vine, 
and then perish. 


THALARCTOS. [Sce Bear, Po.an.} 


THALASSIDROMA. A genus of web- 
footed Birds closely allied to Procelluria, 
: and commonly called Stormy Petrel, under 
‘ which word, two or three species are de- 
: ecribed. We may here describe another 

oceanic species, the 


THALASSIDRQMA LEUCOGASTER, or 
| WHITE-BELLIED Stormy PEtTREL. This is 
a fine and powerful species of the Petrel 
family of birds; easily distinguished from 
all athens by the total absence of black down 
’ the centre of the abdomen, and the short- 
ness of its tocs. It is secn (says Mr. Gould) 
fluttering over the glassy surface of the 
ocean during calms with an easy butterfly- 
like motion of the wings, and_ buffeting 
with equal vigour the crests of the loftiest 
waves of the storm ; at one moment descend- 
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is of a deep sooty black ; back grayish 
black, each feather margined with white ; 
wings and tail black; chest, all the under 
surface, and the npper tail-coverts, white ; 
bill and feet jet-~black. Like the other 
members of the genus, it feeds on mollusca, 
the spawn of fish, and any kind of fatty 
matter that may be floating on the surface 
of the ocean. (See PerTREL.] 


THECLA. A genus of diurnal Lepidop- 
tera, abounding in exotic species, but of 
which only six or seven are met with in this 
country. They are called by collectors 
“ Flair-streaks,” from the under-side of the 
wings being frequently ornamented with 
two or three delicate, straight, or zigzag pale 
lines on a dark ground. We particularize 


The THECLA QUERCUS, or PURPLE 
FLain-STREAK BuTTerFLY. About the mid- 
dle of July this species of the Papiliona- 
eeons tribe is seen frequenting the tops of 
lofty oaks and ash trees. Its wings are 
dusky black above: the male with the disc 
of the anterior deep glossy blue, formed of 
an oblong patch, and extending towards 
the anal angle; the female with the entire 
disc purple, and a dusky margin ; beneath, 





PURPLE WAIR-ATREAK RUTTERICY, 
(TURCLA QUHROUS,) 


both sexes are similar; the anterior wings 
are cinerecous, with a short white streak 
on the costa towards the apex; between 
which and the posterior margin the wing 
is paler. with a few whitish spots: the pos- 
terior wings are similar at the base, and 
have an undulated white streak, slightl 
edged internally with dusky ; beyond this 
are two rows of whitish crescents, with a 





PURPLE HAIR-STREAK BOTTERFLY,. 
UNDER SIDE, 


fnlvous spot at the anal angle. Body black 
above, cinereous beneath; tail black; an- 
tenn black, faintly annulated with cine- 
reous. The purple blotch on the anterior 


wings of the mule varies greatly in size ; and 
the wings of the female are sometimes ed | 
slightly purpurescent. Caterpillar lightish 
brown, with three rows of green dots; it 
feeds on the oak. Chrysalis rust-coloured, |; 
with three rows of brown dots. {| 


into their deep troughs, and at the next 
rising with the utmost alertness to their 
highest points, apparently from an impulse 
communicated as much by ae the sur- 
face of the water with its webbed feet, as by 
| the action of the wings. The head and neck 
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usually immaculate, with the thinner margin 


TuHErcia Pruni; or, Prume Harr- 
‘ | pale dusky-brown : the posterior wings not 


STREAK BuTrenrLy. This insect isin many 
parts of England considered scarce, while in tailed, but denticulated on the hinder margin 
others it frequently abounds; myriads, in- | with an interrupted series of white dots: 
deed, may sometimes be seen hovering over | the cilia, both above and below, are brown, 
the flowers and bramble blossoms in one | dotted with biack on the posterior wings: 
district, though in another part, not very | body deep brown above, pale beneath. Ca- 
remote perhaps, hardly one is to be seen. | terpillar green and yellow, with black head : 
From the beginning to the middle of July ! it feeds on the bramble, saintfoin, and broum. 
is the usual time of its appearing. Wings | Chrysalis brown. 


above deep black or brown, itnmaculate ; 
peneath paler; anterior with a transverse 
abbreviated white streak on the costa towards 
the apex: posterior wings with a similar 
streak, which becomes of a zig-zag form, 
gradually lessening towards the inner mar- 
gin: beyond this is an irregular deep-rufous 
orange marginal band, edged internally with 
| black, and sometimes accompanied by a nar- 
row white streak, and spotted with black 
| externally ; the tailed aphendages are black, 
| tipped with white, those of the females being 
the longest. Body black above, drab-colour 
beneath ; the legs bluish; antenna black, 
with white rings, and an orange tip. Ca- 
terpillar dusky-green, with whitish lateral 
lines; the back dentated: it feeds on the 
blackthorn. Chrysalis dusky-brown, with 
a white head. 


TrHrecLtA Rust; or Green air- 
STREAK Burtrerr.y. This is a pretty but 
not very abundant species ; it frequents 
hedges and bramble bushes, upon the buds 



















GREEN AAIR-STREAEK BUTTERFLY, 
(vHEcL~A ROT.) 


of which shrub its larvie feed. Colour of the 


wings above dusky brown, with the nervures 
blackish : beneath green, the anterior wings 





TILTOLA BUBI—OATERPILLAR AND CHRY SA}.1 > 
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THECLA Betu.“2; or Brown Hatr- 
STREAK Burtere,Ly. This insect resorts 
chiefly to birch woods, but cannot be con- 
sidered a2 very common species any where. 
Wings above dark brown: the anterior with 
a transverse black streak at the apex of the 

| 





BRUWN MAIESSTREAK BOUITERELY, 
(THECLA BETULEZ—MALE.) 


basal arcolet ; beyond which, in the female, 
is a large kidncy-shaped orange spot, and 
in the male a slight fulvous cloud : the pos- 





THYECLA BE!UI &—FREMALB, 


terior wings have a tawny spot on the inner 
angie, and a strenk of the same on the tail : 
beneath, the sexes resemble each other, but 
the colours are more vivid in the temale: 
all the wings are orange-tawny, with a | 
bright orange margin ; the posterior ones | 








SuURCLA BR PULB—OATERPILIAR 
ANL CURYSALIS, 
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have an oblique slightly-waved elongate 
orange band, with black inner and white 
outer margin: the anal angle is spotted with 
black, and the cilia on the anal areolets have 
a fuscous stripe: the body is brown above, 
cinereous beneath; the antennw black, an- 
nulated with white. Caterpillar green, with 
oblique yellowish strenks on the sides, and 
two yellow dorsal lines: it feeds on the birch 
and blackthorn: the chrysalis is reddish- 
brown, with paler streaks. 


THORNBACK. (Rata clavata.) A well- 
known fish of the aiade family, which 
grows to a very considerable size, though 
rarely equal in magnitude to the Skate. It 
is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean ; and 
is taken in great abundance in ‘the spring 
and summer (when it visits the shallows for 
the deposition of its eggs) on the Cornish 
coast, and also on the coasts of Scotland and 
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THORN BACK.—(RAIA CLAVAT As) 


gray, with irregulardusky variegations ; and | nevertheless, been observed in some pluces in 
' of a rough or shagreen-like surface : the | great numbers during the spring and summer 
under part is white, with a slight cast of | where not one was to be seen in the winter; 


flesh colour. Its whole upper surface is 
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- of much larger size than the rest are gene- 
relly seen. The back is marked with a 


sizes, and which are commonly surrounded 
with a dark-coloured edge. Along the mid- 
die of the back runs a single row of strong 
spines, continued to the tip of the tail ; and 
it often happens that there are three, or even 
five rows of spines on this part. The tail is 


upper central ridge, and ends with a small 
dilatation. The Thornback is in the best 
condition for table about November. They 
feed on various other fish, particularly flat- 
fish, testaceous mollueca, and crustacea. 


THORN (MOTHS). A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Gcometra. 


THRUSH. (Turdua.) Birds of the family 
Turdide, or Thrushes, are extremely nume- 
rous, and are found in nearly every part of 
the world ; the several species being adapted 
to almost every climate. They generall 
frequent the fields and pastures for their food, 
which usually consists of suft auimal and 
vegetable substances, as berries and other 
_ fruits, worms, and snails. Some species arc 
’ remarkable for their power and variety of 
song, and others for their powers of imita- 
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tion. Their nests are generally constructed 
on the branches of trees, and most of the 
species lay from four tosixeggs. They have 
the beak arcuated and compressed, but its 
point is not hooked. Their habits are in 
general solitary ; but the majority, however, 
are gregarious during the winter. The fe- 
males of all the Thrush kind, though some- 
what less brilliant, are very similar in plu- 
mage to the males. 


The SonG-THRUSH, MAVIS, or THROSTLE 
(Turdus musicus), is a well-known and much 
admired bird in this country, charming us 
not only with the sweetness, but the variety 
of its song, which it commences early in the 
spring, and continues to the beginning of 
autumn. It measuresnine inches in length: 
its beak is dusky, the under mandible yel- 
Jowish at the base: head, and upper parts 
of the ae: ellowish brown, with a few 
obscure dus ines on the former: the throat, 
neck, and sides are yellowish; the breast 
white, spotted with dusky ; and the abdo- 
men white: the under wing-coverts dull 
orange yellow ; legs light brown. The food 
of the Song-thrush consists of insects and 
berries ; it is also particularly fond of snails, 
the shells of which it breaks against stones. 
The female builds her nest generally in 
bushes ; it is composed of dried grass and 
green moas, with a Jittle earth or clay inter- 
nixed, and lined with rotten wood: she lays 
four or five eggs, of a pale blue colour, marked 
with dusky spots on the larger end. 

Bewick says, that although this species is 
not considered migratory with us, it haa, 


which has induced an opinion that they 


covered with strong curved spines, which | cither shift their quarters entirely, or take 
are most aoenspicuous down the middle and | shelter in the more retired parts of the woods. 
on each side of the back, where four or six | Thy have been observed to pass peak ka 

n 


Courland, Prussia, &c. in great numbers, 
their way to the Alps: and in France they 


number of pale round spots, of different | are migratory, visiting Burgundy when the 


| grapes are ripe, and committing great ravages 


furnished with two membranous fins on the | 





among the vineyards. 

In the Journal of a Naturalist, the habits 
of this bird are thus pleasantly noticed: 
“The Throstle is a bird of great utility in a 
garden where wall-fruit is grown, by reason 
of vhe peculiar inclination which it has for 
feeding upon snails, and very many of them 
he docs dislodge in the course of a day. 
When the female is sitting, the male bird 
seems to be particularly assiduous in search- 
ing them out, and I believe he feeds his 
mate during that period, having frequently 
ecen him flying to the nest with food, long 
before the eggs were hatched: after this 
time the united labours of the pair destroy 
numbers of these injurious creatures. That 
he will regale himself frequently with a 
tempting gooseberry or bunch of currants, 
is well known; but his services entitle 
him to a very ample reward. The Black- 
bird associates with these Thrushes in our 
gardens, but makes no compensation for 
our indulgences after his song ceases, as 


he does not feed upon the snail; hut the | 
Thrush benefits us through the year, by his | 
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propensities for this particular food, and 
every grove resounds with his harmony 
in the season; and probably if thia race 
suffered less from the gun of the Christmas 
popper, the gardener might find much bene- 
fit, in his ensuing crop of fruit, from the 
forbearance." 


The MisseL Tirrusu, or STORMCOCK, 
(Turdus viscivorus), is the largest of the 
European Thrushes, being nearly twelve 
inches in length. Bill dusky ; eyes hazel ; 
the head, back, and lesser coverts of the 
wings olive brown, the latter tipped with dull 
brownish white ; the lower part of the back 
and rump tinged with yellowish brown and 
ash ; sides of the head and throat yellowish 
white, spotted with brown ; from thence to 
the vert white, with dusky spots; those of 
the breast triangular in shape, and of the 
belly and sides roundish : tail feathers brown, 
the three outermost tipped with white : legs 
yellow ; claws black. Its food consists prin- 
cipally of berries, those of the misletoe being 
its favourite ; from whence the ancients er- 
roneously believed that the plant could not 
vegetate without having passed through its 
body,—hence the proverb, “ Zurdus malum 
sibi cucat.”” It will alao eat insects, and their 
larvec, with which it feeds its young. It 
builds its nest in the fork of low trees, par- 
ticularly those that are covered with moss ; 
coarse grass, woven together with wool, and 
a. lining of fine dry grass, being the materials. 
The eggs are four or five in number, of a 
flesh-colour, varied with deep and light rust- 
coloured spots. This bird is common 
throughout all Britain, and resident at all 
seasons. It is very wild and distrustful, 
except at the season of propagation, when it 
approaches the vicinity of human habitation, 
and is remarkable for the spirit with which 
it attacks and drives away Magpics, &c. from 
near its nest, uttering a loud harsh shriek 
Its song is powerful and monotonous ; and if 
the weather be mild, it will begin to sing at 
the commencement of the year. 

That most entertaining naturalist, Charles 
Waterton, Esq., whose art of story-telling is 
only excelled by the soundness of his ornitho- 
logical observations, concludes his remarks 
on this bird as follows :—‘“ The Stormcock 
surpasses all other Thrushes in size, and is 
decidedly the largest songster of the Euro- 
pean birds. He remains with us the whole 
of the year; and he is one of three birds 
which charm us with their melody during 
the dreary months of winter, when the 
Throstle and the Lark are silent, and all the 
migratory birde have left us, to sojourn in 
warmer climates. On this account I prize him 
doubly. He appears to be gregarious in the 
months of August and September. I have 
occasionally counted from forty to fifty of 
these birds in a flock; and I suspect they 
are sometimes mistaken for an early arrival 
of ficldfares, by those who pay attention to 
the migration of birds. The Stormcock is 
remarkably fond of the berries of the moun- 
tain-ash. He who loves to see this pretty 
songster near his dwelling would do well to 
plant a number of mountain-ashes near his 


pleasure-grounds : they are of quick growth, | the upper parts of the body are fulvous brown, 
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and they soon produce an abundance of 
berries. 

“ Whilst the fruit of these trees affords a 
delicious repast to the Stormcock, the 
branches that bear the berries are well known 
to be an effectual preservative against the 
devilish spella of witchcraft. In the village 
of Watton I have two small tenants: the 
name of one is James Simpson, that of the 
other ae, Holloway; and Sally’s house 
stands a little before the house of Simpson. 
Some three months ago I overtook Simpson 
on the turnpike road, and I asked him if his 
cow were getting better, for his son had told 
me she had fallen sick. ‘ She’s coming on 
surprisingly, Sir,’ quoth he. ‘The last 
time that the cow-doctor came to sce her, 
‘Jem,’ said he to me, looking earnestly at 
old Sally’s house, ‘Jem,’ said he,‘ mind and 
keep your cow-house dvor shut before the 
sun goes dewn, otherwise I won't answer 
what may happen to the cow.’—' Ay, ay, 
my lad,’ said I, ‘I understand your mean- 
ing ; but I am up to the old slut, and I defy | 
her to do me any harm now.’—*‘ And what 
has old Sally been doing to you, James?’ | 
said I.—.‘ Why, Sir,’ replied he, “we all | 
know too well what she can do. She has | 
long owed me a grudge ; and my cow, which 
was in very co health, fell sick imme- 
diately after Sally had been seen to look in 
at the door of the cow-house, just as night 
was coming on. The cow grew worse and 
worse ; and so I went and cut a bundle of 
wigyin (mountain-ash), and I nailed the 
branches all up and down the cow-house ; 
and, Sir, you may see them there if you will 
take the trouble tostepin. Iamamatch for 
old Sally now, and she can’t do me any more 
harm, so long as the wiggin branches hang | 
in the place where I have nailed them. My 
poor cow will get well in spite of her.’ Alas! | 
thought I to myself, as the deluded man 
was finishing his story, how much there is 
yet to be done in our part of the country by 
the wr iiiem edi of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a] 


The Hermit Taurus. (Turdus solitarius.) 
The favourite native haunts of this silent 
and recluse species, according to Wilson, are 
the dark solitary cane and myrtle swamps of 
the southern Statesof America. It has been 
supposed, he says, to be only a variety of 
the Wood-thrush ; but it is considerably 
less, being only about seven inches in length, 
and altogether destitute of the clear vuice 
and musical powers of that charming min- 
strel. Its upper parts are a plain, deep 
olive-brown ; lower, dull white ; upper part 
of the breast and throat, dull cream colour, 
deepest where the plumage falls over the 
shoulders of the wing, and marked with 
ane dark brown pointed spots ; ear, feathers, 
and line over the eye, cream, the former 
mottled with olive; edges of the wings 
lighter, tips dusky, tail-coverts and tail, in- 
clining to a reddish fox-colour. Tail slightly 
forked ; legs dusky ; bill black above, and 
at the tip, whitish below. 


The Woop Turuvusu (Turdus melodus) is 
about eight inches in length: the whole of 
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brightest on the head, and inclining to olive 
on the rump and tail: throat and breast 
white, tinged with buff, and sprinkled all 
over with dusky spote: belly and vent pure 
white; eyes surrounded with a white circle : 
legs and claws flesh colour. Very little dif- 
ference in the colour of the sexes. This spe- 
cies inhabits the whole of North America, 
from Hudvon'e Bay to Florida: its song is 
heard every morning and evening during the 
months of May and June, and is greatly ad- 
mired ; but during the day it is silent: its 
favourite haunts are thick shaded hollows by 
the sides of brooks or rivulets : its nest, made 
of withered beech leaves with layers of dry 
grass mixed with mud, and lined with dry 
fibrous roots, is often placed in an alder bush. 
Its eggs are four or five in number, and of a 
light blue colour. 


The Repwina Turvsn, (Turdus iliacus), 
like the Fieldfare, which it much resembles, 
is migratory, generally arriving in Britain 
about the latter end of September, and 
ceperting gradually, not in flocks, in the 
spring. itis about eight inches and a half 
in length: the flanks and beneath the wings 
‘ are deep rufous ; the back brown, inclining 
to olive green; a conspicuous pale streak 
over the eye ; and longitudinal markings on 
the under parts. It is abundant in Norway, 
Sweden, and Prussia. Its nest is plnced in a 
. low bush or shrub ; and it lays five or six 
blue-green eggs; spotted with black. Its 
song Is not very attractive. 

In Mr. Hewitson’s elegant work on the 
Eggs of Birds, is the following interesting 
account of the Redwing : “In our long ram- 
bles through the boundless forest scenery of 
Norway, or during our visits to sume of its 
thousand isles, whether by night or by day, 
the loud, wild, and most delicious song of 
the Redwing seldom failed to cheer us. Un- 
like ita neighbour the fieldfare, it was soli- 
tary and shy, and on our approach to the 
‘ tree on the top of which it was perched, 
would drop down and hide itself in the thick 
of the brushwood. Throughout that part of 
the country which we visited, it is known 
by the name of Nig):tingale, and well it de- 
serves to be so; to a sweeter songster I have 
never listened. Like the nightingale of more 
southern skies, its clear sweet song would 
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the following day in exploring the beautiful 
woods by which we were on all sides sur- 
rounded. We found a second nest of the 
Redwing, but the eggs were again hatched, 
The nest of the Redwing is placed, like those 
of the thrush and blackbird, in the centre of | 
a thorn or other thick buah. It is similar to 
those of the blackbird, fleldfare, and ring 
ouzel. Outwardly, it is formed of moas, | 
roots, and dry grass; inwardly, cemented 
with clay, and again lined with fincr grass.” 
The author of ‘The Journal of a Natural. | 
ist’ ane it is well known to every sportsman | 
that the Redwing and the Fieldture feed 
chiefly upon “heps and haws,” the fruit of 
the white thorn and the wild rose. Yet he 
admits that “these birds, generally speak- : 
ing, give the preference to insect food and 
worms; and when flighta of them have 
taken their station near the banks of large : 
rivers, margined by lowlands, we shall find ' 
that the bulk of them will remain there, and 
feed in those places; and, in the uplands, 
we shall observe small restless parties only. 
But in the midland and some other counties, 
the flocks that are resident have not always 
these meadows to resort to, and they then 
feed on the haws as long as they remain. 
In this county, the extensive lowlands of 
the river Severn in open weather are visited 
by prodigious flocks of these birds; but as 
soon as snow falls, or hard weather comes 
on, they loave these marshy Innds, because 
their insect food is covered or become scarce, 
visit the uplands to feed on the producc of 
the hedges, and we see them all day long 
passing over our heads in large flights on 
some distant progress, in the same manner 
as our larks, at the commencement of a 
snowy season, repair to the turnip fields of 
Somerset and Wiltshire. They remain ab- ; 
sent during the continuance of those causes 
which incited their migration; but, as the ; 
frost breaks up, and even before the thaw 
has actually commenced, we see a large por- 
tion of these passengers returning to their 
worm and insect food in the meadows, at- 
tended probably by many that did not take 
flight with them~—though a great number 
remain in the upland pastures, feeding pro- 
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The Rep-sreastepd Turvusi. (Turdus 


occasionally delight us during the hours of : migratorius.) This species of the Thrush, to 
night, if the two or three delightful hours of ; which the name of the Rowin is also com- 
twilight which succeed the long day of a: monly applied, is one of the loudest and most 
Norwegian summer can be called night. . delightful sungsters of the North American 
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The birds. like the other inhabitants of the 
country, scem loth to lose in sleep a portion 
of this short-lived season. 

“Anxious to extend our researches on- 
wards, in the hope that as we proceeded 
north we should prove more successful, we 
had lingered but little to search for the nest 
and eggs of the Redwing, and our inquiries 
with regard to them had been unavailing. 
One afternuun, as we appruached the sea- 
coast, and at the same time the northern 
limit of a beaten road, we discovered a nest 
of the Redwing, but to our great disappoint- 
ment it had young ones. Havihg almost 
reached the boundary of our woodland ram- 
bles for the present, we spent the whole of 
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‘continent. “ Elis notes,” as Dr. Richardson 

truly remarks, “ resemble those of the com- 
mon Thrush, but are not so loud. Within 
| the arctic circle the woods are silent in the 
| bright light of noon-day, but towards mid- 
' night, when the sun travels near the horizon, 
and the shades of the furest are lengthened, 
the concert commences, and continues till 
: ix or seven in the morning. Even in these 
' remote regions, the assertion of those natu- 

ralists who have declared that the feathered 
| tribes of America are void of harmony, might 

be fully disproved. Indeed, the transition is 

so sudden from the perfect repose, the death- 
| like silence of an arctic winter, to the ani- 
, mated bustle of summer; the trees spread their 
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foliage with such magical rapidity, and every 
succeeding morning opens with such agree- 
able uccessions of feathered songsters to swell 
the churus— their plumage as gay and un- 
impuired as when they enlivened the dee 

green forests of tropical climes, that the 
return of a northern spring excites in the 
mind a deep feeling of the beauties of the 





RED-BREASTED THERCSH, 
(TORDUS MIGRATORIGB.) 


and providence 


season, a sense of the bounty and Dior 
cheaply pur- 


of the Supreme Being, whic 
chased b 
winter. The most verdant lawns and culti- 
vated gladcs of Europe, the most beautiful 
productions of art, fail in producing that 
exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind 
which we have expericnced in treading the 
wilds of Arctic America, when their snowy 
covering has been just re placed by an infant 
but vigorous vegetation. It is impossible 
for the traveller to refrain, at such moments, 
from joining his aspirations to the “i 
which every ercature around is pouring fort. 
to the great Creator.” 


The Rina Turvsn. (Turdus torquatus.) 
This species is migratory, and is found 
throughout the greatest part of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. It iseleven inches in length: 
the beak is partly orange-yellow : the whole 
upper part of the plumage is black, with 
‘ scarcely any gray on the margins of the fea- 
| thers; the quills and wing-coverts dusky, 
| bordered with pale gray: a gorget of pure 
| white : under wing-coverts pale brown, with 
| broad gray margins: legs dusky brown. It 
, breeds in Wales and many of the mountain- 
: ous parts of Britain and Ireland ; and it is 
' very abundant in the isle of Portland, upon 
| their arrival and departure, every spring 
and autumn. Its nest is generally placed 
' on the ground, under some 
| formed like that of the Blackbird; and the 
| eggs in 
B bird's. 
| Tare 
| the same neighbourhood. 
; young, they are very clamorous if disturbed. 
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heir food consists of snails, insects, aud 
: berries, particularly those of the juniper. 


The WATER TuRrusn. (Seiurus aquaticus.) 
This bird, which is called in America a 
| Thrash, belongs, however, to a different 
but may be described here: it 
for its partiality to brooks, 
wading in the 
chatter- 


| sub-family, 
is remarkable 
rivers, shores, and ponds: 
' ghallows in search of aquatic insects, 
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the tedium of nine months of 


size and colour are very like that | of Australia. 
During the breeding season it is a lower on the legs; of a grayish colour, barred 
occurrence to observe a secoud pair in) with black across its hinder limbs; is very | 
When they have | carnivorous, and pursues all small quadru- 
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ing as it flies. It is only about six inches 

in length: the whole upper parts are of a 

uniform and very dark olive, with a line 

of white extending over the eye, and along 

the sides of the neck; the lower parts are 

white, tinged with an ochreous yellow ; the 
breast and sides marked with pointed spots ! 
or streaks of black or deep brown: Dill | 
brown: legs flesh-colour. ‘Wilson remarks 

that the cane-brakes, swamps, river shores, 
and deep watery solitudes of Lonisiana, Ten~ 
nessee, and the Mississippi territory, possess 
them in. abundance; there they are emi- 
nently distinguished by the loudness, sweet- 
ness, and expressive variety of their notes, | 
which begin very high and clear, falling « 
with an almost imperceptible gradation till ! 
they are scarcely articulated. At these times © 
the musician is perched on the middle 

branches of a tree over the brook or river 

bank, pouring out its charming melody, that 

may be distinctly heard for nearly half a 

mile. The voice of this little bird, says he, 

appeared so exquisitely sweet and expressive 

that I was never tired of listening to it, while 

traversing the deep shaded hollows of those 

cane-brakes where it usually resorts. 

We can afford no more space for the de- 
scription of other species ; but may remark 
that there are foreign species of this exten- 
sive genus intermediate, in every possible 
way, to all those of Europe. In a group in- 
habiting Australia, the Indian Archipelago, 
and slopes of the Asiatic mountains, the 
dorsal plumage is mottled at all ages; a 
character peculiar to the nestling dresses of 
the others. One species belonging to it ( Tur- 
dus Whitii) the largest of all the Thrushes, 
resembles the Misyel Thrush in its form and 
proportions, and occasionally strays to the 
west of Europe, pavine been met with even 
in Britain. Other Thrushes, peculiar to 
America, and breeding in the northern divi- 
sion of that continent, are solitary in habit, 
and successively diminish in size ; having 
the bill weaker and tarsi more elongated, 
assuming the ruseet tint of the Nightingale, 
and gradually losing the breast-sputs, &c. 
In short, the Thrushes form a great centre 
of radiation, which ramifies in every direc- 
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tion, till the normal generic fcutures dis- . 


appear. 


TITYLACINUS. 
animals. The Zhylacines are distinguished 
from the Opossumns by the hind feet having 
no thumb, by a hairy and not prehensile 


small bush : it is | ¢ail, and two incisors less toeach jaw. There . 


is only one existing species known, a native | 
It is smaller than a wolf, and 


peds. It is principally nocturnal in its | 
habits; and in its native island (Van Die- , 
men’s Land) it is called both Tiger and ! 
Hyena. | 

TIIYMALLUS. [See GRAYLING.] | 


THYMELE. A genus of Diurnal Lepi- 
doptera belonging to the family //esperiade, 
or “Skippers"’ as they are called in this 


| country. Uf the British species we may par- i 
ph ete 














A genus of Marsupial 
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ticularize the TuymMrELH Matv2; or THE 


ant and variable insect is distinguished by 


| 
| GrizzLED SkirrkrR BurrTrerrLy. This ele- 
: 
| its numerous white or cream-culoured quad- 





GRIZZLED SKIPPER HULTERFLY 
(THYMELF MALVS, ) 


ranguiar notched spots on a dusky ground ; 
the posterior wings with the white spots in the 
centre forming an interrupted band: all the 





| TAYNMELE MALVA—ONDFR SIDE, 


' wings have a white or cream-coloured fringe 
barred with black : beneath, the antcrior wings 
are pale greenish-gray, with white spots, as 


i above ; the posterior wings are grayish-green 





CATERFILIAAK ANT CLIRS BALIN OF 
THYLIELE MALY A, 


‘ also spotted as above: fringe with black 
bars narrower than on the upper surface. 
The Grizzle frequents woods, commons, dry 
banks, and meadows about the end of May. 
THYNNUS. (See Tenrxy.} 
THYSANOPTERA. The name given to 


an order of insects of a very minute size, | 


scarcely exceeding a line in length ; charac- 
terized by long, narrow, membranous wings, 
neither folded nor reticulated, with long 
ciliw, laid horizontally along the back when 
at rest ; mouth with two setiform mandibles; 
+ two triangular flat palpigcrous inaxillx, and 
: & palpigeroug labium ; tarsi, with two joints, 
vesiculose at the tip: pupa active, semi- 
complete. The order comprises but a single 
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family, Thripide, the species of which, how- 
ever, are rather numerous. These insects 
are found upon various plants, sometimes 
swarming In immense profusion in various 
kinds of flowers, especially the large white 
hedge-convolvulus: they feed upon the 
uices of plants, and are often extremely in- 
urious, especially in hot-houses, vinc-houses, 
melon and cucumber beds, &e., the leaves 
upon which they reside being marked all 
over with small decayed patches. One spe- 
cies (Thrips cerealium) infests the wheat, 
sometimes to a mischievous extent. It takes 
its station in the furrow of the seed, in the 
bottem of which it fixes its rostrum, and b 
depriving the seed of its moisture, causes it 
to shrink up. One sex of this species is 
apterous; the larva is yellow and very nim- 
ble, and the pupa is whitish, with black 
eyes, and very sluggish. This species also 
gnaws the stems above the knots, and causes 
the abortion of the ear. It is said that in 
3805 the wheat crops in England suffered 
materially from this minute insect. 


TILYSANOURA. The name given to an 
order of npterous insects, comprising many 
species, none of which undergo a metamor- 
phosis. They are furnished with six legs, 
and have at the sides of the body, or its ex- 
tremity, peculiar organs of locomotion. The 
order contains two families. In the first, 
the LrrisMab.&, the abdomen is furnished 
on each side with a row of movable appen- 
duges, like false legs; and iy terminated by 
long pointed bristles, of which three are usu- 
ally most remnarkable. In the second family 
(the Popunib.£), the appendages to the sides 
of the abdomen are wanting ; but the extre- 
mity of it is prolonged into a forked tail, by 
which these insects can take very surprising 
leaps. (See Popuka.} 


TICK. The Rieinia, commonly known as 
Ticks, belong to the Acarip.x (which see ;. 

They are small, disagreeable aninials, usu- 
ally of a flattened, round, or oval form ; 
generally destitute of eyes, but have the 
mouth provided with lancets, that enable 
them to penctrate more readily the skins of 
animals whose blood they suck. They fasten 
upon horses, cows, sheep, dogs, and other 
quudrupeds; and they bury their suckers 
(which are often furnished with minute re- 
curved hooks) so firmly in the skin, that 
they can scarcely be detached without a 
portion of it coming away with them. They 
acquire a very considerable size by suction, 
being frequently distended like a blown 
bladder, and full of blood. It is common 
tu find them in thick woods, abounding in 
brushwood, briars, &c., and attaching them- 
selves to plants with the two anterior legs. 
{For an account of a curious species of Tick 
eommonly called Red-Spider, see Seiper.]} 


TIGER. (Felia tigris.) This most beau- 
tiful, but most destructive of quadrupeds, is 
undoubtedly, next to the Lion, also the most 
powerful animal of the feline species. It is 
a native of the warmer parts of Asia, and is 
principally found in India and the Indian 
islands ; though the species extends as far 
as China, Chinese Tartary, and the Altaic 
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mountains. It has all the zoological cha- 
racters, prowling habits, and sanguinary 
propensities common to the rest of the genus; 
but it is distinguished from them all by the 
peculiar markings of its coat. The ground 
colour is a bright orange yellow the fuce, 
throat, and under side of the belly being 
nearly white; the whole elegantly striped 
by a series of tranaverse black bands or bars, 
which form a bold and striking contrast 
with the ground-colour. About the face and 
breast the stripes are proportionally smaller 
than on other parts; and the markings are 
; continued, in an annular form, upon the 
| tail, the tip of which is black. 





| 








| 
| TIGER,—(FELTS TIGRIS,) 
| 


The Tigers exhibited in our menageries 

' seldom fail to engage the spectator’s especial 
| notice; but a wide difference is observable 
between such animals as by long confiue- 

ment, and an alteration of climate, have lost 

the native brilliancy of their colours, and 

those which roam the forest, or lurk in the 

jungle and morass. When seen in perfec- 

| tion, and before its health has been impaired 
| by confinement, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a more elegantly variegated ani- 

mal: the bright and intense or PANE - -yellow ; 

the deep and well-defined stripes of black, 

in some parts double, in others single ; the 

pure white of the cheeks and lower part of 

| the sides, over which a part of the black 
| striping is continued — form, altogether, an 
| appearance superior in beauty to that of 
any other regularly marked quadruped. 

Although the Tiger is generally inferior in 
: ize to the Lion, it has sometimes been seen 
1 even larger, viz. of the length of fifteen feet 
from the nose to the tip ‘of the tail. The 
largest are those of India, which are termed 
Royal Tigers. 

As this animal is said to surpass in ferocity 
every other, it is accordingly considered as 
| the most dreadful scourge of the hotter re- 
| gions of Asia. It has been common to re- 
| 








present it as quite untameable even when in 
confinement ; but many instances might be 
given to show that such an assertion is with- 
out foundation ; though no one can deny 
that it is extremely difficult to overcome 
their naturally cruel and ferocious nature. 

The Tiger’s method of seizing his prey is by 
concealing himself from view, and springing 
witha horrible roar on his victim, which he 
carries off, and tears to pieces, after having 
first partly satiated himself by sucking the 
blood ; and such is his strength, that he is 
able to carry off a buffalo with seeniing ease. 

The Tigress, like the Lioness, produces four 
or five young at a litter: she is at all times 
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furious, but when robbed of her young her 


rage exceeds all bounds. Braving every 
danger, she then pursues her plunderers, who 
are often glad to release a cub in order to 
retard her while they make their escape; 
she stops, takes it up, and carries it to the 
nearest cover, but instantly returns, and 
renews her pursuit, even to the very gates 
of buildings, or the edge of the sea; and 
when her hope of recovering them is lost, 
she expresses her agony by hideous and ter- 
rific howlings. 

The following observations on the habits, 
chase, &c. of the Tiger are much to the pur- 
pose : “ The bound with which the ambushed 
Tiger throws himself upon his prey is as 
wonderful in its extent as it is terrible in its 
effects. Pennant justly observes that the 
distance which it clears in this deadly leap 
is scarcely credible. Man is a mere puppet 
in his gripe; and the Indian buffalo is not 
only borne down by the ferocious beast, but 
carried off by his enormous strength. If he 
fails, it has been said that he makes off. 
This may be true in certain instances, but 
in general he does not slink away, but pur- 
sues the affrighted prey with a speedy ac- 
tivity which is seldom exerted in vain. This 
leads us to the observation of Pliny ccle- 
brating its swiftness, for which the Roman 
zoologist has been censured, most unjustly, 
apparently ; nor is he the only author among 
the ancients who notices its ‘speed. Oppian 
Cyneg., i. 823.) speaks of the swift Tigers as 
being the offspring of the Zephyr. Pliny, 
says Pennant, has been frequently taken to 
task by the moderns fur calling the Tiger 
‘animal tremenda velocitatis ;’ they allow 
it great agility in its bounds, but deny it 
swiftness in pursuit. Two travellers of an- 
thority, both eye-witnesses, confirm what 
Pliny says; the one indeed only mentions 
in general vast fleetness; the other saw a 
trial between one and a swift horse, whose 
rider escaped merely by getting in time 
amidst a circle of armed men. The chase of 
this animal was a favourite diversion with 
the great Cain-Hi, the Chinese monarch, in 
whose company our countryman, Mr. Bell, 
that faithful traveller, and the Pére Ger- 
billon, saw these proofs of the Tiger's 
speed.” 

Numerous are the instances which might 
be given of the Tiger's ferocity, and con- 
tempt of danger. The following fatal event, 
as described by an eye-witness. though fre- 
quently related, possesses such an unusual 
degree of fearful interest, that we arc tempted 
to repent it here. It took place in 1792; the 
unfortunate victim was the son of Sir Hector 
Monro, Bart. “We went,” says the nar- 
rator, “on shore on Saugar Island, to shoot 
deer, ‘of which we saw innumerable tracks, 
as well as of Tigers ; notwithstanding which, 
we continued our diversion till near three 
o'clock, when, sitting down by the side of a 
jungle to refresh ourselves, a roar like thunder 
was heard, and an immense Tiger seized on 
our unfortunate friend, aud rushed again 
into the jungle, dragging him through the 
thickest bushes and trees, every thing ¢ giving 
way to his monstrous strength: a Tigress 
accompanied his progress. The united ago- 
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| nies of horror, regret, and fear, rushed at 
| once upon us. I fired on the Tiger: he 
itated : my companion fired also, 

w minutes after this my unfortu- 
nate friend came up to us, bathed in blood* 
Every medical assistance was vain, and he 
expired in the space of twenty-four hours, 
having reccived such deep wounds from the 
claws and tceth of the animal as rendered 
| his recovery hopeless. A large fire, consist- 
| ing of ten or twelve whole trees, was blazing 
by us at the time this accident took place ; 
| and ten or more of the natives with us. The 
; human mind can scarce form any idea 
' of this ecene of horror. We had hardly 
| pushed our boat from that accursed shore, 
| when the Tigress made her appearance, al- 
| 
t 
| 





















{ 

| 
most raging mad, and remained on the sand 
all the while we continued in sight.” 

The following narrative of the almost mi- 
raculous escape of an European soldier from 
the grasp of a Tiger is given by an officer 
who some years since was in command of a 

party in India, and may therefore be re- 
garded as authentic : — 
“Tt was after a long day's march of fifteen 
miles, across a country where with difficulty 
: @ road could be traced, and that made by 
deep ravines cut by the rains, with here and 
_ there upright stones, that we arrived at a 
jungle unusually swampy, which, from its 
size, and the fatigued state of the soldiers 
and cattle, I thoughtit prudent todefer pass- 
ing until the following morning, when, pro- 
bably, we should fall in with an enemy about 
three thousand strong, with several pieces of 
cannon, under the command of Ally Newas 


Khan, with whom we were not over anxious 
to hazard an engagement, from the infe- 
riority of our force ; which consisted onl - 
eld 


Pieces. 

“T had observed several flocks of wild pea- 
‘cocks and turkeys while the tents were 
: pitching, which always frequent the same 
dry heathy ground adjacent to jungles, that 
tiyers do ; but from our numbers, the com- 
pactness of our encampment, and the pre- 
caution I had taken to order fires to be 
kindled in various directions, I conceived 
, we had little to fear from any visit those 

ee might think proper to pay us. 
_ Thad but just entered my tent, and wrapped 

myself in my boat cloak, with a view to duze 
away the SP elgarinen hour or two, before we 
broke up for another day’s march to join 
. General R—~y, when the report of a musket 
roused me. I instantly started to the en- 
trance of my tent, and was questioning the 
sentinel who stood there, as tu the dircction 
of the sound, when a huge tiger, with mon- 
estrous bounds, passed within a few yards of 
the spot where I was standing, with one of 
our brave fellows struggling in his jaws. 
My sentinel immediately fired at him ; but 
the agitation of the moment prevented his 
| taking a deadly aim. The ball, to all ap- 
 erlng struck him, from the enormous 
und he immediately made, but only to 
increase his speed. ye were, however, en- 

| abled to follow him, by sume blood that now 
| fell from him, or his unhappy prey, and had 
| already entered the jungle several hundred 


six hundred Europeans and two emall 
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yards, before we began to despair of finding 
the latter alive, and of aiding his rescue. 
Judge of our horror, on hearing on a sudden 
a kind of sullen growl, or roar, which made 
the hille echo a still more dreadful sound ; 
and the next moment, of our joy, on being 
greeted with a halloo from our lost com- 

anion, about fifty yards farther in the 
jungle than we had penetrated, which was 
heartily returned by those who joined me 
in the pursuit, and in a few moments more 
we met him limping towards us, with as 
joyous a face as ever I witnessed, even after 
the most flattering success. 

“The following account of his escape he 
afterwards committed to paper:—‘I was 
just returning, at a good brisk pace, from 
oue of the posts down the jungle, where I 
had been taking some victuals to my bed- 
tellow, when I heard a kind of rustling noise 
in some bushes. about six or seven yards 
behind me ; and, before I could turn round 
to ascertain the cause, I was pounced upon, 
and knocked down with such force, as to 
deprive me of my senses, till I arrived oppo- 
site your tent; when the sudden report of 
a musket, together with a kind of twitching 
in my thigh, brought me to myself, and to a 
sense of the great danger in which I was; 
but, nevertheless, I did not despair. I now 
began to think of some plan of saving my- 
self; and, though carried away very rapidly, 
I felt, as well as saw, that your sentinel's 
bell had, instead of hitting the Tiger, struck 
me, and that I was losing blood very fast. 
I remembered that the bayonet was in my 
belt, and reflected, that if it was possible for 
me to draw it, I might yet escape the horrible 
death that awaited me. I with difficulty 
put my arm back, and found it, and several} 
times attempted to draw it from its sheath ; 
but, from my position, I was unable. ‘To 
describe the fears I now felt would be im- 
possible ; I thought it was al] over. At last, 
thank Heaven ! after another attempt with 
my utmost force, I drew it out, and instantly 
plunged it into his shoulder. He bounded 
aside, and his eyes flashed frightfully ; he 
let me down, but instantly seized me again 
above the hip, which at first prevented me 
from drawing my breath. I now had, from 
the change of position, a fair opportunity of 
killing the monster and saving my life. I 
stabbed him behind the shoulder several 
times as deeply as the bayonet would enter ; 
he staggered, and fell, and again letting me 
go, rolled severa) yards beyond me. I now 
thought myself safe; and was getting up, 
when he rose, and, with a dreadful roar, 
again attempted to seize me, but again fell 
down, and rolled close to my feet. I now 
had the advantage of a fallen enemy, which 
I forgot not to turn to the best account, and 
again plunged my bayonet into his side, 
which I suppose, from his struggles, pierced 
hia heart. I then fell upon my knees, and 
endeavoured, but from the fulness of my 
heart I was unable, to return thanks aloud 
to Almighty God for his gracious goodness 
in delivering me from so terrible a death. I - 


a 


rose, and hallooed ; my halloo was returned, 
and just afterwards I met you, or perhaps Ij 
might have been lost from my weakness. | 
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“Jt would appear that the Tiger, either 
from the distance of his leap or the hard- 
ness of the soldier's cartouch box, fortunately 
missed his hold, and seized him after he had 
knocked him down, by his clothes, the car- 
touch box saving him from being bitten. 
But I am convinced that never did any man, 
if we take into consideration the distance he 
‘was carried before he releused himself, and 
the circumstance of his being wounded b 
the ball intended for the tiger, which di- 
rected us what road to follow, more pro- 
videntially escape to all appearance an in- 
evitable death.” ; 

The annexed “ Tiger adventure * some 
years since appeared in the Liferary Gazette, 
to which ae it was sent by an Indian 
correspondent. As it contains a mixture of 
the marvellous with what, at a distance, 
appears more ludicrous than tragical, it may 
serve, perhaps, to allay any agitation of the 

' nerves which the dreadful catastrophe above 
related may have caused :— 

“ Our annual supply of good things having 
reached us this morning, we were enjoyin 
a bottle of some delicious Burgundy an 

| * La Rose’ after dinner, when we were roused 
| by violent screams in the direction of the 
village. We were all upin an instant, and 
several men directed to the spot. Our spe- 
‘ culations on the cause were soon set at reat 
: by the appearance of two hircarras (messen- 
. gers), and a lad with a vessel of milk on his 
‘head. For this daily supply they had gone 
| several miles, and had as reached the 
camp, when. having outwalked the boy, 
they were alarmed by his vociferations, 
i ‘Oh, uncle, let go, let go—I am your child, 
{ uncle—Jet me go!’ They thought the bo 
‘ mad, and, it being very dark, cursed his 
| uncle, and desired him to make haste; but 
, the same wild exclamations continuing, they 
ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging on 
his tattered cold-weather doublet. The hir- 
| carras attacked the beast most manfully 
| with their javelin-headed sticks, and adding 
their screams to his, svon brought the whole 
village, men, women, and children, armed 
with all sorta of missiles, to the rescue; and 
; it was their discordant yells that made us 
‘ exchange our good fare for the jungles of 
} Morwun. The ‘lord of the black ruck,’ for 
| such is the designation of the Tiger, was one 
of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun : his 
frechold is Kalf-pahfr, between this and 
Mugurwar, and his reign for a long series of 
ears had been unmolested, notwithstanding 
his numerous acta of aggression on his bovine 
subjects : indeed, only two nights before, he 
was disturbed gorging on a buffalo belonging 
to a poor cilman of Morwun. Whether this 
Tiger was an incarnation of one of the Mori 
. lords of Morwun, tradition docs not say ; 
but neither gun, bow, nor spear, had ever 
been raised against him. In return for this 
forbearance, it is said, he never preyed upon 
man, or if he seized one, would, upon being 
entreated with the endearing epithet of 
mamoo, or uncle, let go his hold; and thie 
accounted for the little ragged urchin using 
a phrase which almost prevented the hi7- 
carras returning to his rescue.” 
Of all the grand and exciting field-sports 
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of the East, there is none, it is said, that | 
equals a Tiger-hunt; but the length to 
which this article has already extended for- 
bids our indulging in the description of any. 
When it is remembered, however, that from 
ten to thirty well-trained elephants, each 
carrying sportsmen armed with rifles, not 
unfrequently joiv in the chase, it will readily 
be conceived how great must be both the 
excitement and the danger. 

Tigers’ skins are occasionally imported | 
into Europe, as objects of curiosity rather ' 
i 
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than of use, except as hammnier-cloths for 
carriages. In China they are used by the | 
mandarins as covers for their seats of justice, 
as well as for cushions, pillows, &c., in the 
winter: the more intense the yellow, and 
the better defined the stripes, the mure valu- 
able are the skins. 


TIGER BEETLES. (See CicrnpEiip2.} 


TIGER (MOTHS). A name given by | 
collectors to different species of Moths, of the | 
genera Arctia, Hypercampa, and Nemeo- 
phila. | 

TIGRISOMA. A sub-genus of Bitterns 
found in South America, and so called from . 
the markings on their bodies somewhat re- | 
sembling those of the Tiger. | 


TIMALIA. A genus of birds found in | 
the groves and small woods which abound | 
throughout Java. The species (7. pileata) , 
described by Dr. Horstield is six inches and ' 
a half in length ; and having a body rather 
stout, and ovate. General colour above, 
brown with an olivaceous tint ; underneath, 
dull testaceous, inclining to grav’; crown of 
the head, chestnut ; throat and cheeks white : 
breast white, inclining to gray, marked with 
intensely black stripes by the shafts of the 
plumes. A narrow white band commences 
at the forehead, near the base of the Dill, 
encircles the eye, and unites with the white 
plumes of the cheeks. Quills brown, tinged 
with chestnut on the edges: lesser wing- 
coverts, as well asthe plumes which cover 
the nape and back, grayish-blue at the base : ; 
bill black and shining : feet brown. It con- | 
structs its nest in hedges, and is a bird of 
social habits, delighting to dwell in the 
neighbourhood of plantations and human 
dwellings. Ita flight is low and interrupted ; | 
and it is generally a welcome neighbour 
wherever it resides, in consequence of the | 
peculiarity and pleasantness of its note, : 
which is remarkably slow and regular. 


TIMARCHA. <A genus of Coleopterous | 
insects, allied to Chrysomela. The Timarcha | 
levigata is a common British species, be- | 


1 tween half and three quarters of an inch 


long. It frequents woods, turf, and low ; 
herbage ; crawls slowly, and emits a reddish- 

ellow fluid from the joints when disturbed: 
from which circumstance it is vulgarly 
known as the Bloody-nose Beetle. The i 
fect insect, both in appearance and general 
habits: when disturbed, they roll themselves 
up after the manner of a wood-louse. 


TINAMOU. (Tinamus.) A genus of 
Gallinaceous birds, consisting of several spe- 


| 
larve bear a strong resemblance to the per- | 
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eles, all natives of South America. Their 
flight ie low, heavy, and of little duration, 
but they run swiftly. They live in small 
scattered covcys ; some species residing in 
the open fields, while others prefer the 
borders of woods. Their eggs are deposited 
in a hole or farrow ready formed on the 
round ; and two broods are usually pro- 
uced in the year. Birds of this genus are 
remarkable for a long and slender neck, 
eovered with feathers, the tips of the barbs 
of which are slendcr and slightly curled, 
which imparts a peculiar air to that part of 
their plumage. The beak ia long, slender, 
and blunt at the end; somewhat vaulted, 
with a emall groove at each side. Their 
wings are short, and they have scarcely any 
tail. The membrane between the base of 
their toes is very short; and their hind 
claw, reduced to a spur, cannot touch the 
ground. Their size varies from that of a 
heasant down to that of a Quail. 


The Great Tinamovu (Tinamus Brasi- 
Hensis) is cighteen inches long; and the 
neral colour of the plumage grayish-brown, 
inclining to olive, with a mixture of white 
mnderneath and on the sides, and of green- 
ish on the neck: upper part of the back, 


' wing-coverts, and tail, marked with dusky 


transverse spots: sides of the head, throat, 
and fore-part of the neck, not well clothed 


: with feathers. The tail ie short; the beak 
‘ black; and the legs yellowish-brown, the 


hind part of them very rough and scaly. 


- This species inhabits the great forests of 
‘ Guiana, and roosts upon the lower branches 
, of trees, two or three feet from the ground. 

. The female lays from twelve to fifteen eggs, 


the size of those of a hen, and of a beautiful 
green colour, in a nest formed of moss and 


, dried leaves, and placed on the ground, 
; among the thick herbage, near the root of 
_ some large tree. The young run after the 


mother almost as soon as hatched, and hide 
themselves on the least appearance of danger. 


» Their cry, which is a kind of dull whistle, is 


_ heard every evenin 


' gufescens.) Thia bird, the most beautiful of 


at sunset, and again at 
sunrise ; and so well do the natives imitate 
it, that the birds are easily decoyed within 
reach of the gun : they also take many during 
the night, while roosting on the trees. Their 
food consists of various fruits and grain, 
worms, and insects ; and their flesh is highly 
esteemed. 


The Rerescenrt Tinanov. (TZinamus 


the genus, is fifteen inches and a half in 


length. The top of the head is spotted with 


' black, and bordered with rufous; the shoul- 


ders, back, wing-coverts, and rump are gray 
with a reddish shade, and transversely 
striped with black and white : the quills, the 


, outer border of the wing, and the spurious 


wing are rusty red : the throat is white; the | the proboscis being very short, its internal | 


’ neck, breast, and belly are rufous, the last 


slightly striped transversely with fuscous « | 


' the abdomen and sides are of a gray hue, 

- varied with stripes of rufousand black. The ; 

' beak is long, strongly curved, and of a brown 
e 


' blue ; the feet are pa 





- when it regularly utters its melancholy and 


red. It residesamong | 
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feeble c: The female deposits seven eggs 
of a fine bright violet hue, in a hollow, situ- 
ated beneath tufts of grass ; and the young 
reside within a short 
and not in families. This is the apecics o 
whieh Mr. Darwin speaks, in his description 
of the country around Maldonado: “We 
every where saw great numbers of partridges 
(Tinamus rufescens). These birds do not go 
in coveys, nor do they conceal themselves 
like the English kind. It appears a very 
ailly bird. man on horseback, by riding 
round and round in a circle, or rather in a 
spire, so as to approach closer each time, 
may knock on the head as many as he pleases. 


‘Fhe more common method fs to catch them | 
with a running noose or little lazo, made of | 


the stem of an ostrich’s feather, fastened to 
the end of a long stick. A boy on a quiet 
old horse will frequently thus cateh thirst: 
or forty in a day. The flesh of this bird, 
when cooked, is delicately white.” 


TINCA. (See Tencs.) 


TINEIDA. A family of Lepidoptera, 
comprising an extensive serics of minute 
insects, distinguished pd their narrow wings 
and the slenderness of their palpi; the head 


is often conely: clothed with scales in front, | 
8 


and the body is gencrally long and slender ; 
the antennae are of moderate length, either 
senple in both sexes, or pubescent beneath 
in the males; the maxillary palpi are well 
developed, and, although oceasionally short, 
are sometimes extraordinarily developed ; 
the wings are entire, often very nurrow, and 
mostly convoluted in repose; and when at 
rest the posterior pair are much fulded. The 
larve are generally naked or slightly hairy; 
many undergoing their transformations iG 
portable cases furmed of various materials ; 
whilst others reside either within the stalks 
or upon the leaves of plants. In the perfect 
state, they are of n sombre hue rather than 
of a bright metallic appearance, their lungi- 


tudinal markings or streaks being conspicu- 


ous. In the larva state they are notoriously 
destructive to woollen materials of every 
description, feathers, furs, skins, &c., upon 
which they feed ; using the material also 


for the construction of their cases ; in which, | 
become chrysalides. | 
The species included in the genus Galleria | 


when full grown, the 


inhabit the nests of bees, the larvae feeding 
upon honey, and forming galleries in the 
honeycomb. Others make grent havoc in 
granaries and malthouses : and one, Diatrrea 
sacchari, is a most destructive pest of the 
sugar-cane in the West Indies, the larva 


burrowing into the centre of the stems, and _ 
often destroying whole acres. 


TIPULA: TIPULIDA. A genus and 
family of Dipterous insects, distinguished by 


organs slightly developed, and terminated 
by two large fleshy lips; the palpi longer 


than the probosels, four-jointed, and gene- 


rally folded back. The body is long and 
slender, as also are the legs; the head is 


rather emall, the antennas are very variable 


thick herbage, and feeds night and morning, | in length; and the alulets are mostly obsv- 
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pes of the family; such as Cteno 
edicta, and the true Tigule, wh are 
vulges! termed Daddy-long-legs. 

e Tipulide: Culiciformes resemble Gnate, 
having the antenna entirely pilose, but with 
the hairs much longer in the males than in 
the females. Their larvez live in the water, 
and resemble those of Gnats. Some of them 
have false feet; others have arm-like ap- 

ndages at the posterior extremity of the 
ody ; and they are generally of a red colour. 
The pups are also aquatic, and respire by 
two outer appendages placed at the anterior 
extremity of the body. Some have the 
power of swimming. 
The Tipulidae Terricole comprise the lar- 
gent species in the family, with the antennzy 
onger than the head, and slender ; destitute 
of ocelli; the eyes round and entire; the 
wings, extended in many, have always mem- 
branous nerves, united together transversely, 
aud closed discoidal cella. The front of the 
head is narrowed, and prolonged into a 
muzzle, with a basal prominence ; the palpi 
generally long, and the extremity of the 
tibis spinose. The larve of many species 
live in the earth, the decayed parts of 
trees, &c. The thorax is not distinct, and 
they have no false feet. The pupm are 
naked, with two respiratory tubes near the 
head ; and the cdges of the abdominal seg- 
ments spinose. 


TITLARK ; or TITLING. The English 
ee _ birds of the genus Anihus. (See 
ARK. 


TITMOUSE. (Parus.) A genus of active 
little birds, continually flitting from spray 
to spray, and suspending themselves in all 
kinds of attitudes. They are noted for the 
peculiarly elegant construction of their nests, 
which are composed of the softest materials ; 
and many of them are fastened to the ex- 
treme end of a small branch of a tree that 
projects over the water—a contrivance by 
which they are well secured from the at- 
tacks of quadrupeds and reptiles. They are 
extremely prolific, and provide for their nu- 

merous young ones with the most indefa- 
| tigable industry. Sueh is their strength and 
' courage that they will venture to attack 
| birds above three times their own size ; and 
when they kill an opponent (or even if they 
find one that has recently died) they always 

ierce a hule in the skull and eat the brains. 

heir principal fuod consists of insects, which 
they obtain in the spring by biting off the 
opening buds, and in the summer by search- 
ing in cracks and crevices of trecs. The 
Titmice have short conical bills, with the 
tips not dentated, and a few bristles at the 
base. Though essentially insectivorous, 
many of them also feed on fruit and seeds of 
various kinds, and show great fundness for 
animal fat. A writer In the Quarterly 
Review (Dec. 1842) tells us that “ Tom-tits 
are called ' Bee-bitere' in Hampshire. They 
are said to tap at the hives of the bees, and 
then snap up the testy inmates, who come 
out to see what it is all about: if birds 
chuckle as well as chirp, we can fancy the de- 
light of this little mischievous ne’er-do-good 
at the success of his lark.” Our figure repre- 
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CoLe Titmoussx. (Parus ater.) This apectes 
is not so common in England as it appears 





COTE TITMOUSE.—(PARUS ATER.) 
to be in Scotland, where it abounds in the 


woods. The head, neck, and upper part of 
the breast black ; thecheeks and nape white. 
This species makes its nest in holes of old | 
trees near the ground, forming it of mose 
lined with hair; its eggs are from six to 
eight, white with reddish spots. 


The BLack-caprep Tirmovse (Parus 
atricapillus), which Wilson, the American 
ornithologist, suspects to be identical with 
the Parus Hudsonicus of Latham, is thus de- 
scribed by him :—“ This is one of our resi- 
dent birds, active, noisy, and restless ; hardy 
beyond any of his size, braving the severest 
cold of our continent as far north as the 
country round Hudson’s Bay, and alwaya 
appearing most lively in the coldest weather. 
The males have a variety of very sprightly 
notes, which cannot, indeed, be called a sung, 
but rather a lively, frequently repeated, and 
often varied twitter. They are most usually 
seen during the full and winter, when the 
leave the depths of the woods, and approach | 
nearer to the scenes of cultivation. At such | 
seasons they abound among evergreens, feed- 
ing on the sceds of the pine tree; they are 
also fond of sunfiower seeds, and associate in 
parties of six, eight, or morc, attended by the 
Carolina Nuthatch, the Crested Titmouse, 
Brown Creeper, and small Spotted Wood- 
pecker ; the whole forming a very nimble 
and restiess company, whose fuod, manners, 
and dispositions are very much alike. About 
the midWe of April they begin to build, 
choosing the deserted hole of a squirrel or 
woodpecker, and sometimes, with incredible 
labour, digging one out for themselves. The 
female lays six white eggs, marked with 
minute specks of red ; the first brood appear 
about the beginning of June, and the second 
towards the end of July , the whole of the 
family continue to associate together during 
winter. They traverse the wuods in regular 
progression, from tree to tree, tumbling, chat- 
tering, and hanging from the extremities of 
the brauches, examining about the roots of 
the leaves, buds, and crevices of the bark, 
for insects and their larvee. They also fre- 
quently visit the orchards, particularly in 
the fall of the year, the sides of the barn and 
barn-yard, in the same pursuit, trees in such 
situations being generally much infested ; 
with insects. We, therefore, with pleasure, | 
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rank this little bird amon 
friends, and trust our rural citizens will 
always recognize him as such. This species 
has a very cxtensive range ; it has been found 
on the western coast of America as far north 
ae lat. 62°; it iscommon at Hudson’s Bay, 
and most plentiful there during winter, as it 
then approaches the scttlements in quest of 
food. rotected by a remarkably thick 
covering of long, soft, downy plumage, it 
braves the severest cold of those northern 
regione.—The Black-capped Titmouse is 
five inches and a half*in length; the throat, 
and whole upper part of the head and ridge 
of the neck, black; between these lies a 
triangular edge of white, ending at the 
nostril; bill, black and short; tongue trun- 
cate ; rest of the upper parts, lead coloured 
or cinereous, seney tinged with brown ; 
wings edged with white; breast, belly, and 
vent, yellowish white ; legs light blue ; eyes 
mre azel. The male and female are nearly 
alike. 


The Bure Titmouse. (Parus ceeruleus.) 
The length of this elegant little bird is four 
inches and a half; its beak is dusky ; fore- 
head and cheeks white, that on the forehead 
; forming a line round the crown of the head, 

which is of a clear blue; behind this there 
| $9 a circle of blue, surrounding the head, 
| and joining at the base of the under man- 
‘ dible, where itis nearly black: from the 
beak, through the cyes, is a narrow black 
‘line. The back is yellowish-green : quills 
' black, with bluish edges ; wing-cuverts blue, 
rie es with white ; under parte of the bod 
cllow: tail blue, the two middle feathers 
ongest. The female is rather smaller than 
the male, has less blue on the head, and the 
colours in general are not so bright. This 
‘ bird is an inhabitant of Europe, and in no 
country more common than in our own. It 
_ has long had the unenviable reputation of 
being very destructive to gardens and 
| orchards, by plucking off the buds in search 
: of insects and their larve that are lodged 
within ; but whether as their destroyer it 
; does more good, than as the horticultural 
depredatur it does harm, is a question not 
_ thoroughly ascertained. It is fund of flesh of 
any description, either fresh or putrid ; and 
. it displays its pugnacious and predaceous 
, disposition whenever it has a fair chance of 
coming off conqueror. The nest is made iu 
the hollows of trees, of moss lined with 
feathers and hair. The female lays seven or 
. eight eggs, white, speckled with rust colour: 
she is very tenacious of her nest, and will 
suffer herself to be taken rather than quit 
it; nay, upon that occasion she will erect 
all her feathers, utter a noise like the spitting 
of a cat, and if handled, will bite very 
sharply. The note of this bird consists only 
of a disagrevable shriek. 

Another of the Parus tribe ie thus pleas- 
ingly described by the author of the 
‘Journal of a Naturalist.’ “ Our tall hedye- 
rows and copses are frequented by a very 
amusing little bird, the Lonu-TAILep TiT- 
mowsk (Parus caudatus). Our boys call it 
the Long-tailed Tom-tit, Long Tom, Puke- 
pudding, and various other names. It scems 


the farmer's 
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the most restless of little creatures, and {s all 
day a in a state of progression from tree 
to tree, from hedge to hedge, jerking through 
the air with ita long tail like a ball of fea~ 
thers, or threading the branches of a tree, 
several following each other in a little stream; 
the leading bird uttering a shrill cry of twit, 
twit, twit, and away they all scuttle to be 
first, stop for 9 second, and then are awa 
again, observing the same order and precipi- 
tation the whole day long. The space tra~ 
velled by these diminutive creatures in the 
course of their progresses from the first move 
till the evening roost must be considerable ; 
yet, by their constant alacrity and animation, 
they appear fully equal to their dally task. 
We have no bird more remarkable for its 
family association than this Parus. It is 
never seen alone, the young ones continuin 
to accompany each other from the period o: 
their hatching until their pairing in spring. 
Ita food is entirely insects, which it seeks 
among mosses and lichens, the very smallest 
being captured by the diminutive bill of this 
creature. Its nest is as singular in construc- 
tion as the bird itself. Even in years long 
passed away, when, a nesting boy, I strung 
my plunder on the benty grass: it was my 
admiration ; and I never see it now without 
secretly lauding the industry of these tiny 
architects. It is shaped like a bag, and ex- 
ternally fabricated of moss and different 
herbaceous lichens, cqllected chiefly from the 
sloe and the maple ; but the inside containa 
such a oe of feathers, that it seems 
rather filled than lined with them —a perfect 
feather-bed ! I remember finding fourteen 
or sixteen pea-like eggs within this downy 
covert, and many more were reported to have 
been found. he excessive labour of the 
parent birds in the construction and collection 
of this mass of materials is exceeded by none 
that I know of; and the exertions of two 
little creatures in providing for, and feeding, 
with all the incumbrances of feathers and 
tails, fourteen young ones,in such a situa- 
tion, surpass in diligence and ingenuity the 
efforts of any other birds, persevering as they 
are, that I am acquainted with.” Modern 
naturalists place itin a separate genus which 
from the great length of the tail they call 
Mecistura. 


Penpvu ous Titmouse. (A githalus pendu- 
linus.) This species derives its name from its 
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pensile purse-like or flask-like nest,generally | 
suspended at the end of some willow twig or ° 
other flexible branch of a tree that overhangs ' 


the water. This skilfully wrought habitation 


is woven from the cotton-like wool or down | 


of the willow or poplar, with an opening in 
the side for the ingress and the egress of the 


artificers and their young ; and it is generally | 


so placed as to droup over the brink of a 
rivulet or pond. This bird is four inches in 
length : the bill is black, straight, and a 
little pointed; forchead, top of the head, 
and nape, pure ash-colour; feathers round 
the eyes and ears deep black ; back and sca- 

ulars reddish gray; 


throat white; the . 


ower parts generally whitish with rosy | 
tints ; coverts of the wings chestnut, bordered 


with light rusty and white; wings and tail 
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blackish, bordered with whitish rusty ; tail 
feathers tipt with white. The female is 
rather less than the male; the black on the 
forehead not so large nor so deep ; and the 
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the tadpoles or larve convoluted into « 
globular form, and waiting for the period of 
their evolution or hatching, which takes | 
place in the space of about fourteen or fiftcen 

days, when they break from the surrounding 

gluten, and, like the tadpoles of Frogs, swim | 
about in the water, imbibing nonrishment 
from various animalcules, &c., till their legs 
are formed, the tail gradually becomes ob- 
literated, and the animals quit the water for 
the surface of the ground, which generally 
happens early in the autumn. The prevail- 
ing colour of the Common Toad is an obscure 
brown above, much paler and irregularly 
spotted beneath. It is, however, occasionally 
found of an olive cast, with darker variega- 
tions ; and sometimes, particularly in the 
earlier part of summer, the limbs are marked 
with reddish spots ; while a tinge of yellow 
often pervades the under parts both of the 
limbs and body. Much has been said by the 
older writers with respect to the Toads’s 
supposed venom, but it appears to be per- 
feetly free from any poisonous properties. | 
It is true that dogs, on seizing a Toad, and | 
carrying it for some little time in their : 
mouth, witl appear to be affected with a very 

slight swelling of the lips, accompanied by 

an increased discharge of saliva —the mere | 
eflect of the slightly acrimonious fluid which 
the Toad on irritation exudes from ita skin, ! 
and which seems, in this country at least, to | 
produce no dangerous symptoms in such ani- 
mals as happen to taste or swallowit. The 











| PRNDULOUS TITMOUSE, 
| (HGLIDALUS PENDULINGS,) 


‘upper parts more clouded with rust-colour. 
: They are found in Russia, Poland, along the 
| banks of the Danube, where it breeds, and 
‘in the south of France und Italy. It fre- 
| quents the reedy banks of rivers and lakes ; 
| and its feod consists of the seeds of the 
| reeds, and of molluscs und aquatic insects. 

! 

| 


TOAD. A tailless Batrachian Reptile be- 
fonging to the genus Auf; of which there 


are several species. They arc characterized 
dy a thick and squat body, much swollen, 
and covered with warts or tubercles ; the head 
Jarge, flat on the top, with a protuberance 
studded with pores behind each eye, from 
which a fetid milky secretion is expressed ; 
no teeth jn either jaw, the hind limbs hut 
little elongated ; and the toes very slightly 


limpid fluid also, which this reptile suddenly 
discharges when disturbed, is a mere watery 
liquor, perfectly free from any acrimonious 
or noxious qualities. Its usual pace isakind 
of crawl; and on being alarmed or threat- 
ened with danger, it stops, swells its body, 
and, on its being handled, ao portion of the 
cutaneous secretion, just mentioned, exudes 


from the follicles. 

It is well known that the Toad, like many 
other Amphibia, can support a long absti- 
nence, and requires but 4 small » had of 
air: but in the accounts general x given of 
Toads discovered in stunes, wood, &c., the 


webbed. The Common Toan (Bufo vulgaris) 


————— 


is found in gardens, woods, and ficlds, and 
frequently makes its way into cellars, or any 
obscure recesses where it may find a supply 
of food and security from too great a degree 


(of cold. Early in spring, it retires to the 


“, 





| 
TOAD —(BUFO VULGARIS.) 


waters, where it continues during the breed- 
iug season, and deposits its ova or spawn in 


the form of double necklace-like chains or 
- gtringe of beautifully transparent gluten, of | 
‘the Jength of three or four feet, the ova 
, throughout the whole length having the ap- 
small jet-black globules 
reality no other than 


' pearance of so many | 
or beads : these are m 
§ 
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animals are said to have been completely 
impacted or imbedded, and without any 
space for air. In confirmation of this doe- 
| trine, Mr. Jesse relates “ the following fact. 
A gentleman put a Toad into a small flower- 
pot, and secured it so thut no insect could 
; Penctrate into it, and then buried it in the 
| ground at a sufficient depth to protect it 
' from the influence of frost. At the end of 
| twenty ycars he took it up, and found the 
Yoaud inereased in size, and apparently 
| healthy.”” He then informs his readers that 
* Dr. Townson, in his tracts on the respira- 
tion of the Amphibia, proves from actual ex~ 
1 periment, that, while those animals with 
| whose economy we are best acquainted re- 
ceive their principal supply of liquids by the 
mouth, the frog and salamander tribes take 
‘in theirs through the skin alone; all the 
| aqueous particles being absorbed by the skin, 
and all they reject being transpired through 
1 it. He found that a frog, when placed on 
blotting-paper well soaked with water, ab- 
sorbed nearly ite own weight of the fluid 
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in the short time of an hour and a half; and 
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it is believed that they never discharge it, 
except when they are disturbed or pursued, 
and then only to lighten their ies, and 
facilitate their ie That the moisture 
thus imbibed is sutiicient to enable some of 
the Amphibia to exiet without any other food, 
cannot (he thinks) be reasonabiy doubted ; 
and if this is admitted, the circumstance of 
Toada being found alive in the centre of 
trees is fully accounted for." 

Weare quite ready to admit that many very 
extraordinary cases of this animal having 
lived for years embedded in stone, wood, or 
otherwise in a state of total exctusion from the 
air, and also without the meansof obtaining a 
particle of food during the whole time, are to 
be met with, supported by most reapectable 
authority ; and yet on this oft-diycussed 
question we still confess to a degree of scep- 
ticism, the grounds of which we cannot better 
explain than Dr. Shaw has already done for 
us: We suspeet “that preper attention, in 
euch cases, Was not puid to the real situation 
of the animal. That a Toad may have oc- 
casionally ‘latibudized’ in some part of a 
tree, and have been in some degree over- 
taken or enclosed by the growth of the wood, 
60 as to be obliged to continue in that situa- 
tion, without being able to effect its escape, 
may perhaps be granted : but it would pro- 
bably continue to live so long only as there 
remained a passage for air, and for the in- 


, gress of insects, &c.,on which it might oc- 


casionally feed ; but that it should be com- 


' pletely blocked up in any kind of stone or 
‘ marble, without either fuod or air, appears 
. entirely incredible, and the general run of 


such accounts must be received with a great 
many grains of allowance for the natural 
love of the marvellous, the surprise excited 
by the sudden appearance of the animal in 
an unsuspected place, and the consequent 
neglect of minute attention at the moment, 
to the surrounding parts of the sput where 
it was discovered.” Well, indeed, may 
Mr. Bell exclaim, “To believe that a Toad 
enclosed within a mass of clay, or other 
similar substance, shall cxist wholly without 
air or food, for hundreds of years, and at 
length be liberated alive, and capable of 
crawling, on the breaking up of the matrix, 
now become a solid rock, is certainly a de- 
mand upon our credulity which few would 
be ready to answer !”’ 

“ Like the other Amphibia, and the Rep- 
tilia generally,” observes this gentleman, 
* the Tuad sheds its skin at certain intervals, 
the old cuticle coming off, and leaving a 
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however, I one day observed a large one, the 
skin of which was particularly dry and dull 
in its colours, with a bright streak down the 
mesial line of the back ; and on examining 
further I discovered a corresponding line 
along the belly. This proved to arise from 
an entire slit in the old cuticle, which ex- 
posed to view the new and brighter skin 
underneath. Finding, therefure, what was 
about to happen, I watched the whole detail 
of this curious process. I soon observed that 
the two halves of the skin, thus cumpletely 
divided, continued to recede further and 
further from the centre, and become folded 
and rugose; and after a short space, by 
means of the continued twitching of the 
animal’s body, it was brought down in folds 
on the sides. The hinder Jeg, first on one 
side and then on the other, was brought for- 
ward under the arm, which was pressed down 
upon it, and on the hinder limb being with- 
drawn, its cuticle was left Inverted under 
the arm; and that of the anterior extremity 
was now loosened, and at length drawn off 
by the assistance of the muuth. The whole 
cuticle was tlius detached, and was now 
pushed by the two hands into the mouth in 
n little ball, and swallowed at a single gulp. 
I afterwards had repeated opportunitics of 
watching this curious process, which did nut 
materially vary in any instance.” 

“The Toad becomes torpid during the 
winter, and chooses fur its retreat some re- 
tired and sheltered hole, a hollow tree, or a 
space amongst large stones, or some such 
place, and there remains until the return of 
spring calls it again into a state of life and 
activity. Its food consists of insects and 
worms, of almost every kind. It refuses 
food which is ngt living, and, indeed, will 
only take it at the moment when it is in 
motion. The Toad, when about to feed, 
remains motionless, with its eyes turned di- 
rectly forwards upon the object, and the head 
a little inelined towards it, and in this at- 
titude it remains until the insect moves; 
when, by a stroke like lightning, the tongue 
is thrown forward upon the victim, which 
is instantly drawn into the mouth. Sorapid 
is this movement that it requires some little 
Practice as well as close observation to dis- 
tinguish the different motions of the tongue. 
This organ is constructed as in the Frog, 
being folded back upou itself; and the under 
surface of the tip being imbued with a viscid 
mucous sccretion, the insect is secured by ita 
adhesive quality. When the prey is taken 
it is slightly pressed by the margins of the 


new one which had been formed underneath | jaw ; but as this seldom kills it, unless it be 


in itastead. There are some very remarkable 


circumstances connected with this process, | 


which I detailed many yeurs ago to the 


a soft tender larva, it is generally swallowed 
alive; and I have often seen the muscles of 
the ‘Tuad's sides twitch in a very curious 


Zovlogical Club of the Linnazan Sucicty,and | manner, from the tickling movements of a 
of which the following is the substance. | hard cuolcupterous insect in the stomach.” 
Having often found, amongst several Tunds ! [Tor the Surinam Zoad, see Pira: see also 
which I was then keeping fur the purpose | Paty Niscus.] 


of observing their habits, some of brighter 
colours than usual, and with the surface 


TODY. (Todus.) A genus of Scansorial 


moist and very smooth, I had supposed that ; birds, principally natives of the warmer 
this appearance might heve depended upon : parts of America, and nearly similar to the 


the state of the anitmal's health, or the in- ; Kingfishers in their general furm. 


They 


fluence of some peculiarity in one or other; are characterized by a peculiar flatness or 


of its functions: on watching carefully, depression of the beak, which is blunt at the 
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end, and has a gape extending as far back 
as the eyes. They are birds of gaudy plu- 
mage and rapid flight; and they feed on 
insects, worms, smail reptiles, &c. The most 
elegant species is the RoyaL or Kine Topy 
(Onychorhynchus or Todus reyius), described 
by Buffon, who considered it as belongin 
to the Muscicapide: or Flycatchers. Its bi 
is sumewhat disproportionably broad, very 
much flattened, and beset with numerous 
strong bristles at the base: the colour of the 
please on the upper parts is a deep yel- 

owish brown or chestnut, passing round the 
fore part of the neck like acollar ; the throat, 
and all the under parts, are whitish yellow, 
the breast being crossed by numerous dusky 
undulations : the tail is bright ferruginous ; 
and on the head is a most beautiful, broad, 
transverse crest, consisting of very numerous 
feathers, disposed in several series, lengthen- 
ing as they recede from the front or base. 
These feathers are of a bright or red-ferrugi- 
nous colour, and are each terminated by a 
black tip, so that the crest resembles that of 
a Tloopvoe, placed in a transverse direction. 
Over each eye is a narrow white streak ; the 
bill is dark brown ; and the legs flesh-colour. 
This curious bird is a native of Cayenne 
and Brazil. 


Green Tovy. (Todus viridis.) This ele- 
gant little bird is about the size of a Wren, 
and has « bill long, like that of a Kingfisher, 
and ridged along the top of the upper man- 
dible, which is of a ge brown, the lower 
being of an orange or yellow colour; at the 
base of the bill are several stiff black hairs 
or bristles, standing forwards. The whole 
upper side of the bird is of a fine vivid green ; 
the inner coverts of the wings are white ; the 
inside of the quills and the under side of the 
tail are of a brownish-ash colour; and a 
few of the prime quills are black at their 
tips: the throat is of a very fine red; the 
breast, belly, thighs, and covert feathers 
under the tail are white, a little shaded with 

‘pale green: the Jegs and feet are dusky ; 
and the toes are united, as in the King- 
fisher. 

Mr. Gosse telle us, that in all parts of 
Jamnica which he visited, the Tody is a 
very common bird. On the summit of Blue- 
fields mountain, about three thousand fect 
from the level of the sea, and particularly 
where the deserted prvvision-grounds are 
overgrown with thicket, almost impene- 
trable, of jointer, or joint-wood (/iper geni- 
culutum), it is especially abundant. Always 
conspicuous from its bright grass-grecn coat 
and crimson velvet gorget, it is still a very 
tame bird ; yet this seems rather the tame- 
ness of indifference than of confidence ; it 
will allow a person to approuch very near, 
and, if disturbed, alight on another twig a 
few yards distant. It hops about the twigs 

of low trees, searching for minute insects, 
occasionally uttering a qucrulous, sibilant 
note : but more commonly it ie seen sitting 
patiently on a twig, with the head drawn 
in, the beak pointing upwards, the loose 
plumage puffed out, when it appears much 
larger thun it is. It certainly has an air of 
stupidity when thas seen. But this ab- 
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straction is more apparent than real; if we 
watch it, we shall sec that the odd-looking 
gray eyes are glancing hither and thither, 
and that, ever and anon, the bird sallies out 
upon a short feeble flight, snaps at something 
in the air, and returns to his twig to swallow 
it. The following details are so pleasingly 
characteristic of the bird’s habits, that we 
cannot refrain from making the extract: 
* One captured with a net in April, on being 
turned into a room, began immediately to 
catch flies, and other minute insects that 
flitted about, particularly little destructive 
Tineade: that infested my dried birds. At 
this employment he continued incessantly, 
and most pucresnrully all that evening, and 
all the next day from earliest dawn till 
dusk. Ele would sit on the edge of the 
tables, on the lines, on shelves, or on the 
floor, ever glancing about, now and then 
flitting up into the air, when the snap of his 
beak announced a capture, and he returned 
to some station to ent it. He would peep 
into the lowest and darkest corners, even 
under the tables, for the little globose, long- 
legged spiders, which he would drag from 
their webs, and swallow. He sought also 
about the ceiling and walls, and found very 
many. I have said that he continued all 
day at this employment without intermis- 
sion, and though I took no account, I judged 
that, on an average, he made a capture per 
minute. We may thus form some idea of 
the immense number of insects destroyed 
by these and similar birds; bearing in mind 
that this was in a room, where the human 
eye scarcely recognized a dozen insects alto- 
perier | and that in the free air insects would 

much more numerous. Water in a basin 
was in the room, but I did not see him 
drink, though occasionally he perched on 
the brim; and when I inserted his beak 
into the water, he would not drink. Though 
80 actively engaged in his own occupation, 
he cared nothing for the presence of man ; 
he sometimes alighted voluntarily on our 
heads, shoulders, or fingers ; and when sit- 
ting, would permit me at any time to put 
my hand over him and take him up ; though 
when in the hand he would struggle to get 
out. He seemed likely to thrive, but in- 
cautiously settling in front of a dove cage, 
a surly Baldpate poked his head through 
the wires, and with his beak aimed a cruel 
blow at the pretty green head of the unof- 
fending and unsuspecting Tody. Mle ap- 
peared not to mind it at first, but did not 
again fly; and about an hour afterward, 
on my taking him into my hand, and throw- 
ing him up, he could only flutter to the 
ground, and on laying him on the table, he 
irae out his little feet, shivered, and 
died.” 

The Green Tody is ap hegiaey 4 an insect 
feeder, and burrows in the earth to breed. 
The banks of ravives, and the scarps of dry 
ditches, are excavated by its feeble feet, in 
which two ont of three of its front toes are 
united together, having only the terminal 
joint free, and hence the feet of this kind of 
birds are called syndactylous. ‘The hole runs 
into the banks some eight inches or a fuot: 
at the extremity of this subterrancan lodging 
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it nestles “Tenesties in secrecy and security. The ex- | quarter of a cirelo, colours, cluereous-brown secrecy and security. The ex- 
cavation is made by means of the beak and 
claws. Itis a winding gellery, rous rounded at 
the bottom, and termina’ i a sufficiently 
wide lodging, lincd qth pliant fibres, and 


dry moes and setepad ‘Four or five gray, 
are od within ‘ie on 
within 


and the young 


‘ are fed ve till they are full- 





GREEN TOLY.—{TODUS VINRTLIS.) 


Mr. Gosse remarks that the inhabitants of 
. Jamaica are nut in the habit of domesticating 
i many of the native birds ; elec this is one of 
; the species which would become a favourite 
' pet. In a state of liberty, however, it at- 
|: tracts the admiration even of the most unob- 
} servant, and an European is charmed with 
‘it. As it sits on a twig in the verdure of 
spring, its grass-grcen coat is sometimes un- 
distinguishable from the leaves in which it 
is embowered, itself looking like a leaf, but 
a little change of position bringing its throat 
into the sun's rays, the light suddenly sleama 
as from a glowing coal. Occasionally, too, 
this crimson plumage is puffed out into a 
globose form, when its appearance is par- 
ticularly beautiful. 


TORNATELLA. <A genus of Mollusca 
found on the shores of the Indian Ocean 
and Senegal; and one species (Zornatella 
Jasciata) inhabits our own coasts. The shell 
is oval, spirally ved ; spire short, con- 
sisting ’ot few w orls, and usually striped 
transversely ; aperture long, narrow, rounded 
anteriorly ; outer lip simple, inner lip slightly 
spread ; columella spiral; no epidermis. 
Several] fossil] species occur in the London 
clay and inferior oolite. 


TORPEDO. A genusof fishes belonging to 
the Ratide family 3 distinguished for their 
powers of imparting electric shocks to what- 
ever aniinals they may come in contact with. 

The Torvevo (Zorpedo Vulgaris), calied 
also the Cramp-fish and the Electric ysis 
. thus described by Pennant :—head and bod y 
indistinct, and nearly round; greatest breadt 
two-thirds of the entire length ; thickness 
in the middle abuut one-sixth of the breadth, 
attenuating to extreme thinness on the 
edges ; muuth small ; teeth minute, spicular ; 
eyes small, placed near each other ; behind 
each a round spiracle, with six small cu- 
taneous appendages on their inner circum- 
ference ; branchial openings five in number ; 
skin everywhere smooth ; two dorsal fins on 
the trunk of the tail; 


the caudal fin broad and abrupt; ventrals 
below the body, forming on cac h side a! 
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tail one-third of the { 
entire length, tolerably thick and round; | (Morrhua callarias) closely allied to the Cod, - 





quarter of a circle; colours, cinereous-brown 
above, whitish beneath. Mr. Yarrell (who 
calls this the Old British Torpedo) says, 
“The electrical powers of the Torpedo are 
so well understood by the different names 
that have been applied to it, as well as by 
the various and voluminous accounts that 
have been published, that it is unnecessary 
to repeat what has already appeared so often 
in print elsewhere. The situation of the 
apparatus or structure from which these 
epecics derive their extraordinary power is 
indicated by the two elevations, one of which 
ia placed on euch outside of the eyes and 
empe oral orifices, and extending to the la- 
external rounded edges. The apparatus 
occupies the whole of the space between the 
upper and under surface of the body, and is 
composed, as shown by the figures OF Walsh 
and Pennant, of a areas number of tubes ar- 
ranged perpendicular to the plane of the 
upper and under surfaces, which, when ex- 
posed by a traneverse section, have very 
much the appearance of a portion of honey- 
comb. The tubes contain a mucoussecrction, 
and the structure is largely provided with 
nerves derived from the eighth pair. It is 
said that when the shock ia given, the con- 
vex part of the upper surface is gradually 
depressed, the sensation is then felt, and the 
convexity suddenly returns. The whole use 
of the electrical apparatus and power tu the 
fish can only be conjectured. That it serves 
as a means of defence is very probable ; that 
it also enables a slow, inactive tish to arrest 
and obtain as food some of the more active 
inhabitants of the deep, is also probable.” 

At the mecting of the British Association, 
held at Oxford in June, 1847, Sir R. H. 
Toglis, the president. in referring to the ex- 
periments of the Tuscan philosopher, Mat~ 
teucci,on the existence of electrical currents 
in all living animals, made this important 
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observation :—“ The delicate cxperiments | 
of Matteucci on the 7orpedo agree with thone | 


made b 
notus electricus, in proving that the shocks 
communicated by those fishes are due to 
electric currents generated by peculiar elec- 
tric organs, which owe their most immediate 
and powerful stimulus to the action of the 
nerves, In both species of fishes the elec- 
tricity generated by the action of their 
peculiar organized batteries — besides its 
benumbing and stunning effects on living 
animals, renders the needle magnetic, de- 
ee agate chemical compounds, emits the 
spark, and, in short, exercises all the vther 
known powers of the ordinary ead died 
developed in inorganic matter, or by the ar- 
tificial apparatus of the laborutory. 

The electric powers of the Torpedo, it is 
said, by no racans affect its flesh; for it fs 
frequently eaten in the south of Europe. It 
is a native of the Mediterranean and many 
other seas, and sometimes, though rarely, 
found on the British coasts. (See Gya- 
NOTUS.J 


TORSK. The English name of a fish 


and said to be occasionally taken on our 
; Coasts, 


our own Faraday upon the Gym- ° 
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TORTOISES. (Testudinata.) Under this 
general appellation is included a numerous 
and interesting order of Reptiles, which are 
distinguished, at the first glance, by their 
body being inclosed in a double buckler, 
which only allows the head and neck, the 
tail, and the four limbs to be protruded. 
They are slow, quiet, and inoffensive ani- 
mals ; extremely tenacious of life ; suffering 
the severest mutilations for days or even 
weeks ; and for longevity they are unequai- 

| led, actual proof having been given of some 
which were known to have lived upwards of 
| two hundred years. Their motions are 
usually slow and awkward, and their sen- 
sations appear to be very obtuse. They feed 
upon vegetable substances, and seldom wan-~ 
der far from their usual haunts ; but they 
require very little nourishment, and can 
even remain for months without taking any. 
For the most part they inhabit the warmer 
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will bear removal to colder climates, where, | 
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and to that which follows. These dorsal 
vertebra, thus become immovable, have at- 
tached to each a pair of ribs, as in most 
vertebrated animals: but these ribe are so 
much widened as to touch each other along 
the whole or ays the whole of their length, 
and are connected together by sutures. Last- 
ly, the marginal age which are articulated 
with the extremities of the riba, and which 
form a kind of border to the carapace, re- 
present the sternal portions of these bones ; 
which in Mammalia remain in a cartilagi- 
pone state, as, in fact, they do, in some Tor- 
. 

















Commow or Grerk Tortoise. (Testucdo 
Greca.) This well-known species is sup- 
posed to be a native of almost all the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean sea, 
and is thought to be more frequent in Greece 
than elsewhere. It is found in the scattered 
islands of the Archipelago, and in Corsica 
and Sardinia ; occurring likewise in many 










however, they pass the winter in # torpid | parts of Africa. The general length of the 


state. The upper buckler, termed the cara- 
pace or shield, is highly arched end very 


| shell of this species is from six to eight inches ; 


rarely exceeding the latter measure ; and 


strong in the J.and Tortoises ; but more flat- | the weight of the full-grown animal is about 
tened in the aquatic families, for the better ; forty-eight ounces. The shell is of an oval 
adaptation of their form to motion ina liquid. | form, extremely convex on the upper part, 
The inferior buckler, named the plastron and composed of thirteen middle pieces, and 
or breast-plate, differs considerably in degree | about twenty-five marginal ones : the middle 


of development, and in the relative con- 
solidation of its different parts. It is most 
complete in the Land Tortoises ; in many of 





TORTOISE. —(TESTODO HADIATA,) 
r ¢ 1 Py . 
which the anterior and posterior portions of | each piece, becomin 


it are so jointed to the centre-piece, as to be 
able to close the orifices before and behind, 
after the head, tail, and legs have been drawn 
in. Notwithstanding this unusual arrange- 
ment of the osseous frame-work of the Tor- 
toise tribe, we find the same constituent parts 
(though greatly modified) as in ordinary 
vertebrate. We see that the carapace on its 
upper surface is formed by a great number 
of bony plates, united together by sutures ; 
of these plates, eight occupy the median line, 
sixteen constitute a longitudinal range on 
each side of these, and twenty-five or twenty- 
six surround the whole like an oval frame. 
But if we examine the carapace by its lower 
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appendages to the dorsal vertebrm. On the 
under side, the body of each of these bones 
is found, in fact, to present its ordinary form ; 
as is also the vertebral canal, which serves 
tu lodge the spinal cord; but the upper 
portion of the walls of the ring which con- 
stitute this canal is here spread ont sicde- 
ways ag a disc, and is continuous without 
interruption with the corresponding plates, 
belonging to the vertebra which precedes, 
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| pieces, or those constituting the disc of the 
_ Bhield, are mostly of an tg & 
, and of a blackish or dark brown colour, 


equare form, 


varied by a bruad yellow or citron band 
running along one side of each, and con- 
tinued about half way along the upper part : 
there is also an oblong patch of a similar 
colour running down the lower part or side 
of each: and on the top or centre of each 
piece is an obscurely square or oblong space ; 
rather more depressed than the rest, and 
marked, as in many other tortoise-shells, 
ith roughish spots or granules: several 
furrows more or less distinct in different 
individuals, appear traced round the sides of 
gradually Jess distinct 

| as they approach the upper part or space 
, just mentioned. The colours of the shell are 
| more or Jesse bright in the different specimens, 
{and are subject to some occasional varia- 
| tions, as well as sometimes in the shape of 
: the pieces themselves. The under part of the 
‘shell is of a citron or pale yellow colour, 
‘ with a broad blackish or deep brown zone 
i down on each side, leaving the middie part 
: plain. The head is rather small; the eye 
‘ small and black ; the mouth not extending 
beyond the eyes; the upper part of the head 
covered with somewhat irregular, tough 
scales, and the neck with smaller granula- 
| tions 80 as to be flexible at the pleasure of 
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feet moderately broad, covered with strong 
ovate scales, and commouly furnished with 
four tolerably stout claws on each ; but these 
parts are found to vary in number, there 
being sumetimes five claws instead of four on 
the fore feet. The tail is still shorter than 
the legs, is covered with small scales, and 
terminates in a naked horny pointed tip or 
process. This animal lives to a most ex- 
traordinary age, of which fact several well. 
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attested instances are on record. One, whose | Tortoise, like other reptiles, has an arbitrary 
ehell is still preserved in the li of Lam- | stomech, as well .as Wings; and can refraln 
beth Palace, was introduced into the archie- | from eating as well as breathing for a great 
piecope! garden ia the time of Archbishop | part of the year. When first awakened, it 
ud, about the year 1683, and continued to | eats nothing ; nor again in the autumn, be- 
! Jive there till 1753, when it was sup to | fore it retires: through the height of the 
‘ have perished rather from accidental! neglect | summer it feeds voraciously, devuuring all 
; on the F oealy of the gardener, than from the | the food that comes in its way. I was much 
; mere effect of age. taken with its eagacity in diecerning those 
The general manners of the Tortoise, in a | that do it kind offices: for, as svon as the 
state of domestication in this country, are | good old lady comes in sight, who has waited 
very agreeably detailed by the Rev. Gilbert | on it for more than thirty years, it hobbles 
White, in his History of Selborne. He thus | towards its benefactress with awkward ala- 
{ writes to the Hon. Daines Barrington, from | crity ; but remains inattentive to strangers. 
| Ringmer, near Lewes, in October, 1770 :— | Thus not only ‘the ox knoweth his owner, 
| “A land-tortoise, which has been kept for | and the ass his master's crib,’ but the most 
' thirty years in a little walled court belong- | abject reptile and torpid of beings distin- 
ing to the house where I am now visiting, | guiahes the hand that feeds it, and is touched 

| retires under ground about the middle of | with feelings of gratitude.” 
| November, and comes forth again about the | There are several species of I.and Tor- 
middle of April. When it first appears in | toises, which differ from the foresuitig both 
, the spring, it discovers very little inclination | with regard to their size, and the colour, 
OC form, &c. of their buckler. Some are re- 


towards food, but, in the height of summer, 
grews voracious, and then, as the summer | markable for the pleasing distribution of 
| their colours, as the GkoMETRICAL Tor- 


declines, its appetite declines ; so that, for 
Tose (Teatulo geometrica), a small species 


{ the last six weeks in autumn, it hardly 
i eats at all. any plants, such as lettuces, | with a black carapace, each scale of which is 
\ dandelions, sow-thistles, are its favourite | regularly adorned with ycllow lines ra- 
dish. In a neighbouring village, one was | diating from a dise of the same colour. — 
kept, till, by tradition, it was supposed to be | Another, the Crosk Torroise (Testudo 
; an hundred years old —an instance of vast | clausa), obtains its name from the unusual 
longevity in such a poor reptile.” —In April, | manner in which the under part of the shell 
| 1772, he again writes to the same corespond- | is applied to the upper ; being continued in 
such a manner round the margin, that when 
the animal withdraws its head and legs, it is 


‘ent :—* While I was in Sussex last autumn, 

| my residence was at the village near Lewes, 
enabled accurately to close all parts of the 
shell entirely together, so as to be in a com- 


| from whence I had formerly the pleasure of 

, writing to you. On the lst of November, I 

remarked that the old tortuise, furmerly | plete state of security ; and so strong is tho 

, mentioned, began first to dig the ground, in | defence of this little animal, that it is not 

| order to the forming of its hybernaculum, | only uninjured by having a weight of five or 

| which it had fixed on just beside a great tuft | six hundred pounds laid upon it, but can 

‘ of hepaticas. It scrapes out the ground with | walk in its usual manner beneath the load. 

; ite fore-feet, and throws it up over its back | Ita length rarely exceeds four or five inches. 
It isa native of many parts of North Ame- 
rica; and is principally sought for on ac- 


_ with its hind ; but the motion of its legs is 
ridiculously slow, little exceeding the hour 
count of its eggs, which are reckoned a de- 
licacy, and are about the size of pigeons’ 








hand of a clock ; and suitable to the com- 
posure of an animal said to be a whole month 
in performing one feat of copulation. No- 
. thing can be more assiduous than this crea- 
ture, night and day, in scooping the earth, 
_ and forcing its great body into the cavity; but, 
. as the noons of that season proved unusually 
‘ warm and sunny, it was continually inter- 
. rupted and called furth by the heat, in the 
. middle of the day ; and though I continued 
there till the 13th of November, yet the work 
, remained unfinished. Harsher weatlicr and 
* frosty mornings would have quickcned ita 
: operations. No part of its behaviour ever 
, struck me more than the extreme timidity 
it always expresses with regard to rain ; fur | of their number, who says, ‘ They are here 
; though {it hae a shell that would secure it | so numerous, that five or six hundred men 
against the wheel of s loaded cart, yet does | might subsist on them for several months 
it discover as much solicitude about rain as | without any other sort of provisions ; and 
' g lady dressed in all her best attire, shuffling | they are so extraordinarily large and fut, 
away on the first sprinklings, and running | and so sweet, that ne pullet eats more pica- 
its head upin a corner. If attended to, it | santly." “The Tortuise is very fond of 
‘ hecomes an excellent weather-glass ; for as | water, drinking large quantjtics, and wal- 


Researches,’ &c. In describing the reptiles 


gentleman particularly notices the habits of 
the large Tortoise (7estudo Indicus). “ These 
animals,” says he, “are ivound, I believe, 
in all the islands of the Archipelago ; cer- 
tainly in the greatest number. They fre- 
quent in preference the high damp parts, 


eggs. 
We shall conclude our account of Land | 
Tortoises with the following from ‘ Darwin's : 
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common in the Galapagos Archipelago, that | 


but likewise inhabit the lower and arid dis- | 
tricts. He then quotes Dampier, in proof | 


sure as it walks elate, and, as it were, on lowing in the mud. ‘he larger islands | 
tiptoe, feeding with great earnestness in | alone possess aprings, and these ure always | 


a morning, so sure wil) it rain befure night. situated towards the centra) parts, and at a 
at ie tuotaily a diurnal animal, and never | considerable clevation. The Tortoises, there- 


! 


| 


| pretends to stir after it becomes dark. The | fore, which frequent the lower districts | 
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when thirsty, are obliged to travel from a 
long distance. Hence broad and well-beaten 
paths radiate off in every direction from the 
wells even down to the sea-coast; and the 
Spaniards, by following them up, first dis- 
covered the watering-places. When I landed 
at Chatham Island, I could not § ne 
what animal travelled so methodically alon 
the well-chosen tracks. Near the springs {t 
was & curious spectacle to behold many of 
these great monsters; one set eagerly tra- 
velling onward with outstretched necks, and 
another set returning, after having drunk 
their fill. When the Tortolse arrives at the 
spring, quite regardless of any spectator, it 
buries its head in the water above its eyes, 
and greedily swallows great mouthfuls, at 
the rate of about ten ina minute. The in- 
habitants say each animal staya three or 
forr days in the neighbourhood of the water, 
and then returns to the lower country ; but 
they differed in their accounts respecting the 
: frequency of these visita. The animal pro- 
‘ bably regulates them according to the nature 
. Of the foul which it has consumed. It is, 
‘ however, certain, that Tortoises can subsist 
even on those islands where there is no other 
water than what falls during a few rainy 
days in the year. I believe it is well ascer- 
tained, that the bladder of the Frog acts as a 
reservoir for the moisture necessary to its 
existence: such seems to he the case with 
the Tortoise. For some time after a visit to 
_the springs, the urinary bladder of these 
animals is distended with fluid, which is 
suid gradually to decrease in volume, and to 
‘ beeame less pure. The inhabitants, when 
walking in the lower district, and overcome 
| with thirst, often take advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, by killing a Tortuise, and if the 
_ bladder is full, drinking its contents. In 
: one I saw killed, the fluid was quite limpid, 
and had only a very slightly bitter taste. 
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. scribed as being best. The Tortuises, when 
; Muving towards any definite point, travel 
night and day, and arrive at their journey‘s 
end much sooner than would be expected. 
The inhabitants, from observations on 


! or three days. One large Tortuise, which I 


road. The flesh of this animal is largely | 
employed, both fresh and salted; and a | 
beuntifully clear oil is prepared from the fat. | 
When a Tortoise is caught, the man makes 
a slit in the skin near its tall, so as to see 
inside its body, whether the fat under the 
dorsal plute is thick. If It is not, the animal 
is liberated; and it is said to recover soon 
from this strange operation. In order to 
secure the Tortoises, it is not sufficient to 
rn them like Turtle, for they are often 
able to regain their upright position. [See 
TURTLE.) 


TORTOISE-SHELL [BUTTERFLY]. 
A name given by insect collectors to differ- 
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| Lhe inhabitants, however, always drink first | 
. the water in the pericardium, which is de- | 
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ent Batterflies, of the species Vanessa poly- 


chloros and V. urtice. 


TORTRICID. A family of Heterocerous 
Lepidoptera, comprising an extensive group 
of minute, ar A ull-coloured moths, 
Gistinguished by their broad entire fore 
wings, which form a triangle with the hody 
when at rest. The labial palpi are broad 
and very compressed ; the spiral tongue is 
generally short; the thorax rarely crested ; 





APPLE MCTH, WITT THE CATERPILLAR 
AND CHRYSAIIS, 
(roRrRIx POMONANS.) 


and the antenn» simple. The wings in 
some species are ornamented with small 
tufts of scales. The larve are naked fleshy 
grubs, which, for the most part, take up 
their abode in a leaf, curied up by the in- 
sect itself, and fastened with silken threads, 
forming ® cylindrical tube, open at each 
end, which thus serves them for abode and 
food ; others frequent the young buds end 
shoota of various plants, fastening several of 
the leaves together so firmly as to impede 
its growth; others, again, find their home 
in the pulpy substance of various fruits, 
particularly the apple and plum. Another 


marked individuals, consider that they can insect of this family (Carcucapsa Pomonelia), 


/ move @ distance of about cight miles in two tive enemies to the apple crops in thie country, 


‘ watched, I found walked at the rate of sixty | l@yingitseggsin the eyes of the newly-formed 
yards in ten minutes, that is, three hundred | 
and sixty in the hour, or four miles a day, — | 
; allowing also a little time for it to eat on the | 


the Codling Moth, ts one of the most destruc- 


fruit, within which the larva feeds, its pre- 
sence being only indicated by the premature 
falling of the fruit. Another apecies ( Zor- 
trir viridana) feeds upon the oak, which, in 
certain years, it totally strips of its aaa ee 
its numbers being so great, that when the 
branches of that tree are sharply beaten, a 
complete shower of these moths is dislodged. 
But there is no species of the family so truly 
injurious as the Tortrirc ritana, a species 
which, in the larva state, attacks the leaves 
of the vines in France, rolling them up, and 
fastcning them together with threads. 


TOTANUS. Cuvier’s name for a genus 
of Wading birds, comprehending many spe- 
cies, which, under different names, are found 
in nearly all parts of the world. They are 
characterized by a slender, round, pointed, 
and solid beak, the nasal groove of which 
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only extends half {ts length, and the upper 
mandible is slightly arcuated towards the 
slp. Their form is slight, and the legs very 
ong. 
There are four or five British species; 
among these are Tofanus ochropus, the GREEN 
Sanpripsr, called he rtsmen the Whist- 
ling ae trom the shrill note it utters when 
first flushed: TZotanus glareola, the Woop 
Sanppiver, which sometimes visits us in 
winter: Totanus calidris, the RENSHANK, 
which is resident in this country : and Zo- 
tanus fuscus, the SroTreD SNiPk of Montagu, 
which is found on our coaste during winter. 
One of the most singular species, which is 
described by Wilson asa native of America, 
is his Sco vociferus, but it belongs 
roperly to the genus Totanus, and is the 
Tetanus melanoleucus of modern authors. 
He tells us that this species and the Zotanus 
Jlavipes are “both well known to our duck- 
mners along the sea coast and marshes, 
y whom they are detested, and stigmatized 
with the names of the greater and lesser tell- 
tale, for their faithful vigilance in alarming 
the ducks with their loud and shrill whistle, 
on the first glimpee of the gunner’s approach. 
Of the two, the present species is by far the 
most watchful ; and its whistle, which con- 
sists of four notes rapidly repeated, is so 
loud, shrill, and alarming, as instantly to 
arouse every duck within its hearing, and 
thus disappoints the eager expectations of 
the marksman. Yet the cunning and ex- 
perience of the latter are frequently more 
than a match for all of them ; and before the 
oor tell-tale is aware, his warning voice ie 
hushed for ever, and his dead body mingled 
with those of his assuciates. 
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served in many others whose tongue is of a 
form unfavourable to assist in deglutition. 
The Toucans are only found in tropical 
America, where they live in small flocks, in 
the receasea of the forests. They subsist on 
fruit and insects, and during the nesting 
season on the eggs and young of other birds. 
Their feet are rather short, their wings but 
moderate, and a rather long tail, which, 
when the bird is at rest, it commonly holds 
erect. They nestle in the trunks of trees, 
and uniformly produce two delicately white 
eggs, of a rotund form. Their flight is 
straight, but laborious; among the branches 
of trees, however, their movements are casy 
and active; with such lightsome agility, 
indeed, do they leap from bough to bough, 
that the beak has then no appearance of 
being disproportionate] M large. 

In Mr. Swainson's‘ Classification of Birds‘ 
he states that the fourth family of the Scan- 
sores, or Climbing Birds, is represented by 
the 7Zoucana, whose enurmous bills give to 
these birds a most singular and uncouth 
appearance. He remarks that their feet arc 
formed, like those of the Parrots, more for 
grasping than climbing, and that they do 
not appear to possess the latter faculty ; but 
as they always live among trees, and proceed 
by hopping from branch to branch, their 
grasping feet. are peculiarly adapted to such 

abits. He also observes, that the apparent 
disproportion of the bill is one of the innu- 
merable instances of that beautiful adapta- 
tion of structure to use which the book of 
Nature every where reveals. It is now uni- 
versally believed that the Ramphastide are 
decidedly omnivorous ; and although, as 
Mr. Gould remarks, their elastic bill and 


“ The tell-tale seldum flies in large flocks, | delicatcly feathered tongue would lead us to 


at least during summer. 
watery bogs, and the muddy margins of 
crecks and inlets; is either seen searchin 
about for food, or standing in a watchfu 


i 
i 


It delighta in | conclude that fruits constituted the greatest 


proportion of their dict, we have abundant 
testimony that they as readily devour fiesh, 
fish, eggs, and emall birds; to which, in all 


ture, alternately raising and lowering the | probability, are added the smaller kinds of 
ead, and,on the least appearance of danger, ; reptiles, caterpillars, and the larvm of insects 
utters its shrill whistle, and mouuts on | in general.— We shall now briefly describe 


wing ; generally accompanied by all the 
feathered tribes that are near. It occasiun- 
ally penetrates inland along the muddy 
shores of our large rivers, seldum higher than 
tide water, and then singly and solitarily. 
They sometimes rise to a great height in the 
air, and can be distinctly heard when be- 
yond the reach of the cye. In the fall, when 
they arc fat, their fiesh is highly esteemed, 
and many of them are brought to our 
markets.” (See GaAmMBET.S 


TOUCAN. (Ramphastos: Rhamphastidee.) 
A genus and family of Scansurial birds, dis- 
tinguished by the enormous size of the bill, 


‘ which in some of the especies is nearly as 


long and as large as the body itsclf, but 


- which ie light, cellular, and irregularly 
- notched at the edge, havin 


both inandibles 
e tungue is also 
narrow and 
elongated, and laterally barbed like a fea- 
ther. The structure of the bill renders it 
neceasary for these birds to throw cach mor- 
eel of their food up into the air, and catch 
it ae it descends, in the throat; a habit ob- 


arched towards the tip. 
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a few species. 


The Ren-Breasten Totcan. (Ram- 
foe dicolorus.) This bird is a native of 

yrazil and other parts of South Arnerica. 
Ite length is about cighteen inches: colour 
black, with a gloss of green : cheeks, throat, 
and fore part uf the breast, in sume sulphur- 

ellow, in others orange-yellow : across the 
ower part of the breast is a broad crimson 
bar, sometimes extending nearly to the 
thighs, and sometimes falling far short of 
those parts; so that, according to this varia- 
tion, the seabed appears cither black or crim- 
son: thighs black; vent feathers crimeon ; 
rump either crimson or orange-yellow ; bill 
darkish olive-green, with pale yellow buse, 
bounded by a black bar: legs dusky. 

We are told in Mr. Edwards's entertaining 
‘Voyage up the Amazon,’ that there are 
many varicties of Toucana, appearing thers 
at different scasons; but the Red-billed 
(CR. erythrorynchos), and the Ariel (4. ariel), 
are the Jargest and most abundant, seen at 
every season, but towards autumn particu- 
larly in vast numbers throughout the forest. 
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' other birds. 


on the sea, and is supposed to feed on fish. 
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Their large beaks give them a very awkward | Illiger separated from Ramphastos, under 


appearance, more especially when flying ; 
yet in the trees they use them with as much 
apparent ease as though they were to our 
eyes of @ more convenient form. Alighted 





TOUOAN.—(RAMPHABTOR ) 


on a tree, one usually acta the part of a sen- 
tinel, uttering constantly the loud cry 7u- 
edno, whence they derive their name. The 
others disperse over the branches, climbing 
about by aid of their beaks, and seize the 
fruit. e had been told that these birds 
were in the habit of tossing up their food to 
a@ considerable distance, and catching it as 
it fell; but, as far as we could observe, they 
merely threw back the head, allowing the 
fruit to fall down the throat. We saw at 
different times tamed Toucans, and Rhey 
never were seen to toss their food, althoug 

almost invariably throwing back the head. 
This habit is rendered necessary by the 
length of the bill and the stiffness of the 
tongue, which prevents their eating as do 
All the time while feeding, a 
hoaree chattering is kept up, and at intervals 
they unite with the noisy sentry, and scream 
a concert that may be heard a mile. Having 


appeased their appetites, they fly towards | 


the deeper forest, and quietly doze away the 
noon. Often in the very early morning a 
few of them may be seen sitting silently upon 
the branches of some dead tree, apparently 
awaiting the coming sunlight before start- 
ing for their feeding-trees. Toucans, when 
tamed, are exceedingly familiar, playful 
birds, capable of learning as many feats as 
any of the parrots, with the exception of 
talking. When turning about on their perch, 
they effect their object by one sudden jump. 
They eat anvthing, but are particularly fond 
of meat. When roosting they have a habit 
of clevating their tails over their backe. 
The beaks of the red-billed Toucans are 
richly marked with red, yellow, and black ; 
but preserved specimens soon lose their 
beauty.” 


The Cotirarnen Toucan. ( Ramphast 
torquatus.) Total length eighteen inches ; 
of the bill seven: upper mandible whitish ; 
lower, black : general colour of the plumage 
black, with the back of the neck croased b 
a red collar or bar: fore part of the ner 
whitish, spotted with red, and streaked with 
black : belts reen ; vent feathers red ; thighs 
purple, ete | egs greenish. Thia bird is a 
native of those parts of Mexico which border 
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the name of /’terogloasus, those species which 
have the beak not so thick as the head, and 
are of inferior size, the tail being graduated. 


TOURACO. (Corythaiz.) A genus of 
birds allied to the Scansores. hey are 
natives of Africa. Their generic character 
may be thus stated :— Bill short, rather 
small, high, and greatly compressed: the 
frontal feathers lying upon and conceal- 
ing the nostrils : culmen high, curved to the 
tip: lower mandible narrow, both mandibles 
being distinctly notched at the tip and finel 
serrated : wings short, and rounded: tail 
long, broad, and rounded: feet short and 
strong : claws short, thick, and much com- 





TOURAQO, —(CORYTHAIX PERBA,} 


pressed. 
a ge birds is green, varied in some species 
with purple on the wings and tail. They 
are natives of Africa, where they perch on 
the highest branches of the forest trees ; and 
feed principally on soft fruits. The most 
delicate species ie thought to be Corythaix 
erythrolophus of Swainson: its crest is red, 
erect, and compressed; sides of the head, 
ears and chin, and patch round the eye 
(which is large, red, and brilliant) white; 
general plumage green, inclining to bluish 
on the body and belly; quills rich purple 
violet ; tail rounded ; bill yellow ; feet eray- 
ish black. When the bird is excited or in 
action, the crest is elevated in a compressed 
subconical shape ; and when thus erected it 
gives the head a helmeted air. 


TOXODON. The name given to an ex- 
tinct genus of gigantic mammiferous ani- 
mals, discovered by Mr. Darwin during hia 
sojourn in Banda Oriental, and thus named 
by Professor Owen, whose notice of this in- 
teresting discovery appears in the ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Geological Society of London,’ in 
1837. The following clear and concise ac- 
count, which we extract from Mr. Darwin's 
Journal, will rf 
this wonderful genus of extinct animale, 
* Having heard of some giant's bonea at a 
neighbouring farm-house on the Sarandis, 


{a small stream entering the Rio Negro, I 
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The prevailing colour of these : 
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rode there accompanied by my host, and 
purchased for the value of eighteen pence, 
the head of an animal equalling in size that 
of the Hippopotamus. r. Owen, in a paper 
read before the Geological Society, has called 
this very extraordinary animal, Toxodon, 
from the curvature of its teeth. The fol- 
lowing notice is taken from the proceedings 
of that society : Mr. Owen says, judging from 
the portion of the skeleton preserved, the 
Toxodon, as far as dental characters have 
weight, muet be referred to the Rodent order. 


: But from that order it deviates in the re- 


lative position of fa supernumerary incisors, 
in the number and direction of the curvature 
of its molars, and in some other respects. It 
again deviates, in several parts of its structure 
which Mr. Owen enumerated, both from the 


: Rodentia and the existing Pachydermata, 
: and it manifests an affinity to the Dinothe- 


: riwm and the Cetaccous order. 


Mr. Owen, 
however, observed, that ‘the development 
of the nasal cavity and the presence of frontal 
sinuses, renders it extremely improbable that 
the habits of the Toxodon were so exclusively 
aquatic as would result from the total ab- 


‘ gence of hinder extremities ; and concludes, 
‘ therefore, that it was a quadruped, and not 
’ a Cetacean; and that it manifested an ad- 


‘ ditional step in the g 


radation of mammi- 
ferous forms leading from the Jovcentia, 
through the Pachydermata to the Cctacea ; 
a gradation of which the Water-hog of South 
America (Hydrocherus capybara) alréady 
indicates the commencement amongst exist- 


‘ ing Rodentia, of which order it is interesting 


to observe this species is the largest, while 
at the same time it is peculiar to the con- 


, tinent in which the remains of the gigantic 


Toxodon were discovered.’ 
*The people at the farm-house told me 


’ that the remains were exposed, by a flood 


having washed down part of a bank of earth. 
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fact thus to discover that more than one gl- 

antic animal in former ages was protected 

y a coat of mail, very similar to the kind 
now found on the numerous species of arma- 
dillo, and exclusively confined to that South 
American genus. — I may here just mention 
that I aaw in the possession of a clergyman 
near Monte Video, the terminal portion of 
a tall, which precisely resembled, but on a 
gigantic scale, that of the common arma- 
dillo. The fragment was 17 inches long, 
11% in circumference at the upper end, and 
84 at the extreme point. Aswe do not know 
what proportion the tail bore to the body of 
the animal, we cannot compare it with 
that of any living species. But at the 
same time we may conjecture that, in all 
probabllity, this extinct monster was from 
six to ten feet long." 


TOXOTES, or ARCITER-FISH. A 
nus of Acanthopterygious fishes, belong- 
ing to Cuvier's sixth family of Squamipennes, 
distinguished from its congeners the 
body being short and compreseed, the dorsal 
fin situate far back, the mout short, the 
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1OXOTES JACULATOR 


lower jaw projecting beyond the upper; the 
mouth is crowded with small teeth, and the 
opercula are finely toothed. The species ob- | 


When found, the head was quite perfect ; but tains ita name from projecting drops of water 


the boys knocked the teeth out with stones, 


' and then set up the head as a mark to throw 


at. By a most fortunate chance, I found a 
perfect tooth, which exactly fits one of the 
sockets in this skull, embedded by itself on 
the hanks of the Rio Tercero, at the distanve 
of about 180 miles from this place. Near 


: the Toxodon I found the fragments of the 


head of an animal, rather larger than the 
horse, which has some points of resemblance 


_ with the Toxodon, and others perhaps with 


' the Edentata. 
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The head of this animal, as 
well as that of the Toxodon, and especial! 
the former, appear so fresh, that it is difficult 


to believe they have lain buried for ages | 
, under 
‘ anima 


round. The bone contains so much 


very stron 
with a slight flame. 
“ At the distance of a few leagues I visited 


a place where the remains of another great | plied to Spiders of the genera Ctemiza and 


animal, associated with large picces of arma- 


dillo-like covering, had been found. Similar | from the genus Myyale of Walckenaer, and | 
pieces were likewise lying in the bed of the ; remarkable for forining in the ground a long 
stream, close to the spot where the skeleton | cylindrical tube, protected at the top by a 


f the Toxodon had been exposed. These 


portions are dissimilar from those mentioned | by a hinge. 
interesting ; all the habitations constructed by annulose 


at Bahia Blanca. It is a most 


ie a a een 


matter, that when heated in_ the | 
flame of a spirit-lamp, it not only exhales a | 
animal odour, but likewise burns | metallic 


een ee ee ee 


| at insects three or four feet above the surface 


of the water, which it seldom failein bringing | 
down. : | 
TRACHELIDES. A family of Coleop- ; 
terous insects, obtaining this name from 
having the head, which-is triangular or , 
heart-shaped, curried on a kind of neck, : 
which separates it from the thorax. The . 
body is soft, and theelytra are flexible. The , 
majority of this group live in the perfect 
state upon different vegetables, devouring 
the jeaves, or sucking the juices of the flowers. 
Many of them, when seized, depress the head 
and contract the fect, as if they were dead. 
Their colours are often very brilliant. We 
refer for an example of them to the Can- 
tharis vesicatoria, commonly known as the 
apenas ; an insect of a shining green 
ue, Mostly abundant }n Spain. 


TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. The name ap- 
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Actinupua, scparated by modern authors | 


circular door, which is connected to the tube 
Mr. Westwood remarka :—" Of 
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animals for their own abodes, those cylin- 
drical retreats lined with silk and fitted to 
the size of the creature’s body, are amongst 
the most ingenious. These are of two kinds: 
let, those which are movable, the creature 
generally weaving various extraneous mate- 
| tale into the texture of the web, and often 
with the greatest regularity (amongst which 

I may particularly mention the nests made 

y the caddice-worms and the caterpillars 

of various Lepidoptera); and 2ndly, those 

which are fixed, being formed either in wood 
or the earth. Instances of the latter are 
afforded by various species of wild bees and 
wasps, but they are of a comperatively rude 
construction compared with the cells of the 
Trap-door Spider. The interest excited by 
the accounts of these Spiders has been kept 
alive since the middle of the last century, 
when M. Sauvages published his account of 
an “ Araignée maconne (Mygule caementaria) 
in the Memoirs de l’Acadcmie des Selcnioes 
, for 1758." The writer then gives severa 
' instances of specimens having been described 
i and published in various scientific works 
_ since that date ; and proceeds to quote the 
‘ description of one first given in Brown’s 
' Wlistory of Jamaica. “ Tarantula 2. The 
black Jarantula (Cteniza nidulans) The 
valves of the nest are vo well contrived, and 
so strongly connected, that whenever they 
are forced open, the native elasticity of the 
, Hgaments that fix them restore them imme- 
dintely to their usual position. It is most 
frequent in the loose rocky evils, and 
nestles under ground.” Mr. W. adds, by 
way of a note, “Brown's figure represents 
. the regular trap-door partly opened, having 
a larger and looser flap attached to its base 
at the hinge above, and falling backwards; 
and a specimen of the nestin the Linnwan 
Society's collection is furnished with a short 
: lax membranous appendage on the outeide 
: i the | trap-door immediately behind the 
hinge.” 

Another species (Mygale Lontca) is de- 
scribed by Sydney Smith Saunders, Eag., 
who noticed a number of nests during a short 
excursion to Zante. These nests were found 
_ Close round the roots of the olive-trecs in a 

sumewhat elevated situation, and were ge- 

nerally observed two or three together about 
the sanie tree : the soil a sort of sandy clay, 
of a light ochraceous colour. “ The upper 
portion of the nests was slightly raised above 
the surface of the ground; but this may 
have arisen from the menue away of the 
surrounding carth during the heavy au- 
_tiumnal rains, the more especially as from 
| the coating of moss which showed itself in 
‘ miuny cases upon the upper surface of the 
‘ operculum, they could not haye been of very 
recent construction. The form and struc- 
ture of the opercula were also peculiar, all 
of them being more or Jess provided with an 
elevation of the posterior margin directly 
above the hinge, to the extent in some in- 
stances of one-third of the diameter of the 
lid. The object of this projection could not 
be mistaken, for, acting as a lever, the 
slightest pressure 


| raixe the operculum, and affurd the readiest | cight or ten at a time. The mode of pre- 
angrces. 
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upon it would suffice to, cight fathoms water,a man will bring up 


This elevation appears to be pro- | serving it is this: the animal is split down 
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duced by a gradual lengthening in the di- 
rection of the hinge of the respective layers 
of which the lid is composed. * * « The in- 
terior lining of the tube of 2. Jonica appears, 
from all the nests which I have seen, to be of 
a less perfect consistency than that of M. fo- 
diens, and divested of that circumference of 
macerated earth, or exterior wall, of a more 
solid consistency than the surrounding mass, 
which in those of the last-mentioned species 
give strength to the work, and facilitate the 
separation of the tubes from the masa in 
which they are imbedded. In attempting 
such separation, the tubes of the Zante 
Mygale invariably broke aaunder, although 
this effect may be in some measure attri- 
buted to the excessive dryness of the earth 
at the time of excavation. The length of 
these tubes was about four and five inches.” 

We now return to Mr. Westwood's obser- 
vations on the apecies of Trap-door Spiders, 
to notice one which he names Actinupua | 
wdificatorius. “This Spider is of a pitchy | 
black colour, and (with the exception of the 
abdomen) very shining and polished; the 
abdomen (which is considerably larger than | 
the cephalo-thorux and greatly elevated and . 
gibbose) is obscure, very finely sericeous, and . 
of an uniform dull brown black colour: the 
legs are clothed with hair and fine bristles - 
of various lengths, and the various joints ' 
are connected together by a very pale 
whitish membrane, which gives them the 
appearance of being annulated ; these limbs 
are nearly of equal size, but variable in 
thickness ; the palpi are also of considerable | 
length, and have all the appearance of a 
pair of feet, at least in the female, which is 
the only sex I have seen either of this or the ° 
Jamaica species. This species isa native of 
North Africa, where it was discovered by 
Mr. Drummond Hay. The nests are about 
four inches deep, slightly curved within, and 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter; the 
valve at the mouth not being circular, but 
rather of an oval form, one side, where the 
hinge is placed, being straighter than the 
other. The valve is formed of a number of 
layers of coarse silk, in the upper layers of 
which are imbedded particles of the earth, 
su as to give the cover the exact appearance | 
of the surrounding soil, the several succes- 
sive layers causing it, when more closely 
inspected, to resemble a small flattened 
oyster-shell, The mouth of the nest is 
shelved off at the edge, so that the valve, 
which is also shelved off at the edge, falls 
intu and upon the orifice, and shuts it far ' 
more completely than if the edgea of the 
valve had been cut straight. he inner 
Haine of the nest and of the valve is pure 
white. 


TREE-FROG. (See Hyra.] 


TREPANG. (Holothuria edulis.) A 
marine Radiated animal, belonging to the 
enus Hulothurta ; sometimes called the Sea 
Sucumber, which is said to be so abundant : 
in certain parts of the Australian coasts, 
that by diving for them,in from three to 
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eun. (See HoLorauria.) 
TRERON. A 


is considered to have been nearly allied. 
TRICHECHUS. [Sec Waxgvs.} 


TricnoGiossus SwaAInsonti, or SWAIN- 
son’s LORIKEET. 


roat blue, with a lighter stri 


the neck with scarlet and yellow; wings 


webs black, crossed b 
of bright yellow; tail green above, passing 
into blue on the tipe of the two centra 
feathers ; under surface of the tail greenish 
yellow ; chest crossed by a broad band, the 
centre of which is rich scarlet, with a few 
feathers frip with deep blue, and the 
sides being rich orange-yellow margined with 
scarlet ; under surface of the shoulder and 
sides of the chest deep blood-red ; abdomen 
rich deep blue, blotched on each side with 
scarlet and yellow ; under tail-coverts rich 
yellow, with an oblong patch of green at 
the extremity of each feather ; bill blood-red, 
with the extreme tip yellow ; nostrils and 
| bare space round the eye brownish black ; 
| irides reddish orange, with a narrow ring 
| of dark brown near the pupil; feet olive. 
The flowers of the various species of E'uca- 
lyptt furnish this bird with an abundant 


covered with newly expanded blossoms af- 
| ford the greatest quantity of nectarine juice 
j and pollen, to them they chiefly resort for 
' their subsistence. Three or four species, in- 
| deed, are often seen on the same tree, and 
| often simultaneously attacking the pendent 
! blossoms of the same branch. 


| TRICHODON. (Trichodon Stelleri.) The 


{ only spectes belonging to the genus Tricho- 
don (which stands among the Thoracic Ier- 
cidece in Cuvier's system) inhabits the 
most northern of the Pacific. being 
found beth on the American and Kamts- 
chatdale coasts, and abounding particularly 
at Unalaschka. It buries itself in the sands 
at luw water, and is dug up by the natives 
with their hands. “ The females deposit 
. their roes in holes in the sand, where the 
‘ males fecundate them, and it would appear 
that the parents look after their offspring, 
‘as they are often dug up in the same pits 
. with their little ones. 

| TRICHOPTERA. The name of an order 


of insects specially founded by Kirby for 
| the case-worm flies ; which are characterized 


arte - 


one side, boiled, and pressed with a weight 
of stones: then stretched open by slips of 
bamboo, dried in the sun, and afterwards 
in smoke, when it is fitto be put away in 
bags, but requires frequent exposure to the 


us of Pigeons with thick- 
ish bills, to which by some writers the Dopo 


TRICHOGLOSSUS. A genus of the Parrot 
family. 


This bird, whose habitat 
is the south-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, is thus described in Mr. Gould's 
splendid work :—Head, sides of the face and 
down the 
centre of each feather ; across the occiput a 
narrow band of greenish yellow; all the 
upper surface green, blotched at the base of 


dark green on their outer webs; their inner 
a broad oblique band 
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supply of food ; and as those trees which are ; 








considerable resemblance in their nervures 
to the Lepidoptera ; the under ones folding 
longitudinally. [See PuryGaNKa.) 


TRIDACNA, or CLAMS. A genus of 
Conchiferous Mollusca, some of the species of 
which are of pence size, and all are more 
or less beautiful, of a delicate white colour 
tinged with buff. They are equivalve, ra- 
diately ribbed, the ribs adorned with vaulted 
foliations, waved at the margins, with a 
large anterior hiatus close to the umbones, 
for the passnge of a large byssus, by which 
the animal fixes itself on marine substances, 
rocks, and with the most extraordinary 
tenacity ; hinge with a ligament partly ex- 
ternal ; two laminar tecth in one valve, one 
in the other. The shells of sume of the 
Tridacna gigas weigh 50U0lbs., and are used 
in come Catholic countries as receptacles for 
the holy water used in churches. The ani- 
mal is correspoudingly large. 


TRIGLA. <A genus of fishes belonging 
to the second family of Acanthopterygit, 
which in Cuvier's system comprehends a 
number of fishes of which the appearance of 
the head is singular, being variously mailed, 























GURNARD.—(TRITA,) 


or defended by spines or scaly plates of hard 





matter; but they have many characters 
in common with the Percude. Their princi- | 
pal distinction consists in the suborbital 
bone being more or less extended over the 
cheek and articulated with the operculum. 
Our figure represents one of the principal 
genera, the (rurnards, so called from the | 
sounds which they utter with their gill-lids , 
when taken out of the water. They have | 
an immense suborbital plate, to which the | 
opercuium or gill-lid is articulated by an 
immovable suture, 80 as to be iucapable of | 
separate motion. They have the head ver- 
tical in the sides, hard and rough bones, two || 
distinct dorsals, three free rays under the || 
pectorals, twelve cwca, and an air-bladder of || 
two lobes. Their pectorals are very large, |' 
but not sufficiently so for raising them out 
of the water, like those of the Flying-fishes. 
There are many species found in the tem- || 
perate seas. (See GUKNARD.) | 


TRIGONIA. <A genus of Conchiferous 
Mollusca, of which there is only one species 
recent, which is found in the deep seas of 
New Holland; but many fossil. The ani- 
mal is characterized as having the mantle 
open along its length; no posterior tubes ; 
foot powerful and trenchant. The shell is 


by four hairy membranous wings, bearing | equivalve, inequilateral, transversely fur- 
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rowed, denticulated on the inner margin, 
rounded antcriorly, truncated posteriorly ; 
hinge with four oblong, compressed, di- 
verging teeth in one valve, receiving between 
their grooved sides two similar teeth in the 
other ; in each valve two muscular impres- 
sions. The inside is of a brilliant pearly 
texture, tinged with purple or golden brown. 
Tho Trigonia pectinata was formerly so very 
rare, that even an old worn-out valve would 
fetch a high price. The fossil species are 
numerous, and oevur in the upper and lower 
ooltves, the lias, and in the beds of green 
sand. 


TRIGONOCEPHALUS. Agenus of poi- 
sonous serpents, characterized by having the 
tail terminated by a horny conical process 
orspur. They are closely allied to the Rat- 
tlesnakes. 


TRILOBITES. These Crustacea, which, 
as Cuvier tells us, appear to have been an- 
nihilated during the ancient revolutions of 
our pinnet, are defined in that most scientific 
work of Dr. Burmeister’s, devoted to their 
history, were a peculiar family of Crustacea 
nearly ailied to the existing /hyllcpoda, ap- 
proaching this family most nearly in the ge- 
nus Branchipus, and forming a link connect- 
ing the Phyllopoda with the Pecilopoda. We 
need not add that they are only found ina 
fossil state, and that our figure, which repre- 
sents the Asuphus caudatua,a very typical 
form of the family, will give a general iden 
of the appearance of this group of animals. 





ASAPHOS CAUVATOS, 


Our countryman, Edward Lhwyd, curator 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, con- 
siderably more than a century ago, waa the 
first author who wrote on them. Dr. Bur- 
meister, whose work was translated and 
ublished by the Ray Socicty in 1848, be- 
ieves, from a comparison of their structure 
with recent analogues, that these animals 
moved only oe swimming, and remained 
close beneath the surface of the water; they 
swam in an inverted position, the belly up- 
wards, and made use of their power of rolling 
themselves into a ball as a defence against 
attacks from above. Their food was the 
smaller water-animals. Their habitat was 
not the open sea, but the vicinity of coasts 
in shallow water, where they lived grega- 
riously in vast numbers. r. Burmeister 
believes that the numbers of species could 
never have been very great, and thinke that 
some geologists, by judging of size and such 
character: have multiplied the species too 
mu oe 


TRIMERA. The first section of the order 


Ne ory te 


Homortera, which correaponds with the | leaf-budy were but just beginning to open. 
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Linngan genus Cicada, and comprises the 
most numerous portion of the order, con- 
sisting of the largest and most beautiful of 
the species. They are generally saltatorial, 
but the hind legs are never disproportionably 
incrassated: they have ordinarily three 
joints in the tarsi, and very small antenna : 
the wings are varied in their consistence in 
different species, but the upper pair never 
exhibit two different textures, ao remarkable 
in the Heteroptera. 


TRINGA. A genus of Grallatorial birds, 
having the bill generally not longer than 
the head, with its tip depressed, and the 
nasal groove very long. Their toes have no 
web at the base, and the back toe scarcely 
reaches the ground. Their legs are shortish, 
and in general the birds are of small size. 
In this genus is the Bandpiper (Tringa ca- 
nutus), and the Purple Sandpiper (Tringa 
maritinia.) The Ruffs are closely allied to 
them. [See Rurr and SANvPiPER.) 


TRITON. A genus of Mollusca, found in 
the Mediterranean, Indian, and South Seas. 
The animal has two Jong tentacula furnished 
with eyes; foot round, and generally short. 
The shell is oblong, ribbed or tuberculated, 
with continuous varices placed alternately 
on each whorl : spire prominent: right lip 
often wrinkled, and left occasionally thick- 
ened, generally denticulated within; epi- 
dermis rough ; operculum horny. By some 
uncivilized nations inhabiting the countries 
near which it abounds, this shell, often from 
one to two fect long, is used as a military 
horn ; the apex having a hole bored in it, 
notes can be produced by blowing through 
the aperture, and thus it becomes a rude 
instrument of music. 


TROCHILIDAE. A family of extremely 
diminutive Tenuirostral birds, celebrated 
alike for the brilliant lustre of their plumage 
and the rapidity of their flight. They have 
a long slender Beak, and a tongue split, al- 
most to its base, into two filaments, which, 
being capable of protrusion upon the same 
principle as that of the Woodpeckers, they 
are said to employ it in sucking up the nectar 
of flowers : they, however, also feed on in- 
sects. They have very small feet, a great 
tail, and excessively elongated and narrow 
wings; halancing themselves in the air by 
arapid motion of the latter, now hoverin 
and humming round flowering shrubs an 
plants, and now darting through the air with 
almost incredible awiftness. They fight des- 
perately with each other, and defend their 
nesta with courage. Two ofthe same spccies 
can rarely suck flowers from the same bush 
without a rencontre: this is abundantly 
confirmed by Mr. Gosse. when describing the 
species Trochilus mango. “In the cece 
were two trees, of the kind called the Mala 
apple (/ugenia IMalaccensis), one of whic 
was but a yard or two from my window. 
The genial influence of the spring rains had 
covered them with a profusion of beautiful 
blossoms, each consisting of a multitude of } 
crimson stamens, with very minute petals, 
like bunches of crimson tassels; but the 
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| to which I alfete cane, and the 
manwuvies of thaw two ay creatures be- 
| other Naraagh toe tated of twigs and 
| flowers, 183 tunity coourring, the 


on 
one would dart seeming fury upon the 
| other, abd then, with a loud eustiing of their 
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wings, they would twirl together, round and 
round, until they nearly came to the earth. 
It was some time before I could see, with 
any distinctness, what took place in these 
tussles; their iwirlings were so rapid aa to 
baffle all discrimination. At len an en- 
; counter took place pretty close to me, and I 
perceived that the beak of the one g¢ 
the beak of the other, and thus fastened, 
i both whirled round and round in their per- 
! pendicular descent, the point of contact being 
’ the centre of the gyrations, till, when another 
, second would have brought them both on 
1 the ground, they separated, and the one 
' chased the other for about a hundred yards, 
| and then returned in triumph to the tree, 
where, perched on a lofty twig, he chirped 
monotnnously and pertinecicusly for some 
| time ;—I could not help thinking, in de- 
| fiance. In a few minutes, however, the ba- 
j nished one returned, and began chirping no 
| jess provokingly, which soon brought on 
another chase and other tussle. I am per- 
i suaded that these were hostile encounters, 
| for one seemed evidently afraid of the other, 
fleeing when the other pursued, though his 
indomitable spirit would prompt the chirp 
; of defiance ; and, when resting after a battle, 
{I noticed that this one held his beak open 
as if panting. Sometimes sid would sus- 
pend hostilities to suck a few blossoms, but 
mutual proximity was sure to bring them 
on again, with the same result. In their 
tortuous and rapid evolutions, the light from 
their ruby necks would now and then flash 
in the sun with gem-like radiance ; and as 
they now and then hovered motionless, the 
| broadly-expanded tail, whose outer feathers 
are crimson-purple, but when ijutercepting 
the sun's rays transmit orange-coloured 
' light, added much to their beauty. A little 
Banana Quit. that was pecping among the 
blossoms in his own quiet way, seemed now 
{ and then to look with surprise on the com- 
' batants; but when the one had driven his 
rival to a longer distance than usual, the 
victor set upon the unoffending Quit, who 
soon yielded the point, and retired, humbly 
enough, to a neighbouring tree. The war, 
for it was a thorough campaign, a regular 
succeasion of battles, lasted fully an hour, 
and then I was called away from the post 
of observation. Both of the Humming-birds 
appeared to be adult males.” 
nan earlier part of the same article, our 
author observes that the interior of flowers 
is almost always inhabited by very small 
insects, and that he believes it is principal! 
to pick out these that the Humming-bi 
probe the tubular nectaries of blossoms. That 
they also pursuc flies on the wing seems, 
however, no less certain; for he has often 
seen the Mango, just before night-fall, flut- 
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teers ihe tall tn a pe far manner, throw- 


ing it in ae he hangs perpendicularly tn mi 
alr, when the appearance of the broad ea 
trous feathers, expanded like a fan, is par- 
ticularly beautiful. The length of the Mango 
Humming-bird is rather more than five 
inches ; and in expanse it somewhat excoeds 
seven inches. 


The VervaIn Hummina-Birp. (Mellisuga 
humilis). The male of this species is about 
two inches and a half in length, its wings 
expanded being threeandahalf. The whole 
upper parts of the plumage metallic: green ; 
wings purplish black, tail decp black ; chin ; 
and throat, white speckled with black ; breast | 
white ; sides metallic green; belly whitish, 
each feather tipped with green; under tail- 
coverta white, faint'y tipped with green. 
The female is rather lese than the male; 
and of a yellower green above, which de- 
scends half way down upon the tail: whole 
under parts pure white, unspotted, and un- 
tinged with Shee ; tail-feathers, except the 
uropygials, tipped with white. Irides, beak, 
and fect black. 

“The West Indian Vervain (Stachytar- 
pheta),” as Mr. Goase informs us,” is one of 
the most common weeds in neglected pas- 
tures, shooting up everywhere ita slender 
columns, set around with blue flowers, to 
the height of a foot. About these our little ; 
Humming-bird is abundant during the sum- 
mer months, probing the azure blossoms a 
few inches from the ground. It visits the | 
spikes in eucccasion, flitting from one to 
another, exactly in the manner of the honey- 
bee, and with the same business-like in- 
dustry and application. In the winter, the 
abundance of other flowers and the paucity 
of vervain-blossoms, induce its attention to 
the hedgerows and woods. I have some- 
times watched, with much delight, the evo- 
lutions of this little apecics at the moringa 
tree. When only one is present, he pursues 
the round of the blossoms soberly enough, 
sucking as he goes, and now and anon sitting 
quietly cnatwig. But if two are about the 
tree, one will fly off, and, suspending himself 
in the air a few vards distant, the other pre- 
sently shoots off to him, and then, without 
touching each other, they mount upward 
with a strong rushing of wings, perhaps for 
five hundred feet. Then they separate, and 
each shonta diagonally towards the ground, 
like a ball from a rifle, and wheeling round, 
comes up to the blossoms again, and sucks, 
and sucks, asif it had not moved away at 
all. Frequently one alone will mount in 
this manner, or dart on invisible wing dia- 
pone upward, looking exactly like a 

umble-bee. Indeed, the figure of the smaller 
Humming-blirds on the wing, their rapidity, 
their arrowy course, and thelr whole mauner 
of flight, are entirely those of an inecct ; 
and one who has watched the flight of a 
large beetle or bec, will have a very good 
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idea of the form of one of these tropic gems, 
painted against the sky. have observed 
all our three species at one time engaged in 
sucking the blossoms of the meringa at Con- 
tent; and have noticed that whereas Polyt- 
mus and Mango expand and depress the tail, 
when hovering before flowers, Humilis, on 
the contrary, for the most part erccts the 
tail, but not invariably. The present is the 
| ooly Humming-bird that I am acquainted 

with, that has a real song. Soon efter sun- 
rise in the spring months, it is fond of sitting 
on the topmost twig of some mango or orange 
' tree, where it warbles, in a very weak but 

very sweet tone, a continuous melody, for 

ten minutes at a time : it has little variety. 


in the exaggeration of fear misinterpreting 
this innocent curiosity.” 


TROGON. (Curucui.) A gen 

sorial birds, mostly inhabitants of South 
America. They differ so much in the various 
stages of th, that it has caused consider- 
able confusion of species; but as they all 
agree in their general habits of life, the de- 
scription of one will suffice. Troaon Cu- 
rucul. This bird is ten inches and a half in 
length : beak pale yellow,the under man- 
dible armed with stiff black bristles ; head, 
neck, back, rump, and upper tail-coverts 
shining green, with a blue gloss in certain 
hts; wing-coverts bluish-gray, marked 
The others have only a pertinacious chirp- | with many undulating black lines; quills 
pg.” black, with part of the shafts white; the 
* One day in June,” observes Mr. Gosse, | breast, belly, sides, and under tail-coverts of 

| while speaking of their mode of nidification | a beautiful red ; thighs dusky ; upper surface 
{ in the zig-zag terraces cut in the mountain | of the tail en, except the outer 
roads of Jamaica, “I found two neste at- | feathers, which are blackish, and crossed 
tached to twigs of bamboo, and one just , with narrow transverse lines of gray ; tail 
; commenced. Two parallel twigs were con- | wedge-shaped; legs brown. It is a very 
| nected together by spiders’ webs, profusely | solitary bird, being found only in the thickest 
: but irregularly stretched acroas, and these ; forests ; and in the pairing time the male has 
| held a layer of silk-cotton, which just filled | 
| up the space (about an inch square) between | are discovered ), which is never uttered at any 
‘them. This was the base. The others were other time than while the female is sitting, 
| complete cups of silk-cotton exceedingly | for as soon as the young make their appear- 
compact and neat, ornamented outside with | ance he becomes again perfectly mute. They 

| bite of gray lichen, stuck about. Usually | begin to pair in April, and build in the hole 
, the nest is placed on a joint of a bamboo | ofa rotten tree, laying three or four white 
. branch, and the diverging twigs are em- | eggs, about the size of a pigeon’s, on the de- 
| braced by the base. The nest is about the | cayed dust, or if there be no dust, they bruise 
i size of half a walnut-shell, if divided not | the sound wood into powder by means of 
lengthwise, but transversely. ‘To see the | their strong bill. The young when first 
bird sitting in this tiny structure is amusing. { hatched are quite destitute of feathers ; the 
The head and tail are both excluded, the ' head disproportionately large, and the legs 
latter erect like a wren's: and the bright . very long: the old birds feed them with small 
eyes glance in every direction. One of these ; worms, caterpillars, and insects; and when 
contained two eggs, the other a single young ! able to shift for themselves, desert them and 
one nearly fledged.” « « « * Sevcral times ' return to their solitary haunts till August or 
I have enclosed a nest of eggs in a gauzed ; September; when they are again instinc- 
cage, with the dam, taken in the act of sit- : tively prompted to produce another brood. 
ting ; but in no case did she survive twenty- , To this genus belongs the gorgeous long- 
four hours’ confinement, or take the slightest ‘ tailed Trogon or Quezal, the feathers of 
notice uf her nest. When enguged in the which were allowed to be worn only by 
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avery melancholy note (by which his haunts ° 


attempt to domesticate a colony of Polytnus, 
an opportunity offered to add this minute 


species to my aviary. For at that time two ; 


large tamarind-trees very near the house 
were in full blossom, and round them the 
Vervain Wumming-bird was swarming. 


: They flocked together like bees, and the air 


. time vibrating with such extrao 


{ yesounded with their humming, as if in the 


neighbourhood ofahive. Wecaught several 
of them with the net, but could make nothing 
of them; they were indomitably timid. When 
turned into the room, they shot away into 
the loftiest angle of the ceiling, and there 
hovered motionless. or sometimes slowly 
turning as if on a pivot, their wings all the 
nary ve- 


: locity as to be visible only as a semicircular 


: well as by the larger species. 
nt, it will return in a moment, and peep into : 
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film on each side.” « « * “ The epirit of 
curiosity ix manifested by this little bird as 
When struck 


the net, or hover just in front of one’s face. 
The storics told of Humming-birds attacking 
men, and striking at the eyes with their 
needle-like bills, originated, I have no doubt, 
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‘ Mexicans of the highest rank in former 
times. 
Mr. Edwards thus speaks of those he saw 
while pursuing his voyage up the Amazon. 
.* There were half a dozen varieties, differing 
‘in size—from the 7. viridis, a small species 
. whose body was warhaye A larger than many 
{ of our sparrows, to the Curucua grande (Ca- 
lurus auriceps), twice the size of a jay. 
have long spreading tails, and their dense 
plumage makes them appear of greater size 
than the reality. They are solitary birds ; 
‘ and carly in the morning, or late in the after- 
, noon, may be observed sitting, singly or in 
: pairs, some species upon the tallest trees, and 
| others but a few feet above the ground, with 
‘tails outspread and drooping, watching for 
passing insects. Their appetites appeased, 
_ they apend the remainder of the day in the 
shade, uttering at intervals a mournful note, 
well imitated by their common name, curu- 
, gua. This would betray them to the hunter, 
but they are great ventriloquists, and it is 
often impossible to discover them, although 
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are directly above one's head. The 
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species vary in colouring as in size, but the 
backs of all are of a lustrous green or blue, 
and bellies of red, or pink, or yellow. The 
curucua grande is occasionally seen at Barra; 
but, frequenting the tallest forests, it is 
hei y eB difficult to be obtained. We 
offered a high price for a specimen, and em- 
ployee half the garrison for this single bird 
without success. They reported that they 
every day saw them, and frequently shot at 
, them; but that they never would come 
' down. Their feathers were so loose, that, in 
} falling when shot, they almost invariably 
. lost many ; and thus, together with the ten- 
; Gerness of their skins, made them the most 
| difficult of birds to preserve.” 


TROOPIAL. (Caasicus: Icterus: Xanthor- 
‘ aus.) A name applied to one or more genera 
of Passerine birds. in which the beak is 
large, conical, thick at the base, and very 
sharp at the point. Their manners some- 
‘what approach the Starlings: they fre- 
* quently construct their nests close together, 
_ and feed on insects and grain ; and when in 
numerous flucks they commit great ravages 
in cultivated districts, especially in maize 
. plantations. In his voyage up the river 
' Amazon, in 1846, Mr. Edwards was much 
struck with their nests, and from his lately 
published narrative we make the folowing 
extract:—“ The most singular nests, an 
most worthy of descriptiou, were those of 
the Troopials (Cussicus tctcronotus, Swain.), 
a large black bird, much marked with yel- 
low, and frequently seen in cages. Their 
native name is Japim. They build in colo- 
nies pensile nests of grass, nearly two feet in 
length, having an opening for entrance near 
the top. Upon one tree standing in the 
middle of the lake, not more than ten fect 
high, and the thickness of a man’s arm, were 
forty-five nests of these birds, built one upon 
another, often one depending from another, 
and completely concealing all the tree-top 
except a few outermost leaves ; at a distance 
the whole resembled a huge basket. Part 
of these nests belonged to the Red-rumped 
Troopial (C. haemorrhous); and a singular 
variety of Oriole, the Ruff-necked of Latham, 
called Araona or Rice-bird, after the fashion 
of our cow-bird, deposits its eggs in the 
Troopials’ nests, leaving the oun to the 
care of their foster-mothera. Usually Trov- 
piels build nearer houses, and are always 
welcome, being friendly sociable birds, ever 
ready to repay man's protection by a song. 
Often in such situations large trees are seen 
with hundreds of these nests dependent from 
- the limbs aud awaying in the wind. A 
colony which had settled upon a tall palm 
near the mill was one hte entirely robbed 
of eggs by a lizard. es are sometimes 
the depredators, and, between all their ene- 
mies, the poor birds of every specics are 
robbed repeatedly. Probably owing to this 
cause it is very unusual to find more than 
two eggs In one nest. The Red-rumped 
. Troopials shot in this place were of different 
: sizes, some being several inches longer than 
i; others, although all were in mature plumage. 
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The eggs were white, spotted with brown, 
and particularly on the larger end. The 
Japim’s eggs were cream-coloured, and simi- 
larly spotted and the enge of the ruff- 
necked orioles were large in proportion to 
the size of the bird, bluish in colour, and 
much spotted, and lined with dark brown." 


TROPIC-BIRD. (Phatton.) A genus of 
Palmipede birds, distinguished by two long 
slender tail-feathers, and well known to 
navigators as the harbingers of the tropics. 
They are characterized by extraordinary 
length of wing and feeble feet ; they are ac- 
cordingly well formed for flight, and disport 
in the air far at sea: when on land, to which 
they seldom resort for any length of time 
together, except at the periud of nidification, 
they are seen perching on rocks and trees. 
Two species only are known: Phatton athe- 
reus and Phatton phenicurus. 


The Common Tropic-Birp (Phatton eethe- 
reus)is about the size of a Partridge, and 
has very long wings : the bill is red, with an 
angle under the lower mandible, like those 
of the Gull kind, of which it is a species : the 
eyes are surrounded with black, which ends 
in a point towards the back of the head: 
three or four of the larger quill-fcathers to- 
wards their ende are black tipped with white: 
all the rest of the bird is white, except the 
back, which is variegated with curved lines 
of black : the legs and feet are of a vermillion 
red: the toes are webbed : the tail consists 
of two long atraight narrow feathers almost 
of eqnal breadth from their quills to their 
points. These birds are rarely secn but be- 
tween the tropics, at the remotest distance 
from land. Their name seems to imply the 
limit of their abode ; and, indeed they are 
seldom seen but a few degrees north or south 
of either tropic. 

Nothing, says Lesson, who had good oppor- 
tunities of observing both species of the 
Tropic-bird, can be more graceful than their 
flight. They glide along, most frequently 
without any motion of the wing, on the sus- 
taining air, but at times this smooth pro- 

ression is interrupted by sudden jerks. 

Vhen they perceive a ship, they never fail 
to sail round it, as if to reconnoitre. The 
ordinarily return every evening to the land, 
to rvost in the midst of the rocks where they 
place their nests. Their food appears to 
consist entirely of fish. The long feathers of 
the tail are employed by the natives of the 
greater part of the South Sca Islands as or- | 
namente of dress. 
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TROPIDORHYNCHUS. (See FRian- 
BIRD.) 
TROUT. (Salmo fario.) The common 





name of Trout is given to several species of | 
the genus Salmo. The one we are about to 
describe in this place is the well-known 
River Troet,e valuable fish, which frequents 
most of the rivers and lakes of Great Britain, 
affording much diversion to the angler, and, | 


from ita vigilance and caution, combined with 
its boldness and activity, requiring all his 
patience and no little skill. The colours of 


Their nests were perhaps larger than those ! the Trout, and its «pots, vary greatly in dif- | 


| 
I of the Japims, but differed in no other respect. 
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being remarked that those that inhabit clear, 
swift, and shallow streams, and live mostly 
on insect food, have the most brilliant red 
epota on the sides, and their figsh is of the 

nest quality; whilst those which are 
obliged to live chiefly on aquatic vegetables 
are dull in colour, and their flesh is less deli- 





TROUT.—(BALMO FaR10.) 
The Common River Trout is gene- 


cate. 
rally from twelve to fifteen inches long, and 
from three quarters to a pound and a half in 
welght ; sometimes, however, but not often, 
considerably excceding it: the form of the 
head ie blunt ; the eye large, the irides sil- 
very, with a tinge of pink ; the teeth nume- 
nous, strong, and curving inwards, extending 
along the whole length of the vomer: the 
convexity of the dorsal and ventral outline 
nearly similar ; and the scales small. e 
colour of the back and upper part of the sides 
is made up of numerous dark reddish-brown 
spots on @ yellow-brown ground; about a 
dozen bright red spots along the lateral line, 
with a few other red spots above and below 
it ; the lower part of the sides golden yellow; 
belly and under surface silvery white ; dorsa 
fin and tajl light brown, with numerous 
darker brown spots; the adipose fin brown, 
frequently with one or two darker brown 
spots, and edged with red; the pectoral, 
ventral, and anal fins unifurm pale orange- 
brown. The female fish is of a brighter and 
more beautiful appearance than the male. 

In streams that flow rapidly over gravelly 
or rocky bottoms, the Trout are balan 
remarkable for the brilliancy and beauty of 
their spots and colours: and they are finest 
in appearance and flavour from the end of 
May till towards the end of September ; an 
effect produced by the greater quantity and 
variety of nutritious food obtained during 
that period. Dr. A. T. Thomson remarks 
that “each species of Trout has its pecu- 
liarities of colour: but the common Trout 
is the most beautiful of its class: the varia- 
tions of its tints and spots, from golden- 
yellow to crimson and greenish-black, are 
almost infinite, and depend, in a great mea- 
sure, on the nature of its food; for the co- 
lours are always the must brilliant in those 
fish that fecd on the water-shrimp; and 
those are, also, the most highly prized for 
the table. It is a curions fact that the 
brightness of the colours is not diminished 
when the fish dies ; for, even after he has 
been played with foran hour or longer by 
the practised angler, and at length is brought 
floating upon his side to the margin of the 
stream, and thrown upon the bank flounder- 
ing, till, gasping with distant and feebic 


motions, he is either knocked on the bead, or ; filaments or gill-tufte all assembled round 


dies from exhaustion, his scaly splenduur is 
as bright as before.” 
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It is observed that during the day the 
larger-sized fish move but little from their 
accustomed haunts; but towards evening 
and during the night they rove in search of 
amall fish, insects, and their various larve, 
upon which they feed with eagerness. With 
no food, however, do ner. seem so delighted 
as with the May-fiy. The young Trout fry 
may be seen arcu pnt the day sporting on 
the shallow gravelly scours of the stream, 
where the want of sufficient depth of water, 
or the greater caution of larger and older 
fish, prevents their appearance. The season 
of spawning with the Trout is generally in 
October, at which time the under jaw of the 
old male exhibits in a smaller degrce the 
elongation and curvature observed in the 
male Salmon. The stomach of this fish is 
uncommonly thick and strong ; but this cir- 
cumstance is observed to be nowhere so re- 
markable as in those found in some of the ; 
Irish lakes, and particularly in those of the ' 
county of Galway. These are called Gil- | 
laroo Trouts: on the most accurate ex- | 
amination, however. it does not appear that | 
they are specifically different from the - 
common Trout, but by living much on dif- : 
ferent kinds of Crustacea, and swallowing : 
small stones at the same time, their stomachs , 
acquire a much greater degree of thickness, . 
and a kind of muscular appearance, 20 as to . 
resemble a sort of gizzard. [See SaLmon- | 
Tnovr.) | 


TRUMPET-FISH. (Centriscus scolopax.) 
This isa singular looking small Acanthop- 
terygious fish, sometimes called the Sea 
Snipe. Its body is of an oval shape, and it 
is distinguished by its long tubular beak, 
which seems well adapted for drawing from 
among the sea-weed and mud the minute 
Crustacea upon which it is supposed to feed. 
On the back is a slight ridge ; and the first 
dorsal fin is armed with a strong, pointed 
spine, movable and serrated, constituting a 
formidable weapon of defence. The colour 
of the back is red, the sides lighter red ; the 
sides of the head and belly silvery, tinged 
with a golden hue ; the scales on the Larit 
hard and rough ; and the fins of a grayis 
white. The Trumpet-fish is found in the | 
Mediterranean, and the flesh is reckoned | 
good. (See AtLosroma.} | 

1 
| 


TRUNK-FISH. [See Ostracion.] 
TRYGON. (See Ray: Stina-Ray.} 


TUBICOL. The name of an order of 
Anellide, comprehending those which live 
in tubes. One of the commonest of these is 
the Serpula, the shell of which is formed of 
calearcuus matter, resembling that of the 
shells of Mollusea, and apparently secreted 
from the surface of. the body in a similar 
manner. They are generally found cluster- 
ing in masses, attached to the surface of 
stones, shells, or other bodies, which have 
been for any length of time immersed in the 
sean, and more or less contorted according to 
the position in which they grow. The ani- 
mal residing in this shell has its branchial 
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the head; where they fourm a pair of fan- 
like appendages, usually possessing very | 
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| brilliant colours, At the base of each series 
| is a fleshy filament, one of which is pro- 
longed and dilated at its extremity into a 
: flat disc, which fits to the mouth of the shell, 
and eserves to close it when the animal is 
withdrawn into the tube. These groups are 
found in tropical regions, where they usually 
form their habitations in the midst of corals, 
i and lengthen their tubes as the coral is built 
up around them. Numerous smaller apecica 
; are also found on our own coasts, some of 
; which are remarkable for the brilliant jhues 
: of their expanded gills. Others there are 
) which do not form their tubes by a calca- 

; reous exudation from their own bodies, but 
' by cementing together particles of shell, 
'‘ gand, &c., by ineans of a glutinous secretion. 


TUBIFERA, The name given by La- 
; marek to an order of the class Polypt, com- 
: prising those which are united upon # com- 
' mon substance fixed at its base, and whoze 
: surface is wholly or partially covered with 
retractile hollow tubes. 


TUBULARIA. The name of a genus of 
Corallines which have tubes of a horny sub- 
stance, simple or branched, from the ecx- 
| tremities of which the polypes are protruded, 
‘ Many of them are found in stagnant fresh 
_ water; but the 7ubs/aria marina have two 
: ranges of tentacula, the exterior as rays, the 
- interior as a tuft. 


TUBULIBRANCHIATA. An order of 
hermaphrodite Gasteropodoue Molluscs, com- 
prehending those which have the shell in the 
form of a more or less irregular tube in 
which the branchie are lodged. 


TUCUTUCO. (Ctenomys Braziliensis.) A 
curious small animal, native of South Ame- 
rica, described by Mr. Darwin as a rodent, 
with the habits of a mole. It is extremely 
abundant in some parts of the country, but 
is difficult to be procured, and still more 
difficult to be seen when at liberty. It lives 
almost entirely under ground, and prefers a 
sandy suil with a gentle inclination. The 
burrows are said not to be deep, but of great 
length. They are nocturnal in their habits; 
and their principal food is afforded by the 
raots of plauts, which is the object of their 
extensive and superficial burrows. This 
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liar noise, which it makes when bencath the 
round. <A person, the first time he hears 
it, is much surprised ; for it is not easy to 
tell whence it comes, nor is it possible to 
guess what kind of creature utters it. The 
‘ poise consists of a short, but not rough, naval 
: grunt, which is repeated about four times in 
quick succession; the frst grunt is not so 
loud, but a little longer, and more distinct 
than the three following: the musical time 
of the whole is constant, as often as it is 
uttered. The name Tucutuco is given in 
imitation of the sound. In all times of the 
day, where thia animal is abundant, the 
naive may be heard, and sumetimes directly 
‘ beneath one's fect. When kept in a room 
the Tucutucos move about alowly and clum- 
sily, which appears owing to the outward 
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| action of their hiud legs; and they are like- | 
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animal is universally knuwn by a very pecu- , 
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wise quite incapable of jumping the smallest 
vertical height, which is accounted for by 
the socket of the thigh-bone not being at- 
tached by a ligamentum teres. When eating, 
they rest on their hind legs and hold the 
piece in their fore pawa.—Mr. Darwin ob- 
serves, that the wide plains north of the Rio 
Colorado are undermined by these animals ; 
and near the Strait of Magellan, where Pa- 
tagonia blends with Terra de) Fuego, the 
whole sandy country forms a great warren 
for the Tucutuco. 


TUI. The native name of a Passerine 
bird of New Zealand; it is called by some 
the “Parson Bird," and by othera the 
“Mocking Bird.” Jt is the Prosthemadera 
(merops) cincinnata (which see}. 


TUNICATA,. An order of Acephalous 
Mollusca; for a lucid and interesting de- 
ecription of which, we are indebted to the 
* History of British Mollusca and their Shells, 
by Prof. E. Forbes, F.R.S., and Sylv. Han- 
ey, F.L.8.° “The Tunicata ere Mollusca 
which have no true shell, but are enveloped 
in a coriaceous tunic or mantle; whenee 
their name. This is constructed in the form 
of a sac with two openings, or else is shaped 
like a tube, of greater or less dimensions. 
open at both ends. Within the tunic we 
find the viscera, consisting of well-defined 
organs of respiration, circulation, and diges- 
tion, and a muscular and & nervous ayatem. 
The branchial organ ie usually in the form 
of a sac, placed at the commencement of the 

; alimentary canal, of which it forms, as it 
; were, the antechamber, and is never arranged 
in distinct leaflets, as it is in the lamelli- 
branchiate conchifcra. The circulation of 
their blood is remarkable, on account of its 
! fluctuations and periodical changes of direc- 
tion. They have no distinct head, and no 
organs serving ag arms or feet. Sometimes 
| they are free, more usually fixed; but in all 
; cases free during some portion of their exist- 
}ence. Sume are simple, some present various 
, degrees of combination ; some are simple in 
‘one generation, combined in another. They 
‘are all dwellers in the sea. Their various 
1 states and structures enable naturalists to 
{group them under several well-marked 
: tribes, of most of which we have examples 
, in the British seas. The beat classification 
, of them is that proposed by Professor Milne 
‘ Edwards. He divides them into three sub- 
! orders, of which the Salpa, the Aecidia, and 
; the Pyrosoma are the types, and subdivides 
, the Ascidians proper into simple, social, and 
“compound. Of all, except the Pyrusoma, 
we have British examples. 





“These animals attracted the notice of 


the all-ubserving Aristotle. Vike most phi- 
| losophie naturalists, the question of the dis- 
{ tinction between the animal and vegetable 
| kingdoms had fur him great attractions. 
1} The Ascidia was one of the many creatures 
! which he examined, in the hopes of gaining 
definite information respecting such distine- 

tion. Its Inert and sponge-like form, rooted 
| te the ground, ecemed to lidieaic a vegetable 

nature; but Aristotle was not content with 


a mere externa) survey —he explored ita: 
internal structure, and soon perceived its , 
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highly animal condition,” &c. &c. “It is{ TUPAIA. A genus of remarkable in- 
worthy of remark, that very lately the Aaci- | sectivorous animals, of which there are only 
dians have again played a part in that | three species at present known, and these 
much-vexed question of the distinction be- | are found in Sumatra and Java. Their 
tween animale and vegetables.” This part | habits are diurnal, and they feed on fruit 
of the subject is pursued, with much ability, | and insects; but instead of betng decidedly 
in the work from which the foregoing is| terrestrial, they lead the life of Squirrels, 
extracted, and to which we beg to refer our | whose appearance they greatly resemble, 
readers. and whose sprightliness and activity the 
almost rival. They have soft glistening hair 
TUNNY. (Thynnus vulgaris.) This | and a long bushy tail; and were it not for 
Acanthopterygious fish has been known and | their long, pointed muzzle, they could not | 
celebrated from a very remote period, and | be easily distinguished at a distance from 
at present forms a valuable source of profit | Squirrels. The name of Sanxring is as often 
to the inhabitants of the northern coasts of | given to this animal as Tupaia. 


the Mediterranean and the island of Sicil P 
where in the summer season they resort in| |, TURBINELLA. A genus of marine | 


vast shoals, and are taken in large nets, or | Mollusca, inhabiting a large, heavy, and 
by means of what the: Italians call the ton- Lil artieg hen Hossa thi — 
Tlance Ped pee Deane 8 p aoairy is wari rather narrow, terminating anteriorly in an 
larger and stouter fish. Each jaw is fur- alott ergny agit isbones pom ree we 
nished with a row of small sharp-pointed | Gi#tnct plails, which are at right angies 
teeth, slightly curved inwards; the tongue vie ax for toied They are found in the 
and inside of the mouth very dark coloured ; jet aD can oceans. 
the checks are covered with long, narrow,; TURBO: TURBINIDZ. A genus and | 
pointed scales; the operculum smooth : the | family of Gasteropodous Mollusca, character- 
: dorsal and anal fins are each followed by | ized by having a shell of a regular turbinated | 
nine small finiets; and the tail is crescent- | form, with an entire and rounded mouth. ! 
Sp, ti pee gt bay eer | Bergen ap gouge, hee ow 
; P sies i 7 ratus; but there . 
with silvery white: the first dorss ‘fn, pec- i et leet ciheras snd we cannot: Nerang: : 
torals, and ventrals, black 3 the second dorsal give a clearer or more interesting account of | 
and anal, nearly flesh-colour, with @ silvery | the genus than isto be found in the “ Popu- | 
tint ; the finlets above and below yellowish, | Jar Conchology ” of Agnes Catlow: “ Shell 
tipped with black. Mr. Yarrell, quoting the | rather turretted, base not flattened ; mouth 
MS. of Mr. Couch, states that “the Tunny | round; lips not united ; outer lip thin; an 
operculum, shelly and solid. Animal, head 
having two pointed tentacula, with eyes at 
the base; foot short. Thirty-four species ; 
a , recent, and four fossil. The shells of this 
> Fae aes apres genus, if placed upon their mouths, will 
gee B® > pV PAYS oe " 
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stand steadily in that position, with the 
axis very much inclined. They are brought } 
rake China, India, a ea The ified | 
ba : éttureua, or common Periwinkle, is u y 
TOMBE --CEBEN NOS VOUCABIE:) mankind as an article of food, and is found | 
‘ appears on the Cornish coast in summer and | on the shores of England in great numbers. } 
autumn ; but is not often taken, because it | In Sweden, where they also abound, they | 
does not swallow a bait, or at least the! serve to prognesticate the approaching state | 
, fishermen use no buit that is acceptable to: of the weather; the peasants having observed 
it; and its size and etrength seldom suffer | that whenever the periwinkles ascend the 
it to become entangled in their nets. It} rocks it is a sure sign of a storm being near, 
feeds on Pilchards, Herrings, and perhaps | as their instinct teaches them to place them- 
‘ most other small fishes; but the Skipper | selves out of the reach of the dashing of the 
( Ksax saurus) eeems to be & favourite prey ;; waves; on the contrary, when they make a 
for it not only compels it to seek another} descent upon the sand it is an indication of 
element fur safety, but will aleo spring to a} acalm. In hot countries some species are 
considerable height after it, usually across | often seen on the trecs near the coast, and 
its course, at the same time attempting to| on the rocks elevated above the surface of 
, strike down ite prey with its tail.” . the water; they remain stationary on the 
| The Tunny sometimes acquires an im- | jatter during the hottest hours, even when it 
} Mense size, some having been taken which | is painful to walk on them from their great 

















































five hundred pounds: the specimens, how- | morning, but return at night. These cir- 

ever, do not usually exceed from three to; cumstances prove that, although marine, 

four feet. The flesh is considered very de- | many species are amphibious. These shells 
| Neious, though very solid food; as firm as! are often highly iridescent ; and the mouth 
| Sturgeon, but of a finer flavour. It is dressed | in some species, as the Zurbo chrysostomus, 
i in a variety of ways in France; served as a” is of a deep and beautiful golden colour.” 


t, up, plain broiled or fried, made , 
ints pick, or gicklea G TURBOT. (Pleuronectes marimus.) Of | 


| futo ples, or pickled and eaten cold, as we , “one 
| eat vickled salmon. (See Bonito.) | all our Flattishes this ia both the best and | 
‘ 
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| measured nine feet in length, and weighed | heat: they leave the water early in the 
‘ 
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one of the largest pend when we consider 
that the number brought to Billingsgate 
market alone amounts to about 90,000 in one 
year, it will be seen that, although they are 
sometimes scarce and dear, the piscivorous 
5 epicures of the metropolis need be under no 
; apprehension of being deprived of such de- 
| licious fare. The Turbot is an inhabitant 
, of the Northern and Mediterranean seas, 
where it often arrives at a very large size. 
TORBOT.—(PLEVRONECTES MAXIMDS ) 
It has a broader and scuarer form than any 
others of the genus; and is of a dark brown 
on the upper surface, marbled with blackish 
spots of different sizes ; and white bencath : 
the scales are so small as to be scarcely ob- 
. servable, but the skin is of a wrinkled ap- 
_ pearance, and covered with pretty numerous 
: and moderately large pointed tubercles or 
; abrupt spines, those on the upper or coloured 
‘ side being far larger than those on the under 
. side: the lateral line forms an arch over the 
pectoral fins, and from thence runs straight 
_ to the tall. It generally lies in decp water, 
reying on worms, crustacea, and marine 
nsects, as well as on small fishes : it is taken 
in ent quantities about the northern coasts 
of England, as well as those of France, Hol- 


‘ land, &c., and is baited for with picces of 
herring, haddock, &c., but more particularly 








| with the river lamprey, vast quantities of 
| which are said to be purchased of our fisher- 
' men by the Dutch. 
} It is stated in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, that “ The only fishery, perhaps, which 
; neither the Scotch nor the English follow 
‘up with the same success as the Dutch, is 
| that of the Turbot ; the fincst of which are 
to be taken upon the Flemish 


supposed t 
banks. The Turbot fishery begins about the | 
end of March, when the Dutch fishermen ; 


, assemble a few leagues to the south of Sche- 
veling. As the warm weather approaches, 
\ the fish gradually advance to the northwaril, 
; and during the munths of April and May 
; they are found in great shoals on the banks 
; calied the Broad Forties. Early in June 
} they have proceeded to the banks which 
‘ surround the small island of Heligoland, off 
i the mouth of the Elbe, where the fishe 
. continues to the middle of August, when 
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| the Turbot is as follows :— At the beginaing 
| of the season the trawl-net is used; whic 
| being drawn along the banks, brings up va- 


ous kinds of Flatfish, as Soles, Plaice, 
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warm weather has driven the fish into deeper 
water, and upon banks of a rougher surface, 
where trawling is no longer practicable, the 
fishermen have then recourse to their many- 
hooked lines. The hooke are baited with 
the common Smelt, and a small fish re- 
sembling an eel, called the Gore-bill (Gar- 
fish]. Though very considerable quantities 
of this fish are now taken on various parts 
of our own coasts, from the Orkneys to the 
Land's End, yet a preference is given in the 
London market to those caught by the Dutch, 
who are supposed to have drawn not less 
than 80,0007. a year for the supply of this 
market alone; and the JJanes from 12,0001. 
to 15,0002. a year for sauce to this luxury of 
the table, extracted from one million of 
lobsters, taken on the rocky shores of Nor- 
wey Dough our own shores are in many 
parts plentifully supplied with this crusta- 
cean, equal in goodness to those of Norway.” 


TURDUS: TURDIDA. A genus and 
familly of Passerine birds, embracing the va- 
rious species of Thrushes, &c. [See THRUSH.]} 


TURKEY. (Meleagris gallipavo.) The 
Turkey came originally from North Ame- 
rica, where it still associates in large flocks, 
though it is fast decreasing in ite wild state, 
being only found in remote and unfre- 
quented spots. It is about three fect and a 
half in length ; being somewhat larger than 
the domestic variety. The general colour of 
the plumage is black, variegated with bronze 
and bright glossy green, in some parts 
changing to purple; the quille are green 
gold, black towards the end, and tipped with 
white ; the tail consists of eighteen feathers, 
brown, mottled, and tipped with black ; the 
tail-coverts are waved with black and white ; 


on the breast isa tuft of black hairs, eight 


vie 





TOREFY.— (MELBAGKIS GALLIPAVO,) 


inches in length: in other respects it re- 
sembles the domestic bird, especially in 
having a bare carunculated head and neck, 
a fleshy dilatable appendage hanging over 
the bill, and a short blunt spur or knob at 
the back part of the leg. 


Tame Turkeys, like every other animal 


in a state of domestication, vary consider- 
ably in colour, but the 
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proves one is dark | 
| Thorabacks, and Turbots; but when the, gray, inclining tv black, with a little white 
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towards the end of the feathers; some are 
black and white; others perfectly white ; 
there is also a beautiful varicty of a fine 
deep copper colour, with the greater quills 
pe white, and the tail of a dirty white ; 

ut in all of them the tuft of black halr on 
the breast is prevalent. The young males 
do not put out the tuft on the breast till they 
are about three years old. Great numbers 
are bred in Norfolk, Suffolk, and other 
counties, whence they are driven to the 
I.ondon markets in flocks of several hun- 
dreds. The drivers manage them with fa- 
cility, by means of a bit of red rag tied toa 
long rod, which, from the antipathy these 


: birds bear to that colour, effectually drives 
i them furward. The females lay their eggs 


in the spring, generally in a retired and 
obscure place, as the male will often break 
them. They are usually from fourteen to 
eighteen in number, white mixed with red- 
dish or yellow freckles: the female sits with 
80 much perseverance, that if fresh eggs be 
introduced into the nest immediately upon 
the young being hatched, she will long con- 
tinue the business of incubation ; but in this 
climate she has seldom more than one hatch 
in a season. Young Lurkeys require great 
care in rearing, being subject to a variety of 
diseases from cold, rain, and dews; but as 
soon as they are sufficiently strong, the hen 
abandons them entircly, and they are ca- 
pable of enduring the utmost rigour of our 
winters. 

The motions of the male, when agitated 
with desire, or inflamed with rage, are very 
similar to those of the Peacock : he erects 
his tail, and spreads it like a fan, whilst his 
wings droop and trail on the ground, and 
he ‘utters at the same time a dull, hollow 
sound; he struts round and round with a 
solemn pace, assumes all the dignity of the 


most majestic of birds, and every now and | black. 


then bursts out abruptly into a most un- 
musical gurgle. The familiar name of this 
bird, it is said, originated in an crroneous 
idea that it originally came from Turkey. 


The OcetLtaTreo TurKey. (Meleagris 
ocellata.) This magnificent species isa native 


of Lfonduras, whence it has been brought . 
alive to this country and preserved in the ; 
aviary of the Earl of Derby. It is a much - 


more splendid bird than the common Turkey, 
and among other characters may be distin- 
guished by the eye-like marks on the tail and 
upper coverts. 


TURKEY BUZZARD. (Cathartes aura.) ' some very amusing 
This is a rapacious bird belonging to the | in Mr. Waterton 


Valturide family, and often called the 
Turkey VULTuRe. It inhabits a vast range 
of territory in the warmer parte of the Ame- 
rican continent, but in the northern and 
middle stutes of the Union it is partially 
migratory, the greater part retiring to the 
south on the approach of cold weather. The 
Turkey Buzzard is two feet and a half in 


length, and with wings extended upwards of 


six feet in breadth. The bill from the 
corner of the mouth is almost two inches 
and a half one: 

upwards of an in 
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of a dark horn colour for 
ch from the tip, the nostril 
a remarkably wide slit or opening through 
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it: the tongue is concave, cartilaginous, and 
finely serrated on its edges; eyes dark, and 
bright ; the head and neck are furnished 
with a reddish wrinkled skin, beset with 
short black hairs ; from the hind head to the 
neck feathers the space is covered with down 
of a sooty black colour ; the fore part of the 
neck is bare as far as the breast-bone, the 
skin on the lower part or pouch very much 
wrinkled, but is not discernible without re- 
moving the plumage which arches over it ; 
the whole lower parts, lining of the wings, 
rump, and tail-coverts, aré of a sooty brown ; 
the plumage of the neck is large and tumid, 
and, with that of the back and shoulders, 
black; the scapulara and secondaries are 
black on their outer webs, skirted with 
brown, and the latter slightly tipped with 
white; primaries plain brown; coverte of 
the secondaries tawny brown, centred with 
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TURKEY RO7ZARD, —(CATHARTES AURA.) 


The tail is twelve inches long, 
: rounded, and of a brownish black ; inside of 
wings and tail, light ash. The whole body 
and neck beneath the plumage are thickly 
; clothed with a white down ; the plumage of 
‘the neck, back, shoulders, scapulars, and 
secondaries, is glossed with green and bronze, 
and has purple reflections; the thighs are 
feathered to the knees; feet aiginae pnt / 
' webbed ; middle toe three inches and a half 
‘in length; claws dark horn colour; legs 

‘ pale flesh colour. 

! Much contention has arisen between cer- 
tain naturalists with respect to the olfactory 
powers possessed by this bird ; and there are 

strictures on this subject 

s Essays, in which the 

; Writer (who is a warm advocate for its ex- 

, istence in a high degree) seems to have by 

i far the best of the argument. It appears, 

. however, that their food is carrion, in search 

| after which they are always soaring in the 

, air. They continue a long time on the wing, 

and with an easy swimming motion mount 

| and fall. without any visible motion of their 
| wings. They have a wonderful sagacity (says 

| Catesby) in smelling ; no eooner is a 

' dead beast, but they are seen ap ing 
from all quarters of the air, wheeling about 

and gradually descending and drawing ae Fy 

their prey, till at length they fall upon it. 
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kill lamba, and makes are their usual food. 
Their custom is to roost many of them, to- 
ther on tall dead pine or cypress trees, 
the morning continue several hours on 
: their roost, with their wings spread open, 
that the air, as I believe, may have the 
greater influence to purity their filthy car- 
casses. They are li 

danger, and will suffer a near approach, es- 
pecially when eating. 

In Mr. Darwin's Journal we read that 
“the Turkey-buzzard is a solitary bird, or, 
at most, in pairs. It may at once be 
recognized from a long distance by its lofty, 
soaring, and most elegant flight. It is well 
known to be a true carrion-feeder. On the 
west coast of Patagonia, among the thickly- 
wooded islets and broken land, it lives ex- 
clusively on what the sea throws up, and on 
the carcasses of dead eeals. Wherever these 
animals are congregated on the rocks, there 
‘ the Vultures may be seen... . They cer- 
tainly may be called gregarious, for they 
seem to have pleasure in society, and are not 
solely brought together by the attraction of 
' acommon prey. On a fine day a flock ma 
be observed at a 
wheeling round an 
its wings, in the most graceful evolutiuns. 
This is clearly done for 
haps is connected with 
alliances." 
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Fest height, each bird 


_ Jamaica, where it 


: Mr. Gosse’s entertaining volume, from which 
we shall make a few extracts. The first relates 
to the disputed question of scent. “ Those who 
ascribe the power which the Vulture possesses 


error. 

times singly, but generally unitedly, which 
ive the facility which it pussesses of tracin 

its appropriate food from far distances. 


of secing and the sense of smelling were zome- 
times separately and sometimes unitedly ex- 
erted by the Vulture in quest fur food. 

“A poor 
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rose from his bed after a two days’ confine- 
ment by fever, to purchase in the market 


gredients of herbe and rovts, and put his 
ineat io water for the preparation of his 


Two days elapsed in this state of helpless- 


seend to the cot 


eave i ee ee ere eee 
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some fresh meat for a little suup. Before he . 
eould do more than prepare the several in- . 


4 





two 


ttle’ apprehensive of | mess of meat and herbs. 


| 
round without closing ! on by vagrant hogs, resorted to his gun to 


rt sake, or per- | had been mortal! 
eir matrimonial l squealing and trailing his blood through the 


This bird is also abundantly found in ; agonies of death. At the moment the animal 
by the name of the | was perceived to be unable to rise, three 
' John Crow Vulture. Its history is given in ; Vult:res at the same instant deseended upon 


| 


of discerning from a distance its carrion food; | 
to the sense of seeing or the sense of smell- . 
ing, exclusively, appear to me to be both in: 
It is the two senses, exerted some- | 


prehend that the poor man lay dead 
his cottage, as no one had seen ta for tha 
last past. His door Was broken 


open | was found in a state of helpless 


and | fecbleness, but the room was most insuffer- 


any offensive from eset BP ak ing, 
which could not Immediately be found, for 
the fever having deprived the German of his 
wits, he had no recollection of his uncooked 
No one imagining 
that the kitchen pot could contain any thing 


offeneive, search was made every where but | 


in the right place: at lust the pot-lid was 
lifted, and the cause of the insupportable 
stench discovered in the corrupted soup- 
meat. Here we have the sence of smelling | 
directing the Vultures, without any aseist- | 
ance from the sense of sight, and discovering | 
unerringly the locality of the putrid animal : 
matter, when even the neighbours were at | 
fault in their patient scarch.” 

The next instance is one in which the | 
senses of hearing, seeing, and smelling were . 
all exercised ; but not under the influence of | 
the usual appetite fur carrion fuod, but where | 
the i was a living, though a wounded . 
animal. 

ae A 
town, 


rson in the neighbourhood of the 
aving his pastures much trespassed 
rid himself of the annoyance. A pig which 
wounded, and had run 
one far before {t feil in the 


grass, had not 


it, attracted no doubt by the cries of the 
dying pig. and by the scent of its reeking 
blood ; and while it was yet struggling for 
life, began to tear open its wounds and de- 
vour jt.” Mr. Gosse further says. that “the 


common opinion is erroneous, which attri- , 
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butes to the Vulture a continement of appe- 


tite to ficsh in a state of decomposition. 


‘Flesh is his food; and that he docs not . 
‘ pounce upon living prey like the falcons, is | 


shall relate one or two occurrences which | 
scem to me to be instances in which the sense 


German immigrant, who lived | 
nione in a detached cottage in this tuwn, . 


because his structure is not adapted for 
datory warfare, and not because he refuses 
recent, and even living ficsh when in his 
power. 


re~ | 


Ifthe John Crow Vulture discovers | 


a weakling new-born pig apart from the rest, | 


he will desvend, and seizing it with his 
beak, will endeavour to drag it away ; its 
cries of course bring the mother, but before 
she can come, the Vulture gives it a severe 


‘nip across the buck, which soon ensures the | 


ig fur his own maw. If a large hog be 


ing in a sick condition beneath a tree, the | 
ulturce will not hesitate to pick out its eyes, | 


‘having first muted upon the body, that it - 


pottage, the paroxysm of fever had returned, | 
and he laid himeelf upon his bed exhausted. , 


ness and inanition ; by which time the mass also he will attack under similar circum- 
of meat and pot-herbs bad putrefied. The ' stances.” 

stench becoming #ery perceptible in the | 
neighbourhood, Vulture after Vulture as served svaring in companics, particularly ; 
they sailed past Were observed always to de- | previous to a thunder-atorin. 
of the German, and to rence is cornmonly remarked, because at 
sweep ronnd, as if they had tracked sume  alinost all other times thie apecies is vecn 
' putrid carcass, but failed to find exactly . sulitary, or, at most, sevurins 

, where it was. This led the neighbours to , pairs. They appear to delig 
‘ aes erase Peres s aoe 
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may discover whether the animal be able to 


rise ; the contact of the hot feces arousing | 


the hog if he be not too far gone. Cattle 


“The Aura Vultures are often to be ob- 


This ovcur- 


the country in 





tin the hurly- ; 















burly of transient equals, gathering together, 
and sweeping round in oblique circles, as the 
fitful gust favours them with an coun ruatty 
of riaing through the blast, or winging on- 
wards through the misty darkness of the 
storm. The effect which this imparts to a 
tropical landscape at a time when thick 
clouds are upon the mountains, and all ve- 
, getation is bending beneath the sudden rush 
of the tempest, as gust gathers louder and 
louder, is particularly wild and exciting. 
| Ordinarily, however, in the evening, when 
' the sea-brecze is lulling, and the fading day- 
- beam is changing like the hues of the dyin, 
: dolphin, they delight to congregate, an 
carcer at an immense height. At this time 
; they soar so loftily, that they are scarce) 
, Oiscernible as they change their position in 
wheeling from shade into light, and from 
light into shade. They seem as if they rose 
upward to follow the fading daylight, and 
to revel in the departing sunbeams, as, one 
after the other, the varying lines ure with- 
drawn, or irradiate only the upper heavens.” 


TURNIP-FLEA. (Haltica nemorum. 
‘The gencric description of this small Coleop- 
‘ terous insect will be found under the article 
' Wautictp#, which refers to the “ flea-bee- 
| tles” generally. The Turnip-flea, or more 
property Turnip Flea-beetle, is one of these 
' Hactica#, which lays waste our turnip- 
fields, devourjng the seed-leaves of the plants 
as svon as they appear above the ground, 
and continuing their ravages upon new crops 
throughout the summer. It is stated in 


Peat Annals of Agriculture,’ that the 
loss in Devonshire alone, in one season, from 
the destruction of the turnip crops by this 
i little insect, was estimated ut one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. We could scarcely 

’ believe that so small a creature was ¢apable 
of causing perceptible injury to vegetation ; 
but what these bectles want in size, is nade 
up by their numbers and voracity; the extent 
of the injury is also much increased by the 
, Circumstance of their attacking, when young, 
many vegetables, and not gnawing the young 

- Jeaves, like most other insects, only on the 
edge, but eating their surface, piercing them 
like a sieve, and di-turbing the eellular 
tissue ; thus preventing their growth, and 
pally causing the total destruction of the 
slant. 

; The ravages of the Turnip Fuiea-heetle 
have naturally attructed great attention, 
and have caused many and various experi- 
ments to be tried with a view of checking 
them. The chief object of the farmer should 
be to accelerate as much as possible the 
growth of the turnip as evon as it appears 
above ground, and to keep the inseets from 

| the crop until the plants are in the rough 
: leaf, when they ure secure from danger. 
» Many practical men consider that the cere- 
fu) and svatematic use of lime will, in a great 
degree, obviate the evil, and indeed there is 
good reason tu expect that it will effectually 
protect plants from the various kinds of flea- 
beetles, if dusted over them, when wet with 


dew, in proper season. Watering planta with | lund is however, by this conformation, ren- ; 


alkaline solutions, it is said, will kill the 
| dnsects without injuring the plunts. The 
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solution may be made 
pound of hard soap in twelve gallons of the 
soap-suds left after washing. Koller very 
y recommends watering the leaves of 
plants with an infusion of wormwood, which 
prevene the flea-beetles from touching them. 

prinkling with road-dust also, while the 








































young plants are still wet with dew, is also 
strongly recommended. 


TURNIX. A genusof Gallinaceous birds 
closely allied to the Quails, containing 
several species, one of which (7. Andalvsica), 
the Andalusian Quail, hae been shot in 
this country ; to which it is a very rare and 
stray visitor. 


small Grallatorial bird, met with in almost , 
every part both of the northern and southern | 
hemispheres. They reside on the sea shores, 

and on the gravelly borders of lakes and 

rivers; are most abundant in the northern | 
parts of Europe, less frequent in the tempe- 
rate regions, and extremely rare to the south. 
The Turnstones have a short bill, thick at | 
the base, and narrowing gradually to the | 
point; and with this they turn over the | 
stones on the sea-shore, in quest of the small | 
molluscous and crustaceous animals on | 
which they feed. They breed in high lati- 

tudes, and migrate towards the tropics for 

the winter season; visiting our shures in 

August, and departing towards the north in 

the spring. They lay four eggs of an olive 

colour, spotted with black. 


TURRILITES. A genus of fossil shells, 
occurring only in the chalk marl. They 
are spiral and turreted; whorls contiguous 
and apparent; septa sinuvus and lubate, 
perforated by a siphon; aperture rounded, 
with the outer lip expanded. 


TURRITELUA. A genus of Mollusca, 
the shell of which is very long, and pointed 
at the apex, with numerous whorls, usually 
transversely striped; aperture round ; lips 
thin, and disunitcd at the upper part ; oper- 
culum horny. The animal is furnished with 
two long tentacula, with eyes at the base. 
The shells of this genus are all marine, and 
many of the species found in the Eastern 
seas attuin a very large size, but none are 
known tu possess vertical riba or thickenea 
bands. There are about a dozen species 
recent, and as many fossil. 


TURTLE. (Chelonia.) The Marine Tor- 
toises, or Turtles (Chelonidw), aa they are 
usually called, differ from the 7estitudinata, 
or Land Tortoises, in many essential points, 
although their exterior, like that of the latter, 
is composed of a strong bony covering or 
shield, in which are imbedded the ribs, and 
which is coated externally by hard horny 
plates. Their distinguishing characteristics 
gre the compressed and paddle-like form of 
the feet, particularly the anterior pair, which 
they use as oars, and by their means can move 
through the water in any direction, with 
considerable rapidity. Their progression on 
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shuffle slowly along; while, from the flat- | often lose, and recover again by the Turtle 
tened form of the carapace, they are unable | putting his nose out of the water to breathe.” 
to recover their natural position when The Isle of Ascension is called by SirJ. E. 
turned upon their backs. Alexander “the head quarters of the finest 
Turtle in the world,’’ and his account of it 
The Episiz or Green Torrie (Chelonia | in that locality, which we subjoin, is really 
midas) is one of the largest of this genus, | interesting: “We walked down to the 
often measuring above five feet in length, | Turtle ponds, two large enclosures near the 
and weighing above five or six hundred | sea, which flowed in and out through a 
pounds. Its shell consists of thirteen dorsal | breakwater of large stones. A gallows was | 
segments or divisions, surrounded by twenty- 
five marginal pieces; and its form is some- 
what heart-shaped, or pointed at the extre- | pending them by the hind flippers, and then | 
oa : ite colour is adull palish brown, more | cutting their throats. About three hundred 
or less 
| 
| 
| 
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erected between the two ponds, where the 
Turtle are slaughtered for shipping, by sus- 


nee 


vereeece with deeper undulations, | Turtle, of four and five hundred pounds 
bat not exhibi | each, lay on the sand, or swam about in the 
ful colours which so peculiarly distinguish ee : w sight to set an alderman mad with 
that of the Imbricated Turtle. But so much | delight! 
is the flesh esteemed, that it not only fur- “Jn the hot months of January, February, 
nishes an agreeable viand to those navigators | March, and April, the females land at night ; 
who traverse the torrid zone, and is eaten ; and waddling over the sands in the various 
by the inhabitants of our West India islands, | bays of the island far above high-water 
but is in such high estimation in this coun- | mark, —for by a pole in the ponds the tide 
try as a delicious luxury, that large quanti- | only rises here two feet, — they scrape up, by 
ties are continually imported fur the supply | alternate ecoops of their flippers, a hole deep 
of the London taverns alone. The eggs of | enough to cover their bodies. Into this they 
this species are very fine. et, sighing heavily, and deposit from one 
“Of the Sea Turtles,” says Catesby, “the | hundred and fifty to two hundred eggs; 


ting those strong and beauti- 


moet in request is the Green Turtle, which | cover them up; leave them to the sun to 
is esteemed a most wholesome and delicious | hatch ; and then waddle again towards the 
food. I¢ receives its name from the fat, | ea. Two stout hands are, meanwhile, on 
| which is of a green colour. Sir Hans Sloane , the look-out, watching the movements of 
| informs us,in his History of Jamaica, that the unfortunate Turtle; and suiting OP to 

forty sloops are employed by the inhabitants ; her after the completion of her task, one 
| of Port Royal, in Jamaica, for the catching | ecizes a fore-flipper, and dexterously shoves 

them. The markets are there supplied with ; it under her belly, to serve as a purchase ; 
| Turtle as ours are with butchers’ meat. The | whilst the other, avoiding a stroke which 
( 
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‘ Bahamians carry many of them to Carolina, | might lame him, cants the Turtle over on 
where they turn to good account; not be- | her back, where she lies helpless. From fif- 
cane the plentiful county wants provisions, seen to thirty ae iis sneces in & night 5 
' but they are esteemed there asa rarity, and | and six hundre nso captured in the 
| a8 hap cove of their ptigte nd aes ie ee of ed In the so deeded be the Able 
a kind of grass, growing at the bottom of the , or heavy rollers, prevent the boats being | 
; gea, common! called furtle- gress. The in- beached to take on board the Turtle when 
' habitants of the Bahama islands, by frequent ; caught, they are hauled out to them by 
' practice, are very expert at Cart ams Sg teas ropes. ; 
_ particularly the Green Turtle. In April “ No ships’ crews are now allowed to turn | 
i uelstbodsing islander where, ta the evening, |iueat Monenoly ald tee, pounds ten elle 
; ’ ’ $ oo 
especially in moonlight nights, they watch | lings is the fixed price for each. Strange to | 
the going and returning of the Turtle to | say, from the time that the young Turtle, | 
and from their nests, at which time they | the size of a dollar, are observed scuttling 
turn them on their backs, where they leave | down to the water, cag are never seen again | 
them, and proceed on, turning all they meet; ' here until they are four or five hundred 
for they cannot get on their feet again when | pounds weight; and how long they take to 
once turned. Some are sv large that it re- | attain this great size, and where they spend 
quires three men to turn one of them. The | the intermediate time, is as yet a mystery. 
way by which the Turtle are most commonly | I was surprised to hear that Partie are kept 
taken at As peer ary ; islands ae by grb in the Ungar a eer an u ace without 
them with a small iron peg of two inches | a morsel o of any kind. ey some- | 
long, put in a socket, at the end of a staff of | times deposit their eggs in the Sana on the | 
‘ twelve feet long. Two men usually set out | sides of the ponds; and in duc time the little | 
for this work in a little light buat ur canve, | animals are allowed to muke their escape to | 
one to row and gently steer the buat. while | sea. Once old female, called ‘Nelson,’ hecause 
the other stands at the end of it with his | one of her flippers had been carried off by a 
weapon. The Turtle are sometimes disco- | shark, was kept, out of respect, for two or | 
vered by their swimming with the head and | three years in the ponds. She contrived, | 
back out of the water, but they are more | however, one night to craw] ruund the en- | 
often discovered lying at the bottom, a fa- | closure, and make her escape; but she was 
thom or more . If a Turtle perceives | turned next year in Clarence Bay. Another 
he is discovered, he starts up to make hie | Turtle was aleo turned there, @ short time 
escape ; the men in the boat pursuing him, | since, on the back shell of which was carved . 
endeavour to keep sight of him, which they | the name ofa mate of a British vessel, who 
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had bought it and sailed with it three weeks 
before : it is probable that, imagining it to 
be dead, he had thrown it overboard, The 
best way to send home Turtle from Ascen- 
sion, isto ‘head them up’ in a sealed cask, 
and have the water changed daily by the 
bunghole and a cock. Turtle, though the 
extremes of heat and cold are equally inju- 


‘ pious to them, should always arrive in hot 


weather in England. Thus, an unfortunate 


/ captain, on one occasion, took from Ascen- 


sion two hundred Turtle; and timing his 
arrival badly, brought only four alive to 
Bristol |” 

Mr. Darwin, in his Journal, when de- 
ascribing Keeling Island, gives an account of 
another method of catching Turtle. He 
says, “I accompanied Captain Fitzroy to 
an island at the head of the lagoon: the 
channel was exceedingly intricate, winding 
through fields of delicately branched corals. 
We saw several Turtles, and two boats were 
then employed in catchirg them. The 
method is rather curious: the water is so 
clear and shallow, that although at first a 
Turtle quickly dives out of sight, yet in a 
canoe or boat under sail, the pursuers, after 
no very long chase, come up to it. A man 
stunding ready in the bows at this moment 
dashes through the water upon the Turtle’s 
back ; then, clinging with both hands by 
the shell of the neck, he is carried away till 
the animal becomes exhausted, and is se- 
cured. It was quite an interesting chase to 
sce the two boats thus doubling about, and 
the men dashing into the water, trying to 
seize their prey.’ 


The ImpruicateEp Tortie (Chelonia im- 
bricata) is so named from its scales over- 
lapping each other at their extremities, in 
the manner of tiles on the roof of a building. 
The outline of the shell is more heart-shaped 
than any other species, and terminates more 
acutely : each of the middle row of scales on 
the back is also of! an acute form at the tip, 
ani has a ridge or carina down the middle : 
the head is smaller than in other Turtles ; 
the neck longer, and the beak narrower, 





DAWKSBILL TULILE, 
(GCUELONIA IMBRTCATA.) 


sharper, and more curved, so as to bear mu 


_ inconsiderable resemblance to the bill of a 


hawk : hence its common or popular name— 
Hawksbill Turtle. The fore legs are longer 
than in the rest of the tribe, and it is said that 


- when turned or laid on its back, the animal 
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| is enabled by their assistance to recover its | 
former position, which no other Turtle can 
do. Itis a native of the Asiatic and Ame- 
rican seas, and is occasionally also found | 
in the Mediterranean. Its general length is — 
about three feet, though % is sometimes 
much larger, and in the Indian ocean in 
particular, specimens are said to have oc- 
curred of more than twice that size. The 
flesh is in no estimation asa food: but the 
lamella or plates of the shell are stronger, 
thicker, and clearer than in any other kind, ° 
afford the valuable substance called tortvise- 
shell: they are semi-transparent, and imost 
elegantly variegated with whitish, yellowish, 
reddish, and dark brown clouds and undu- . 
lations, so as to constitute, when properly 
prepared and polished, one of the most ele- 
gant articles for various ornamental purposes. 
“The gvodness of tortoise-shell depends 
meinly on the thickness and size of the 
scales, and in a smaller degree on the clear- 
ness and brilliancy of the colours, The best 
is that of the Indian Archipelago; and the 
finest of this quarter is obtained on the shores 


of the Spice Islands and New Guinea.” — 


M‘Culloch. 
The natural or general number of the 
dorsal pieces is thirteen ; the marginal row ° 
consisting of twenty-five smaller pieces. - 
This external coating is raised or separated 
from the bony part, which it covers, by 
placing fire beneath the shell ; the heat 
svon causing the plates to start, 80 ag to be 
easily detached from the hone. These plates 
vary in thickness, according to the age aud 
size of the animal, and measure from an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness. 


The Cor1aceous TuRTLE (Sphargis cori- 
area) differs from the rest of its tribe, not 
only in the fourm of its body, which is longer 
in proportion, but still more in its external 
covering, which is of a substance resembling 
strong leather, marked over the whole sur- 
face into small, obscurely subhexagonal and 
pentagonal subdivisions or linvations, which 
do not, however, detract from its general 
smoothness. Along the whole length of this 
| leathery shield run five distinct, strongly 
prominent, tuberculated ridges, besides those 
which border the sides. There is no under 
or thoracic shell ; and the general colour of 
the whole animal is dusky brown, paler 
beneath. The head is large, and the upper 
mandible notched at the tip in such a man- 
ner as to give the appearance of two large 

teeth or processes, between which, when the 
mouth is closed, is received the tip of the 

lower mandible. The fins or legs are large 
| and long, and covered with a tough leathery 
|ekin; the tail is rather short and sharp 
| pointed. This singular animal is a native 

of the Mediterranean sea ; it is occasionally 

geen both on the coasts of South America 

and Africa ; and has been taken at different | 

periods both on the cuvasts of France and . 
| Englund. Instances have been known of ; 
, thelr being eight feet long, and weighing a | 
, thousand pounds. 


The LouGERnNeap TURTLE (Testuco 
' caretta) ig of extraordinary size, and the ; 





, boldest and most voracious of any ; but, {| 


| 
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considered in a commercial vicw, it is of 
little or no value, except that it affords 
some of}, which may be used for lamps, &c. 
It is distinguished by having fifteen, instead 
of thirteen, dorsal segments, or scutella ; 
each of the scutella in the middle dorsal 
range being extremely protuberant at the 
end, rising into a subacute prominence, and 
thus forming a row of tubercles along the 
back of the shield. The fore feet are ve 
large and long ; the hind feet short but 


It is well known that the different kinds 
of great Marine Tortoises, or Turtles, at 
their appointed times every year, deposit 
their eggs in the sand, on the shores of the 
eea, and banks of rivera where the strand is 
gently declivous. There the females hollow 
out a strong vaulted nest, wherein the eggs 


‘ (amounting to a hundred laid at one time) 


may have the benefit of the concentrated 
raye of the sun, so as to enjoy an equable 
heat, as in the case of eggs under a sitting 
hen. The shell of these eggs is generally 
eulid, and their form globular, or nearly so. 


TURTLE-DOVE. (Columba Turtur.) 


: This species of the Columbide family — 


‘whose gentle and svothing accents when 


' general deportment, have caused it to be re- 


see ee ne 
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“coving” to its mate, combined with its 


garded as the most perfect emblem of con- 
nubial attachment — arrives in this country 
late in the spring, and departs about the 
latter end of August; during which time 





TORTLE DOVE.—(OvVLUM HA I TREOR.) 


the birds pair, breed, and rear their young. 
In warmer climates, however, they are sup- 

d to breed several times in the year. In 
ength the Turtle-dove is rather more than 
twelve inches: bill brown, eyes yellow, en- 
compassed with a crimson circle ; top of the 
head ash gray, mixed with olive ; each side 
of the neck is marked with a spot of black 
feathers, tipped with white; the back is ash 
gray, each feather margined with reddish 
bruwn ; wing coverts and ecapulars reddish 
brown, spotted with black; quill feathers 
dusky, eclges pale ; the fure part of the neck 
and the breast are light purplish red; the 
belly, thighs, and vent white ; the two middle 
feathers uf the tail brown, the others dusky, 
tipped with white, the two outertnost also 
edged with the same: legs red. The Tur- 
tle-dove frequents the thickest and most 
sheltered parts of the woods, where it builds 





| 
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The AMERICAN TURTLE-DovE, of Cano- 
urna Picson (Columba Carvlinensis), is thus 
spoken of by Wilson :—“ This is a favourite 
bird with all those who love to wander among 
our woods in spring, and listen to their 
varied harmony. They will there hear many 
a sprightly performer ; but none so mournful 
asthis. ‘The hopeless woe of sctticd sorrow, 
ewelling the heart of female innocence itself, 
could not assume tones more aad, more tender 
and affecting. Its notes are four [Mr. Gosse 
says five}; the first is somewhat the highest 
and preparatory, seeming to be uttered with 
an inspiration of the breath, aa if the afflicted 
creature were just recovering its voice from 
the last convulsive sobs of distress; this is 
followed by three long, deep, and mournful 
moaninggs, that no person of sensibility can 
listen to without sympathy. A pauee of a 
few minutes ensues, and again the solemn 
voice of sorrow is rencwed ns before. This 
is generally heard in the deepest shaded 
parts of the woods, frequently about noon, 
and towards the evening There is, however, 
nothing of real distress in all this; quite the 
reverse. The bird who utters it wantons by 
the side of his beloved partner, or invites 
her by his call to some favuurite retired and 
shady retreat. It is the voice of love, of 
faithful connubial affection, for which the 
whole family of doves are so celebrated ; 
and, among them all, none more deservingly 
so than the species now before us.” Our 
author then describes it as a general inha- 
bitant, in summer, of the United States, 
from Canada to Florida, and from the sea- 
cuast to the Mississippi, and far to the west- 
ward. Their flight, he observes, is quick, 
vigorous, and always accompanied by a pe- 
culiar whistling of the wings, by which they 
can easily be distinguished from the wild 
pigeon. The nest is very rudely constructed, 

enerally in an evergreen, among the thick 
vliage of a viue, in an orchard, un the hori- 
zontal branches of an apple-tree, and, in 
sone cases, on the ground. It ie composed 
of a handful of small twigs, laid with little 
art, on which are scattered dry fibrous rvots 
of plants; and in this almost flat bed are 
deposited two eges uf a snowy whiteness. 
The male and female unite in feeding the 

oung, and they have rarely more than two 
ruod+ in the same season. 

The American Turtle-dove ie twelve 
inches long, and seventeen inches in extent ; 
bill black ; cye of a glossy blackness, sur- 
rounded with a pale greenish-bluc skin ; 
crown, upper part of the neck and wings, a 
fine silky slate blue; back, scupulars, and 
lesser wing-coverts, ashy brown; tertials, 
spotted with black ; primaries, edged and 
tipped with white; forehead, sides of the 
neck, and breast, a pale brown vinous orange; 
under the ear-feathers, a spot or drop of dcep 
black ; immediately below which the plu- 
mage reflects the niwat vivid tints of green, 

old, and crimeon ; chin, pale yellow ochre ; 
velly and vent, whitish ; legs and feet, coral 
red, seamed with white ; the tail is long and 
cuncliorm, consdsting of fourtecn feathers ; 
the four exterior ones, on cach side, arc 


on the highest trees; and the female geuc- ; marked with black, about an inch from the 


rally lays two eggs. 


tis, and white thence to the extremity ; the 
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ext has leas of the white at the tip; these 
gradually engtben to the four middle ones, 
| which are wholly dark slate; all of them 
| taper towards the polats, the middle ones 
most so. The female is an inch shorter, 
wants the rich silky blue on the crown, and 
has altogether less brilliancy of colour. The 
flesh of this bird Is considered much superior 
| to that of the wild pigeon ; but its seeming 
confidence in man, the tenderness of its 
notes, and the innocency attached to its 
| character, are, with many, its security and 
| protection. 


TUSSOCK (MOTHS). A name given by 
' collectors to Moths of the genera Dasychira 
; and Demas. 


| TUYUYU. A local name for the Mycteria 





Americana, a Grallatorial bird, which when 
full-grown is upwards of six feet in height. 
Itz general plumage is white; its neck is 
bare of feathers, and, for two-thirds of ita 
length from above, black ; the remainder is 
of a dark red. Its bill ia about fifteen inches 
long. and by its habit of striking the mandi- 
bles together a loud clattering noise is pro- 
duced. Though shy and difficult to be got 
at, they are occasionally domesticated. 


| TYRANT FLYCATCHER, or KING. 
_ BIRD. (7 yrannus intrepidas.) This very sin- 
debt species of a group of Passerine birds, 

nown as the Flycatcherz, has received its 
trivial names of tyrant and king, from its 
extraordinary behaviour, and the authority 
it assumes over all others, during the time 
of breeding. It is eight inches long, and 
fourteen in extent ; the general colour above 
isa dark slaty ash; the head and tail are 
: nearly black ; the latter cven at the end, and 
: tipt with white ; the wings are of a brownish 
: cust; the quills and wing-coverts are edged 
with dull white ; the throat, and all the rest 
of the lower parts, are pure white ; the plu- 
mage on the crown (though not forming a 
crest) is frequently erected, and discovers a 
' rich bed of brilliant orange, which when the 
: feathers lie close, is altogether concealed. 
: The bill is very broad at the base, overhang- 
‘ing at the point, and notched, of a glussy 
‘ black colour, and furnished with bristles at 
the base ; the legs and jeet are black, seamed 
with gray. The female differs chicfly in 
being of a browner cast on the upper parts, 
and having a narrower border of duller 
: white on the tail. In the breeding season, 
as we are told by Wilson, in his * American 
_ Ornithology,’ the Tyrant Flycatcher’s ex- 
treme affection for his mate, and for his nest 
and young, tnakes him suspicious of every 
bird that happena to pass near hie residence, 
go that he attacks, without discrimination, 
every intruder. In the months of May, 
June, and part of July, his life is one con- 
tinued scene of broila and battles; in which, 
, however, he generally comes off conqueror. 
Hawke and crows, the bald eagle, and the 
great black eagle, all equally dread a ren- 
counter with this dauntless little champion, 


approaching, launches into the air to meet 
him, mounts to a considerable height above 


him, aud darta down on his back, sometimes i daily fuod of this bird; and he destroys, 
j ‘a. x 5 . cnc are 
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who, aa soon as he perceives one of these last . 
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fixing there to the great annoyance of his 
sovereign, who, if no convenient retreat or 
resting-place be near, endeavours by various 
evolutions to rid himself of his n.erciless 
adversary. But the King-bird is not soeasily 
dismounted. He teazes the eagle incessantly, 
sweeps upon him from right and left, re- 


eee eee 


TYRANT FLYCATCHER 
CLYPANNUS INTHEPIDTS.,) 


mounts, that he may descend on his back 


with the greater vivlence; all the while 
keeping up a shrill and rapid twittering ; 
and continuing the attack sometimes for 
more than a mile, till he is relieved by some 
other of his tribe equally eager fur the con- 
test. .... All his turbulence, however, 
vanishes as svon as his young are able to 
shift for themselves ; and he is then as mild 
and peaceable as any other bird.” 
His usual mode of flight is singular. The 
vibrations of his broad wings (says this ob- 
serving writer, whom we quote with slight 
deviations), as he moves slowly over the 
fields, resemble those of a hawk hovering 
and settling in the air to reconnuitre the 
ground below ; and the object of the King- 
bird is no doubt something similar, viz. to 
look out fur passing insects, either in the air, 
or ainong the flowers and blossoms below 
him. In fields of pasture he often takes his 
stand on the tops of the mullein, and other 
runk weeds, near the cattle, and makes occa~ 
sional sweeps after passing insects, particu- 
larly the large black gadfly, so terrifying to 
horses and cattle. His eye moves restlessly 
around him, traces the flight of an insect for 
a moment or two, then that of a second, and 
even a third, until he perceives one to his 
liking. when, with a shrill sweep, he pursues, 
seizes it, and returns to the same spot again, 
to look out for more. This habit ie sv con- 
spicuous when he is watching the bee-hive, 
that many intelligent persons are of opinion 
that he picks out only the drones, and never 
injures the working bees. Be this as it may, 
he certainly gives a preference to one 
and one species of insect, over another. ... 
Whatever antipathy may prevail egainst 
him for depredations on the drones, or, if 
you will, on the bees, this bird is greatly the 
tarmer's friend, in destroying multitudes of 
insects, whose larve prey on the harvests of 
his fields. These noxious insects are the 
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upon a very moderate average, some hun- 
dreds of them daily. The death of every 
King-bird is therefore an actual loss to the 
farmer, by multiplying the numbers of de- 
atructive iusccts, and encouraging the depre- 
dations of crows, hawks, and eagles, who 
avoid as much as possihle his immediate 
vicinity. “For myself,” says Wilson, “I 
must say, that*the King-bird possesses no 
common share of my regard. I honour this 
litthe bird fur his extreme affection for his 
young ; for his contempt of danger, and un- 
exampled intrepidity ; for his meekness of 
behaviour when there are no calls on his 
courage, a quality which even in the human 
race is justly considcred so noble: but above 
all, I honour and esteem this bird for the 
inillions of ruinous vermin which he rids us 
of; whose depredations, in one scason, but 
for the services of thie and other friendly 
birds, would far overbalance all the produce 
of the bee-hives in fifty.” The nest is large, 
remarkably firm and compact, consisting of 
small slender twigs on the outside, and usu- 
ally lined with fine dry fibrous grass, and 
horse-hair. The eggs arc five, of a very pale 
cream colour or dull white, marked with a 
few large spots of deep purple, and other 
smaller ones of light brown, chiefly, though 
nvt altogether, towarde the great end. They 
generally build twice in the season. 


UMBRE. A genus of Grallatorial birds, 
of which there is but one known species, 
namely, the Crestep Umpre (Scopus um- 
bretta), Which is as large as a Crow, of an 
umber colour, and the male is crested. It is 
diffused throughout all Africa. The Wmbres 
are only distinguished from the Storks by 
their compressed beak, the trenchant ridge 
of which is inflated towards the base, and 
the nustrils are prolonged by a groove that 
runs parallel with the ridge to its tip, which 
is slightly hooked. 


UMBRELLA. A genus of Mollusca, one 
species of which inhabits the Indian Ocean, 
aud, from the shape of the shell, is very com- 
monly calied the Chincse Umbreclia. It is 
sub-orbicular, slightly convex on the outside, 


with central apex slightly raised ; margin 


sharp; internal surface with a central, cal- 
luus. coloured disc, surrounded by a conti- 
nuous, irregular, muscular impression. An- 
other species, much smaller, named the 
Umbretia Mediterranea, is from the Gulf of 
Tarento, and differs from the former algo in 


_ not being marked with rays. 


UMBRINA. An Acanthopterygious fish, { 


belonging to the Scia@nide family. It is re- 
markably beautitul, the ground colour being 
olden, with bright bands of steel blue. 
s sometimes forty pounds in weight, but is 
by no means a long fish. In the Meditcr- 
ranean it is plentiful, and occasionally svime 
are met with on the southern coasts of Bri- 
tain: the flesh is highly esteemed. 


UNAU. The two-toed Sloth, which, like H 


' the At, or common three-toed Sloth, is an 


ae 


inhabitant of the dcnse forests of the tropical 
portion of South America, and has all the 
singularities of conformation and habite 


It | 
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which distinguish that species. (See SLOTH : 
Brapyrus.) 


UNGKA-PUTI. (Hylobates agilis.) A 
species of Gibbon, found in Borneo, Java, 
&c. They are arboreal in their habits, and 
are distinguished by astonishing activity. 
Their mode is to suspend themselves by their 
long arms to the forest branches, and by an 
energetic muscular movement to spring for- 
ward from one tree to another, although the 
distance may be from thirty to forty feet ; 
which they are enabled to accomplish, when 
required, with apparent ease and precision. 
This animal is further remarkable for a 
curious call-note, which it frequently utters 
during its most active movements, especially 
in the morning. It is of a timid and gentle 
disposition, and in confinement shows at- 
tachment to those who have the care of it. 
{See Gispon.] 


UNGULINA. A genus of Conchiferous 
Molluses, the shell of which is equivalve, 
sub-orbicular, and raycd; valves nearly 
equilatcral, with margins entire, simple, 
closed all round ; hinge with one short, sub- 
divided cardinal tooth in each valve, and at 
the side an oblong ligamentary pit, divided 
into two portions, one of which receives the 


cartilage: two muscular impressions in each | 


valve, and the impression of the mantle en- 
tire. The animal perforates rocks, &c. ; and 
the shells are small, thin, and transparent. 


UNTO, or FRESH-WATER MUSSEL. 
This fluviatile genus uf Mollusea is found in 
the rivers of Europe and America, the East 
and West Indies, &c. The shell is thick and 
solid, transverse, equivaive, inequilateral ; 
cardinal tecth solid, short, and oblique ; um- 
bones prominent, and generally corroded. 
The hinge is somewhat complicated : there 
is a ehort plate in the left vatve, reveived 
inte a cavity in the right; and behind this 
a longer plate closing between two others of 
the opposite side. The interior of the valves 
are somctimes pink. sometimea white, often 
highly iridescent ; and they occasionally 

‘contain tolvrably large pearls. Several are 

| natives of this country ; but they more es- 
ecially abound in the rivera and lakes of 
‘orth America. The animal is of no value 
as fuod. from the insipidity of its taste. 

There is a large family of fresh-water 
conchifers to which the genus Unio belongs, 

! abounding in the North American rivers, 
and comprising the genera Unio, Hyria, 
Anodonta, and fridina. Among the ob- 
servations mude on them b 
: Philadelphia, who paid uch attention to 
; their classihcation, &c., and who has de- 
scribed their habits with great minuteness, 
: we learn that the animal of A niadonta, which 





i is caventially the same with that of Unio, is | 


' hermaphrodite, and seems viviparous; for 
| the eggs pass into the oviduct placed along 
the superior branchia, where the young are 
found with their shells complete. He dis- 
sected a specimen of Anodonta undulata 
‘ nearly three inches long, and found the ovi- 
| duets charred with about 600,000 (as nearly 
| as he could calculate) young shells perfectly 





formed, both valves being distinctly visible 
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with the microscope. Whilst engaged in 
this investigation, Dr. Kirtland, of Portland, 
Ohio, informed Mr. Lea of his ability to dis- 
tinguish the female and male shells of the 
same species, without having recourse to the 
included animal ; and he says that a very 
short series of examination satisficd him 
fully as to the establishment of the difference 
of sexes. The female, sustaining her very 
large burthen, naturally requires, he observes, 
more space within the valves; hence an en- 
a of the posterior portion of the 
shell is generally found, differing in its form 
in various species. 

It scems to be a matter of doubt, according 
to Mr. Lea, on what these animals subsist, 
but he had strong reasons for believing that 
they feed on animalcules which are ever 
found to exist in water, and which they 
an ha separate from the constant stream 
which they pass from the posterior part of 
the shell, and which must be taken in at 
another part. This operation he witnessed 
frequently in a vessel in which he kept the 
Naiade for some months. If the water was 
not change. for twenty-four hours, he uni- 
firmly found the animals quiet, but within 
a few minutes after it was changed they as 
uniformly commenced the passage of this 
constant stream, which he considers to be 
the resuit of the action of the separation of 
the animalcules from the water. Referring 
to the fact of pearls being found in other 
freshwater bivalves, Mr. Broderip observes 
that the brilliant and variously-coloured 
nacre with which many of the species are 
lined, and the extreme thickness of some of 
the shells, are very remarkable. That pearls 
should be found in them will not surprise 
those whose attention has been drawn to 
their internal surface. Pennant remarks 
that Mya Margaritifera of Linneus (Unio 
elungatua) is noted for producing quantities 
of pearls, and formerly there were regular 
fisheries in many of our rivers to obtain 
them. As many as sixteen have been taken 
from one shell. 
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UNIPELTA. A family of Crustacea, be- 
pert be to the order Stumapoda, and com- 
prising one genus only, Squilia (which see). 


UNOGATA. The name given by Fabri- 
cius to a part of the Arachnida, order Pul- 
monaria, and comprehending the Scorpions 
{which eee}. 


UPHOLSTERER BEE. (Osmia papa- 
veris.) This name is given to a apecies of 
wild bee, found in France, belonging to the 
genus Osmia. These ingenious artificers 
excavate holes in the earth for the recep- 
tion of their young, and line them with an 
elegant coating of flowers or leaves; an 
operation which is so pleasingly described 
in Messrs. Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 
to Entomology, that we beg to transfer the 
account they give of it, from their pages 
to our own. “This little bee, as though 
fascinated with the colour most attractive 
to our eyes, invariably chooses for the hang- 
ings of her apartments the most brilliant 

scarlet, selecting for ita material the petals 
1 of the wild poppy, which she dexterously 
cuts into the proper form. Her first process 
is to excavate in some pathway a burrow, 
cylindrical at the entrance, but swelled 
out below to the depth of about three 
inches. Having polished the walls of this . 
little apartment, she next flies to a neigh- | 
bouring field, cuts out oval portions of the | 
flowers of poppies, seizes them between her 
legs, and returns with them to her cell; | 
and though separated from the wrinkled | 
tal of a half-expanded flower, she knows 
ow to straighten their folds, and, if too 
large, to fit them for her purpose by cutting | 
off the superfluous parts. Beginning at the 
| bottum, she overlays the walls of her man- 
; sion with this brilliant tapestry, extending | 
| it also on the surface of the ground round 
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the margin of the orifice. The bottom is 
| rendered warm by three or four coats, and 
, the sides have never less than two. The 
little Upholsterer, having completed the 
hangings of her apartment, next fills it with 





were famous in this way. The latter river, } pollen and honey to the height of about half | 
iu the days of Camden, was noted for them. | an inch; then, after committing an egg to | 
Sir Richard Wynn, of Gwidir, chamberlain | it, she wrapa over the poppy lining so that ; 
to Catherine, queen to Charles II., is said to | even the roof may be of this material, and 
have presented her Majesty with a Conway | lastly cluscs its mouth with a small hillock | 
pearl which is to this day honoured with a: of carth. The great depth of the cell com- | 
place in the regal crown. Pennant, who | pared with the space which the single egg 
states this, adds, that the shells are called ; and the accompanying food deposited in it : 
by the Welsh, Crigen Dilune, or Deluge , occupy, deserves particular notice. This is | 
Shells. as if left there by the deluge. The ; not more than half an inch at the bottom, 
river Irt, in Cumberland, also produced them; | the remaining two inches and a half being 
and Sir John Hawkins, the circumnavigator | subsequently filled with earth.” 


; {as mentioned in the article Mya}, had #! yrpypa A genus of birds in which the 
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Pod earl P eratirel: oe en are head ia Ll and the bill slender and | 
pearla ; hor, according to Suetonius, they curved. (See HOupok.] 


were Carsar’s inducement for undertaking | UBANIID. A family of Lepidopterous | 
his British expedition. This, however. dovs ' insects, belonging to the HETERUCERA 5 com- | 
not seem very probable. Pliny, indeed, | prising several ver. anomalous exotic ge- 
speaks of the pearls of our island as emall | nera, which, from their apparently occupy- | 
and ilj-coluured, and refers to the breastplate | jng a station between the Hesperia and ; 
which Cwsar himself had brought home and = &phinges, Latreille named Hesperi-Sphinges. 
dedicated tu Venus Genetrix in her temple, ; Since the discovery of its preparatory states, 
adding that he wished it to be understocd , h wever, it 1s allowed to belong to the — 
: that the offering was formed of British | Jieterocerous section of the order. Mr. | 
pearls.” | Westwood tells us, that “the splendid 
bes — Se ee a avd ca - 
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colours of the typical Uranie are, it is 

true, indicative of diurnal flight, and give 
i them, in conjunction with their form, all 
| the appearance of a butterfly, to which the 
tailed hind wings add considerably; but 
there are other species (Nyctalemon Orontes 
and Patroclua and Sematura Lunus, &c.), 
; which In their more sober colouring would 
, be considered as moths, and some of these 
‘ geem so nearly related to Coronis, whilst 
| Urania is in several respects go close to 
| Agarista (in its larva, palpi, and antenna), 
{ 

H 


that I am induced to unite them into one 
family, a step which seems to be supported 
by the neuration of the wings.” . . . “ The 
‘ flight of Urania Fernandine is diurnal, and 
exceedingly swift, eomewhat like that of 
, Apatura tris, sporting about the topmost 
branches of forest trees ; and when it alights, 
' its four wings are expanded horizontally. 
; aAgarista consists of New Holland insects, 
' having much more the appearance of moths, 
_ but with filiforin antenna slightly thickened 
: in the middle, and terminated in a point.” 


URIA. [See GuitLemor.) 


' URANOSCOPUS. <A very remarkable 
but repulsive-louking genua of the Percidi: 
family (of Acanthopterygious fishes); one 
species of which, Uranoscujus scaber, fami- 
liarly called the Stax-Gazer, inhabits the 
Mediterranean. This name has been given 
to them on account of the eyes being placed 
on the upper surface of the nearly cubical 
head, and directed towards the heavens. 
Their pre-operculum is toothed on the lower 

art; their mouth is cleft vertically ; they 

ave a strong spine on each shoulder, and 
only six rays on each gill. Behind the tongue 
is a narrow slip which they can protrude, 
and with which they attract small fishes, 
while the mud effectually cunceals them 
from their prey. They have an immensely 
large gall-bladder. 


URCHIN. The Hedgehog (which see}. 





i 
. tribe of Hymenopterous insects, comprising 


' the genus Sirer, which deposit their eggs in 
y old tir trees, &e. [See Simex.] 
é 
i 


UROMASTIX. A genus of Saurian rep- 
, tiles belonging to the Iguana group, and 
distinguished frum others of the same family 
by all the body-scales being small, uniform, 
and smooth ; but those of the upper surface 
of the tail are large and spinous, thuugh 
there are none underneath it. 


VROPELTIS. A genus of Serpents, found 
in America, distinguished el idneatt by a 
very small head aud pointed muzzle, the 
tail vhort, and ubliquely troncated above, is 
flat and beaet with little scales at the trun- 
cation; and they have a range of scales 
under the tail. a little larger than the rest, 
with a duuble range beneath ite truncate 
portion. 


eivine Geese.” eo! ie 
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Patural History ; i 


UROCERATA. The name%given to a! 





and the body soft; all the legs except the 
fifth pair simple, the anterior either short 
or sinull, and the tail either furnished at the 
tip with lateral swimmerets, or terminated 
by appendages or dilated pointa, bidentate 
or forked at the extremity. 


URSA. A vere of Seal, about eight 
feet in length, inhabiting the shores of the 
North Pacific Ocean, It is said to be one of 
the most pugnacious and ferocious of the 
whole tribe. There is a remarkable dispro- 
portion in the number of the sexes In thie 
species ; each family consisting of but one 
male with a crowd of females; and if one fa- 
mily encroachca on the station of another, a 


desperate fight generally ensues. (See SkAL.] 


URSIDXE. A family of Plantigrade 
Man malia; comprising the true Bears, the 
Badgers, the Racoons, and the Wolverines. 
They are characterized by a plantigrade 
walk ; grinders more or less tuberculated ; 
stature generally large; carnivorous and 
frugivoroua ; clawa formed for digging ; tail 
generally short. (The reader is referred to 
the articles above-named, as BEAR, BADGER, 
&e., for particulars of the various gencra 
belonging to the Ursidw.) 


URSUS. (See Bear.} 


URUS. (Sas Urus.) The Aurochs, a 
species of Bovine animals still existing in 
Lithuania, though till recently supposed, by 
most naturalists, to have become extinct. 
The distinction between the species Hos 
taurus and Bos urua is thus carefully marked 
by Cuvier: * The forehead of the ox is flut, 
and a little concave; that of the aurochs 
Homage although less so than the buffa- 
v's; the forchead is square in the ox, its 
height, taking its base between the orbits, 
being very nearly equal to ito breadth ; in 
the aurochs it is much wider than high, in 
the proportion of three to two, The horns 
are uttached in the ox to the extremities of 
a salient line, the most elevated of the head, 
that which separates the occiput from the 
{ forehead ; in the aurochs this line is placed 
two inches farther backward than the roots 
of the horns: in the ox the plane of the 
occiput makes an acute angle with that of 
the forehead; in the aurochs this angle ja 
obtuse: finally, the plane of the occiput is 

square in the ox, but represents a half circle 

in the aurochs.”* 

A noble stuffed spectmen of the Aurochs, 
and a skeleton of the same animal, were 
ee presented to the British Museum by 

| the Emperor of Russia, while more recently 
| he has forwarded to the Gardeny of the 
i Zoological Sucicty in the Regent's Park, 
‘young specimens of the male and female. 


; Dhese fine animals seem to be thriving, and 
; should they attain maturity, will prove a 
i most attructive addition; they were taken 
-in July, 1840, in the forest of Bieloviege, in 
| Grodnau, where a herd of about a thousand 


head fs preserved with great difficulty by 


i 
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UKOPTERA. A subsection of minute | 4” familics, who are stationed there by the 
Crustaceans, of the order AmpAtpoda, which , Emperor to take charge of them. They feed 
re-jde in the bodies of various Acalephe and ‘ on grass, and on the bark of trees, in gnaw- 
some other zouphytes. They have the head | ing which, however, they frequently destroy 
generally large, the antennw often short, , their teeth. 
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Cuvier considers the Aurochsto be a species 
which man has never subdued ; and observes, 
in his Ossemens Fonsiles, that if Europe pos- 
sessed a Urus,a Thur of the Poles, different 
| from the Bison or the Aurocka of the Ger- 
; mans, it is only in ite remains that the spe- 
: cles can be traced; such remains are found, 

in the skulls of a species of ox different from 
the Aurochs, in the superficial beds of certain 
districts. This, Cuvier thinks, must be the 
| true Urus of the ancients, the original of our 
} domestic ox, the atock perhaps whence our 
| wild cattle descended ; while the Aurochs 
of the present day is nothing more than the 
Bison or Bonasus of the ancients, a specics 
| which has never been brought under the 
yoke. (See Ox: Bison.} 


! 
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VAMPIRE-BAT. (Vampirusa anectrum.) 
: This bat isa native of South America, of a 
' reddish-brown colour, and as large as a 
magpie. It is said, by Piso, to “seek out 
every kind of animal and suck their blood.” 
This fuct has often been most circumstan- 
tially related, and as often positively denied ; 
but if we compare the accounts of many 
highly respectable modern travellers, the 
truth of the statement will appear to be fully 
established. Ceptain Stedman, who had 
himself been bitten, thus describes the ope- 
ration. “Knowing by instinct that the 
person they intend to attack is in a sound 
slumber, they generally alight near the feet, 
where, while the creature continues fanning 
with its enormous wings, which keeps 
one cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of 
the great toe, so very small, indeed, that 
the head of a pin could be scarcely re- 
ceived into the wound, which is conse- 
quently not painful ; yet through this orifice 
_he continues to suck the bluod until he is 
, Obliged to diszgorge. He then begins again, 
and thus continues sucking and disgorging 
till he is scarce able to fly ; and the sufferer 
has often been known to sleep from time 
, into eternity.””. To the same effect is the 
testimony of several other naturalists who 
have peid attention to the subject, among 
. whom may be nained Messrs. Darwin, Swain- 
‘gon, and Waterton ; the last of whom ob- 
‘ gerves, that “ Europeans may consider as 
: fabulous the stories related of the Vampire ; 
but, for my own part, I must believe in its 
| powers of sucking blood from living animals, 
as I have repeatedly seen both men and 
‘ beasts which had been sucked, and, more- 
| over, [ have examined very minutely their 
bleeding wounds."" But he admits that he 
, could never find out how the Vampires ac- 
| tually draw the blood; and that he con- 
| tinued as ignorant of the real process as 
| though he had never been in the Vampire's 
ij country. “ For the space of eleven months," 
| adds this most amusing writer, “I slept alone 
} in the loft of a woodcutter’s abandoned house 
' in the forest ; and though the Vampire came 
|; in and out every night, and I had the finest 
| opportunity of secing him, asthe moon shone 





| through apertures where windows had once 


‘ been, I never could be certain that I saw ' 


| him make o positive attempt to quench his 
' thirst from my veins, though he often b»- 
‘ vered over the hammock.” 
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VANESSA. A genus of Diurnal Terk 
doptera belonging to the family Nymphalidae, 
in most of the species of which the wings are 
angulated. The caterpillar has numerous 
bristly spies, and the pupa is much angu- 
lated and suspended by the tail. In Double- |) 
day and Hewitson's work, descriptions and | 
figures of the various forms will be found: 
we limit our notice to the British species, I 
which are all eminently handsome. lt 


VANESSA C. ALBUM; Or COMMA BUTTERS |) 
| FLY. : 


a 
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Of late years this insect appears |: 
to have become much more scarce than ‘! 
' formerly, or it may have forsaken its old | 
| localities and found new ones: it frequents , 
woods, thickets, and gardens; and there . 
are two brouds in the year, one towards 
‘the end of June, the other in September. 
Wings above dark orange, with black or 
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brown spots, and a brown posterior margin ; 
on the dise of the anterior wings are two 
roundish spots, and near the interior margin 
» two other larger spots ; beneath, the anterior 
| wings are dusky-brown, with a broad, irre- | 
{ 
| 
! 


‘ gular, green-marbled pale band near the 
‘ posterior margin : posterior wings very simi- 
: lar, with a pure white crescent in the centre: 
‘ near the posterior margin of all the wings is 
| an irregular series of spurious ocelli. Budy 
‘above dusky. with greenish haire on the 
thorax: antennez black above, brown annu- 
| lated with white beneath. Caterpillar red- 
i brown and yellow: it feeds on the hop, 
| nettle, elm, gouseberry, and honey-suckle. 
i iN chryaulis is flesh-coloured, spotted with 
gold. 


VANESSA POLYCHLOROS ; or Great Tor- 

i TOISE*SHELL ButTrerr.y. This insect fre- 

ouents oad placea and Jancs where elma 
, whound, and in some seasons it is perce 

‘larly abundant in some situations. Wings | 

above dark orange, with the base dusky, , 
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a furnished with greenish hairs: the 
anterior with two transverse costal fascia ; 
detween which and the base le a somewhat 
ovate black epot; on the disc, and also 
near the interior in, are two other 
spots: the hinder margin te black, with a 
series of pale crescents: on the poste 
winga is @ rk & black costal spot, with a 
yellowish pate oining; an the mar- 

in is black, with obscure binish crescents ; 

teriorly the wings are furnished with long 
tawny or greenish hairs: beneath, all the 
wings are clouded with black, with a broad 
ash-coloured fascia behind, in which is a 
series of bluish lunulea: the anterior winge 
have three pale equidistant spots on the 
costa, and the posterior a white discvidal 
spot; the body is dusky, with tawny hairs; 
and the antenn@w black. The caterpillar is 
brownish, with a yellow lateral stripe, and 
the spines slightly branched. It feeds chiefly 
on the elm; and while young, the brood 
continues under a silken web. The chry- 
salis is flesh-coloured, with golden spots on 
the neck. 
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Vanxssa Untics; or Swain Torroise- 
This elegant and very 
‘ prevalent British species has the wings above 
of a rich reddish orange, with the base and 
1 the hinder margin black, the latter with a 
‘ geries of blue crescents: the anterior wings 
t above have the costal areolet mottled with 
and tawny : on the costa are two large 
ies err spots 5 at oe — ide 
ve, placed obliqueiy ; and posteriorly, 
the disc, two small round ones: between 
large costal spots and the anterior 
besalone are two yellow spots, and towards 
| the tip of the wing adjuining the posterior 
ight one. The posterior 
. wings are black at the base, powdered with 
tawny, and covered with long hairs: beneath, 
the anterior wings are pale, variegated with 
black, with a pale band marbled with brown, 
in which is a series of angular Utack spota. 
The body is dusky, with a greenish pubes- 
eence: the antenne are marked with black 
and white rings, and the tip of the club iz 
oc us. The Caterpillar of this species 
feeds chiefly on the nettle, and is found in 
lanes, gurdens, &c.; it is about an inch in 
length, covered with bristles, and of a red- 
dish-brown colour, marked with two green- 
ish-yellow lines on the back, and onc on 
each side. The chrysalis is grayish, with 
golden spots on the neck; sometimes the 
whole body is entirely golden ; from which 
the words chrysalis and aurelia are supposed 
_ to have suggested themselves to entomolo- 
sta to denote the pupa state of insects. 
© broods occur every year — one early in 
spring, the other in autumn; and in Italy 
it continues on the wing in fine weather cven 
in winter. 
' | We may here take an opportunity of re- 
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of the 
the Aanals «of Natural History, “ On the 
Reproduction of lust parts in Myriapoda and 
Insecta,’ by G. Newport, Esq. F.K.S., Pres. 
Ent. Soc., &c. (communicated by Dr. Roget). 
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ferring to a valuable paper in the pruecedings | 
Royal Society, recorded in vol. 15. of 


; It hes long been known that the simbe of | This highly beautiful species of Butterfly | 
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Cruetaces and Arachnida, acvidentally lost 
or designedly removed, are, in course of time, 
repleces by the growth of new limbs ; but 
whether such a power exists in those insects, 
such as Lepidoptera, which undergo a com- 

lete metamorphosis, changing not only their 
‘em. but ale their food and mode of life, 
in passing from the larva to the adult atate, | 
has been considered doubtful. “ The first | 
observation which led the author to believe | 
that true ineecte might possess the power of | 
reproducing lost parts, was thatof sepecimen . 
of Phasma in the collection of the British | 
Museum, in which the right anterior Icg had | 
evidently been reproduced. He then in- | 
stituted a series of experiments on the larva | 
of the |"anessa urtica, or common nettle but- | 
terfly, which belongs to the order Lepidop- 
tera, and undergoes complete metamorpho- 
sis. He removed some of the true lege of the 
larva, sometimes in their tibial portion, and 
sometimes at their base: in the first case, 
pare similar to those removed were invaria- 

ly reproduced in different states of develop- 
ment, and in the latter entire new limbs were 
formed ; in some instances, at the second | 
change of the larva, when it passed into the 
pupa state ; but in two or three instances no | 
reproduction took place. At first view, this | 
difference in the results might appear to ' 
favour the opinion that this reproduction of : 
limbs depends on the existence of parte . 
especially adapted to perform this function, 
and which, in those experiments that had , 
failed to exhibit the phenomenon, had been |; 
themselves removed. But the author found ° 
that in every instance of the mutilations thus 
practised, the perfect insect possessed & coxa, | 
or basilar part of the limb ; and this was the 
case even in those in which a new organ was 
not reproduced. From this fact, taken in 
conjunction with the formation of new entire . 
lMmbs in the Zudider after the removal of every | 
portion of the previous ones, the author infera | 
that the power of reproduction resides in the 
whole of the organized tissues. 


VANESSA ANTIOPA ; WILLOW BUTTERFLY, 
or CAMBERWELL Beauty. The wings of 
this insect are of a reddish black or pur- 
plish hue above, with a broad, velvety- — 
black pusterior band, in which on each wing ° 
are seven or eight violet-blue spots; fol- 
lowed by a broad straw-coloured border, 
waved internally, and minutely speckled 
with black dots, particularly on the pro- 
tninent angles of the wing. The antcrior | 

| wings above have the costal areolet marked 
| with white, and two “= white spots 
near the tip. Beneath, all the wings are 
obscure black, with darker waves, and a 
broad white border on the outer margin. 
Body and antenns dark brown. The Cater- 
pillar is black, with a row of square dorsal 
spots, and the eight anterior prolegs red: it 
feeds on the willow, birch, and poplar. The 
chrysalis is dusky, with bluish and tawny 
spote §=This species ie remarkably irregular | 
in ita appearance, scarcely any being met ' 
with in sume seasons, and then again ap- 
pearing perhaps in jinmense numbers. 


VaNessa lo, or Peacock Burrerecyr. | 
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occurs pretty abundantly in lanes, woods, 
and commons where nettles and thistles 
abound. The wings above are of a pur- 
plish hue, with the base and hinder mar- 
gin dusky ash, and a large ocelliform spot 








PRACOCK BUTTERF!.Y,—(7ANESAA I0,) 


on each wing, the posterior wings having 
| towards the margin e large ocellus, with a 

large black pupil spotted with blue, and a 
| gray iris, terminated anteriorly with a black 
| crescent. The under side of the wings are 
| glossy brown, marbled and spotted with 
black : the body is dusky, with rusty down ; 
the antennz blackish, the tip yellow. The 
; Caterpillar is glossy black, spotted with 
white : the chrysalis green, dotted with gold. 


VANESSA ATALANTA; Or Rev ADMIRAL 
Burrerr.y. Common as this species is, it 
is one of the most splendid of the British 
butterflies ; the intense black of its wings 
being #0 beautifully relieved by the red fascia 
and pure white spots, and the marbled vein- 
ings of its posterior wings beneath, defying 
the utmost efforts of the painter's skill. The 
wings above are deep silken black ; the an- 
terior with a central-bent orange-red band, 
sometimes bearing a round white spot to- 
wards the anal angle of the wing : between 
this and the tip are six white spots, the largest 
on the costa; and between them and the 
margin te a slight bluish wave ;: the posterior 








RED ALMIRNaL BOPERPFLY, 
(VANESSA ATALANTA ) 


wings have s broad orange-red border, with 
a traneverse series of black triangular dots, 
and aome black spots on the cilia; the tip 
of the inner areolet ie varied with bluish. 
and the black dot in the fullowing arcolet is 
also sometimes externally edged with blue : 
beneath, the anterior wings have the central 
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band interrupted with white, and blue 
streaks; beyond these are seen the three 
larger spots of the upper surface ; two im- 
perfect ocelli occupy the place of two others; 
and the costal areolet is black, marbled with 
blue. Nothing can excel the beautiful va- 
re of the posterior wings, mottled 
with black, brown, and pale fulvous ; in the 
middle of the anterior margin is a pale tri- 
angular spot, a band of obscure ocelli paral- 
lel with the hinder margin, and a streak of 
silken blue between this and the margin, 
all the wings, both above and below, are 
fringed with white, interrupted at the ner- 
vures with black. Body black above, gray- 
ish beneath ; antenna black, annulated with 
white, the tip rather gellow palpi black 
above, white sides, and ycllowish beneath. 
The caterpillar is greenish, or dusky, with a 
yellowish spotted line on each side : it feeds 
on the Urtica urens and U. divica. he 
cuyenle is dusky, or gray, with golden 
spots. 


VANELLUS. [See Larwina.} 


VANGA. A genus of Passerine birds, in- 
digenous to South America, and allied to the 
Shrikes and Flycatchers. They are dis- 
tinguished by a large beak, very much com- 
pressed throughout, its tip strongly hooked, 
and cane of the lower mandible bent down- 
wards. 


VELIA. A genusofHemipterous insects ; 
belonging to which isa British species ( Velia 
currens), commonly seen running on the 
surface of brooks. The antenn# are fili- 
form, with the sheath of the sucker only 
two-jointed ; the legs moderately long, and 
placed at equal distances apart. 


VENEER (MOTHS} A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus . 
VENERICARDIA. A genue of Acepha- 


lous Testacea, inhabiting an almost round 
shell, the muscular impressions in which in- 
dicating that the animal has a resemblance 
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to that of the Carditax and Unio, both of which | 


approach the Cardia in general form and in 
the direction of their ribs. 


VENUS. A genus of Conchiferous Mol- 
lusca, which are found buried in the sand, 
at a short distance from the shore, particu- 
larly in hot climates. The recent species 


are very numerous; most of the animals | 
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serving as food for man ; while amongst the © 


shells are some so beautiful as to fully justify 
the name given to the genus. 
equivalve, inequilateral, nearly round or 
oval, transverse, externally rugose, striated, 


They are 


ribbed, cance)lated or amooth ; margins en- - 
tire, simple, close; bosses slightly turned - 


on one side ; ligament external, and on the 


longest side.—“The species F’enus merce- ; 


naria is cut by the North American Indians 
into beads, of which they construct their 
Wampum or treaty belts. aud the shells are 
also used amongst them as money, and are 
made into ornaments for their dresses.” 


VERMES. The name by which ancient ; 


naturalists designated a class of all the lower 
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animals resembling the earthworm, but con- 
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sidered obsolete since Cuvier, in 1796, limited 
the term to the animals now known as An- 
nelides and Entozoa. In Mr. Broderip's ob- 
servations on this subject he makes the fol- 
lowing sensible romarks: “The history of 
the now obsolete class of Vermes is interest- 
ing to the philosophical naturalist, since to 
him it symbolises the progress of zoological 
science. At first, with few materials on 
which to build his arrangement, the zoolo- 
gist was guided solely by a vaque perception 
of enslogy- Similarities of external form 
were made the basis of classification. The 
distinction between the resomblance of ani- 
male adapted for existence under similar 
conditions of the earth’s surface and their 
relations to each other according to their 
organization, correspondent with their posi- 
tion in the series, could not be expected to 
strike the naturalist when hie data were as 
yet so scanty. But as the discovery of spe- 
cies, the observation of their distribution and 
habits, and the anatomical inves pence of 
their structure progressed, a new light opened 
on his mind, and he learned to eeparate 
forms merely analogous, and to combine auch 
as had a true affinity of structure in well- 
defined divisions." 


VERMETUS. A genus of Mollusca, con- 
sisting of only one species, Vermetus lum- 
bricalis, which may be found in grou 
twisted together in great numbers, in t 
seas near Senegal. The animal has two ten- 
tacula, with eyes at the base ; foot cylindri- 
cal. The ehell is thin, tubular, irregularly 
stenely twisted ; aperture round ; apex 







VERMILIA. A genus of Annulata com- 
posed of species of Serpule, and found on 
stones, chells, fuci, &c. They are attached 
by the whole length of their shell, no part 
being free. The tube is testaceous, cylindri- 


, cal, gradually lessening at one end, and 


more or lese twisted. 


VESICULOSA. A up of Dipterous 
insects, nearly allied to Bumiylius; with the 
wings deflexed at each side of the body ; the 
alulets very large, and covering the halteres; 
the head small and globular; the thorax 


| very gibbose ; the abdomen vesiculose ; and 


the proboscis directed back wards, or wanting. 


VESPA: VESPIDZ. A family of acu- 
leated Hymenopterous insects, (including 
the common Wasp and Hornet,) which live 
in temporary societies, consisting of males, 
females, and workers or neuters. They are 
characterized by their geniculate antenna, 
composed in the males of thirteen joints, and 
sometimes, in this sex, hooked at the ex- 
tremity. Mandibles strung and dentated ; 
clypeus large; ligula plumose or bilobed. 
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number of the society by which they are 
inhabited, being from time to time enlarged 
during the summer, as the community be- 
comes more and more extensive. Previous 
to the setting in of the winter, the females, 
which have been but recently developed, are 
impregnated by the males, which soon after- 
wards die; the females then disperse, seck- 
ing winter quarters, in sheltered situations ; 
and those which eurvive the rigours of winter 
commence the building of a new nest at the 
return of the epring, in which they deposit 
eggs and tend their young themselves ; these 
at first consisting entirely of neuters, which 
assist their parent in the duties of the nest. 
The nesta are either built underground in 
holes, in banks, or are attached to the 
branches of trees, or the woodwork of out- 
houses, They are composed of a paper-like 
substance formed of finely-gnawed wood, or 
the bark of trees, reduced to a kind of paste 
by the action of the jaws, and contain a 
A olnape number of cells, which are of an 
ex 
mouth downwards, or opening sideways, in 
which the larva and pups are contained. 
The larva of the wasp tribe are vermiform 
and without feet : those of the solitary species 
are enclosed separately in a cell, in which 
the mother deposits, with singel apparent 
foresight, at the same time w 
bodies of insects, killed for the 
upon which the larva feeds. The nest is 
generally surrounded by an_ envelope, 
ierced with a common central opening. 
he Jarve are nourished with the juices or 
pulp of fruit provided for them by the neu- 
ters; they are shut up, and spin for them- 
selves a cocoon, when about to become 
nymphs. 

These insects are very voracious, preying 
upon other insects, sugar, meat, fruit, honey, 
&c., which, after being properly prepared in 
the stomach of the winged insects, is dis- 
gorged, and serves as food for the young, 
which are fed therewith daily ; the females 

! as well as neuters assisting in thintask. The 
' males, asin all other social insects, are drones 
| performing no kind of labour. Notwith- 
| standing the powerful sting of the Wasp, it 
: is liable to the attacks of other insecta. he 
Hornet ( Vespa crabro) builde its nest in de- 
caying hollow trees, under the eaves of 
barns, kc. (See Wasp and Hognert.} 


Paste-BoaRD Wasps. (Chartergus.) We 
shall conclude the article Vespide@ with an 
account of a South American Wasp which 


urpose, and 


White. “Some of the Wasp tribe of the 
New World form their nests of a solid and 
rather thick pasteboard. Such structures 
have been met with in Pennsylvania, while 


| White, honey; as described by Mr. Adam 


The sting of the females and neuters long, | they occur frequently in the more tropi- 
powerful,and highly venomous. The econo- | cal parts of South America as far as Buenos 


my of these insects is scarcely less interesting | Ayres, and very 


probably much to the 


than that of the hive bee (with which they | south of that point; in the description of 


agree in their habit of conetructing hexago- 


the Isthmus of Darien, Wafer mentions 


nal cells arranged in combs of different size.) | “ the bird's nest hee, the hives of which are 


{See Bez.) 


The societies are, however, annual, being } birds’ nests.” 


dissolved at the approach of winter. The 
nests are of waried size, according to the 


Sevesttnatmenamenntatnean 





black and hard, hanging from the trees like 
The best known {ea that of the 
Chartergus nidulans, which is formed of a 


beautifully polished white and svlid paste- 


Sane ee noe tate ete tan Sie ia da ee 
-_ = 


th the egg, the | 


onal form, arranged in tiers with the | 


} 
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board, impenetrable by the weather. It has 
been fully described by Reaumur in the sixth 
volume of his ‘Memolres:’ in the British 
Museum there are two specimens of this nest. 
They are securely attached to the branch of 
a tree by thefr upper end, and vary much in 
length, from a few inches, as in the Museum 
specimens, to two feet or even more. In the 
former case they are more or Jess round, and 
have but four or five combs, while in the 
latter they are of a long cylindrical shape, 
and have a corresponding number of parti- 
tions; additional combs are added to the 
lower part as the occupants increase in num- 
ber. These combs are horizontal, convex 
on the under side, and fixed to the walls of 
the neat by their whole circumference. The 
cells are hexagonal and open downwards, 
as in most other nests constructed by the 
Vespide. Each of the combs has a hole ncar 
the middle, through which access is obtained 
to the uppermost apartments. The upper 
« entrance is by a amall round orifice near the 

middle of the under side, which is more or 

less furnnel-shaped. 

“The insects which form these curious 
habitations have been observed by Lacordaire 
in their native country. Their societies are 
not dissolved each year, as happens with the 
wasps of our climates, which, on the approach 
of cold weather, are nearly all cut off. The 
nests are found in copse-wood, principally 
near plantations (at least in Guiana), and 
are generally suspended at a height of three 
or four feet from the ground. During the 
rainy season, from January to the middle of 
June, only perfect nests are to be met with ; 


a a Ee see ae 





‘ great measure filled with larvze ; in March 
and April these decrease in number, and b 

. the end of May scarcely any are to be found. 

_ These are thought to turn into females, 

' which, not finding room in their old nursery, 
emigrate and fourm new colonies, ag when 
the fine season returns, which is about the 
middle of June, nests are to be found in pro- 


at work, as is the case with our wasps, La- 
cordaire has observed as many as a dozen 
busily engaged in constructing their new 
‘ abode. As soon as a series of cells is com- 
, pleted larva bert he found in them, and the 
nest is gradually increased by the addition 
of new combs. In September the structure 


vember it is most frequently completed. The 
old nests of the preceding year continue 
peopled as before, but new larve were only 
observed in them in abundance in September 
or October ; these are believed to turn into 
neuters: if this is the case, the reverse takes 
place with the European wasps, the neuters 
of which are first excluded. 

Mr. Walter Hawkins has presented to the 
collection of the British Museum a paste- 
board nest discovered in June, 1837, in the 
woods situated along the banks of the Yan- 
eay, a tributary stream of the Uruguay, and 
tukes ita rise in the province of Entrerios : 
it wae about seven feet from the ground. 
Viewed sideways, it is of an eblone form, 
rounded at the base: the orifices at the side, 
near the bottom, bulge out considerably. 
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season, is sometimes ve 
: also so intricately twis 
ingress of any moth or other eneniy, at Icast 
of any size. 
must tend very much to protect its con- 
structor from the attacks of insect or honey- 
seeking animals; and the natives, with sume 
degree of probability, believe, that feline and 
other ani 
nest by he pointed knobs with which it is 


in January and February the cells are in | 








' gress; but instcad of only one female being ! 


is half finished, and towards the end of No- | 












ovate. It is very generally covered with 
conical knobs of various shapes, nearly all 
of which are more or less rubbed at the end, 
but in some places, less exposed, they are 
pointed, and in many instances nearly three 
quarters of an inch long. At the very top, 
and on the side above the entrance, there are 
but few of these projections ; in two or three 
places the surface is very distinctly con- 
tracted ; and in the concavities are no pro-~ 
jecting points; the knobs scem to run in 





NEAT OF HONEY WasP.—(MYHKAPE1RA,) 


irregular, generally transverse, ridges. The 
entrances are artfully protected by pent 
roofa from the weather, which, in the rainy 

violent; they are 
, a8 to prevent the 


The hardness of the whole mass 


mals are deterred from taking the 


covere The substance is hard, the texture 
close, and, when seen with a slight magni- 
fying power, seems curiously matted. The 
natives say that it is principally formed of 


i the dried dung of the Carpincho and dried 
{rushes and underwood. The Carpincho is 
| a species of Tapir or Water-hog, and is am- 


phibious. 
Many of the uppermost combs have the 


. cells, in the middle, tilled with a brownish 


red honey, which, in its present state, pos- 
sesses scarcely any sinell or taste. Azara, 





HONEY-WaSP— (MYRAPETRaA SCUTELLARIS.) 
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‘When viewed from beneath it is somewhat | 
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t 
fu the account of his residence in various 
parts of South America, mentioned the fact 
of several W’aape of these countries collecting 
honey. The occurrence of honey in the 
, Combs of these Myrapetra confirms the ac- 
} curacy of Azara’s observation, and is made 
‘ ed a Vespidous insect having the first joint 
the abdomen elongated into a pedicel. 


| 

| VESPERTILIONIDA. The name given 
to a family of Bats, including most of those 
belonging to temperate climates. [See Bar.) 


VICUGNA. A Ruminant quadruped of 
South America, belonging to the Camelide 
family, and Dearing considerable resemblance 

| to the Alpaca. They inhabit the mountain 
| Fanges, and are remarkable for the fineness 
| of their wool, which has a texture that may 
; be termed silken ; and they are accordingly 
much in request. 
| VIPERID. A group of venomous 
, snakes, of which there are many species 
and varieties diffused almost everywhere 
throughout the habitable globe, Africa and 
; America being, however, fur more iufested 


| different kinds, after what we have said of 

i these reptiles under their respective appella- 

, tions, would be neither interesting nor in- 
structive ; we therefore pass on to the com- 

’ moun Viper, occasionally met with by thore 
whose occupations take them to our heaths, 
woods, and water meadows. 


The Common Virer or ADDER (37; 


nous to this country; ond jis abundantly 
found in many parts of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Wales, particularly in chalky 
and stony districts, frequenting heaths, dry 
‘ woods, and banks. In {reland it certainly 
does not exist. On the continent of Europe 
it is extensively distributed, being found 
' from the northern parts of Russia 





VIPER —(VIPRKA BEKUM.) 


i 
{ 
! 


_ length than two feet, though it is 
met with above three. 
of the male is e dirty yellow ; that of the 

‘ female is deeper. ‘ne back is marked 
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to the | round of a groove in the external part of the 


th of 1 Spain, i 
South of Healy nd Spain, andi prunes {| Srcted Sih the laner cavity of 


ous qualities. It seldom arrivesat a greater | more or lesa close, and the 
occasionally | the body is raised. The neck is bent some- 
he ground colour ; 


throughout ste whole length with a series | 








of rhomboidal black spots, touching each 
other at the pointa; the sides are marked 
with triangular ones; and the belly is en- 
tirely black. It is chiefly distinguished 
from the common black snake by the colour 
which in the latter is more beautifully mot- 
tled ; as well as by the head, which is thicker 
than the body; but particularly by the tail, 
which in the Viper, though it terminates in 
a point, does not run tapering to so great a 
length as in the other : when, therefore, other 
distinctions fail, the difference of the tail 
can be discerned with ense. The venom of 
the Viper is less virulent than that of man 
of the poisonous serpents, but still suffi- 
ciently severe, in the warmer climates, to 
produce even the most fatal results. The 
remedies usually employed are the external 
application of oll and the internal adminis- 
tration of ammonia. 

The apparatus hy which the poison wounds 
are inflicted, which render these and so many 
other serpenta so formidable, is described 
by Mr. Bell, in his work on ‘British Rep- 
tiles,’ as follows :—On each side of the upper 
jaw, instead of the outer row of teeth which 
are found in non-venomous serpents, there 
exist two or three, or more, long, curved, and 
tubular teeth, the first of which is larger 
than the others, and ie attached to a amall 
movable bone, articulated to the maxillary 
bone, and moved by a muscular apparatus, 
by which the animal has the power of erect- 
ing it. In a state of rest the fang reclines 
backwards along the margin of the jaw, and 


berxs) io the only poisonous reptile indige- | is covered by a fold of skin; but when 


about to be called into use, it is erected by 


; means of a small muscle, and brought to 


stand perpendicular to the bone. The tooth 


itself is it as were perforated byatube. This : 
| tube, although completely enclosed, exccpt- 


ing at its basal and apical orifices, must be 
considered as formed merely by the closing 
tooth itself, and hence not in any way con- 
e tooth, in 
which exists the pulp upon which the sub- 
stance of the tooth is formed. The base of 
the tooth, and consequently the basal orifice 
of the tube just described, is embedded in a 
sac, into which the poison is poured from 
the ducts of the glandular structure by which 
it is secreted, and which is believed to re- 
preseyt the parotid gland of the higher ver- 
tebrata. The poisonous fluid iteelf is in- 
odorous, tastelces, and of a yellow colour. 
It is secreted in greater quantities, and ite 
qualities are more virulent in a high temper- 
ature than in cold. ... When the animal 
inflicts the wound, the pressure on the tooth 
forces a small drop of the po through 
the tube; it passes through the external 
orifice, which is situated on the concave side 
of the curved tooth, and is in the form of a 
slit. The manner in which the blow is in- 
filcted is as follows. The animal aa 
throws itself in the firat place into a coil 
anterior part of 


what abruey. backwards, and the head 
fixed almost horizontally. Io an {instant 
the head is, as it were, launched by a sudden 
eflfurt towards the object of its anger, and 
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the erected tooth struck into it, and with 
the velocity of thought. It is found by ex-~ 
eriment that the effect of subsequent wounds 
s greatly diminished efther by the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of venom, or by some 
deterioration of its strength; so that if a 
venomous Serpent be made repeatedly to 
inflict wounds, without allowing sufficiently 
long intervals for it to recover its powers, 
each successive bite becomes less and less 
effective.” 

The Viper, like many other of the poison- 
ous groups of Serpents, is ovo-viviparous. 
If o female Viper about to bring forth her 
young be killed, and the young ones set at 
iberty by opening the abdomen, they will 
immediately crawl about, and on being ir- 
rituted will throw themselves into an atti- 
tude of defence. The number of young 
produced at each birth varies from about 
twelve totwenty. During the cold months 
of the year the Viper, like the other reptilia, 
finds a secure retreat in which to hibernate. 
Shrews, fleld~mice, and other small animals 
are the Viper’s fuod. There are two or three 
varieties, as the Red Viper, the Black Viper, 
&c. 


VIRGULARIA. A genus of Coralliferous 
Poly pi, coely allied tothe genus Pennatula, 
but having the laming between which the 
polypi are situated much shorter. Like that 





VIRGNEARIYTA MIRADILIA, 


" genus, one extremity of it is always without 
i polypi, and somewhat resembles the barrel 


of a feather. It is believed to be phospho- 
rescent, like many of the other allied genera. 


| Our figure shows, better than a descriptiun, 


the form of this singularly beautiful genus. 
VITRINA. A genus of amall land shells, 


| ovate, thin, glossy, and fragile ; spire short, 


the last whorl large; aperture oval. The 
body of the animal ts long, with four ten- 


' tacula, two of which have eyes at the summit. 


The species are all recent, and found among 
moss and grass in damp situations. They 
greatly resemble young specimens of the 


: genus Helix, from which they are distin- 


guished by their never being umbilicated 
or perforated. 

VIVERRA: VIVERRID. A genus 
and family of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
which in the Linnzan arrangement included 


(besides the true Civets, to which the genus | Mollusca, found on the cuaste of Africa and | 
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Viverra is now restricted) various animals 
differing remarkably in form, in structure, 
and in habits ; as ichneumons, coatimondis, 
genet, weasels, &c. The true Civets, as Mr. 

nnett, in his ‘Tower Menagerie,’ observes, 
yield in the extent of their carnivorous pro- 
pensities to the cats alone, whom they ap- 
proach very closely in any points of their 
zoological character, as well asin their pre- 
datory, sanguinary, and nocturnal habits. In 
addition to the six incisors and two canines 
which are common to the whole of the true 
Carnivora, they have on each side and in 
each jaw six molars, one of which is pecu- 
liarly adapted for laccrating flesh, while the | 
rest are more or less of the ordinary form. 
Their tongues are furnished with the same 
elevated and pointed papille which give so ; 
remarkable an asyerity to those of the cats, | 
and their claws are half retractile. The . 
toes are five in number on each of their feet, | 
and their extremities alone are applied to 
the ground in walking; the animals are | 
consequently completely digitigrade. But | 
the most distinctive character of the group ' 
consists in an opening near the tail, leading 
into a double cavity of considerable size, fur- 
nished with glands and follicles for the se- 
cretion of the peculiar odoriferous substance ‘ 
so well known as the produce of the Civet, 
and from which the animal derives its name. 
(See Caver.} 


VIZCACHA. [See Bizcacua.) 


VOLUTA : VOLUTID. A genus and ° 
family of testaceous gasteropodous Mollusca, , 
principally found in tropical seas, and whose | 
shells are prized above most others for their , 
beauty and rarity. The animals inhabiting . 
them have the head distinct, and two short , 
triangular tentacula, with eyes at the base, . 
and a long thick proboscis or trunk ; foot 
very large. The Volutidae comprise nume- , 
rous species, both recent and fossil, and may | 
be regarded as one of the most interesting | 
and beautiful families of the spiral Zestacea, } 
whether in regard to the elegance of the ‘ 
shells themselves, or as exhibiting a principle : 
of variation in their structure hardly to be | 
excelled. fatios are gencrally smooth, shin- | 
ing, and the colours bright and varied ; they | 
differ exceedingly in form and size, some | 
being badass others oval, some turreted, | 
and others with only a very small spire ; but : 
though they vary in the diate of the shell ! 
and of the aperture, they are recognized by ! 
the emargination without a canal which ter- | 




























































minates it, and by the oblique plaits of the 
columella. Some of them have spines at 
the upper part of each whorl, which form a 
kind of thorny crown ; many are curiously 
marked with lines and spots, so as to form 
some resemblance to a line of printed music; 
and one very scarce species is marked with 
five or six transverse milk-white bands upon 
a dark ground, and spotted with reddish 
brown, forming a beautiful contrast of co- 
lours. Many of them attain a very la 
size; but the fossil species are gen 
emaller than the recent. 


VOLVARIA. A _ genus of Univatve 
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' China. The shell is oval, cylindrical, and 
' apirially striated; apire very short; aperture 
narrow, and as long as the shell; columella 
with three oblique plaits ; outer lip thin. 


VOLE. (Arvicola.) Under the word Rat 
will be found a description of the Bank Vole 
or Water Rat. The species we have now to 
describe is called the FrzLp VOLE or SHort- 
TAILED Firip Movse (Arvicola agrestis) 30 
small Rodent animal, which is exceeding) 
prolific, and whose depredations iu the field, 
the rick-yard, and the granary are hi hly 
injurious %o the agriculturist. This little 
creature is of a reddish-brown colour, mixed 
with grey, on its upper parts, and aah-colour 
bencath; feet and tail dusky. Length of 
the head and body, four inches; tail about 
one inch and a quarter. The head is large ; 
muzzle very obtuse; the body thick ; the 
tail not more than one-third the length of 
the body, sparingly covered with hair. The 
female forms her nest of dried grass, and 
produces six or seven y young atatimne. The 
nature of the Field Vole’s food is decidedly 
vegetable, as we might indeed infer from 
the following interesting facts, related by 
Mr. Jesse in the first serica of his ‘Giean- 
ings : :*——“ An extraordinary instance of the 
rapid increase of Mice, and of the injury 
they sometimes do, occurred a few P hawt ago 
in the new plantations made by order of the 
Crown in Dean Forest, Gloucestershire, and 
in the New Forest, Hampshire. Soon after 
the formation of these plantations, a suddeu 
and rapid increase of Mice took place in 
them, which threatened destruction to the 
whole of the young plants. Vast numbers 
of these were killed ; the Mice having eaten 
through the rvots of five- year-old oaks and 
chestnuts, generally just below the surface 
of the ground. Hollies also, which were five 


, or six feet high, were barked round the bot- 
‘ tom; and in some instances the Mice had 


crawled up the tree, and were seen feeding | 


it appeared that the routs had been caten 


, through wherever they obstructed the runs | 


of the Mice. Various plans were devised for ‘ 
their destruction; traps were set, poison | 
but nothing ap- | 
neared to lessen their number. 
ast suggested, that if holes were dug, into 
which the Mice might be enticed or fall, : 
their destruction might be effected."” Holes, ° 
it appears, were accordingly made in Dean 


Forest, about twenty yards asunder, and ! 
from eighteen to twenty inches in depth, | 


hollowed out much wider at bottom than at | 
so that the animal, when once in, | 
could not easily gct out again. In these 
holes at least thirty thousand Mice were - 
found in the course of three or four months ; 
and it was calculated that a much greater 
number than these were taken out of the 
caught, by stuats, weasels, 
kites, hawks, owls, crows, magpics,&c. The 

Field Vole either burrows itself, ur takes 
possessiua of the cxcavations made by the ° 
moie and other burruwing animals. 


VOLVOX. The name given to certain ; 
anfoois apmslcules whi 
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stagnant waters. They are globular China. The shell is oval, cylindrical, and | stagnant waters. They ere globular bodies, 
revolving on their axis, and containing more 
minute igen each of which also, all 
probability, contains an embryo race. 


VULPES. [See Fox.) 


VULSELLA. A genus of Conchiferous 
Mollusca, the shells of which are brou phe 
from the Indian Ocean and the seas of 
Holland, and are generally found buried ta 
nies ie They are oblong, longitudinal, 
nearly equivalve, and irregu ar 3; hinge with 
a CeOnilvent callosity in each valve, showing 
an impression of a conical and arched pit 
for the ligament : the interior is iridescent. 


VULTURIDS. A family of diurnal 
Soran birds, characterized by ean elon- 
poe beak, curved only at the tip, and by 
having a greater or Ices proportion of the 
head, and sometimes of the neck, denuded 
of feathers. In general, the birds ‘belonging 
to this family are of a cowardly nature, 
living on dead carcascs and offal ; their 
gullet dilates into a considerable crop, which, 
when distended with garbage, projects above 
the furcular bone. When gorged with food 
the bird is reduced to a state of stupidity, 
and a fetid humour is discharged from the 
nostrils. 

* The Vultures,” as Mr. Swainson has re- 
marked, “ arc the great scavengers of nature 
in hot latitudes, where putrefaction ia most 
rapid, and most injurious tu health ; and the 
disposition of their numbers is regulated b 
an all-wise Creator according to their useful- 
neas. They are sparingly scattered over the 
south of Europe ; in Egypt they are more 
numerous ; butin tropical America, although 
the species are fewer, the individuals are 
much more plentiful. No sooner is an ani- 
ma) dead than its carcase is surrounded by 
numbers of these birds, who suddenly ap- 
pear, coming from al) quarters, in situations 
where not onc had just before been secn. 


‘on the bark of the upper branches. In the , The nakedness of the head, and frequently 
reports made to Government on the subject, | e the 


neck, is most apparent in those whose 
geographic range is limited to the New World, 
at the head of which division stand two re- 
markable species, the celebrated Condor of 
the Andes, and the Papa, or King Vulture, 
of the Brazilian forests. The first is well 


It was at, known for the loftiness of its flight and its 


, amazing strength, while the latter is the 
only especies whose colouring is not dark or 
sombre.” We shall now describe a European 
specics. 


The Grirron Vurtrure. (PP rltur fulvus.) 
This bird inhabéte the mountainous parte of 
: the north of Europe, Silesia, Dalmatia, the 
Tyrol, Spain (where, near Gibraltar, it is 
abundant), the Alps, the Pyrenecs, Turke 
and the Grecian Archipelago. Its nest f 
usually formed upon the most elevated and 


‘ inaccessible rocks, or upon the loftiest trees 


of the forest. Its eggs, generally two or three 
in number, are of a dull greenish or grayish 
white, asia 4 marked with pale reddish 
: rots, and with a rough surface. “ Like all 

the other birds of its tribe,” says Mr. Bennet, 
upon dead carcases, to 
: which it is frequently attracted in very con- 
hen it has once made 
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lodgment upon {ts prey, it rarely quits the 
banquet while a morsel of fleeh remaine, so 
that it is not uncommon to see it perched 





GRIFFUN VOLTURE,- (VOLTOR FULVNS,) 


upon a putrefying body for ecveral succes- 
sive days. It never attempts to carry off a 
portion even to satisfy its young, but feeds 
them by disgorging the half-digested morsel 
from its maw. 


The SactasLe Vuuture. (Vultur auricu- 
i lavia.) This ia a gigantic species, inhabiting 
the greater purt of Africa, and said by some 
naturalists to be also found in Greece. Its 
head and Y raat portion of the neck are red 
| and naked, the folds of red naked skin ori- 
| ginating behind the ears, and surroundin 
| the upper part of them: the throat is cove 
| with blackish hairs, and the lower and back 
| part of the neck cluthed with a ruff of black- 
ish curling feathers, The plumage of the 
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, body, wings, and tail are of a blackish-brown 
colour, rather lighter beneath than abvuve ; 
feathers of the breast, belly, and sidea be- 
neath, narrow, long, pointed, projecting from 


{ 
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the budy so as to discover the nearly pure | euch immense distances as they are said to 
white down which everywhere clusely covers | 


it, and extends beyond the feathers on the | sage : “We were led to call in question ee 
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lower and anterior parts of the neck. Lege 
brownish ; claws light brown. In size the 
Sociable Vulture is equa to the Condor, 
measuring upwards of ten feet across the 
wings expanded. The nest is built in the 
fissures of rocks, and the female generally 
lays two, sometimes three egge. During the 
period of incubation the male keeps watch 
at the entrance of the cave. 

It has been observed of this gigantic spe- 
cles, that it is “ a fit machine for assisting in 
the clearance of the soil of Africa from the 
putrid bodies of elephants, hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses, end giraffes, that it haunts the 
caverns of rocks, and is altogether a moun- 
tain bird. There its night is passed, and 
there, among the lofty crags, it retires to re- 
pose when it has sated its appetite. Le Vail- 
ant saw large flocks of them perched at sun-~ 
rise on the precipitous entrances to their 
abodes, and sometimes the extent of the 
rocky region was marked by a continued 
chain of these birds. Their tails are worn 
down by friction against their craggy haunts 
and by the soil of the plains, in consequence 
of the laborious efforts which they make to 
raise themeelves into the air: when once on 
the wing, however, their flight is grand and 
powerful. ‘They rise higher and higher, till 
their enormous bulk is lost to human ken; 
but though beyond the sphere of man's 
vision, the telescopic eye of the bird is at 
work. The moment sny animal sinks to 
the earth in death, the imperceptible Vul- 
ture detects it. Does the hunter bring down 
some large quadruped beyond his powers to 
remove, and leave it to obtain assistance ?— 
on his return, however speedy, he finds it 
surrounded by a band of Vultures, where 
a one was to be seen a quarter of an hour 

ore,” 


The Eorptian -Vutture. (Neophron 
percnopterus.) The Egyptian Neophron, 
which has also been denominated Pharaoh's 
Chicken, is the smallest of the Vulture tribe; 
its natural habitation, the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The adult has the front 
of the head, the upper part of the throat 
and cere naked, and of a bright yellow. 
‘The plumage is altogether of a pure white, 
with the exception of the quill feathers, 
which are black : legs, feet, and base of the 
bill yellow ; point of the bill, black. There 
is scarcely any difference in the colouring 
and plumage in the adults of both sexes. 
The young of the year are of a deep brown, 
slightly spotted with lighter brown and white, 
and do not attain their adult plumage for 
two or three years. 

In our description of the Bearded Vulture 
we entered rather fully on the often-dis- 
cussed question of the very acute sense of 
emelling which haa been attributed to birds 
of the Vulture tribe. Before we quit the 
subject, it may be proper to mention that 
Audubon, in his ‘ Birds of America,’ insists 
on it that it ia the organs of tent. and not 
those of smelling, that enables Vultures and 
other birds of prey to discover carvases at 


do. We quote from him the following pas- 
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accuracy of this opinion, on recollecting the 
observations of some travellers, who have 
remarked birds of prey directing their course 
towards dead animals floating in the rivers 
in India, where the wind blows steadily from 
one point in the compass for many months 
in succession. It is not easy to conceive that 
the effiluvia from a dead carcase in the-water 
should proceed in direct opposition to the 
current of air, and affect the olfactory nerves 
of birds at eo many miles distant." In order 
to satisfy himself on this point, Audubon 
made several experiments, one of which was 
as follows. Having stuffed and dried the 
skin of a deer, he retired from it: a Vulture 
soon approached, attacked its eyes, which 
were made of painted clay, then walked to 
the other extremity, tore some of the stitches, 
until much of the fodder and hay with which 
it was stuffed was pulled out, and after rcite- 
rated attempts to discover flesh, took flight. 
Afterwards, he had a large dead hog put 
into a ravine and concealed in the briars; 
he saw many Vultures pass over it, but sume 
approached it, although several dogs had 
made a meal on it. He then tried to approach 
it himself, but found the stench too intoler- 
able. This species has great power of wing, 
and specimens have sometimes been killed 
in the British isles. 


The Brack Veitrre or GaALtrNaco. 
(Cathartes atratus.) In our article Turkey 
‘ Buzzard we have described a species closely 

allied to this inappearance and habits. We 

introduce this species as a well-marked form 
of the family Vulturide. It ia a native of 
the United States, and is found in South 

America, as Darwin informe us, as far south 

as Lat. 41° It prefers a humid climate, or 
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BLack® VULIC di. (CarhantES ATRATTS,) 
rather the neighbourhood of fresh water, and 


in Peru is protected as a scavenger. These 
Vultures may be called gregarivus, and, as 
Darwin observes, are not sulely brought to- 
get by the attraction of a common prey, 

ut seem to have pleasure iu society. He has 
observed a flock of them on a fine day at a 
great height, each bird whecling round and 
round without closing Ite wings, In the most 
graceful evolutions. It is ciearly done for 
sport-sake, or may be connected with their 
miatrimontal alliances. 

For King Vulture, see SAKCONAMPHL'S. 


For Bearded Vulture, ce GYPaETVs. 
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For Turkey Vulture and John Crow Vulture, 
ece TURKEY Buzzarvp. 


WAGTAIL. The species of Wagtaila, 
which are few, are chiefly confined to the 
European continent, where the individuals 
are numerous. Bewick remarks that “in 
almost all languages the name of this bird 
is descriptive of its peculiar habits. In Latin, 
Motacilla; in French, Moteux, La Lavan- 
ditre, or Washer ; in England they are eome- 
times called Washers, from their peculiar 
motion ; in German their name signifies 
Brook-stilts; and in Italian, Shake-tail,” 
&c. They are easily distinguished by their 
brisk and lively motions, ay well as by the 

; great length of their tails, which they jerk 
| UP and down incessantly, from which cire 
cumstance they derive their name. They 
do not hop, but run along the ground ve 
nimbly after flies and other insects, on whic 
they feed : they likewise feed on small worms, 
‘in search of which they frequently flutter 
| round the ploughman, and follow the flocks 
in search of the flies which generally sur- 
‘round them. Their flight is weak and un- 
- dulating, during which they make a twitter- 
i ing noise; and they seldom perch. As the 
' species do not differ in their habits, and are 
| not very dissimilar in appearance, it will be 
sufficient that we describe the one most com- 
mon with us, viz. — 


The Pirpo WaoraiL, or BuLack and 
‘Wits WatER WAQTAIL. (Motacilla 
‘ alba.) Ite length is about seven inches: 


the bill is black ; eyes hazel; hinder part 
of the head and neck black; forehead, 
cheeks, and sides of the neck white; the 
i 
| a gorget ; the back and rump are dark 
| ach wing-coverts and secondary quills 
H dusky, edged with light gray ; prime quills 
































fore part of the neck and part of the breast 
are black, bordered by a whitish line, form- 
biby Wavlall:-(aulacilta aiBa ) 
black, with pale edges; lower part of the 
breast and belly white; the middie feathers 
of the tail are black, the outermost white, 
except at the base and tips of the inner webs, 
which are black: legs black. These birds 
are to be seen wherever there are shallow 
Fits and running waters. They make 
their nest on the ground, of dry grass, moss, 
and amall roots, ined with hair and feathers ; 


the female lays five white eggs, spotted with 
brown; and both parents continue to feed 
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ind train their young for three or four weeks 
ifter they are able to fly. As the winter 
approaches they migrate from north to south. 


WAINSCOT [MOTIIS}. 


A name A Ade 
by collectors to different species of Mo of 
the gencra Nonagria and Leucasia. 


WALKING-LEAF. (See Pariuiwm.] 


WALRUS or MORSE. (Trichecus.) A 
genus of the Phocidce or Seal family, though 
differing greatly from them in the cra- 
nium and the teeth. The head is well pro- 


portioned, round, obtuse, eyes small and 
brilliant. upper lip remarkably thick, co- 





SKNTT. ANL HEAD OF WATRUS, 
vered with large pellucid whiskers or bris- 


tles. Nostrils large, rounded, placed on 
the upper part of the snout: no external 
ears. n the adult lower jaw there are 


neither incisors nor canines, and the lower 
: jaw itself is compressed anteriorly so as to 
' it between the two enormous tuske (canines) 


a RE 


of the upper jaw, which are directed down- 
wards, and are sometimes two feet long. 





WALRKRDA OR MORSE. 
CPRICREG 9 ROSMARD, ) 


The great alveoli, or sockets for containing 
these formidable teeth, produce the cha- 


racteristic form of the skull of the Walrus, | 


and make the anterior part of the upper jaw 
present an immense convex miuzzle, the 
nostrila having an upward direction, and 
not terminating at the snout. 


It is evident | 
that there is a general resemblance between . 
the organization of the Walrus and that »f: 
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no ee one former as it a the 
atter, au e Walrus appears to ted 
with less intelligence. sate a 

It is the opinion of most naturalists that 
Walruses feed on shell-fish and marine vege- 
tables which adhere to the bottom of the eea, 
and that one of the uses of their tusks is to 
root up their food from the sput to which it 
is fixed ; and the probability is, that though 
the Walrus does not abstain entirely from 
carnivorous habits, marine plants form the 
bulk of its food. They swim rapidly, but 
their pr a6 on land is awkward and te- 
dious. They appear to be monogamous, and 
the female is said to bring forth her young, 
one only at a birth, either on shore or on the 
ice. The flesh is highly valued by the in- 
habitants of the arctic regions, and our own 
northern voyagers have often found it a most 
acceptable repast. According to Professor 
Macgillivray a small specimen was shot on 
the Eaat coast of Harris, one of the Western 
Isles, December 1817. It Was formerly 
abundant in the Norwegian seas, but is now 
driven further north. 


WANDEROO MONKEY. (Macacus Si- 
lenus.) A fine species of monkey, native of 
Ceylon, which is of a deep black colour, ex- 
cepting the long hairs about the head, which 
are more or less of an ash colour, and some- 
times almost white. This mane, as it may 
be called, descends on each side of the face 
like a ruff. The tail ends in a brush of tufted 
hair. It is occasionally brought to thie 
country, but is by no means common in a 
state of confinement. Father Maria has given 
the following account, which we quote from 
Mr. Bennett. “There are found four sorts 
of monkeys on the coast of Malabar; the 





WANDERNOO MONEEY. ~—(MACACDS RILENDB.) 


first is quite black, with glossy hair and « 
white beard round the chin measuring rather 
more than a palm in length. The other 
monkeys pay to this so prufound a respect 
that they are humble in his presence, as 
though they appreciated his superiority. The 
princes and mighty lords hold him in much 
estimation for his endowments of gravity, 
capacity, and the appearance of wisdom 
above every other monkey. He is readily 
trained to enact a variety of ceremonies and 
affected courtesies, which he gues through 
with so grave a face, and so perfectly, that it 
is a most wonderful thing to see them so ex- 
actly performed by an irrational creature.” 


the Seal ; but the development of the brain | We need hardly add that this monkey is not 
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endowed with more capacity than hie con- 
geners, but from hia lion-Jike mane and aspect 
as well as his strongly marked features and 
colour, looks peculiar among his allies. 


WAPITI. (Cervus Canadensis.) This 
animal, which is frequently called the Ca- 
nada Stag, more nearly resembles the 
European red deer, in colour, shape, and 
form, than it does any other of the cervine 
race, though it is much larger and of a 
stronger make. It is, in fact, one of the 
most gigantic of the deer tribe, frequently 
growing to the height of our tallest oxen, and 
posonng great activity as well as atrength. 

is horns, which he sheds annually, are very 
large, branching in serpentine curves, and 
measuring, from tip to tip, upwards of six 
feet. Most of the upper parts of the Wapiti 





WaPITL DEER, 
(CERVUs GANSsDENSIA,) 


ON remem ee a ee ee ee 


are of a lively yellowish brown colour; the 
neck, mixed red and black, with coarse black 
hairs descending from it like a dewlap ; 
from the shoulders to the hips French gray 3 
a pale yellowish patch on the buttocks, 
bounded on the thighs by ablack line. They 
are considered more stupid than the rest of 
the deer kind; and they frequently make 
a shrill quivering noise, which is “ not very 
unlike the braying of an ass." The flesh is 
coarse, and but little prized by the natives ; 
but its hide, when made into leather after 
the Indian fashion, is said not to turn hard 
in drying after being wet—a quality which 
justly entitles it to a preference over almost 
_ every other kind of leather. 


WARBLERS. (Sylvia. Syiviata.) The 

‘ small singing-birds eomprised under this ge- 
neral name furm an interesting and compre- 

. hensive group, spread over the whole gilube, 
and were arranged by Linnmus under his 
genus Motactiia. Their bill, as Nuttall re- 
, marks, is slender, straight, ewl-shaped, 
, higher than {it is wide at the base, and 
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furnished with scattered bristles ; the lower 
mandible straight. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
oval, half closed by a membrane. Tungue 
lacerated at the tip. Tarsus longer than 
the middle toe; inner toe free. wings 
moderate or short; scapulars considerably 
shorter than the quill-feathers. The same 
author further observes, that they are ge- 
nerally small, sprightly, and endowed with 
an incessant activity, in accordance with the 
subtleness of their flying insect prey : they 
therefore approach, both in habit and cha- 
racter, the Flycatchers, Thrushes, Saxicolas, 
and Wrens so nearly that it is rendered at 
times doubtful to which of these several ge- 
nera they Sugnt to be referred. They prin- 
ipally inhabit forests or thickets, and some 
affect watery situations or reed-marehes. 
Many are remarkable for the melody of their 
rh, ag the sprightliness of their airs, which 
in the period of incubation they almost in- 
etssantly pour forth. The Nightingale, so 
celebrated for his powerful, varied, and pa- 
thetic lay, as well as the humble but tuneful 
Robin Redbreast, belong to this highly vocal 
genus (Sylvia); and though many spccies 
seek out the arctic solitudes in which to waste 
their melody or soothe alone their mates, 
yet other species may be numbered among 
the more familiar tenants of our gardens, 
groves, and orchards. Living almost ex- 
clusively on the winged insects of summer, 
which they dexterously catch in the air or 
pick from off the leaves, they migrate to the 
south in autumn, and pases thcir winter in 
the warm or tropical regions. The greater 
part of the group we have described under 
their several names; we shall therefore uow 
only select the undermentioued :— 


The Darrrorp Warner. (AMelizophilus 
provincialis.) Fond of retirement and se- 
clusion, this pretty little Warbler secretes 
iteelf in the thickest parte of the bushes, 
where it may be heard but not seen. Though 
not by any means abundant in this country, 
they are met with in the neighbourhood of 
London, and also in several of the south- 
western counties. Mr. Gould observes, with 
reference to its secluded habits, that in the 
spring it becomes more lively and more fre- 
quently visible, “rising on quivering wing 
above the tops of the furze, and uttering a 
hurried babbling song, much after the man- 
ner of the Whitethroat; at these times it 
erects the feathers of the head into a creat, 
and distends the throat, exhibiting many 
attitudes and gesticulations.” It ie truly 
a mocking-bird, imitating the notes of va- 
rious kinds, generally peaening with those 
of the Swallow, and ending with the song of 
the Blackbird. It is between five and six 
inches long; the whole upper part of the 
body is darkish brown, tinged very slight] 
with olive; throat, breast, and sides, reddis 
purple ; tail very long, blackish brown, the 
external feather only terminated with white ; 
wings very short ; << dark brown, and feet 
yellowish ; bill black, but yellowish white 
at its base. Its food consists of ineccts, and 
also of such berries as it can obtain near its 
retreats. The nest, which is composed of 
dry stalks and grass intertwined with fibres 
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of plants and roots, is generally securely 
laced in the middle of a furze-hush, not far 
rom the ground. Eggs greenish white, 


speckled with brown. 


The ORANGR-CROWNED WARBLER. This 
is one of the American Warblers, of which 
there are numerous species, but none of them 
much distinguished as vocalists. It is five 
inches long and seven in extent. The ge- 
neral plumage above is dull greenish olive, 
the rump and tail coverts being bright yel- 
lowish olive. The head is slightly crested, 
the feathers of the crest are orange at base, 
constituting a spot on the crown, visible onl 
when they are elevated, being tipped wit 
the common colour. The whole bird beneath 
is dull olive yellow ; the inferior tail-coverts 

ure yellow. The tail is even, the feathers 

{ng dark brown, edged with olive green on 
the outer, and with white on the inner web. 
The manners of the orange-crowned Warbler 
resemble those of the kindred epecies, Hough, 
as Wilson observes, they have a remarkablo 
habit of inflecting the tail. 

Among the Auatralian Warblers, we select 
one described by Mr. Gould, in his magni- 
ficent work, as the WAITE-FRONTED Ep- 
THSANURA (Lpthianura ae It is de- 
scribed as a most active and sprightly little 
bird, particularly the male. It gives a de- 
cided preference to spota of a aterile cha- 
racter, and is in the habit of frequently 
perching on the aummit of a etone, or on the 
extremity of a dead and leafless branch. It 
is rather shy in its disposition, and when 


: disturbed flies off with considerable rapidit 


a 


to a distance of two or three hundred yards 
before it alights again. The forehead, face, 
throat, and all the under surface of the male 
is pure white ; ocviput black ; chest crossed 
by a broad crescent of deep black, the pointe 
of which run up the sides of the neck, and 
join the black of the occiput; upper surface 
dark gray with a patch of dark brown in the 
centre of each feather ; wings dark brown ; 


‘ upper tail-covertsa black ; two centre tail- 


on the inner web at the 


feathers dark brown, the remainder dark 
brown, with a large oblong patch of white 
p: bill and feet 
black. 


WART-HOG. (See Puacocu2£rvs.] 


WASP. A name given to many Hyme- 
nopterous insects, but more properly ap- 
lied to the species of the genus Vespa. 
nder the article Vesrip.g we have de- 


‘ scribed the habits, &c. of the family of 


, Damely, Wasps and Hornets. 


| 
{ 
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Hymenopterous insects which compose it, 
We shall 
therefore in this place introduce the genus 
us, oF DIRT- DAUBERS, Which by acci- 

‘Wes omitted in ite proper place. These 
curious insecta belong to the Sphegide fa- 
mily. For the interesting particulars re- 
specting them the public are indebted to 
the pages of the Zoologist for 1444, the ful- 
lowing account having been communicated 
toit by P. H. Gosse, Esg.— “ One of the many 


things that atruck my attention on first going ! 
into the Southern United States, was, in | ccived the hole, and deposited her lump upon 
most of the farm-houscs, lumps of yellowish , 
mud stuck on the walls and rafters, and | her the same trick several times, at all of 
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Rarticulany the large projecting chimneys. | 
me of these were of irregular shape, nearly | 
as large as one’s fist, and others were cy- | 
lindrical, as thick as one’s thumb, and three | 
or four inches iong. The little boys (and . 
boys in the back-woods know a good deal | 
about natural history) informed me that 
these were the nests of the Dirt-daubers : and 
on taking down one of the shapeless lumps, | 
which had been fixed right over my bed, and 
carefully opening it, I found within, many 
long-oval cells fined with a thin coat of 
brittle shelly substance. These were ar- 
ranged side by side, in two rows: each con- 
tained the slough of s perfected insect. In 
amuch smaller nest I found but one cell, 
and no exuvie, but six spiders, all dried. | 
The long thimble-like nests were divided 
into cells, in a single series, by transverse | 
partitions of mud. 





The children soon | 
showed me the insects to which the nesta 
belonged, although, as the season was spring, , 
they were not then building. By and by, | 
in the summer, I cultivated an acquaintance 
with these funny little architects, and had ' 
opportunities of watching the whole process 
of building ; and thus of setting at rest, to 
my own satisfaction, the disputed point of 
ownership to these nests, which some ento- 
mologists have attributed to Eumenes, sup- 
posing the Pelopzus to be parasitical. The 
following observations will show that some- 
times, at least, the latter buiids. I tran- 
ecribe now from my hee 

* June 30.—I watched with much interest 
the proceedings of a Dauber, in building her 
mud cells: it is a pretty species, Pelupeus 
flavipes. She has chosen the ceiling of a 
cupboard in my sitting-room, where, pre- 
viously to my observing her, she had made 
one cell, and half another parallel to it; 
the former was closed, the latter had got its 
contents of spiders and only wanted closing. 
Such was the statu quo. I had not seen the 
Dauber go in fur some time, go that when she 
did go in, I watched her from her recom- 
mencement. She came empty, and having 
for some moments peeped in, and examined 
the contents to see that all was right, she 
suddenly flew out at the door (which as 
well as the window was almost constant! 
open), and returned in about a minute with 
a lump of soft wet mud in her jaws, about 
twice as large as her head. Where she got 
it in so short a time, I don't know; it was 
perfectly kneaded, and free from all lumps, 
or grit, and was worked, when laid on, as 
freely asbutter. I suapect that it was formed 
of dry dust, on which she had poured a drop 
of fluid from her mouth. She laid the sub- 
stance on the open end of the unfinished 
cell, and spread it about with her jaws very 
expeditiously and skilfully, till the orifice 
was quite closed up. She then flew off, and 
returned with a similar load, which she ap- 
plied upon the last to make it thicker. When 
she was gone the third time, to observe her 
behaviour, I thrust the head of a pin through 
the newly laid mortar, opening a hole iuto 
the cell. On her return, she at once per- 


it, spreading it about as befure. I played 
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which her proceedings were the same, save 
that at length she seemed to become very 
angry, and endeavoured to catch the house- 
flies that were fying and srawine near. I 
have no doubt that she suspec them of 
having a hand in it. At all events, she 
jumped at them very mappishly whenever 
they came near, and sometimes even with 
l the load in her mouth, but I did not see that 
she caught one. Once too, a large Ichneu- 
mon was lurking about, at whom she flercely 
i; fiew, and I think they had a short struggle. 
| At times she would Hnger at a little dis- 
' tance after depositing her load, apparently 
. hoping to catch the insidions housebreaker, 
i; ‘in the manner,’ as lawyers say. 
: “ At length I broke off a large piece from 
' the side and bottom, exposing the spiders to 
: view; this, however, she speedily built up 
‘ as before, at two or three loads, adding to 
! the standing part all round the hole, and 
! not at one aide only. After this I did not 
put her industry to the task any more, but 
| suffered her to finish her work, which she 
did by adding another layer or two to the 
end. I, however, made a hole in the first 
‘ cell, which was quite hard and dry, to eee 
i if she would observe it, which she did at 
} Once, and clapped her load of mortar on it. 
| I noticed, that while working, though the 
: Wings were closed acumen ee kept up 
' aahrill buzz, like that of a when held 
‘in the fingers: her antenns, which were 
_ usually carried nearly straight, were, during 
{ the plastering, curled up, and continually 
’ vibrating, and moving on the surface of the 
| work, evidently trying it by touch, which I 
| 









could not see without rejecting the theory 
that calle the entennez ‘ears.’ In secking 
| her materials, she was gone never more, often 
leas, than a minute, and always brought a 
similar lump in appearance, which was in- 
variably carried in the jaws, without any 
aid from the feet. 
| « July 1.—The Dauber built another cell 
| to-day, on the other side of the first, which 
, is now therefore in the middle. I again 
: pestered her, by sticking a emall tin tack in 
, the newly Isid mud, just where she would 
; have to deposit the next load. When she 
| came she a el quite ‘bothered ;" she 
| ran backw. and forward, and round and 
j round, over the cells for some time, with the 
mud in her jaws, as if at a loss what to do 
ju so novel an exigency. It was a different 
case from the former ; a hole could be stop 
up, but here was an intruding substance just 
where she wanted to deposit; should she 
lay it on, the incumbrance would be more 
firmly imbedded ; should she place it else- 
where, it would be wasted, not being needed, 
or perhaps be positively injurious; should 
abe attempt to remove the evil, her mouth 
was occupied, and she was unwilling to lose 
her burden. At len however, as the least 
of the evils, she se the tack with her 
aws and drew it out, dropping her mud in 
he effort. When away the next time, I 
bundled Pra worsted thread, and pressed it 
on the work, which presented « still 
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rnore serious obstacle, as she could seize only 
a smnall part of it which would yield without 
coming sway ; however, by t g hold of 
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several parte successively, and tugging at 
them a long time, and by walking round and 
round with it in her mouth, she at length 
got it out. These instances of sagacity and 
recvcrance greatly pleased me, After lay- 

ng on e load, she alwayscleanse her antenns 

with her fore-feet, and her feet with her 
jaws: on arriving she never alights at the 
nest, but always on the inside of the cup- 
board-front, and crawls along the ceiling to 


it. 

« Aug.6.—I pulled down the nest of the 
faa eltdead auber, to which other cells 

ad been added in succession after the last 
record. On examining them now, I find 
three perfected insects have made their exit, 
one has died in making ita way out, two are 
in pupa, one black and near pertectian) the 
other white and nearly turned, and two are 
in larva, one large, the other very small, 
making eight originally in the nest. Many 
of the epiders remained uncaten, most of 
them were handsomely studded with scarlet 
spots on a black ground. It was in looking 
at these pups that I first was aware how a 
atmeulty of no ordinary magnitude was got 
over. Hfow do insects, whose abdomen ie 
peduncled, draw it out of the pupa skin, 
seeing the peduncle is so slender ? should 
have guessed that the skin would be rup- 
tured, but it is not #0. These Daubers have 
a very long and slender peduncle, but the 
skin of the pupa, close in every other part, 
is as wide around the peduncle as around 
the abdomen, stretching across from the 
thorax to the summit of the abdomen, like 
a loose garment. What a beautiful example 
of Divine foresight in creation |" 


WATER-HEN. [See GaLuixvre.) 
WATER-OUZEL. [See Ouzet.} 
WATER-SNAKE. [See Hrprornis.] 
WATTLE-BIRD. (See TALEGALLA.] 


WAVE [MOTHS}. <A name given by 
collectors to different species of Moths, of the 
genera Ptychopuda, Emmelesia, Cabera, &c. 


WAXWING. (Bombyci/la.) We learn 
from Bonaparte’s supplement to Wilson's 
entertaining *‘ American Ornitholgy,’ that 
the Waxwings, “ having no other represen- 
tative in Europe or North America are easily 
recognized by their short turgid bill, trigonal 
at base, somewhat compressed and curved at 
tip, where both mandibles are strongly 
notched ; their short feet, and rather long 
subacute Ns But their most curious 
trait consists in the small, flat, oblong ap- 
pendages, resembling in colour and sub- 
stance red nbs dle found at the tips of 
the secondarics In the adult. These ap- 
pendages are mercly the coloured corneous 
prolongation of the shafts beyond the webs 
of the feathers.” * The Waxwings,” he 
adds, “live in numerous flocks, keeping by 
pairs only in the breeding season ; and so 
social is their dleposition, that, as soon as 
the young are ably to fly, they collect in 
large bands from the whole neighbourhvuod. 
They perform extensive journeys, and are 

at and irregular wanderers. Far from 
ng shy, they are simple and casily tamed, 





_ better reason. 


spent the winter there, all departing in 
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jut generally soon die in confinement. Their 
food consists chiefly of juicy fruits, on which 
they fatten, but to the great detriment of the 
orchard, where they commit extensive ra- 
vages. When fruits are scarce they seize upon 
insects, ca’ g them dexterously in the 
samc manner as thelr distant relatives the 
fly-catchers. No name could be more in- 
appropriste for these birds than that of 
chatterers, as there are few less noisy, and 
they might even be called mute with much 
They build in trees, and lay 
twice in a year, about five eggs." 


The Bonemtaw Waxwinc. (Bombycilla 
garrula.) “Whence,” exclaims C. Bonaparte, 
* does the Bohemian Waxwing come at the 
long and irregular periods of its migrations ? 
Whither does it retire to pass its existence 
and give birth to its progeny ? These are 
circumstances involved In darkness, and 
which it has not been pres to any naturalist 
to ascertain. It has been stated, and with 
much appearance of probability, that these 
birds retire during summer within the arctic 
circle : but the fact is otherwise, naturalists 
who have explored these regions asserting 
that they are rarer and more accidental there 
than in temperate climates. It seems pro- 
bable that their chief place of abode is in 
the oriental parts of the old continent, and, 
if we may hazard an opinion, we should not 
be surprised if the extensive and elevated 
table land of Central Asia was found to be 
their principal rendezvous, whence, like the 
Tartars in former times, they make their 
irregular excursions.” 

It seems that in Northern Russia, and the 
extreme north of Norway, they are seen in 
great numbers every winter ; and, notwith- 
standing they at times invade peculiar dis- 
tricts in vast numbers, so remarkable was 
their appearance in former times considered, 
that they have alarmed whole regions, and 
been looked upon es the precursors of war, 
pestilence, and other publiccslamities. “In 
1552, Gesner informs us, they appeared along 
the Rhine, near Mentz in Germany, in such 
numbers as to obscure the sun. They have, 
however, of late years, in Italy and Germany, 
and in Franco especially, at all times, been 
extremely rare, being seen only in small 
companies or singly, appesring as if the 
had strayed from their way. In England, 
the Bohemian Waxwing has always been 
a rare visitant, coming only at long and un- 
certain intervals. In the winter of 1810 large 
flocks were dispersed through various parts 
of that kingdom, from which period we do 
not find it recorded by English writers till 
the month of February, 1822, when a few 
came under Mr. Selby’s inspection, and 
several were again observed during the se- 
vere storm in the winter of 1823. pon the 
Continent, its returns are subject to similar 
uncertainty. In M. Necker's lh interesti 
memoir lately published on the Birds o 
Geneva, we read, that from the beginning of 
this century only two considerable flights 
have been observed in that canton, one in 
Jan , 1807, and the other in January. 
1814, when they were very numerous, and 
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March. In 1807 they were dispersed over a 
great portion of western Europe, and were 
seen near Edinburgh in the first days of that 
year. 





WEASELS. A genus of digiti e Car- 
nivora, belonging to the Mustelide family, 
many of which are described in this volume 


under their severa] well-known names, as 
MARTEN, ERMINE, &c. We shall therefore 
now only give the Common Weasen (Mus- 
tela vulgaris), a species which inhabits many 
countries of Europe, and, in much greater 
abundance, North America. In Mr. Bell’s 
excellent work on the British Quadrupeds, 
he makes the following accurate remarks on 
the resemblance that exists between the 
Weasel and the Stoat : “ The Stoat is brown 
above, dirty white beneath ; the tail always 
black at the tip, longer and more bushy than 
that of the Weasel, and the former animal 
is twice as large as its elegant little congener. 
The Weasel, on the other hand, is red above, 
pure white beneath; the tail red and uni- 
form. Their habits also, though generally 
similar, are, in many of their details, con- 
siderably distinct, and we are fully borne 
out by observation in saying that the ac- 
cusations against the Weasel, of the mischief 
which he is said to perpetrate in the farm- 
yard and the hen-roost, as well as amongst 
game of every description —on hares and 
rabbits, no less than on the feathered tribes 
—are principally due to the Stoat. It is 
not meant to be asserted that the Weasel 
will not, when driven by hunger, boldly 
attack the stock of the poultry-yard, or oc- 
casionally make free with a young rabbit or 
a sleeping parirage ; but that ite usual prey 
is of a much more ignoble character is proved 
by daily observation. Mice of every descrip- 
tion, the field and the water-vole, rats, moles, 
and small birds, are their ordinary food ; 


and from the report of unprejudiced oh- 
servers, it would appear that this pretty ani- 
mal ought rather to be fostered as a destroyer 
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COMLON WEASEL.—(MUS1¥LA VO! GARIS.) 


of vermin, than extirpated as a noxious de- 
predator. Above all, it should not be mo- 
lested in barns, ricks, or granaries, in which 
situations it is of great service in destroying 
the colonies of mice which infest them. 
Those only who have witnessed the multi- 
tudinous numbers in which these little pests 
are found, in wheat-ricks especially, and 
have seen the manner in which the interior 
is aometimes drilled, as it were, in every di- 
rection by their runs, can at all appreciate 
the amount of their depredations ; and surely 
the occasional abduction of a chicken or a 
duckling, supposing it to be much more fre- 
quently chargeable against the Weasel than | 
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it really is, would be but a trifling set-off | Whether the supposed venomous quality of 

against the benefit produced by the destruc- | the sharp spines is justly founded, or not, ts 

tion of those awarme of little thieves.” difficult to determine, but it appears that the 

The Weasel's courage in defending itself | wounds inflicted by these offensive weapona 

when attacked by birds of prey. ie universally | usually exhibit apmptoms of great inflam- 
n 


admitted ; nor is It deficient in fierce opposi- | mation and pain. The back isreddish-gray ; 
tion to dogs and even men, when its nest is | lower part of the sides and belly silvery 
invaded by either. The nest is constructed | white, membrane of the first dorsal fin black ; 
of dry leaves and herbage, and is generally | caudal fin tipped with black, the other fins 
Ne fs pone snug eoelty hoot a ary aiion, pale brown. 

the hollow of a tree, &c. It produces fouror | wrépyyy, The name applied to Coleop- 
five young ata Mirth, and generally bas two | goons insects of the family Curculionima. 
or three litters in the year. The Corn-wErEvi. (Calandra granaria) in 


WEAVER. (Ploceus.) The Weavers, of | ite larva state is exceedingly destructive to 
which there are several species, belong to the | grain; the female perfect insect lays a single 
Fringillidee, have a conical beak, more or | 88 in each grain, which when hatched turns 
leas stout at ite base, and the upper mandi- | intoa grub which eats away the interior of the 

| ble slightly bulging. These birds are found | grain and perfectly destroys it: in granaries 
| in both continents, and the greater number the perfect insect may be destroyed by sort- 
| of those of the eastern hemisphere are re- ing the grain into conical heaps, when the 
| markably skilful nest-builders, in which | beetles cluster at the top and may be taken 
| they interweave blades of graas, from which | away in great quantities. (See BALANINUS.) | 
| generally build their neste independently | tic Mammalia, characterized by having fin- 
| of each other, as the Philippine Weaver- | like anterior extremities, and the posterior 
| bird, whose spherical pensile nest is entered | extremities having their place supplied by a 
| by a vertical canal, which communicates | large horizonal caudal fin or tail, and the 
: the eggs are deposited ; but some of them | animal without any outward appearance of 
j build a vast number of contiguous nests, |} neck. In this order are comprised the 
, which form a single mass divided into nu- | jargest animated forms in existence. Their 
, Merous compartments. abode is in the sea or the great rivers, and 
c 


H ; they resemble the /Y¥shes so closely in external 
| WEEVER. (Zrachinus.) There are two appearance, that they are not only so re- 


. Acanthoptervgious fishes of this nare, not 
Serenines an British Seas: the Gueat | 8arded by the vulgar, but even many of the 
and the Lxssex Waeven, but the last- earlier zoologists considered them as belong- 
mentioned is the one most frequently met | 1g to that class. He ’ a rbd Labraping gh 
with on different parts of our coast. It is when the capture of Whales is spoken of in 
seldom more than five or six inches long ; | the public papers, we read that one ship has 
_ the Great Wrever or Stixo Bett is, how- ak neuter wll ni danagl atike leg ele 
a Y ) e ° ® 
; ever, double that length. Their most dis indeed, In his description of the Cetacea, 
saye, “The outward form of the cetaccoua 
animals, organized as they are for a perma- 
nent residence in the ocean, resembles so | 
nearly that of the fishes, that the ancients 
were wont to arrange them together. Kay 
himself was not prepared to separate them | 
from the fishes; and even the example of 
the great ated who ph es aeons a 
rectness and judgment placed them in their 
COMMON WERVER.—{TRACHINOS DRACO.) | te position, was not sufficient to counter- 
pa ape i: We apne is the power they | balance the prejudices of Pennant, whose 
’ have of inflicting wounds by means of their ; knowledge of the true aneipes of zoologi- 
) spinous fins; and fishermen almost inva- | cal science was too limited to enable him to 
‘ riably cut off the first dorsal fin, and both | look beneath the surface. Hence he follows 
: opercular spines. before they bring them on ' Ray, and cunsiders the Cetacea as forming a 
ishore. The Lesser Wexven or Stinu-risu | division of the class of fishes ; and this nut- — 
[: is much quicker in its motions, and is even withstanding he was well aware that the 
} more difficult to handle with security, than i bring forth their young alive, and nouris 
j the larger species. “In its habits,” Mr. Yar- ‘them by means of mammary organs, simi- . 
reli tells us, * it is actve and subtle, cepa | Jarly constructed to those of the whole class 
itself in the loose soil at the bottom of the . of mammalia. This fact, however, being 
water, the head only being exposed ; it thus , established, it becomes a matter of grent in- 
waits for ite prey — aquatic insecta, or minute { terest to ascertain what relation the other 
crustaceous animals, which the per ipe organs of the body bear to the corresponding 
position of its mouth enables it to seize with | ones in the other gruups of this class, and by 
certainty. If trod upon or only touched | what modifications of structure they are 
while thus on the watch, it strikes with force | rendered subservient to a mode of life so dif- 
either upwards or sideways; and Pennant ; ferent from that of the more typical forms. 
states, that he had seen it direct its blows | These huge beings, then, have ali the essen- 
| with as much judgment asa fighting-cock.”’ | tial characters of mammiferous animals: 
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circulation; they breathe the atmosphere 
by means of true lungs ; and their reproduc- 
tion and the nourishment of their offspring 
associate them with the true mammiferous 


ty is 

fir. Bell then proceeds to say, that “the 
general form of the Cetacea is similar to that 
of fishes, in the horizontal elongation of the 
body, the rounded and smooth surface, the 
gradual attenuation of the extremities of 
the trunk, and the development of fins and 
especially of the tail as means of progres- 
sion. The arrangement of the bones com- 

ing the anterior limb“is one of the most 
mportant and curious parts of this subject. 
The whole of the fin consists of exactly the 
same elements as those which compose the 
arm and hand of man; but so concealed 
underneath the thick skin which envelopes 
it, that not a trace of these bones is to be scen 
externally. In this respect an intermediate 
structure is exhibited by the anterior extre- 
mities in the Seals.” 

“The posterior extremity is, in the whole 
order, either absolutely wanting, or merely 
rudimentary. In the latter case, its only 
vestige consists of certain small bones, the 

. imperfect representative of a pelvis, sus- 
pended, as it were, in the flesh, and having 
‘no connexion with the spinal column. In 
this respect a striking difference is observed 
between these animals and the Seals: in the 
latter, the posterior cxtremities are carried 
backwards, and perfurm the office of a true 
caudal fin; but in the Whales, this most im- 
portant organ of progression consists of an 
| extremely broad and powerful horizontal 
disc, varying in figure in the different gencra, 
but in all constituting the principal instru- 
ment of locomotion. This extraordinary 
‘ organ is not placed vertically as in fishes, 
but horizontally ; and the admirable adapt- 
ation of such a peculiarity in its position to 
the requirements of the animal forme a fresh 
and beautiful illustration of the perfection 
of Creative Wisdom. The fishes, respiring 
only the air contained in the dense medium 
in which they live, do not require any access 
to the atmosphere; and their progression 
therefore is principally confined to the same 
place : but the Whales, breathing the atmo- 
sphere, are necessitated to come to the surface 
for each respiration. and hence require an 
oar of inconceivable power, the position of 
which applies its impulse in a vertical di- 
rection, a0 as to impel their ponderous bodies 
from the lowest depths of the ocean to the 
surface, every time the lungs require to be 
replenished with fresh air. The greatest 
rapidity of motion is produced by alternate 
strokes of the tail against the water, upwards 
abd downwards; but their more ordinary 
progression is effected by an oblique lateral 
aud downward impulse, first on one side and 
ther on the other, as a boat is impelled for- 
wards by a single oar in the act of sculling. 
The extent of the tail in some of the larger 
species is enormous ; its enperficies being no 
less than about a hundred square feet, and 
= breadth considerably upwards of twenty 
eet. 
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they have warm blood, a complete double | important part of their physiology. It ap- 
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pears that often, when the blow-holes are 
ar out of the water, a jet of water of con- 
siderable size is thrown up with great force 
and to a considerable height ;— a circum- 
stance which can only be accounted for by 
supposing that the water taken into the 
mouth, end carried back into the pharynx, 
s then regurgitated by the blow-holes. 
“Let us suppose,” says Cuvier, “the Cetacea 
to have taken into its mouth some water 
which it wishes to eject. It moves its tongue 
and jaws as if it were about to swallow it; 
but, closing the pharynx, it forces the water 
to mount into the nasal passages, where its 
progress is accelerated by annular muscular 

bres, until it raises the valve (between the 
nasal passage and two pouches or reservoirs) 
and distends the membranous pouches above. 
The water once received into these pouches 
can be retained there until the animal wishes 
to spout. For that purpose it closes the valve 
to prevent the descent of the water again 
into the nasal passages below; and forcibly 
compresses the pouches by means of the 
fleshy expansions which cover them: thus 
compelled to escape by the narrow crescentic 
aperture or blow-hole, it is projected to a 
height corresponding with the force of the 


pressure. 

With the unflinching firmness of a master 
mind, relying upon philosophical principles, 
and not yielding to popular prejudice by 
calling that a fish which he knew to be a 
mammiferous animal, Linnewus separated 
these cetaceans from the fishes, and associated 
them with the mammalia, on account of 
their warm bilocular heart, their lungs, their 
soucreee 


movable eyelids, their viviparous 
ey suckle 


the teats by means of which t. 


anatomy which he, Cuvier, and all succeed- 
ing naturalists of note, allow to sufficiently 
distinguish them. 

The Cetaccans are divided by Cuvier into 
two great tribes or families, one of which he 
terms Herbivorous Cetacea; the other, Or- 
dinary Cetacea. And M. F. Cuvier thus ar- 
ranges the order: Tribe 1. PuyTorHaGa. 
These are characterized by having teeth of 
different kinds; the molars with flattened 
crowns, corresponding to the vegetable na- 
ture of their food. amme two, pectoral. 
Lips provided with stiff bristles. aternal 
nostrils two, situated at the extremity or 
upper part of the rostrum, which is obtuse. 
Genera: Manatus, Cuv.; HHalicore, Cuv. ; 
Rytina, Ti. Tribe 2. Zoornaca. Teeth of 
one kind or wanting, not adapted for masti- 
cation. Mammce two, pudendal. External 
nostrils double or single, situated on the top 
of the head. And he further divides them 
into—1. Those which have the head of mo- 
derate size: family Delphinide ; charac- 
terized by having teeth in both jaws, all of 
simple structure, and, generally, conical 
form: and—2. Those with the head of im- 
modcrate size, equalling one-third the length 
of the dbudy; forming two families, 1. Cuto- 
dontida ; with numerous conical teeth in the 
lower jaw, and blow-holes confluent. 2. Ba- 
7enidee ; which have no tecth, but their place 


The respiration of these animals is another | supplied by the plates of baleen or whale- 
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their young, and the other details of their ; 
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bone attached to the upper jaw : blow-holes 
distinct. 


The following simple and natural arrange: 
ment is vd Mr. J. E. Gray. He describes 
Whales (Cete) as the third order of Mam- 
malia, stating that they are peouliar for their 
fish-shaped, nearly bald body; that their 
hinder limbs are united, forming an_hori- 
zontal tall; and that they have simply co- 
nical rootiess teeth or whalebone in the Jaws. 
— The family of the Whales (Balenide), he 
observes, have a very lg ge at least 
one-third the length of the body, as the tribe 
of Whales (8alenina), which have whale- 
bones in the jane, and the Catodons or a 
_ seterina, which have simple conical tee 
: as the Spermaceti Whale (Catodonta) and 
Cachalot (Payseter).— The family of Por- 
poises (Delphinidcr), which have a moderate 
or smali head and an elongated or amooth 
body, as the Dolphins (Delphinus), which 


nee ee, 


have conical jaws and teeth, the Porpoiees 
(Phoccena), which have a shorter head and 
compressed teeth, the Hy, . which 


only have a few teeth, —all these, Mr. Gray 
observes, have tapering front limbe, while the 
Suauk ( Platanisia) has triangular truncated 
limbs, an elongated beak with compressed 
teeth, and the bones of the skull bent over 
_ the forehead, so as to form an arched cavity. 
‘ —In the other families, Mr. Gray remarks, 
_ the skin_is more or less horny, and the lips 
, always furnished with rigid whiskers ; the 
teeth are flat-topped. The Manatees (Ha- 
: natide) have eight grinders in each jaw, and 
, the tail rounded at the end. The Dugonga 
(Halicoride) have only three or five grinders 
in each jew, and the end of the tail truncated 
or two-iobed. 


The Comyvox, Tree, or GREENLAYD 
Wuaatce (Balena Mysticetus), is principally 
| Inet with in the northern arctic circle, but 
' jt is also to be found, in considerabie num- 

bers, in many other parts of the world. Al- 
‘ though not the largest of the tribe, it is, on 
many accounts, the most valuable in a com- 
mercial point of view, being, like several 
other genera and species, pursued by man 



























ducts. Its size is usually, io length, about 
sixty feet; ite teat circumference from 
thirty to forty feet. The body is bulky for- 
warts, largest about the middle, and tapers 
rather suddenly towards the tail. The head 












OOMMOM OR WHALE-BONE WHALE. 
(BaLEMa MYSTICETUB,) 






is very t . narrow above ; very broad, fiat, 
and rounded beneath ; {t occupies about 
one-third of the entire length, being about 
, sixteen or twenty feet long, and ten or twelve 
, broad: the lips are five or siz feet high; aad 


eters 
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for the sake of oil and other valuable pro- ‘ 








the upper jaw bends down at the extremity 
to close the cavity of the mouth. There are 
no teeth: the lamingw of whalebone which 
All the cavity of the mouth are ranged in 
two series, consisting of about three hundred 
in each: the eyes are remarkably small; 
the external opening of the cars scarcely 
perceptible ; the pectoral fins are of mode- 
rate size, and placed about two feet behind 
the angle of the lips. The tail is of great 
breadth, semi-lunate on its anterior margin 
deeply divided in the middle ; the posterior 
outline sinuous, and the termination of the 
lobes pointed : the anterior and middle parts 
of the body nearly Sy unaricat the posterior 
pert rhomboid, the highest ridge or angle 
ing upwards. General colour blackish 
a@ray; anterior of the lower jaw, 
an bong of the throat and belly, white. 
“ The family of the Balenide,” says Mr. 
Bell, “ consisting, as there is now reason to 
: believe, but of two known generic forms, are 
' distinguished by the following generic cha- 
racters :— Rivalling the Physeters in their 
huge general dimensions, the head is propor- 
tionally much smaller, and the whole form 
‘ levs clumsy. They have no teeth in either 
| jaw; but the upper, which is extremely 
| Narrow, is furnished with numerous horny 
laminw,—the whalebone of commerce, — 
Sergmers J perpendicularly from the palate, 
and varying in proportional breadth and 
length in the different species. ... The 


























SKULL OF WBRALE, WITH TEE BALEEN, 


. whalebone, or baleen, as it has been aalled, 
: consists of numerous paralle! lamins, each 
of which is formed of a central coarse fibrous ! 
_ layer lying between two which are compact ; 
: and externally polished. The external part | 
| does not cover the internal to its extreme , 
' edge ; the latter appears therefore beyond | 
the former, and terminates in a loose fringed ; 
or fibrousextremity. The base of each plate 
of baleen has a conical cavity, covering a 
ulp which corresponds with it, and which 
embedded within the substance of the gum 
or buccal membrane which covers the palate 
and upper aw. The outer compact layers 
of each een plate, which have been de- 
ecribed, are continuous with a white horny 
layer of the gum, which passes on to the 
surface of cach plate ; and the pulp appears 
therefore to be the secreting organ of the 
internal coarse structure only. The fila- 
ments of the fringe are very numerous, and 
fill up the cavity of the mouth sufficiently to 


form a most complete and efficient strainer ; 


and asthe swallow is extremely small, not 
being large enough to admit even the smalier 
fish, and the food of these Whales being cou- 
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sequently restricted to very small animals, 
such a structure is necessary in order to re- 
tain the whole of those which are taken into 
the mouth. The manner in which the food 
fis taken, then, is as follows :— The whole of 
the seas of the Arctic regions, no lees than 
those of the more southern climates, abound 
in innumerable shoal of molluscous, radiate, 
and crustaceous animals, which swarm in 
such hosts as often to colour the surface of 
the sea. Whena Whale, therefore, is taking 
its fuod, the immense mouth being Spence 
a large number are as it were shovelled up 
by the great expanse of the lower jaw, and 
as the mouth is closed the water is regurgi- 
tated, and the numerous captives are re- 
tained by the apparatus just described. When 
the number of Whales which are found in 
the Northern Seas and the immense bulk of 
each individual are considered, imagination 
iteelf must fail to appreciate the countless 
myriads of small beings which are consumed 
for the nourishment of these stupendous 
bodies.”” (See Cri0.) 

But although this baleen, or whalebone, 
which the Greenland Whale yields in such 
large quantities, is a product of such value 
aa to render it an object of eager pursuit to 
those engaged in the Whale: Fishery, the 
principal reward arising from the perilous 
employment is to be found in the large quan- 
tities of oi] which are obtained from its thick 
cutaneous layer of fat, or blubber, as it is 
usually termed. A Whale sixty feet in 
length will frequently yield more than 
twenty tons of pure oil, and some of the 
pieces of balcen are twelve feet long. It is 
fur these prizes that men willingly expose 
themselves to the rigours of an Arctic winter, 
the chance of falling victims to the united 
effects of cold rand hunger, or shipwreck in 
its most horrid form, occasioned by the irre- 
sistible crush of icebergs. And should the 
. hardy mariner escape from dangers such as 
. these, the harpooner not unfrequently pe- 
' Fishes from the upsetting of the boat owing 

to the violent plunges which the wounded 

animal makes in the water, or the whirlpool 
produced by his rapidly rushing down into 
| the deep. 

Who can read the following passage, which 
we extract from the able author before 
quoted, without a feeling of remorse and 
shame ? * The female of this species, like 
most others of the Cetacca, is extremely at- 
tached to her young, and often rushes into 
the most imminent danger, and even upon 
certain death, to rescue or defend it. The 
whalers take advantage of this affectionate 
attachment, and strike with the harpoon the 

, young Whale, quite sure that the mother 
| will before long approach for the purpose of 
. saving her offspring, but too frequently, in 
. fact, to perish with it!" The Whale has 
‘ usually but one young one, and brings forth 
, in the vend spring ; at birth it is about ten 
i or twelve feet long. 
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back. Itis about a hundred feet long, and 
from thirty to thirty-five feet in circum- 
ference ; but In proportion to its size, and the 
difficulty of killing it, ite value in oil and 
whalebone is far less considerable than that 
of the preceding ; and on that account it is 
not sought after by whalers, and not always 
attacked when met with. It is less quiet 
and tranquil in its general movements than 
the Common Whale, seldom lying motionless 
on the surface of the water whilst blowing, 
but making way at the rate of about five 
miles an hour. When struck, the velocity 
of its descent is such as very frequently to 
break the line, of which the Rev. Dr. Scores 
mentions several instances. The food of th 
enormous animal consists not only of the 
molluaca, and smaller crustacea whith con- 
stitute the aliment of the Salena, but also 
of fish of considerable size. One of this spe- 
cles was some years since towed into the 
harbour of Ostend ; and its magnificent ske- 
leton, ninety-five feet in length, was ex- 
hibited at Charing-cross (near the King's 
Mews, the present site of Tratalgar-square). 
When taken, this specimen of the Whale 
weighed 249 tons; and 4000 gallons of oil 
were extracted from the blubber. 


The Broan-xosep WHALE (Balena mus- 
culus) in many respecta much resembles the 
preceding, except in ite never go 80 
gigantic a size: its length being from fifty 
to eighty feet. 


The smallest of the Whales is called the 
Beakep WHALE (Baleena rostrata); ite 
length being about twenty-five feet. , 


The Srerm Wuaxe, or SPERMACETI 
WHALE (Physeter pincroceeaiss) now de- 
mands uur attention. Mr. T. Beale, surgeon, 
to whom weare indebted for a circumstantial 
account of the natural history of this species, 
saya:— “In length it comes next to the 
Balena Physalis, and in bulk, probably, ge- 
nerally exceeds it, and in commercial value, 
perhaps, equals the Balena Mysticetus ; for 
although it does not possess the valuable 
whalebone of this animal, it furnishes us 
with the beautiful substance spercameti, and 
ig rich in abundance of the finest oil: it is 
also the source ot the perfume termed am- 
bergris : its length is about eighty feet ; cir- 
cumference abvut thirty or thirty-five.” 































































@PERMACEr! WHALER. 
(PBYSETEN MaCROCEPHALTS.) 


No longer ago than in the year 1835 Mr. 
Beale thus writes :—~‘ On returning to Eng- 
land, after completing an engagement which 
occupied upwards of two years, in the South 
Sea Whale Fishery, I was surprised to find, 
that, when the knowledge of every useful 
and interesting subject is so widely diffused, 







This Whale, which is probably the longest : so little should be generally known of the 
of the animal ervation, A so named from its | natural history of almost the largest inha- 
having « prominent ridge, or spine, on its; bitant of our planet, the great Sperm Whale ; 
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beyond the lower jaw, fs a thick mass of 
elastic substance, called the ‘junk,’ it is 


in fact, till the appearance of Mr. Huggins’ 
admirable print [published by that zentle- 
man about six months before) few, with the 
near cei of those immediately en in 
the fishery, had the most distant idea even 
of its external form. Of its manners and 
habits, people in general seem to know as 
little as if the capture of this valuable ani- 
| mal had never given employment to British 

; capital, or encouragement to the daring cou- 

; rage of our hardy seamen. The very term 

| whale fishery seems associated with the coast 

| Of Greenland, or ice-bound Suitabergen, and 
| the atern magnificence of Arctic scenery ; few 
| connect the pursuit of thie‘ sea beast’ with 

' the smiling latitudes of the South Pacificand 

‘ the Coral Islands of the Torrid Zone; and 

' fewer still have any more distinct conception 

| of the object of this pursuit, than that it Is a 
whale producing the substance called sper- 

{ maceti, and the animal oil best adapted to 

j} the purpose of illumination. 

{ “ The head of the Sperm Whale presents, 

} in front, a very thick blunt extremity, called 

| the snout, or nove, and constitutes about one- 

| third of the whole len, of the animal; at 

| its junction with the vy, is a large pro- 

| tuberance on the back, called by whalers the 

i * bunch of the neck ;" immediately behind 

' this, or at what might be termed the shoulder, 

is the thickest part of the body, which from 

_ this point gradually tapers off to the tail, 

_ but it does not become much smaller for 
about another third of the whole length, 

‘when the ‘small,’ as it is called, or tail 

’ commences; and at this point also, on the 

' back, is a large prominence, of a pyramidal 
form, called the ‘hump,’ from which a series 
of smaller processes run half way down the 
*small,’ or tail, constituting what is called 
the ridge. The body then contracts so much 
as to become finally not thicker than the | 
body of a man, and terminates by becoming 
expanded on the sides into the ‘flukes,’ or 
tail, properly epeaking. The two ‘flukes’ 
constitute a Jarge triangular fin, resembling, 
in some respects, the tail of fishes, but dif- 
fering in being placed horizontally ; there 
je a slight notch, or depression, between the 
flukes posteriorly ; they are about 6 or 8 feet 
in length, and from 12 to 14 in breadth. 
The chest and belly are narrower than the 
broadest part of the back, and taper off evenly 
and beautifully towards the tail, giving what 
by sailors is termed a clear run: the depth 

‘of the head and body isin all parts, except 

. the tail, greater than the width. 

, In the right side of the nose and head is 
a large almost triangular-shaped cavity, 
called by whalers the ‘case,’ which is lined 
with a beautiful glistening membrane, and 
covered by a thick layer of muscular fibres, | 

_ and small tendons running in various direc- 
tions, and finally by the common integu- | 


Ce 


: 


‘ments. This cavity is for the purpose o 
secrcting and containing au oily fluid, which 
after death concretes into a granulated sub- 
stance of a yellowish culour, the sperinaceti. 
The size of the case inay be estimated, when 
' §t is stated that in a large whale it nut un- 
_ frequently contains upwards of a ton, or 
+ more than tep large barrels of spermaccti. 
' Beneath the case and nostril, aud projecting | 
L Bee sits ne a 







‘tion; and snore than this, a very slight effort 


formed of a dense cellular tissue, strength- 
ened by numerous strong tendinous fibres, 
and infiltrated with very fine sperm oil and 
spermaceti. The enormous mouth extends 
nearly the whole length of the head; both 
the jaws, but especially the lower, are in 
front contracted to a very narrow point; 
and, when the mouth is closed, the lower 
jew is received within a sort of cartilaginous 

p or projection of the upper one, but prin- 
cipally in front; for further back, at the 
sides and towards the angle of the mouth, 
both jawa are furnished with tolerably well 
developed li In the lower jaw are forty- 
two teeth of a formidable size and conical 
shape, but none in the upper, which instead 
peel depressions corresponding to, and 

or the reception of the crowns of those in 
the lower jaw. The tongue is small, and 
does not appear to possess the power of very 
extended motion. The throat {s cepacious 
enough to give passage to the body of a man, 
in this respect presenting a strong contrast 
with the contracted let of the Greenland 
Whale. The mouth is lined throughout 
with a pearly white membrane, which be- 
comes continuous at the lips, and borders 
with the common integuments. The cyes 
are amall in comparison with the size of the 
animal, and are furnished with eyclids, the 
lower of which is the more movable ; they 
are placed immediately above the angle of 
the mouth, at the widest part of the head. 
At a short distance behind the eyes, are the 
external openings of the ears, of size sufficient 
to admit a small quill, and unprovided with 
any external auricular appendage. Bechinda, 
and not far from the posterior termination 
of the mouth, are placed the swimming paws, 
or fins, which are analogous in formation to 
the anterior extremities of other animals, 
or the arms of Man: they are not used as 
instruments of progression, but probably in 
iving a direction to that motion, in ba- 
ancing the body, in sa 4 suddenly, and 
occasionally in supporting their young. 

“ A peculiarity of the Sperm Whale, which 
strikes at first sight every beholder, is the 
spperent) disproportionate aud unwieldy 
bulk of the head ; but this peculiarity, in- 
stead of being, as might be supposed, an 
impediment to the freedom of the animal's 
motions in his native element, is, in fact, 
on the contrary, in some respects very con- 
ducive to his lightness and agility, if such a 
term can with prupricty be applied tu such 
an enormous creature ; for a great part of | 
this bulk of the head is made up of a large ; 
thin membranous case, containing, during | 
life, a thin oil of much less specific gravity 
than water, below which again is the junk, 
which, although heavier than the spermaceti, 


f\ is still lighter than the element in which 
‘the whale moves; consequently the head, 
| taken as a whole, is lighter, specifically, than 





any other part of the body, and will always 
have a tendency to rise, at least, so far above 
the surface as to clevate the nostril, or ‘ blow 
hole,’ sufficiently for all purposes of respira- 





on the part of the fish would only be neccs- 






















































to raise the whole of the anterior flat 
surface of the nose out of the water; in case 
the animal should wish to increase its speed 
to the utmost, the narrow inferior surface 
which has been before stated, to bear some 
resemblance to the cutwater of a ship, and 
which would in fact answer the same pur- 
pose to the whale, would be the only part 
exposed to the pressure of the water in front, 
enabling him thus to pass with the greatest 
celerity and ease through the boundless 
tracks of his wide domain. It is in this shape 
of the head that the Sperm Whale differs in 
the most remarkable degree from the Green- 
land Whale, the shape of whose head more 
resembles that of the porpoise, and in it the 
nostril is situated much further back, ren- 
dering it seldom or never necessary for the 
nose to be elevated above the surface of the 
water, and when swimming even at the 
greate@t speed, the Greenland Whale keeps 
nearly the whole of the head under it, but 
as his head tapers off evenly in front, this 
circumstance does nut much impede his mo- 
tion, the rate of which is, however, never 
equal to that of a Sperm Whale. It seems, 
indeed, in point of fact, that this purpose of 
rendering the head of light specific gravity, 
fa the only use of this mass of oil and fat, 
although many have supposed, and not 
without some degree of probability, that the 
‘junk ’ oa ie et y may be serviceable in 
oO Maran’ the injurious effects of concussion, 
should the Whale happen to meet with any 
obstacle when in full career; this supposi- 
tion, however, would appear hardly tenable 
when we consider the Greenland Whale, 
although living among the rock-like icebergs 
of the Arctic Seas, has no such convenient 
provision, and with senses probably in all, 
and certain)y in one reepect, less acute than 
those of the Sperm Whale, on which account 
it would seem requisite for him to possess 
this defence rather than the Sperm Whale, 
whose habitation is, for the most part, in the 
smiling latitude of the Southern Seas. 

“ The several humps and ridges on the 
back of the Sperm Whale constitute another 
difference in their external] aspect; these 
prominences, however, are by no means pe- 
culiar only to the Sperm Whale, as they are 
Loseeered aleo by scveral other species of 

Yhules, as the Razor-back and Broad-nosed 
Whales, and some others ; and it would seem 
that the possession of these parts marks those 
Whales which are noted for their swiftness 
in flight, and their activity in endeavouring 
to defend themselves when attacked, which 
may be explained in this way, or it may be 
considered probable, that these prominences 
result from a greater development, in the 


the apine, called the spinal processes, and to 
which the muscles principally used in pro- 
gression and other motions are attached, as 
well as those muscles and ligaments which 
support the long and bulky head ; they con- 
sequently must indicate an increase in the 
size and strength of these muscles and liga- 
ments, &c., and on this account constitute a 
very remarkable difference between those 
Whales possessed of them, and those not so 
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furnished. This distinction is so great, that 
it induced Lacépede to diviae the genus Ba- 
lena into those with a hump and those with- 
out, employing the name Balwna for the 
latter, and styling the others Balsnoptera. 

“ The skin of the Sperm Whale, as of all 
other cetaceous animals, is without scales, 
smooth, but occasionally, in old whales, 
wrinkled, and frequently marked on the 
sides by linear impressions, appearing as if 
rubbed against some ular body. 
colour of the skin, over greater part of 
ites extent, is very dark—most so on the 
upper part of the head, the back, and on the 
flukes, in which situations it is in fact some- 
times black ; on the sides it gradually as- 
sumes a lighter tint, till on the breast it be- 
comes silvery gray. In different individuals 
there is, however, considerable variety of 
shade, and some are even piebald. Old 
‘Bulls,’ as full-grown males are called by 
whalers, have generally a portion of gray 
‘on the nose, immediately above the fore part 

of the upper jaw, and they are then said to 
be gray-headed. In young whales the skin 
is about three-eighths of an inch thick, but 
in old ones it is not more than one-eighth. 
Immediately beneath the ‘ black skin’ lies 
the blubber, or fat, which on the breast of a 
ye whale acquires the thickness of 14 
inches, and on most other parts of the body, 
it measures from 8 to 11. This covering is 
called, by South Sea whalers, the blanket ; 
it is of a light yellow colour, and when 
melted down furnishes the Sperm oil. The 
blubber serves two excellent purposes to the 
whale, in rendering it buoyant, and in fur- 
nishing it with a warm protection from the 
coldness of the surrounding element, in this 
last respect answering well to the name be- 
stowed upon it by the sailors.” 

The ingenious and intelligent author, from 
whose pamphlet we have made the pre- 
ceding extracts, gives an account of the 
Rise and Progress of the Fishery, and of the 
modea of pursuing, killing, and “cutting in” 
the Sperm Whale. To the Pamphlet iteelf, 
as well as to Mr. Beale's more elaborate 
history of this important Whale, therefore, 
we beg to refer such of our readers as would 
wish for a more detailed narrative. We 
shall conclude with one short extract more 
from Mr. Beale’s able “ Observations.” 

* In calm weather great difficulty is some- 
| times experienced in approaching the Whale 
; on account of the quickness of his sight and 

hearing. Under these circumstances the 
fishers have recourse to paddles instead of 
oars, and by this means can quietly get near 
enough to make use of the harpoon. When 
first struck, the Whale generally ‘sounds,’ 


situations where they are placed, of those | or descends perpendicularly to an amazing 
processes of the vertebrae or bones composing | depth, taking out perhaps the lines belonging 


to the four buats, 800 fathoms! afterwards, 


| when weakened by loss of blood and fatigue, 


he becomes unable to ‘sound,’ but passes 
after him 


rapidly along the surface, towi 
If he does not 


perhaps three or four boats. 


j turn, the people in the boats draw in the 
: line by 

| and thus easily come up with him, even when 
| going with great velocity ; he is then easily 
\ le 


which they are attached tothe Whale, 


need, and soon killed.” 


| 
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Mr. Gray has lately Baro an elabo- 
rate monograph of the Whales in one of the 
arts of the Zoology of I. M. 8S. Erebus and 
rror, and to this highly scientific memoir 
we must refer our readers. The works of 
Scoresby and Beale give us large details of 
what is known about the history and cap- 


} 
| 
' ture of the two most important species in a 
; commercial point of view. (See Dotrax, 
' 
[ 
: 
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WHEATEAR. (Saxicola enanthe.) This 
+ Passerine bird is very generally diffused over 
‘ the globe, and visits us early in the spring. 
' It frequents new-tilled grounds, and is a close 
' attendant on the plough, in search of insects 
lena fod 
about five 
alf. The Bill is black ; eyes 


- and email worms, which are its 


inches and a 





WHREAIEAKR.—(AAKICOLA QENANTHE,) 


hazel ; over the eyes, cheek, and eare is a: 
broad black streak, and above it a line of . 


white; the top of the head, hinder part of 
the neck, and the back are bluish y ; the 
wing-coverts and quills are dusky, edged 
with rusty white; the rump ie perfectly 
white, as is also part of the tail; the rest 
black ; the under parts are pale buff, tinged 
with red on the breast: legs and feet black. 
The Wheatear breeds under shelter of a tuft 
or clod, in newly-ploughed lands, or under 
stones and sometimes in old rabbit burrows: 
its new, beh arr constructed with great care, 
of ary 


is composed ass or moss, mixed with 
wool, and is lined with feathers, and defended 
by a sort of covert fixed to the stone or clod 
under which it is formed: the female gene- 
ratiy lays five or six light blue eggs, the 
Inrver end encompassed with a circle of a 
In some parts of 


somewhat deeper hue. 
reat numbers are taken in snares 


Engiand 
made of horee-hair, placed beneath a turf. 
They leave us about the latter end of August 
and September, and about that time are seen 
t numbers by the sea shore, where, 
pro ot he they subsist some little time before 
they take their departure. 


WHEAT-FLY. (Cecidomyia tritici.) The 
'; European Wheat-fly is a two-winged gnat, 
1 somewhat resembling a musquito in form, 
j; but is very small, 
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of an Inch long. Its body is orange-coloured. 


Its two wings are transparent, and change- 
able in colour; they are narrow at the base, 
rounded at the tip, and are fringed with 
little hairs on the edges. Its long antennsy 
are composed of twelve little bead-like joints, 
each encircled with minute hairs. Towards 
the end of June, or when the wheat is in 
bioseom, these flies appear in swarms in the 
wheat-fields during the on at which 
time they are very active. The females ge- 
nerally lay their egga before nine o'clock at 
night, thrusting them, by means of a long 
retractile tube in the end of their bodics, 
within the chaffy scales of the flowcrz, in 
clusters of from two to fifteen, or more. 
day they remain at rest on the stems and 
leaves of the plants, where they are shaded 
from the heat of the sun. They continue to 
appear and lay their eggs throughout a 
period of thirty-nine daya. The eggs are 
oblong, transparent, and of a pale buff colour, 
and hatch in eight or ten days after they are 
laid. The young insects, produced from 
them, are little footless maggots, tapering 
towards the hend, and blunt at the hinder 
extremity, with the rings of the body some- 
what wrinkled and bulging at the sides. 
They are at first perfectly transparent and 
colourless, but soon take a deep yellow or 
orange culuur. They do not travel from one 
floret to another, but move in a wriggling 
manner, and by sudden jerks of the body, 
when disturbed. As many as forty-seven 
have been counted in a single floret. It is 
supposed that they live at first upon the 
pollen, and thereby prevent the fertilization 
of the grain. They are soon seen, however, 
to crowd around the lower part of the germ, 
and there appear to subsist on the matter 
destined to have formed the grain. The 
latter, in consequence of their depredations, 
becomes shrivelled and abortive; and, in 
_ some seasons, a considerable part of the crop 
, is thereby rendered worthless. The magguts, 
| when fully grown, are nearly one eighth of 
‘an inch long. It is said that the maggots 
‘quit the ears of the wheat by the first of 
| August, descend to the ground, and go into 
it to the depth of half an inch. It is pro. 
bable that there they remain unchanged 
through the winter, and having finished their 
transformations, come out of the ground in 
the winged form in the spring, when the 
wheat is about to blossom. Dr. Asa Fitch 
has entered into the history, transformation, 
i and habits of this insect with great detail in 
the sixth volume of the Transactions of the 
‘ New York State Agricultural Society (1647). 
Jealous for the honour of his country, he has 
: tried to prove that it is not a native of North 
i America, and was unknown there anterior 
to the revolutionary war; but there is eome 
doubt whether the Wheat-fly of North Ame- 
rica is not a distinct epecies from the Eu- 
ropean one. Mr. Say has named it Cecido- 
myia destructor. (See HessiaNn-FLyY.)} 


WHIDAB FINCH. (Vidua.) A genus 
of heautiful birds, inhabiting Western Africa, 
and particularly abundant in the kingdom 
of Whidah, — whence their name ; but which 


! 


being only about one tenth | has been corrupted, and is frequently written 
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Wipow Birpv. The booy of the Whidah- 
finch is generally about the size of a canary- 
bird, but the male {s remakabie for an asto- 
nishing development of plumage during the 
brecding season, after which its splendid tail 
drops off, and the sexes are then barely dis- 
tinguishable. There are several species, 
one of which, Viova Panravisgza, will be 
sufficient to describe. The upper part of 
the plumage is of a faded or deep brownish- 





WHIDAA FINOH, —(VIpUs PARADISEA ) 


black ; but this colour becomes of a paler 
; hue on the wings and lateral tail-feathers. 
| The head, chin, and throat are of this faded 
black, which extends downwards narrowing 
| as it descends, to the middle of the brenst. 
A broad rich orange rufous colour proceeds 
from the upper part of the back of the neck 
| and unites with a tinge of the same colour 
on the sides of the neck and breast ; this last 
hue passes into the pale buff of the body, but 
leaves the under tail-covers black, like the 
upper ones. 


WHIMBREL. (Numenius Pheopus.) A 
rap ti of grallatorial bird closely allied to 
the Curlew, but considerably smaller in size, 
being not above eighteen inches nee The 

Iumage is of a grayish white, the feathers 

ing streaked with brown; the scapulars 
are brown, with pale edges; the upper part 
of the head is divided longitudinally by a 
white line, bounded on each side by a black 
one; the bill is at least three inches long ; 
the upper mandible is blackish brown, the 
lower one pale red. Dr. Fleming, in his 
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WHIP-POOR-WILL. The American 
name of a species of Guoatsucker (Caprimul- 
gus vociferus.) Wilson tells us,in his {nter- 
esting work on the Ornithology of Ame- 
rica, that “on or about the 25th of April, if 
the season be not uncommonly cold, tie 
whip poor wilt is first heard in Pennsylvania, 
in the evening, as the dusk of twilight com- 
mences, or in the morning as soon as dawn 
has broke. In the state of Kentucky I first 
heard this bird on the 14th of April, near 
the town of Danville. The notes of this 
solitary bird, from the ideas which are na- 
turally associated with them, seem like the 
voice of an old friend, and are listened to by 
almost all with great interest. At first they 
issue from some retired part of the woods, 
the glen, or mountain; in a few evenings, 
perhaps, we hear them from the adjoining , 
coppice, the garden fence, the road before ' 
the door, and even from the roof of the - 
dwelling-house, long after the family have . 
retired to rest. Some of the more ignorant | 
and superstitious considered this near ap- 
proach as foreboding no good to the family, 
nothing less than sickness, misfortune, or 
death, to some of its members ; these visits, 
however, so often occur without any bad 
consequences, that this superstitious dread . 
seems on the decline. | 

* He is now a regular acquaintance. Every 
morning and evening his shrill and rapid 
repetitions are heard from the adjoining 
woods, and when two or more are calling out | 
at the same time, as is often the case in the 
pairing season, and at no great distance from 
each other, the noise, mingling with the 

, echoes from the mountains, is really sur- 
| prising. Strangers, in parte of the country 
where these birds are numerous, find it al- 
most impossible for some time to sleep ; while , 
to those long acquainted with them,the sound ' 
often serves as a lullaby to assist their repose. ! 

“ These notes seem pretty plainly to arti- _ 
culate the words which have been generally 

' applied to them, whip-poor-will, the first and ' 

| Jast syllables being uttered with great em- . 

; phasis, and the whole in about a second to . 
each repetition ; but when two or more males 

; meet, their whip-poor-will altercatious be- | 

; come much more rapid and incessant, as if 

; each were etraining to overpower or silence 

' the other. When near, you often hear an 

‘ introductory cluck between the notes. At 
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British Animals, informs us that it forms its | these times, as well as at almost all others, 
nest on exposed heaths in Zetland, and Jays , they fly Jow, not more than a few feet from 
four or five eggs. After the breeding 'sea- | the surface, skimming about the house and 
son it nearly disappears from the northern , before the door, alighting on the wood pile, 
islands, but, during winter, frequents the , or settling on the roof. Towards midnight 


English shores, associating in small flocks. | they generally become silent, unless in clear 
{See CurLEw.] moonlight, when they are heard with little 
inter ion till morning. If there be a 

WHINCHAT. (Saztcola rubetra.) A | creek near, with high precipitous bush 


epecics of Passerine bird which is not un-! banks, they are sure to be found in suc 
frequent in the British islands, and may be | situations. Duriug the day aad 
commonly found on broom and furze,on the | most retired, sulitary, and deep 
highest twigs of which it perches, and occa- 
sionally sings very sweetly. 


aded parts 
of the woods, generally on high ground, 
It builds ita | where they repose in silence. When dis- 


sit in the 


nest on the ground, forming it of dried sticke, ' turbed, they rise within a few feet, sail low | 
and lining it with fine grass. The female ' and slowly through the woods for thirty or . 


lays six egge of a uniform blue. 


larger than the Stonechat, to which it is 
closely allied. 


(Sce STONKECHAT.] 
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Itis rather , forty yards, and generally settle on a low . 
branch or on the ground. Their sight ap- | 
pears deficient during the day, as, like owls, 
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Last seem then to want that vivacity for 
which they are distinguished in the mornin 
and evening twilight. They are rarely sho 
at or molested ; and from ing thus tran- 
aiently seen in the obscurity of dusk, or in 
the deep umbrage of the woods, no wonder 
their particular markings of plumage should 
be so little known, or that the ould be 
confounded with the night hawk, whom in 

meral operant they s0 much resemble. 

he female begins to about the second 
week in May, selecting 
most unfrequented wood, often 
where some brush, old logs, heaps of leaves, 
&c. had been lying, and always on a dry 
situation. The ¢ are deposited on the 
ground, or on the leaves, not the slightest 
appearance of a nest being visible. eee 
are usually two in number, in shape much 
resembling those of the night hawk, but 
having the ground colour much darker, and 
more thickly marbled with dark olive. 

“ Early in June, as soon as the young ap- 
pear, the notes of the male usually cease, or 
are heard but rarely. Towards the latter part 
of summer, a short time before these birds 
leave us, they are again occasionally heard ; 
| Dut their call is then not eo loud, much less 
{ emphatical, and more interrupted than in 
| spring. Early in September they move off 


towards the south. 

| The Whip-poor-will is nine inches and 
a half long, and nineteen inches in extent ; 
the bill is blackish, a full quarter of an inch 
long, much stronger than that of the night 
hawk, and bent a little at the point, the 

: under mandible arched a little upwards, fol- 
lowing the curvature of the upper; the 
nostrils are prominent and tubular, their 
openings directed forward; the mouth is 
extravagantly large, of a pale fiesh-colour 
within, and beset along the sides with a 
number of long, thick, elastic bristles, the 
longest of which extends more than half an 
inch beyond the point of the bill, end in fine 
hair, and curve inwards; these seem to serve 
as feelers, and prevent the escape of winged 
insects: the eyes are very large, full, and 
bluish black ; the plumage above is so varie- 
gated with black, pale cream, brown, and 
rust-colour, sprinkled and powdered in such 
minute streaks and spots, as to defy descrip- 
tion.” 


WHITE ADMIRAL [(BUTTERFLY}. 
A name given by collectors to Butterflies of 
the genus Limenitis. 


WHITE ANT. (See Termes.) 


WHITEBAIT. (Ciupea alba.) Thissmall 
fish, which of late years has gained 2 sort of 
tavern celebrity as a dish suited to the epi- 
curism of certain “ diners-out,”" appears in 
the Thames about the beginning of April, 
and becomes abundant during the summer 
mouths till September. It grows to the 
length of six inches, and its sides are uni- 
furmly of a white culuur, whence {ts name. 
For a loug time it was denied to be a distinct 
' epecies, aud supposed to be the fry of other 
members of the Herring tribe, and there are 
legielative enactments (now rarely if ever en- 
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, forced) against Whitebait fishing, on account | chin and threat, which are tinged with a 
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of the necessity of using nets with small 
meshes. It is now, however, a well-esta- 
blished fact, that no fry of valuable fishes 
swim along with them; and those who are 
rone to indulge in the luxury of a White- 
t dinner on the banks of Father Tharnes 
need be under no apprehension of having 
gratified an yada taste at the expense 
of piscatoria) impropriety. 


WHITE BORDER (BUTTERFLY). A 
name 4 ee by collectors to a species of But- 
terfly, Vanessa Antiopa. 

. WHITE (BUTTERFLIES). A name 


apruce by collectors to species of Butterflies, 
the genera Pieris, Pontia, and Leucophusia. 


WHITE SHARK. [See SHakx.] 


WHITING. (Merlangus vulgaris.) <A 
well-known fish belonging to the Gadide or 
cod tribe, and valuable on account of its 
delicacy and lightness as an article of food. 
It does not usually exceed a pound and a 
half in weight ; abounds on all the British 





WHITING, (MERI ANGUS VULGARIS.) 
, and comes in large shoals towarde 


coasts. 

the shore in the months of Janu and 
February, for the purnore of depositing its 
spawn. It is easily distinguished from the 
haddock by the absence of the barbule on the 
chin ; and from the pollack and coal-fish by 
having the under jaw shorter than the upper, 
and the tail even at the end. 


WIDGEON. (Anas {Mareca)] Penelope.) A 
species of migratory birds,bred in the morasscs 
of the north, which they quit on the approach 
of winter, and as they advance towards the 
end of their southern journey, they spread 
themselves along the shores, and over the 
marshes and Jakes in various parte of the 
Continent, as well as those of the British 
Isles. Here they remain during the winter, 
at the end of which the old birds pair; and 
the whole tribe, in full plumage, take their 
departure northward about the end of March. 
They commonly fly, in small flocks, during 
the sight, and may be known from their 
congeners by their whistling note while they 
are on the wing. They are easily domes- 
ticated in placea where there is plenty of 
water, and are much admired for their beauty 
and sprightliness. The bill is an inch and 
a half long, narrow, and serrated on the 
inner edges, the upper mandible being of a 
dark lead colour, Bi with black. The 
crown of the head, which is very high and 
narrow, is of a cream colour, with a small 
spot of the same under each eye: the rest of 
the head, the neck, and the breast, are bright 
rufous chestnut, obscurely freckled on the 
head with black spots, and darkest on the 
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vinous colour: a band of waved or indented 
narrow ash brown and white Hnes separates 
| the breast and neck ; the back and scapulars 
are marked with similar feathers, as are also 
the sides of the body under the wings: the 
belly, to the vent, is white: the great wing- 
coverts are brown, ed with white and 
tipped with black, which forms an upper 
border to the rr a green beauty-spot 
of the wings, which is also bordered on the 
under side by another stripe formed by the 





WIDOEON,—(MAHECA PENELOPE.) 


deep velvet black tips of the secondary is : 
the exterior webs of the adjoining quills are 
white, and those next the back are of a deep 
brown, edged with yellowish white : the vent 
and upper tail-coverts are black. The tail 
is of a brownish ash colour, edged with yel- 
lowish white; the two middle feathers being 
sharp-pointed, darker and longer than the 
rest. The legs and toes are of a dull lead 
colour, faintly tinged with green ;: the middle 
of the webs and naile black. The female is 
of a sober brown ; the fore part of the neck 
and breast paler; scapulars dark brown, 
edges paler ; wings and belly as in the male. 
; The young of both sexes are gray, and con- 
{ tinue so till February, when the plumage 
, of the male begins gradually to assume its 

rich colourings ; but after July the feathers 

become dark and gray, so that he is h 
| to be distinguished from his mate. 


WIDOW-BIRD. (See WHIDAH-FINCR.} 


WILLOW WREN. (Sylvia trochilus.) 
For a most pleasing description of this “ fair 
| bird,” we turn to Mr. W. C. Hewitson's 
elegant ‘Illustrations,’ &c.: and, with his 
‘ consent, we copy the greater part of it. 


y 


“Much as I love all the dear birds of sum- 
mer,” says this gentleman, “ there is not one 
the return of which I have yearly witnessed 
with so much pleasure as that of the Willow 
Wren; and however more highly the rich 
melody of some of the other warblers may 
be prized, there is a simplicity and a sweet 
cadence about the note of this species, which 
never fails to excite within me feelings of 
pleasure, which none but the lover of nature 
can either appreciate or understand, but 
which are to him amongst the chief enjoy- 
ienta of his life. The Willow Wren is one 
of the most abundant of the warblers, and 
almost every wood and copese ix enlivencd 
by its beautiful form and graceful motions. 
It is, too, an inhabitant of more northern 
countries; and I shall not readily forget the 
delight I experienced on hearin 

eweet note, whilst seated within 
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y quadruped belonging to the Digitigrade Car- 
ita soft | nivora, in habits and physical deve.opment 
e Arctic ; ciusely related to the Dog. The Common 
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Circle, upon one of the bleak isles of Nor- 


way. 

“The Willow Wren builds its nest upon 
the ground, sometimes iu the midst of woods, 
when not thick, but more commonly near 
their margin,or in open Pincets or by the side 
of those grassy drives which are cut through 
» At may be found in most of those 
grassy banks where brushwood occurs. In 
shape the nest resembles that of the common 
wren, being arched over, and entered from 
the side ; it is, however, much more fragile, 
and not easily moved entire ; it is composed 
of d ass and moses, with dead lcaves, 
warmly lined with feathers... . Mr. Neville 
Wood, in his British Song Birds, quotes a 
letter from Dr. Liverpool, describing the 
readiness with which the Willow Wren be- 
comes sociable. To this I can add a most 
interesting instance. To ascertain beyond 
doubt the identity of the two varieties of the 
eggs figured, I had captured, on their nests, 
several of the birds. Amongst these was one 
which I had carried home and confined 
during the night in a large box, and such 
was its tameness, that when I took it out 
the following morning, and would have set 
it at liberty, it seemed to have no wish to 
leave my hand, and would hop about the 
table at which I was sitting, picking up flies 
which I caught for it. In the autumn, pre- 
vious to their departure, the Willow Wrens 
frequent our gardens and orchards, where 
they may be seen busily picking insects from 

6 pea-straw, and other vegetables, the 

oung ones easily distinguished by their 

righter yellow colouring ; sometimes war- 
bling a farewell song, but in a tone far differ- 
ent to their joyous carol in the spring, and | 








so subdued that it is scarcely audible. 
We are aleo indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. A. Hepburn, of Whittingham, for the 
following interesting notes on the WIL- 
Low Wren. This plainly coloured but 
elegantly shaped species is a summer visi- 
tant in Britain, ah | in April and de- 
parting in September, and is abundantly dis- 
tributed over the whole wooded parts of the 
country. The male announces his presence 
by a simple song, composed of a few notes, on 
a descending scale, but the tone is so silvery 
that it seems to tell of all the sweet influences 
of spring, the April shower and sunshine, the 
bursting bud and the opening flower ; and 
what eye for the beautiful can fail to mark 
the elegance of his form as he nimbly glides 
amongst the young leaves, springs into the 
air after an insect, or flits from tree to tree ? 
By and by, when mated, a snug arched nest 
ie built on the ground, in a tuft of grass or 
amongst other rank vegetation, and six or 
seven little white eggs spotted with red are 
deposited : the young are fed on a variety 
of caterpillars and insects, by the destruction 
of which, great benefit is conferred on the 
labours of the husbandman and gardener. 
There ure often two broods in the season. 


WINDHOVER. (See KESTre..] 
WOLF. (Canis Cupus.) <A ferocious 
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European Wolf is yellowish or fulvous gray : 
hair harsh and strong, longest below the ears 
and on the neck, shoulders, and haunches: 
muzzle black; cheeks and partes above the 
eyes Ovhreous or gray: upper lip and chin 
white : eyes opligae = tail straight or nearly 
so; and a blackish streak or band on the 
fore-legs about the carpus. Cuvier states 
that this Wolf, which more commonly infests 
the western countries of Europe, is found 
from Egypt to Lapland, and seems to have 
passed over into America. The French 
wolves are generally browner and somewhat 


WOLF,=—(CANIS LUPUS.) 


smaller than those of Germany ; while those 
of Russia are longer, and appear more bulky 
and formidable from the great quantity of 
long coarse hair on the cheeks, throat, and 
neck. In Sweden and Norway the Wolves 
are very similar to the Russian race, but are 
lighter in colour, and in winter totally white. 
The Alpine Wolves are brownish-gray, and 
smaller than the French ; those of Italy and 
to the eastward towards Turkey, fulvous. 
There is no doubt whatever that Wolves 
formerly lurked in the uncleared woody dis- 
tricts of Britain ; and there is sufficient his- 
torical evidence to prove that the Romans 
endeavoured to extirpate them ; but although 
they considerably thinned these ferocious 
and cowardly beasts of prey, enough was left 
for their Saxon and Norman successors to 
do ; and notwithstanding the laws of Edgar 
were specially directed to their extirpation, 
by liberating the Welsh from the tax of gold 
and silver on condition of an annual tribute 
of three hundred Wolves, and the punish- 
ment awarded to English criminals was com- 
muted to a delivery of a certain number of 
Wolves’ tongues, yet the vast wild tracts and 
extensive forests of ancient Britain were 
holds too strong even for his wise and vi- 
gorous measures. 

There are several species of this animal, 
the chief of which is the BLack WoLr, fre- 
quent in the Pyrences and to the south of 
those mountains, where it is more numerous 
than the Common Wolf above described, and 
exceeds it in strength and stature. “ The 
Spanish Wolves,”’ says Col. Hamilton Smith, 
“ congregated formerly in the passes of the 
Pyrences in large troops, and even now the 
obo will accompany strings of mules as soon 
as it becomes dusky. They are seen bound- 
ing from bush to bush by the side of tra- 
< lers, and keeping parallel with them as 
the 
select : victim ; and n succeeding, unless 
the muleteers can reach some place of safety 
before dark.”’ 


’ bahar an opportunity to 
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WOLF-FI8H. (Anarrhicas lupus.) An 
Acanthopterygious fish, belonging to the 
Gobioidee family, generally of a large size, 
and furnished with jaws so well-armed as to 
render it a dangerous inhabitant of the 
deep. The whole body is smooth and slimy: 
the jaws, vomer, and palate-bones are armed 
with large pony tubercles which support on 
their summits little enamelled teeth, but the 
anterior teeth are conicaland longer. There 
are six gill-rays, and neither cwca nor air- 
bladder. This fish inhabits the North Sea, 
being common enough as low as the French 
coast. They sometimes attain the length of 
six or seven feet, but their more common 
size is from eighteen inches to three feet, the 
latter of which will weigh about twenty 
pounds. It has a hoary colour, with a 
whitish belly, dark head with white specks, 
and two rows of large blackish lateral spots. 
It feeds by Se crustacea and shell-fish, which 
it breaks in pieces with its teeth. Its motion 
is serpentine, like that of an eel, and when 


WOLF-FIBH,—(ANARRHICAS LOPOSB.) 


it is seen reposing in the cleft of a rock its 
body is undulated. Fabricius says, that 
on the Greenland coast it associates itself 
with the common Lump-fish, migrating 
along with it; that is, retiring from the 
deep sea in autumn, and returning again in 
spring. Its great size and formidable teeth 
do not protect it from the assaults of the 
Lump-fish, for the latter, when alarmed for 
the eafety of its offspring, pursues the Wolf- 
fish, and fastening upon its neck persecutes 
it to death. 


WOLVERINE. (See Guo.) 


WOMBAT. (Phascolomys Wombat.) This 
little bear-like Marsupial quadruped is 
known in New South Wales, and called by 
the natives Womat, Wombat, or Wombach, 
according to the different dialects, or per- 
haps to the different reneer ag of the wood- 
rangers who brought the information. It 
burrows like the badger, and on the con: 
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tinent does not quit its retreat till dark ; but 
it feeds at all times on the uninhabited is- 

ds, and was commonly seen foraging 
amongst the sea refuse on the shore, though 
the coarse grass seemed to be its usual nou- 
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rishment. When the English first resided 
in New Holland they were in the habit of 
pursuing this animal with greyhounds, and 
the leaps which it took surprised those who 
beheld it clear obstacles seven or eight feet 
high. In size it equals a sheep, some of the 
largest weighing 140lbs., and the flesh is said 
by some to be not unlike venison, and by 
others to resemble lean mutton. It has a 
clumsy body, and a large flattish head ; fore 
feet with five toes, armed with crooked nails, 
hind feet with four, and a little tubercle 
without a nail in place of the great toe. The 
hair is coarse, thinly set upon the belly, 
thicker on the back and head, and thickest 
upon the loins and rump ; the colour of it a 
light sandy brown of varying shades, but 
darkest along the back. According to the 
account given of it by the natives, the 
Wombat of the mountains is never seen 
during the day, but lives retired in his hole, 
feeding only in the night; but that of the 
islands is seen to feed in all parts of the 


day. 


WOODCOCK. (Scolopax rusiicola.) <A 
species of migratory birds or the Snipe tribe ; 
measuring fourteen inches in length, twenty- 
six in breadth, and ‘weighing about twelve 
ounces. The shape of the head is remark- 
able, being rather obtusely triangular than 
round, with the eyes placed near the top, 
and the ears very forward. ,The upper 
mandible, which measures about three inches, 
is furrowed nearly its whole length, and at 
anga over, 


the tip it projects beyond, and 
the under one, ending in a kind of knob, 
which is susceptible of the finest feeling, and 
calculated, by that means, to find the small 
worms in the soft moist grounds, from whence 


it extracts them with its sharp-pointed 
tongue. The crown of the head is ash 
colour ; the nape and back part of the neck 
are black, marbled with three bars of rusty 
red: a black line extends from the corners 
of the mouth to the eyes, the orbits of which 
are pale buff: the whole of the under parts 
arc yellowish white, numerously barred 
with dark waved lines. The tail is black, 
indented across with reddish spots on the 
edges : the tip is ash above, and glossy white 
below. The legs are short, feathered to the 
knees, and are cither of a sallow flesh-colour 
or a bluish hue. The upper parts of the 
plumage are so mottled, barred, streaked, 
and variegated, as would render a minute 
description both difficult and tedious. The 
black, white, red, gray, brown, rufous, and 

ellow, are so disposed in rows, crossed and 

roken at intervals by lines and marks of 
different shapes, that the whole, seen at a 
little distance, appear to be undistinguish- 
ably blended together and confused; the 
sportsman, however, by being accustomed to 
it, is enabled to discover it (among the wi- 
thered stalks and leaves of ferns, sticks, 
moss, and grasses, by which it is generally 
sheltered in its moist and solitary retreats) 
by its full dark eye and glossy silver-white 
tipped tail. ‘The Woodcock leaves the 
countries bordering upon the Bultic in the 
autumn and setting in of winter, on its 
route to this country. They neither come 
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in flocks, nor remain near the shores to take 
their rest longer than a day. In temperate 
weather, they retire to the mossy moors and 
bleak mountainous parts of the country ; but 
as soon as the frost sets in, and the snow 
begins to fall, they return to lower and 
warmer situations, where they meet with 
boggy grounds and springs, and little oozin 
mossy rills which are rarely frozen, and see. 
the shelter of close bushes of holly, furze, &c. 
in the woody glens by day, and remove to 
different haunts and feed only in the night. 
The female makes her nest on the ground, 
generally at the root or stump of a decayed 
tree; it is carelessly formed of dry fibres 
and leaves, upon which she lays four or five 
rusty gray eggs, blotched and marked with 
dusky spots. The flight of the Woodcock is 
rapid when pursued by the sportsman. Its 
flesh is highly esteemed. 


WOOD-CRACKER. A narne not un- 
commonly applied to the Nuthatch (Sitta 
Europea). (See NurHarcu.] 


WOODLARK. (See Lark.) 


WOOD-LEOPARD. The name applied 
to a beautiful species of Moth (Zeuzeru s- 
culi). (See ZEUZERA.] 


WOODPECKERS. A great group of Zy- 
godactylous Birds, well characterized b 
their striking and singular habits, to whic 
their whole structure is singularly adapted. 
Mr. Bewick has described the fumily as 
having the bill large, strong, and fitted 
for its employment: the end of it is sharp 
and formed like a wedge, with which 
it pierces the bark of trees, and penctrates 
through the outside sound wood of the tree 
to the inside decayed part, where its food is 
lodged. Its neck is short and thick, and 
furnished with powerful muscles, which en- 
able it to strike with such force as to be 
heard at a considerable distance: the noise 
thus occasioned is not by vibration round a 
hole, as some authors assert, but by a succes- 
sion of strokes repeated with surprising ra- 
ly A Its tongue is long and taper, and 
capable of great elongation ; at the end of it 
there is in most of the specics a hard horny 
substance, curving slightly downwards, 
which penetrates into the crevices of trees, 
and extracts the insects and their eggs which 
are lodged there: it is also lubricated by a 
glutinous secretion. The tail consists of ten 
stiff, sharp-pointed feathers, rough on the 
under sides, and bent inwards, by which it 
supports itself on the trunks of trees while in 
search of food: for this purpose its feet are 
short and thick, and its toes, which are 
placed two forward and two backward, are 
armed with strong hooked claws, by which 
it clings firmly, and creeps up and down in 
all directions. 

Mr. Yarrell observes that another anato- 
mical Deis 6 remarkable in the skeleton 
of the Woodpecker, but admirably adapted 
to its habits, is the small size of the keel of 
the breast-bone. “Moderate powers of 
flight,”” he says, “sufficient to transport the 
bird from tree to tree, are all that it seems 
to require ; large pectoral muscles with a 
deep keel to the breast-bone would to this 
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bird be an inconvenience. The descending 
position of the bones of the tail indicate the 
mode by which the stiff points of the tail 
feathers are brought into contact with the 
surface of the bark of the tree to form an 
accessory prop.” 

‘The Green Wooprecker. (Picus viri- 
dis.) The bill of this bird, which is the se- 
cond in size of the British kinds, is two 
inches long, triangular, and of a dark horn 
colour ; the tongue towards the tip is fur- 
nished with numerous fibres, projecting 
transversely, of the size of minute hairs ; the 
outer circle of the eye is white, surrounding 
another of red ; top of the head bright crim- 
son, which extends down the hinder part of 
the neck, ending in a point behind ; the eye 
is surrounded by a black space ; and from 
each corner of the bill runs a crimson streak 
pointing downwards ; the back and coverts 
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olive green ; rump yellow ; the quill feathers 
are dusky, barred on the outer web with 
black and white ; under parts of the body 
|| white, slightly tinged with green: and the 
|| tail is marked with bars like the wings. 
| This species obtains its food both upon trees 
and on the ground: its flight is short, un- 
dulating, and rather laborious. ‘“ When 
seen moving upon a tree,”’ says Mr. Yarrell, 
“the bird is mostly ascending in a direction 
more or less oblique, and is believed to be 
incapable of descending unless this action is 
performed backwards. On flying to a tree 
to make a _ new search, the bird settles low 
down on the bole or body of the tree, but a 
few feet above the ground, and pera 
below the lowest large branch, as if to have 
all its work above it, and proceeds from 
thence upwards, alternately tapping to in- 
duce any hidden insect to change its place, 
pecking holes in a decayed branch, that it 
may be able to reach any insects that are 
lodged within, or producing its long exten- 
sible tongue to take up any insect on the 
surface ; but the summit of the tree once ob- 
tained, the bird does not descend over the 
examined part, but flies off to another tree, 
or to another part of the same tree, to re- 
commence its search lower duwn nearer the 
und.” The female differs from the male 
not having the red mark from the corner 


— — 
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of the mouth: she makes her nest in the 
hollow of a tree, fifteen or twenty feet from 
the ground. Both male and female labour 
by turns in boring through the sound part of 
the wood until they penetrate to that which 
ig decayed and rotten, where she lays five or 
six Mi 8, of a greenish colour, marked with 
small black spots. The Green Woodpecker 
is frequently seen on the ground where there 
are ant-hills. It inserts itslong tongue into 
the holes through which the ants issue, and 
draws out those insects in abundance. Some- 
times, with its feet and bill, it makes a breach 
in the nest, and devours them at its ease, to- 
gether with their eggs. 


The Ivory-BILLED WOOPPECKER. (Picus 
principalis.) This fine species of Wood- 
pecker is a native of Brazil, Mexico, and the 
Southern States of North America. This 
bird is about twenty inches in length, and 
thirty in extent. “He is never found in 
cultivated tracts,” says Nuttall; “ the scene 
of his dominion is the lonely forest, amidst 
trees of the greatest magnitude. His reiter- 
ated trumpeting note, somewhat similar to 
the high tones of the clarionet, is heard soon 
after day, and until a late morning hour, 





» 
TVORY-BILLED WOOUPECKER, 
(P1008 PRINOIPALIS.) 


echoing loudly from the recesses of the dark 
cypress swamps, where he dwells in domestic 
security, without sbowing any impertinent 
or agi desire to quit his native solitary 
abodes. Upon the giant trunk and muss- 
grown arms of this colossus of the forest, and, 
amidst inaccessibJe and almost ruinous piles 
of mouldering logs, the high rattling clarion 
and repeated strokes of this princely Wood- 
pecker are often the only sounds which vi- 

rate through and communicate an air of 
life to these dismal wilds. His stridulous 
interrupted call, and loud industrious blows, 
may often be heard for more than halfa 
mile, and become audible at various dia- 
tances, as the elevated mechanic raises or 
depresses his voice, or ag he flags or exerts 
himself in his laborious employment. His 
retiring habits, loud notes, and singular 
occupation, amidst scenes so savage yet ma- 








Jestic, afford withal a peculiar scene of solemn 
grandeur, on which the mind dwells for a 
moment with sublime contemplation, con- 
vinced that there is no scene in nature devoid 
of harmonious consistence. Nor is the per- 
formance of this industrious hermit less re- 
markable than the peals of his sonorous 
voice, or the loud choppings of his powerful 
bill. He is soon surrounded with strikin 
monuments of his industry: like a re 
carpenter (& nickname given him by the 
Spaniards), he is seen surrounded with cart- 
loads of chips and broad flakes of bark, which 
zapily accumulate round the roots of the 
1 pine and cypress where he has been a 

few houra employed ; the work of half a 
dozen men, felling trees for a whole morning, 
would scarcely exceed the pile he has pro- 
duced in quest of a single breakfast upon 
those insect larvee which have already, per- 
haps, succeeded in deadening the tree pre- 
paratory to his repast. The plumage of this 
bird is black with a gloss of green: forepart 
of the head black, the rest of the crest crim- 
gon, with some white at the base: a stri 
of white proceeding from a little below the 
eve, down each side of the neck, and along 
the back nearly to the rump. Tail black, 
tapering from the two exterior feathers, legs 
lead colour. Bill an inch broad at the base, 
channelled, and of the colour and consistence 
of ivory. Tongue white : iris vivid yellow. 
| The female lays four or five white eggs, 

which are generally deposited in a hole in 
the trunk of a cypress tree. 


The Black Wooprecker. (Picus (Dryo- 
copus] martius.) Of all the species of Wood- 

| peckers known in Britain this is the largest 
and the scarcest. It is about sixteen inches 





} 
| in length; bill nearly two and a half, of a 
horn colour, and pale yellow on the sides; 
the top of the head, occiput and moustaches 
brilliant red ; face black, upper parts a beau- 
tiful green; tail shaded with brown and 
striped transversely ; rump tinged with yel- 
lowish ; quills brown, and all the rest of the 
lumage dull black. The legs arc lead gray, 
aving the fore part covered with feathers 
half their length. The female differs from 
| the male, the hinder part of her head onl 
being red, and in some specimens the red 
| entirely wanting ; the black party of her piu- 
| mageare also duller. They form their nest 
| in the deep hollows of old trees, and lay two 
or three white eggs. 

We have given descriptions of only three 
species of Woodpeckers, although the number 
is very considerable, and they are to be met 
with in each quarter of the globe. Among 
the Asiatic Woodpeckers may be named the 
species Picus squamatus and Picus occipitalis, 
described by Mr. Gould; among those of 
Africa, Picus cafer, the head, belly, and rump 


of which are yellow, and the upper coverts o 
the tail orange ; and among those of Ame- 
rica is the Gald-winged Woodpecker ( Colaptes 
auratua), at once distinguished by the com- 
parative 7 eee and length of its bill and 
its beautifully varied plumage, part of the 
quills being of a yellow colour, whence its 
mame; another species is black and white 
speckled or mottled—‘“ the finest,” says 
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Lawson, “ I ever saw. The cock hes a red 
crown. Le is not very wild, but will let 
one come up to him; then shifts on the 





GOLD-WINGED WOODPEOCKER, 
(COLAPTES AURATUS.) 


other side of the tree from your sight; and | 
so dodges you for a long time together. | 
This would seem to be the ReEp-HEADED | 
WooppPECKER (Picus erythrocephalus), of | 





RAL-HEADED WOONPEORER, 
(Picus ERYTHRUCEPHALUS,) 


which the subjoined cut gives a very good 
representation ; M. Malherbe of Metz has 
made the extensive family of Woodpeckers a 
particular ohject of study, and has described 
many new species. 


WOOD-SWALLOW. (Artamus.) Seve- 
ral species of this genus of birds are described 
by Mr. Gould, in that magnificent work, 
‘ The Birds of Australia ;’ from his account 
of one of which (Artamus surdidus) we take 
the liberty of making the following extract : 
“ This Wood-Swallow, besides being the 
commonest species of the genus, must I think 


Australians, not only from its singular and 
pleasing actions, but by its often taking up 
its abode and incubating near the houses ; 
particularly such as are surrounded by pad- 
docks and open pasture-lands skirted by 
large trees. It was in such situations as 
these in Van Diemen’s Land, at the com- 
mencement of spring, that I first had an 
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opportunity of observing this species : it was 
then very numerous on all cleared estates on 
the north side of the Derwent, about eight 
or ten being seen on a single tree, and half 
as many crowding egainst one another on 
the same dead branch, but never in such 
numbers as to deserve the appellation of 
flocks: each bird appeared to act inde- 
pendently of the other; each, as the desire 
for food prompted it, sallying from the 
branch to capture a passing insect, or to 
soar round the tree and return again to the 
same spot ; on alighting it repeatedly throws 
up and closes one wing at a time, and spreads 
the tail obliquely prior to settling. At other 
times a few were seen perched on the fence 
surrounding the paddock, on which the 
frequently descended, like starlings in searc. 
of coleoptera and other insects. It is not, 
however, in this state of comparative quies- 
cence that this graceful bird is seen to the 
greatest advantage, neither is it that kind of 
existence for which its form is especially 
adapted ; for although its structure is more 
para suited for terrestrial, arboreal, and 
aerial habits than that of any other species 
I have examined, the form of its wing at 
once points out the air as its peculiar pro- 
vince: hence it is, that when engaged in 
pursuit of the ineects which the serene and 
warm weather has enticed from their lurk- 
ing-places agg the foliage to sport in 
higher regions, this beautiful species in these 
atrial flights displays its greatest beauty, 
while soaring above, in a variety of easy 
positions, with white-tipped tail widely 
spread.” Another very extraordinary and 
singular habit of this bird is its manner of 
suspending itself in perfect clusters, like a 
' swarm of bees ; a few birds suspending them- 
‘ selves on the under side of a dead branch, 
while others of the flock attach themselves 
‘ one to the other, in such numbers, we are 
told, that they have, been observed nearly 
of the size of a bushel measure. 
' _ ‘The head, neck, and whole of the bod 
fuliginous gray ; wings and tail dark bluis 
black ; the external edges of some of the 
' primaries white, and the tail feathers tipped 
: With white ; bill blue with a black tip; feet 
‘lead colour. The nest, which is variously 
placed, sometimes in the naked fork, and at 
' others in @ thickly foliated bough near the 
ground, is about five inches in diameter, 
round, and rather shallow. 


| The other species described by Mr. Gould 

are the GRAY-BREASTED Woon-SwaLLow, 
' (Artamus cinereus), which is the largest of 
‘the genus: the LittLE Woop-8waLLow 
, (Artamus minor), which in colouring bears 
‘ considerable resemblance to the one above 
- described ; the WHITE Eyvr-nROWED Woop- 
_ Swa.tow (Artamus superciliosus), yielding 
| to none in the variety and beauty of its 
| Plumage; the Maskep Woonp-Swattow, 
| (Artamus personatus), a species that is more 
| ghy and retired than the others, never being 
| seen but in the most secluded parts of the 
bush; and the WHuiTE-RUMPED Woon- 
SwatLow (Artamus leucuopygialia), which, 
as it tlies near the ground, “ reminds one of 
the House Marten of our own country.” 
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WOU-WOU. The native name of the 
Silvery Gibbon (Hylobates leuciscus), a pretty 
specios of long armed Ape found in the Malay 
peninsula and other parts of the Asiatic 
continent. 


WRASSE. (Labrus.) There are several 
species of this Acanthopterygious fish, viz. 
the BaLrLan Wrasse (Labrus tinca), the 
GREEN-STREAKED Wrassr (LZ. lineatus), 
the Cook WRASSE or BLUE-sTRIPED WRASSE 
(Z. variegatus), the ComBeR Wrassk (L. 
comber), and the RainBow WRrassx (.Julis 
vulgaris), all of which are more or less plen- 
tiful on the eastern, southern, and western 
coasts of England; it is hardly necessary, 
however, to describe more than one, and we 
take the first mentioned as an example. 
The BALLAN WrRassk, called also the 
ANCIENT WRASSE or OLD WIFE (Labrus 
tinca). The Ballan Wrasse frequents deep 
gullies among rocks, where it shelters itself 
among the larger kinds of sea-weeds, and 
feeds upon crabs and other crustaceous ani- 
mals. It takes a bait freely, and fishermen 
remark that when they first fish in a place, 
they take but few, and those of large size; but 
on trying the same spot a few days after, they 
catch a greater number, and those smaller ; 





WRASSE. 


OLD WIFE.—(LABRUS TINOA.) 


from whence they conclude that the large 
fish assume the dominion of a district, and 
keep the younger at a distance. 
is distinguished by an elongated body, co- 
vered with large thin scales ; a single dorsal 
fin, extending nearly the whole length of 
the back, part of the raya spinous, the others 
flexible ; behind the point of each spinous 
ray a short membranous filament ; lips large 
and fleshy; teeth conspicuous, conical, sharp; 
cheek and operculum covered with scales. 
The flesh is soft, and they are not in much 
estimation as food. A fine specimen, eigh- 
teen inches long, and weighing three pounds 
seven ounces, Mr. Yarrell observes, was 
taken in January 1831, in Swansea Bay, of 
which a notice and short description was 
furnished him by L. W. Dillwyn, Esq. The 
colour was red, becoming pale orange on 
the belly ; the body ornamented with bluish 
green oval spots: the dorsal fin had spots 
along the base only. This fish spawns in 
April, and the young, scarcely more than 
an inch in length, are seen about the margin 
of the rocks in shallow water through the 
summer. 


WREN. (Troglodytes vulgaris.) This 
active little Passerine bird, whose length is 
but three inches and a half, is very common 
in England, braving our severest winters, 
which it helps to cheer by its sprightly note. 
The bill is slender, and a little curved; upper 


The genus | 
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mandible and tips of a brownish horn colour, 
the under one, and edges of both, dull yel- 
low; a whitish line extends from the ‘bill 
over the eyes, which are dark hazel; the 
upper partes of the plumage are clear brown, 
obscurely marked on the back and rump 
with narrow double wavy lines of pale and 





WREN,—(TROGLOPYTES VULGARIS.) 


dark brown colours; the belly, sides, and 
thighs are marked with the same colours, 
but more distinctly ; the throat is din 
white; cheeks and breast the same, faintly 
dappled with brown ; the quills and tail are 
marked with alternate bars of a reddish 
brown and black; legs pale olive brown. 
During the winter season this brisk little 
warbler approaches near the dwellings of 
man, and takes shelter in the roofs of houses, 
barns, and in hay-stacks ; it sings till late 
in the evening, and not unfrequently during 
a fall of snow. In the spring it betakes it- 
self to the woods, where it builds on the 
aroun’ or in a low bush, and sometimes on 
the turf, beneath the trunk of a tree, or in a 
hole in a wall ; its nest is constructed with 
much art, of an oval shape, with one small 
aperture in the side for an entrance; it is 
composed chiefly of moss, or other surround- 
ing materials, 30 as not to be easily dis- 
tinguished from them, and lined with fea- 
thers: the female lays from ten to sixteen 
or eighteen eggs, which are white, thinly 
sprinkled with small reddish spots, mostly 
at the larger end. 

{For GoLDEN-CRESTED WREN, see Rxr- 
QULUS.) 


The AmERICAN House WREN. (Troglo- 
dytes domestica.) We copy the following 
amusing account, verbatim, from * Wilson's 
American Ornithology.’ 

“ This well-known and familiar bird arrives 
in Pennsylvania about the middle of April ; 
and, about the 8th or 10th of May, begins to 
build its nest, sometimes in the wooden cor- 
nishing under the eaves, or in a hollow 
cherry tree ; but most commonly in small 
boxes, fixed on the top of a pole, in or near 
the garden, to which he is extremely partial, 
for the great number of caterpillars and 
other larve with which it constantly sup- 
plies him. If all these conveniences are 
wanting, he will even put up with an old 
hat, nailed on the weather boards, with a 
amall hole for entrance ; and, if even this 
be denied him, he will find some hole, corner, 
ur crevice, about the house, barn, or stables, 
rather than abandun the dwellings of man. 
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In the month of June, a mower hung up 
his coat, under a shed, near the barn; two 
or three days elapsed before he had occasion 
to put it on again ; thrusting his arm up the 
sleeve, he found it completely filled with 
some rubbish, as he expressed it, and, on 
extracting the whole mass, found it to be 
the nest of a wren completely finished, and 
lined with a large quantity of feathers. In 
his retreat, he was followed by the Little 
forlorn proprtotors, who scolded him with 
great vehemence, for thus ruining the whole 






















AMERIOAN HOUSE WREN, 
(TROGLODYTES POMESTICA.) 






economy of their household affairs. The 
twigs with which the outward parts of the 
nest are constructed are short and crooked, 
that they may the better hook in with one 
another, and the hole or entrance is 40 much 
shut up, to prevent the intrusion of snakes 
or cats, that it appears almost imponrsible 
the body of the bird could be admitted ; 
within this, is a layer of fine dried stalks of 
grass, and lastly fexthers. The eggs are 
six or seven, and sometimes nine, of a red 
purplish fiesh colour, innumerable fine grains 
of that tint being thickly sprinkled over the 
whole egg. They generally rBise two broods 
in a season ; the first about the beginning of 


















This little bird has a strong antipathy to 
cate ; for, having frequent occasion to glean 
among the currant bushes, and other shrub- 
bery in the garden, those lurking enemies of 
the feathered race often prove fatal to him. 
A box fixed up in the window of the room 
where I slept, was taken possession of by a 
puir of wrens. Already the nest was built, 
and two eggs laid, when one day, the window 
being open, as well as the room door, the 
female wren, venturing too far into the 
room to reconnoitre, was sprung upon by 
eed pa who had planted herself there 

or the purpose ; and, before relief could be 
given, was destroyed. Curious to see how 
the survivor would demean himeelf, I 
watched him carefully for several days. At 
first he sung with great vivacity for an hour 
or so, but, pecomine uneasy, went off for 
half an hour; on his return, he chanted 
again as before, went to the top of the house, 
stable, and weeping willow, that she might 
hear him ; but seeing no appearance of her, 
he returned once more, visited the nest, 
ventured cautiously into the window, gazed 
about with suspicious looks, his voice sink- 
ing to a low melancholy note, as he stretched 
his little neck about in every direction. 
Returning to the box, he seemed for some 
minutes at a loss what to do, and soon after 
went off, as I thought, altogether, for I saw 
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' him no more that as. Towards the after- 

| noon of the second »he again made hie 
appearance, accompanied with a new female, 
who seemed exceedingly timorous and shy, 

| and who, after great hesitation, entered the 
box; at this moment the little widower or 
bridegroom seemed as if he would warble 
out his very life with ecstacy of joy. After 
remaining about half a minute in, they 
both flew off, but returned in a few minutes, 
and instantly began to carry out the eggs, 
feathers, and some of the sticks, supply ng 
the place of the two latter with materials o: 
the same sort ; and ultimately succeeded in 
raising a brood of seven young, all of which 
escaped in safety. 

“The immense number of insects which 
this sociable little bird removes from the 
garden and fruit trees, ought to endear him 
to every cultivator, even if he had nothing 
elee to recommend him ; but his notes, loud, 
sprightly, tremulous, and repeated every few 

| seconds with great animation, are extremely 
agreeable. In the heat of summer, families 
in the country often dine in the piazza ad- 
joining green canopies of mantling grape 

| vines, gourds, &c., while overhead the trilling 
vivacity of the wren, mingled with the 
warbling mimicry of the cat-bird, and the 
distant softened sounds of numerous other 
songsters, furm a soul-soothing and almost 
heavenly music, breathing peace, innocence, 

| andrural repose. The European who judges 
of the song of this species by that of his own 
wren 6m. troglodytes) will do injustice to 
the former, as in strength of tone, and ex- 
ecution, it is far superior, as weil as the bird 
is in size, figure, and elegance of markings, 
to the European one. Its manners are also 
different ; its sociability greater. It is no 
underground inhabitant; its nest is differ- 
ently constructed, the number of its eggs 
fewer; it is also migratory ; and has the 
tail and bill much longer. 
and caterpillars, and, while supplying the 
wants of its young, it destroys, on a moderate 
calculation, many hundreds a day, and 
greatly circumecribes the ravages of these 
vermin. It is a bold and insolent bird 
against those of the titmonse or woodpecker 
kind that venture to build within its juris- 
diction ; attacking them without hesitation, 
though twice its size, and penerey forcing 
them to decamp. Even the bluebird, who 
claims an equal and sort of hereditary right 
to the box in the garden, when attacked by 
this little impertinent, soon relinquishes the 
contest, the mild placidness of its disposition 
not being a match for the fiery impetuosit 
of his little antagonist. With those of h 
own species who settle and build near him 
he has frequent squabbles ; and when their 
respective females are sitting, each strains 
his whole powers of song to excel the other. 
When the young are hatched, the hurry 
and press of business leave no time for dis- 
puting, so true it is that idleness is the 
mother of mischief. These birds are not 
confined to the country; they are to be 
heard on the tops of houses in the moat 


central parts of our cities, singing with great 
energy. Scarce a house or cottage in the 
country is without at least a pair of them, 
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ts food is insects | 








and sometimes two; but unless where there 
is a large garden, orchard, and numerous 
outhouses, it is not often the case that more 
than one pair reside near the same spot, 
owing to their party disputes and jealousies. 
It has been said, by a friend to this little 
bird, that “ the esculent vegetables of a whole 
serden may, perhaps, be preserved from the 

epredations of different species of insects 
by ten or fifteen pair of these small birds ; "* 
and probably they might, were the combi- 
nation practicable ; but such a congregation 
of wrens about one garden is a phenomenon 
not to be expected but from a total change 
in the very nature and disposition of the 
species. 

“ Though Europeans are not ignorant of 
the existence of this bird, they have con- 
sidered it, as usual, merely as a slight vari- 
ation from the original stock (m. trogludytca), 
their own wren ;: in which they are, as usual, 
mistaken ; the length and bent form of the 
bill, its notes, migratory habits, long tail, 
and red egga, are sufficient specific differ- 
ences. 

“The house wren inhabits the whole of 
the United States, in all of which it is mi- 
gratory. It leaves Pennsylvania in Sep- 
tember ; I have sometimes, though rarely, 
seen it in the beginning of October. It is 
four inches and a half long, and five and 
three quarters in extent, the whole upper 
parts of a deep brown, transversely crossed 
with black, except the head and neck, which 
is plain; throat, breast, and cheeks, light 

| clay colour; belly and vent, mottled with 
| black, brown, and white; tail, long, cunei- 
{ 


| 


form, crossgd with black ; legs and feet, light 

clay colour ; bill, black, long, slightly curved, 
| Sharp pointed, and resembling that of the 
| genus certhia, considerably ; the whole 
} plumage below the surface is bluish ash ; that 
; on the rump having large round spots of 
white, not perceivable unless separated with 
| the hand. The female differs very little in 
| pluinage from the male.” 


WRYNECK. (Yunzx torquilla.) This bird, 
though in many aspects nearly allied to the 
Woodpeckers, being similar to that tribe in 

| the formation of its bill and feet, never asso- 
ciates with them, and constitutes a genus of 
' itself. Its principal colours consist of dif- 
| ferent shades of brown, exquisitely arranged. 
The larger quill feathers are marked on the 
outer webs with alternate spots of dark brown 
and rust colour, which, when the wing is 
closed, ae it the appearance of chequered | 
work ; the rest of the wing and the scapulars | 
are nicely freckled, and shaded with brown 
spots of different sizes ; the tail-feathers are 
irregular! y barred with black, the inter- 
vening spaces being finely freckled, and 
powdcred with dark brown spots. The bill 
is rather long, sharp pointed, and pale gray ; 
the eyes light brown ; but what chiefly dis- 
tinguishes this bird is the structure of its 
tongue, which is of considerable length, of a 
cylindrical form, and capable of being pushed 
forward and drawn into ite bill again. Legs 
short and slender ; toes long, two before and 
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* Barton’s Fragments, part i. p. 22. 

















two behind ; the claws sharp, much hooked, 
and formed for climbing branches of trees, 
on which it can run with the utmost facility. 
The Wryneck is found in various parts of 





(WRYNECK.—(YONK TONQUILIA,) 


Europe, and generally precedes the Cuckoo 
afew days. Its food consists chiefly of ants 
and other insects, of which it finds great 
euandence lodged in the bark and crevives 
of trees. 


XANTIIv. A genus of Brachyurous 
Crustaceans, of which there are numerous 
species, extensively distributed. The cara~- 
pace is very wide, but never regularly ovoid, 
and not very convex. They are arranged by 
Milne Edwards into those species whose 

| carapace ie granulous or tuberculous above — 

' and those species whose carrapace is not co- 

- vered either with granulations or tubercles. 
One species, Xantho foridus, about two inches 
in length, of a reddish brown colour, with 
black claws, is common on the English and 
French coasts. 


XANTHORNUS. The generic name used 
by Brisson fur certain American birds. [See 
OKIOLE, BALTIMORE. } 


XENOPS. The name used by Illiger for 
a genus of Fissiroctral birds of South Ame- 
rica; one species of which (Yenops geni- 
barbis) is thus described by Mr. Swainson : 
abcve reddiel:, beneath ares Drow chin, 
eycbrows, and spots on the throat and breast 
whitish ; beneath the ears a snowy spot; 
lesser quills blackish, the base fulvous, the 
tips and margins rufous. Mr. Swainson 
remerks that this extraordinary and not in- 
elegant little creature has », bill totally dif- 
ferent from that of any other bird. Its ge- 
' neral habit, he states, evinces a close con- 
| nection with the Sitte, particularly those of 
New Holland ; some of which have their bills 
(which are slender) slightly inclining up- 
wards, thus forming a connection between 
Xenops and the straight-billed Sittce of the 
Old World. 


XIPHIAS. (See Sworp-Fiss1.J 


XYLOCOPA. Agenus of Hymenopterous 
insects, frequently termed Carpenter Bees, 
from their boring holes in wood. They ure 
characterized by the very thick coating of 
hairs upon the hind legs of the females, which 
nre used by them as pollen-brushes. They 
form theér nests in crevices of old walls or in 
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sunny banks; their cells are composed of 
earth, and are very smooth in the inside, and 
the mouth of the nest is closed with the 
same material. Their wings are most com- 
monly bleck, with « fine purple or violet 
gloss. 


XYLOPHAGA. A genus of small Con- | 
chiferous Molluscs, very similar to those of 
Teredo, and which ere found in light wood 
that the animals have penetrated to the 
depth of about an inch. The valvea are 
equal, globose, inequilateral, and closed at 
the back ; they have no calcareous tube, but 
two small accessory testuceous pieces placed 
nest the hinge, and one small tooth in each 
valve. 


XYLOPHAGI. A family of insects of the 
order Culeoptera Tetramera, distinguished 
from the Weevils by the absence of a pro- 
boscis. These insects generally live in wood, 
which is perforated and channelled in va- 
rious directions by their larve. The dif- 
ferent species commit their ravages on various 
kinds of trees, some feeding on pines and firs, 
others on olives, and sume restricting them- 
selves to fungi. (See ScoLyTip#.] 


XYLOPHILI. An extensive series of 
gigantic Coleopterous insects, the males of 
which are particularly distinguished by va- 
rious singular protuberances, horns or tu- 
bercles, avising from the head and thorax. 
They reside for the most part in tropical | 
regions, and some of them acquire an immense 
size. (See DynastTips& and Rvre.ip#£.)} 


XYPHOSURA. A sub-class of Crustacea, 
so called from the long tail-like spine, so 
characteristic a mark of the King-Crab. 
There 18 only one well-marked genus of this 
group, which will be found described under | 

{ 





the head of Lamuxus. 


YAK. (Poephagus grunniens.) <A species : 
of Ox found in Thibet, among the mountains ; 
the bushy white tail is much prized in the ; 
East, where it is used to brush away flies, 
and also as an emblem of authority. 


| 

YARKE. The native name of different | 

South American monkeys of the genus 2’i- 
thecia. 

YELLOWHAMMER. | 

nella.) Thiy Passerine bird, which is about | 

seven inches in length, is fuund a resident in | 

this country, and generally throughout Bue | 

rope. The male is known by the head, cheeks, | 

| 

I 
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(Emberwza citri- 


front of the neck, belly, and tail-coverta 
being of a bright yellow ; ox the breast and 
sides reddish spots, which on the sides leave 
a black streak in thecentre. Feathers of the | 
top of the back, blackish in the middle, | 
and reddish-brown on the sides ; those on 
the rump bright chesnut, terminated with | 
grayish ; tail-feathers blackish, the two la- 
teral ones with a conical white spot on the | 
inner barbs. Feet yellowish. The female | 
is smaller than the male ; and the yellow of | 
the head, throat, and neck more thickly | 
marked with the brown and otive spots with |! 
which those parts are sprinkled. ‘Their food | 
consists of grain, seeds, aud insects. In 
sumraer the well-known notes of the male | 
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are almost incessantly heard from the road- 
side hedge. In winter the yellowhammer 
joins the flocks of greenfinches, chaffinches, 
&c., which congregate in the fields and farm- 
yards. The nest, made on or near the ground, 





YELLOWHAMMER., 
(EMBERIZA GITRINELLA,) 


is composed of moss, roots, and hair, well 
interwoven. Thefemale lays four or five pee 
aN tee white eggs, streaked and speckled 
with dark reddish-brown, and the male 
takes his turn with her in the business of 
incubation. 


YPONOMEUTID. 4A family of Hete- 
rocerous Lepidoptera, comprising an exten- 
sive collection of minute Moths. The body 
is ordinarily slender and clongated; the 
head is small and occasionally clothed with 
Jong scales in front; the antennesw long, 
slender, and generally simple in both sexes ; 
the wings are entire, and often long, and 
more or less convoluted; the legs are of 
moderate length and spurred; the anterior 
tibiz: having one, the intermediate two, and 
the posterior four spurs ; the palpi are gene- 
rally long and slender, and mostly recurved. 
Some of the specics reside in the larva state on 
flowers, upon which they subsist ; others are 
found within the surfaces of leaves, devour- 
ing only the parenchyma ; some form exten- 
sive webs, and live in society; others are 
solitary. Some species are remarkably bril- 
liant; their wings heing ornamented with 
highly polished metallic scales, and some of 
them being extremely varied in the number 
of their tints. 

“The typical insects of this family, forming 
Latreille’a genus Yj meuta, are amongst 
the largest in the family, having the fore 
wings long, and convoluted when at rest, 
and the posterior large, and with moderate 
ciliz. They are generally of white or slate 
colours with black spots, whence their names 
of small Ermine Moths: the larvew reside 
in large societies under a common web on 
various fruit-treea, and especially on white- 
thorn hedges, which are sometimes entirely 
defoliated by them. I have also seen the 
apple-trees, along the sides of the roads in 
France, equally deprived of their leaves by 
these insects, and festoons of their webs sus- 
pended from the trees, and clothing the sur- 
face of the ground beneath the trees. These 
larve are of aslate colour with black dots, 
and let themselves down to the ground when 
alarme 1. They form their cocoons in com- 
pany together; in the midst of their webs. 
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The elegant species of Gicophora fly during 
the day, frequenting gardens and hedges. | 
Adela also comprises day-fiying a a ea, 
known under the name of “Japan Moths,’ 
from their polished metallic wings, and some- 
times called “Long-horns,” from the great | 
length of the antennsw. They frequent woods, | 
and fly in troops, like gnats, over the bushes | 
in the sunshine. But the most beautiful | 
species in the family are those minute moths 
with metallic spotted wings, the majority of 
which in the larve state are leaf-miners. 


ZEBRA. The name given to at least two 
species of South African mammalia, belong- 
ing to the family that contains the Horse 
and the Ass. They are prpteoin beri banded, | 
and have never yet been thoroughly domes- | 
ticated. The Zebras are closely allied to the | 
common ass, the gradations, as it were, pele | 
the Quagga (See Quaaaa), and Dzigetai | 
(Equus hemionus). Two species of Zebra are 
known, both natives of the Southern parts 
of Africa, where they are frequently found 
in large herds: the one frequents moun- 
tainous districts, while the other only occurs 
in the plains, where it associates with some 
of the antélopes, and even with the Ostrich. 


The Common ZEBRA (Equus Zebra, 1.) is 
found in South Africa, both within and be- 
yond the Cape Colony, but is confined to the 
mountainous regions. Dr. Burchell, not 
knowing that it was the Zebra of the older 
naturalists, has very characteristicallynamed 
it Equus montanus. It may be at once known 
from the peace species by the pure white 
ground-colour of its coat, and the numerous 
glossy jet-black bands with which it is 
striped, except on the belly; the legs also 
are striped from the top to the bottom ; the , 
ears are longer than in the following species, | 
while the tail is tufted, like that of the ase, 
the tuft being of a black colour. There are 
other characters, but these may suffice to | 
distinguish it. Major Harris as well as other 
travellers tell us that it seeks the wildest | 
and most sequestered spots, so that it is ex- | 
ceedingly difficult of approach, not only from 
its watchful habits and very great agility of | 
foot, but also from the inaccessible nature of | 
its highland abode. The herds graze on the , 
steep hill side, with a sentinel posted on | 
some adjacent crag, ready tu sound the alarm | 
in case of any suspicious approach to their 
feeding quarters, and no sooner is the alarm 
given than away they geatniper with pricked 
ear:, and whisking their taile aloft, to places | 
where few, if any, would venture to pursue. | 
It is the wilde Paard (wild horse) of the | 
Cape Colonists, and the Daaw of the Hot- 
tentot. 


Burcoen.t’s ZEBRA (Equus Burchellii, 
Gray). This beautiful species inhabits the 
plains of South Africa beyond the Gariep or 
Orange river, but is never, arcade | to Major 
Harris, found to the southw of that 
strcam. The ears and tail more resemble 
those of the horse than the preceding species, 
which approaches the ass in these particu- 
lars. The back, neck, and head are tinged 
with brown, harmoniously banded with black 
and deep brown transverse stripes ; the belly 
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and legs are pure white: there are obscure 
traces of black transverse markings on the 
arm. Major Harris, who had so many op- 
portunities of secing this fine species in a 
state of nature, remarke that, “ beautifull: 

clad by the hand of nature, possessing muc 

of the graceful symmetry of the horse, with 
great bone and muscular power, united to 
easy and stylish action —thus combining 
comeliness of figure with solidity of form, 
this species, if subjugated and domesticated, 
would assuredly make the best pony in the 
world. Although it admits of being tamed 
to a certain extent with considerable facility, 
-—a half-domesticated specimen with a jockey 
on its brindled back being occasionally ex- 
posed in Cape Town for sale, — it has hitherto 
contrived to evade the yoke of servitude. 





BUROHELL'S ZBBRA.—(HQUUS KHURCHELLII,) 


. « « The voice of this free-born son of 
the desert has no analogy to the discordant 
braying of the ass, but consists of a shrill 
abrupt neigh, which may be likened to the 
barking of a dog, as heard by a passer by, 
from the interior of a house. The senses of 
sight, hearing, and smell are extremely de- 
licate. The slightest noise or motion, no 
less than the appearance of any object that 
is unfamiliar, at once rivets their gaze, and 
causes them to stop and listen with the ui- 
most attention ; ay taint in the air equally 
attracting their olfactory organs. Instinct 
having taught these beautiful animals that 
in union consists their strength, they com- 
bine in a compact body when menaced b 
an attack either from man or beast; and, if 
overtaken by the foe, they unite for mutual 
defence, with their heads together in a close 
circular band, presenting their heels to the 
enemy, and dealing out kicks in equal force 
and abundance. Beset on all sides, or par- 
tially crippled, they rear on their hinder legs, 
fly at the adversary with jaws distended, and 
use buth teeth and heels with the greatest 
freedom.” — Harris, ‘Game and Wild Ani- 
mals of South Africa; p. 19. It is called 
Bonte Quagga by the Cape Colonists, and 
Peetsey by the Bechuanaa. 


ZEBU. The name given to the humped 
varieties of oxen which are found in India 
and the Asiatic Islands, and extend along 
the eastern coast of Africa to the Cape of 
Good Hope. They are used as beasts of 
burden, and serve as articles of food, though 
in this respect its flesh is by no mcans equal 
to that of our domestic breeds. The hump, 
which is chiefly composed of fat, is regarded 
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asa great delicacy. Zebus differ greatly in 
dimensions; some are of 1 e, while 
others, of which we have figured a female and 
young, are not much larger than a sheep: 





they vary in colour; the most common variety 
is of o light gray, passing into cream-colour. 
The Windoos treat the larger breed with su- 
perstitious veneration. (See Braumin BULL.} 


ZEE-KOE. The name given by the Dutch 
colonists in South Africa to the Hippopota- 
mus. [See Hiproporamus.} 

ZERDA. The name often given to the 
long-eared, dog-like quadruped called the 


Fennec. (See Fennec.) 


ZEUS, ZEIDA. A genus and family of 
Acanthopterygious fishes, remarkable for 
their compressed form ; to this group belongs 
the ack ie ene the OraH tat (Zeus 
Opah) which latter is a very superb species, 
and inhabits the seas of warm regions, being 
only an occasional visitant of the Mediterra- 
nean and Northern seas. In size it exceeds 
every other species, measuring between four 
and five feet im length; in colour it appears to 
vary,the ground being sometimes a brilliant 
silvery grecn, and sometimes a bright gold- 
colour; but in either case the body is varie- 
gated on the sides with pretty numerous oval 
white spots, while the fins and tail are bright 
scarlet. The skin is apparently destitute of 
scales, and perfectly smooth. Two or three in- 
stances have occurred of this very beautifully 
coloured species having been taken on the 
British coast ; one, which weighed between 
seventy and eighty pounds, was thrown upon 
the sands at Blyth, near Newcastle, in 1769 ; 
the colours and beauty of which ere stated 
to “beggar al] description ; the upper part 
being of a bright green, variegated with 

, whitish spots, and enriched with a shining 

! golden hue, like the splendour of a peacock’s 
eather." Another specimen was caught at 
Brixham, in Torbay, in 1772, which “weighed 

‘ a hundred and forty pounds, measuring four 

_ feet and a half in jength, and two feet and 
®@ quurtcr in breath: its greatest thickness 
was only four inches, and the general colour 
was & vivid transparent scarlet varnish over 
burnished gold, bespangled with oval silver 
spots of various sizes.” (See Dury.} 


ZEUZERA. A genus of nocturnal Lepi- 
doptera, two specics of which are found in 
this country, one of these, however, is ex- 
tremcly rare ; the more common species, the 

| Wood-leopard, (Zeuzera Zsculi) is white and 
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spotted with black, whence it has derived 
its English name ‘ the antennsz in the male 
are beautifully bipectinated for half their 
length ; the larva, which is yellow and spot- 
ted, feeds like that of the Goat-moth, in the 
interior of trees, and as well as it, forma a 
cocoon of chips of wood agglutinated toge- 
ther; it feeds on various trees, but seems 
particularly fond of the elm. 


ZIBET. A species of carnivorous mam- 
malia belonging to the genus Viverra and 
the family Viverride. It is found on the 
Asiatic coast, and in some of the larger 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. It has 
a short and thick neck, the breast being full 
and somewhat distended, and differs con- 
siderably in ite markings from its African 
congener, the Civet. r. Horsfield, in his 
Zovlogical Researches, informs us that it is 
of a ae disposition, and is 
sometimes found in a state of partial do- 


ZIBET.—(VIVERRA,) 


mestication. The substance secreted by an 


opening near the tail resembles that of the 
coe ries is, perhaps, equally prized. (See 
IVET. 


ZIMB. A fly, supposed to be’a species of 
Tarbanus, described by Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, but not previously referred to by 


any naturalist. From Bruce's account we 
learn that it is in size very little larger than 
a bee, of a thicker proportion, and has wings, 
which are broader than those of a bee, placed 
separate, like those of a fly: they are of a 
fine gauze, without colour or spot upon them. 
The head is large; the upper jaw or lip is 
sharp, and has at the end of it a strong 
pointed hair, of about a quarter of an inch 
long ; the lower jaw has two of these pointed 
hairs, and the pencil of hairs when joined 
together makes a resistance to the finger 
nearly equal to that of a hog’s bristle. Its 
lege are serrated on the inside, and the whole 
covered with brown hair or down. He has 
no sting, though he seems to me rather of 
the bee kind ; but his motion is more rapid 
and sudden than that of the bee, and re- 
sembles that of the gadfly in England. There 
is something peculiar in the sound or buzz- 
ing. It is a jarring noise, together with a 
humming, which induces me to believe it 
proceeds, at least in part, from a vibration 
made with the three hairs at its snout. As 
soon as this plague appears, and this buzzing 
is heard, the cattle forsake their food, 
and run willy about the plain till they die, 
worn out with fatigue, fright, and hunger. 
No remedy remains but to leave the black 
earth, and hasten down to the sands of At- 
bara, and there they remain while the rains 
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last, this cruel enemy never daring to pursue 
them farther. Though his size is as im- 
mense as is his strength, and his body co- 
vered with a thick skin defended with strong 
hair, yet even the camel is not unable to 
sustain the violent punctures the fly makes 
with his pointed proboscis. He must lose 
no time in removing to the sands of Atbara, 
for, when once attacked by this fly, hie body, 
head, and legs break out in large bosses, | 
which swell, break, and putrefy, to the : 
certain destruction of the creature. Even 
the elephant and rhinoceros, which, by reason 
of their enormous bulk and the vast quan- 
tity of food and water which they soquire 
dally, cannot shift to desert and dry places 
as the season may require, are obliged to - 
roll themselves in mud and mire, which 
when dry, coats them over like armour, and 
enables them to stand their ground against 
this winged assassin ; yet I have seen some 
of these tubercles upon almost every ele- 
phant and rhinoceros that I have seen, and 
attribute them to this cause. All the in- 
habitants of the sea-coast of the Melinda, 
down to Cape Gardefui, to Saba, aud the | 
south coast of the Red Sea, are obliged to 
put themselves in motion and remove to the | 
next sand in the beginning of the rainy | 
season, to prevent all their stock of cattle | 
being destroyed. This is not a partial emi- 
on, the inhabitants of all the countries, | 

m the mountains of Abyssinia to the | 
confluence of the Nile and Cestaboras north- | 
wards, are once a year nA to prey 
their abode and seek protection in the san 
of Beja; nor is there any alternative or 
means of avoiding this. 

Providence from the beginning, it would 
seem, had fixed its habitation to one species 
of soil, being a black fat earth, extraordi- 
narily fruitful ; and, amall and inconceivable 
as it was, it scems from the first to have given 
law to the settlement of the country. It 
prohibited absolutely those inhabitants of 
the fat earth called Mazaga, domiciled in 
caves and mountains, from enjoying the 
help or labour of any beasts of carriage. It 
deprived them of their flesh and milk for 
food, and gave rise to another nation whose 
manners were just the reverse of the first. 
These were the shepherds, leading a wan- 
dering life, and preserving their immense 
herds of cattle by conducting them into the 
sands beyond the limits of the black earth, 
and bringing them back again when the 
danger from this insect was over:” 

* We cannot read the history of the plagues 
which God brought upon Pharaoh by the 
hands of Moses,’’ observes our author, “ with- 
out stopping a moment to consider a singu- 
larity —a very principal one—which at- 
tended this ba of the fly. It was not till 
this time, and means of thie insect, that 
God said he would separate his people from 
the Egyptians. And it would seem that 
then a law was given to them that fixed the 
limite of their habitation. It ie well known 
that the land of Goshen or Geshen, the pos- 
session of the Israelites, was a land of pasture, 
which was not tilled or sown, because it was 
not overflowed by the Nile. But the land 
overflowed by the Nile was the black earth 
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of the valley of Egypt, and it was here that 
God confined the flies; for he says, it shall 
be a sign of this separation of the people, that 
not one fly should be seen in the sand or 
pasture-ground, the land of Goshen; and 
this kind of soil has ever since been the refuge 
of all cattle emigrating from the black earth 
to the lower part of Atbara.”’ 

To the foregoing graphic narrative by 
Bruce we shall only add, that, much as this, 
as well as other particulars on subjects 
equal extraordinary, were at one time ri- 
diculed and regarded as unworthy of belief, 
strong corroborative testimony may be found 
in the works of modern naturalists, as well 
as of recent African travellers (Denham and 
Clapperton among others), whose veracity 
has never been called in question. 


ZOANTHOUS. A genus of Zoophytes es- 
tablished by Cuvier, and giving its name to 
a division of the great group of animals to 
which it belongs (Zoantharta); in this genus 
the body is elongated, conic and peduncu- 
lated, and springs from a base common to 
several individuals ; as the name implies, the 
species of the pene resembie flowers, such as 
an expanded daisy. 


ZOKA. The name given by Bosc to what 
he regarded as a distinct genus of decapod 
Crustacea, different species of which are 
found in the ocean ; Mr. Thompson believes 
that these curious looking spined creatures 
are the larvx of long and short-tailed Crus- 
tacea, immediately after their exclusion 
from the egg. Mr. Arthur Adams was much 
atruck with their curious and fantastic 
shapes; one form, he observes, would serve 
as an excellent model for a grotesque mon- 
ater in a pantomime ; in fact they all more 
resemble phantasms than the ordinary or- 
ganizations we are in the habit of contem- 
plating. He doubts the accuracy of Mr. 

hompson's opinion, that these whimsical- 
looking creatures are merely the larvxz of 
different kinds of crabs, particularly as they 
are found in the high seas, where few of the 
larger crustacea are ever discovered. How- 
ever in many cases Mr. Thompson has ob- 
served the metamorphosis take place, espe- 
cially on the Irish coast. We must refer to 
his memoirs in the third volume of the En- 
tomological Magazine, as well as to his Me- 
moirs on Crustacea. 


ZONITIS. A genus of Coleopterous insects 
belonging to the family Cantharidsy, the 
species of which are found on flowers. 


ZONURID2:. A name given by Mr. 
Grny to a family of Saurian reptiles. 


ZOOARCES. [See VivirarRous BLENNY.] 


ZOOPHYTES. A great division of the 
Animal Kingdom, containing beings which 
are always evidently more simple in or- 
ganization than in the other divisions, and 
which have their parts more or less distinctl 
arranged round an axis, a dispositon whic 
frequently gives them the shape of flowers, 
and hence the name, which means living 

lants, or plant-like animals. The name 
Radiata, or radiated animals, is also applied 
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to this division. It contains the Star-fishes 
and Sea-eggs, as well as the Actiniz, Corals, 
and Corallines. For the history of the two 
first of these, so far as they are found in the 
British Islands, we must refer our readers to 
the work of Professor Forbes, which is de- 
voted to them, while Dr. Johnston's History 
of British Zoophytes will give ample and 
interesting information, as well as admirable 
figures of all the genera and species belong- 
ing to the last mentioned. There are none 
who have opportunities of visiting the sea- 
coast who should neglect to examine and 
study these animals. The Reverend David 
Landsborough, in hie Excursions to Arran, 
has well alluded to one of these Coralline 
Zoophytes, which he had taken from a 
scallop-shell to which it was attached. When 
out of the water, the Plumularia pinnata 
looks like a dirty and worn white feather. 
He says, you would not think that that fea- 
ther had life, but, place it in water, it imme- 
diately recovers from its state of collapse, 
and, though still a feather, has become one 
of great beauty andelegance. “ But itis only 
the habitations that you see; the alarmed 
inhabitants have fled into their houses. But 
place the polypidom, as it is called, in a 
tumbler of sea-water, and, when the alarm 
is over, the inhabitants will again appear. 
The polypes are hydra-form, and spread 
forth many tentacula in search of food, 
which they greedily grasp. The feather is 
formed of calcareous matter, mixed with 
gelatine, to give it flexibility, eo that it may 
the better stand the buffeting of the waves. 
Observe the stem or quill of the feather, and 
a will see that it is full of red matter. 
hat isthe medullary pulp. Every plumule 
of the feather is a street. Even with the 
naked eye you may observe on each plumule 
about ea dozen notches or denticles. Each 
of these is the house or cell, as it is called, 
of a polype : eo that, in a good specimen, we 
see a kind of marine village, which, under 
the teaching of God, has been beautifully 
constructed by the thousand inhabitants 
which it contains.” Many of the more trans- 
parent Zoophytes are highly luminous, and, 
in some cases, as Mr. Landsborough men- 
tions in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, vol. xxxii. p. 170., each polype 
seems as if it had a will of its own, for when 
agitated, after being taken from the water, 
“ they lighted and extinguished their little 
lamps, not simultaneously, but with rapid 
irregularity, so that this running fire had a 
very lively appearance.”” Mr. Darwin, in 
the admirable journal to which we have re- 
ferred so often, speaks of a Zouphyte closel 
allied to Clytia, of which he put a large tu 
in a basin of salt-water. “When it was 
dark,”” he adds, “I fuund that as often as I 
rubbed any part of a branch, the whole be- 
came strongly phosphorescent with a green 
light ; I do not think I ever saw any object 
more beautifully so. But the remarkable 
circumstance was, that the flashes of light 
always proceeded up the branches, from the 
base towards the extremity.” This lumi- 
nosity would seem to be chiefly produced by 
irritation, fur living specimens have been 
kept for days in sea-water, and observed at 
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all hours, and no appearance of light was 
perceptible. 


ZOOTOCA. <A genus of small Saurian 
tiles, in which is placed our pretty little 
ve-coloured L » Zovtoca vivipara. 
(See Lizaxp.] 


ZORILLA. A genus of carnivorous quad~ 
rupeds, closely allied to the weasels, of which 
me slecies (Zorilla striata) is found ia South 

rica. 


ZOSTEROPS. A genus of Birds closely 
allied to the Warblers, and seemingly in- 
termediate between them and the Titmice. 
A marked peculiarity of the specs belong- 
ing to the genus is that their eyelids are 
surrounded by a narrow ring of snow-white 
' feathers. The birde ere all small, and 
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WHITE-EYE,—{ZOSTEROPS DORSALIS., 


generally of a yellowish green or brown 
colour. They are found principally in 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. Our figure, 
copied from Mr. Gould’s truly elegant work, 
represents the ZOSTENOPS DOKSALIS or 
White-eye of the colonists of New South 
Wales ; Mr. Gould informe us that in South 
| Australia, New South Wales, and Van 
. Diemen’s Land thia is the bird which is seen 
more frequently than any other species. In 
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the forests and thickets it abounds, and is 
far from a welcome visitor in gardens, where 
it does great damege to buds and fruite of 
every kind, though it is upon insects that it 
principally feeds; in ite disposition it is 
very familiar, often building its nest and 
woering its young in shrubs and rose-trees 
bordering on the garden walks. This nest, 
which is also figured in the cut, is a very 
beautiful atructure, being of a round deep 
cup-shaped form and composed of fine 
ses, Moss, and wool, and most carefully 
ned with fibrous roots and grasses ; the eggs 
are of a beautiful pale blue colour. The 
song of this bird is ver ghd and lively, 
and there ie no perceptible difference in the 
plumage of the sexes. 

Another species, ZOSTEROPS CHLORONOTUS, 
aleo described by Mr. Gould, was found by 
Mr. Gilbert in Western Australia; it is par- 
ticularly fond of figs and grapes, and is often 
to be seen in gardens where these fruits are 
aston in flocks as numerous as sparrows in 

iscountry. It takes flies on the wing like 
the true fly-catchers. 


ZYGZENA. A genus of Chondropterygious 
fishes belonging to the Shark family, and at 
once distinguished from all its members by 
the horizontally flattened head, truncated 
in front, its sides extending transversely like 
the head of a hammer, whence the common 
name of the species Hammer-headed Sharks. 
Mr. Arthur Adams when on the east coast of 
Borneo mentions a circumstance which shows 
the extreme voracity of a species of Zygena. 
One of these fish sprang from the water, 
seized a bullock’s hide which was drying at 
the bows of the ship, (31.M.8. eemerend} 
and succeeded in tearing a portion of it 
off. He also mentions that when one hun- 
dred miles from Batan, a shark was caught 
with a partially digested pig in his stomach, 
which had been thrown overboard at the an- 
chorage of San Domingo in that island. [See 
SHARK.) 

The name Zya £N< is also applied by some 
naturalists to the pretty black and red sphin- 
gidous insects called Burnet-moths; the 
word Anthrocera however is now generally 
substituted for it. (See ANTHROCERID 4.) 


ZYGODACTYLI. The name given by 
some ornithologists to that order of birds in 
which two of the toes are directed forwards 
and two backwards, the term Scansores how- 
however is more generally used ; it contains 
the Parrots, Woodpeckers, Cuckvos, &c. (See 
ScCANSONKS.] 
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‘PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY; 


oR, 


THE ART OF PREPARING AND PRESERVING 
SPECIMENS OF ANIMALS. 


prose the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS 
this country are both few and simple. 


MATERIALS.—A good Je or double bar- 
reled gun ; the latteris preferable. A hoop- 
net of stout brass wire, a inches 
in diameter and furnished a bag of coarse 
cenrns, twelve inches deep. Abert ti inches 

of the wire at each end bent so as 
to form a ao pe rey iat iemey bod 3 to the 
end of a wal axpenes {s no 
consideration, ohhing can excel 

mon oer 


com- 
“net of anya. A game bag is 
only rma for our Dock bed les; those 
of a em size may be conveniently carried 
home in te collector's hat or pocket, or in 
a botanical collecting box. 

A very coe gealpel, ce as is used Fy 
surgeons for cutting thro a 
ehgrter in the the iss 6 

r of very powerfu dressing-case 
are five inches ge ee 2s. P ni pair. 

r of rly ing 
i than seven inches in ie dar Pd ich 
longer than “eal "them usually made ; oe 
for: 1 shall ca neck forceps : their 


is 2s. 
A light ee 
These four instruments may be fitted into 
a leather wra for the 
these, the neck forceps is alone indispensable; 
but a pair of old curling tongs is a tolerable 
substitute ; and where economy is studied, 
a penknife and a elip of hard wood, half an 
inch broad and t to a thin edge at 
one extremity, wil answer every purpose. 
Besides these, there will be req + pair 
of pliers and another of cutting incers for 
; a shoemaker's awl,iron wire of vari- 
ous sizes, n es, . coarse cotton, and 
tow: a tin box containing arsenical soap, 
which @ any apothecary can prepare from 
following recipe : 

Camphor - 2Qtor. 
“Asieniss, powdered - lib. 

White 1 
6 Oz, 

2 


soap 
Salt of tartar - 
Chalk, powdered - 


as epperta sececchia't for collecting =e 


pocket ; and of 


spirits of wine, and mix.” # 
solution of corrosive sublimate js very good 
— papi but the arsenical soap is gene- 

rally P preferred. “ To a wine-bottle fell of of 
spirits of wine, add a large tea-spoonfal of 
corrosive sublimate ; in twelve hours, draw 
it off into a clean bottle, dip a black feather 
into the peng and if, on drying, a white- 
ness is left on the feather, add a little more 
alcohol. a Breps of turpentine will preserve 
skins, but ite properties are nara at eva- 
nescent ; and any skin m oe 
from putrefaction, if it is thoroughly dried 
ae kept dry afterwards. It is to protect 

it from the attacks of insects, that we apply 
one or other of these nostrums. 

Mr. Goadby has prepared a solution,which, 
for preserving some objects in hesaeat his- 
tory ia even superior to spirits of 


Bay salt - - - - 402% 
Alum - 2 oz. 
Corrosive sublimate - = - 4 
Boiling water - - - 2 quarts 


well mixed, and the solution filtered. 


Bi oar nig of Paris (gypsum) is greatly 
perior to powdered chalk for absorbin, 
bloody and oily matter in the process 
skinning. a useful cement ring Gig made 
eA disso: Mig Bega isingless in hot: water, 
d adding white of an egg. 


ee ae gun is the most 


power- 
the | ful auxiliary in procuring s: s peumese of our 


mammalia and birds ; 

of thia little work permit, I would add «a 

few hints about guns, and the best method 

pal psig gence against wild To the 
ous, I would recommend Col. Hawker’ s 


© Swainson’s Taxidermy, p. 28. 





.* Shot No. 8. is the 
Thrushes, 


of shot, place another wad 
home,— your shot will be economised, and 
' the palo Aa less injured ; it is 
; Charge at thirty yards. For small birds the 
, Charge of both powder and shot 


gers 
site sides, and below the wings : iP pl 
| may have his feet and wings confined by a 
: handkerchief, and then the spinal cord may 
{ be pierced by « pin, where the bones of the 
‘ neck unite with the skull. The throat should 
' be pogo lars A stuffed with cotton or tow ; the 
‘ elots of blood wiped off; the shot holes 
plugged, ig cotton ; — ae cold, wrap 
e & square piece per, be-~ 
Boning to roll at one corner, and finish off 
y twisting the ends together. 

or shrewe are taken for st \ 
to wrap them in a handkerchief, and drown 
them water. Before setting out on a 
ehooting excursion, provide a clue of twine, 


and should a bird fall into the water, tie | will then 


the cord to the middle of « stick, three feet 
long, or to your ramrod, and throw it over 
the bird, which you must endeavour to en- 
_ tangle with the cord, and so pull it ashore. 
: amekeepers,warreners, market gardeners, 
’ and poulterers may all be advantageously 
‘ employed in procuring specimens ; and bird- 
catchers also, for such parte of the Fumege 
of birds as may be soiled with bird-lime can 
be restored on being washed with spirits of 


wine: | 
Aquatic reptiles, and a few of the smaller 
freshwater and marine fishes, are best taken 
. with the hand net, such as has been described 
in spe proper P seca 
C2) 


procure 
, excursions to the fishing grounds in person, 
; and uent the fish markets at an early 
. hour. You will find it a good plan to induce 
: fishermen and fish-curers, by making them 
| suitable presents, to bring you desiderata. 


SKINNING AND MOUNTING 
QUADRUPEDS. 


Lay the animal on its back with its head 
from you. Plug upthe nostrils and stuff the 
throat with cotton or tow. Divide the hair 
in a straight line stretching between two 
points, one situated between the fore legs and 
the other near the tail; make ‘an incision 
along this line with the scalpel, knife, or 
acissors. Turn the body with ite side towards 
you; raise the skin on the breast between 





‘arine Fishes :— Make frequent | th 
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your fore finger and thumb, and 
of your fingers and the handl 
or its Lge the 


where it is absolutely necessary, and stuffing 

ton or paper to keep an. 

ea 1 care not to cut the thin mem- 
brane w. reel plainer brracr mind aura hia 
ward the hind leg, and divide the oint 
which comes in , leaving the thigh bone 
attached to the Do the same on the 


other side. Finish off the posterior extremity 
ape ae separate the tail. Turn ~ 


of the shoulder-blade by its upper extremity; 
wrap the carenss in paper to it from 
wine Oe table, and push rather pull 
the over the neck and skull, cutting out 
the ears and round about the eyes with great 
care. Cut off the neck close to the head ; scoop 
out the eyes; extract, the brain through the 
opening left by the spinal cord ; cut off all 
the muscles, and clean the bones thoroughly. 
The se are next pushed inwards and cleared 
of thelr muscles as far as the roots of the 
toes, and the tail skinned as far as practica- 
ble ; the skin is next cleared of every particle 
of fat and mmacie, and the shot-holes stitched 


up. ; 
The general principles on which quadru- 
ere mounted may be concisely stated. 
‘ake a weasel which has been skinned as 
above : provide a quantity of iron wire consi- 
derably less than a crow quill in diameter ; 
heat it till it is red hot,and cool slowly ; it 
bend with facility in every direction. 
Divide the cork of a wine bottle equally and 
longitudinally, and connect the two pieces b 
means of a piece of wire nearly equal to half 
the length of the body of the weasel, mea~- 
sured from the fore part of the shoulder-blade 
to the root of the tail. Prepare a piece of 
wire pointed at both ends, oust in length to 
the neck, the height of the skull, and allow- 
ing one and a half inches for its insertion 
into the anterfor cork and ection beyond 
the head. Do the same with the tail wire, 
allowing for its insertion only ; and with the 
leg wires also, making liberal allowance for 
their insertion, not nag See their respective 
corks, but also into hoard or stand for 
e specimen : these wires should be sharp- 
ened at both ends. The space intervening 
between the corks should be rolled with tow, 
and in like manner an artificial neck of the 
same material on its appropriate wire. 
Anoint the orbits with soap; stuff with cotton; 
and after a liberal spelen of the soap to 
the skull, its akin and that of the neck, the 
head is carefully restored to its natural posi- 
tion, so as to stretch it as little as possible. 
The legs having been anointed, are restored 
to their natura: ition ; and the wires hav- 
ing been entered in the ball of the foot, are 
placed behind the bones of the leg and bound 
to them with pieces of thread. e artificial |! 
body is then placed in position, the neck wire 
is t. downwards through the anterior 
part of the foremost cork, ite —_ seized by 
the wire forceps, bent slightly and pressed 
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neck downwards ; the acco 
to one's taste and the ition which the 
to assume when ed: and thus 


} the t of a stout wire inserted at the eyes 
or the mouth, and readj it with the 
finger, and supplying small p ts where 
necessary. The orbits are furnished with a 
little putty or cement, for the reception of 
the glass eyes; which can be purchased at 
the shops of professional bird-stuffers. 

After what has been stated it will be easy 
to invent a frame-work of wire suitable for 
mounting a larger acon ogee | but, after all, I 


something more rational than mere collect- 
ing, to content themselves with the stuffed 
akins of quadrupeds and birds ; no true natu- 
ralist of the present age ever thinks of form-~ 
ing any other collection for purposes of study. 
The former method is expensive and cumber- 
some, whilet the latter is in every respect 
more convenieat, more economical of money 
and space, and above all in the expenditure 
of precious time which can never be recalled. 


SKINNING AND PRESERVING BIRDS. 


Before skinning a bird, the young apes 
should first ascertain the position of the ears 
on the sides of the head, of the bare space on 
the sides of the lower part of the neck, and 
the mode in which the. secondary quill-fea- 
thers are inserted over that part of the wing 
which is composed of two bones, correspond- 
ing with those in the human arm lying 
between the elbow and wrist joints. 

Any large bird having a tough skin should 
be selected for the first essay ; and none is 
better than the Rook. Lay the bird near the 
edge of the table, and with a hammer break 
the first bone of the wing at a point adjoining 
the shoulder-joint. See that the throat has 
been properly stuffed ; and if an eye has been 
injured by the shot, scoop it out if possible ; 
or else stuff it up with cotton, for the dis- 
charge of blood and humour will greatly 

sfigure the skin. Divide the feathers along 





secured | skin and separate it from the muscles as far 


ae the shaft of your scalpel can reach, stuffing 
in cotton as you proceed, Pr, slgeoprroc. 
rier gypeum over  wheh toy; tae matter 
ay appear; w. ’ 

on giving a slight with the 
finger. Be in skinning over the abdo= 
men, and let it be a stretch 
the akin as little as 


the leg and separa at the 


; te it from body 
rding | first joint that is visible, leaving the thigh- 


bone attached to the : then treat the 
other side in like manner. After this, finish 
off the rior arte pat, tis Sheets of 
your hand below the rump, raise it 
htly, and feel with the thumb for the 
nt w the set of bones over which the |; 
tall-feathers are inserted unite with the 
adjoining vertebra ; and having ascertained 
that, use the knife with confidence, yet with 
ing caution. Lay the b' on ite 
breast, and push the skin along the back ; 
and as the long bones of the wings were 
broken,the latter -hagaietn freosgeereinitry them- 
selves to their new position : separate them 
at the point of fracture ; wrap the body in 
paper, and push the skin along the neck and 
over the head, giving special heed to the 
ears and eyes, as in the case of quadrupeds : 
then sever the neck where it joins the head, 
which must be cleaned in like manner ; with 
this mce, however, that the scissors 
must be used to cut out « portion of the back 
part of the skull, and a eaten ry of the 
palate, to make room for the ficial neck 


would earnestly beseech all who aspire to | as it is fixed by the neck-forceps. Fill the 


orbits with cotton, anoint the skull, the skin 
of the head, and neck with arsenical soap, 
and restore the head to its natural position. 
Take hold of the bone of a wing, keep its 
under side uppermost, and push the skin 
along with heres left thumb; and on coming 
to the quills, insert your thumb below the 
barrels of the guills, so as to prize them for- 
wards and downwards (presuming that the 
bird is lying with its head from you). It is 
not necessary to skin beyond the anterior 
joint of these two bones over which the quills 
are inserted ; cut through all the muscles at 
this point, and taking them between the 
knife and your right thumb, tear them oP 
wards, cut them off, and then amputate t. 

shattered bone at the joint, to which you 
must fasten a piece of strong about 
six inches long: restore the wing to its natu- 
ral position after applying the soap, and 
smooth and adjust the ruffled plumage. Go 
through the same operations with the other 
wing ; push in the legs, and cut off all the 
muscles to the first joint, beyond which 
there must be no skinning. The base of the 
tail must next be attended to; but avoid 
cutting too closely, else the tail feathers will 
fall out: remove every particle of muscle 
and fat from the akin. If the subject isa 
sea bird, the task will be simplified by apply- 
== ae of turpentine with a brush, whick 
will dissolve the fat, and this aguin may be 
absorbed by gypsum liberally applied, and 


a line stretching from the fore part of the | when dried it is cleared away; the skin is 
crest of the bieart-bose to a point near the | then ready to receive 


the soap. 


tail; pluck off the down, and make an in- The best point in a well-preserved skin 
cision’ with the knife or scissors ; raisc the | consists in having the head prettily dressed | 








off, the neck the plumage neatly 
disposed, and the whole form eompact and 
moderately full; and I know of no more 
ee Pippen for Popa —— eg pd 
than owing rules :— ea pledg 
of well-drawn tow, somewhat longer than, 
and yet loned to, the size of the neck 
of the 3 take it by one end on the neck 
Prego act push it up into _— skull, are bee 
us pressed as firm as possible; an 

the head is dressed on the point of the for- 
cepa, and completely finished off as in 
case of the weasel: withdraw the forceps, 
and push up a similar but much sma 
pledget inte the back part of the mouth and 

tween the lower jaw: by means of these 
the neck maty be ceoevenes at pleasure. Then 
place a small pledget along the back; draw 

the wings, st their position, and tie 
them with the ads within a quarter of 
an inch to other, i the av oo 
r) w; and other birds in proportion. 
forward the tarsal, or, as it is ularly 
termed, the knee-joint, so that it shall he 
somewhat in advance of the root of the tail. 
Take a pledget and press it firmly over 
the head of the wing-bone, and under the 
head of the leg-bone: do the same on the 
other side (this is an important operation, 
and should be well done); add some more 
pledgets if necessary, and bring down the 
end of the neck-p} t and press firmly ; 
the lesser neck-piece follows, and then it is 
ready for sewing up. 

By attending to these directions, it will 
: be found that the body so formed is firm 
and yet very elastic; and it is thie latter 
property of tow that makes it superior to 
cotton for such purposes; yet cotton is 
best for stuffing into the orbits, and for 
keeping the feathers clean during the ope- 
ration of skinning. It will be observed 
that the bodies of birds taper away towards 
the tail; let this be kept in view when 
stuffing a skin. Take a needle and strong 
thread, and for a sparrow give three stitches 
along each side of the incision, stitching 
always from theinside. Draw the edges close 
and cut the thread, leaving about two inches 
hanging from 



























g the bird. It is quite unneces- 
sary to fasten the thread, or even to cast a 
knot on it, and the stitching need not come 
lower down than the r margin of the 
breast-bone. Care must be taken not to 
entangle any feathers by the roots; but 
should this happen, the refractory member 
must be pulled out, if it will not eep in its 
proper place. Wherever the plumage is dis- 
ordered, it should be stirred up with a pin, 
and dressed with the fingers: if the neek has 
vert anould. if pasetble, be covered by-gt 
part should, if possible, be covered by: ry 
the head and neck a slight twist to ons side ; 
and when all has been adjusted to your 
liking, take « alip of paper proportioned to 
the size of the bird, make a suitable belt, 
confined by. pin, and just large enough to 
confine the wings; put it over the skin, and 
.ome that in doing so the plumage is not dis- 
' . These are the dimensions of a belt 
| Sor a sparrow : 5} inches in length, and 2) 
‘ashes broad : diameter of the belt 1§ inches. 
Tie the legs crossing each other, right 
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up’ ost if a e, the left if a female. 
Adix a card label to the right tarsus, so that 
it shall le across both legs; the generic and 
specific name and sex should be written on 
one side, the locality whence procured, the 
date, and a to your note-book on 
the other side. 

To ascertain the sex of a bird, make an 
incision over the loing so as to see into the 
abdomen ; thrust aside the intestines near 
the backbone, and there will be ex d 


the | two white glandular bodies if a male, or 


an ovarium containing rudimentary eggs if 
afemale. Press the tail upwards and ex- 
pend it properly, and pull out the neck 

it is too short; but if too long, it cannot 
be shortened in any way. The s should 
now be laid out on cotton to dry. To re- 
move soiling matter from the plumage, wash 
with a sponge dipped in cold rain water ; mix 
common starch and cold water to the con- 
sistency of thick cream, lay a coating of it 
about ith of an inch thick over the part to 
be cleansed, and after the lapse of 24 hours 
remove it with a few taps of the finger (the 
ekin should be dry before doing this): it is 
well adapted for cleansing old mounted spe- 

ens. 

Birds such as Ducks, whose heads are too 
large to admit of the skin passing over them, 
should have their necks severed about three 
inches from the head ; and if the bird has a 
black throat, then an incision sufficiently 
large to turn out the skull must be made 
longitudinally ; but if the upper part of the 
neck is of a dark colour, or if the bird has a 
crest, then the incision should be made there. 
Sea birds having white breasts and black 
backs should be opened down the latter, and 
birds which are perfectly white should be 
opened under the . Long-necked birds, 
such as Herone, should be preserved with 
the neck slightly curved, to take up less 
room in packing. Where it is desirable to 
pack as many birds as possible into little 
space, the stitches may be cut, the stuffing 
(of the body, only) extracted, and the skins 
pressed quite fiat. eae be prepared 
for being re-stuffed by being wrap; ima 
damp towel, till they become pliable ; and 
this may be prac should a skin become 
too dry before it is etuffed. Should the col- 
lector ever he p: for time to skin a 
make the longitudinal incision, separate tho 
skin from the ny as far as possible, stuffin 
in cotton, and sprinkling powdered charcoa 
over the abdomen, and lay it aside in a cool 
dry situation. 


MOUNTING. 


To mount a bird's skin, prepare wires for 
the neck and legs as for a quadruped, and 
an artificial neck of rolled tow on its appro- 

ate wire; take a handful of straw well 

wn, tie a string firmly around it so as to 
form a standard the insertion of the 
wires, but considerably less than the body 
of the bird. The wing-bones are tied at a 
short distance from each other; the wires 
for the legs are run up along their posterior 
edge, and fixed into the standard after the 
neck has been properly adjusted. The | 
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standard is taken between the fi 
end chumb of the left hand, and pledgete of direction; and thus the } 


tow are worked in with a piece of pointed 
wood; the more prominent parts are reduced 
by press and the Rollow patts are pushed 
outwards with the stick. y and by, the 
bird is laid on its back on the table, and 
sometimes held by the feet till it has been 
flied to its natural size; it is then sewed 


and stuck on its ue peg legs _ pee 


are bent into 

ficiencies in the stuffing the head and 
ailpper part of the neck are supplied through 
the channel ef the mouth or eyes; the wings 
adjusted and kept in their place by a pointed 
wire on each aide run into the standard, thelr 
tips confined by a bandage, the.tail supported 
‘on a piece of wire bent In @ serpentine form, 
and the whole plumage neatly ged. Such 
is a very concise outline of ore method of 
mounting birds, which in the hands of a 
ekilfal workman never falls to produce the 
harpiest results. Other methods are detaited 
by Captain Brown. The tyro's greatest error 
consists in over-distending his specimens, 
and in keeping their a too upright; but a 
careful study of the living modele, and a 
little practice, will enable him to make satis- 
factory progress. However beautiful the art 
may be, it is to the true naturalist scarcely 
worth the expenditure of the time requisite 
for its acquirement and subsequent practice. 


NESTS AND EGGS. 


All that is requisite in forming a collection 
‘of birds’ nests is to dry them properly, and 
to secure those of loose texture by a few 
#titches with a needle. To preserve eggs for 
the cabinet, make a hole at the sharp end 
of the egg, and a smalier one at the larger 
end; blow the contents through the larger 
hole : dip a camel's hair brush into a solution 
of corrosive sublimate, and press it against 
the smaller end of the egg, so that some of 
the liquor may reach its interior, then shake 
the egg, and allow it to drip. Eggs are best 
kept in open card boxes amongst chipped 
moss or on cotton. 


PRESERVING REPTILES. 


Snakes and Lizards may be divided longi- 
tadinally, and their skin anes to a piece of 
asteboard and then varnished ; but they are 
st preserved in wide-mouthed bottles 
amongst spirits. If large, an incision ought to 
be made in the abdomen to allow the spirit to 
penetrate readily into the intestines, amongst 
which putrefaction would otherwise take 
place ; and this is also the sure result if the 
specimen is allowed to come in contact with 
the sides of the vessels; hence the propriety 
of suspending it by a thread from the cork, 
which must te covered with several layers 
of bladder and one of tinfoil, and either 
painted or varnished. But amongst water 
reptiles, the skins of the Frog and Toad may 
be preserved thus: Cut out the whole inside 
of the mouth with a pair of scissors, 


separate 
f the neck from the skull, | 
eis un tha jews, and skin | bones of most sea-birds are very oily, their 
the | first bath should contain a little soda in so- - 


raise up the jawe, and push back the 
| with one ve whilst the other pulls 
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hedy in « 

whole carcass is drawn out at the mouth. 
Restore the es to their natural position ; 
fill the skin with dry sand; stop the mouth 
with Sgro when dry, give a coat of 
varnish, dry in a 

by making a small incision in the lower 
part of the , the sand will readily escape. 


SEINNING AND PRESERVING 
FISHES. 


To preserve the delicate scales and evanes- 
cent colours of many species, wrap every spe- 
cimen in tissue paper as s0on as it comes to 
hand. Specimens for examination are best 

reserved in spirits, with a label of block tin or 
ead, having a number cut or engraved on it, 
and referring to your note-book, attached to 
each specimen. Buta very neat collection of 
our fishes may be formed on the follov ing 
ver which was invented by Dr. Parnel) of 
dinburgh. The fish is divided longitudi- 
nally, so as to preserve on one side the skin 
and fina in an entire state, also the dorsal and 
caudal fins: be at the » and work 
downwards to tail, removing the skin 
carefully ; the coating of tissue paper will 
greatly assist the operator; and w. the 
skinning has been effected the paper can be 
removed, after being damped with a wet 
sponge : reduce the es of the head, thin 
down the hase of the fins, and anoint the 
whole with arsenical soap. Take a sheet of 
pasteboard larger than the fish iteelf, and 
covered on one side with stone-coloured 
paper : sew the skin by its lower edge to the 
pasteboard, using a fine pointed saddler’s 
awl asa piercer; then stuff in chopped tow 
a a9 skin is filled fe ~ swig ze, apt 
ng the upper margin to the paper as the 
work proceeds, from the tail to the shoulder, 
and glue the head to the pusteboard. The 
fins may be supported in their natural poei- 
tion by means of slips of paper gummed to 
them, and these may be removed after the 
skin is dry, by wiping them with a damp 
spo! ; then two or three coatings of 
copal varnish are given to the skin ; and this 
finishes the operation. The scientific name 
should be printed or written in the left hand 
corner of the card below: the skin may be 
simply glued to the pasteboard, and then 
varnished. 


SKULLS AND STERNA. 


To prepare skulls and sterna of birds, 
which very interesting objects for the 
cabinef, Remove all the flesh from the bones 
neatly and carefully, so as not to injure 
their natural character by scraping orcutting 
their surfaces with the knife ; then put the 
skeleton into clean water, in which a little 

lt hag been dissolved, till such time as the 
Sood has been extracted from the bones; 
and, in order to whiten the preparation, it 
may be next put into a very weak solution 
of chloride of lime and water for twelve 
hours, and then again into cold water; after 
which it should be dried inadraught. As the 


—— 
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copal |} 
ught of air; and 
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lution; and holes should be drilled in the 
larger hones: to admit the water into their 
or. 

The curious windpipes of the Mergansers, 
and certain Ducks, should be steeped in a 
little salt and water, and then pinned toe 
bond to.dry and when dsy, give a coating 
of copa a 

Preparations of the gullet, Crop, and sto- 
mach of birds, throw a beautiful light on 
some of the principles on which the proper 
classification of these interesting creatures 
is founded: Havi 
removed the breast-bone so as to expose the 
internal organs, tle up the intestine where {it 
leaves the stomach, cast a running noose 
over the upper extremity of the gullet, insert 
a blow-pipe or any other tube, tighten the 
string, and, when the whole is properly in- 
flated, slip the noose suddenly over the end 
of the tube, and secure the passage with a 
firm knot: hang the preparation up to dry, 
aot finish off with a coating of copal var- 


If the carcass of a emall animal is baited 
with honey, and laid near the nest of ante or 
wasps, the bones will be beautifully picked. 


CaBINEetT.— Let the young collector con- 
tent himeelf with such accommodation as 
an old chest of drawers can afford, or an old 
trunk, fitted with movable wooden trays of 
various depths, having a piece of leather or 
tape nailed at either end instead of handles ; 
and, when he uirea to procure a cabinet, 
let it be neat, n, and portable: better 
have two small movable ones, than one 

ure. 

We come now to consider the principles 
and practice of the art of preserving the ani- 

| mals prety | to the second great division 
of the animal kingdom, termed Jnvertebrata, 
by systematists, from the circumstance of its 
memnbert not being furnished with a back- 
ne. 


CRUSTACEA. 


In the Lobster, Crab, Shrimp, Sand-hopper, 
Centipede, and Wood-louse, or Sclater, as it 
is called in the north, we have familiar ex- 
amples of this class. 


| APPARATUS.— A water-net, euch as has 
i been formerly described. A pair of forceps 

| 45 inches long, such es any tin-smith will 
| cut from the refuse of his bench : a few begs | 
of cotton cloth to secure the more formidable ; 
species. A wide-mouthed phial, 24 inches 
high, and 1} inches in diameter, fitted with 

' @ cork stopper, with a piece of thin | 
| brass wire twisted round the neck; by this | 
. simple contrivance, the cork may be started 

' or adjusted with the thumb of the left hand : 

; tig should be filled with some spirituous 

| liquor. 


CouLEcTinG.—Fishermen (especially 
rs and fish-curers), nay, even 








oy 

: cookmaids, must all be employed to cater 
i the collector, for many « curious crustacean is 
; found in the stomach of fishes, The larger 
i es are best transported in bags, and suf- 
| to die slowly in cold fresh water. The 
- smaller species die readily in spirits. 


ee ee a eee re -eeeee. 
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for | shoots of the elder tree peeled and dried, 








‘scaemaiiestmeeemi 


of Lobsters 
should be pulled separate from the hinder 


’ Prrszrvino. — The bodies 


parts; all the internal organs scooped ont, 
then anointed with soap, and joined together 
with cement : the feet are properly arranged, 
= oe organs of aa sone properly ae 
an osition, by means 0 
Dine stuck board. With « trian- 
gular-sha 
sides of 
flesh with h 
pulled separate from the body, 
organs removed, and soap and corrosive sub- 
limate liberally applied 3 it is then set after 
the fashion of the Lobster, and dried in a! 
ht apart from the sun's rays. e 
smaller Crabs,Shrimps, &c.may be laid within 
card trays, which are made thus :—“ Parallel. 
to the four aldes of the card, a straight line 
is cut by the point of a penuh. sufficiently 
deep to t of one-half of its substance 
being cut through, and folded back without 
difficulty ; the tee between the edge and 
the cut line will, of course, constitute the 
depth of the box, and may be varied accord- 
ing to the fancy of the collector, or the 
nature of the specimens it is to hold: when 
these four sides are cut, the oe enaing 
corners are taken out by the scissors, an 
the sides bent up and united by pasted slips , 
of paper.” « The bottom of the box should | 
be covered with paper of a stone colour. 
The smaller species of crustacea should be 
transfixed with a pin, or gummed upon alips 
of card, as in the case of minute insects. 


re 
into the 
awl drill holes in the under 
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INSECTS. 


APFARATUS.— Authors have given a long 
Kist of nets and other articles requisite for 
the collector; but,in reality, they are few 
and simple; and such can readily pro- 
cured or constructed at a small expense even 
inthe country. <A brass hoop net, already 
described, and fitted with three bags, one 
made of cotton cloth, 14 inches deep, for 
sweeping ; ancther of similar size, of coarse 
canvas, for water insects; and the third 
made of a green gauze veil, having a depth 
equal to two and a half times the diameter, 
for collecting all winged insects. A wide- 
mouthed al, that can be put into your 
waistcoat pocket, like the one phar de: 
scribed for the crustacea, and containing 
spirits. Another pocket phial, having a 
quill inserted into, and projecting an inch 
below, the bottom of the cork, to prevent the 
escape of the small {nsects, which are gene- 
rally soon suffovated by the fumes from the 
bruised laurel leaves and camphor, whic 
should always be placed in it, as well as a 
few bits of blotting paper to prevent the in- 
sects being too much shaken. Pill boxes of 
various sizes, at 2s. 6d. per es of twelve 
dozen: number them from No.1. upwards 
on the lid and the bottom of each box to 
prevent confusion. Quills, or the you: 


fitted with a plug of cork and wax at one 
end, and with a cork at the other. A Epocke! 
collecting box made of tin, on the principle 


*® Swainson’s Taxidermy, p. 95. 
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of a backgammon board, eo that when | tus of kind may be procured st Mesars. 
opened, shelves will He fiat on the | Knight's, Foster Laie. London. 

table; Hned with cork three-sixteenths | Damaged needles, or, as they are generally 
of an | thick on both sides, and covered | called, cabinet makers’ 1 es, are most 
with paper, having columns ruled on it | useful setting insects; so are any tall 
and numbered, that the collector may take pins, « proportion of which should be sharp! 
notes of his captures. A supply of the t to one side with the wire pliers. 1 
bruised leaves of the common laurel, con- | form « setting stick, take s e between 
tained in a gare bag is pinned into corner; } the eae and push its head into a stick 
any handy box of paste or light wood | 3 es long, about ae thick asa small quill, 
will do goon Bina or one may be con- | and secure it with a silk thread well waxed ; 





















structed board on the principle of | the other end is fitted with a small camel's 
two card trays, having n piece linen cloth { hair brush. A pin bent at the point and 
glued behind in place of hinges. To glue | fitted into a handle is aleo very useful for 





cork firmly upon tin, the surface of the latter 
must be chipped with the point of a nail; 
' apply the glue with « brush, and then strew 
4m fine sand over it; when dry, pour off the Box should be formed of deal 
loose cles ; give another coating of ‘Elue, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, 123 inches 
and one on the cork, and it n Bighy and 9 inches square; the top, sides, 
and apply heavy ven equally distributed | and bottom are entire, and to insure stabilit 
till i¢ is thoroughly d the latter ought to project half an in 
made of several folds of flannel secured be- | beyond either side; coarse gauze is nailed 
tween two cards, and affixed to the inside of | on the back, and the door is merely in frame 
the coat on the left breast by means of two } and aleo covered with gauze ; thus providing 
loops passing over two little buttons. A | for the ty admission of the air and the 
common high-shaped snuff-box is very con- | exclusion of dust. There should be two little 
venient for c ing a few braces, and three | rings and staples on either side to serve as 
or four little pill-boxes a-field. A pocket | handles, and a drawer 1} inch deep, sub- 
collecting-box, for caterpillars, of any con- | divided into compartments for pins, races, 
venient shape, having its sides pierced with | &c.; it is situated close below a false bottom. 
holes : tin is the best for several reasons; it | Each setting board ts covered with cork and 
is cpa lightest, and, above all, the | then papered, leaving a margin equal to 
coolest for such a purpose; but a i pill- | three-eighths of an inch all round ; and the 
box pierced with red-hot needles will do very | boards are placed an inchand a half above 
well. An ale-glase or tumbler with a gauze | one another: this will give five to the box 
cover, and a little black earth from a hollow | described, and ney are fitted into grooves in 
tree for the convenience of such caterpillars | the sides. But all this may be done much 
as undergo their metamorphosis below | more cheaply; fillets may be glued on the 
com forms @ convenient breeding-cage. | sides to receive the boards, the drawer may 
or a particular description of Mr. Stephen's | be dispensed with, and a curtain fastened to 
breeding-cage, and much that relates to the } the roof of the box, so that it may be folded 
collecting and preserving of insects, I beg to | up when necessary, which will answer every 
refer the inquirer to ‘Insect Architecture | useful purpose in place of a door. 
and Miscellanies,’ p. 224., one of Knight’s} A stand for placing insects on to be exa- 
Weekly Series: the woodcuts will easily | mined, may be formed by gluing a piece of 
enable him to comprehend many of the de- | cork on one end of an empty cotton reel. 
scriptions given in this little treatise, in the | For mounting insects on cards, tr 
preparation of which the author has been | canth is superior to gum Arabic; to five 
studious to avoid all unnecessary expense. table-spoonfuls of cold water, add a piece 

A pair of short tin forceps, already de- | of gum the size of a shilling. A bottle, fitted 
scribed under the head of crustacea, for seiz- | with a glass stopper, containing oxalic acid : 
ing insects; a wet finger and thumb is readiest, 
and often superior, especially for small in- 
sects. The pocket knife and « lens of three 
magnifying powers ought to constitute part 
of the naturaliat’s daily equipment: a single 
lens at 1s. 6d. will show wonders, but a Cod- 
dington or Stanhope lens is indispensable 
for small insects. 

A lantern, 8 inches in height, and about 
8 inches square, fitted with ea lamp to burn 
spermaceti oil, and having « polished tin 
reflector and bull’s-eye glass, is most suitable 
for mothing ; a good one will cost 4s.: it 
should be furnished with two straps, one for 
the waist, the other for the neck. A small 
portion of the wick should always be cut off 
previous to relighting the lemp. 


Pixs.—The best kind of pins are the solid 
headed ping sold by Edelsten and Taylor, 
Crown Court, Cheapside, but Insect Appara- 


setting insects. Braces which are generally of 
a triangular ar of various sizes, and trans- 
Ae py = nema o ce in Ae see troeder oad: 



























A tin box, 5 inches long, 84 inches broad, 
24 inches high, fitted with cork on the lid, 
and having a movable bottom of tin pierced 
with many holes, resting on pomts eoldered 
to the sides, six-eighths of an inch above the 
fixed bottom, the Boece between them being 
reserved for bruised laurel leaves ; any con- 
venient little box fitted with a pasteboard 
tray may be substituted. 

very collector should be content with 
store-boxes till his collection has become 
extensive : handsome boxes of this descrip- 
tion can be purchased for 10¢.; but any car- 
penter can mannirfacture plain yet useful 
ones, of half-inch deal, after the fashion of 
a backgammon-board, in two equal halves, 
eo as to hold insects in each. Dimensions in 
the clear, as follows : Length 17 inches, 
breadth 14 inches, depth of two halves when 
closed 34 inches. The inner and upper edge 
of one half is furnished with a fillet of zinc, 
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fitting into a corresponding in the 
Gun Cupcdita, a0 aa to axaluide dani ax’ tnitess 
@ piece of stout linen cloth is glued on 


are secured by a pair of hooks 
The ordering of a cabinet is « very serious 
matter. ‘Ingpen’s eollect- 


ions for 
ro * price 3s. 6d., should be con- 


oul 

whole subject of which it treats; and even 
after this work, the entomologist 
should seek the advice of some experienced 
‘Tnan. Order a quantity of rough cork ; glue 
to ad ead it to be ph pd 
of an inch thick, 
: veneers are cut ; 
with cis geen fil d polish 
a large e, an w 
Ppumice-stone from a painter's et | : a sheet 
of paper is then accurately fitted into the 
bottom of the box, and the cork cut to 
pattern, and glued into its place, where it fs 
eecured by a few wire nails and await d 

weights, equally distributed, till the glue 
oven er Cut a sheet of stone-coloured 
per to the dimensions requisite for cover- 
g the cork; oover the former with flour 
paste on the under side, and allow it to be 
well saturated before laying it down ; smooth 
its surface with a cloth, and dry in a cool 


where 
the 


lace. Ergo to pasting down the paper. 
Bll up all fic-holes in the teat with a com- 
ual parts of tallow, resin, and 


m of 

boa eay, may be melted on a large 
scale in an iron spoon, such as plumbers use, 
and poured into a box to the depth of one 
quarter of an inch ; it is an economical sub- 
stitute for cork, though not equal to it. The 
author has seen American pine-wood a0 ve 
soft, that a stout insect-pin might be stu 
into it, without being bent, and it possessed 
considerable elasticity for retaining the pini 
but the best substitute for cork with which 
he is sue is ‘Baldwin's Improved 
Elastic Gun Wadding,’ No.2, which can 
be purchased from any gun-maker at 9d. per 
sheet. Soak it in water for eighteen hours, 
and when thoroughly dry, glue it into the 
box, and Isy heavy weights over it for two 
days or so, and then cover it with paper: 
but the most economical method of prepar- 
ing an insect store-box which can be devised 
is, to cover the bottom with paper, and glue 
small chips of cork, about a quarter of an 
inch thick and of sufficient merely to 
hold the point of a pin. To cut cork, the 
knife or saw should be wiped with a cloth 
moistened with oil; but as ofl spoils the 
paper, ite sc fan ed effects may be neutralized 

y the application of a little spirit of tur- 
pentine. Where it is inconvenient to send 
cork in its rough state to the saw-mill, it 


broad; fix them in a vice, with a fine 
cabinet maker's saw, cut them into slices 
about a quarter of an inch thick ; glue each 
piece, worst side down, on a sheet of brown 
of the required dimensions laid on a 
and drive a few wire nails pe i 

each piece, to keep all firm until the glue 
dried ; reduce all irregularities with the file, 
and polish with pumice-stone. 
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the | hours 
back to assist the little hinges, and the sides: me 
and atapies. 


friend, and the workshop of a clever trades- | the 


surface of the slices | fi 


should be cut into strips about three inches | th 








To lue for break the cake 
into enall ple : and soak” for twenty-four 
water; pour off as much of the 

water as think will leave sufficient to 


make a solution of glue Ate, for 


our purpose ; boil over a 
nently. 
GeyenaL Remanxs on Cotterctinae In- 
sxors.—aIneects are always most abundant in 
that district which enjoys a warm, equable 
temperature and a and kindly soil; but 
greatest variety will ever be found in that 
which possesses a t diversity of soil, and 
uently a flora. In the woods, the 
oan » poplar, lime, willow, birch, and 
hazie, and the sallow and Scotch fir when in 


ower, are the m liflc trees ; nor must 


oat 
ith | the lichens, which clothe the trunk of the 


old tree, and the lowly mosses, which cluster 
at its root, be forgotten. The agarics and 


the | fungi which gladden our eyes in the late 


autumnal walk, and the stony-hearted 

Boteti, which foretels the destruction 
of the proudest member of the forest, each 
and all yield a rich harvest to the collector. 
Hedgerows, not the gaunt mathematical 
hedges of Scotland, but the broad free-grow- 
ing hedges of “ merrie England,” with their 
multifarious denizens, the hawthorn, the 


eloe, and the rambling woodbine; hedge 


banka, ditch banke, forest glades, commons, 
lanes, heaths, and marshes covered with long 
waving grass, rank vegetation, and gaudy 
wild flowers; and amongst the latter, the 
various tribes of buttercupe, hemiock, and 
thistle, are the choicest, whilst the despised 
nettle is most prolific in a multitude of spe- 
cies. Stones must be upturned everywhere, 
bark scraped off trees, and all decaying tim- 
ber carefully explored. All organized matter 
going to decay, whether dunghilie, the drop- 
pings of cattle, or the dried hollow stems of 
plants, dead animals on dry land or by the 
sea-shore, the sweepings of granarics, cellars, 
bakehouses, and the scrapings of sheep- 
folds ; lakes, pools, and rivers contain aeny 
peculiar species : hence I may conclude wit 
this dictum, —“ Search everywhere.” 

Few insects are stirring during winter ; 
but ponds should be ged, the bark of 
trees and rotten wood explored, mosses and 
lichens carried home in bage for examina- 
tion, by shaking them over a white plate. 
Dig some inches deep at the roots of trees 
for pupw in the months of January and 
Lig ie? Many more water-beeties will 
be found in spring. Search below stones, on 
weli-trodden pathways, and sunny 
and by the margins of pools, stamping 
lently on the ground, to disturb such as:are 
lurking there: throw tufts of grass 
dung of herbivorous animals into wa: d 

ce insects will rise to the surface. Bees 
and two-winged files haunt most of our early 
flowers, especially the sallow and sloe- 
thorn amongst trees. At all seasons look on 
the north sides of trees, gate-posts, and 
palings, for moths in a state of repose. 

In summer, insecta may be taken in 
greatest abundance from two or three hours 
after sunrise till noontide : their relative 
abundance is much influenced by the wea- 
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ther; they ht in warmth ; and the 
close heavy tote which ® 
thunderstorm is pecullarly There 
are a few moths which fly by day ; most 
of them fly at an early hour in the night, 
and before sunrise. Many a rare 
beetle of darkling habits will reward 
wakeful collector, who will sweep in likely 
places, putting the contents of his 
a sized heg tied at the mouth + thls 
pe then, is the collector's harvest. 
tumn likewise has its rarities especially 
amonget the moths, and certain live 4 ribes 
of two-winged files of parasitical habits 
but with the advancing season many an 0 
familiar form disappears, and in the languid 
movements of others, which were once the 
very types of animal enjoyment, the a 
proms of stern winter is no less riba poe f 
oretold, than by the fading and falling leaf, 
He is a sorry collector who cannot 
make the most of every opportunity for 
adding to his stores that may occur; to 
knock down an insect with his hat or pocket- 
handkerchief, to seize and transfix it before 
it recovers from the shock, and then to pin 
it into the crown of his hat ; to form a paper 
twist for a second, and a box made from the 
hollow stem of some of the hemlock tribe, 
with a paper stopper for a third: but a phial 
containing some bruised leaves and crumpled 
blotting paper, a collecting suit or two, and 
a few small pill-boxea, fitting the one within 
the other, should constitute part of the daily 
equipment of every collector. He will make 
moat progress if he confines his attention to 
a particular order throughout the season, or 
during a part only of a season: he should 
also choose a favourite locality where in- 
eects abound, for every day will probably 
bring some new species to light; but at 
the same time, he should ever be read: 
capture a rare insect belonging to other than 
his favourite order, whilst by so doing he 
may confer a boon to science and gain a 
friend in need by @ timely and acceptable 


gift 


PECULIAR METHODS OF COLLECTING IN- 
SECTS. COLEOPTERA. (Beetles.)—A white 
sheet spread on the Spee will attract many 
species ; others may ies He on walls and 
wall tops, and other localities already men-~ 
tioned: the collector pushesithe sweeping net 
before him amongst the grass, or strikes it 
from side to side, and apemoner the branches 

of trees ; or these may be violently shaken, or 
beaten over a piece of cotton cloth apread 
below, or an open umbrella lined with cotton 
cloth, or the little net itself. The tin forceps 
are useful for seizing insects in crevices, or 
amongst a tangled mass of leaves and flowers 
in the bottom of the net: the largest sized 
beetles are put into spirits; the smaller ones, 
and especially the most brilliantly coloured 
species, into the collecting bottle. 


OrrHorTeRa. (House and Field Crickets, 
Gc.)—Collected by the hand, or in the 
sweep-net, and popped into the collecting 
bottle. 

NEUVROPTERA. (Dragon-fiies, May-fiies, 
§c.)— They are most easily captured during 


Ce een 
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dull cloudy weather, or at a late or earl 
hour ; they are . -in the contre De: 
tween the fore y « pin, and 


wings b: 
in the collecting box, near the bruised 
the wings of 


lea and 
fined ty braces: the latter are very tena- 
cious of life; the May-~flies die very speedily. 
Hrmenorrera (Bees, Wasps, $c.) and 
Diptera, or ies, are al at 
with the gauze net, and secured by giving it 
a ar t t; the captured in is then 
aced on the collector's knee, and confined 
by tightening the net over head, and held in 
position between the fore finger and 
thumb of the left hand ; a pin is drawn with 
the right, and the insect is transfixed in 
the thorax, and in the centre between the 
wings: the pin is seized by the point, the 
head is easily worked clear of the net, the 
insect is then pressed in the breast with the 
thnmb-nail under the wing, and then placed 
in the collecting box. 


Hemiptera (Aphides or Plant-lice, Water 
boatmen, and Water clearers) are taken b 
the hand or by sweeping. The aqua 
species may be taken with the net in almost 
every brook and pond: according to their 
size they are either transfixed by s pin or 
Pua of spirits, or in collect~- 

e. 








































Lerrporrera. (Butterfies and Moths.) 
The former have a chosen locality ; hence 
their capture is in some respecte pretty easy. 
They may be sometimes induced to stoop 
from their flight, and settle near a stone 
which has been thrown into the air before 
them. They are taken with the bag-net, 
seized by the thorax or breast, which is 
violently pressed between the finger and 
thumb, so as to stupify the insect ; it is then 
lifted by the antenne or feelers, laid on the 
palm of the hand, and transfixed with a 

in. Practice will make the collector expert 

handling the insects of thie order, so 
as not to injure the delicate scales with 
which the wings are clothed. For moths, 
which are a very “ peculiar people,”’ he must 
resort to various flowers by night, especiall 
those of the sallow, ivy, and, above all, 
the honeysuckle, in their season; also to 
those of the French marigold, fuschia, lo- 
belia, pansy, jessamine, and misletoe ; and, 
amongst wild flowers, to the white bladder- 
wort, and the common bag reed, in autumn: 
some species are exceedingly fond of the 
juice of the berries of the yew-tree. Go to 
your hunting-ground just before the bat 
comes forth ; kneel down near the flowers, 
having your face turned towards that quarter 
of the sky whence there is most light, and 
with poised net, and eye and ear attuned, 
await their coming. aving caught one, 
gather up your net around your captive: 
take a pill-box from your right pocket, and 
lacing the lid between your lips, c: the 

x carefully past your left hand, ho 
the bag, and place it over the insect ; con- 
fining the latter by igre Beir box 
the gauze till the lid is fixed, by slowly 
withdrawing the net from between the lid 
and the box, which is then placed in the 
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waye placed, to slasher Posed ery Moths 
> 

never on the ; 

eg tte TIT 
ou 

several admirable methods of alluring mothe 

Moth, Naturalist’s Taecey page 108. eis 

shown what s powerful source of attraction 


Pi 


: 
3 
: 
i 


re and rere for wore time ; li ne 
your and approach the trees 
caution, holding your net close to the stem 
to receive such moths as may tumble dead 
from the tree, on your attempting to 
lace a pill-box over them. The most aston- 
Thing results have followed the adoption of 
thie method all over Great Britain, and I 
would earnestly commend it to the notice 
of all who have not tried it. Calm, warm, 
and dark nights are most favourable for 
“ Mothing,” but if the weather has been very 
hot for some time previous, and if honey- 
dew abounds, the moths will despise your 
ambrosial nectar, till the summer's rains 
have washed off their more natural food. 
In thie, as in every other department of col- 
lecting, the young naturalist will meet with 
m disappointments; but perseverance 
is a were commendable; and some lucky 
night will more than compensate for previous 
disappointments. When a moth is observed 
re on a tree or gate-post, place a pill- 
box over 


the insect, and then move the box 
idly from side to side till the insect takes 
refuge in ita interior. 
ON SETTING AND PRESERVING 
INSECTS. 


Co.gortrra (Beetles) are never pinned on 
the spot when taken ; but whether drowned 


in or peupiees in the collecting bottle, 
thee should waye be immersed in h 


n 

water to destro lingering as ory of 

vitality : they are then laid on blotting | with 
speci a 


y ers 

paper to , and the er les are 
transfixed with « suitable pin through the 
centre of the right ly 8 Os Sing oe: The 
pin is best worked into the y with a 
slight sedan motion, or in the instance of 
certain very 

| larger Weevils, the point of the setting- 


ot | must be neutralized, by 


-cased insects, such as the | of both 
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for en 
us affording space for 
securing it firmly in the cork, an ke prevent 
the legs of the men from touching the 
. The parts of the mouth should be 
dteplayed if possible, the antesine well set 
out wi 6, and the lege set out in a natoral 
position to dry. All thesmaller species that 
would be damaged by such treatment, must 
be gummed, from two to six in company 
according to sles, on pieces of card a 
two-and-a-half: ths of an inch in depth, 
an inch in breadth ; for 
, pierce it with the cong needis, 
ab wit Spin, Donving i 
height above the cork, with larger spe- 
cimens ; having given the card 8 cos of 
lift the bette with the camel's 
on riper Pages hold it between 


: 


should be used as a piercer 
more delicate pin, which js made to 
below the insect, th: 


s 


& 
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is precious, 
tif the ineects carefully on blotting paper 
laid on a setting-board, and deposit them in 
a pill-box: a hot water bath will fit them 
for the setting-board at any time. Should 
a limb break off, it should be immediately 
restored with a little gum water. 


Grease. — When a thick-bodied specimen, 
like the Ghost Moth, becomes greasy, im- 
merse It in spirits of turpentine ; then 
stick it on a bed of calcined magnesia tiil 
dry, when the magnesia may be blown off. 


To kill Mites on Insects. — Take equal parts 
of oll of anise, ofl of thyme, and alcohol ; 
mix, apply a drop to the infected specimen. 


ORTHOPTERA. (Crickets; Cockroaches.) 
The larger species are pierced through the 
thorax with a pin, before the anterior margin 
of the wings; these are extended, and together 
with the limbs, are retained in a natural 
position until dry: like all other insects, 
too small for the pin, the smaller members 
of this order are gummed on cards of suit- 
able size: they are killed by being placed 
over bruised iaurel leaves, or dipped into 
scalding water. These remarks are eat 
applicable to the order Hemiprera (Aphides, 
Water-clearers). 


‘ Nyevrorrera. (Dragon-flies; May-flies.) 
The former are very tenacious of » end 
must be killed by being pierced in the breast 
with a n dipped in oxalic acid, —a 
dangerous fluid,— which, if it touch any 
piece of furniture, or the Hie epee bands, 
ng mixed with 

cold water. When dead, cut up the abdomen 
a pair of fine scissors, extract its con- 
tents, and put in a small roll of blotting 
aper dipped in a solution of corrosive sub- 
imate. This is the only way to preserve the 
colours unimpaired: the larger May-flies 
must be set in the same way, and the wings 
are extended horizontally and con- 
fined with braces. 
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the thorax, between the witgs: 


LEPInorpTeRa. (Butterfites and Moths.) — 
The former may be killed by smartly press- 
ing the thumb-nail into the thorax below 
the wings; and should this fail, bruised 
laurel leaves or oxalic acid will effect your 

urpose. In setting, the wings should be 

rought well forward by _pncing the point 
of the setting-needle against some of the 
stronger nervures near their base ; and the 
are rested on a brace, stretching along the 
outer margin, and confined by smaller braces, 
placed over this larger brace. The extremity 
of the abdomen should either be elevated or 
depressed, as may appear to be necessary, 
by a little brace ; and the antenne or feelers 
kept in their proper place by means of 
needles; but modern taste approves most of 
butterflies being set on pieces of cork, having 
& groove cut with a rat-tailed file for the re- 
ception of the body, and the surface gently 
ge towards either side. 

Moths are deprived of life by elevating the 
lid of the piJl-box, and introducing a bruised 
laurel leaf: the insect is stupified in the 
course of ten or twenty minutes ; it is then 
sheken out into the palm of the hand, and 
transfixed with a pin through the centre of 
the thorax, which should then pierced 
with a needle dipped in oxalic acid. Moths 
may also be stupified with the fumes of 
German tinder, or lucifer matches : but the 
latter are apt to injure the plumage of some 
species. The larger a ae of Sphinx moths 
should have their bodies dipped into scaldin 
water, their vlan on being meanwhile he 
overhead ; and the only way to preserve 
their thick bodies is to slit them up, and 
remove their contents, putting in a roll of 
blotting paper. In lifting moths, they should 
be seized hold of by the antenns or legs, and 

reat care should observed, so as not to 
fnjure the downy scales on their wings. In 
transfixing the smallest moths, the pin 
should be made to incline forwards over 
their heads, so that when it is stuck per- 
pendiculariy into the setting-board, the 
wings of the insect may be at once set by 


CATERPILLARS. —~ When one 
taken, a supply of leaves from the p’ 
which it was found ¢ to be secured ; and 
on reaghing home, it ld be placed in « 
box, or*some suitable vessel, with a little 
black earth from a decayed tree, into which 
it may burrow, and some twigs, upon which 
it may perhaps affix itself re ente 
the salis state, or amongst which it 
may spin its cocoon. cages for the 
Lepidoptera should never be without a twig, 
on which the new-born insect may mount 
and aerate its wings, which, without such a 
convenience, would be dwurfed in size, and 
of a crumpled shape. To preserve cater- 
pillars for the cabinet, place them in dis 
tilled vinegar, or strong alcohol, for some 
time, till they become quite hard ; then open 
them below, and stuff with cotton, and gum 
them on cards. 

It is not necessary fur a collector to set 
above three or four specimens for his own 
cabinet: duplicates of every clases, after 
being dried, may be placed in pill-boxes, 
with a little camphor to keep off mites ; but 
it is best to pierce each insect with a pin, and 
it may afterwards be relaxed by placing it 
on a cork in a basin of water, covered with a 
damp cloth. Messrs. Douglas and Stevens, 
in the Zoologist, page 1341., recommend that 
twelve young shoots and their leaves of 
the common laurel, or forty leaves of the 
same shrub, should be bruised in a coarse 
bag, with a mallet on a stone; place the 
bag in a jar, and stick the insects to be re- 
laxed on the bag, and close the mouth of 
the jar with a piece of bladder ; in about 
twenty-four hours, the specimens are fit for 
the setting-board. By this mode of treat- 
ment, mites and mouldiness may be de- 
stroyed from off all infected specimens. 
Again, & mouldy specimen may be saturated 
with spirits of wine, in which some camphor 
has been dissolved, and then dried in a warm 
place. Should a specimen become grensy, 
apply a little spirits of turpentine ; if that 
is not effectual, scrape a little French chalk 
over it, expose the specimen to heat, and 
ellow the chalk to remain for some days. 
As most collectors are careless about their 
duplicates, these should always be placed in 
quarantine for some time. Most insects will 
take about a week to dry in the setting-box 
in good weather. Ww 
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Considerable collections of insects 

“eS eat fa S bos ve bo for a: SPIDERS. 

sam ry coun’ 

the box should be of some bt wood 
strong paste when 

ought to be farther protected from injury 






their 
heb take them out and lay them on 
ponapi paver to dry, and then transfix 


the cephalo-thorax, 
which corresponds wi thorax of insects, 
and set their limbe in a natural position by 








In the Zoologist for 1647 are given the fol- 
lowing directi 





smaller species, in a greater number, in a 
row, and a single specimen with ite wings rections for the  breparation of 
oe rT addanera, Daceoe > Insects | S2ould be allowed to steep in fresh water till 





have run off; and after iggy, 8 dried in a 
draught, it is fit for the cabinet: the little Pin- 
notheres, or Pea-crabs, should be plunged into 
boiling water for two minutes. 


SHELLS AND MOLLUSCA. 
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furnished a th ¢. 
or four holes, through which a string is 
to tie it to a walking stick: with 
this the mud is scraped from the bottom of 
ditches and pools, the water and mud filters 
off, and the delicate shells are left in the 
— Three or four small sieves, of various 
are useful for sifting shell sand, whether 
Pr din ee esreca tasty, ot 
an exce emen t 
it is very unhandy. The Bsn used on 
coast of France may be y deacribed 
Captain Brown's. Taxidermy, ; 










dF 





after the given name of ite 
illustrious founder Bonelli, of whilst 

species was established by one 
of the princes tomology. 
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BAtL’s DREDGE. 


canes bars Dy eens of ican swivel joints, 
aswoenatE Eand EE. Their anterior ex- 
tremities at F are beaten flat, so as to meet 
closely, and vertically, and are pierced for 
the reception of the bolt H, which at the 
same time through the extremities of 
what may bs termed the birdle ring G, to 
which the is affixed. The head of bolt 
H is to receive the end of a little 
fron spike, for the better working of the 
screw ; and at any time, by drawing the said 
bolt Hi and folding the srms inwards, the 
whole apparatus may be stowed away in « 
moderate-sized carpet bag; for its weight 
will not exceed 7 or 8 lbs., and the cost is 
only 7s. In no case should the bag exceed 

nches in depth ; one may bée’made of best 
twine, with meshes half an inch apart, and 
another of cheese cloth, or serge, for fine 
work. A raw hide, such as has been im- 


ter, cut with a or og od 
stabbed with a knife, to facilitate the dis- 
charge of the water ; and to save the trouble 
of canting the after it is drawn up from 
the water, there should be a slit five inches 
in ti ag cut in the gtr ong laced bio 
a . The strengt rope requ 
for Ball's Dredge must be regulated entirely 
the depth at which it is employed ; fn 
cases a 14 lb. weight should be attached 
to the rope six distant from the 


o or three moderate-sized sieves are } to 


Tw 
required for sifting mud and sand; the height 
of the aleves may be 4 or 5 inches, and the 
meshes of their copper or brass wire bottoms 


should be one-tenth of an inch apart; by , 


attaching three stri 
hand, the more val 


Ae AO nN Me eR 


which are held in the 


ae 


e contents of the sieve 


y fine species may be procured from 
stomachs of fish brought to market, from the 
nets, lines, and traps of fishermen ; but the 
d is the implement, which should 

every sea-coast naturalist. 


overboard, allo 
line than the ascertained depth, and drag 
the dredge along by sailing or rowing ; when 
full let it be dragged into the boat. Let the 
Nudibranchiate Mollusca, Holothurie, and 
other soft animals, demand your first atten- 
tion ; make a sketch of all rare and curious 
forms, and pecimen in 


{ 

each 
prfrne cig Orne ghar tegrated rape 
| 


alcohol, or Goadby’s solution, or into a bottle 
of sea-water, if you desire to study their 
habits to advantage. The of the 
contents are thrown into a tub, and the 
dredge lowered whilst they are being sorted. 


Presrrvine.—The animals in shells must 
be killed by immersion in hot water: as 
univalve shells are apt to crack under such 
treatment, the heat must be gradually in- 
creased by adding more hot water: when 
the ani of a bivalve is dead, the valves of 
the shell separate alittle. The animal when 
dead is removed with the point of a knife, 
or crooked pin. The operculum where it 
exists is wrapt in paper and putin the mouth 
of the shell, which is then laid on a towel to 
dry in the sun, and a thread is t round 
the bivalves to keep them cloeed till dry ; 
but previous to this, all marine shells should 
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A GLOSSARIAL APPENDIX, 


IN WHICH ARE COMPREHENDED 


NUMEROUS TERMS USED IN ZOOLOGICAL WORKS, 


AND OTHER WORDS OF FREQUENT OCCURRENCE IN. 
IF NOT PECULIAR TO, 


Che Htudy af Patural Bistary. 


ABBREVIATE. Disproportionately short in 
ABDOMEN. In vertebrated animals, the lower 
belly, or that of the body which lies 

between the and the bottom of the 
eo ea It is lined ae PY. a membrane called 
the peritoneum, an separated from the 
breast internally by the diaphragm, and 
expernelly ty one by the extremities of the ribs. — 

brated animals, the lower 

of the body, united to the thorax. It is 
divided into segments or 


rings, on the sides 
of which are small ee by which the 


some it is covered by 
wings a 


AspominaL. Pertaining to the abdomen. 

ABERRANT. Wendering, or deviatin from ; 
a term applied to those species which de- 
viate most from the type of their natural 


group. 
ABNORMAL: ABNORMOUS. Irregular; de- 


Aprancmiate. Devoid of gills. 

ACANTHOCEPHALOUS. Pertaining to an order 
of intestinal —_ which have the head 
armed with reein or hooks. 

Accessory. tional ; subordinate to the 


neipal. 
AccLIVoUs. Inclining by a gentle ascent. 
ACEPHALOVS. Having no apparent head : 
a term to denote those animals in which a 
distinct head is never developed. 
Acerovs. A term applied to insects that 
have no antenn®. 
AcetasuLa. The fleshy sucking-cups with 
which many of the invertebrate animals 
are provid 
Acuatinx. Marked with various concen- 
tric, cu .or resembling 
the veining of an agate. 
AcicuL2. Small spikes, space ot F or Lair gape 
the hedgehog, several of the crustaoes, tee 
e Og, severa e 
gtr ee lows etrvainten a hag 
the apex truncate, and gro gra- 
dually wider towards the end. 
Acinacirornm. Whose horizontal sections 
are acute-angled triangles gradually in- 
creasing in diameter from the base to the 
apex, aud Pecpagates in a curved line. 


Scemeetiememdl 


ACINI. rhe sacred ag pare ct lands, tng 
ys are suspended snail barties 


Penn : Bel in clustera like gra 
CINIFORM. 6 
Goreoched. actous 


ACUDUCTED. arose very 
as if with the sonar ink of a needle or 
Tae tee beta id hedge-hee ( fice Prackeor mg 
e ry 3 or en 
sting, as A the abdornen of a female weep 
A term applied to the ovi- 
positors of H. 


ymen insects, which 
consist of the same with the excep- 
tion of the 2 . whether used as 
weapons or merely in oviposition. 
gage ria pptdangot ary 
PP ss a sharp 
Perm nan saute angle. 
Aoneiee (Muscle). A muscle which draws 


that which closes the two pieces 

valve ho em the insertion of which is 
indica: by an Dieguias depression in 
each valve. 


ADENiFormu. Ofa gland-like shape. 

Apveps,. Fat; a concrete oily matter contained 
= the cells of the adipose tissue. It differs 

in its p rties in different animals, and 

often di: pl also in the same at 
different ag 

Apensitas ‘~ term applied to the pupa of 
an insect when the prior skin is thrown 
off, and the eyes, antenns, legs, epee 
flaca the future perfect insect appear 


ADliPaL TOs Not transparent in the least 


ree. 
ApiProcire. A substance ofa peculiar nature, 
being intermediate between fat and waz, 


by which adipocire is prod 
i7be, it won of Dr. Gibbes (Pha. Trans. 
» it would appear that muscular flesh, 
ed in moist earth, is, by a pe- 
caller wind of decomposition, scarcely to 
be considered as putrefaction, converted 





803 


| #72 
+ this ’ 
wee acted and , change be found 
the 
Amecirean guichnog eft isi al) 
Apwats. Adhering or growing together. 
Apolie ‘to Insecta, when the under jaws 
to the lower lip through their w. 
Apunceus. 
xnous. Resembling the metallic splen- 


of 
Inhabiti frequen: the air. 
ASRIAL. ing or sang. Pd id 


An with which of the ab- 
domen, the tail, and sometimes the tronk 
and pups are often fur- 


1 That tendency which different 
es of matter have to unite and com- 

with oertain other bodies, and the 
power that disposes them to continue in 
combinati 


on. 
ROSLOTEAT ER United by some viscous 


Arccinnia: ap eayen pomaned ty oa 

~BLADDER. m 
fishes, which gives to them the faculty of 
increasing or diminishing their fe spot 
gravity, and assists their powers of loco- 
motion. 

Atz&2. The wings of birds or insects. 

Atar. Belonging toa 

ALATE. ALATED. 


3 a term a 


the expanded lips of certain shells; and | Aw 


to 
to the dilated sides of the thorax, &c. 
some insects. 
AvgEinism. The change from s dark colour 
to perfect whiteness, which (from some 
dental cause) is occasi ly seen in 
ts for oe Coerepen eae ae eae 


Atsuminovs. Consisting of albumen, or 
the substance which forms the white of an 


cag. 
Auirorw. Shaped like a wing ; in form and 
substance like the membranous winge of 


‘ Arutenrany Canat. The great 
| intestine, in animal bodies, 
' aliment pgsey: is conveyed through the 
' body, and the useless parts evacuated. 

' Aurezp. <A wing-footed animal, or one 
whoee toes are connected by a membrane, 
| and which serve for wings ; as the bat. 

1 ALLIacEOUS. Having a scent of garlic, 

| ALTIVOLaNT. Flying high in the air. 
; ALuta. A little wing. 
, Atuva Sruria. The bastard wing: three 
or five quill-like feathers, placed at a small 
joint rising at the middle of the wing. 
: ALvgoraR. Containing ow cells or 





semble a honeycom 
Ampizwr. When the 


Anmaitous. The 

AMBULACRA. Fiat dana Or conics lates 
in the shell of thd: 

peta a Weeeilarly well-formed for 
WwW ° ae a 









ANGULOSO-UNDULATE. When lines, fascie, 
&e. go in a nig-cag Girection, or with al- 
ternate acute sinuses. 


AxsausTats. Disproportionately narrow in 





























ARRTAROLIC. A term applied to those in- 
sects whick do not undergo any metamor- 


arm. The purple aplendour of 


e — 
Amonrna. Insects in which the pupa is: 
unprovided either with a mouth or the 
organe of locomotion, and bears no re- 


semblance to the perfect state; inetanced 
in and : 


Auorphovs. Having no determinate form; 
devoid of regular a a 
DAL. adapted both 
swimming end 


AmpLecreD. When the head of an insect 
thorax. 


is received into a sinus of the . 
ao ia Disproportionately wide at the 
Anapronovs. A term in Ichthyology, to 
denote such as have inte Abe 
of going from the freah water to 
salt, and again returning; of which 
kind is the Salmon, and many of the 
Trout family. The method Nature seers 
to have decreed is as follows: they are 
spawned in fresh-water rivers, where they 
continue till they arri 
and uire some strengt. 
they seek the salt water, in order to feed 
more at large, and attain their full growth. 
They then return to the rivers to deposit 
their spawn, that their young brood may 
@ same advantages of spending 
adoleacent state in more security 
when they again revisit the sea. 
AL. Pertaining to the anus: the anal 
is that between vent and the tail. 
ANALOovE. A partor organ in one animal, 
which has the same function in another 
part or organ in « different animal. 
AnaLocous. Bearing some proportion or 
resemblance. 
Ayastamosx. When the mouths of two 
vessels unite or blend together. 
AratTirerous. Producing ducks. 
Anatomy. The art of scientifically 
ting the different parts of an animal body, 
to discover their situation, structure, and 
economy. Comparative anatomy is that 
branch of anatomy which treate of the 
anatomy of other animals than man, with 
a view to compare their structure with that 
of human beings, and thus to illustrate 
the animal functions. 
Axrprogrxous. Hermaphroditical, or the 
combination of male and female organs 
in the same body. 
AnentTsRovus. Pertaining to those infuso- 
rial i amma which have no intestinal 


canal. 
Anxvurose. Applied to the wings of insects 
that have no nervures besides the mar- 
Pe PDAS. a te lied to s very 
NGUILLIFORM, rm a 
of which are soft and 


Sed, bot tne So oot al Sosy 
ey do n 
other less essential points. as 


have 
eir 














, lied to the antenna of 
oo Saeco 
ous: ? 
amis are ® SAETOW base, aid growing 
ANWELINOvE. Bel or pertainin to | very slender 
the Annelida, a vision of the pad Sorm (epindle-shaped) ; arwtate (termi- 
ang fe Aber Mert rch pth conr dle vB 
ye tammighad om cme eld 


hair) ; fadellate (fan-sh ) 
ry acs ramose Cameron 
lamellate (with a 


S- 
AnNxNoLaTs. When a leg, antenne, &c. of | com 
an ineect is surrounded by a narrow ring 
of a different colour. vered with down) ; sefose (furn 
AxxvLaTeD. Formed of, marked with, or| irregular, harsh, bristly hair) ; 
divided into distinct rings. prismatic, &c. 
ANNULOSB. Furnished or composed of i tile Relating to the antenns of 


ri 

AxomzaPEn- When the middle toe of a | Awrxexnirornm. Having the form of or being 
bird is united to the exterior by three 
phalanges, and to the enterior by one 


on ye ‘ 
ANOMALOUS. & general rule 
bsg congeneric spe- 
Axovrous. Destitute of tail. 
Ansrnine. Pertaining to the genus Anser ; 
bling a . tella), that where 
animal lies, indicated b 
of the muscular imp 
6 mals. that part where the cilia protrude. 
uniformly two in number, but in crustacea | ANTIFERISTALTIC. ' 
there are more than two; and they are{ vermicul: 
composed of small rings successively added | when they follow each other in 
to each other till they a tube, contain- | direction to the usual mode. 
ing nerves, muscles, and sir-pipes. .In A term in conchol 
some insects the antennsw are very long. 
in others short. That they are organs 
some sense is very evident, and it has long had d growth at each | 
been considered to be that of touch ; hence i. e. each fresh deposit or layer of ; 
they have been called feelere: but M. careous Matter, forming « new margin, 
Straus-Dirckheilm, who paid great atten- being replaced by its successor, no longer 
tion to this subject, thinks differently, and | constitutes the n, and is consequently 
observing the various actions 5 of 
shed with antlers, or 


branching horns; ae, the head of a . 
danger, or, in general, when anythin Antiia. The oral instrument of Lepidop- 
done to attract their attention; and they | terous insects, in which the ordinary 7 
keep them thus stretched forward as long are replaced by a spiral, bipartite, tu 
as attention continues; acircumstance | machine for suction, with its a) 
which proves that the antenns serve the | ANTORBITAL. Opposite the orbits. 

of apprising them of what passes | Anus. The termination of the rectum. ~— 

In entomology, the last two poet of 

the abdomen.—-In conchology, a depression 

of the posterior side near the hinge of 
pertains weer them be a Saul bivalves. ners 
conclusion ; an now pretty , or 
admitted that, instead of being the organs arterial system, in animal bodies. It pro- 
of touch, the antennsz of insects are the | ceeds from the left ventricle of the heart, 
organs of hi . But whatever ma and gives origin to all the arteries, except 
the use for w: they were de the pulmonary arteries. 
nature, they have been employed by AontaL. Aortic. Pertaining to the aorts. 
tomologists as excellent distinctive cha- | ArerTuRE. A hole, cleft, or chasm: any 
racters of genera, &c.,and are known by ing, as the mouth of a shell, from 
various epithets, according to their form of the animal bigger ne 
and covering; as, sctaceous (bristle-like), he spiral 
when they are long, slender, and paper to ells, is composed of 
the point, without any marked indenta- P, » which ooeelly 
tion ye prctuberanos: Alors (thread-like), |} forms the axis of the shell, and the outer 
when preserving throughout a uniform | lip or labrum, on the opposite side. 


a oe 
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poh 
aramean, Pertaining to the apAis or plant- 


_APaiprvonovs. Subssting on ~~ aphie or 
-Plant-louss ps a term applied to the larva 


gans: fishes are 90 called which have no 
ventral fins. 


EXDIOULA. | A. oi “ny re insect. 
appen u of an 
APPENDICULATE. her 
ointe of an insect there Pde an accessory 
olut or appendage ; when the appendages 
ve one or two antenniform processes 


Arriicant. Applied to Le gerssier Baler when 
at rest they are somaap tobe nig y weirs 


APPROXIMATE. of insects 
o eraaee inthe Ineo tae ieee 
ng vacancy ; ba when their 
legs are near each other at 
APTEROUS. hid ec spoiled to insects 
which have no 
a Pertaining | to water: ied to 
—— = which rade geared drei es ; OF 
such as uent it, as aquatic b 
ie aon eee like a spider's web. 
ARBOREAL. ARnBOREOUS. Belonging to trees ; 
resorting to or d in trees. 


Ascuatep. Bent in the form of an arph. 
ee seen given lines or 


‘of an insect 

and termi- 

in two oblique 

areas, inclosed b often crowned 
anteriorly Poke ie oath pom 

ARENOSE, 3 having appearance 

of being sprinkled with sand. 
Argotar. Consisting of or marked with 


pieaaly a sage fat folns ms longer and davally 
3 ee, ine one. y 
es Aameroeee ag sore orp processes, or |; 
whatever else animals are furnished with 
for their defence. 
ArmitLaTs. When a leg, antenna, &c. of 
insect is surrounded by a broad ring of 


¢ colour. 
pot Having a pungent scent of 
oem. 
Agruaium. The fourth joint of the tareé of 


Agrnnoipal. A term de that form 
re aa sag ty ap culation, in which 
the head of bone is recelved into the 
ehallow socket 6 of another. 

AgricotaTs Fascia. A band consisting of 


contiguous spots. 
Beoer regione iat Jointed ; a epried to animals 
a a ske er red ointed 


aS of ah —_ that sare ited oF or jointed 
reraciane, tt 


Ascenpixa.  Tnelt tynclining upwards by a some- 


steep ascent. 
Aspen. ASPERATED. aoee denoting a 
rough or uneven 
Asaimizatze. To Shang into a like sub- 


ASPEYXIATED. In a state of suspended 
animation, but life not extinct. 
a ossilised asterlas or star- 
Arrovs. Pure black of the deepest tint. 
ATrenvatTsev. Of a thin and slender form ; 


im form resemble the auricle of the ear, 
and cover nage tie ventricles of the heart, zd 


the 
velns, of cei it to the ven- 
tricles. Also, an appendage resembling 


an ear. 
AURICLED. AURICULATED. 
like 


Pore 


poo or oF both hides of the wr 
best oar ag: 


or being in, or inhat ds. 
Boasieiail ot the power of aie: 


AUTOMATIC. - 


tion ind: 
gptor An 


ane Be 











revolve. 
| Azone. A pale but clear and brilliant bine 
eolour, 


‘Basan oR aT 


base. 

Basz. The lowet termination of any part. 
flat <n * age times ree in ee 
ogy, a8 simply op apex, 
applied to the anterior of the ' 
but, to Sowerby, “in all shells 
that are to marine substances, the 
base is that part of the shell which forms 


the point of attachment. x. The at- 
tached valve of 8 lus ; the basal plate 
of Balanus ; the er part of the 


of Pentalasmus: in unattached bivalves, 
the margin opposite the umbones where 

the part analogous to the foot of the ani- 
mal protrudes: in spiral univalves, the 
aperture, which rests on the back of the 


anima] when w 
Bat-row1ine. A mode of catching birds 
at night, a torch = lant- 
a beak ere they 
to the aight are 

then call oa bt 


a noes 
BaTRACHIAN. epi 
thet designating an order of repite, wach ch 
includes frogs, 


The birds fly 


and o 
animals. 
Bar. Ofa pee red brown, inclining to a 
chestnut 


The lien of flowers collected 
their young. 
ateraeheowne: Having prominent brows. 
Ba.tina. When the eyes of an Yan insect nearly 
meet both above and below the head, so as 
to form a kind of belt round it. 
Brakticu.ate. Composed of two articula- 
tions or joints: applied to the antenns 
and the en of insects. 


bes ane 
by bees, as 


BiascuLaTev. Having two corners or 


les 
Bica Dare. Having two tails. 
Bicaginatep. Having two elevated or 


Applied to the miuocies, i aguies having 
PP. musciés, es 
heads or origins , and any such muscle 


thology, the connexion 
toes by a basal web. 
sving two horns. 
Bucusrip. Having two points. 
BipentaL. Having only two teeth. 
BivicitaTs. Having two fingers or finger- 


hy = 


notch 
down the centre, pi with th aclefe. 
; Bivogm. Having two forms, bodies, or shapes. 


round which the whozle of a spiral shell | Bironcarzp. Divided into two prongs or 





forks. In en , denoting that 
antenne are posed of three joints, 
which the apical one is bent double, and 
attached to the second joint by its centre. 
BivaBuTs. Furnished with two 
BILATERAL. ving two 
Biruary. Belonging to or conveying the 
bile; a6, # 


Divided into two 
ge or | Uoclin Divided into or containing two 


Birossp. BiLosars. 


ce 

ager cgleie ae Furnished with a double 
margin ; as the lip of certain shells. 

BiocettaTe. Whenjthe wing of an insect 
is marked with two cye-like spots. 

BipaLparTe. m an imperfect month has 
only labial or maxillary palpi. 

Birasovs. “Die hep ih two ata Lacherrie 
IPARTITE, cheba 
cog Applied cine antennee, it al pnifies 


they exe divided to the base into two 

nearly equal branches. 

BipecT Mare. Relating to some part which 
has two ns toothed like a comb. 

Birgp. An animal feat two feet, as Man. 

BirepaL. Having 


BIre.TatTe. Meltdng to any having a 
defence a common shie at) faa 
BiezxnaTe. Having two wings. 
er When an eye-like on 
a butterfly, ots or 


as two 
pupils see Fi it ofa ¢ colour. 
say oni og Having two rays ; as, a bira- 


Biszct. Bisrcrep. When ba head and 


parated 
that an insect consists only of two 
BIskRRATE. n the antenna: are on each 
ade tesrate:on toothed like‘a saw. 
BiskxvuaL. Partaking of the nature of both 


eexes. 

Bisu.covs. Cloven-footed; as, swine or 
oxen. 

pgp akc Having two knobs or 


tube 

BIVALYE, A shell consisting of two parts, 

ch open and shut, as the oyster. 

BivaLveE! BIVALVULAR. Having two valves 
or shells which and shut. 

BiventEaL. Ha two bellies. 

Bioop. The nutritive fiuid which circulates 
through the arteries and veins of an animal 
body, and which is essential ‘to the pre- 
servation of life. All the other animal 
nag are derived from the blood by secre- 

on. 

Briupser. The fat of whales and other large 

marine animals, of which is made train- 
oil. It lies immediately onder the skin 
and over the musc fiesh. 

Bomprciyovs, Of the colour of the silk- 
worm ; transparent, with a yellow tint. 

Boom. Tocry as the bittern. 

BoRgAL. Ferveining/*0 to the north or north- 


Bhi carer bivalve ee ae projecting polnt 
in cach valve a 
udded ; covered over 


Bossepv. 8t 
with protu' beranoes. 

pp oan A little cluster of berry-shaped 

es. 
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oe Having ‘the form of a bunch 
Bovine: __Fettalning to wximals of the genus 


Photog os - 
da clacs of aoaphilees moll 
a 
k arms 
the sideof the cvatinued rom 
BRacnyrrrnous. Short-winged. 
Bracurvrovs. A term epplied to the short- 


talled 
Bracuisy. Salt in a moderate degree ; as, 


breathe in 
Beancnat. Rela to the branotia, or 
respiratory o rear of akon 
— oPoDotvs. ous. Belonging or 


an order 
in which the feet the gills. 
gery bee acd ale aving gill-covers, as 
3 or covering 
wills, as the branchiostegous membrane. 
D. A race or the same 


Beceuxe: The raising of a breed or breeds; 
a, the farmer attends to the breeding of 


cep. 

Barvirrp. A fowl Lpeitip, kept legs. Short 
legged ; applied to certa 

Bainpiep. Variegated with spots of dif- 
ferent colours. 

Beatriz. The stiff glossy hair of swine, es- 

the back. 

years old. 

Broncwuiat. Relating to the bronchia, or 
ramifications of the wind-pipe in the lungs. 

Brow-axtTLes. The first branch that grows 
on a deer’s head. 

Browsz. To feed on the tender branches or 
shoots of shrubs and trees, as cattle, sheep, 


to the winter. 


Boccare. When the sasus and anterior 
part of of an insect ere inflated. 
Borrisnev. Having ~ appearance of 

or made glossy. 
Borrow. A hollow place or excavation in 
the earth formed by various small animals 


for the purpove of hwellin there in secu- 
rity, and sometimes for depositing their 
ab ap cory To 1 in a hole excavated 
the earth, as rebbits, — 
Betrraceocs. Having the qualities of, or 
resembling 
Bresirons. In shape and appearance like 


Brssivz. Made of the silky Alaments here- 


under 
Brasvs. The name of « long, lustrous, and 
silky fasiculue of Glemenia: Meckapais 
some of the conchifrrous 
ST cand en cues ee thie Ga ‘Tels by 
NO means aD wv 
tinent to meet 


; and 
museums as curiosities worthy of preserva- 
In the British Museum is to be seen 


the | CALCEOLIFORE. 
arctate in the 
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_producniog. "tes Som Shit mubmatine 


Capwucous. Falling off at a certain season, 
as the hair of animals, &o 
Minor setomaoi, thrown off from |. 
cularly observable 
© voracious vorous inseets, which 
have She anterior poe of the stomach 
in the form of o peers 
Ouoow. A, A hind ube, or a tube perforated 
one en 
bearrseyie . sales dchtond a uae = 
Ya Pale bo 


Oca ae When the tibia Tia is ped ed with 


in | one or more 
ceasecrs "Partaking. of the nature of 


gerne ory A. spur or sharp-pointed pro- 


to tail. 
Carcagia. The stiff rag ote sien the 
tibia in most insects is The 
epure on the lege of some ie arg 
allinaceous 


_ ules, and somewhat co- 
middle. 


CaLtosity. Any hard, horn enlraals, such 
formed in the skin of some poe sala, Kies 

as the Dees: for 

parts which are ys took te ae asta om. an 

conchologists it ts used to denote those 

Festi or bumps which 
the inner surface of sume bivalve 


Cues. bi loan ; indurated ; ofa horny 
or cartil substance 


setitute of feathers : unfledged. 
CaLLus. Any corneous or 


a Acie excrescence; 
an indurated knob or povemoesnnee 
CaLorre. A covering of feathers on the head 
of « bird, bearing a fancied resemblance 
in shape to the cap or coif worn in popish 
countries as an ecc siastical ornament. 
SASPARULATE: Bell-shaped. 
CanaL. A groove or channel observable in 
different parte of spiral shells, belonging 
to carnivorous mollueca, and is that part 
the lindrical 


Citiow. 


fitted for on of 
siphon D oeeseued ty tha sniiat. © 
CANALICULATED. like a groove, canal, 
or furrow. 


CANALIFOMN. Having an elongate depres- 

sion, channel, or furrow. 

CANCELLATE. CANOKLLATED. Cross- barred ; 
marked with cross lines, or transverse lines 
crossing longitudinal ones at right an — 
In conchology, it denotes that the 

of a shell is mar ked by lines which cross 

each other. A 


aia crab. 
CANINE. Pertaining 


two sharp-poi sok tothe wo 

are two n aw 

hastl ariel poet tna seat between the 
re an 


Carruus. An 


“a a pr tegienc fd +8 cavity 6 
e extremi pd hg 
ia wart to the nose, the eyelid 


temple. 
CAPILLARY. sie Baggoatnied dunes bal dla- 
meter, tho long, resem a hair; as 
a capillary vessel or tube. Applied to the 


aatenue of insects, nearly as 5 ase 
hair. 
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Cametnars. When the anterior part of 
the head of an insect is attenuated and 
— into a kind of flat rostrum, | C. 
Oisarnun, A word used Linnaeus to 
den a A word used by forehead, 
ust 5 ie ail 


In some birds these 
1 forward over the nostrils: 


of in- 


Oarasipovus. Belon, to the group of in- 
of which ena Yo Carabus is the 


Oarnpinwa, Tentaz 


in shells). Tinos’ teeth 
ve full 


opment close 


CaRINATE. Canina TaD: Having, as is the 
case 


peremipence 1s like "the keel te boat. 


Canrovus. ulcerated, as a bone. 
a a Ooriodies having the qualities of 
A turni 


Caeainiciesa: ng t0 flesh. 
wholly on flesh. 


Carnivorous. 8 
The Carnivora ly in the order 
Carnaria. The word ‘s eth saesieharr ind 
a family of coleopterous insects which 
Bueens reve and devour others. 
Carnosz. Of a soft and fleshy substance. 
Carpus. The wrist. 


CarTiLtace. A smooth, solid, elastic sub- 
stance, than bone, and of a homo- 
eneous texture. App. to shells, it 
the t, a flexible fibrous 
substance by which the valves are united, 
situated near the beak. 

CaRTILAGINOUS. The term applied to those 
Sches wh ove sources ore meee by car- 
tilages instead of bones, or whose skeleton 
Tp a 
parous, as y an » whose young 
are excluded from = egg hatched within 
them. Others are ovi us, as the Stur- 

: pay of them have no apaphete 
u athe through apertures on ¢ 
of the neck or top of the head: others 
have gill-covers, but are destitute of bony 


raya. 
Canuncie. The comb on the head 
of a fowl; a soft wart-like eminence. 
Having a fleehy execre- 
, oF soft fleshy protuberance. 
Casxovs. Having the Tualities of cheese. 
ee fe shapeé tuft on the head 
a 
Castraxxous. Of a rich — brown —the 
colour of a horse-chestnut. 
Carenare. A term used when the surface 
between impressed lines on elytra, &c. is 
abhi gn into oblong eres and is sup- 
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chains 
tabenta ns ree 5 ore ce merenes eee 
Ava, tails apple’ to parts resembling 


‘a tail. ‘In bells, the elongated base of the 
voice. tie ‘and columella. . . 
one Belonging or pertaining to the 
Qaupare. CavpaTen. Having stall. When 
the wings of insects terminate in « talil- 
Tail-like dages to insects, 
Cockroaches aad Crickets. 
Full of little cavities. 


jones 
insecte are di- 


like 
CaUDULA. 

as in 
CaVERNULOUS. 
OELLULa. 


tissue, in animals, is composed of an 
infinite number of minute.cells communi- 
with each other, as re- 


r 
ber aon a Bearing or producing little 


CgmENTITIOUS. lutinating, having the 
quality of cementing. 

Crrsalic. to the head. 

Geraiie caceie anterior division 
of the body in s; se al ag 
consiste o:! the bead and eat united. 


ire ah ti Belonging to the Cepha- 
e clase of 1 est fees 
in which ton 


prehensile 
feet, project the h 
CEeEPHALOPHOROUS. Bel 
three orders of the class 
the first co 


<> 


mposed of 
bodies, which are 
some authors; and 
the true chambered shells. 
Cenca. The feelers which, in some insects, 
part of the 


project from the hind of - 
Cercaniax. T neects whoee y is 
terminated by s tail-like Ts agree 
Crercanurorm. Sha cercarias. 
Cere. The naked skin which, in some birds, 
covers the base of the bill. 
Cerrav. Relating to the cere, or naked 
ra that covers the ig of the’ bill in cer- 


n birds. 
Cexesetirm. The hinder part of the head, 
or the little brain. 
CeresRaL. oe to the cerebrum or 
CEREBRUM. The bi 
CEREBROIDS. The kn knots in which the dif- 
fused brain of insects is cen 
Cxerrovs. Partaking of the nature of wax. 
Crerxvous. When the head of an insect 
forms downwards an obtuse angle with 
the horizontal line, or trunk. 
CERVICAL. Pelsigne to the neck. 
CERVICULATE. the 
te, attenuate, and d 
antepectus by eoecree’ #0 as to form 


is elon- 
from 


@ distinct and unusually long neck. 
Crraczovs. the whale kind. 
history of cetaceous 


Cece: The n 
CnaLrsrous. The blue metallic splendour 
a watch, 


resemble a chai 
Gieanuiaen. Conaisting of little Hinks or {| of the mainspring of 








ter. 
Raving a chan 


or a 
Cuarorarr. (Fr. geab} 
lati Fr ie that of a cat's eye 


Fg 


CueLats. When the upper jaws are fur- 
at the end with a chela or thumb. 

Curuirznovs. When the cauda or tail is 

thick forceps some- 

"s claw. 

with claws. 

of the 


sf ke. 
Ceneaae The prehensile claws of the 
<n. which are the homologues of an- 


Cuguroxu. Having the form of a claw. 
CuELONIAN. go pd to or earn the 

of an of reptiles which in- 
and Turtles. 


which hardens the integuments of in- 


sects. 
Crororp. atomy, a term applied to 
esveral parts of the body that resembie the 
ion, or exterior membrane which in- 
vests foetus in utero; as the inner 
membrane investing the brain, &c. 
. The sar fiuld extracted 


The microscopic hatr-like bodies 
which cause, by their vibratile action, cur- 
the surroun uid, or a motion 


Cita. 


parallel h 

@ edged with fine bris- 

it is said to be ciiiated. 

by the action of 

Having an offensive scent like 
that of the bed-bug. 

Cincrurg. An spparent band or girdle en- 
compasesing the body of an insect, bird, 


&e. 
Cinznzovs. White with a shade of brown; 
the colour of wood ashes. 
hen the abdomen or the 
trunk of an insect is wholly surrounded 
by one or more belts of a different colour. 
Crroter. < little circle, or annular mark. 
ory Having the diameter every way 
equal. 
Cincurars. To ran; to flow in veins or 
channels. 
paper rail wae the —_ es ee 
prothorax are elongated anteriorly an 
curve inwards, their ends lapping over 
each other and the head, 90 as to form a 
nog round the posterior A ated the poy 
and leave a space open eyes to seo 
ects above them 


Flowing round. 
Cincumorratiors. Motions in a circle. 
Verapelne nitaceeen whose margin is 

everywhere @ nervure. 
CizncumvoxrutTiox. The act of fying round. 
Cinnate. Terminating in a pair of curling | 
Perch pearing tern ling tendrils. 

RBI. lamentary a dages ; as 
Ph nd feet of gig ambi ios 

RuIGkROUs. Sup ; 
Creniorave. Moving | by mene of cirri, 
Cirzoss. Having one or more cirri. 


CIRCUMFLUENT. 


ACTIVE. Forroing or changing into} Cirrus. A lock of cur hair. 
chyle ; having the power to make chyle. | Citeixe. Of a lemon colour; « greenish- | 
CayYLurEgovs. ar | ¢ yellow. 
Carus. T which passes | Ciass. A primary division of the animal 
m the sto into the intestines. kingdom. 

Currsaxis. ar form which { CLarsimication. The act of forming into 
But Moths, and eome other insects} classes or sets. 
assume, arrive at their win Crassimizp. Arranged in clases. 
or perfect state. It is also called »| CuaTHeare. Having several elevated lines 
from aurum, gold. In this form, the ani- which croes at right angles. | 
Raving uc organs fu taking nombtanest| | ouch oteretrgMenis 

no now ny eac os. 

nor wingk. nor legs. The rm | Cuavate. Club-sh : inear at the baee, | 
ing is cartilaginous, and usually emooth | but towards the a growing gradually | 


3 Cocarpict. A scar; & little seam 


RR RRR iA ar Bh 


CicaTriervli. 
mation: of a eet oF 


broader. In conchology, when one exe | 
tremit of the abell is attenuated and the | 


other gad or glo- | 
bular, it is said to be 

Criavivonm. Whoee vertical section is cu- 
neate, and horizontai circular. 

Cuirrt. Cut into 
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“aetion of the tnebinaly wrtany, and ge 
the intestinal, urinary, and ge- 


Goren cee. Having the foot or hoof 
divided into.two parte, as the ox, bleul- 


CirrzivoEx. cre faa, 
the I prothoraz in beetles. . 


pola When the 
eueiinie nea head ; or wen 
a pip hetdenmnebecnn sore: ak is affixed 
Otte a aly spares 
1TR. separate are 
distinguished nalther be incleure, segment, 
nor suture. 
ing ee atobiapear nt Ale case, 
an ves no 
aie rel ae mn 
LI a 
like that of a 
Coooam. Pomel cbion > ball or base in which 
volve themeeclves and 
rr pel pups sage lobed ga necreig as, the silk- 


worm involves itself = & cocoon, by form- 
a threads of which ite silk is afterwards 


CocsLearen. Bpiral, resembling a turbi- 


Co.sorrerovs. Belonging to the Coleop- 

tera, an order of insects fn which the first 

of wings ihe ma to defend 

he second 
Couzarse. To close, Des ling ne bags cone 

COLLATERAL. the same 


or A 
Co.uicatE. or so fixed to an 
part as Sy havaue teas motion of fi ‘te 


own. 

Cox..ivorm. When the prothorax is short 
and narrow, and not so conspicuous as the 
other pieces of the trunk. 

Con neck). In entomology, the 


cons posterior part of a unculate 
head, by which it inosculates Bayt trunk. 

Coto. anatomy, the largest division of 
the in! nal canal. 


Co.upEiny. Relating to serpents. 

Co.omgLtLa. The central column, taking 
ite rise from the basal centre. 

to or resembling 


Co.umnar. Formed like the shaft of a co- 
lumn ; vertical section cuneate, the 


cireuler horizontal. 
thickly oovered by 


Comatx. The surface 
very long flexible hairs. 
CommiogaTs. To together, or in 
a body, from one country to another. 
Commuissune. Articulation ; a joint, seam, 
or closure; a suture in the cranium or 
skull. Also, certain parte in the ventricles 
of the brain, uniting the two ey Coss 
Compararive Awatomy. (See ANATOMY.) 
ComPLanaTs. mes yh a 
Te 


CoLUMELLAR. 
a col 


6a When the elytra lie a listic 
over each other. 


rer sae 
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Common sell tse BO é on — 

cums Viatted at ted ot the aides vertienliy. | 
Gonpanesan. 
CONnCGAMERATED. 

Coscave. Hollow, =n and arched or endo, 

Giscieo ese Concave or hort on | 
both surfaces. _ 


Concavo-convex. Concave on one = | 
and convex on the other. 


of Invertebrated an: 
Molluscs anhebiting favalye abelian Pro- 
iecunceie “When Gs 
ConcairorM. the base-covers of an 
insect are a semi-circular concavo convex 
resembling the valve of a 
bivalve shell. 
re A bivalve shell with unequal 
valves. ; 
Concurrsr. A fossil or petrified conch or shell. 
ConcnoipaL. Resem ling # couch ov seerine 
shell; having convex elevations and con- 
cave depressions, like shells. 
CORCHOLOGIEAY. Pertaining ache egpnteng bt 
CoxcHoLoG The science which treate of 
shells and "their included animals. 
ig |" las DaestIy ab coe tetncone Gormeoeas 
ng ashell ; asc 
COnOOLOEATE: the same colour with 


part. 

Concngrion. The act of growing together, 
or of uniting, by other natural process, the 
small particles of matter into a mas. A 
solid substance formed in the soft parts or 
in the cavities of animal bodies. 

Conpensative. Having a power or ten- 
dency to condense. 

ggasi cor ‘projecting soft end or 


process of a 
Conricurs. To dispose in a certain form, 
re, or a 

Coxr.urxt. Flowi ig Sogetiar s when spots 
&c. run into each o 

CoxFormMATION. The particular structure 
of « body, or disposition of the parts which 

com 

Being of the same kind or 




















poee it. 
ConGENERIC. 


nature. 
fanokeert Animals of the same kind or 
nature. 
ConogniaL. Partaking of the same genus, 
kind, or nature ; agreeable to the nature. 
ConceniTaL. Of the same birth ; born with 


another. 
Cononnsts- A collection of several particles 
or bodies in one mass or aggregate. 
ConeLosate. Formed or gathered into e 


Comtostaat. Having the beak shaped like 


Comsare. When parts that are usually 
parated are, as it were, soldered together 
ished by a suture. 








Coxsrensx. Thickly sprinkled with minute 
Constnicr. 


CoxvoLvoLert. When the anel area is 
tal, bent on the back of the 

insect, and forms a right angle with the 
rest of the wv is and 
covers the 

Copgacorp. like a crow's beak. 

CogBICULaTE the tibia or shank of 
an is th incurved hairs 
ca for kneaded pollen. 

Corcuta. The in the dorsal chan- 
nel through which the blood of insects 
flows. Each corculum is somewhat pear- 
shaped, and has e distinct, tough, and 
elastic coat like that of an artery; and 


_ interior appears to be wholly with 
CogpaTE : Compirrozmy. Heart-shaped. 
the base. without piven epee ag vt 
or ’ 
Contaceous. Of a tough, exible, and lea- 
ther-like consistence. 
Coznzsa. The ¢ membrane fn the 


fore part of 
rays of light pass. 

Corwgovs. Horny; of a horn colour; or 
resembling horn. 

Corweo-caLcargocs., A term in conchology, 
used to express the mixture of horny and 
calcareous matter which enters into the 

of some shells. It is also ap- 
ere horny 

Cor The hard sealy paoeeces which 

‘eTs. w 
of 


@ rattle- 


or eer nein 
NEE 


that | Corwiczrovs. Having horns; as, corn 


See 
RONAL. Pertaining 
the head.. 
Corowars Pro.ecs. Prolegs that have an 
entire coronet of crotchets, 
CononatTzp. Crowned towards the 
as ahelis are, by a row of 


antmals. 
Gonos. a Mejowowa | aR of weet 
to the crown or top of 


tubercles, &o. 
Coromtroru. Having the form of a crown. 
In conchology, the of the 
shell ; the last or great wreath which 
the aperture is situated. 


Corruscunar. Relating to corpuscles, or 


ot eae s to be the con- 
stituen: materials all large bodies, or 
the e principles of matter. 


lemen 
CorrucaTE. RRUGATED. 
face 


Corrgzx. A thin membrane covering the 
skin; the epidermis. 
Corticargep. Resembling the bark or rind 


of a tree. 
Corvixz. Relating to the crow kind. 
Costa, or CosraLis (celfula or servura). 
The cell or nervure nearest the upper mar- 
gin of each wing in insects. 
STAL. Pertat: to the aides of the body 
or the ribs ; or to costa in the wings of 
CosTars. 


Having several broad elevated 
nes. 


Coverts, or Wixa-covernts. The lesser 
coverts of the wings are the smal feathers 
that lie in several rows on the bones of the 


CramraL. Pertaining to the cranium or 
skull of an animal. 

. The skull of an animal. 

Craw. Thecrop or first 
an on of the gu 

CrywatTe. CrenatTep. Marked with small 
notches, not sufficiently raised or defined to 
be compared to teeth. 

CremasTza. The anal hooks by 
many pups d themselves. 

CRENULATED. otched at the margin; 


which 


having the cut, ae it into 
g — t, were, into very 
— < feom of paler colour upon a 


with a 
abrupt 


sounds. 
Crepuscuiar. Pertaining to the twilight 


as, certain 
cular ;,thereby denoting that they are seen 
on the eins lets ta the erecting ane bance 


Caxrirarion. The act of bursti; 
frequent repetition of sharp and 


> 
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A tuft of feathers on the head of 
fp ip Adorned with a crest or plume. 


Cruyariess. Without a 
Crerackous. Aboanding with chaik hav. 


ing the qualit of chal 


in. 

othmold bone 

the ol 
Crimite. 


having the « 
Casnoip. Melensine te © the Crinoideans, or 
re as aie g which resembie 


CRisParen. Curled, or rough with waving 


nee, 

CristaTe. Having one or two very elevated 
lines, usually 

OROcOnDILIAN. Relating to the crocodile or 
other Saurian reptiles. 

Crop. The first stomach of a fowl; the 


craw. 

Ornvciatr. paid to ne beng res reed 
a te arms, angies e€ r four 

see nes, or two obtuse and. a acute, 

CRUCIATO-COMPLICATE. 

(of an insect) are crossed and folded. 

CRUCIATO-INCUMBENT. Wings crossed but 
not folded, and pease Nyt doer back. 

Crucirorm. Disposed form of a 
cross. 

Cruna. Processes resembling legs. 

CRURAL. age A Hl the leg. 

CrosTacrovus. to the class of 

articulated enone oo termed 
having a soft and jointed shell; as the 
crab, lobster, shrimp, &c. 

CrusTraceoLoacy. That part of zoology which 
treats of crustaceous ery arrangin 
them in orders, tribes, and families, au 
describing their forms and habite 

CRYPTOBRANCHIATE. Pertaining to those 
molluscous and articulate animals which 
have no conspicuous gills. 

CrystaLimeg. The white splendour of 
crystal or glass. 

CunicaL. Six-alded, with sides quadrate. 

Cuzorp. Curnorpar. Having the form of a 
cube, or differing but little from it. 

Cucut.ate. When the prothorax is ele- 
vated Into a kind of ventricose cowl or 
hood which receives the head. 

CucoMmiFronrnm. Cucumber-shaped : whose 
longitudinal section is oblong, and trans- 
verse circular. 

CuLicivonm. In form resembling a flea. 

Cutmxzn, That part of the upper mandible 
of a bird which rune along the middle and 
often on each side. 

CuLTrare. CULTRATED. ht on one 
aide and curved on the other. 
and pointed ; as, the beak of a 
vex and cultrated. 

Cu.rsgirorm. A three-sided body with two 
equal sides large and the third small. 

Curxatr. Cunratep. Cunrirorm. Sha 
like a wedge. Having the longitu 
diameter exceedi the transeveree, and 

'y downwards. 
the bright colour of new 


oopper. 
Consomia. Adapted for running. 


is con- 


be’ og Terminating in « long eetiform | 
Curamovs. Existing on or affecting the 
Ouriozs. eatapt iucid membrane cover- 
cand, the the true hag 
to the cuticle or 
petri coat of the 
OYCLOBSRANCHIATA. Those motluscous ani- 
_ Ww’ have the gills disposed in « 
Criampaicat,. A sathemetienl Poem, which 
y others, is used by conchologists 
with ate areet latitude = nd plied to to any 
shell the body what 
straight, wi with the eis either 
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Grisomons Ha the form | 
linder. ving sid 


cy 

Crmairorm. Shaped like a boat. When : 
the margin of the and ¢é 

an insect are nae 90 as to give ag wa 

the ‘reeubiance of the inside of 
they are said to be cymbiform. 

Crat. A bag or tunio which includes morbid 
matter in animal bodies. 


Decaropovs. Pertaining to 


those uses 
codus aie tholluenous eeiinaie whtan have ; 
ten feet. 


Decaton. The tenth segment of insects. 
Decipvovs. Parts which are annually shed, 
or do not last the lifetime of the anfmal. 
A shell is described as deciduous where 
seeee te eniaeney in the apex of the mpirs 
DecoitareD. The term applied to univalve 
shells in which the apex or = ee fs worn 
in the This 
pens more particularily to Mo tone sheils 
apex or rusted” is composed of a 
franapareat any aan tee much being 
fragile than rest; and eon aah phage 
deserted by the animal, beh el belted the 
ye when it is exposed to acci 
vente TEP ied 2 —— : ew con- 
Coun to be 
devollated. 
ap a Divested of the epidermis 
or 
DecussaTeD. An epithet generally ap 
to striw or lines which are Sask oe 
which Saale. t each other perpendicularly 
or 


tal 
DEDENTITION. "The shedding of teeth. 
DEFLEXED: DeFLKCTED. Bent down; bent 
aside. When the wings of in- 


~edged ore cen The splitting open of the bag 


containing the insect’s eggs. 

Deniscent. When the base-covers diverge 
a little at the apex. 

DELTOID. lar. 

Denvzitic. Branched like a 

Dentary. Relating to dentition: or 40 the 
teeth ; as the dentary system. 

Dentate. Dewtarep. Toothed; having 


tooth-like 
A small tooth or projecting 


DENTICLE. 
point, like the tooth of a fine saw. 


| 
! 


| 








uous. When. areolets yo nearly di- 

( _ vided into two by a nervure. ea aaa 

+ Dirrvagp. Dispersed, or exten 

: directions. 

or having Branched out into long pointe, 
or 

peers Walking on the tips of the 


me RS RNS 8 ere ANN ne Stem 





ie Pekan 
form a flattened 
ee. Of « diderent colour from | 


thon’ Ag) momel 
— ove. 
usual gpl (amin are 
Discustrorr. Inalining eideways: fitted 
to s leaning 


va. aahehy or Bioees Oss 
Discogzos. To os 
, or Din ea 


Di end a 
aUEVELLED. aaa ame 


ea 


When the head, trunk  BosplyPs 
of an insect are separated by adeep 


Distocats. To put out of joint. In geo- 
logy, the mp gpa el parts of rocks, 
o pvome of strata, from the situations 
which they originally pci per 
ig ek eg ates T ms act of severi ng a 
b or iY ] body 38 
of the members ; mutilation. 
Disonaanizs. To break or destroy organic 


structure. 
DisPremep. Stripped or deprived of plumes 


awe ee 


ran into bis , but are completely 


separate. 
Divaricate. Drvanicatezp. Standing out 


Yhen 


erect but diverge from each 
DivaricaTion. A crossing or intersection 


of fibres at different angles. 
Diveroimoe. Tending to t parts from 
one point. 
Dox. The female of the fallow deer. 
Dormaxr. 8. ; in a state of rest and 
Dorsa.. Pertatning 


aperture is turned from the 
Doxgstprancniate. Having gills attached 
he oS as in mollusca belonging to 


Donso-1ntTestTinaL. A Pieeenee which is on 
Saeel separ’ ot he legis 


body of the bai 
A mall Duilding on bea “ia 
dreed. 


paaee hp of bes duck kind. pee 
«pox. A drag-net for taking 
other moll — 


neces. 
Dasveixu-macuing. An engine used to 
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take up mud or gravel from the bottom of | Exnossep. Having several 

pm ' of a dif- 
DOODER TE. The first portion of the small gel ls ee 


Dees. Fora transversely, as the 


ge coleopterous 
Dur.icarions (gencrall 
triat Wiakite aaa oP 


echinus or eta- hog. 

Toothiess. 

Epxentats. Epzywrarep. Destitute or de- 
prived of teeth. 

EnnioruaTruaLma. The Crustacea with sessile 


e 
Er caeucees: Shooting into white spi- 
cule Semning a white dust on the sur- 


Errvax. Having the lips (of a shell) sepa- 
rated by a groove or channel. 
Eaxar. void, as excrement. 
Eoo. A body formed in the females of birds 
and n other animals, containing an 
embryo or fetus of the same species, or a 
nee from which a like animal its 
produced. The eggs of fish 
other animals are united by a viscous 
eubstance, and called spawn. Most reptiles 
and insects are oviparous. 
i Esyct. To discharge through the natural 
| passages or emunctuaries ; to evacuate. 
; ELaBpoxaTina. Improved by successive 
{ operations. 
Exrement. The substance which forms the 
natural or most suitable habitation of an 
animal ; as, water is the proper element of 
' _ fishes: air, of man. 
' Evernanting. Pertaining to or resembling 
; _ the elephant ; huge. 
. Evurscip. Having the longitudinal section 
i elliptical, and the transverse circuler. 
Ecurtic. Oval, but having the longitudinal 
dlameter more than twice the length of the 
|  transveree. 
Evonaatep. Lengthened; extended to a 
: _ considerable length. 
: Exryrraa. The 
of coleopterous and other insects. They 


substa 
and some 





external wings, or wing-cases, ; 


Exnxyo. The first rudiments of en animal 
x Le the womb. r 
Crores. Parts which serve to carry 
out of body noxious partic] excre- 
mentitious ontlas. asl 
ExceruaLovs. Having « distinct head ; as 
See Te mntrecee paadoiong ay insects. 

; nin tint 
erie Gradually tapering till it ends in 
Eusivorm. Shaped like a sword. 

Enrize. Not inte: j note 
Ewromouits. A l or petrified _ 
baggy oo PA areas to En 
logy, or part a hich 
treats of Insects. bi 


Extomo.ocy. That branch of natural 
science which treats of insects; the term 
being derived from the two Greek words 
entomon, ray te desert “poe discourse. 
No portion of Animated Nature requires 
more careful and elaborate attention on 
the part of those who make it their study ; 


whether we regard the prod! nambers 
which it comprehends, and con t} 
the formidable “sy Ae care 


d, and to implant in it a profound 
reverence for the Wisdom, Power, and 
Goodness of the Creator. [See Insects.) 

ExtToxosrracovs. Pertaining to an order 
of small Crustaceans, many of which are 
enclosed in an integument, like a bivalve 


shell. 

Extozoa. Those parasitical animals which 
exist within other animals. 

Extrocuirs. <A kind of extraneous fossil, 
usually about an inch in length, and made 
up of round joints, which, when separated, 
are called ites. They are striated 
from the centre to the circumference, and 
have a cavity in the middle. 

Eocene. In geology, the older tertiary 
period, in which the extremely small pro- 


are called cortaccous when composed of a | portion of living species indicates the com- 

tough. leathery substance, which will bend ' mencement of the present existing state 
ly without breaking, but will never; of animate creation. 

fold naturally ; semi-coriaceous when the . Epngmerat. Beginning and ending in 

basal portion of them Is leathery, andthe; day; ae the or day-fly in its 

apical pordon mem ous end trane-| imago or perfect state. 













parent; and reticulated when they 
covered by an infinity of nervures 
each other in every a 
emplified in the Dragon-flics. 
EmaroiwaTe. EmMARGINATED. Notched or 
hollowed out ; applied to the edges or mar- 









gins ofshells, when, instead of being level, | 


y are hollowed out egaenge round the . 
edges ; when the end ap obtuse notch | 
taken out. | 


are; Eripermat. Belonging to the cuticle or 
| _ scarf. 
ion, as is ex- 


Eriprrmis. The outer covering or scarf- 

re a Rah aa or fibrous 
orny coat: of some & 

Erioaztzic. "Pertaining to the upper 
of the abdomen ; as, the oni re : 

ErimgraL. Pertai to the segment of an 
articulated animal which is above the | 
joint of the limb. 
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Epristoma. The eee between the antenns 
and oral cavi crustacea. 

EPisTERNAL. ng to that part of an 
articulate animal which is immediately 
above the sternum. 

Eritaeiiom. The thin epidermal mem- 
brane which the mucow mem- 


branes. 
Errzoa. The class of imperfectly organized 
Lewbept rg crustaceans which live upon other 
m 
Eriwooric, In geology, an epithet given to 


such mountaina as contain remains 
in their natural or in a ed state, or 
the impressions of al substances. 


Aleo, an epithet for a disease which prevails 
among cattle, in the same manner as an 
epidemic does among men. 

Equate. Without larger partial elevations 
or depressions. 

Eaquicrvrat. Having legs of equal length. 

EQUumiLaTERAL. Having all sides alike: ap- 
plied to bivalve shells, when a line drawn 
perpendicularly from the a would di- 
vide the shell into two equal parts. 

Equiuisritry. The state of being equally 
balanoed ; equilibrium. 

Equine. Pertaining to a horse or to the 


genus. 

EqQuirenDert. Hanging in equipoise. 

Equivatvs. Having both valves of equal 
dimensions. 

erronoue: Feeding or subsisting on horse- 


Erect. Nearly perpendicular. 

EREcrILE. A term applied to a tiesue pecu- 
liar to some parts of the animal body; 
and which is formed of veins, arteries, and 
nervous filaments. 

ERECTO-PATENT. When the primary wings 
of an insect at rest are erect and the se- 
cond horizontal. 

Eroser. ly notched, as if gnawed. 

ERUBESCENCE. Redness of the skin or sur- 
face of any thing. 

Envarnovus or A:RvGINovs. Green with a 
blue tint : the colour of the rust of copper, 


ve. 

peppers A aya paloape 
scHakoTic. Having power of searing 
or destroying the flesh. 

Escutent. EKatable, or that may safely be 

by man as . 

Estrvat. Pertaining to summer, or con- 
tinuing during the summer. 

ETHMOIDAL. Pertaining to a bone at the 
top of the root of the nose, called the ezh- 


moid. 
_Eurgrric. Having good di . 
EVISCERATED. Deprived of the intestines. 
EXARTICULATION. The dislocation of a 


EBxcavate. A depression the arc of which 


is not the ¢ of a circle. 
EXsciyDeEp. pen the end has an angular 
ou 


notch 
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Exciston. A cutting ont or cutting off any 


part of the body. 

EXconiarzp. A os 3; the skin or cuticle 
rubbed or worn, off. 

Excrewentitiovus. Consisting of matter 


srocened. roper to be evacuated, from 
wee Seas A; tum art, pre- 
CRESOCENCE. Any our, ¥ or 
enlarge: 


Senasnret ment or superfluous 
EXCHRTORY 1 Excrrrrve. Having the 


quality of excreting or throwing off excre- 

mentitious matter by the glands. 
Excurven. When curved outwards. 
Exyouarep. Separated in thin scales, as a 


carious bone. 
Exosszovs. Without bones; destitute of 
bones. 


Exotic. Produced in a foreign country. 

ExpaLraTe. When an imperfect mouth 
has no palpi. 

EXpanvev. When wings at rest are hori- 
zontally extended and do not cover each 


T. 

EXxpPLanaTE. When the sides of the pro- 
thorax are so depressed and dilated as to 
form a broad margin. 

Exsanaviovus. Destitute of red blood. 

EXscCUTELLATE. When an insect has no vi- 
sible scutellum, it being wholly covered by 
the prothorax. 

ExsErRtTED. When the head of an insect 
is quite disengaged from the trunk. 

EXTENDED. en wings at rest do not lie 
upon the body. 

Extensor (muscle). A muscle which serves 
to extend or straighten any part of the 
body, as an arm or finger : it is opposed to 


Extincr. Having ceased to exist, and 
— discovered, only found in a 


EXTRAOCULAR. Applied to the antennj 
b Siege they are inserted on the outsides of 
e eyes. 
ExTRaGeneovs. Belonging to another 
kind. 


EXTRAVASATED. Forced or let out of its 
proper vessels ; as, extravasated blood. 

Exvuvisz. Cast skins, shells, or coverings of 
animals, or any parts which are shed or 
cast off. Also, the remains of animals 
which at some period, long antecedent, 
were deposited in the earth. 

ExvuviaL. Pertaining to the spoils or re- 
mains of animals found in the earth, sup- 
posed to be deposited there at the Deluge, 
or some great convulsion which the terra- 
queous globe has undergone. 


Facet. <A small surface: applied to the 
insects. 


composite eyes of 

FaciaL. Pertaining to the face; as the ja- 
cial , nerve, &c. 

Faces. Excrement. 

FatoaTe. Fartocatzp. Bent or hooked like 
a scythe ; curved with the a: acute. 

Fa.cirogm. Long and curved, in the sha 
of a sickle : a word applied to the mandi- 
bles of insects. 

Fase Leas (of insects). Certain prehensile 


ap dages on the lower segments of the 
boy of e larve. 











| 





Fauna. A tusk, or long sharp-pointed tooth 4 
law or talon. 


:@s ida 
juts out i 
fascia; « band consisting of 
epots.— Articulate fi 
sting of 
Jascia; a band traversing 
wing. —Abbreviate fascia ; a band travers- 
ing less than half the wing. — Sesquialte- 
rous ; when both wings are tra- 
ve by a continued band, and either the 
primary or secondary by another. — Scs- 
quitertious fascia ; when a wing or elytrum 
' Gonteines a band and the third of a band. 
'ASCIATED. Filleted, or covered with trans- 
verse bands. 
Fascicuz. Fascicutus. A small bundle, 
bunch, or tuft. 
FASCICULATE. When antenna have several 


bundles of is 
FASCICULATED. Consisting of little bundles. 
FasciouLe. A bundle of thick-set hairs 
often converging at the surface. 
FASTIGIATE. hen the base-covers are of 
equal or greater length than the abdomen, 
and transverse at the end. 

Favors. A cavity behind the tongue, from 
which the phary a= and larynx proceed. 
Fauna. The animals indigenous or pecu- 

far to any country. 
FAWN-COLOURED. A reddish brown. 
Featuerep. Clothed or covered with fea- 
thers, as a bird. 
Frerrorx. The anal fork on which the 
larvae of certain insects their faces. 
FECUNDATED. Rendered prolific; impreg- 


nated. 

Fe.ins. Pertaining to cate, or to their spe- 
cies ; as, the feline race, &c. 

FemoraL. Belonging to the thigh. 

Femur. The second joint of the legs in 
insects. 

FENESTRATE. When one or two definite 
ee in a Lepidopterous wing.are denuded 
of scales. 

Frering. Wild; untamed; as lions, tigers, 
and other predatory animals. 

Ferkvuainous. Of the colour of rust; a yel- 
lowish brown with some red. 

Festucine. Being of a straw colour. 

Fisre. A fine slender filiform body which 
constitutes a part of the frame of animals. 
Some are soft and flexible, others more 
hard and elastic; some are nervoua and 
fleshy, while others appear to be composed 
of still smaller fibres. They constitute the 
substance of the bones, cartilages, liga- 
ments, membranes, nerves, veins, arteries, 
and muscles. 

Fisrit. An extremely slender fibre, or the 
branch of a fibre. 

Fisrine. A soft, solid, white, alightly elastic, 
and inodorous substance, constituting 

rincipal of animal muscle: it exists 

fn the chyle, the blood, &c. and may be re- 
garded as the most abundant constituent of 
animal bodies. 
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Fizsnovs. Composed or ting of fibres ; 
as, a flbroua body or pS const 

Frsuca. The outer and lesser bone of the 
leg, much smaller than the tidia. 

Fi.amMeNtous. Consisting of thread-like 
filaments. 

Fiuitroru. Thread-shaped: slender and of 
equal thickness. 

FimpRiaTE: FiwsrRiaTep. Fringed, 1.4. 
when a part is terminated by hairs or bris- 
tles that are not perallel, 

Fin-Frootep. Palmated; having feet with 
toes connected by a membrane. 

Finiet. A very small fin or process to assist 


a fish's motion. 
FissipaArovus. Capable of being multiplied 

individual 
into two parts. 


by the voluntary cleavage of 
Fissirrb. raving the toes unconnected by 
am 


; embrane. 
FissinoOsTRAL. Belonging to the Fissirostres, 


a family of passerine birds of which the 
beak is short, broad, slightly hooked, and 
the opening of the mouth very wide. This 
family comprises the swallows and goat- 
suckers, 

Fissure. A little cleft, or narrow chasm. 

Fistuna. The intermediate subquadrangu- 
lar pipe, in insects, formed by the union 
of the two branches of antlia, which 
conveys the nectar to the pharynz. 

FLABELLATE. When the antennzw on one 
side send forth from the joints, except 
those at the base, long flat flexile branches, 
pha open and shut like the sticks of a 
‘an. 

FLABELLIFORM. Fan-shaped. 

Fiacocip. Soft and weak; hanging down 
by its own weight. 

FLAGELLUM. An appendix to the legs of 
Crustacea, resembling a whip. 

FLAME-COLOUR. Of. bright yellow colour. 

FLAMNIFEROUS. Producing flame. 

Finneeo: Furnished with feathers, as a 


FLEEcCED. Furnished with a fleece; as, a 
sheep is well fliceced. 

FLEXILE. FLexia.re. Yielding to pressure ; 
that may be easily bent. 

FLexor (muscle). A muacle whose office is 
to bend the part to which it belongs : it is 
opposed to extensor. 

FLExuovs. Bending; changing its course 
in a curved direction ; with angles gently 
winding. 

Frirt. A sudden jerk ; a darting motion. 

FLOccuLATE. When the posterior coxe are 
distinguished by a curling lock of hair. 

FioccuLent. Coalescing and adhering in 
small flakes. 

FLusHED. Suddenly aroused and on the 
wing # as a covey of partridges when sur- 

ee 


Pp e 
FLuviaTILe. Of or belo 
to fresh water ; living in 


to rivers, or 


water. 

Fopprr. Dry food for cattle. 

Fatus. The young of viviparous animals 
in the womb, and of oviparous in the * 
after it is perfectly formed ; before w’ 
time it is called an embryo. 

Fourackous. Leaf-like ; shaped or arranged 
like leaves ; scarcely thicker than a leaf. 


Fouiatep. Bent into lamins ; composed of 
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thin pl: 
hin vlaton lying on each other, as in the 





| Foxton, Appendages of the telum of in- |G 


see 
Fouzicix. ‘A minute gland 
in ax animal bodies, og: ta! oe bag, 


@ Purposes 0 


FoRamnove- Perforated ; full of holes. 

Forceps.: An instrument formed somewhat 
after the gare adel ar a acl 
tongs, and used in 

TORCIEATED, Formed Hike a forceps, to open 


PCEE-LEGR. The first or anterior palr of 


Fomaro (aeid.) The acid of ants. 
Fousicars. Concave above and convex be- 


, Fosstiirezovs, See the quality of, or 
tending roduce fossils: applied to the 
rath hs contain the remains of ani- 


mals and plants. 
Done. To become or to be changed into 


OssILs. Bodies of animal or vegetable 
po accidentally buried in the earth, as 
» bones, an 


substances, and 
pe 
Fossoriac. A term appHed to animals which 
ais tneie retreats and seek their food in the 
Fossonrivs. <A term for the leg of an insect 
when with either palmate or digitate tibia. 
Fossu.atse. Ha one or more long and 
narrow depressions. 
FovsouaTe. Having one or more roundish 
and rather deep depressions. 
Frvuaivorovs. ing on fruits, seeds, or 
corn, ae birds and other animals. 
Fromenrarkious. Pertaining to wheat or 
other 6 
Fry. A swarm or crowd of little fish. 
Fuicrant. When the trochanter merely 
props the rpen below at the base, but does 
not at all intervene between it and the 


coxa. 
Fuiamw. Ofa ht fiery red colour. 
Furiainovus. Of opaque black of soot. 
Furivovus. Ofata or dull yellow colour; 
colour of the lion. 
loured as if tinged with see: 
The peculiar or appro 
action of a member or part aro ae hdd 
which the animal economy is carried on 
asthe functions of the brain and nerves, ke. 
Funoavus. A Paar excrescence in animal 
y ™m 


bodies ; an ae excrescence. 
FUNICULATE. the post franum forms 
® narrow ri 
CULAR. nsisting of a small cord, li- 


gature, or fibre. 
ve. Divided at the end into two 


prongs or branches 

Forcun.a. A forked “pone in the upper ny called 
of the breast of a ae oles 
the merrythought, when -speaking of 
joint of a fowl at table. 

Forrvrnaceovs. Scurfy; scaly. 

Ala “ cho dark rappel reer x 

SIFORM. die-shaped ; sw n the 

middie, and rather tapering to each end : 
whose vertical 
lineari-lanceolate, and horizontal circular. 


@ Glussarial Apyendiy. 





GaLBaten. Having feathers on_the head 
which in chape af eed like a helmet. 
eee to the order Gal 
line, w oh tnolndes omestic poultry, 
heeine sa 


Galloway. SY amall-sised species of horse, 
bred in Galloway in Scotland. 
GaxGciion. A mass of nervous matter, form- 
ange a centre from which nervous fibres 
ate. 


Ganarene. oes of some part of a | 


living animal 
papel i ag ah r. Hending to putrefaction, 
living flesh diseased state 
Garino. Aa the margins ofbivalve shells 


do not meet all round, they are said to 
gape. 
GaRkovs, Resembling nickle made of fish. 


geo eg ahd Belonging to the Gastero- 
of molluscous animals dis- 
raished by having the locomotive organ 


attached to the under part of the body. 

GaSTRIO. gee ing to the stomach 3 as the 
pee ee, ch is the principal agent 

ge red 

GazEnound. A hound that perente by the 
sight rather than by the scent. 

GeLating. A concrete animal substance, 
transparent, and soluble slowly in cold 
water, but rapidly in warm water. 

GeLaTinovs. Composed of a jelly-like sub- 
mene being moderately stiff and cohe- 

ve. 

GEMILLIPAROUS. Producing twine. 

GEMINATED. Marked witha Ftouble elevated 
par connecting the wreaths, as in certain 

ells. 

Greminovus. When there isa pair of spots, 
tubercles, puncta, &c. 

Gremmirarous. Endued with the power of 
paoregesoe from the alae of the young, 

ike a bud from the 

GremmvuLes. The em eal of the radiated 
animals at that stage when they resemble 
ciliated monads. 

GENERATE. Toprocreate; as, every animal 
generates his own species. 

Generic. Pertaining toa yg or kind, as 
distinct from species, or from another ge- 
nus: thus, a generic name is the denomi- 
nation which comprehends all the species ; 
Canis, for example, is the name of 
animals of the kind ; Felis, of the Cat 
kind ; Struthio ia the generic name of birds 
ne Ostrich kind ; Hirundo, that of Swal- 

ows. 

GENICULATED, Having joints like the knee 
bent eo as to form a knee or angle. 

Genus (plu. GENERA.) An assemblago of 
species pon certain characters in 
common, b they are distinguished 
from all ot i It is subordinate to class 
and order, and in some anecments to 


tribe and family. A single species, 
sessing certain uliar characters w ich 
belong to no r species, may also con- 
stitute a genus, as the Giraffe. 

Grocyrostic. Pertaining to a knowledge of 
the structure of the earth. 


GroxtogicaL. Relating to the substances of 
which the earth is composed, their forma- 
tion, structure, &c. 

GesTaTION. Pregnancy; the act of carry- 












ing young in the womb from the period of 
conception to the birth. 
— Having one or more large eleva- 


ons. 

Grszovs. An elevation whose are is not the 
segment of a circle. In anatomy, it de- 
notes any unnatural protuberance or con- 
voy ae body, as a person hump- 


Gitt. The organ of respiration in fishes. 
The water is admitted by the gill-opening 
and acts upon the blood as it circulates in 
the fibrils. Some other animals also breathe 


in their tadpole sta 
lobsters, &c. a i 


Ginaiyrmus. A species of articulation re- 
‘ sembling a hinge. 

GuaBRovus. Having « smooth surface: a 
term which, either applied to quadrupe 
or insects, denotes those parts of the surface 


which are naturally devoid of hair or pu- 


ce. 

Cae Gracious. Consisting of, or like 

oe. 

Guargous. Viscous and transparent, like 
the white of an egg. 

Guavucovus. Of a pale gravis blue colour 3 
that fine dull green-blue passing into blue, 
which is ecen on certain bodies, is described 
by the word glaucous. 

Guirine. Belonging to that order of Mam- 
malia, which includes such animals as have 
two fore teeth, a cutting one in each jaw, 
no tusks, and feet with claws; compre- 
hending guinea-pigs, rabbits, hares, equir- 
rels, mice, beavers, &c. 

GuioBirrrovs. When the setigerous joint of 
the antenne ie larger than the preceding 
one, and globose. 

Guozosr. Orbicular ; globe-shaped. 

GLOoBULE. A small particle of matter of a 
spherical form : a word applied to the red 
particles of blood which swim in a trans- 
parent serum, and may be discovered by 
the microscope. ‘ 

GLossaRiAL.: Explanatory; containin 
ec vleneione of scientific or techni 

rms. 

Guiortis. The narrow opening at the upper 
part ofthe windpipe,which,by ite dilatation 
and contraction, contributes to the modu- 
lation of the voice. 

Guuten. That part of the blood, in animals, 
which gives firmness to its texture. 

Guurinovs. Visecid ; having the quality of 
glue ; tenacious, 

GossaMER. A fine filmy substance, like 
cobwebs, soeene in the air, in calm clear 
weather, especially in autumn. It is pro- 




















bably formed by a species of spider. 
GRALLATORIAL. Belonging to the Gralla- 
, an order of birds, ha long legs, 
naked above the knees, which fit them for 
wading in the water. 
GRAMLNIVOROUS. 


oat or subsisting on 

grass : an epithet applied to animals which 
subsist wholly on vegetable food, to dis- 
tinguish them from carnivorous animals. 

Granivorous. Feeding or subsisting on 

n or seeds ; a8 granivorous birds. 

GRANULE. A small particle ; a little grain ; 

a very minute elevation. 
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l GRANULATED. Covered with minute grains; 
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feeling or appearing as if formed of small 
rains or granular substance, as 
Gsivatan: GRANULOUS. Consisting of 


grains. 

Grrcaniovs. Having the habit of asseem- 
bling or living in a flock or herd. Cattle 
and sheep are gregarious; so are many 
species of birds. 

Griszovus. White mottled with black or 


brown. 

Grounp-sait. Bait for fish which sinks to 
the bottom of the water. 

a fae Thick; clotted; as, grumous 


bloo 

Gutirt. The passage in the neck of an 
animal by which food and liquor are taken | 
into the stomach. 

Gum- ac. The produce ofa homopterous in- 
sect which deposits its eggs on the branches 
of a tree called dikar, in Assam, and else- 
where in Asia. 

Gutta. A very small round dot, interme- 
diate in size between an atom and a 


GuttatTe. Sprinkled with guéte or minute , 
round spots. 
In the form of small drops. 


GvurTruLous. 
Hasrrat. The natural place of permanent 


abode. 
Hasirupe. Customary manner or mode of | 
Ear-shaped. 


life. 

HauiotTorm. 

Ha.TEeREsS. Two small club-like appen- | 
dages which occur in Diptera, and which | 
are supposed to be identical with the hind 
wings of other insects. 

HamatTeE. Hooked, or set on with hooks. 

Hamirorm. Curved at the extremity. 

HamstrinG. To cut the tendons of the 
ham, and thus to lame or disable. 

Harr-Lirrep. Having a divided upper lip, 
like that of the hare. 

TaARENGIFORM. Shaped like a herring. 

Harpoonrp. Struck or killed with a har- 
poon, which is a kind of spear, wn by 
the band, used for taking whales. It con- | 
sists of a long shank, with a broad flat : 
triangular head, sharpened at both edges : 
for penetrating the whale with facility. 

Hart. A atag or male deer. 

HarrsHorn. The horn of the hart or male 
deer, the raspings of which are used me- . 
dicinally ; hartshorn jelly is nutritive and , 
strengthening ; and the salt of hartehorn | 
yields a pungent volatile spirit. It is 
composed of muriate of ammonia, with a 
little animal oil. 

HastTate. Halberd-shaped: triangular, 
hollowed out at the base and sides with 
the posterior angles spreading. 

HAvsTELLATE. Pertaining to those insects 
the structure of whose mouth is adapted 
for drinking or ping up liquids. 

Havsrettum. The instrument of suction 
(in insects) contained in the theca. 

HeELicaL. Spiral ; winding. 

Hexicironm. Shaped like the Helix or 
snail-shell. 

Hewicire. Fossil remains of the Heliz. 

shaped. 













































HELMINTHOID. Worm- 


HELMINTHOLOGICAL. Pertaining to worms, 
or to their history. 
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Uke the Hem 
HEMPTEROVS. 1 to the Hemiptera, 
an order insects in which the anterior 


wings. are half crustaceous and half mem- 
branaceous. 
HemoreuaGe. A flux of blood, 
from the rupture of a blood- vessel, or some 
other cause. 
Hxpatic. Pertaining to the liver. 
HERBICARNIVOROUS. Subsisting both on 
vegetable and animal food. 
Hexpivorovs. Beane 
grass and herbaceous planta. 
es Of extraordinary strength and 
size. 


Hermapnropire. An animal in which 
rl and female characteristics are com- 

ned. 

Hermapuropitic. Partaking of both sexes 

HeErpeEric. Pertaining to the herpes, or sub- 
ject to cutaneous eruptions. 

sta eEETOUCe?: The natural history of rep- 
tiles. 

Hesrertan. Western; inhabiting a west- 
ern country. 

HETEROCLITE. Anomalous; deviating from 
the ordinary form, &c. 

HETEROPACTYLE. Having the toes irre- 
gular, either as to number or formation. 
HETEROGANGLIATE. Having the penevonts 
nervous system, and the ganglions often 

unsymmetrically scattered. 

HETEROGENEOUS. Dissimilar or different 
in kind or nature. 

HereromorrnHovus. Of an irregular cr un- 
usual form. A term applied to the larve 
of certain insects which differ in form from 
the imago, and which is applicable to the 
true larval state of all : also, when the two 
intermediate joints in the palpi of insects 
are vastly larger than the first and last. 

Hereroropovs. Pertaining to the Hetero- 

an order of the class Mollusca. 
TEROSTROPHE. Reversed : a term applied 
to shells whose epires turn in a contrary 
direction to the usual way. 

HxxapacTyiovus, Having six toes. 

HexaPop. An animal with six legs, such 
as a true insect. 

Hexarep. Having six feet. 

Hipg. The skin of an animal, either raw 
or dressed. 

Hinesounp. When the skin sticks s0 closely 
to the ribs and back of an animal as not 
to be easily loosened or raised. 

Hinp. The female of the Red Deer or Stag. 

Hyprornacovus. Feeding on horse-flesh. 

The part where the valves of a bi- 

ve shell are united, consisting of liga- 
ment and teeth. 

Tunsutz. Thickly eet with long, stiffizh, 
rough hairs ; sh: 

Hisrip. Beset with bristles or stiff hairs. 

HisToLoaicaL. *Pertaining to the doctrine 

of the tissues which enter into the forma- 

tion of att animal and its various organs. 


HERCULEAN. 
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Hemetrrra. A wing, of which one half | Hive. <A box or kind of basket for the re- 
is opaque and firm the elytra of co- {| ception and habitation of a swarm of |! 
leopterous insects. ey-bees ; or the bees inhabiting a hive. 

HEMIDACTYLE. Having an oval diso at the | Also, to collect into a hive. 
base of the toes, as is the case with some | Hoary. White or gray with age; covered 
epecies of Saurian reptiles. with a whitish pubescence. 

HEMIPTERAL. oLoszEiczous. Covered with thick-set 


Having wings or wing-cases | H 
tera. 


or subsisting on | H 













short decumbent -hairs, a kind of pubes- 

cence resembling satin. 

HomocanGuiate. Pertaining to the gan- 
glionic nervous system in animals, and 
symmetrical arrangement of the gan- 
glions. 

Homocenxrovs. Of the same kind or nature. 

Homoxioave. The same organ in different 
animals under every variety of form and 
function. 

Homoxocovus. Proportional to each other. 

OMOMORPHOUS. Of similar form. 

Homorrera. A section of the Hemipterous 
order of insects, whose four wings have a 
similar structure. 

Honey-BaG. The stomach of « honey-hee. 

Honey-coms. A_ thick, viscid, tenacious 
substance, formed by bees into hexagonal 
cells for repositories of honey, and for the 
eggs which produce their young. 

Hoor. The horny substance that covers the 




















feet of animals, as horses, oxen, 
deer, &c. 
Hoor-sounwp. A term denoting that the 






horse or other hoofed animal has a pain 
in the fore-feet, occasioned by the dryness 
and contraction of the horn, which often 
occasions a lameness. 

HuMBLES : UmBiES. The entrails of a deer. 

Homervs. ‘Pertaining to the humerus or 
shoulder ; as, the Aumeral artery. 

Hunter. A man who, either for sport or 
for food, pursues wild animals with a view 
to take them. A horse used in the chase. 

HYALinge. Glassy ; thin; transparent. The 
pellucid substance which determines the 
spontaneous fission of shells. 

HYBERNACULUM. HIBERNACLE. A place 
choven by an animal for its winter re- 

rea 7s 

HYwERNATE. To pass the winter season in 
close quarters or in seclusion, and some- 
times in a dormant state. 

Hysrip. Produced from the mixture of two 
species. A mongrel. 

HyraripizzE. To procreate by the mixture 
of two different species; to propagate 
mongrels or mules, 

Hypatip. A little transparent vesicle con- 
taining serous fluid, somctimes found de- 
tached in the body of an animal, and 
sometimes adhering to the different vis- 
cera. Some have an organized head and 
neck, possess an independent vitality, and 
are considered ag constituting distinct 
animals. 

Hyprirorm. Formed like the fresh-water 
polypes to which the name of Hydra is 


given. 

Hyproruosia. A preternatural dread of 
water ; a symptom of canine madness, or 
the disease itself. 

Hyprozoa. The class of polyp! organized 
like the po Aerloe 

HYEMAL. longing to winter. 

HyYMENOPTEROVUS. Pertaining to the Hy- 








































— one 








monaptora, an order of insects having four 
Lhe i wings, including the Wasp, 


Be ing to or inhabi 
pad of the era 


Jouruyro.iocy. That part of onlogy which 
treats of peop arg structure, form, 
Classification, their habits, uses, &c. An 
eminent writer observes, that even after 
nations have attained to some degree of 
knowle and civilization, many ages 
elapse before they pr their inquiries 
into the subject of Ichthyology, or acquire 
any considerable acquaintance with the in- 
habitants of the ocean. In the unfathomed 
depths of that turbulent and extensive ele- 
ment, probably millions reside which are 
secluded from human observation; and, 
even of the few which the industry of man 
has, at last, drawn from their hidden abode. 
we hardly know any but the external 
figure and the names. Their food, their 
longevity, their method of propagating 
thelr ki d, and the whole of their manners 
and economy, remain still among those 
numberless secrets of nature, which human 
ingenuity has not hitherto been able to 
explore.” It must, however, be epperent 
to all our readers, that true as the fore- 
going observations may bein their general 
opp cation, yet, owing to the great faci- 
lities which, of late years, have been af- 
forded for as correct information 
on all pahjeces tending to the elucidation 
of natural science —.aided by the zeal and 
intelligence of many who devote their 
lives to it —-that immense advances have 
been made; and it is with pleasure that 
we refer to the contents of this compact 
volume for the description of a vast num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the watery element 
whose forms, habits, and uses are well as- 
certained, and whose history is scarcely less 
interesting than is that of animals which 
dwell on land, or which wing their way 
fhrengh the regions of aerial space. [Sec 

ISH. 
Jouenrornsaous, Feeding or subsisting on 


HyYperporean. 
the most n 


Ivioratuic. A term indicative of a disease 
peculiar to a part ofthe body, and not 
arising from any preceding disease: op- 
posed to sympathetic, when it is the con- 
sequence of some other disorder. 

Imaco. The last and adult state of insect 
life, i.e. the third or perfect state of insects, 
when they appear in their proper shapes 
and colours, and undergo no more trans- 


formations. 
The act of drinking in or 


ImniBITION. 
absorbing. 

ImpricatTep. Lapping over each other, like 
the tiles of a house, or aa the scales of some 
fishes and insects. 

IMMARGINATE. Being without a margin, 

IumiscipLx. Not capable of being mixed. 

ImMaTURE. That has not acquired its per- 
fect form or full colour. 

JmpennatTes. Swimming birds having short 
wings, as the Penguin. 

IsuPeRMEABLE. Not to be passed through 
the pores by a fluid. 


A Glassavial Appendty. 
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Incpornovs. Close or compact in texture } 
perfectly solid. 

ImpoTtent. Deficient in ‘natural power, 
animal] or intellectual. 

TMPRRGEATED. Rendered prolific or fruit- 


Inanricuarep. 1 ger Laas miiieed 
@ or 
Be said “ae emits Veusinal 
cissp. Cut into equal marginal segments. 
Incisors. The fore-teeth; the teeth used 
for cutting or separating the food ; an im- 
peer generic character in zoological 


ence. ; 

IncisurE. A deep incision between the seg- 
ments of an insect, when they recede from 
each other. 

TRCOREEANOUE: Not to be perceived by the 
sight. 

Incrassate. Disproportionably thick in 
any part. 

INCRUENTAL. Not attended with blood. 

Incunation. The act of sitting on eggs for 
the purpose of hatching young. 

INCUMBENT. Lying over another. 

INCURVATED. ed from a rectilinear 

frection. 

Incugvep. Turned inwards or bent forwards. 
The apex of a shell is sald to be incurved 
when itis bent inwards, but not sufficiently 
so to be described as spiral. 

Impecipvous. Not falling off ; lasting. 

INDENTED. Exactly the reverse of dentated ; 
meaning a series of small cavities, such 
rod ae be formed by the entrance of 


InpiGENous. Produced naturally in a 
country ; not exotic. 

InpIVIDUALISE. To distinguish the jar 
properties of one from another: the word 
individual and its derivatives are, however, 
rarely applied to any but human beings. 

INEQUILATERAL. When the anterior and 
porteris sides of a bivalve shell are unequal 

n length. 


AURATE. 


InEQUIVALVE. When one valve is more 
convex than another, or dissimilar in other 
respects, as in the common oyster. 

Inrecunpity. Unfruitfulness ; barrenness. 

INFERIOR VALVE (applied only to attached 
bivalves). The valve that is attached to 
submarine bodies. 

INFLECTED. Bent inwarda. 

INFLEXED. When the head ofan insect forms 
inwards an acute angle with the trunk. . 
INFUNDIBULIFORM. Funnel-shaped. Whose 
horizontal sections are circular, at first 
equal and then progressively larger and 

larger. 

Inruscate. To darken. When acolour is 
darkened by the superinduction ofa brown- 
ish shade or cloud. 

INGUINAL. Pertaining to the groin. 

Innocvovus. Harmless; producing no ill 
effect. This word is applied only to things, 
not to persons ; as, there are some poisons 
used as medicines which, if taken in small 
quantities, prove not only imnocuous but 
beneficial. 

InocuLar. When theantennss are inserted 
in the canthus of the eyes. 

Tporones Wanting scent; having no 
smell. 
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Iwopsrco.ar. A term applied to univalve 
shells which pave ne cpereuluma or Hd. 

Inoraanic. Not with the organs or 
instruments of life. 

InoscuLtation. The union of two vessels 
of an ani: body at their extremities, by 


an 
means of which a communication is main- 
ora and the tion of fluids is 


on. ; 
Inscrisgp. When the surface is marked with 
the zesubienee of « letter of any language. 


Insecr. amall invertebrate animal, 
breat by lateral spiracles, and fur- 
nished with artioulated extremities and 


movable antenna. 

InsscTiue. Having the nature of insects. 

Insectivorovus. Subsisting on insects, 

Instinct. The operation of the principle 
of organized life, independent of all in- 
struction or experience, but by which ani- 
mals are unerringly directed to do spon- 
taneously whatever is necessary for the 
preservation of the individual or the con- 
tinuation of their kind. Astonishing 
manifestations of the instinctive faculty 


are continually » and might be 
given if our s permitted it. 
INSTINCTIVE. mpted by instinct ; acting 


spontaneously, without reasoning, instruc- 
on or experience. 

INSTRUMENTA CiBAkIA. The parts of the 
mouth in insects concerned in the acquisi- 
tion and preparation of the food. 

InTACTABLE. Not perceptible to the touch. 

INTEGUMENT. A covering which naturally 
invests the body, as the skin of an animal 
or the shell of a crustacean ; or a mem- 
brane that invests a particular part. 

IntTeLLeEcT. The understanding; that 
faculty of the human mind which receives 
or comprchends the ideas communicated 
to it by the senses or by perception, or by 
other means. 

INTELLECTUAL. Pertaining to the intellect ; 
perceived by the understanding, not by 
the senses. 

INTELLIGENCE. Understanding; skill. The 
distinctive character of human intelligence 
over that of the most ect of other crea- 
tures, is the faculty which man possesses of 
representing general ideas by particular 

igns or images associated with them ; 
whereas the instincts of animals, however 
ingenious or complicated, are so truly the 
property of the species, that all ite indivi- 
duals perform them in the same way, with- 
out any improvement. 

INTERAMBULACRA. The imperforated plates 

which occupy the intervals of the perfo- 

ambulacra, in the shells of 


IwrercostaL. Placed between the ribs; 
as, an intercostal muscle, artery, or vein. 
INTERQANGLIONIC. Belonging to the ner- 

vous chords in the intervals of the gan- 


glions, which they connect her. 
seine Situated between the 
aws. 


INTERMIGRATION. Reciprocal migration. 

INTERMUSCULAR. Between the muscles. 

InterwopaL. Having a space between one 
knot or joint and another. 


IntEKocULsR. When the antenn@ of an|_ they carry the pollen to the hive. 
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insect are inserted any where between the 


‘eyes. 
INTBRORBITAL. Situated between the orbits. 
Inrgerosszous. ‘Situated between bones; as 
ligament or muscle. 

Situated between the 
shoulders. 


TATEBSRCTED: Cut or divided into parte by 


ng 

Inrersticr. In insects, the space between 
elevations and cepromione egrriegy bes lines. 

INTERSTITIAL. ting to the intervals 
between parts. 

INTERTROPICAL. Pertaining to those coun- 
tries which He between the tropics. 

InrervaL. An entomological term denotin 
the space between irregular and scat 
elevations and de . 

InresTinaL. Pertaining tothe intestines of 
an — body ; as, intestinal tube or 
canal. 

Intromit. To enter, or to allow to enter; 
to be the medium by which a thing enters 
or is admitted. 

InrrRosvuscePTion. The passing of one part 
of an intestine within another, causing a 
duplicature of it. 

Inrrupepv. When the head of an insect is 
nearly withdrawn within the trunk. 

INVERTEBRATE. Destitute of a backbone or 
vertebral chain. 

Invo.ture. Rolled inwards. Where the 
exterior lip of a shell is turned inwards at 
the margin, as in the Cyprea. 

Inipescent. Having colours like the rain- 


bow. 

Iris (plu. trides). The coloured circle which 
surrounds the pupil of the eye, by means 
of which that opening is enlarged and 


inished. 
Made luminous, bright, or 


IRRADIATED. 
ning. 
IRRESPIRABLE. Unfit for tration. 
IRRIGATE. To water, as land, by causing a 
stream to flow upon it and spread over it. 
IrxorAtTED. Sprinkled or moistened with 
atoms, as the earth with dew. 

IsaBEL or ISABELLA-CoLOUR. A brownish 
yellow colour, with a shade of dark red. 

Iscuiapic (from ftschium, the hip). Per- 
taining to a rheumatic affection of the hip 
joint, generally termed sciatica. 

Istzt. In entomology, « spot of a different 
colour, included in a plega or macula. 

Isopopa. An order of Crustaceans in which 
the feet are alike, and equal. 

ISOLATED. Detached from others of a like 
kind ; standing alone. 

IviNERANT. Wandering ; not settled. 


Joncturs. A joint or articulation ; a seam 
or line at which an union between two 
bodies is effected. 

JUGULAR. Pertaining to the neck or throat ; 
as the jugular vein. 

JuspaTe. Having long pendent hairs in a 
continued series, as in some insects. 








Kwaa. The shoot of a deer's horns. 

KNEE-BrusHES. The tufts of hair on the 
knees of some antelopes; also, the thick- 
set hairs on the legs of bees, with which 
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| LasroperraL. Formed or pronounced by 
the co-operation of the lips and teeth. 
Laswarri. The labial feelers in insects: 
ted sensiforous organs, which 
, one on each side, from the ladium, 
wear ite summit. 
lablai are 
biarticulate, Also, the inner lip of a shell, 
or that side of the aperture which is near- 
est the axis, and generally contiguous to 
the body whorl. 
Lasrum. The 
ip of 11 ; or 
the greatest 
8. 

A kind of resin de 
sited on different s of trees in 
East Indies, by an insect called Chermes 
lacea. It is variously combined, and much 
used in the arts. 

sy la Resembling a lizard in form or 


LACHRYMAL. Generating or secreting tears. 

Lacimra. The blade of the maxtiile, being 
the fourth or apical on. ; 

pital Jagged, or cut into irregular 

ents. 

Lacinironm. When the base-covers of an 
insect are long, of an irregular shape, and 
sppear like lappets on each side of the 

runk, 

LacTreaL. Pertaining to certain vessels in 
animal bodies for conveying chyle from 
the intestines to the common reservatory. 

Lacrsgovs. White less intense than niveous. 
The colour of : 

LACTESCENT. Producing or abounding 
with milk, or white juice. 

Lactirerovus. Bearing or conveying milk 
or white juice ; as a lactiferous duct. 

Lacunose. Having the surface covered 
with pits or shallow excavations. 

LAaGoon. Laaune. <A fen, moor, marsh, 
Pla al pond or lake; as, the lagunes of 

enice. 

Lams. The young of the sheep kind. 

LaMELLAR. Consisting of films or thin 


lates. 

LAMELLATEn. Divided into distinct layers, 
plates, or foliations. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATE. Belonging to the 
class of Acephalous Mollusca with gills in 
the form of membranous plates. 

ar seunOnM: Shaped like a thin plate or 

eaf. 

Lamina. Thin plates, laid one coat above 
another. Hence also laminated, disposed 
in layers, scales, or plates; and lamina- 
tion, arrangement in layers. 

LaminaTE. When the posterior coxa of 
insects form a broad thin plate which covers 
the trochanter and the base of the thighs. 

Lanate. Covered with fine, bart ong, 
flexible and rather curling hairs like 

LANCEOLATE. Flat, oblong, and gradually 
tapering to a sharp point, like the head of 


a ce. 
Lantarirogm. Shaped like the canine teeth 
L of the ore teensiie Sassi ; 
ANIFEROUS. or produ wool. 
Lasvainoss. Lanvainous. Covered with 
. longish, very soft, fine down. 


upper li 
insects. Also, the outer 


when applied to. 
I otke 1 


Lanva. The fet active stage in fn insect's | 
caterpil ax state, or that which 
the ch and insect. 


e rysalls 
Larva. Pertaining to larve, or insects in 
the caterpillar state. 
Larnvats. Masked, as a larva or cater- 


pillar. 
Larvirory. Shaped like a larva. 
Larvirarovs. Relating to the larvipara, 
z. those insects which produce their 
young in the condition of larvs, instead of 


eggs. 

Lazgyrnagat. Pertaining to the larynx. 

Laryryx. The upper part of the windpipe 

LATERAL’ "Placed at the slde, or extending 

TERAL. a or ex 
from one side to the centre. 

LATERAL TRETH (tn shells), Those teeth 
which taking their rise near the umbones 
proceed to some distance towards the sides 
of the shell. 

Lateritious. Of the colour of brickdust. 

Larescoence. Tendency to milk; milkiness 
or milky colour. 

LatTitupE. The distance of any place on 
the globe, north or south of the equator. 
Latricep. Formed with cross bars or open 

. oaner like net-work. 

AY. produce eggs. 

LEGUMINOUS. Pertaining to pulse, as pens, 
beans, &c. 

Lemniscus. (A riband, Lat.) A term ap- 

lied to the minute riband-shaped appen- 
8 of the generative pores in Entoaza. 

LENTICULAR. Doubly convex, of the form of 
a lens: i.e. having the opposite sides con- 
vex and meeting in a sharp edge. 

Leriporrexous. Pertaining to the Lepi- 
Sopner the order of insects in which the 
wings are clothed with fine scales, as But- 
terflies and Moths. 

Lerorine. Pertaining to, or having the 
nature or qualities of the hare. 

are Preternaturally inclined to 
sleep. 

LevicaTe. Without any partial elevations 
or depressions. 

Lripivrnovs. Lustful. 

LiaaMENT. <A strong compact substance, 
softer than a cartilage, but harder than a 
membrane, serving either to bind one bone 
ofan animal to another, or to connect the 
valves in bivalve shells. “There is ano- 
ther substance,” says Sowerby, “ called by 
Gray the colar which is elastic and 
of a condensed fibrous structure, placed 
within the ligament, either close to it, or 
at a more interior part of the shell; it is 
sometimes contained in a pit formed for 
its reception, in the centre of the hiuge. 
This substance being elastic, keeps the 
valves open, unless drawn — by the 
counteracting force of the adductor mus- 
cles. When conchologists speak of a shell 
as having the ligament external, the real 
meaning is that these two substances are 
8o close together, as in appearance to con- 
stitute one boty 

LIGAMENTAL. GAMENTOUS. Of the na-~ 
ae of a ligament ; as a ligamentous mem- 

rane. : 

Lrcnzous. Composed of a hard unelastic 
substance like wood. 








Saas 

Lily-Itke, or saitahidag: to 

Lom. A projecting membéer of the body ; 

paras aint Gre lar: = Sasa 

the disc of bivalve shells. ' 
Limsuess. Destitute be. 

Lingau. Allied by direct ess: Th ue 

direction of a line. 
Limean | Karrow snd of the same width 


Lixgateo. Having lines on the surfece. 
Lures or Grows. tt coma by the The 
concentric stris ar 



















edge of the haunch bone. 
Luminous. Bright ; shining 3 oes light. 
geo Measured by the revolutions of the 


LUNATED. Luwirorsm. In the shape of a 


creacent. 

Lumso.ar. Compounded of the revolutions 
of the sun and moon. 

Loyvre. A créscent-like mark or , situ- 
a near the anterior and slopes 


ve shells. 

Luaonre. A dog that lies in wait and 
watches for his game. 

Lurip. Of a d alow. colour: yellow 
with some mixture of brown. 

Lustrous. Of « shining or glossy appear- 
ance, like si 

Luraniovs. Living in —_ iat pertains to, 
























aperture of s 
jomns the columella is the inner, repre that 
part of the circumference opposite te is called 
Ne basa Tiss 


LiqugriaBLe. That be me or 
ged from & i solid toa ign mata 


Liquescent. potcanng Sue: 

Lirnocare. Petrified t. 

LirnHopeypron. A name sometimes given 
poll seg on account of its resembling a pe- 

LiITHOXYLE. Petrified ‘wood ; wood con- 


verted into sto 
pasrossls Delonaing to, or growing on the 

















The colour of the ; yolk of an See: 
LUTULENT. Pa 3 turbid ; thick. 

LUXATED. of joint ; dislocated. - 
pablo rein of water snail found 


a fossil. 

Lyuru. A colourless fluid in animal bodies, 
separated from the blood and contained in 
certain vessels called lymphatics. 

Lympuepuct. <A veevel ot animal bodies 
which contains the lym ymph. 

Lrratx. Lyrarep. Divided transversely 
into several jags, the lower ones smaller 
and from each other 






































Lieve. A fogail shell. more remote 

ar A pale purplish brown; thecolour | upper ones. 

Losarzp. Rounded at the edges. Macrnation. The proces of making thin 

Lozepv. Having jobes, or broad finger-like | or lean byw away ; or the operation 
divisions. rh ner — ost dissolving by steep- 

Loarie, A emall lobe. in a fluid. 








Macropactrrtous. Furnished with long 
toes adapted for traversing floating leaves 
and aquatic | 

Macrocosm. The universe, or the visible 

s of worlds ; opposed to to microcosm, 

i the world flyer = oe 
acroura. The tri decapod Crustaces, 

hich have 










oot ies upper portion of the haunch bene 
(oe dim). 


Lonervat. Loxexvovs. Lon saree 

Lorerviry. Great length wg 

Loneamanovs. retire long ha 

Lonairupg. The distance of any place on 
hes globe from another place, castward or 


Ce or 
indistinctly, at a distance. 

LorrosRakCHIATE. Been te the Zo- 
phodranchit, an order of Fishes, 

















Macuran Fascia. A bend consisting of 
rant spots, as seen On the wings of some 


sects. 
MacuLated. Spotted; stained. 
Macuta. A apot; & roundish but indeter- 

















A Glussarial Appendiy. 


minately shaped spot, notelongated in any | Manor. The scab or itch in dogs, cattle, 


Marked with macula, as above 
described. 
MaacoLoay. The science which describes 

molluscous animals, whether defended by 

a shell or entirely naked. 
MALacoprEryaious. Belonging to the 

rygit, the name given to the 

second great division of Osseuus Fishes ; the 
species of which are distinguished by the 
fin rays being soft and cartilaginous. They 
are divided into three sections. 1. Abdo- 
minales; in which the ventral fins are 
situated in the abdomen, far behind the 
pererale as in the Carp, Salmon, and 
Terring tribes. 2. Subbrachiales ; in which 
the ventral fins are situated immediately 
beneath the pectorals, and the pelvis is 
suspended to the bones of the shoulder ; as 

fn the Codfish, Haddock, Flounder, &c. 

Apodes ; in which the ventrals are want- 

ing ; asin the Eel. 

Maracosromous. Having soft jaws without 
teeth ; a term applied to ecveral extensive 
generaof fishes, which are wholly destitute 
of teeth in their jaws, but have them 
placed in their throats, near the orifice of 
the stumach. 

Mavacostrracovus. An epithet applied to 
soft-shelled insects: from Malacostraca, 
the name of a division of the class Crus- 
tacea, including those which are covered 
with a crust softer than the shell of a mol- 
lusc, but harder thun the horny integument 
of the Entomostracoa. 

Mamma. The paps or breasts. 

MamMALiA. The class of animals which 
give suck to their young. 

LAMMALOGY. The science which has for its 
object the study and classification of all 
ee belonging to the class Mamma- 
ia. 

Mammirerovs. Having breasts and nou- 
rishing the young by the milk therein se- 
creted. 

MammMirorM. Having the shape or form of 


paps. 

MAMMILLATE. When the last joint of the 
palpi is very short, smaller than the pre- 
ceding one, and retractile within it. 

MAMMILLATED. Having little globes like 
nipples. A term applied to the apex of a 
shell when it is rounded like a teat. This 
epithet is also applied in anatomy to two 
small protuberances, like nipples, found 
under the fore ventricles of the braiu, and 
to a process of the temple bone. 

MAnpvisLes. The upper and under parts of 
the bill, in birds. The instruments of 
chewing ; applied to birds and insects. 
The term mandible is restricted in ento- 
mology to the upper and outer pair of 


jaws. 
MANDIBULAR. Belonging to the jaw. 
MANDIBULATA. The insects whose mouths 


are provided with jaws for the purpose of 
mastication. 

MANDIBULIFORM. When the under jaws of 
an insect are hard and horny, and shaped 
like the upper jaws. 

MANDUCATION. 
eating. 











Tho act of chewing or | Marune. 


A ee 
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and other beasts. 

MANNERS. Habits and mode of life. 

MANTLE. The external soft contractile 
skin of the Mollusca, which covers the 
secre and a great part of the body like a 
cloak. 

Manyirorm. When the palpt or feelers of an 
insect are chelate or furnished with « 
finger and thumb. 

Maxitime. Bordering on or situated near 
the sea. 

Mark. The female of the horse, or equine 
genus of quadrupeds. 

MARGARITACKOUS. veel 

MARGARITIFEROUS. Pear]-bearing : applied 
to shells which fourm pearls; as Meleagrina 
Margaritifera, or Pearl-bearing Oyster. 

MAnuGINAL. Near the margin or edge. When 
applied to the wings of insects it denotes 
open areolets that terminate in the 
margin. 

MARGINATE. MARGINATED. 
minent margin or border. 

MARIGENOUS. Produced in or by the sea. 

MARINE. Belonging to or found in the sea. 

MARMORATE. So painted with veins, streaka, 
and clouds, as to resemble marble. 

MARMOREAN. Marmonraceous. Made of 
or encrusted with marble. 

ManrsopiaL. <A term designating those ani- 
mals which are provided with a tegumen- 
tary pouch, in which the embryo is received 
act birth, and protected during the com- 
pletion of its development. 

MARSUPIALIAN. Belonging to the class Mfar- 
supialia (which see]. 

Mascuuink. Robust; strong ; having the 
qualities of a man. | 

MasticatgE. To chew food; to grind food °° 
with the teeth, and prepare it for swallow- |; 
ing and digestion. 

MastTia1a. Two anal organs in the larve | 
of Cerura Vinula, exserting from their | 
apex a reétractile flexible thread, with | 
which they endeavour, by lashing their 

| 


Having 8 pro- 


sides, to drive away the Ichneumons. 
Masroip. Resembling the nipple or breast; | 
as, the mastoid muscles. 
Mate. The male or female of animals which 
associate for propagation and the care of | 
their young. | 


Marrix. Matrices. The womb, or cavity 
in which the fetus of an animal is formed 
and nourished till its hirth. 

Martrrer. The substance of which all bodies 
are composed ; and is of two kinda, solid 
and fluid. “In its solid form matter is 
the element of which the systema of organs 
are composed ; and organs are the instru- 
ments by which functions are performed : 
in all animals there are seven systems of 
organs to perform seven scries of functions. 
The seven systems of organs and their re- 
spective functions are these :— bones, for 
support ; muscles, for motion ; atr-tubes, for 
respiration ; blvod-vessels, for circulation ; 
alimentary canal, for digestion ; nerves, for 
sensation; and the organs of the sczxes, 
for reproduction.” — Newman on the Phy-~ 
siology of Insects. 

Perfected by time or natural 





growth. 
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MaxtuLz. The second or lower pair of 





jane in insects, distinguished by bearing 
eelers. 
MAXILLARY. Pertaining to the jaw. 
MAxiraLy!. The feelers of the maxilla. 
MzxpiAL. Placed in the middle. 
Mrpian. Having reference to the middle 
line of the body. 
MeEnicaTED. Prepared or furnished with 
any thing medicinal. 
| MEDICAMENT. ay healing application. 
| MepIrKcToRAL. Pertaining to the mid-le 
| of insects, which are affixed to the medi- 
tus 


pce ° 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA. The oblong me- 
dullary column at the base of the brain, 
from which the spinal chord or marrow is 
continued. 





MEDULLAR. MEDULLARY. Consisting of 
marrow. 

Menicerous. Consisting of matter like 
oney. 


| MELLIFEROUS. Producing honey. 

MEMBRANACEOUVS. MEMBRANOUS. Com- 
posed of delicate transparent membranes, 
as the wings of insccts ; consisting of mem- 

| branes. 

| 

| 

| 


MEMBRANIYORM. Having the form of a 
{ membrane. 
Mentum. The anterior part of the gula, 


| immediately adjoining the labium. 
geodon Foul; pestilential ; destructive 
0 e. 
MERETRICIOUS. Having a gaudy but de- 

ceitful appearance. 

; Mermaip. A fabulous 

; said to resemble a woman in the upper 

| per of the body, and a fish in the lower 
part. 

' Mesocasrric. The term applied to the mem- 

| brane by which the stomach is attached to 
the abdomen. 

; Musonotum. The upper surface of the me- 

| sothorax, or middle part of that half of the 


marine animal, 


segment which covers the back. 

Mrsor.euna. The lateral surfaces of the 
mesothorax. 

Mesopopes. The middle pair of legs. 

| MesosternuM. The sternum of the meso- 

thorax, or middle part of that half of the 

segment which covers the breast. 

; MrsorHorax. The intermediate of the 
three segments which form the thorax of 
bee insect, bearing the posterior wings and 

egs. 

METAcARPUS. In anatomy ; the part of the 
hand between the wrist and the fingers. 

| METAMORPHOSIS. Change of form or shape; 

as the metamorphosis of an insect from the 
| chrysalis state into a winged animal. 

; METAMONPHOTIC. A term employed to 
denote those insects which, during their 
state of existence, undergo one or more 
changes or transformations. 

Meranotum. The upper surface of the 

| metathorax. 

| MeTAPEDEs. The hind legs of insects. 

| MerarPLeura. The lateral surfaces of the 
metatorax. : 

MerTaropEon. The seventh segment in in- 
sects. 

Merasrernum. The under surface of the 
metathorax. 
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Meratuorax. The hindmost of the three 
segmenta which form the thorax in in- 
sects. 

MerticuLovus. Very timid. 

Microscopic. Visible only by the aid of a 
microscope ; as, a microscopic insect. 

MicRatE. To pass or remove from one 
region or climate to another; as, certain 
species of birds migraic in autumn to 
a warmer climate for a temporary resi- 
dence. 

MiakatToryY. Removing or accustomed to 
remove from one climate to another; as 
migratory birds. 

MILLEPORE. A genus of lythophytes, of va- 
rious forms, which have the surface perfo- 
rated with little holes or pores, or even 
without any apparent perforation. 

MILLEPORITE. Fossil millepores. 

MIMIC-BEETLES. (See HisTERIDA.] 

Minp. An essential element in the com- 
position of every animal. Though it can 
neither prevent the existence, or change 
the characters of matter, motion, or sensa- 
tion, (the other essential elements,) it takes 
cognizance of causes, and provides for con- 
sequent effects, before the other elements 
can obey its behests. “Of the connexion 
of mind with the organs which it com- 
mands,” says Mr. Newman, “we know 
nothing : mind itself is only known by its 
effects ; its commands are carried by the 
nerves; a fact ascertained by separating a 
nerve ; after which separation, the mind 
no longer controls the parte to which 
that nerve extended its branches.” (See 
NERVES.] 

Miniatous. Of the colour of red lead. 
Miocenx. The tertiary period, in which a | 
small portion of fossil shells are of the 
recent species. 
MonorHaLamous. A term applied to the 
shells of such Mollusca as have only one 
chamber for the reception of the animal, | 

like that of the Whelk. 

Mowarkes Dentes. The molar teeth, or 
grinders. 

MOLARES GLANDULA. The molar glands: 
two salivary glands situated on each side 
of the mouth, the excretory ducts of which 
open near the last molar tooth. 

Mo.LecuLe. The smallest particle into 
which a mass can be conceived or divided. 

MOLECULKS. Microscopic particles. 

MoreuiLty., A little hillock or elevation 
of earth thrown up by moles working un- 
derground. 

Mou.vuscous. Pertaining to or partaking 
of the properties of the class of animals 
termed Mollusca, which fourm the primary 
division of the Animal Kingdom. 

Momentum. The quantity of motion in a 
moving body. 

Monap. The genus of the most minute and 
simple microscopic animalcules, and 
shaped like spherical cells. 

Monaren. An animal of a mixed breed. 

MONILIFORM (antenns). Having each joint 
oval or globose, resembling a necklace, 

Monocu.ak. Having but one eye. 

MonocuLe. An insect with only one eye. 

TORODACEXLOUS: Having one finger or toe 

only. 
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Morocamous. Living with one mate or 
partner ; opposed to polygamous. 

MonoarRaPn. An account or description of 
a single thing or class of things. 

MonomeErovus. A term denoting that the 
trunk of an insect has no suture or seg- 
ment; or that the trochanter consists of 
only one joint. 

' Monomyary. A _ Divalve whose shell is 
closed by one adductor muscle. 

MONOTHALMOUS. One-chambered ; an epi- 
thet applied to shells when the chamber is 
not divided by partitions. 

Monster. An animal produced with a 
shape or parts that are not natural. 

MORPHOLOGICAL. Relating tothe modifica- 
tions of form which the same organ under- 
goes in different animals. 





Motatorious. Pertaining to the motatorit, 
those legs which, when an insect is at rest, 
are in a perpetual vibratory motion. 

, Morory (nerves) The nerves which con- 
| trol motion. 

Morriep. Clouded or spotted with various 

| colours. 

MousE-coLourep. Black with a small pro- 
portion of yellow: the colour of the com- 
mon mouse. ! 

| Mucitaee. The liquor which moistens and 


| Moural, Subject to death ; destructive to 
ec 

aca Having a scent resembling 
musk. 

Moss-cLap. Covered or overgrown with 

| moss. 


lubricates the ligaments and cartilages of 
the articulations or joints in animal bodies. 
MvciLaainous. Moist, soft, and lubricous ; 
partaking of the nature of mucilage. 
_Mucxo. A short, stout, sharp-pointed pro- 
cess. 
‘ MUCRONATE. Ending ina sharp rigid point. 
! MuCRONATE (antennz). When they termi- 
' nate in a short point or mucro. 
_ Mucus. A viscid @uid secreted by the 
| mucous membrane, which it serves to 
moisten and defend. It covers the lining 
membranes of all the cavities which open 
externally, as the mouth, nose, lungs, in- 
testinal canal, urinary passages, &c. The 
word mucus is aleo sometimes applied to 
other animal fluids of a viscid quality, as 
the synovial fluid which lubricates the 
| joints. 
| Munatro. The offspring of a negress by & 
white man, or of a white woman by 4 
negro. 
MULTANGULAR. Having many angles. _ 
ae UETIoAN Ue Having many holes or Cavi- 
- ties. 
MuLTiFID. Cleft into many divisions by 
linear sinuses. 
Mvuutirorm. Having many shapes, forms, 
or appearances. 
MULTIGENEROUS. Consisting of many kinds. 
Muritatep. Deprived of a limb or some 
essential part. 
MULTILOCULAR. ateving many cells or 
chambers : consisting of several divisions. 
MULTIPAROUS. Producing many at a birth. 














MULTIPARTITE. Divided into more than 
four parts. } 


Muurisecr. When an insect appears to 


a 
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have no distinct trunk or abdomen, but is 
divided into numerous segments. 
MULTIVALVE. A shell composed of many 
pieces or valves. 
MULTIVALYULAR. Having many valves. 
MULTOCULAR. Having many eyes. 
MuRICATE. MuriICATED. In insects, when | 
the surface is covered with sharp, thick, ! 
but not close, elevated points or pustules. : 
In uae, Sabre clothed with share spines: 
ertai ; | 
| 
| 
\ 





Murine. ning to the genus 


PE EREOULATE: Consisting of many | 
joints. 
Muscie. An animal tissue composed of ; 


little bundles of fibres, inclosed in a thin | 
cellular membrane, and serving as the 
organs of motion. There are voluntary | 
and involuntary muscles; and all are sus- ; 
ceptible of contraction and relaxation. | 
The voluntary muscles are those over | 
which the will exercises a direct control, | 
asin all the motions of the limbs, eyes, ' 
organs of speech, &c.; and the involuntary, 
those over which the will has no immediate | 
and constant control, but form the muscu- | 
lar systems of organic life, as the heart, 

the muscular coat of the stomach, &c. The 

muscles of each animal are disposed in | 
number and direction according to the | 
movements which it has to execute ; and 

when these movements require to be 

effected with some vigour, the muscles are 

inserted into hard parts, articulated one : 
over another, and may be considered as so 
many levers. These parts are ealled bones 
in the vertebrated animals, where they | 
are internal, and formed of a gelatinous | 
mass, penetrated with molecules of phos- . 
phate of lime. In molluscs, crustaceans, ' 
and insects, where they are external, and | 
composed of a calcareous or corneous sub- 
stance that exudes between the skin and 
epidermis, they are termed shelle, crusts, 
and scules. The eolour of the muscles is 
dependent partly on the blood which they 
contain, but chiefly on a peculiar colour- | 
ing matter, very similar to that of the | 
blood, which is fixed in theirtissue. Their 
colour is distinctly though remotely con- 
nected with the quantity and condition of 
red blood in the system, and its depth is 
one of the best signs of robustness and full 
health. Thus in all quadrupeds and birds 
the muscles are more or less red, and the 
colour is deepest in the parts which are 
most actively employed, but pale and 
scarcely perceptible in those which have 
not been frequently exerted. In amphibia, 
which have less red blood than mammalia 
and birds, the muscles are usually pale: 
in fish, which have still less, they are, 
with the exception of the heart, and those 
which move the fins and are particularly 
exerted, (except in avery few instances,) 
quite white. In animals ofa still lower 
order, the muscles are all quite white.” 
The intensity of muscular contraction, 
that is, the degree of power with which the 
fibres draw themselves together, is regu- 
lated by the action of the brain ; but a very 
great cerebral energy is rarely found united 
with that disposition of the muscular fibrea 
which is necessary to produce intense con- 
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fastened to the bones which they move, 
and when they act in opposition to each 
other, they are called antagonists. An 
almost infinite variety of arrangement is 
found in the muscular fibres adapted to 
the especial purpose which each muscle has 
to fulfil, whether it be chiefly strength of 
action, or este | or extent of motion ; 
and all are guided by the nicest mechani- 
cal rules. It is alsoconstantly found that 
where power is lost, a corresponding gain 
of velocity or extent of motion, or of con- 
venience and compactness of form, and 
readiness of action, is obtained. 

MuscuLak Impressions. The marks or in- 
dentations in the shells of acephalous bi- 

| valves, which indicate the insertion of the 
muscles, by which the animal is attached 
| to ite shell. 

MosEum. A building appropriated as a re- 
pository of things that have an immediate 
relation to science and the arts. The 
noble edifice in Russell Street, London, 
most appropriately called the British Mu- 
seum, is of first-rate magnitude, and, to 
say nothing of its vast and unequalled 
library, is replete with the wonders of 
Nature and Art, collected from every part 
of the globe, and arranged with consum- 
mate skill. This magnificent collection 
of all that is valuable and interesting is 
alike worthy of the nation whose name it 
bears, of those distinguished men who 
have contributed to its treasures, and of 
the savans to whose care and management 
the whole is entrusted. — It is highly gra- 
tifying to be able to add, that at the present 
time a most laudable epirit exists, among 
all classes in this country, to imitate the 
example of the metropolis ; and we ac- 
eordingly hear of Museums, already esta- 
blished or being in embryo, in almost every 
town in the United Kingdom. 

MusTELine. Pertaining to the weasel, or ani- 
mals of the genus Mustela. 

Muritate. When the base-covers of an 
insect appear unnaturally short or curtailed 
es if mutilated. 

Muzziz. The mouth and parts immedi- 
ately adjacent to it. 

MYELENCEPHALA. The primary division of 
animals characterized by a brain and 
spinal marrow. 

Myocrapuy. A description of the muscles. 

Myriap. An immense but indefinite num- 


ber. 

Myriapop. Having two hundred legs or 
more; an insect belonging to the order 
Myriapoda, which are characterized by 
their numerous feet. 

Mytitite. A petrified shell of the genus 
Mytilus. 


Nacre. Mother-of-pearl ; the white shining 
substance which constitutes the interior 
surface of a shell producing a pearl. 

NacreEp. Nacreovs. Having a pearly 
lustre ; like mother-of-pearl. 

Nascent. Beginning to exist or to grow; 
coming into being. 

NaTaxt. Swimming, or floating on the 

water. 
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tractions. The ends ofthe muscles are | NatatTorious. When the legs of insects are 


compressed and ciliated, and formed for 
swimming. Also, when the abdomen is 
terminated by flat foliaceous appendages, 
or the tail is ciliated on each side with 
dense parallel hairs, which assist the insect 
in swimming. 

Nararory. Formed for swimming ; enabling 


to swim. 

Nature. This word is variously used in 
works on Natural History. It sometimes 
denotes the qualities which a being derives 
from birth, in opposition to those which it 
may owe to art; at other times, the ag 
gregate of beings which compose the uni- 
verse ; and sometimes, again, the laws 
which govern these beings. In this latter 
sense it has become customary to personify 
Nature, and to employ the name for that 
of its Great Author. 

NaruraL. Produced by or derived from 


nature. 
One that is versed in Natural 


NATURALIST. 
History. 

Natura, Puosopny. That branch of 
hilosophy which treats of nature and its 
aws. 

NavutiuitEe. A fossil Nautilus. 

NavicuLak. When two sides meet and form 
an angle like the outer bottom of a boat ; 
boat-shaped. 

NEsuLa&. Cloudy or dusky specks. 

NEBULOSE. NEBULOUS. Resembling a small 
cloud or collection of vapours. 

NEcRoMORPHA. Insects in which the pupa 
has the mouth and organs of locomotion 
detached from the body, but so enveloped 
in a case or sheath, that it can employ 
neither. This group contains the Hy- 
menoptera and Coleoptera. 

NECTAREOUS. Resembling nectar; very 
sweet and pleasant. 

Necrary. The melliferous part of a flower : 
sometimes it is in the form of a horn or 
spur; sometimes in that of a cup; whence 
it is called the honey-cup. 

Neieu. To utter a sound, like the horse, 
expressive of want or desire. 

Nraro. A native or descendant of the black 
race of men in the more southern parts of 
Africa. 

NEMATOIDEA. The intestinal worms, which 
are long and filiform. 

NEMATONEURA. A name applied to the 
higher division of Cuvier’s Radiata by 
Protessor Owen. 

NEOLOa1stT. One who introduces or employs 
new words in any science. 

Nerves. ‘The nerves are the organs of 
sensation : they originate in the brain, and 
are prolongations of the medullary sub- 
stance of the brain, which ramify and 
extend over the whole body; and they 
consist of fine tubular filaments, which are 
arranged nearly parallel to each other in 
sheaths of fibrous tissue. ‘There are two 
distinct systems of nerves; one of which 
is connected with the brain and the spinal 
chord, and are media of sensation and of 
voluntary motion. They are termed the 
nerves of animal life, or the cerebro-spinal 
nerves. The other system is only in com- 
munication with the brain and spinal 
















by very small filaments, and they have nu- 
merous ganglions throughout their course ; 
they preside over the nutritive functions, 
upon which the mind has no direct in- 
fluence: these are the nerves of organic life, 
or ganglionic or great sympathetic nerves. 
The cerebro-spinal nerves convey impres- 
siona from their extremities to the brain, 
and they also convey the influence of 
the will from the brain to the voluntary 
muscles; these passing and repassing, or 
receptive and remissive influences, are 
conveyed by distinct sets of nervous fila- 
ments, which, however, are generally 
enclosed in the same sheath, and there- 
fore appear to form a single nerve.”—~ 
randt. 

“ Experience has shown us,’ observes 
Mr. Newman, “that, on the brain of inver- 
tebrated animals being separated from the 
body, or even greatly injured, both sensa- 
tion and active vitality at once cease ; but 
in insects the separating of the head or of 
the parts containing eithe: of these masses 
of nerves, produces no immediate or ascer- 
tainable effect on sensation or vitality. 
This shows us, jist, that mind or volition 
is, in vertebrated animals, situate in the 
brain; secondly, that in insects it is not 
confined to any part. These conclusions 
lead to the probability of a third, that 
brain and nerve are but different states of 
the same system of organs. The vitality, 
therefore, concentrated in a brain, may be 
diffused through the nerves when there is 
no brain, and each mass of nerves may be 
the scat of that small power of mind which 
insects possess.” 

Nervourss. The delicate frame-work of the 

membranous wings of insects. 

NrvurILEMMA. The membrane which sur- 

rounds the nervous fibre. 

Nevro.toey. The science of the nervous 

system, or a description of the nerves. 

Nevrorrrrovus. Belonging to the Neurop- 

tera, an order of four-winged insects, cha~ 
racterized by their numerous nervures, like 
those of the dragon-fly. 

NEvUROSE, Wings of insects that have 

nervures besides the marginal ones. 

Nevrotomy. The art or practice of dissect- 

ing the nerves. 

Nipaix. To bite at; as, fishes nibble at the 

bait. <A little bite, or seizing to bite. 
Nicratine (membrane). The thin mem- 
brane that covers and protects the eyes of 
some animals, without entirely obstructing 
the ght. X 

NipaMENtTaL. Relating to the protection 
of the egg and young, especially applied 
to the organs that secrete the material 
of which many animals construct their 
nests. 

Nivirication. The act or operation of 

building a nest, and the hatching and feed- 
ing of young in the nest. ’ . 

NipuLaTion. The time of remaining in the 

nest. 

Nipus. A nest or repository for the eggs of 

birds, insectg, &c. 

‘ NoctipraL. Comprising a night and a day. 
, NoctiLucous. Shining in the night. 
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chord, or with the cerebro-spinal nerves, | NocrivaGanr. 


about by a 

Mocrurna.. Pertaining to the night, as the 
nocturnal habits of certain animals which 
usually come forth from their retreats and 
obtain their prey during the night. 

Noposrt. Having one or more knobs or 
swellings. The word Nodose is also ap- 
pet to the antennce of insects when they 

ve one, two, or more joints larger than 
those which precede or follow them. 

Nopuvar. Pertaining to, or resembling, « 
nodule or little knotty Jump. 

Noputez. A little knot-like eminence. 

Nomapic. Wandering for the sake of pas- 
turage ; pertaining toa pastoral life, and 
roving from place to place with herds of 
cattle. 

NomMrENcCLATuRE. The names of things which 
are appropriated to any branch of science. 

NonaGeE. Under adult age. 

Nonpescnrirpt. Anything that has not been 
described. Thus an animal newly disco- 
vered is called a n int. 

NonrFossiLIFEROUS. 
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Wandering or prowling 


| 

Not producing fossils ; | 
of a nature not to convert into fosstls. | 

Norma. According to rule ; natural. 

Nostrizs (of birds) are said to be linear, | 
when they are extended lengthwise in a | 
line with the bill, as in Divers, &c. ; per- 
vious, when they are open, and muy be seen 
through from side to side, as in Gulls, &c. 

Norat. Belonging to the back. 

Nocieatrep. Having a nucleus or central 
particle; applied to the elementary cells 
of animal tissues, the most important pro- 
perties of which reside in the nucleus. 

NuprpracwiaTa. The Polypes whose arms 
are not clothed with vibratile cilia. 

NupiBRANCUIATA. An order of Gasteropods | 
in which the gills are exposed. 

Noummuwitx. Fossil remains of a chambered 
shell of a flattened form, formerly mistaken 
for money. 

Nutrient. Nourishing ; producing growth. 

Nympnu. The pupa or chrysalis ; the second 
rina of an insect, passing to its perfect 

‘orm. 


Oskse. Unnaturally large and distended, 
as if from disease or too much food. 

OBLIQUE. Running sideways: when the 
longitudinal line is cut through at acute 
angles. 

OBLITERATE. A term in entomology ap- 
plied to impressions and elevations when 
almost effaced. 

Oxstona. Longer than broad: the longi- 
tudinal diameter being more than twice the 
length of the transverse, and the ends vary- 
ing, or rounded. 

OBLONG-OVATE. Between oblong and egg- 
shaped. 

Osscuke. A gurface which reflects the light 
but little. 

OBSOLETE. Partially indistinct ; not well. 
defined ; not fully developed ; as the faint 
strie on certain shells. 

CET HUNCATAU: Lopped off; deprived of a 
imb. 

Oxssrvusr. Blunt; not pointed or acute ; dull ; 


obscure : terminating bluntly, but within 
the segment of a circle. 
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OsumMBRANT. When the scutellum of an 
insect overhangs the metathorax. 

Osversx. When an object is viewed wif 
its head towards you. 

Occiput. That part of the skull which forms 
the hind part of the head. 

Ocextaten., <A term applied to eye-like 
spots; formed with the figures of little 
eyes. 

OcELuus. An eye-like Yat in the wings of 
many Lepidoptera, and consisting of an- 
nuli of different colours, inclosing a central 
apot or pupil. Blind Ocellus is onc without 
e pupil. Spurious Ocellus; @ circular 

spot without any defined iris or pupil. 

Simple Ocellus ; when the ocellus consists 

only of iris and pupil. Compound Ocellus ; 

when it consists of three or more circles. 

Nictitant Ocellus; when the ocellus in- 

eludes a tumular spot of a different colour. 

Fenestrate Ocellus ; when an ocellus has a 

transparent spot. Dioptrate Ocellus; a 

fenestrate ocellus divided by a transverse 

line. Ocellus ; when two ocelli are 
included in the same circle or spot; and 
when such ocelli join each other they are 
termed twin ocelli. jalterous Ocellus; 
an ocellus with a smaller near it. The 
simple eyes of ineects are small, transparent, 
semi-globular lenses, generally three in 


number, and arranged in a triangle on the 
crown ofthe head. Though their use has 
never been satisfactorily proved, enough 
has been ascertained for Entomologists to 
nee in considering them organs of vision. 


he eyes of larvse, spiders, and some other 
annulosa are simple ocelli, arranged in 
groups. They are also called stemmata. 

OcHrackovus. Of a dull brownish yellow 
colour ; approaching to the colour of ochre. 

OcropENTATE. Having eight teeth. 

Octorip. In Entomology, separated into 
eight segmente. 

OcronocuLak. Having eight eyes. 

Ocrorop. Having eight legs. 

OcrorApiaTeD. Having eight rays. 

OcuL! (oculus.) The eyes of insects are gene- 
rally composite, i. e. formed of facets or mi- 
nute lenses, which are hexagonal, and vary 
from 50 to 20,000 in a single eye; every 
one of them receiving the image of an 
object, and appearing to correspond with 
the crystalline lens of the human eye. 

OcuLirorM. Shaped like the eye. 

OporirERovs. Diffusing fragrance. 

GESOPHAGEAL. Pertaining to the gullet. 

CsopHacus. The anterior extremity of the 
alimentary canal ; the gullet. 

OrFictnaL. Pertaining ,to drugs, perfumes, 
&c., usually kept in apothecaries’ shops. 
OLEAGiNOUS. Unctuous; having the quali- 

ties of oil. 

Oxracrory. Relating to the sense of smell- 
ing ; as, Olfactory nerves. 

O.tvacgovus. Dull olive green, or green 
tinged with brown. 

Oxivz. A brownish green, the colour of 


olives. 
OmniGENovs. Consisting of el) kinds. 
Omuivorous. Feedin discriminately or 
subsisting on all kinds of food. 
Owycnotentnuis. The genus of calamarics 


armed with hooks or claws. 
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OOLITE. ei Reber an cxtensive group of 
secondary limestones composed of rounded 
particles, like the roe or eggs of a fish. 

OPALESCENT. Reflecting a coloured lustre 
from a single spot. 

Oprating. A bluish white reflecting the 
splendour of the opal. 

OpaquE. Impervious to the 
not transparent ; a surface wh 
reflect the rays of light at all. 

OPERCULATE. When the eyes of insects are 
covered by an operculum. 

OPERCULATED. Furnished with a lid or 
cover. 

OPERCULIFORM. Having the form of a lid 
or cover. 

Orerncusum. A lid or cover ; applicd to the 
horny plate which closes certain univalve 
abeile ; also to the covering of the gills in 

sh. 

Opuip1an. Resembling or pertaining to 
serpents; designating an order of verte- 
trate animals destitute of feet and fins. 

OpHioLocisT. A person versed in ophiology, 
or the natural history of serpents. 

OrnroLoay. That part of Natural History 
which treats of serpents. 

CERIOMOEYHOUE: Having the form of a scr- 
pen . 

CEOEaAGGUE, Eating or feeding on ser- 
pen 6. 

Oranasg. A colour composed of equal parts 
of red and yellow. 

CEP ULAR: Spherical ; in the form of an 
orb. 

OrpicuLaTE. <A depressed globe, whose 
persone section is circular, and vertical 
oval. 

Oruit. The skin which surrounds the eye. 
Jt is generally bare, but particularly in 
the Parrot and the Heron. 

OrnbITAL. Pertaining to the orbit of the 
eye. 

Orper. A subordinate division of the ani- 
mal kingdom, bearing the same relation 
to a class which this latter does to a king- 
dom ; so that a class is made up of orders, 
in the same manner as a kingdom is made 
up of classes. 

OrpinaTE. When spots, puncta, &c. are 
placed in rows: thus we say ordinato- 
punctate, ordinato-maculate, &c. 

OxGan. A natural instrument of action or 
operation, or by which some process is car- 
ried on. Thus the arteries and veins of 
animal bodies are organs of the circulation 
of the blood ; the lungs are organs of res- 
Piration ; the nerves are orga s of percep- 
tion und sensation; the ears are organs 
of hearing; the tongue is the organ of 
speech. 

Oraanic Bontzs. Such as possess organs, 
on the action of which depend their growth 
and perfection ; as in the case of animals 
and plants. 

Orcanic Remains. All anima) and vege- 
table substances which are dug out of the 
earth in a fossilized state. 

ORGANIZATION. Structure; suitable dispo- 
sition of parts which are to act together in 
a compound body. 

OraaNoLoacy. That branch of physiology 
which specially treats of the different or- 


rays of light ; 
rch loca not 
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gans of animals, but more particularly 
those of the human species. 

OrtcHALcEous. A splendour intermediate 
between that of gold and brass. 

OriFice. An opening; the mouth or aper- 
ture of a tube or other cavity. 

OrxnITHOLITE. A petrified bird. 

ORNITHOLOGIST. A person who is skilled 
in the natural history of birds, who un- 
derstands their form, structure, habits, and 
uses. 

OrnITHOLOGY. The science which teaches 
the natural history and arrangement of 
birds; or, to use the definition of Cuvier, 
of vertebrated oviparous animals, with a 
double circulation and respiration, or- 
paninet for flight. — For much general in- 

ormation on the habite, instincts, &c. of 
the feathered tribes,see the article “Birps.” 

ORTHOCERA. Extinct Cephalopods which 
inhabited long conical chambered shells 
like a straight horn. 

ORTHOCERATILE. The name of certain fossil 
univalve shells, straight, or but slightly 
curved, arranged by Cuvier in the genus 
Nautilus. 

OrtuorTerovs. Belonging tothe Orthop- 
tera, an order of insects with elytra and 
longitudinally folded wings. 

OrycTroGraPny. That part of Natural 
History in which fossils are described. 

OrycotoLocy. That part of physics which 
treats of fossils. 

Ossrous. Bony. 

OssiFicaTion. To change from a soft ani- 
mal substance into bone, or into a saub- 
stance as hard as bone. 

Ossivorovus. Feeding on bones. 

OsSTEOLOGIOAL. Pertaining to a description 
of the bones. 

Ostracitr. An oyster-shell in ite fossil 
state ; or a stone formed in the shell, the 
latter being dissolved. 

OvaL. Having the longitudinal diameter 
twice the length of the transverse, and the 
pt circumscribed by equal segments of a 
circle. 

Ovairorm. Having the longitudinal section 
oval, and the transverse circular. 

a ai Consisting of eggs; as ovarious 
‘ood. 

Ovary. Ovarium. The part of a female 
animal in which the eggs are formed or 
lodged ; or the part in which the fotus is 
supposed to be formed. 

OvaTr. Shaped like the longitudinal section 
of an egg. 

OVATE-OBLONG. Oblong in the shape of an 
egg, or with the end lengthened. __ 

OVATE-SUBULATE. Having something of 
the form of an egg and an awl, but most 
tending to the latter. 

OvicuLAR. Pertaining to an egg. 

Ovipuct. A passage for the egg from the 
ovary. 

Ovirorm. Egg-shaped ; having the form or 
figure of an egg. 

ed ice art A term aveliee to the parts 
containing or supporting eggs. 

Ovine. Pertaining to sheep. 

Oviranous. That mode of neration 
which takes place by the exclusion of the 
germ from the body, in the form of an egg, 
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pe which is hatched after such exclu- 

sion. 

Ovirosition. The act of excluding eggs 
from the abdomen, as an insect. 

OvirosiTor. The organ in insects, which is 
often large and complicated, for the trans- 
mission of the eggs, during exclusion, to 
their appropriate place. 

Ovorp. Approaching to the shape of an 


egg. 

Ovoviparovs. <A term denoting that the 
cogs are hatched within the body of the 
animal, and that the young are excluded 
alive. The marsupial animals are exam- 
ples of ovoviparous mammiferous quad- 
rupeds; and the Viper, Rattlesnake, and 
Lizard among reptiles. 

Pasutak. Pasuious. Affording food or 
aliment. 

PacnypERMATOUS. Having a thick skin; 
an epithet applied to an order of animals, 
called Pachydermata, embracing all the 
hoofed quadrupeds which do not rumi- 
nate. 

PALAONTOGRAPHICAL. Pertaining to the 
description and illustration of fossil or- 
ganic remains. . 

PatzxonToLocy. The history of ancient 
extinct organized beings. 

Paizozoic. A term to denote those rocks 
which contain the fossil remains of the 
earliest inhabitants of the globe. They 
are divided by geologists into the Cum- 
brian, Silurian, and Devonian systems. 

PaLaTAL. Pertaining to the palate. 

PaLatTe. The roof or upper part of the 
mouth. . 

PALATiIFoRM. When the tongue of an insect 
forms the inner surface of the dabium, but 
is not separate from it. 

Partous. Resembling chaff. 

PALLEAL Impression. The mark or groove 
formed in a bivalve shell by the muscular 
attachment of the mantle, which, bein 
always found near the margin of the shell, 
is sometimes termed the marginal impres- 


sion, 

PaLLEAL. Pertaining to the mantle of the 
Mollusca. 

PauMaTED. Entirely webbed ; as the pal- 
mated feet of certain aquatic birds. 


Paumirep. Relating to the Palmipedes, an 
order of birds having the toes connected 
by a web or membrane, and thusthe feet 
fitted for ewimming. 

Pari. The organs of touch developed from 
the maxills and labium of insects. 

PatrirorM. Resembling in shape the palpi 
or feelers of insects. 

Papavekous. Of the nature or quality of 
poppies. . 

Pari_tLa&. Small dots or soft eminences, 
generally adapted for delicate sensation. 

PAPILLARY. PAPiLtous. PariLLosk. Hav- 
ing the surface covered with dots, pimples, 
or small tubercles. 

Pari.LULATE. Beset with many papillules. 

PaPILLULE. A tubercle or variole with an 
elevation in its centre. 

Parrraceous. Of the consistency of paper. 

Raeeeeitam: Resemblance, equality of 
state. 
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PaRASiTIC. PARASITIOAL. Existing on or 
inhabiting some other body. 

PARENCHYMA. A spongy substance con- 
tained in the interstices between the blood- 
vessels ofthe viscera. 

PARENCHYMOUS. Spongy; soft; porous. 

PariETAL (bones}, The bones which form 
the sides and upper part of the skull. 

Parotip. Denoting certain salivary glands 
below and before the ears, or near the ar- 
ticulation of the lower jaw. 

Paroxysm. An exasperation or exacerba- 
tion of a disease. 

ParTiTE. Divided to the base. 
PassSERINE. Pertaining to the Passerca, the 
order of birds to which Sparrows belong. 
PASTURE. PASTURE-LAND. Ground covered 
wi grass appropriated for the food of 
cattle. 

PATELLATE. Dilated and shaped something 
like a patella or platter. 

PATELLIFORM. Shaped like a dish. 

PATERIFORM. When the joints are some- 
what dilated and very short, shaped some- 
thing like a shallow bowl. 

FAN CHINE: Resembling the tail of a pea- 


coc es 
Peauen. The hen or female of the peacock. 


PrcTinaL. Pertaining to a comb. 

PECTINATED. Resembling the teeth of a 
comb. 

PECTINIBRANCHIATA. The order of Gas- 


teropods in which the gills are shaped 
like a comb. 

PECTINIFORM (antennes). When the joints 
are furnished on one side with slender pro- 
cesses resembling the teeth of a comb. 

Pecrorat. Pertaining to the breast ; as the 
pectoral muscles. The pectoral fins of a 
fish are situated on the sides of the fish, 
behind the gills. 

PECTUNCULATE. A term applied to the 
maxillz of insects, when the stipes below 
the feeler has a row of minute spines set 
like the teeth of'a comb. 

PepicLe. The support of the Lepas Ana- 
tifera and its corresponding epecies, by 
which they are attached to wood, &c. 

Prpirormu. Shaped like a foot. 

Peponcie. A footstalk or tube on which 
anything is situated. 

PEDUNCULATED. Attached to external ob- 
jects by a hollow fleshy tube, called the 
peduncle. The term pedunculated is also 
applied to insects when they have the 
sixth segment slender and thrcadlike, as 
the wasp, &c. 

Pevacic. PEeLaGian. Belonging to the 
deep sea ; as, pelagian shells. 

Pevvicite. The skin or film. 

Peuitare. Shield-shaped; orbicular and 
attached by a central pedicle. 

Pe.vis. The lower part of the abdomen. 

Pennutovs. Hanging; fastened at one 
end, the other swinging ; as, the dewlap of 
an animal. 

Peniciu. Asmall bundle of diverging hnirs. 

PENICILLATE. An epithet for a part which 
supports bundles of diverging hair. 

PENSILE. Hangings suspended. 

PENTACRINITE. pedunculated star-fish 
eer five rays: they are fur the most part 











sie aac Having five corners or an- 

gles. 

PERcOLATED. Filtered; passed through 
small interstices. 

PERENNIBRANCHIATE. Relating to a famil 
of reptiles (the Protei, Sirens, &c.) whic 
are organized to live either on land or in 
water, by possessing at the same time both 
lungs and gills. 

Prerrorats& (antenngw). When a portion of 
each joint is dilated and flattened,and the 
remaining portion being cylindrical, ap- 
pears like a thread on which the dilated 
parts are cde A 

PerroraTeD. Having holes, as if bored by 
a sharp instrument. 

PERGAMENEOvs. Of the texture of parch- 
ment: a thin tough substance in texture 
resembling parchment. 

Pericarpium. The membranous bag which 
surrounds the heart, and the arterial and 
venous trunks connected with it. 

PERICRANIUM. A membrane covering the 
outside of the cranium, and corresponding 
to the periosteum of other bones. 

PeRiosTEuM. A nervous vascular membrane 
sete investing the bones of ani- 
mals, 

Prriostracum. The membrane analogous 
to scarf-skin, which covers shell. 

Peristattic. The vermicular contractions 
and motions of muscular canals, as the 
alimentary and the circulating tubes. The 

ristaltic motion of the intestines is per- 
ormed by the contraction of the circular 
and longitudinal fibres composing their 
fleshy coats, by which the chyle is driven 
into the orifices of the lacteals, and the 
excrements are protruded towards the 
anus. 

PERITONEAL. Belonging tothe peritoneum. 

PeniTroyeum. A thin, smooth, lubricous 
membrane investing the whole internal 
surface of the abdomen, and, more or lesa 
completely, all the viscera contained in it. 

PERITREMA. The raised margin which sur- 
rounds the breathing-holes of scorpions. 

PrTALOID. Having the form of petals. 

PETIOLATE. Supported or suspended by a 
sicnder stalk. 

PETRESCENCE. 
into stone. 

PerTrivactive. Petriric. Having power to 
convert animal or vegetable substances 
into stone. 

PHARYNGEAL. PHARYNGAL. Belonging to 
the pharynx. 

PHAxyYNX. The opening into the gullet. 

PHENOMENON (plu. phenomena). Anything 
which has existence in the natural world ; | 
as, the phenomena of heat, the phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies, or of terrestrial | 
substances. 

PHovenic. Appertaining to the dolphin. | 

PHOSPHORESCENT. Shining in the durk, 
like the glow-worm. 

Poysics. Natural Philosophy in its most | 
extensive sense,comprehending Chemistry, 
Electricity, Hydrostatics, Meteorology, | 
Pneumatics, &c. It is either General or | 
Particular.: 

PrysioLvoaicaL. Relating to the properties | 
and functions of living beings. 
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The process of changing 
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Puytivorovs. Feeding on plants and her- 


—eampninnamen, 


age. 

Pay Toruaaovs. Feeding on plants. 

Prcpone Shining reddish black, the colour 
of pitch. 

Pitose. Covered with a thick down. 

Pinion. Toconfine by binding the wings. 
The joint of a fowl's wing, remotest from 
the body. 

PinnaTE. Shaped like a feather, or provided 
with fins, 

PINNATIPED. Fin-footed; having the toes 
bordered by membranes. 

Piscirorm. Having the shape of a fish. 

Pisirorm. Having the form of a pea. 

Pistit. In botany, an organ of female 
flowers adhering to the fruit for the re- 
ception of the pollen, supposed to be a 
continuation of the pith. 

PisTILLACkous. Growing on the germ or 
seed-bud of a flower. 

Pirvurrovs. Consisting of mucus, or resem- 
biing it in qualities. 

PLacenTaA. The substance that connects 
the fawtus to the womb, and by which the 
circulation is carried on between the parent 
and the fatus. 

PLacENTAL. Pertaining to the substance 
that connects the fetus to the womb. 

PLANE. Perfectly level. When there is 
neither elevation nor depression. 

PLANORBICULAR. Flat and circular. 

PLANO-SUBULATE. Smooth and awl-shaped. 

PLANTIGRADE. When the whole or part of 
the sole of the foot is placed flat on the 
ground in walking, as is the case with 
certain carnivorous mammalia. 

Piasma. The liquor sanguinis, or fluid part 
ah oe blood, in which the red corpuscles 

oat. 

P.astnon. The under part of the shell of 
the crab and tortoise. 

PLEIOCENE. The more recent tertiary strata, 
in which the major part of the fossil tes- 
tacea belong to recent species. 

PLEISTOCENE. The newest of the tertiary 
strata, which contains the largest propor- 
tion of living species of shells. 

PLexirorM. In the form of net-work ;com- 
plicated. 

Piexus. A bundle of nerves or vessels in- 
terwoven or twined together. 

PuicaTE. Puicaten. Plaited ; folded like 
a fan: applied to spiral plaits on the co- 
lumella of some shells ; also to the angular 
bendings in the margins of some bivalve 


shells. 
Piica. Folds of membrane. 
Piumueovus. The colour of lead. 


PLUME: Having feet covered with fea- 

thers. 

PiumuLose. When the hairs branch out 
laterally like feathers. 

Piumoste. Feathery ; like a plume of fea- 
thers; or, having hair of a feathery ap- 
pearance. . ; 

Pneumatic. Belonging to the air and air- 
breathing organs. 

Popvron. The sixth segment in insecta. 

PoporutHaLMa. ‘The tribe of Crustacea in 
which the eyes are supported upon stalks. 

Po.ueN. In botany, the fecundatin dust, 
or farina, contained in the anther of 
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flowers, which is dispersed on the pistil for 
impregnation. 

Po.uiniFERovus. Producing pollen. 

Po.uinosE. Covered with a loose mealy, 
and often yellow powder, resembling 
pollen of flowers. 

Poriyacamous. Not confined to one mate, 
but pairing promiscuously ; as is common 
with certain birds. 

Poryaaarria. The class of infusorial ani- 
malcules which have many assimilative 
sacs or stomachs. 

Po.yG@EeNous. Consisting of many kinds. 

Po.ymorPHoUS. Having many forms. 

Poryryacous. Feeding indiscriminately ; 


sepia ape 

Po.yr1. The class of radiated animals which 
have many prehensile organs radiating 
from around the mouth. 

Po.yTHALAMoUS. Divided into several 
chambers. 

PorcatTse. In entomology, a term denotin 
the presence of several parallel elevate 
longitudinal ridges. 

PorcELLanegous. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling porcelain ; as, porcellancous shells. 

PoxcinE. Pertaining to swine. 

Porr. <A minute interstice in the skin ofan 
animal, through which the perspirable 
matter passes to the surface or is excreted. 

Porrectep. When the head is prominent 
and elongate.’ 

Postpi.uviaL. Posrpitvvian. Living or 
happening posterior to the universal de- 


luge. 

Posterior. The hind limbs, &c. The side 
in bivalve shells opposite to that in which 
the ligament is placed. 

PosTorBiraL. Pertaining to whatever is 
situated behind the orbits. 

PosrscureLu.um. The fourth section of the 
upper surface of each segment in insects. 

Prastnovs. Green with a mixture ofyellow. 

Prascutum. The first section of the upper 
surface of each segment in insects. 

PrasstErnum. The name of the plate 
nearest the head in the lower surface of 
euch segment in insects when it is divided 
into four plates. 

Precipirous. Very steep; a8 8 precipitous 
hump on the back ofan animal. 

PrepatTory. Plundering ; practising ra- 






































































pine. 

PrEEN. To clean and dress the feathers, as 
birds, to enable them to glide more easily 
through the air or water. For this pur- 
pose they are furnished with two glands on 
their rump, which secrete an oily substance | 
into a bag, from which they draw it with 
their bill, and spread it over their feathers. 

PREHENSILE. Seizing; grasping; as, the 
tails of some monkeys are prehensile. 

Premorse. Terminating in an irregular 
truncate apex, as if bitten off. 

PRETERNATURAL. Beyond the ordin 
rules of nature, or different from what is 
natural, but not supernatural. 

Pretyriry. To pretigure. 

Primanigs, or Primary Quills. The largest 
feathers of the wings; they rise from the 
first bone. 

PuiMiriveE. 
rived. 


Original ; primary; not de- 
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PRIMORDIAL. Existing from the beginning. 

PrismoipaL. Having more than four sides, 
and whose horteontal section is a polygon. 

Proposcipirorm. Applied toany elongated 
appendange about the head. 

Proposcis. The name given to the flexible 
muscular tube, or prehensile organ formed 
by the prolongation of the nose, as is seen 
in the elephant. It is also an entomologi- 
cal term: the proboscis of insects being 
used by some to suck the juice from plants, 
=< by others to suck the blood from ani- 
mals. 

Process. Series of motions or changes in 
growth, decay, &c. in physical bodies; as, 
the P shonin of decomposition. It is also 
used to denote any natural appendage or 

adpascent part of an animal for which 
there is no definite name. 

ProckEaTE. To magende and produce. 

PROCREATIVE. Having the power to beget. 

Propuctep. Disproportionately long. 

PreoGENy. Deecendante of the human kind, 
or of animals in general. 








FROECEIEA: A body impelled forward by 
force. 
Provarse. To fall down or out. 


Protecs. The wart-like tubercles which 
represent legs on the hinder segment of 
caterpillars. 

Prone. When an object lies upon its belly. 

Pronotrum. The upper surface of the pro- 


thorax. 

Proroprgon. The fifth segment in insects. 

Proprpes. The forelegs of insects. 

Prosternum. The under surface of the 
prothorax. 

Prostrate. Lying with the body extended 
on the ground or other surface. 

Eyes ve The eleventh segment in in- 
sects. 

Proruorax. The first of the three segments 
which constitute the thorax in insects. 

Prorrupep. Thrust forward or out. 

PROTUBERANCE. Anything swelled or 
pushed beyond the surrounding surface ; 
as, a swelling or protuberance on any part 
of the body. 

Prvurnose. When the splendour of the sur- 
face ia somewhat obscured by the appear- 
ance of a bloom upon it, like that of a plum, 
but which cannot be detached. 

Pruriainous. Having tendency to itch. 

Pstuno-MORPHOUS. ot having the true 
form. 

Psycuicau. Relating to the phenomena of 
the soul, and to analogous phenomena in 
the lower animals. 

Prexoropovus. Pertaining to the Pteropoda, 
an order of the class Moliusca whose organs 
of locomotion consist of @ pair of wing- 
shaped fins. 

Poserty. The age at which animals are ca- 
pable of procreating and bearing young. 
PuBescentT. Covered with very fine decum- 

bent short hairs. 

PutmoarandE. The tribe of Meduse which 
lade by contractions of the pulmonary 

isc. 

Pormowary. Pertaining to the lungs; af- 

g ungs. 

Pormowata. The order of Gasteropods that 

breathe by lungs. 
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Potverous. PULVERULENT. Consisting of 
dust or powder. 

Purnvitur. The soft cushions on the under 
surface of the joints of the tarsus in some 
insecta. 

Pu.vinate. When in consequence of the 
prothorax being depressed in one place, it 
seems to puff out in another. 

Puvinvuui. <A soft ball which some insects 
have at the end of the tarsi. 

Pouncrate. Puncratep. Full of small 
holes, or beset with many points. 

PUNCTO-STRIATED, When the longitudinal 
impressed lines are punctured. 

PuUNCTULATED. When the surface has the 
appearance of having been thickly punc- 
tured with a pointed instrument, but which 
has only made impressions on it. 

PunctureED. Pierced with a sharp point. 

Pura. An insect in the second stage of its 
metamorphosis. It is synonymous with 
aurelia or chrysalis,— words formerly in 
more general use than they are at pre- 


sent. 
| Pur. A little aperture in the middle of 

the iris and urea of the eye, through which 
the raye of light pass to the crystalline 
humour, to be painted on the retina. The 
central] spot on the ocellus in the wings of 
many Lepidoptera. It is called a hastate 
pupil when the pupil is a halbert-shaped 
spot, and a suffulated pupil when the pupil 
shades into another colour. 

Porirrarous. Pertaining to insects which 
bring forth their young in the pupa state. 

Purivorovs. Feeding on the larve and 
chrysalids of insects. 

PurrLe. Acolour composed of red and blue 
blended. 

USE URESCENS: Inclining to a purple co- 
our. 

PuruLent. Consisting of or resembling pus 
or matter. 

Purrescent. Pertaining to the process of 
putrefaction. 

Py.okvus. The aperture which leads from 
the stomach to the intestine. 

PYRAMIDAL. Whose vertical section is tri- 
angular, and horizontal quadrangular. 

Prrirorm. Pear-shaped. 


a a ts papers 


QuapRaTE. To agree or correspond with. 
Square. Quadrilateral with the sides 
equal and the angles right angles. 

QUADRENNIAL. Occurring once in four years. 


QUADRIARTICULATE. Consisting of four 
jointe. . 
QUADRIDENTAL. Tlaving four teeth. 


QuapuriFip. Cleft in four parts. 

QuanrivarTiTe. Consisting of four corre- 
sponding parts. 

QUADRIPLICATED. 
folda. 

QUADRIVALVULAR. Having four valves. 

QuapruMANous. Having four hands. 

Quapkurep. Having four legs and feet. An 
animal having four legs and feet, as a 
horse, a lion, &c. 

Quarry. In falconry, the game which a 
hawk is pursuing or has killed. Among 
hunters, a part of the entrails of the beast 
taken, given to the hounds. 

Quiescent. Being in a state of repose. 
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Having four plaits or 

















Race. A particular breed. 

Racemovus. Growing in racemes or clusters. 

RapiaAL. Pertaining to the radius or to the 
fore-arm of the human body; as, the radial 
muscles. 

Rapiata. Animals in which the organs of 
sensation aud motion are disposed like 
rays round a centre; the lowest primary 
division of the animal kingdom. 

Raprate. When a dot, spot, &c. appears to 
send forth rays, as the large blue area com- 
mon to all the wings of Papilio Ulysses. 

RapiaATED (areolets). When the areolets 
are chicfly formed by radiating longitudi- 
nal nervures. 

RapicatTrep (shell). When fixed by the 
base to another body. 

Rapivs. In entomology, a single subdivision 
of a digitate wing; t.e. when the wings 
are cleft to the base into several subdivi- 


sions. 
| Ram. The male of the sheep or ovine genus. 
RamiricaTion. A shooting out into branches. 
Ramiry. To shoot into branches. 
| Ramosk. Spread out into branches. <An- 
tenme are so called when sctaceous or 
monilitorm, but having long branches from 
several of the jointa. 
| Raracious. Subsisting on prey or animals 
| _ seized by force. 
| RUAnHEY To make thin and porous, or Jess 
ense. 
| RerANIMATE. To resuscitate; to restore to 
| _ life-and action. 
| BecLinep. Leaning towards any thing as 
| _ if to repose upon it. 
' ReconpiTEK. When the head of an insect is 
| wholly covered and sheltered by the shield 
| Of the thorax. 
| Recrement. Superfluous matter separated 
| from that which is useful. 
| RecREMENTITIOUS. Consisting of super- 
| fluous matter separated from that which 
| _ is valuable. ; 
, RECTANGULAR. Having right angles. 
. RECTUM. 
intestines. 
peu nees T. Leaning or reposing upon any 
thing. 


| Recourkent. When a nervure, or a branch | 


of it, after runuing towards the apex of 
the wing, turns back and runs towards 
the base. 

| Recurvep. REcuRVATED. Turned or 

| curved outwards, 

REcuRVikosTRAL. Pertaining to those birds 

| 


whose beak or bill bends upwards. 


Rerracrev. Abruptly bent, as if broken. 

Rer_ucrep. Bent back or thrown back- 
wards. 

' REFLEX. REFLEXED. Turned or bent back 
or upwards. 

Rervuent. Flowing back ; as, refluent 
blood. 

REFRIGERATE. To allay the heat of; to 

| refresh. 


Reaion. A large tract or space of country. 

Reaunreiratep. Swallowed a second time ; 
thrown or poured back. 

REeMASTICATE. To chew over and over, as 
in chewing the cud. 

Renascent. Springing or rising into being 
again. 
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Rentrorm. Kidney-shaped. 

Renicutus. A small kidney-shaped spo 
as seen in the wings of some nocturn 
Lepidoptera. 

Renner. The concreted milk found in the 
stomach of a sucking quadruped, particu- 
larly of the calf. 

REPAND. Cut into very slight sinuations, 
so as to run in a serpentine direction. 

REPLETION. Superabundant fulness. 

REPLICATED. Folded or plaited, so as to 
form a groove or channel. 

Rervivia. The class of vertebrate animals 
with imperfect respiration and cold blood. 
They constitute an order of the class Am- 
phitia, including all such as are furnished 
with limbs or articulated extremities, as 
tortoises, lizards, and frogs. 




















































Resitient. Leaping or starting back; re- | 
bounding. | 
Resrtenvent. Reflecting the light in- 
tensely. | 
Reeu rine: When an object lies upon its ) 
AC. 


RETE mucosum. The cellular layer between | 
the true skin and the scarf skin, which is | 
the seat of the peculiar culour of the skin. | 

RETICULATE. RETICULATED. Formed like 
@ piece of net-work ; having distinct veins 
or lines which intersect each other in va- 
rious directions like the meshes of a net. 
Applied to the areolets of insects, when 
they are extremely small and infinitely 
numerous. 

RetirorM. Composed of crossing lines and 
interstices ; as, the retifurm coat of the 
eye. 

RETRACTED. When the head of an insect 
is wholly withdrawn within the trunk. 

RerracrTite. Capable of being drawn 
backwards. The claws of the cat tribe. 
When an insect can at pleasure exsert its : 
head, or withdraw it within the trunk. 

RetTROFLECTED. Bent backwards. 

RETROGRADE. Going or moving backwards. 

ReETROMINGENT. Discharging the urine 
backwards. 

Rerrorse. Retrorsep. Bent back. 

Retuse. Ending in an obtuse sinus; as, 
when the inner whorls of a spiral shell 
appear to have been pressed into the body 
of the shell, and the apex is below the 
level of the last whorl. 

REVERSE. When an object is viewed with 
its anus towards you. 

Reversep. The spire of a shell is said to | 
be reversed or sinistral, when the volutions 
turn to the /¢/t, or the opposite way to that | 
of a common cork-screw. 

REvIvESCENT. Regaining or restoring life 
and action. 

Revo.ute. Rolled outwards or backwards. 

Raompirorm. When the dorizontal section 
is rhomboidal. 

Rissen. Having longitudinal or transverse 


ridges. 
Hard and stiff, so as not to bend or 





Riaip. 
yield to pressure. 

Rima. <A chink or interstice. 

Rimose. When any surface possesses nu- 
merous minute narrow excavations, run- 
mune into each other ; chinky, like the bark 
of a tree. 


Seemed 






Rivosz. When furrows do not run in e 
parallel direction and are rather sinuate. 

RorvuLentT. Covered like a plum with a 
bloom which may be rubbed off. 

Rosacrous. A scent of roses. 

Rostrrare. When the anterior part of an 
insect’s head is elongated and attenuated 
into a cylindrical or many-sided rostrum 


or beak. 
Rostrum (ofa shell). The beak, or its ex- 
tension where the canal is situated. 
Roratory. When a body or a part of it 
turns whollv round, or describes a circle. 
Rorirera. The name of the class of in- 
fusorial animals, characterized by the vi- 
bratile and apparently rotating ciliary 





organs upon the head. 
Rorunp. Round, circular, spherical. 
RotunpaTs. RotTunparep. Blunted, or 


turned at the edge; terminating in the 
segment of a circle. 

RUBEFACIENT. Making red. 

RvBESCENT. Growing or becoming red. 

Rosgicunp. Inclining to redness. 

Rvusringovs. The red splendour of the ruby. 

Rupiment. An imperfect organ, or one but 
partially developed. 

DETAR: Small; imperfect; unde- 
veloped. 

Rurr. <A tuft or collar of raised feathers 
round the neck of certain birds. 

| RorEscenrT. Tinged with red. 

Rvurovs. A pale red. Of a reddish or dull 
‘Copper colour. 

Roucezn. When s surface is rough, as in 
certain insects, with spines and tubercles 
intermixed. 

Rucose. Rugged ; wrinkled. Intricate with 
approximating elevations and depressions 
whose direction is indeterminate. 

Rouminant. Chewing the cud; having the 

perty of onewing | ain what has once 
en swallowed. The RuMINANTIA or ru- 
minating animals are the cloven-hoofed 
uacruneds: as Oxen, Sheep, Deer, Goats, 
ares, and Squirrels. Rumination con- 
siste in a power of laying aside the food 
for a time, in a receptacle adapted for it, 
and afterwards brin mg it back into the 
mouth and masticating it a second time. 

Rumirnare. To chew the cud. 

Russert. Of a reddish brown colour and 
rough, like the skin of the apple called a 
russet or russeting. 

Rortine Season. A term used to denote 
the time of the year when animals of the 
cervine genus follow the natural instinct 
to copulate. 


SaBuLous. Sandy; gritty. 

Saccirorm. Shaped like a sac or bag. 

SaLacious. Lustful; having a strong pro- 
pensity to venery. 

Salient. Moving by leaps, as frogs. 

Sane. Partaking of the qualities of salt. 

Sativa. The fluid which is secreted by the 
salivary glands; it serves to moisten the 
pour and tongue, and also to promote 

igestion. 

SaLtvany. Secreting or conveying saliva ; 
aa, telat 

SaLtaTonous. When the ventral segments 
or the anus (of an insect) are furnished with 
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crate processes which enable the animal 


ip. 

BALUBEIOUE: Healthful ; asa salubrious cli- 
mate. 

Sanative. Having the power to heal or 
cure. 

SanouiFrivovus. Flowlng with blood. 

Sanauinxovs. Of the colour of blood, or 
resembling blood. 

Sanoauivorous. SANGuINIVoROUS. Eating 
or subsisting on blood. 

Sarcoruaaca. Flesh-eating animals. 

Sarcopnacous. Pertaining to those ani- 
male which subsist by eating flesh ; feeding 
on flesh, 

SauriaN. The epithet by which reptiles be- 
longing to the lizard tribe (Lacerta) ore 
distinguished. 

Savrorw. An epithet used to distinguish a 
group of fossilised fishes of the carbonife- 
rous and secondary formations. 

SaxaTiLe. Living among rocks. 

ScaBious. Rough from the effects of the 
scab or mange. 

Scasrovs. Rough and rugged; rough to 
the touch from granules scarcely visible. 

ScaALLOPED. Indented at the edges. 

Scaputar. Pertaining to the shoulders or 
the shoulder-blades, scapula. 

Scapuranrizs. In ornithology, those feathers 
which take their rise from the shoulders 
of birds, and cover the sides of the back. 

Scaniry. To cut or scratch the skin of an 
animal, or to make small incisions, so as 
to draw blood from the emaller vessels 
without opening s large vein. 

ScaTEBROVS. Abounding with springs. 

ScatTTERED. When simple spots or marks 
are separate from each other and not ar- 
ranged in a certain order. 

Scent. The power of smelling ; to perceive 
by the olfactory organs, as to scent game. 

Sciatic. Pertaining to the hip; as, the 
sciatic artery. 

Scientiric. According to the rules or prin- 
ciples of science ; as, a scientific arrange- 
ment of shells, fossils, or minerals, &c. 

Scopirtcrovs. Furnished with one or more 
dense brushes of hair. 

Scorirorm. Having the form of a broom or 
besom. 

Scorita. Dross; the recrement or matter 
thrown off from metals in fusion. 

Scoxriaceous. Partakiug of the nature of 
acuria,. 

ScorirorM. 
scoria. 

Scraccy. Lean with roughness; rough 
bose irregular points, or an uneven sur- 

ace. 

ScROBITULATE. Having the surface filled 
with small hollows or cavitics ; pitted. 

Scrotum. The integument which contains 
the male organs of generation. 

ScuTIBRANCHIATA. The order of Gastero- 
podous Mollusca, in which the gills are 
protected by a shield-shaped shell. 

Scurirorm. Having the form of a shield or 
bucekler. 

Scurr. A dry scab or crust formed on the 
skin of an animal. 

ScutTate. Covered or protected by large flat 
scales. 


In the form of dross; like 





















































Scurgziuirorm. Shield-shaped. 

Scurztitum. The third section of the upper 

surface of each segment in insects. 

Scutrum. The second section of the upper 
surface of each segment in insects. 

Sza-crezx. The colour of sea water. 

Se. papeccalstghl Pr huge marine animal like 

mt-in form, an some supposed 

to inhabit the sea. 4 

Szauina. The operation of taking seals and 
curing their skins. 

Sram (ofa shell). The line formed by the 
union of the valves. 

SzBaczous. Consisting of or pertaining to 
fat ; as, the « humour, a suet- like 
matter secreted by the sebaceous lands, 
which are small glands seated in the cel- 
lular membrane under the skin. 

SECONDARIES, or SECONDARY QUILLS. Those 

quale which rise from the second bone of 

e wings. The posterior wings of an in- 
beat are denominated secondary if the su- 
perior wings, when at rest are not placed 
upon them. 

SECRETITIOUS. 
tion. 

SxcreTory. Performing the office of secre- 
tion ; as secretory vessels. The organs of 
secretion are of various form and structure, 
but the most general are those called glands. 
Mucus, perspirable matter, &c. are pro- 
perly secretions. 

Sxcurirorm. When the last joint of the 
feelers (palpi) are triangular, and the pre- 
ceding olit: is connected with the vertex 
of the triangle. 

SEDENTARY. Accustomed to ait much ; ge- 
nerally applied to persons whose employ- 
ments render a sedentary life almost in- 
dispensable ; for there are few, we belicve, 
who can prefer it to a life of healthful 


activity. 
SEGMENTATION. The act of dividing into 
The parts into which the body 


segments. 
SEGMENTS. 

of an insect ia divided, and which are thir- 
teen. The great inosculating joints of the 







































Separated by animal secre- 


dy. 
SEGREGATED. 
others. 
Semi. In composition sem: signifies half, or 
imperfectly effected. Thus, semi-cordate, 
half heart-shaped ; semi-crustaceous, half 
cruetaceous ; semi-transparent, half or im- 
rfectl transparent ; 3; semi-cylindrical, 
alf cylindrical, or cut throug length- 
ways; semi-lapidified, imperfectly shaped 
into stone ; semi-osseous, half as hard as 
bone ; semi-orbicular, of the shape of a 
half Blobe 3 semi-lunar, crescent-shaped, or 
of the shape of a half moon; semi-pellucid, 
somewhat eee or shining ; semi-vitri- 
jied, partially converted into glass, &c. 
SEMINAL. Pevtaini ng to seed, or to the ele- 
ments of production. 
SEMIPALMATE. SEMI-PALMATED. A term 
denoting that pa toes are connected by a 
web extending ye half their length. 
SEMIRECONDITE. hen the head of an in- 
sect is half covered by the shield of the 
thorax. 
Szenite. Pertaining to old age. 
SHNOCULAR. Having six eyes. 


Set apart, separated from 
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Sexsation. The perception of external ob- 
jects by means of the senses. 
Bensizitiry. The capacity of peunr ce 
moekving the impressions of external ob- 
ects. 
SENTIENT. Having the faculty of percep- 
on. 
Sxzrric. Proceeding from or generated by 
putrefaction. 
SepTirorm (Canthus). When the canthus | 
forms an elevated ridge or septum. 
SERICEOUS. Silky 1 having asoft smooth sur- 
face resembl mg al 
SrricTzRiA. The glands which secrete the 
silk in the silkworm. 
SERIAL. Pertaining to, or arranged accord- | 
| 
i 
| 













ing to a series. 

Sexies. An order or subdivision of some 
class of natural bodies. 

SERPENTINE. Winding ; spiral; like a ser- 
pent; running in a serpentine direction. 

SERRATE. SERRATED. Toothed or notched | 
with points like a saw. 

SERRATURE. An indenture in the edge of ; 
any thing, like those of a saw. 

SERRICATED. Covered with a short, thick, | 
and silky down. | 

SerruLaAtTr. Having very minute teeth or 
notches. | 

SesQuiaLTEROUS (fascia). When both wings | 
of an insect are traversed by a continued | 
band, and either the primary or secondary .; 
by another. 

Sxssitz. Attached to any substance b 
base without a stalk or peduncle. Wh a 
the head of an insect does not move in the 
socket of the trunk, but is attached to it | 
by a kind of ligament. 

SETACEOUS. Bristly ; set with bristles. 

Seta. Bristles, or parts resembling bristles. 

SETIFEROUS. Freeues bristles. 

SETIFORM (antenne). Short and rigid, taper- 
ing from the base to the apex like a bristle. 

SeTiIGEROUsS. Bristly. When antenna ter- 
minate in a bristle. 

Serose. Covered with bristles; furnished 
throughout with irregular, harsh bristly 








hair. 

SrruLosr. Setose with the bristles trun- 
cated. 

Sexual. Denoting what is peculiar to the 


distinction and office of male and female. 

SHAGREEN. A kind of eal leather pre- 
pared from the skin of a fish, a species of 
Squalus. 

SHEATH-WINGED. Having cases for covering 
the wings; as, a sheath-winged insect. 

SHELL. The crustaceous or testaceous cover- 
ing of certain animals: as, the shell of a 
tortoise ; the shell of a lobster; the shell 
of an oyster, &c. 

SHELL-FISH. An aquatic animal whose ex- 
ternal covering consists of a shell, crusta- 
ceous Resear 3 88, lobsters, crabs, 
oysters, & 

SHINING. Reflecting the light, but not in- 
tensely. 

Sisi1LANT. Making a hissing sound. 

SiccaTivE. That which promotes the pro- 
cess of drying. 

SiLiclous. Partaking of the nature and 

qualities of silez, one of the primitive earths 

aually (yan in phe eter sites - | found in the state of stone. 















Ravanirose. Having the form or shape of 

scales. 

Squamoss. Squamous. 
with minute scales. 
SquarRose. Cut into lacinia, or deep seg- 
ments, that are elevated above the plane 

of the surface. 

STAMINA. Whatever constitutes the strength 
or support of any ery as, the bones are 
the stamina of animal bodies ; or, that man 
is likely to attain longevity, his stamina 
ig so good, t.¢. his frame is robust and his 
health is unimpaired. 

Sre.vatepD. Consisting of star-like figures. 

SremmMaTa. In entomology, three smooth 
hemispheric dots, generally on the top of 
the head ; chiefly observable in hymenop- 
terous insects, sometimes called ocelli. The 
simple and minute eyes of worms, and 
those which are added to the large com- 
pound eyes. 

STERELMINTHA. Intestinal worms which 
have no true abdominal cavity. 

STeRiLe. Barren; producing no young. 

oreanat Relating to the sternum or breast- 

ne. 

STRERNELLUM. The third section of the 
lower surface of the segments of insects. 
Strernum. The under surface of the = 
ments of insects: in vertebrated anima 

the breust-bone. 

Stigmata. The breathing-pores of insects. 

Sromacu. A membranous receptacle in 
animal bodies, in which food is prepared 
for entering into the several parts of the 
body for its nourishment. 

STOMATO-GASTRIC. Pertaining to the nerves 
which are principally distributed upon the 
stomach and intestinal canal. 

Srria. Inconchology, fine thread-like lines 
in the exterior surface of many shells, 
longitudinal, transverse, or oblique. 

STRiATE. STRIATED. Marked with lines or 
stripes. Having rather slightly impressed 
longitudinal parallel lines. 

SrripuLous. Making a small harsh creak- 
ing sound. 

STRUCTURE. Manner of organization. 

Strrurnious. Pertaining to or like the 
ostrich. 

§rursovs. Covered with long loose scales 
resembling tow. 

ator LOsE. Covered with coarse decumbent 

8. 

Sus. In composition, sub means almost or 
approaching to; as sub-fusiform, nearly 
fusiform ; sub-globose; almost globular, &c. 

SupaquEous. Living or being under water. 

SUBCLAVIAN. Situated under the clayicle 
or collar-bone. 

SuBCORDATE. In shape somewhat like a 


Scaly; covered 


























heart. 
SuBcuTANEOvs. Situated under the skin. 
SuBEREOVS. Pertaining to asoft elastic sub- 


stance somewhat resembling cork. 
SuUBGENERA. Subordinate genera. 
SUBGLOBULAR. In form approaching to that 
of a globe ; nearly round. : 
SuBJACENT. Lying nearly, but not directly 
underneath. 
SUBLIMATED. Brought intoa state of vapour 
by heat, and again condensed. 
SupMERGED. Put under water. 
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Placed beneath muscles or 
muscular layer. 

SuBOcULAR. Bituated under the eye. 

SvuBoRBICULAR. Nearly spherical. 

SuBovaTE. Nearly in the form of an egg: 

SUBPEDUNCULATE. With a short pedicel. 

sig re large Holding in a moderate 

egree. 

Sunsipence. Theact of sinking or gradually 
descending, as ground. 

Sunsist. To be maintained with food. 

Sussrecigs. <A subordinate species. 

SuBULATE. Aw)-shaped. 

SuccepangEous. Supplying the place of 
something else. 

SuccuLent. Full of juice; juicy. 

SucTorRiaAL. Living by means of, or endued 
with the power of suction. 

8uctorious. When the upper jaws of an 
insect have an orifice by which they imbibe 
their food. 

Suporiric. Exciting perspiration. 

Surrracinovs. Pertaining to the knee 
joint of a beast. 

SuLcaTe. SuLCATED. Furrowed. Havin 
deeply impressed longitudinal parallel 

nes. 

SuLci. Furrows or ridges. 

Surer. A Latin preposition, much used in 
composition, signifying above or over; as 
superincumbent, lying or resting on some- 
thing else ; superessential, essential above 
others ; superhuman, above or beyond what 
is human. 

SurraciLiaRY. Situated above the eyebrow. 

SUE RS OnBIzAL: Being above the orbit of 

e eye. 

SusrexpEp. When one part is joined to 
another by a ligature, without being in- 
serted in it. 

SUREENTATION: Use of food; support of 

e. 

SururaL. Appertaining to a suture. 

Suture. A hollow line of division in uni- 
valve shells, the spiral line of which sepa- 
rates the wreaths. he seam or juint 
which unites the bones of the skull. The 
line of separation of any two parts of a 
crust which are connected only by mem- 
brane or ligament, but do not inosculate. 
— Spurious suture. An impressed line in 
any part of a body, which resembles a 
mutres but does not really divide the 
crust. 

Sympuysis. In anatomy, the union of bones 
by cartilage : in surgery, a coalescence of 
a natural passage. 

SyNARTHROSIS. Union of bones without 
motion, as in sutures. 

SyncHonpRosis. The connection of bones 
by means of cartilage. 

SyNpDAcTYLovs. Having the front toes 
united, the terminal joint only being free. 

Synonym. A word or name which has the 
same signification as another. Synonymous 
terms are names applied to the same 
groups or species of animals by different 
authors. 

Synovial. Pertaining to synovia, a fluid 
sccreted into the cavities of the joints, for 
the purpose of lubricating them. 

SystekMaTic. Formed with regular connec- 
tion and adaptation or subordination of 


SUBMUSCULAR. 
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parts to each other, and to the design of 
the whole; as @ according to 
some methodical plan or system. 


Tanorp. Riband-shaped, like the Tania 
or tape-worm. 

TaRDIGRADA. The name given to a famil 
of anomalous mammalia (the Slotha), dif- 
fering widely from all other quadrupeds 
in their habits, economy, and osteological 
structure. 

Tarsus. The terminal portion of the leg in 
insects ; affording important characters for 

nerical and family distinctions. It is a 
ointed piece, armed at its extremity with 
one or two slender curved hooks (ungues), 
and often accompanied by membranous 
or fleshy cushions ( pulvills). The number 
of joints varies from two to five. 

Tawny. A pale athe oanee colour. 

‘TECTIBRANCHIATE. longing to the order 
of Mollusca in which the gills are covered 
by the mantie. 

TEGUMENT. The skin or other natural co- 
vering of an animal body; a substance 
serving to defend any otherwise exposed 


part. 
TEQUMENTARY. Having the properties of, 
or belonging to, a tegument; consisting of 


teguments. 
The thirteenth or last segment of 


TELUM. 
insects. 

Temporal. Pertaining to the temples; as, 
the temporal arteries, &c. 

TentacuLa. The feelers of snails, &c. 

TEREBELLA. The instrument or organ with 
which many female insects bore holes to 
deposit their eggs. 

TERMINAL. Forming the extremity. 

TerminoLocy. That branch of the science 
of Natural History which explains all the 
terms used in the description of natural 
objects. 

TerT1aLs. Those feathers in the wings of 
birds which take their rise from the second 
bone, at the elbow-joint, forming a conti- 
nuation of the secondaries, and seem to do 
ri same with the scapulars, which lie over 
t 


m. 

Tertiary (in Geology). Of the third form- 
ation. The tertiary formation consists of 
a series of horizontal strata, more recent 
than chalk beds, consisting chiefly of sand 
and clay, and frequently embracing vast 
quantities of organic remains of the larger 
auimals. 

TESSELATED. Chequered like a chess-board. 

Tesracea. The third order of worms, in- 
cluding those which are covered with a 
testaceous shell. ; 

Txstaczous. Composed of the materials 
which constitute shells, viz. carbonate of 
lime and animal matter. Pertaining to 
the Testacea. Also applied to the colour 
resembling a ttle, a dull red. 

TestupinaL, Tesrupinous. Pertaining to 
the Tortoise, or resembling it. 

TesTupDINARIOUS. Painted with red, black, 
and yellow, like tortoise-shell. 

TEestuvinEeous. Resembling tortoise-shell. 

TETRABRANCHIATE. Belonging to the order 
of Cephalopods with four gills. 

TETRADACTYLOVS. Having four toes. 








TETRAGONAL. Whose horizontal section is 
quadrangular. 

TETRAHEDRAL. Having four aides. 

TxetTrapop. An insect having only four 
perfect legs. 

TETRAPTEROVS. Having four wings. 

Tuxoa. The sheath or case of the proboscis 


in insects. 

An exposition of the general 
principles of any science; or, the science 
distinguished from the practice of an art. 

THERMAL. Fortetning to heat; as, thermal 
waters, warm or tepid mineral waters. 

Tuoracic. Pertaining to the breast, or tho- 
rax; as, the thoracic arteries. Also be- 
longing to an order of bony fishes, respir- 
ing D aeane of gills only, the character 
of which is that the bronchia are ossicu- 
lated, and the ventral fins are placed under- 
neem the thorax, or beneath the pectoral 

ns, 

Tuorax. The anterior mass in peduncu- 
lated insects. 

Turity. To feel a sharp tingling or shiver- 
ing sensation running through the body. 
Turon. To beat rapidly, as the heart or 

pulse, in Seep he pps of agitation. 
Tipra. The portion of the legs in 


insects. 

Tis1au. Belonging to the tibia, as the tidial 
arteries. 

TIERCEL, or TIERCELET. In falconry, a 
name given to the male Hawk, as being a 
third part less in size than the female. 

TirTintatTe. To excite by tickling. 

Torosre. Swelling into knobs or protuber- 
ances. 

Tomentose. Covered with short interwoven 
inconepicuous hairs. 

TONELESS. Having no tone; unmusical. 

TorazinE. The yellow splendour of the 
topaz. 

ear Limited ; local, as a topical re- 
medy. 

Tornavo. A violent tempest, distinguished 
by a whirling motion, and generally hap- 
pening after extreme heat. They are 
usually of short duration, and nerrow 
in breadth, but accompanied with vivid 
lightning, loud thunder, and torrents of 
rain. 

TORTOISE-SHELL. The shell or scales of the’ 
tortoise, a valuable article in various manu- 
factures. 

Tortuous. Twisted, wreathed, winding. 

Torvu.osE (joints of insects). When they are 
a little tumid. 

ToxicoLoay. A treatise or discourse on the 
nature of poisons. 

TrACHEX. The air-tubes, which in insects 
are the organs of respiration. 

TracueaL. Pertaining to the trachea or 
windpipe. 

Tracueuirops. The Mollusca which have 
peo arash disc or foot attached to the 

ead. 

Tracueotomy. The surgical operation of 
making an opening into the windpipe. 

pena eee Capable of being drawn out in 

ength. 

Train-o1L. The oil procured from the blub- 
ber or fat of whales by boiling. 

TRAMOSERICEOUS. The splendour of eatin. 
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TRANSFIGURED. Changed in form. 


TRANSYORMED. Changed in form or external 
appearance. 

TRANSFUSED. Poured or transferred from 
one vessel into another. 

AEA ELUCES TEANSLUCID. Transparent 3 
clear. be 

TRANSMARINE. Living or being beyond the 
sea. 

TRANSMIGRATORY. Passing from one place, 
body, or state to another. 

TRANSMITTED. Caused or suffered to pass 
through ; as, sound is transmitted by means 
of vibrations of the air. 

TRANSPIRE. To exhale; to pass off by in- 
sensible perspiration. 

TRANSUDE. pass through the pores or 
interstices of texture, as perspirable matter 
or other fluid. 

TRANSVERSE. Crossing each other: when 
the longitudinal line is cut through at 
right angles. 

TRAYEZATE. Quadrilateral with the jour 
sides unequal, and none of them perfectly 
parallel. 

TxarEzirorM. Shaped like a trapezium. 

TRAPEZOID. Quadrilateral with two sides 
unequal and parallel. 

cS To step or walk; to copulate, as 

owls, 

Trematopa. The order of Entozoa cha- 
racterized by suctorial pores. 

TULNCHANT: Sharp ; cutting ; as trenchant 
claws. 

TricHotomovus. Divided into three parts. 

TRIDACTYLE. Three-fingered. 

TRIDACTYLOUS. Having three toes. 

TRIDENTATE. Ilaving three teeth. 

TRIEDRAL. Having three sides. 

TrirormM. Having a triple form or shape. 

TRIGONAL. Having three angles. 

TRILOBATE. Divided into three lobes. 

TRIPARTITE. Divided into three parts. 

TRIPEDAL. Having three feet. 

TRIQUETROUS. ose horizontal sections 
are equilateral triangles. 

TRIRADIATE. Consisting of three spokes or 
rays. 

TRIRADIATED. Having three rays. 

TRITURATE. To reduce to a very fine pow~- 
der by pulverization. 

TRIVALVULAR. Having three valves. 

TROGLODYTICAL. Resembling, in mode of 
life, the Z'roglodytes, a people of Ethiopia, 
whom the ancients represented as living 
in caves. wae 

Toru. The parts of the mouth (in insects) 
employed in acquiring and preparing the 

oud. 

TroricaL. Pertaining to or being within 
the tropics; as, tropical climates, winds, 


&c. 

Trot. The quick pace of a horse or other 

uadruped, when he lifts one fore foot and 

the hind foot of the opposite side. 

Truncate (elytra). When they are shorter 
than the abdomen and transverse at the 
end. 

Truncated. Cut off short, or terminating 
ebruptly. 

Trurraczous. Belonging to fish of the 
Trout kind. 

TUBERCLE. A little pimple-like knob. 
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TUBERCULAR. TUBERCULOUS. Full of knobs 
or pimples. 

TuBERCULATE. Covered with small pro- 
tuberances. , 

TusEROsITIES. Prominent knots or ex- 
crescences. 

TubBICOLAR. Inhabiting a tube. 

TuBULAR. In the shape of a tube; hollow 
and cylindrical. 

TUBULATE. TuBULOUS. Hollow. 

TusvuLoszE. When the tongue of an insect 
emerges from the labium, is long and tu- 
bular, and capable of inflation. 

Turr. A bunch of feathers or hairs. 

Tumiv. Protubcrant ; enlarged or distended. 

TumuLaR. Formed into a heap or hillock. 

Tunicata, The class of acephalous Mol- 
lusca which are enveluped in an elastic 
tunic not defended by a shell. 

TuNIcaTED. Coated. 

TURBINATE. Top-shaped, triangular with 
curved sides. 

TURBINATED. Wreathed conically from a 
larger base toa kindof apex ; as turbinated 
shells. 

TURBINIFORM. Whose vertical section is 
turbinate, and horizontal circular. 

TurGip. Swollen. 

TuRRETED. When the head of an insect is 
producted into a kind of columnar recurved 
turret or rostrum, in the sides of which, 
towards the end, the eyes are fixed. __ 

Turrivitz. The fossil remains of a spiral 
multilocular shell. 

TympaNnum. The drum of the ear. 

Typs. A general form, such as is common 
to the species of a genus, or the individuals 
of a species. 

TyririxD. Figured, or represented by a 

model form, or resemblance. 


Usiquiry. Existence in all places or every 
where at the same time. 

ULoiniovs. Muddy ; oozy; slimy. 

Utnar. Pertaining to the ulna; as, the 
ulnar nerve. 

ULrraMAnRINE. Situated or beyond the sea. 
Also, the name of a beautiful and durable 
sky-blue colour, formed of the mineral 
called lapis lazuli. 

UmsBiLicaL. Pertaining to the navel. 

UMBILICATED. Having a depression in the 
centre like a navel. 

Umainicus. A hole, either deep or shallow, 
on the side of the inner lip in spiral shells, 
formed by the inner edges of tle whorls 
not touching each other. 

UmBies. The entrails of a deer. 

Umno (in bivalve shells). The prominent 
part which turns over the hinge. 

UMBONATE. Bossed; having a raised knob 
in the centre. 

UmpracuLtate. When there is upon the 
head of insects an umbrella-shaped pro- 


cess. 

Uncinatrp. Set or covered with bent spines 
like hooks. 

Uncruous. Fat; oily; having a resemblance 
to oil or grease. 


PAvEscncumn, Below the surface of the 
earth. 
Unviavuonovus. Not pellucid. 


Usxposz. Having undulating nearly paral- 
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lel broader depressions which run into each 
other, and resemble the sand of the sea- 
shore when left by the tide. 

UNDULATED. Having a waved surface. 

bit eda Waving ; rising and falling, 
vibrating. 

UNDULATORY. Moving ta. the manner of 
waves; as, the undu. y motion of the 
air is supposed to be the cause of sounds. 

UnFiGuRep. Representing no animal form. 

bitoni Not yet furnished with fea- 

ers. 

Unauss. Claws. 

Unauicutarrep, Having sharp claws; armed 
with a claw. 

Unauta. The terminal joint of the tarsus. 

UNGULATE. Shaped like a horse's hoof. 

Unicornovus. Having only one horn. 

UNIGENous. Of one kind; of the same 
genus, 

UMECATEeAL: Being or existing on one side 
only. 

Univocutar. With a single chumber or 
compartment. 

Uniparous. Producing one at a birth. 

UnivaLvk. The name given to those shells 
which consist of one valve only. 

UnivaLvourak. Having only one valve. 

UNNATURAL, Contrary to the laws of nature; 
not in conformity with natural feelings or 
instincts. 

URcEOLATE. Swelling in the middle, like a 
pitcher. : 

UnoryaiaL. Belonging to the rump. 

Unsing. Pertaining toor resembling a bear. 

Urexine. Pertaining to the uterus or womb. 


Vaccine. Pertaining to cows; as, the vaccine 
disease or cow-pox. 

VAGINOPERNOUS. Having the wings covered 
with « hard case or sheath, as coleopterous 
insects. 

VaLve. One of the pieces or divisions in 
bivalve and multivalve shells. A mem- 
braneous partition within the cavity of a 
vessel, which opens to allow the passage of 
a fluid in one direction, and shuts to pre- 
vent its regurgitation. 

VALVULAR. Containing valves. 

Vanrices. Longitudinal raised bands or 
ridges, which occur at regular distances in 
some univalves. They are the remnants 
of former apertures, and mark the progres- 
sive enlargement of the shell. 






VARICOSE. Preternaturally enlarged ; as, 
varicose veins. 
VanieGaTep. Diversified in colours or ex- 


ternal appearance. 

Variety. The well-marked difference which 
often occurs between animals of the same 
species. . 

VanioLous. Pertaining to or resembling 
the small-pox. 

VascuLar. Composed of, or pertaining to, 
the vessels of animal bodies, as arteries, 
veins, and the like, which form the vascu- 
lar system. 

Vecetative. Having the power to produce 
growth in plants. 

VENTER. The abdomen or lower belly. 

Vent. That part of a bird near the anus; 
that near the extremity of the abdo- 
men in birds. 
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VENT-FEATHERS. ‘Those feathers that He 
from: the vent, or anus, to the tail under- 
neath. 

VentTraL. Pertaining to the belly. The 
ventral fins in fishes are placed between 
the anus and the throat. 

i tas Swollen in the middle; in- 

ated. 

VENTRICULAR. Belonging to a ventricle. 

Ventricuivs. The second portion of the 
alimentary canal in insects. 

VEnMEs. term for worm-like animale : 
applied in a very extensive sense by Lin- 
neus. 

VERMICULAR. Resembling a worm, and more 
particularly, the motion of a worm; as 
the vermicular motion of the intestines, 
called also peristaltic. 

VERMICULATE. VERMICULATED. Covered 
with tortuous markings or excavations, 
like worm-eaten wood. 

VERMIFORM. Worm-shaped. 

Vermiuion. A delicate bright red colour. 

VERMINOUS. Tending to breed vermin. 

VERMIPAROUS. Producing worms. 

VERMIVOROUS. Feeding on worms. 

VERNACULAR. Belonging to a person by 
birth or nature. 

VERNAL. Belonging to the spring ; appear- 
ing in the sprite. 

VERRICULATE. HElaving one or more verri- 


cules, 
VerRiouLE. <A thick-set tuft of parallel 


rs. 

Verrvoa. A small flattish wart-like pro- 
minence. 

Verrucose. Covered with tubercles resem- 
bling warts. 

VERSICOLOURED. Of various and changeable 
colours. 

VERTEBRAL. VERTERRATED. Belonging to 
the Vertebrata; having a back-bone or 
vertebral column, containing the spinal 
marrow. 

VERTEBRATA. That large and important 
class of animals distinguished by having a 
back-bone or vertebral column ; as man, 
quadrupeds, birds, amphibia, and fishes. 

VERTEBR&. The jointe of the spine or back- 
bone of an animal. 

VERTEX. The top, or highest part. 

VERTICAL. Erect ; perpendicular. 

VERTICULATE. Arranged like the rays of a 
wheel or spindle. 

Vesicatory. Having the property of caus- 


ing blisters. 
A little bladder, or a portion of 








































VESICLE, 
the cuticle separated from the skin and 
filled with sume humour. 

VEsicuLZ. Receptacles like little bladders. 

VESICULAR. VESICULOUS. Pertaining to 
vesicles ; having little bladders or super- 
ficial glands. 

ViBRATILE. When there is a constant os- 
cillation of any part. 

Visratory. Consisting in vibration or os- 
cillation ; as, a vibratory motion. 

Visrissa. The hairs thet, in certain birds, 
stand forward like feelers: in some birds 
they are slender, ag in Fiycatchera, &c., 
and point both upwards and downwarda, 
from ca the upper and under sides of the 
mouth, 
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Vicarious. Filling the place of another. 
Vieour. Active strength or force of body 
in animals. 


ee Small processes like the pile of vel- 

vet. 

Vinovs. Having the qualities of wine. 

Vio.acgous. Of a violet colour, or re~ 
sembling violets. 

Virperovs. Like @ viper, or having the 
qualities of one. 

Vinipiry. Greenness; verdure. 

ViRILE. Belonging to the male sex. 

VIRULENT. Very poisonous or venomous. 

Vigvus. Foul or contagious matter in an 
ulcer, &c. 

Viscera. The organs contained in any 
cavity of the y, particularly in the 
three venters, the head, thorax, and abdo- 


men. 

Viscip. Glutinous ; not readily separating. 

Viscous. Clammy ; adhesive ; tenacious ; as 
@ viscous juice. 

VisvaL. Pertaining to sight ; as, visual rays 
are lines of light, imagined to come from 
the object to the eye. 

Viracs. Parts of animal bodies essential to 
life, such as the viscera. 

Viretiing. Of or belonging to the yolk of 
an egg. 

Viretius. The yolk of an egg. 

Vitreous. Resembling glass; as, the vitreous 
humour of the eye. 

Virrescent. Tending to become glass. 

vos Having the form or resemblance 

glase. 

Vivacious. Lively ; active ; sprightly. 

Vivary. A place for keeping living ani- 
mals in ; as, a pond, a park, &c. 

Vivip. Exhibiting the appearance of life or 
freshness. 

Viviry. To endue with life ; to animate. 

Vivirarous. Pertaining to those animals 
which bring forth their young alive, as dis- 
tinguished from oviparous, producing eggs ; 


as birds. 
VocaL. Uttered or modulated by the voice ; 
as the vocal music of the woods. 
Vocirgrous. Clamorous; making a loud 


outcry. 
VomweEp. Enmitted ; evacuated ; as, he voided 


worms. 

VOLATILE. Flying ; passing through the 
air on wings, or by the buoyant force of 
the atmosphere ; having the power to fly. 
Also, capable of wasting away, or of easily 
passing into the aeriform atate. 

Vox.uts. <A spiral turn in shells, &c. 

VoLuTire. A petrified shell of the genus 
voluta. 

Vomer. The palate or upper part of the 
mouth of a fish. 

Voracious. Rapacious ; eager to devour. 

Vortex. <A whirlpool ; a whirlwind. 

VuLrine. Pertaining to the fox. 

VuLtTurinE. Having the qualities of, or re- 
sembling a vulture. 

VULVA. mark in several bivalve shells, 
formed when the valves are united on the 
posterior and anterior slopes. 


WALL-EYED. Having a disease in the crys- 
talline humour of the eye, which gives it 
a white appearance. 
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Wampum. Shells used by the American 
Indians as money. This word is a cor- 
ruption of “* Wampampea,” Indian money; 
so called by the Narragansets and other 
tribes found in New England by the first 
British settlers: it was of two kinds, white 
and black ; the one made of the shell of a 
periwinkle, the other of the bivalve Venus 
mercenaria. — Hon, C. A. Murray's Tra- 

* vels, vol. i. ee 248, 

WATTLE. he fleshy excrescence which 
grows under the throat of some fowls, as 
the turkey, and also of some fishes. 

Wean. To accustom and reconcile a child 
or other young animal to a want or de- 
privation of the breast. 

Ws. The membrane which unites the toes 
of many water-fowls.—Also, a plexus of 

delicate threads or filaments which a 
spider spins from its bowels, and which 
serves as a net to catch flies and other in- 
sects for ite food. 

WEBBED. Having the toes united by a 
membrane or web; as the webbed feet of 


aquatic fowls. 
Palmiped; having webbed 


ee COnED: 

eet. 

WuHeE.ky. Protuberant and embossed ; re- 
snbiing the whelk, a marine univalve 
shell. 

Wine. Toexpress murmurs by a plaintive 


cry. 

Wuir. To sound like a body passing swiftly 
through the air. 

WHISTLE. A call, such ag sportsmen uge to 
their dogs ; a shrill sound made by pressing 
the breath through a small orifice of the 
lips; the sound of winds passing among 
trees or through crevices, &c. 

Whuits (of the eye). That part of the ball 
of the eye surrounding the iris or coloured 
part. It owes its whiteness to the tunica 
albuginea or adnata, & partial covering of 
the fore part of the eye, formed by the ex- 
pansion of the tendons of the muscles which 
move the eye-ball. — White of an egg: the 
albumen, or pellucid viscous fluid, which 
surrounds the vitcllus or yolk. 

Wuiz. To make a humming or hissing 
basis like a ball or arrow passing through 
the air. 

WINDGALL. A soft tumour on the fetlock 
joints of a horse. 

WinNG-SHELL. The shell that covers the 
wings of certain insects. 

Wirurrs. The juncture of the shoulder- 
bones of a horse, at the bottom of the neck. 

Woop-FrRETTER. An insect or worm that 
eats wood. 

Woopianp. Land covered with trees, which 
are suffered to grow either for fuel or 
timber. 

Wreck. The ruins of a ship stranded, or 
cast on shore and fractured. 

WRINKLED. Ridges and furrows formed on 
the skin or any smooth surface. 

Writne. Totwist with violence ; to distort. 


Xipnoin (cartilage). A smal) cartilage si- 
tuated at the bottom of the breaat-bone, 
called also the ensiform cartilage. 

XyYLornaaous. Destroying and feeding on 
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Yeariine. A young beast one year old, or | 
= Ard eecond year of his.age ; as, a yearling 
| _helfer. 
| Ysup. To bark in « particular way; as, a 
yelping cur. 


ZiazaG. Having short turnings and angles. 
_ ZONED. Surrounded with one or more 


: girdles. 

{| ZoooRaPpHy. Zoology, which term is now 
generally used for the science that describes 
and classifies animals. 

Zoovoay. That branch of Natural History 
which treats of all the beings comprised in 
the term “ Animal Kingdom." It consists 
of two da divisions, Zoology Philoso- 
phic, and Zoology Descriptive ; the former 
embracing Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, and all the great questions 
relating to the succession of species of ani- 
mals upon the earth, the parts they play 
in the theatre of nature, and the geogra- 
phical distribution of existing species ;-— 
the latter being restricted to the outward 
character, habits, properties, and classifi- 
eation of animals. Thus in its. most com- 
prehensive sense, Zoology constitutes the 
most important branch of Natural History, 
the science at once most worthy to fasci- 
nate the attention, by the vast tableau of 

ated nature it discloses to view, and 
perhaps best calculated to elevate the soul 
to the perception of a wise and good Pro- 
vidence, whose power is no less visible in 
the creation of the lowly worm than of the 
exalted being, Man, to whose dominion all 
others have been subjected. Hence it is 
not surprising that in all ages the science 
of Zoology has been prosecuted with zeal 
by some of the most illustrious of man- 
kind :—in ran eed by an Aristotle, a 
Pliny, anda Galen; and ‘in more recent 








The progress of science is year A effecting 
modifications in the views which Cuvier 
disseminated as to the classification of 
animals in his famous work the ‘ ne 
Animal ;’ but he will long be regarded, 
both in France and in England, as the 
loadstone of Naturalists, and the legislator 
of Zoology. 

As the outward characters, {habite, and 
properties of living animals, their good 
and evil relations to man &c., cannot be 
profitably discussed within the limits as- 
signed to this article, it will be confined to 
the exposition of the principles of their 
classification, the reader being referred to 
the various zoological articles interspersed 
throughout the work for a full account of 
the points above alluded to, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

The artificial system of classification 
being now abandoned by the consent of 
naturalists, no advan would be gained 
id detailing it in this P ace, and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to an outline of 
the system of the great Cuvier, which, as 
already explained, has taken Nature for 
the basis of ite distributions. According 
to Cuvier, the Animal Kingdom is prima- 
rily divided into four provinces or sub- 
kingdoms, viz. Vertebrata, Mollusca, Ar- 
ticulata, and Radiata. 


ZooL_yTe. An animal substance, petrified 


or fossil. 


Zoornytic. Pertaining to the Zoophytes. 
ZoorpHYTOLoGy. That branch of Natural 


History which treats of the structure, 
habits, &c. of Zoophytes. 


ZyGopactyLovus. Having the toes joined in 


pairs: as in the parrot tribe. 


ZYGOMATIC. Pertaining to the zygoma, a 


bone of the head, called also os jugale, or 
cheek bone, or to the bony arch under which 


times, by a Gesner, a Buffon, ea Cuvier,| the temporal muscle passes. 
| and an Owen. 
THE END. 
Lonpon : 


Sporriswoops and Snaw, 
New-street-Square. 
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BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. An entirely new Edition (1851), carefully revised 
throughout, with such Alterations introduced as continually progressive Discoverics and 
the latest Information have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Kev. T. 
Butler, Rector of Langar. 8vo. 9s. cloth. : 


BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps; with complete In- 
dexes, New Edition (1851), nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with 
Corrections from the inust authentic Sources in both the Ancient and Modern Maps, 
many of which are entirely new. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 
dto. 24s. balf- bound. 


Sevnratel The Modern Atlas, 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal &vo. 12s. half-bound, 
ep Y YThe Ancient Atlas, 23 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. balf-bound. 


THE CABINET LAWYER. 
A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law {;} 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fifteenth Edition (1851), cularged, and corrected throughout, with the Legal 
Decisious and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 13 and 14 Victuria, Feap. 8vo. lUe.6d. cloth. 

| 
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CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 


With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Calleott. Square crown 8vo, 12.5¢. cloth. 


CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 


Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : belng an Introduction to the modern System of Conchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an Account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and acomplete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolscap Svo. with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6@. cloth. 


CHESNEY.—THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF 
THE RIVERS EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837, By Lieut.-Col. Chesney, K.A. F R.S., Commander of the 
Expedition, Vols. {. and LL. in royal 8vo., with a coloured Index Map, and numervuus Plates 
and Woodcuts, 632. cloth. 

Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, price 10.11. 6d. in case. 
*,¢ The entire work will consist of Four Volumes, royal8vo. embellished with Ninety-seven 


Plates, besides numerous Woodeut Illustrations, from Drawings chicfy made by Officers 
employed in the Surveys. 


JOHN COAD'S MEMORANDUM. 


A contemporary Account of the Sufferings of the Rebels sentenced to Transportation hy 
Judge Jefferies ; being, AMemorandum of the Wonderful Providences ot God to a Poor 
Unworthy Creature during the Time of the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion, and to the 
Revolution in 1688. By John Coad, one of the Sufferers, Square foolscap 8vo. 43. 6d. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


New Edition,improved. Foolscap 3vo. with 22 Plates,/s.6¢.cloth; withcolouredPlates,]2s. 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 


With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols. foulscap 8vo. 14s. cloth. | 
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CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 


OF ST. PAUL; comprising a cgmplete Biogravhy of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted In Chronological order. Edited by the Rev. W.J. 
Conybeare, M.A. fate Fellow of Trinity College, Casbridges and the Rev. J. 8. Howson, 
M.A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Copiously illustrated by 
numerous Engravings on Steel aud Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, 
from Original Drawings made on the spot by W.H., Bartlett; and by Maps, Charts, Wood- 
cuts of Coine, etc. ol 1. Part!.; with 13 Engravings on Stecl, + Maps and Plans, and 
numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 17s. buards. 


Bi In course of publication in Twenty Parts, price 2s. each ; of which Twelve are now 
ready, 


COOK.—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: 
With a Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Suggestions, for the Use of Readers and 
Students of the English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Book, M.A., one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Church Schools, Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. cloth. 


COOPER.—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS. 


Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction, By the Rev. Edward Cooper. New 
Edition. 7 vols.12mo. 1/. 18s. boards. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: 
Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Kpochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended, By James Copland, 
M.D.,etc.etc. Vols. [.and 11. 8vo.3l. cloth; and Parts X. to XIV. 4s. 6d.each. 


CORNER.—THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 


He Miss Julia Corner, Author of * Questions on the History of Europe," etc, With Two 
Illustrations engraved on Steel. Square fcap. 8vo. ds. cloth, 


on) vr ™ bl) oT: 
CRESY.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
HISTURICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. Bv Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. 
Iu One very large Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, 
nk napa of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under the Direction 
of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. 3l. 138. 6d. cloth. 


THE CRICKET-FIELD; 
Or, the Science and History of the Game. Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of ‘ Principles of Scicntific Batting,’’ ‘* Recollections of 
College Days,’’ etc. With Two Engravings on Steel; uniform with Harry Hicuver's Hunting 
Field. Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 


Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superiutended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment. Post 8vo. 12s.cloth. 


*,° Mr. Farley’s Tables of Sie-Figure Logarithms may be had separately, price 4s. 6d. 


DALE.—THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 
LAEN: in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prayers for every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer. Part JI. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 2ia. cloth; or, bound by Haydary, 3ls. 6d. calf lettered ; 602, morocco. 

THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12s. cloth. 

Separately 1 THE DOMESTIC LITURGY. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


DANDOLO.—THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS AND LOMBARD 


RIFLE BRIGADE IN THE YEARS 1848—49. ‘Trauslated from the Italian of Emilio 
Dandulo, Edited by the Rev, T, L. Wolley, M.A. [Nearly ready. 


DELABECHE.—THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 


By Sir Henry T. Delaheche, F.R.S. Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
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WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henr#T. De la Beche, F.R.S.etc., Direc- 
tor-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of fi. M.Treasury. 8vo.with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 


l4s.cloth. 


DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.—A TREATISE 
ON ELECTRICITY; ITS THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. By A. De la 


Rive, of the Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. $vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


DENNISTOUN.—MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 


Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun, With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-ximiles, and 
Engravings on Wood. 8 vols. square crown 8vo. 21. 8s. cluth. 


86 The abject of thease volumes ts ta combine a general picture of the progress of Italian 
literature and art under the patronage of the smaller Italian princtpaltties, with a history of 
the hauses of Montefeltru and Della Ronere, au far av they were connected with Wrbino. For 
the execution of his purpose, Mr. Denniatunn enjoyed numerourcadvantages. He has resided 
in Italy for many years, and is well acquainted with the country whose history asa dukedum 
he intended to relate. Brsides the common research in printed valumen, he has gained access 
to various Italian libraries, including that of Urbino, and eramined their manuscripta; and 
he has closely inspected Umbrian art, whether in palatial, military, or ecclesiastical architec 
ture, orin painting, (With the appreciation of Italy which auch a course of study stimulates 
and implies, Mr Dennistann har wood taste, a sound thaugh not alwayran unblased judg- 
ment, and a zeal for medieval subjects, especially art, almust enthusiastic.” Spectator. 


DISCIPLINE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Letters to my Unknown Friends,” ‘*Twelve Years Ago,"’ **Some 
Passages from Modern History,” and ‘* Letters on Happiness.’’ Second Edition, enlarged. 
1l8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF THE TERTIARY AND 
CRETACEOUS FORMATIONS of SUSSEX. By the late Frederick Dixon, Esq. F.G.S. 
The Fossils engraved from Drawings by Messrs. Sowerby, Dinkel, and Erxleben, In One 
lnrge Volume, with 44 Plates, and mauy Wood Engravings. Royal 4to. 63s. cloth; India 
Proofs, 52. 5a. 

*,* In this Work arc embodied the results of many years’ Geological and Paleontological 
Observations by the Author, together with some Remarks on the Archeology of Sussex. It 
also includes Descriptious— 

OF the Fossil Reptilia, by Prof. Owen, F.R.S. 

Of the Echinoderma, by Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 
Of the Crustacea, hy Prof. Thomas Bell, Sec. R.S. 

Of the Corals, by William Lonsdalc, Esq. F.G.S. 


And of the Foasil Shells, by J, De Carle Sowerby, Esq. F.L.S. 


DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON’S BUTTERFLIES. — THE 
GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA ; comprising their Generic Characters—a Notice 
of the Habits and Transformations—and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By 
Edward Doubleday, Euq. F.L.S. etc.. Inte Assistant in the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum. Continued byJ.O. Westwood, Esq. Illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, by 
W. C. Hewitson, Esq. author of ‘British Oology.’’ Imperial 4to., uniform with Gray 
and Mitchell's ‘* Genera of Birds.” 


a ee tg 


| #,° In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, 5s.each. The publication, which had been 
1] auspended for a few months, in consequence of the death of Mr. Doubleday, hasbeen resumed, 
| and will be continued regularly until the completion of the work in abuut Fifty Parts, of 
which 4) are now ready. 


DRESDEN GALLERY.— THE MOST CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES OF THE ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the 
Originals, by Franz Hanfstaeng)l; with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French 
and German. Nos. I. to LVIII., imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with accompanying 
Letter-press, price 2Us. to Subscribers; to Non-subscribers, 30s. Single Plates,]2s. each. 


*,* Tu becompletedin Two more Numbers, price 20s. cack, to Subscribers; Nos. LI. te LX. 
containing each 4 Plates and Letterpress. 


DUNLOP (JOHN) —THE HISTORY OF FICTION. 


Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Grees Homances to the Novels of the Present Age. ByJohn Dunlop. New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8vo. lds. cloth. 
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EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OTL 
PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlake. Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Sccretary to the Royal 
Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses uf 
Parliament, etc. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


©,* Fol. JI. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting, tapreparing for publication. 


ELMES’S THOUGHT BOOK, OR HORA VACIV. 


Hore Vacive ; or, a Thought Book of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and all Countrien, fit for 
all Men and all Hours. Collected, Arranged, and Edited by James Elmes, Author of ** Me- 
moirs of Sir Christopher Wren,’ etc. Feap. l6mo. (printed by C, Whittingham, Chiawick), 
4s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek 
and the English Texts: including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, 
Greek-English and English-Greek. Second Edition, carefully revised; with a new Iudex, 
Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN'’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 
CORDANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be- 
tween the Original and the English Translations: with Indexes, « Listofthe Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, ctc.etc. 2vols. rvyal 8vo. 32. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, 41. 148. 6d. 


EPHEMERA.—THE BOOK OF THE SALMON. 


Jn Two Parts. Part I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of bb he babel for Salmon; 
with Lists of rood Salmon Flies for every good River in the Fmpire.—Part Ii. the Natural 
History of the Salmon, all its known Habits described, aud the best way of artificially 
Breeding it explained, Usefully illustrated with numerous coloured engravings of Salmon 
Flies and Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of ** A Hand-Book of Angling ;'’ assisted by 
Andrew Young, of Invershin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland's Salmon Fisheries. 
Foolscap 8vo. with colourcd Plates, lis. cloth. 


EPHEMERA.—A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 


Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing, With the Natural 
History of River Fish, and the best Modes of Catching them. By Ephemera, New 
Edition, enlarged and improved. Foolscap 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 9s. cloth, 


ERMAN.—TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 


Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Chinese Frontier, By Adolph Erman. Translated by W.D. Cooley, Eaq. author of 
“*The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


EVANS.—THE SUGAR PLANTER’S MANUAL: 


Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W,J.Evans,M.D. 
Svo. 9s. cloth. 


FORBES.—DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 


Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Canital, 
in the Years 1849 and 1860. By Frederick K. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S; Author 
of ** Five Years in China,”’ and ** Six Monthsin the African Blockade.” With 10 Plates 
printed in colours, and Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post S8vo. 21s. cloth, 


FORESTER AND BIDDULPH.—NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 


Containing Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords of the Central and Western Districts ; 
and including Remarka on its Political, Military, Eeclesiastical, and Social Organisation. 
By Thomas Forester. Esq. With Extracts from the Journala of Licutenant M.S. Biddulph, 
Royal Artillery, With a new coloured Map, Wood Engravings, and 10 coloured Plates 


from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 18s. cloth, 


FOSS.—THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 


With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Iuner Temple. 
Vols. 1. and Il, Svo. 28s. cloth. 
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FOSTER.—A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITE- 


RATURE: British, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and 
Russian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and Chronological 
Index, By Mrs. Foster. Foulscap 8vo, 83. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The object of this book ts, nat so much to give elaborate criticiams on the various 


writers in the languages to whase literature it is intended asa guide, an to direct the student 
tu the beat writers in each, and toinform him upon what subjects they have written, 


GIBBON.—HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume; with an Account of the 
Author's Life and Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. Portrait, 18s. cloth. 


*,¢ An Edition in 8 vols, 8vo. 60s. boards. 


GILBART.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 
By James William Gilbart, F.R.S. General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 


6th Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and View of the ** London and Westminster Bank,’’ 
Lothbury. 2 vols. dvo. 24s. cloth. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Edited 
by Bolton Corney, Esq. Sipere crown 8vo., uniform with Vhomson's Seasons illustrated 
by the Kitching Club, dis. cloth ; or 36s, bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


By P. H.Gosse, Author of ** The Birds of Jamaica,’’ ‘‘ Popular British Ornithology,” etc. 
Post 8vu. with Illustrations printed in colours. [Nearly ready. 


GOWER.—THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC 


LIFE FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edition. Foolscap 
8vo. with Engravings on Wood, ds. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 


Explained ina Series of Instructions and Examples. By G.F.Graham. New Edition, re- 
vised and improved. Fuolscap 8vo. 6a. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 177% and 18U%. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS.—MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THE LATE MRS. GRANT, of Laggan, author of ‘* Letters from the Mountains,’’ etc. 
Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. New Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. Purtrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA 


OF BIRDS: Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, 
and an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Depart- 
ment, British Museum; and author of the ‘List of the Genera of Birds,’ etc. IJllus- 
trated with 350 coloured and plain Plates, drawn on Stone, by David William Mitchell, 
B.a. 3 vols. imperial 4to. 31/.10s. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 


GRAY.—TABLES AND FORMULX FOR THE COMPUTA- 


TION OF LIFE CONTINGENCIES, with copious Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and 
Friendly Society Calculationz. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland. Royal 8vo. lds. cloth. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE: 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Bag ane on Wood, from Designs by J.S.Gwilt. Second Edition (1951), 
with Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture: comprising 
upwards of Kighty additional Woodcuta. Svo. 52¢. cloth. 


SUPPLEMENT TO GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture ; 
Addenda to the Glossary ; and an Index to the entire Work. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated 
with upwards of Eighty Woodcuts by R. Branston. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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HALL’S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 


FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 20 in, by 761n.), with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best 
and most recent Authorities; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re- 
drawn and re-engraved, Colombier 4to. 5/. 5s. balt-bound in russia, 


SIDNEY HALL’S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. Square foolscap 8vo. price 2s. 9d. cloth. 

e,* The Map of England and Wales, contained in ‘Sidney Hall's tlaree Library Atlas," 
(size 20 in. by \6 in.) corrected and re-engraned, with all the Lines of Railway laid down, 
may be pee separately, price 23. 6d., coluured and mounted on folding canvus in a case, for 
the pocket. 








HAMILTON.—CRITICAL ESSAYS ON PHILOSOPHY, LITE- 


RATURE, AND ACADEMICAL REFORM, Contributed to The Edinburgh Review by Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. With additional Notes and Appendices. [Jn the press, 


TWARRISON.—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 


STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M, Harrison, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


HARRY HIEOVER.—THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


By Harry Hieover, Author of ‘Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen,” With Two Plates, one representing **The Right Sort;"? the other, ‘<The 
Wrong Sort.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. half bound. 


HARRY HIEOVER.—PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 


By Harry Hieover, Author of **Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectacies for Young 
Sportsmen.” With 2 Plates, one representing ** Going like Workmen ;"’ the other, ** Going 
like Mutts.’ Foolscap 8vo. 5s. half-bound,. 


is 

HARRY HIEOVER.—THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUR- 
POSES AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more 
thanfor show. By Harry Hieover, Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Talk."” With 2 Plates, 
one representing ‘*A pretty good sort for most purposes;” the other, *** Rayther’ a bad 
sort for any purpose.’’ Foolscap 8vu, 5s. half-bouud, 


HARRY HIEOVER.—THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 


Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover, Author of 
** Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen.’ With a Portrait of 
the Author on his favourite Horse *¢ Harlequin.” 2d Edition, Foolscap 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 


HARRY HIEOVER.—STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 


Or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. New Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait, 24s. cloth. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.Col. P. Hawker. Ythedition, corrected, 
enjarged, and improved; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard aud Branston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes,etc. 8Svo. 2ls.cloth. 


HAYDN.—THE BOOK OF DIGNITIES; 


Or, Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, from the Earliest Periods to the 
Present Time: comprising the Administrations of Great Britian; the Offices of State, and 
all the Public Departments ; the Ecclesiastical Dignitaries; the Functionaries of the Law ; 
the Commanders of the Army and Navy: and the Hereditary Honours and other Dis- 
tinctious conferred upuu Families aud Public Men. Being a New Edition, improved and 
continued, of BEATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of ‘* The 
Dictionary of Dates,"' and other Works. In One very large Volume, S8vo. [in the Spring. 


HEAD.—THE METAMORPIIOSES OF APULEIUS: 
A Romance of the Second Century. Translated from the Latin by Sir George Head, 
Author of ‘‘ A Tour of Many pee in Rome;’’ Translator of ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of Cardi- 
nal Pacca." Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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HEAD.—HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL PACCA, 


Prime Minister to Pope Pius VII. Written by Himself. Trauxlated from the Italian, by Sir 
George Head, author of ** Rome; a Tour of Many Days.’’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cluth, 


SIR GEORGE HEAD.—ROME: A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 


By Sir George Head. 3 vols. 8vo. 362. cloth. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.—OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart.etc. New Edition; with Plates aud Eugraviugs on Wood. 
8vo. 19a. cloth. 


MRS. HEY.—THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 


Or, Thoughts gathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New 
Edition ot **The Moral of Flowers ;”” and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Garden and 
Field Flowers, accompanied by Drawings beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 
8vo, uniform in size with Thomson’s Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club, 21s. cloth, 


MRS. HEY.—SYLVAN MUSINGS; 


Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New Edition of “ The Spirit of the 
Woods ;"' and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Forest ‘Trees, accompanied by Drawinga 
of Blossoms and Foliage, beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 8vo,. uniform Sa 
size with Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club, 21s. ciluth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 


With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyd¢. ‘*Manners make the Man.’’ New Edition, 
revised (with Additions) by a Lady ot Rank. Foolscap 5vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HOATE.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVA- 


TION OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Huare. New Edition. 
§vo.7s8.6d.cloth. ‘ 


LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.—FOREIGN 


REMINISCENCES, By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen 
within his Lordship's Observation, Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
With Fac-simile. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HOOK (Dh. W. F.)—THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY; A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition. Foolscap Svo. 6s. cloth. 


HOOKER.—KEW GARDENS: 
Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.AL & LS. ete. ete. Director, New Edition; with numerous Wood- 
Engravings. Il6mo. price 6d. sewed, 


HOOKER AND ARNOTT.--THE BRITISH FLORA; 


Comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition 
(185U), with Additions and Corrections, anv numerous Figures, illustrative of the Umbel- 
literous Plants, the Composite Plants, thaGrassen, and the Ferns. BySir W J. Hooker, 
F.R.A. and L.S. etc., and G.A. Walker Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed.; Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Gissgow. In Que very thick Volume, l2mo., with 12 
Plates, J4s. cloth; or with the Plates culoured, price 21a. 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By tue 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. ot St. John's College, Cumbridge. New Edition, revised 
and corrected. 5 vuls. Svu. with Maps and Fuc-similes, 3/. 3s. cloth; or 3/. bound ia calf 
by Hayday. 


TWORNE (THE REV. T. W.)—A COMPENDIOTS INTRODUC- 
TION ‘TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Being au Analysis of his *¢ Introduction tothe Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures") New kdition, liano. with Maps anu Kngravings, 
Ys. buurds. 
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HOWITT—THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 
By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anua Mary Howitt. Square I6mo.5s, cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK; 
Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself: Bxtibi ving all the Amuscmentr, 


Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
¢¢ The Rural Life of England,’ etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


.HOWITT,—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes iMustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition; with 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 2)s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES, chiefy in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND), with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from Drawings 

made on the spot. Medium S8vo, 21s. cloth. 


HNOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised. With Enaravings on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams ; uniform with /’isita to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo.2)s.cloth. 


ra v vr Pal - 
HMOWSON—SUNDAY EVENING: 
Twelve Short Sermons for Family Reading. 1. The Presence of Christ; 2. Inward and 
Outward Life; 3. The Threefold Warning; 4. Qur Father’s Business; 5. Spiritual Murder; 
6. The Duty of Amiability; 7. Honesty and Candour; 8. St. Peter and Cornelius ; 9. ‘The 
Midnight Traveller; 10. St. Andrew; 11. The Grave of Lazarus; 12. The Resurrection of the 
Bode. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. Foolscap 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth, 


HOWSON AND CONYBEARE.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 
OF SAINT PAUL. By the Rev.J.S, Howson, M.A., and the Rev. W.J. Conybeare, M.A. 
2 vuls. tro, illustrated by W. H. Bartlett. [See p. 8. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTORS GUIDE. 
By J.C. Hudson, Esq., late of the Legacy Duty Office, London : author of ** Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,’ and ** The Parent's Hand-Book.’? New Edition. Foolscap Svo.5s.cloth. 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 


In conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. 1V.and 1 Vict. 
ec. 26. Towhichis added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate inthe cuse of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J.C. Hudsun,Esq. New Edition, corrected, Fcap.svo.2s,6d. cloth, 


*,* Theabove Two Works may be hadin One Volume, price 7s. cloth. 


MUMBOLDT—ASPECTS OF NATURE, 
In Different Lands and Different Climates, with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldc. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
eet by Mrs. Sabine. J6mo. 6s. cloth: or in 2 vols. 3e. Gd. each cloth; 2s. 6d. each 
sewed. 


BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; 


Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colone! Edward Sabine, 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. It. and IL. l6mo. 3a. 6d. cach cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each sewed: orin post 8vo. price 12s. each. Vol, ILL. Part I. post Svo. 6s. cloth: or in 
l6mo. 2s. 6d. sewed; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages 
in Shakspeare’s Plays aud Poems. With an elaborately illuminated Border in the charac- 
teristic Style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments ; bound ju very massive 
carved and picrced covers, containing in deep relief » medallion Head of Shakspeare, The 
Ihlumimations and Oroaments designed and executed by Heary Noel Humphreys, Illumina. 
tor of ** A Record ofthe Black Prince,’ etc. Square post 8vo. [Nearly ready. _, 


~ he Gare 74 ay tad 
WUMPHREYS.—A RECORD OF- THE BLACK PRINCE; 

Being a Selection of such Passages in his Life as have been most gualutly and strikingly 

narrated by the Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with hight -wrought Miniatures 

and Borderings, sclected from various [lluminated MSS. referring to Events connected with 

Euglish Histury. By Henry Noel Humphreys. Post 8vo.in « richly carved and deeply 

pierced binding, 21s. 
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HUMPHREYS.—THE BOOK OF RUTII. 


From the Holy Seriptures. Embellished with brilliant coloured Borders, selected from 
some of the finest I!iuminated MSS.in the British Muscum, the Bibliothtque Nationale, 
Paris, the Soane Museum, ectc.; and with highly-finished Miniatures. The IHuminations 


executed by Heury Nocl Humphreys, Square foulscap 8vo. in deeply embossed leather 
covers, 2ta. 








WMUMPHREYS.--MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF TIE SAVIOUR: 


Being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four Gospels; 
illustrated by a series of Uluminations of original character, founded on the Passages— 
** Behold the Fowls of the Air,’’ ete., ‘* Consider the Lilies of the Field,” etc. The 
Illuminations executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8vo. 21,, richly bound 
in stamped calf; or 3Us.in myrocco, by Hayday, 


HUMPHREYS.—THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


With rich and appropriate Borders of original Design, a series of IHuminated Fivures of 
the Apostles from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miniatures, and other Embellishments. 
The [Muminations executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foulscap 8vo. in massive 
carved covers, 2ls.; or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 30s. 


HNUMPHREYS.—PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


Richly Nluminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in colours and in black and gold; 
with a Design trom one of the early German Engravers. The Illuminations executed by 


Henry Noel Humphreys, Square foolscap Svo. 21a. in massive carved covers; or JUs. 
bound in moracco, 


NUMPHREYS AND JONES.—TIHE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 4a series of Fac-similea of the most beautiful MSS, of the Mid- 
dle Ages, printed in gold, silver, and colours, by Owen Jones; selected anu described by 
Henry Noel Humphreys. Elegantly bound in antique calf. Royal folio, 104. 10s.; imperial 
folio (large paper), 164. 16s. 


WUNT.—RESEANCHES ON LIGHT: 
An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; sa tell all the knowu Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Muscum of Practical Geology. 8vo.with Plate and Woodcuts, 1Us.6d. cloth. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 


As represented inthe Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustines; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders; the Jesuits; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Seconp Sexirs of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 54 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vu. 288. cloth. 


MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 


Ur, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Containing, Legends of the 
Angels and Archangels; the Evangelists and Apostles; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the 
Magdalene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the 
Hermits; and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition (1850), printed in 
One Volume for the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, 
and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. Square crown Svo. 28s. cloth. 


MS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 


As represented in the Fine Arts, Forming the Tiny and concluding Serirs of Sacred 
and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “Characteristics of Women,” ete. 
With Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood, Square crown 8vv. 


[in the preas, 
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JARDINE.—A TREATISE OF EQUIVOCATION. 
Wherein is Jargely discussed the question Whether a Cathohecke or any other Person before 
a magistrate, being demanded upon his Oath whether a Preiste were in such a place, may 
(uotwithstanding his perfect knowledge to the contrary) without Perjury, and securely in 
conscience, answer No: with this secret meaning reserved in his mynde That he was not 
there, so that any mat is bounde to detect it. Edited from the Original Manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, by David Jardine, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barnster at Law; Author 
of the ** Narrative of the Gunpowder Treason,” prefixed to his edition of the “ Criminal 
Trials.” [in the press. 
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JEFFREY (LORD).—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 


REVIEW. By Francia Jeffrey, late One of the Judyes in the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 3 vula.8vo. 429. cloth. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 
With the Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page Eden, 
dre of Oriel College, Oxfurd. Vols. th. UI.IV. V. Vi. Vil. aud VILL, Svo. 10a. bd. each, 
cloth. 
,* In course of publication in 10 vols. price half-a-guinea each. Vol. I, (the last in order 


of publication) will contein Bishop Heber's Life of Jeremy, Taylor, extended by the Editor. 
[Fol. 1X. iain the press. 


READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 
Compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of ‘*Amy Herbert,” 
«The Child's First History of Rome,” ete. Feap. 8vo. 5a, cloth. 


JOHNSON.— THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVEN- 


TURER, AND IDLER. Comprising a Selection of 110 of the best Exssys. By Samuel 
Juhnson, LL.D. Foolscap 8vu, 7a. cloth, 


JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: embracing all the receut Discoveries in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. By Cuthbert 
W. Johuson, Esg., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the *‘ Farmers’ Almanuack,” etc. 


8vo. with Wood Kugravings, 22. 10s. cloth. 


JOHNSTON.—A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: Forming » complete General Gazetteer 
of the World. ty Alexander Keith Johnston, FUSE. F.RLG.S. F.G.S.; sGeographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty; Author of ‘*The Physical Atlas of Natural Phe- 
nomena.’ In One very large Volume of 1,440 pages, comprising nearly Fifty Thousand 
Names of Places. Svo. 36s., cloth,; or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, 


price Als. 


KAY.—THE- SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF 


THE PEOPLE IN ENGUAND AND EUROPE: shewing the results of the Primary 
Schools and of the Division of Lauded Property in Foreign Countries. By Joseph Kay, Esq, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law ; and late Travelling Bachelor of 
the University of Cambridge. 2 thick vols. post Svo, 21s. cloth. 


KEMBLE.—THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 


A History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest, By John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A.,F.C.P.S., etc. 2 vols. Svo. 288. cloth. 


KINDERSLEY. — THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT AND 


REFRESHING HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achicvementa of the Goad 
Kuivght, without Fear and without Reprosch, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Set forth in 
English by Edward Cockburn Kindersley, Esq. With Ornamental Headings, aud Frontis- 
piece by E.H. Wehuert. Square post Svo. 94. Gd. cloth. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 
MOLOGY, Or, Elements of the Natura] History of Insects: comprising an account of 
noxious and useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, ete. By W. Kirby, M.A. FMS. & Ls. 
Rector of Burham; aud W. Spence, Esq., F.WS.& LS. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. 
Svo. dle, 6d. cioth. 


L. FE. L—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 
LANDON: Comprising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Renains. New Edition 
uniform with Moore's Songs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs; with 2 Vignettes by Richard 
Doyle. 2vols. lémo. 10s. cluth; morocco, Zia, ; 

*.* Alanan edition inAwols. foolscap &Svo. with Illustrations by Howard, ete. 288. cloth ; 
or bound in moruceu, with gilt edges, Zt. As. 
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LAING.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL STATE OF THE EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 1848 AND 1849: being the Second 
Series of *¢ Notes of a Traveller.’? By Samuel Laing, Esq., author of ** A Journal of a Resi- 
dence in Norway,” ‘A Tour in Sweden,” the Translation of ** The Heimskringla,’’ and of 
cae of a Traveller on the Sucinl and Political State of France, Prussia,” etc. Svo. 14s. 
clota, 


LATHAM.—ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 


Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen; and iate Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth, 


LEE.—TAXIDERMY. 
Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Moynting Objects of NaturalHistory. Forthe use 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R.Lee. New Edition, improved; with an account ofa 


Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton’s Method of Preserving Animals. Feap. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 7s. 


LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising 
the Principles of Classification, interspersed with amusinuy and instructive Accounts of the 
mostremarkable Animals. By Mra.R. Lee. New Edition, revised and enlarged; with 
uumerous additional Woodcutsa. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


By the Authoress of ‘* Letters to My Unknown Friends,”’ “‘ Twelve Years Ago, a Tale,” 
** Some Passages from Modern History,’’ and ‘‘ Discipline."’ Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth, 


LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 


ByaLady. Third Edition. Foulscap S8vo. 6s, cloth. 


LINDLEY.—AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By Prof.J. Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S.U.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and numerous 
Additions, 2vuls. 8vo. with Six Platesand numerous Woodcuts, 24a. cloth, 


LINWOOD (W.)—ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 


Sive, Florilcgium e tusibus pocticis diversorum Oxoniensium Gracis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. Addis Christi Alummo, Svwo.14s. cloth. 


‘(Were the prize of sung to be awarded by our arbitration between the competing Minatrels 
of Isis and Cam, we should be as much puzzled as Virgil's Shepherd, and like him we should 
have ta pronounce a special werdict; et tu dignus, et hic. For, tf in the Arundines we And 
more of airiness and variety, the Anthulogia t+ not inferior in poetical spirtt; while in 
classical purity and correctness it has perhaps aslight advantage.’’-—Christian Remembrancer. 


LORIMER.—-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 
On sume Subjects connected with his Calling. By the Inte Charles Lorimer. A New Edi- 
tion. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 


Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done ina 
Garden ineach Month: with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and # 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects,then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. l6mo.with numeruus Wood Engravings, 78. 6d.cloth,. 


LOUDON —THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 


Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of **Gardening for 
Ladies,’"etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d.cloth. 


LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 


Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-kecping, tse0- 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and tsometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. Svo. with Wood Engrarings, 
7s. 6d, cloth. 
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LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 


Being the Arboretum et Fraticetum Britannicum abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Usesin the Arts. Svo. with upwards of 2,000 Engravings 
on Wood, 27. 10s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING: 


Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboricultare, and 
Lanuscape Gardergng : including all the latest Improvements; a General History of Garden- 
ing in all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S., etc. Ullustrated with 
many hundred Engravings on Wood by Branston. An entirely New Edition (1850), cor- 
roe anne and considerably improved by Mrs, Loudon. In One large Volume, 8Svo. 
50s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 


Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vevetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements. Fifth 
Edition ; with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on Wood by Branston. Svo. 2/. 10s. cloth. 


LOUDONS ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS: 


Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who isa mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may findin flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it whichis useful and interesting. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S.,ete. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J.D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and anew Index. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 738.6d. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 
VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, 
Farm Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the 
requisite Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenerv: each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J.C.Loudon, 
F.L.S.ete. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo.with more than 2,00U Engravingson 
Wood, 638. cloth. 


LOUDON’S HNORTUS BRITANNICUS; 


Or, Catalogue of allthe Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Edition (1850), corrected throughout: with a Supplement, including all the 
New Plants down to March, 1550; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by 
Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by W. H. Baxter, Esq. aud David Wooster. 8vo. dls, tid, 


SUPPLEMENT TO LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 
Including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly discovered British Species, 
and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1860. With « new General 
Index to the whole work, iucluding the Supplement. Prepared by WH. Baxter, Eoq.; 
assisted by D. Wooster, under the direction of Mrs. Loudon, Svo. 14a. cloth. 


LOW.—ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 


ESTATES: Comprchending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Princi- 
ples and Forms of Leases; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, 
aud other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Faq. F.ROS.E, etc., author 
of ‘*Elements of Practical Agriculture,’’ etc. 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings, 
2ls.cloth, 


LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 


Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R-S.E.,Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition; with an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 
Svo. Zila. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 
TRIBUTED TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Thomas Babington Macnulay. New 
Edition,complete in Que Volume; with Portrait by E. U, Eddis, engraved in line by GW. 
Greatbach, and Vignette. Square crown Sve. 2le. cloth; SUs. calf extra, by Hayday. 
—Or (sixth Edition) in $ vols. 8vo. 36a. cloth, 
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MACAULAY.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Accession of JameslI. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. New Edition. Vols. I. 
and IJ. 8vo. 322. cloth, 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


With “Ivry” and ‘The Armada.’? By Thomas Babington Macaulay. New Editiou. l6mo. 
4s.6d.cloth; morocco, 10s.6d. (bound by Hayday). 


MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


With humerous Llustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition, Keap. 4to. 2ig. boards; 
morvcco,42s, (60and by Hayday). 


MACDONALD.—VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 


PEONGEDO DA VINCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Macdonald. Fcap. 8vo. 
3. cloth, 

86 An eaccedingly agreeable volume, full of feeling and interest.'‘—Examiner. 

$* fn this moat pleasing of histurtettes, we have an episode from the life of one wha earned 
out for himaelf the highest place among the great maater-minds of hiaage. . . . . The 
scenery uf the locality (the Fuld’ Arno and Firenze), the manners of the day, the characters 
of the yrent men of that age, and the affections of the beat of the world’s race, which gu far 
to console us for our sad lut here beluw, are sketched with a facility, a correctness, and a 
delicacy that fail not of carrying the reader, withuut a moment's stop, from the first to the 
last sentence uf thia little volume." Britannia. 


MACKINTOSH’S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 
Including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW <A New Edition (1851), 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait engraved in line by W. Greatbach, and Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. 2ls. cloth; or 30s. calf extra by Hayday. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 
Objectsin the World. By J. R.M‘Culloch, Fsq. Wlustrated with Six large Maps. New 
hes peeeleel)s corrected and in part re-written; with a Supplement. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 

a. cloth, 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, 
By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. A New Edition (1850), corrected, enlarged, and improved ; with 
a Supplement. Svo.with Maps and Plaus, 50s.cloth; or 55a. strongly half-bound in russia. 


e,* A SUPPLEMENT to the last Edition, published in 1849, may be hadseparately, price 
da, (id. sewed. 


M‘CULLOCH.—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil aud Religious Iustitutions. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 3d Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2° thick vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth, 


M‘CULLOCIL—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


MAITLAND.—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 


A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains, 
By Charles Maitland. New Edition, revised; with numerous Engravings on Wood, Svo. lds. 
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MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 
In which the Elementsof that Science are familiarly Explained and Ilustrated by Experi- 
ments. By Jane Marcet. New Edition, corrected. 2vols.fvolscap 8vu.l4s. cloth. 
In the present edition the author has attempted to gine a sketch of the principnl disco- 
wrrics which have reerntly been made in Chemistry; and wishing that hey pupils thanid 
obtain some knowledge of the progress which has taken place in Agriculture, resulting from 


its cunnesion with Chemistry, she has found it necessary to add a Cunuersation tipon this 
aubjeet." Extract from Preface. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 
In which the Elements of that Science arc familiarly explained. By Jane Marcet. New 
Edition, revised and cnlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


in which the Elements of that Scieuce are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. By Jane Marcet. New Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
Svvu. with 23 Plates, ls. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 


LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
My Jane Marcet, New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Four Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 


By Jane Marcet. New Edition revised and corrected. Foolseap 8vo. with coloured Map 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 68.6d. cloth. 


wi 


MARRYAT (CAPT.}—MASTERMAN READY; 


Or, the Wreck of the Pacific, Written for Young People. Sy Captain Marryat,C.B. author 
of**Peter Simple,’ etc, 3 vols. fcap.8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s.6d. cloth. 


MARRYAT.— THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryst, C.B., author of ‘(Peter Simple,’’ ‘‘Masterman 
Ready," etc. 2vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE MISSION; 


Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B., author of 
*¢ Peter Simple,” **Masterman Ready,’’etc. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


| MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B., author of ‘‘Peter Simple,” 
** Musterman Ready,” etc. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. with two Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREA- 


SURY: A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Bees Lettres; including all 
Brauches of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole 
written in a familiar style, adaptec to the comprehension of all percons desirous of acquir- 
ing information on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of 
convenient Reference to the moreinstructed. BySamuelMaunder. NewEditlon. Feap. 
Svo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 128. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 


Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancientand Modern, and 

a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; developing their Rise, 

Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Sovial Character of their respective 

Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc.etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
: 10s. cloth ; bound in ruan, 12s. 


‘1 MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 


Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which the Zoologica) Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes ,Genera, and Species are combined wit h avaricty of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, aud General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. Towhich are added, a Syllabusof Practical Taxidermy,and aGlossarial Appendix. 
Embellished with 900 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made expressly for this Work. 
New Edition. Feap.8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


| And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: Comprising an English Grammar; Tables of English 
: Verba) Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
t translated; new and enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronunciation; new 

Universal Gazetteer; Tables of Population and Statistics; Liat of Cities, Boroughs, and 

Market Towns in the United Kingdom; Regulations of the General Post-Office ; List of 
} Foreign Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; compendious Classical Dictionary ; 
Scripture Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women; with Latin 
Maxims translated; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History ; compendious Law 
Dictionary; Abstract of Tax Acts; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary Address ; 
Tables of Precedency ; Synopsis of the British Peerage; and Tables of Number, Money, 
Weights aud Measures, 18th Edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged. Foolacup 
8vo0. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 
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MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 


Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of Bintory ; forming a new and complete Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. A New and thoroughly revised Edition iad 3 corrected 
throughout, and brought down to the Present Time by the introduction of numerous addi- 
tional Lives. Foolscap Svo. 108. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economic Geologyin London. Published by Order of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Vol.1. royal 8vo. with Woodcuts 
and 9 Plates, (seven coloured), 21s. cloth; and Vol. II, in two thick Parts, with 63 Plates 
(three coloured) ,and numerous Woodcuts,42s. cloth, or, separately, 21s. each Part.——aAlso, 


BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; consisting of Platea and Figures engraved on Steel, with 
descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 
Decades 1. to Ill. royal 8vo. 2s, Gé. each, or royal 4to. 4s. 6d. each, 


MERIVALE.—A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 


EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Vols. 1. and 11. 8vo. 28. cloth. 


MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 


With some additional Puema, and the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey’s ‘The Doctor etc.”’ and ** Commonplace 
Books ;’" with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth; morocco, 2l¢.—Or 
in 4 vola. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; bound in 
morocco, ll.16e. 


MOORE.—HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 


Familiarly and Practically considered in a few of their Relations to the Blood. By Gearge 
Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc., author of ‘*‘ The Power of 
the Soul over the Body,’ etc. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MOORE.—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 


Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Edition, Post 8vo.7s.6d, cloth, 


MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 


MIND. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal Cullege of Physicians,etc. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9a. cloth. 


MOORE.—MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 


Ky George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Edition. 
Post Svo. 8¢. cloth, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS: 


Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume,uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With Portrait by George Richmond, engraved in 
line, and View of rie free Cottage. Medium Svo. 1l. ls. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, 
by Hayday.—Or in 10 vols. foolscap Svo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 22. 108. cloth; 
morocco, 4d. 1Us. 


THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 


First collected Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of 
Ancient Rome; with Vignette by Richard Doyle. l6mo. 5s. cloth; or 12s. 6d. bound in 
murocco, by Hayday. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


New Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's ‘* Lays of Ancient 
Rome."" With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth; 12s. 6d. bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. —Or in foolscap 8ve.with Viguette by Corbould, lUs. cloth; bound 
in muroccy, lye. td, 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 


Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imperial Svo, with 161 Designa, engraved on Steel, 37. 3s. 
boards; or 4/. 14a.6¢. bound in morrocco, by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remuin), 6/. 6s. boards. 
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MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORTENTAL ROMANCE. 
New Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome, With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by 1D, Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth; 128. 6d. bound in 
morocco, by Hayday.—Or in foolacap 8vo. with 4 Plates by Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth; or 
las. bound in morocco, 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


New Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 13 fue Engravings, 2)s. cloth; morocco, 353. ; 
with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 


MORELL.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Bv J.D. Morell, M.A., author of an Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philo- 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philoso hy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London; author of ** The Mechanical Principles of Engiuecting and Architec- 
ture.””) New Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 8s.cloth. 


MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF EN- 
GINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor 
ot Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and author of **Tilus- 
trations of Practical Mechanics. 8vo.with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 12. 4s. cloth. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, by the Rev. Heury Soames, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 433. cloth. 


MOUNT SAINT LAWRENCE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mary the Star of the Sea.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MURE.—A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure, M.P., of Caldwell. 3 vols. 


MURRAY.—AN ENCYCLOP-EDIA OF GEOGRAPHY: 
Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the ludustry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. Second Edition; with §2Maps, and upwards of 1,.00U other Wood Engravings. In 
One large Volume, 8vo. 3/. cloth. 


THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 
By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; author of *¢The Closing 
Scene.”? With Wood Engravings. Kcap. Svo. 7s. cloth. 


NEALE.— THE CLOSING SCENE; 
Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; author of ‘‘The Earthly Resting- 
Places of the Just,”"’ etc. New Editiona of the First and Second Series. 2 vols. feap. 
Svo. 12s. cloth ; or separately 6s. cach. 


NEWMAN.—DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 


GREGATIONS. By John Henry Newman, Pricst of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


OWEN JONES.—WINGED THOUGHTS. 
A Series of Poems, By Mary Anne Bacon, With ‘Hlustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in illuminated printing by Owen Jones. Uniform with 
Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts, and Fruits frum the Garden and the Field. Impe- 
rial S8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 
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OWEN JONES.—_FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 


THOUGHTS: A Series of Stunzas, By Mary Anne Bacon, Author of ‘‘Winged Thoughts.” 
With beautiful Mlustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Joues. 
Imperial 8vo. 81s. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 
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OWEN JONES.—FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 


FIELD. A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, Author of ** Winged Thoughts.” With 
beautiful Mlustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones, Impe- 
rial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound in calf, 


OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF GRAY’S 
ELEGY.—GHRAY’S ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, Hiluminated, 
inthe Missal style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 31s, Gd. elegantly bound. 


te | , ~~ “7 al 
OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT.—THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
inthe Missal style; with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, and au illuminated Frontis- 
piece by W. Boxall. New Edition. Square foolscap S8vo., in rich silk covers, 2]s.; or 


bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. me 


OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE MAR- 


RIAGE SERVICE.—THE FORM OF SOLEMNISATION OF MATRIMONY. From 
The Book of Common Prayer, I\\uminated, in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Square 
18mo. 218. elegantly bound in white calf. 


OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE 


PREACHER.—The Words of the Preacher, Son of David, Kiug of Jerusalem. From tke 
Holy Scriptures. Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Ecclesiastes, elegantly illu- 
minated, in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Imperial Svo. in very massive carved covers, 
428.; or handsomely bound in calf, 21s. 6a, 


OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF SOLOMON’S 
SONG.—THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON’S. From the Holy Scriptures. 
Being the Six Chapters of the Book of the Soug of Solomon, richly uluminated, in the 
Missal style, by Owen Jones, Elegantly bound in relievo feather. Imperial l6mo. 2)s, 


OWEN JONES'S TRANSLATION OF D’AGINCOURT'S HIS- 
TORY OF ART.—THE HISTORY OF ART, BY ITS MONUMENTS, from its Decline in 
the Fourth Century to its Kestoration in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of 
Seroux d'Agincourt, by Owen Jones, Architect. In 3,355 Subjects, engraved on 328 Plates, 
Vol. .— Architecture, 73 Piates; Vol. 1i.—Sculpture, 91 Plates; Vol. (11.—Puisting, 204 
Plates. 3 vols, royal foliv, 51. 5s, sewed. 
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OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeonsin 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
From Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen, |) 
With Glussary and Index. New Edition, corrected. Svo. with very numerous Woodcuts. |: 
[Nearly ready. 


OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the Col- 
lege. in2vols. Vol. 1. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, lds. cloth. 
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PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; AND HORE |: 
PAULINE. A New Edition, with Notes, an Analysis, and a Selection of Papers from the [: 
Senate-House and College Examination Papers. Designed forthe use of Students in the 
University. By Robert Potts, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. fid. cloth. 
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PASCAL’S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL: With M. Villemain’s Essay on 
Pascal couridered asa Writer and Moralist, prefixed to the Provincial Lettera; and the 
Miscellaneous re ettings, Thoughts on Religion, and Evidences of Christianity, re- 
arranged, with large Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Faugére. ewly 
transiated from the French, with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Editorial 
Noles, and Appendices, by George Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 253. 6d. 
c oO * 





#,° The Three Volumes may be had separately, as follows :— 


Vol. 1—PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M,. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal 
prefixed, andanew Memoir. Post 8vu. Portrait, 83. 6d. 


Vol. 11.—PASCAL’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI. 
anne with Additions from original MSS.: from M, Faugére’s Edition. Post 8vo. 
Se ° 


Vol. UI.—PASCAL'S MISCELLANEQUS WRITINGS, CORRESPONDENCE, DE- 
TACHED THOUGHTS, etc. from M. Fangére's Edition. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. Rape 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 


With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick,etc. ByJon. Pereira, 
M.D.F.R.S.,authorof *‘Elements of Materia Medica.’’ 8vo.16s. cloth. 


PESCHEL (C. F.)\—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 


By C.F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden, etc.etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 2)s.cloth. 


Part l. The Physica of Ponderable Bodies. Feap.8vo0.7a. 6d. cloth. 
Part II. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, 


Separately. 
L and Electro-Dynamics). 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 13s. 6a, cloth, 


7 x 
PHILLIPS.—FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALA- 
OZOIC FOSSILS OF CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. etc. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. 
with 60 Plates, comprising very numerous Figures, 9s. cloth. 
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PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 
RALOGY : Comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution 
of Minerals: with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found, 

Bv William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. etc. A New Edition, corrected, cnlarged, and im- 
roved, by H.J. Brooke, F.R.S.; and W. H. Miller, M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Mineralogy 


in the University of Cambridge. Post 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings. 
[/n the presa. 
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PORTLOCK.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 

described underthe Authority of the Master-Generaland Board of Ordnauce. ByJ.E.Port- 
lock, F.R.S.etc. 8vo0. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 


POWER.—SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 
with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.C G.  Froma Journal kept in that Coun- 
try, from July IS6to June 1848. With 8 Plates aud 2 Wovdcuts, from Diawings made on 
the spot. Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 


TIIE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT: 


Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Braneh of the Art of pal with plainand 
copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By G.P.R. Pulman, author 
of * The Book of the Axe.” Third Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged ; with several 
Woodcuts. Feap. dvo. 6s. cloth. 


PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 


Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. James 
Pycroft, B.A., author of ** The Collegian’s Guide," etc. New Edition. Feup. 8vo. $4. cloth, 
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DR. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE: 


For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners. 
Comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different Departments of the Henling Art, 
Materia Medica, etc. Seventeenth Edition (1850), with considerable Additions; revised 

® and corrected by the Author’s Son, Dr, Henry Reece, M.R.C.S. etc. S8vo. 12s. cloth. 


RICH.—THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 


DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of allthe Words respecting 

Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients, 

With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 

Rich, jun. B.A., late of Caius College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 
s.cloth. 


NARRATIVE OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY IN SEARCH 


OF THE DISCOVERY SHIPS under Sir John Franklin, in the Years 1847, 1848, and 1849. 
By Sir John Richardson, M.D.,F.R.S., etc,, Inspector of Hospitals. Published by Autho- 
rity of the Admiralty. 2 vols.8vo.with Maps and Plans. (In the press. 


RIDDLE.—A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 


LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the 
Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Uniform with Yonge’s English- 
Greek Lewicon, New Edition. Post 4to. 50s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.—A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 


LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schoojs. Bythe Rev.J. E. Riddle, 
Le An of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. S8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
cloth, 


Tar Enautsu-Latin Dictionary, 108.64. 
Tax Latin-Eneouisn Dictionary, 2158. 


RIDDLE.—A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Lativ Classical Words. By 
ine ea Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 
s. bound. 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE: 


Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classedin 
their respective Families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. Fourth 
Edition, corrected andimproved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ROBINSON'S LENICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Edward Robinson, D.D. L.L.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York; Author 
of * Biblical Researches in Palestine,” etc. New Edition (1850), revised and in great 
part re-written; in One large Volume. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. cloth, 


NONALDS.—THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. 


Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronalds, Fourth Edition, corrected ; with 20 Copperplates. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 
From 1837 to 1849; with aGLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at 
Tahiti. With 4 Illustrations printed in colours, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


86 The series of most interesting adventures which befel him in the course of his rovings, 
are narrated in vigorous and unpolished language; and are far away from the impressions 


ee Separately { 


act down while experience was fresh, and while the author was far away from the convention- 
alities which often deaden original facultics, and constrain men's thoughts... Events crowd 
so thickly in these volumes, and they are all 10 new, that it is dificult to decide which ure the 
moat interesting . .. The volumes altogether may be described as full of novelty and amuse, 
ment, blended with much that new and passing strgnge.” Sxpress. 
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ROWTON (F.)—THE DEBATER: 


Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic, By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on Generali Literature. Toolscap 8vo. 6a. cloth. 











SCHLEIDEN.—PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; ¢ 


or, Botany as an Juductive Science. By Dr. M.J.Schleiden, Extraordinary Professor of 
Botany in the University of Jena. Translated by Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.L.S., Lecturer 
on BOMny at the St. George's Schou! of Medicine, London. Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
Qls. c oth. 


SCOFFERN.—THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 


in the Colonies and at Home, chemically considered. By John Scoffern, M.B. Lond., late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersyate School of Medicine. 8vo. with lllustrations (one 
coloured), 10s. 6d. cloth. 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 


HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: 
with a Detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 
to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Zle.cloth. 

] 

i 


SEWELL.—AMY HERBERT. 
By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Excter Col- 
lege, Oxtord. New Edition. 2 vols. foolecap 8vo. 9s. cloth, 


SEWELL.—THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of *¢ Amy Herbert,” ‘*Gertrude,’’ ** Laneton Parsonage,’ ** Margaret Per- 
cival,”’ and “The Child’s History of Rome.”’ Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Excter College, Oxford. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. cloth, 


SEWELL.—GERTRUDE. 


A Tale. By the Author of *‘amy Herbert.’’ Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Felluw and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Ys. cloth. 


SEWELL.—LANETON PARSONAGE: 
A Tale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of ‘* Amy Herbert,’’ Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols.feap. 8vo, 168, cloth. 


SEWELL.—MARGARET PERCIVAL. 


By the Author of *‘ Amy Herbert.”’ Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxfurd, New Edition. 2 vols, foolscap Svo. 12s. cloth, | 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 
THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothing is added tothe Original Text; but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition, Svo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc., 2la. 
cloth; or, without Illustrations, 8 vole. Svu. 4/. lds. 6d. boards, 


SHARP'S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 
ANEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER, or Topographical Dictionary of 
the United Kingdom; containing a Description of every Place, and the principal Objects 
of note, founded upon the Ordnance Surveys, the best Local and other Authorities, and 
the moat recent Official Documents connected with Population, Constituencies, Corporate 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Poor Laws, Education, Charitable Trusts, Railways, Trade, etc. 
By J. A. Sharp. In Two very large Volumes, Svo. uniform with Johnaton’s New 
General Gazetteer of the World. [iu the press, 


SHORT WHIST: 
Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with the recent Decisiona of the Clubs,and Observations to 
make any one « Whist Player. Containing alsothe Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Kcarte, Cribbage, 
Backgammon. By MajorA * * * * © New Edition. Towhich are added, ?receptsforTyros, 
By Mrs. B® * © © © Foolscap 8vo.32. cloth, gilt edges. 
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SINCLAIR.—THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


By Catherine Sinclair, author of ‘The Journey of Life,” *‘Jane Bouverie,*” ** Modern 
Accomplishments,” ** Modern Society,” etc. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


SINCLAIR.—THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


’ By Catherine Sinclair, author of *‘ The Business of Life,’’ ** Modern society %9 «6 Jane 
Bonverie,’’etc. New Edition, corrected and enlarged, Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


From The Spectator. With Notes and Iluatrations by W. Henry Wills; and Twelve fine 
Wood Engravings by John Thompson from Designs by Frederick Tayler, Crown 8vo. 1é¢. 
boards; or 27a. bound in morocco by Hayday. 


THE SKETCHES; 


Three Tales. By the Authors of ** Amy Herbert,’’ ‘The King’s Messengers,"’ and‘* Hawk- 
stone.’? New Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Six Plates, Ss. cloth. 


SMEE.—ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 


By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
nga ape Considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
3 clot 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


Cc rope the Author’s Miscellancous Writings, and Contributions to the Edinburgh 

Review. Rew Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved 
in Line by W.Greatbach, and View of Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset, Square crown &vo, 
Zia. cloth; 30s. calf extra, by Hayday.—Or in 3 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 


SMITH.—ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 


SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith, by the late 
Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition, 8vo.lzs. cloth. 


SMITH.—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 


DRAL, the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches In London; together with others 
addressed to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Syduey Smith, Canon Resi- 
deutiary of St, Paul’s Cathedral. Svo. 12s. cloth. 


SMITH—THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 


with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill, F. R. S.etc. 8vo. with illustrative 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHERUBIM: 


Being au Inquiry, Critical, Exegetical, and Practical, into the Symbolical Character and 
Design of the Cherubic Figure of Holy Scripture. By George Smith, F.A.S., Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Royal Suciety of Literature, 
of the Irish Archwological Society, ete. Post 8vo. 3s. cloth. 


SMITH.—SACRED ANNALS: 


Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Death of Isaac: deduced trom the W ritings of Moses and other Inspired Authors, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Rerords, Traditions, and Mythology of 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.A.etc. Crown 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE HEBREW PEOPLE; 


Or, the History and Religion of the Israelites, fon the Origin of the Nation to the Time 
of Christ: deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Writers; aud IHlustrated 
by copious References to the Ancient Reeords, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 
World, By George Smith, F.A.S., etc. Forming the Second Volume of Sacred Annals. 
Crown 8vo, in Two Parts, 12s. cloth. 
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SMITH.—THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 


CALLY CONSIDERED; Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systema which 
have obtained in this Island from the Karliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including 
an Investigation into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the lutroduction 
of the Gospel into Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained 
the Ascendancy. By George Smith, F,A.S. New Edition. 8vo. 72.6¢. cloth. 


SMITH.—PERILOUS TIMES: 


Or, the Agreasions of Anti-Christfan Error on Scriptural Christianity: considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap 8vo. 68. cloth. 


SNOW.—VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 
OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A Narrative of Rvery-day Life in the Arctic Seas. By W, 
Parker Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in colours. Post 8vo. 12a. cluth. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 


SOUTHEY, Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With numerous Portraits; and Six Landscape Illustrations from Desigus by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. 6 vols. post 8vo. 63s. éloth. 


*,° Each of the Six Vols. may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. 


** A work which, cven in this age of literary plenty, will long stand unrivalled for the 
deeply interesting character of its contents; Ghee: we hane regard to the man whose his- 
tory tt relates, and whose innermost thoughts ave laid open to us, or to the various important 
eudjects upon which hia capacious mind was constantly exerciecd." John Bull. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.—FOURTH SERIES. 


Fourrs and last Series, being ORIGINAL MEMORANDA; and comprising Collections, 
Ideas, and Studies for Literary Compositions in general; Collections for History of 
English Literature and Poetry ; Characteristic English Anecdotes, and Fragments for 
Keprietia; Collections for The Doctor etc.; Personn) Observations and Recollections, 
with Fragments of Journals; Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Gleanings ; Extracts, Facts, and 
Opinions, relating to Political and Social Society ; Texts for Sermuus; Texts for Enforee- 
ment; and L’Envoy. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. 
Southey‘s Son-in-Law, the Rev. J, W. Warter, B.D. Square crown Svo, 21s, cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.—THIRD SERIES. 
Being ANALYTICAL READINGS; and com rising Analytical Readings, with Ilus- 
trations and copious Extracts, of Works in English Civil History; English Ecclesiastical 
History ; Anglo-Irish History, French Literature; French History; Miscellaneous Foreign 
Civil History; General Fcclesiastical History; Historical Memoirs ; Ecclesiastical Biography, 
Miscellaneous Biography ; Correspondence ; Voyages and Travels ; TOperrspeys Natural 
History; Divinity; Literary History; Miscellaneous Literature ; and Miscellanies. Formin 
a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr, Southcy’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. 
W. Warter, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 2l¢. cloth. ~ 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.—SECOND SERIES. 
Comprising, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS—viz, Ecclesiasticals, or Notes and Extracts on 
Theological Subjects (with Collections concerning Cromwell's Age) ; Spanish and Pourtu- 

ese Literature; Middle Ages, ete.; Notes for the History of the Religious Orders ; 

rientalia, or Kastern and Mahommedan Cullections ; American Tribes: Fneidental and 
Miscellaneous Illustrations; Physica, or Remarkable Facts in Natural History ; and Curious 
Facts, quite Miscellancous. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in Law, the Rev. J. W., 
Warter, B.D. Forming a single Volume complete in itself, Square crown Svo. 18s, cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.—FIRST SERIES. 
Comprising CHOICE PASSAGES, Moral, Religious, Political, Philosophical, Historica), 
Poetical, and Miscellaneous ; and COLLECTIONS for the History of Manners aud Literature 
in England. Forming s single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey'’s Sou-ine 
Law, the Rev, J. W. Warter, B.D. New Edition; with medallion Portrait of Southey. 
Square crown 8vo. 183. cloth. 


SOUTHEY.—THE DOCTOR ETC. 
By the late Robert Southey. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Author's Son-in- 
Law, the Rev. John Woad Werter. With Portrait, Vignette Title-pnage, Bust of the Author, 
aud Coloured Plate. NewKdition. Square crown 8yo. 212. cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.—TIE LIFE OF WESLEY, 


Aud Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Soutbey, Esq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks onthe Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Exq. Edited by the Rey. Charles Cuthbert 
Southcy, M.A. 2 vols.8vo. with two Portraits, 17.88. cloth. 











ROBERT SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 


Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volame, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet's Residence at Keswick; uniform with Lord Byron’s and 
Moore's Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; 42s. bound in morocco, by Hayday.—Or 
in 10 vols.foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2/.10e.; morocco, 4/, 1Ue. 


SOUTHEY—SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


From Chaucer to Lovelace inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robert 
Southey. Medium 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


SC-EEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 


Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and 
all Pernons connected with Shipping or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regula- 
tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout, Kdited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London; and William Tate, author of ** The Modern 
Cambist.”’ 8Svo. 28s. cloth; or 29s. bound. 


STEPHEN—ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


From The Edinburgh Review. By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.B. Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 948, cloth. 


STOW.—THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, AND THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 


to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary; author pf*‘* Moral Training," etc. Eighth Edition, 
enlarged ; with Plates and Wuodcuts, Post 8vo., 6s. cloth, 


SWAIN.—ENGLISH MELODIES. 


By Charles Swain, author of ‘*The Mind, and other Poems.”? Fcap.8vo.6s, cloth; or bound 
in morocco, l2s. 


THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


Arranged chiefly for the use of Masters and Officers in the British Merchant Service. 
With an Appendix, containing the Navigation Act; the Mercantile Marine Act, 1850; the 
general Merchant Seamen’s Act: the Seamen’s Protection Act; the Notice of Examinations 
of Masters and Mates; and the Scale of Medicines (Dec. 19, 1850), and Medical Stores 
(Dee. 20, 1850) issued by the Board of Trade By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk to 
the Thames Police Court. 4th Edition. lomo. 5s. cloth. 


TATE.—ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 


Containing various original and useful Formule, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrought fron and Cast Iron Beams, etc. By Thomas Tate, of Kneller Training College, 
Twickenham; late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National 
Society's Training College, Battersea; author of ** Exercises an Mechanics and Natural 
Philosophy."” Svo. 5a. 6d, cloth, 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-—-MARGARET; 


Or, the Pearl. By the Rev, Charles B. Tayler, M.A., author of ** Lady Mary; or, Not of 


the World;”’ etc. New Edition. FoolscapSvo. 6s.cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF 
THE WORLD. By the Rev. Charics B. ‘Tayler, author of ‘‘ Margaret,or the Pearl,’’ etc. 
New Edition. Foolscap Svo. with Frontispiece, Ga, 6d. cloth. 
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TAYLOR.—THE VIRGIN WIDOW: 
A Play. By Henry Taylor, author of ‘* The Statesman,’’ * Philip Van Artevelde,”’ ** Edwin 
the Fair,’’ ete, Foolscap Svo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLOR —LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 


In its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor, author of *‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” With 
medallion Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By the Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of St. David's. A new Edition, revised; with Notes. 
Vols. l.to V. Svo.with Maps, 12s.each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 


e,* Also, an Edition in8 vols. feap. 8vo.with Vignette Titles, 21.88. cloth. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, 
From the Earliest Time to the Taking of Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly based 
upon Bishop Thirlwall's History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh, Second Edition, J2mv. 7s. 6d, cloth. 


THOMAS'’S INTEREST TABLES. 


A New Set of Interest Tables, from One to Three per Cent. per Annum, calculated by 
Eigtths per Cent. By Wiliam Thomas. 4to. [Nearly ready. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. (llustrated with Seventy-seven Designadrawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown Svo. uniform with Goldsmith's Poems illustrated by the Etching Club, 
2)e. cloth; bound in mvrocco, by Hayday, 368. 


THOMSON’'S SEASONS. 
Edited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classica), Histurical,and Biographical, by Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.5., ete. Feap. 8vo.7s. 6d. cloth. 


aa +ryy ma 7 _ ha 
THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 
ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment,for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony 
Toda Thomson, M.D. F.L.S., late Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ,and of Fo- 
rensic Medicine, in University College, Loudon, etc. New Edition. Post 8vo, 1Us. 6d. 


cloth, 


THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 


At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, aud Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thoasand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in_a regular progression of Single 
Dava; with Interest at all the above Rates, from Oue to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etc.etc.etc. By John Thomson, 


Accountant, New Edition. l2mo. 8s. bound. 


THOMSON—SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 
Or Practica) Rudiments of the Science, By Robert Dundas Thomaon, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow i Lecturer on Chemistry inthe same University ; and 
formerly io the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company, Foolacap 8vo. 


with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 


THE THUMB BIBLE; 
Or, Verhum Sempiternum. By J. Tavior. Being an Fpitome of the Old and New Tearta- 
ments in English Verse, New Edition (1850), printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. 
Wuittingham, Chiswick. G64mo. le. 6d. bound and clasped. 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


OF THE BIBLE; Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theoloyy ; con- 
taining Proofsof the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the 
History of the Jews, an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contents 
of the several Books of the Old Testament. By the late George Toumline, D.D.F.R.S. New 


Edition. Foolscap dvo. 58. 6d. cloth. 
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TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 


With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1833, inclusive. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two 
Centuries. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 9a. cloth. 


TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 
and of the State of the Circulation, from 1889 to 1847, inclusive: with a General Review 
of the Currency Question, aud Remarks on the Operation of the Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32: 
being a continuation of The History of Prices from 1792 to 1839. By ‘Thomas Tooke, Esq. 
¥.R.S. Svo.13e. cloth. 


TOWNSEND.—MODERN STATE TRIALS. 


Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Townsend, Esq. 
M.A. Q.C.,, late Recorder of Macclesfield ; 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


_ Mr. Townsend has done an acceptable service both to the legal profession and the public 
in forming this collection of some uf the most important and interesting judicial proceedings 
which hane ever bren witnessed in English courts Of justice. «+ Weneed any no more to 
recommend the volumes of Mr. Townsend, which, whether asa record of precedents ora 
repertory of some of the most remarkable specimens of forensic eluguence, are equally 
useful.” Morning Chronicle, 


TOWNSEND (CHARLES).—THE LIVES OF TWELVE 


EMINENT JUDGES OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By 
W. Charles Townsend, Esg.,M.A.Q.C., late Recorderof Macclesfield. 2vols. 8vo.283.cloth, 


. 


TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


Attempted to be Philosophically considered, ina Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turver, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev, Sydney Turner. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s, 6d. cloth, 


TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 


WATER SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, 
wet panes: By Jobn Edward Gray. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 
5s.cloth. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO: 
ATale. By the Author of ‘¢ Letters to My Unknown Friends,” “ Letters on Happiness,” 
** Discipline,” and ** Some Passages fram Modern History.” Foolscap 8vo. 63.6d. cloth. 


TWINING.—ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING: 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise ; comprising Esthetics in reference to Art—the Appli- 
cation of Rules to Painting- and Gencral Observations on Perspective. By H.Twiniug, Esq. 
Imperial S8vo. with numerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 


TWISS.—THE LETTERS APOSTOLIC OF POPE PIUS IX. 


Cousidered, with reference to the Law of England and the Lawof Kurope. With an Appen- 
dix of Documents. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. of Doctors’ Commons ; Fellow of University 
College, Oxtord; and Commissary-General of the Diocese of Canterbury, 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


URE. — DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
MINES: Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, 
M.D. F.RUS. M.G.S.M.A.S. Lond., M. Acad, N.S. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; 
Mullii, etc. etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Wuodcuts. 505. cloth. 


By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition. 8vo.1l4s.cloth, 


WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


Chietly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of “ Wanderings in South 
America.?? With an Autobiography ofthe Author, aud Views of Walton Hall. New Editions, 
2 vols. foolscap Svo. 143. 6d. cloth. 


#,y% Separately—Vol. 1. (First Series), 8s.; Vol, second Series) , 6s. 6d. 
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ALARIC WATTS’S POETRY AND PAINTING.—LYRICS OF 
>THE HEART; with other Poems. SBy Alaric A. Watta. With Forty-one Shy emaned 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Paiuters and 

. Engravers. 

In one Volume, square crown &vo. price Sls. 6d. boards, or 45s. bound in moroccoby Hayday ; 
Proof Impressions, 68s. boards.— Plain Proofs 41, Plates, demy 4to. gonly 100 cope rinted) 
va 2s. Baal ortfolio; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 60 copies pr ted}, 5. 5s. 

a portfolio. 


WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 


Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping; a 
The Construction of Domestic Kdifices, with the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, an 
Lighting them—A Deecription of the various Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materlais—Duties of Servants, etc.etc. Sy Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etc.; assisted 
by the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. Svvo.with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50a. cloth. 


WESTWOOD (J.0.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 
CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS; founded on the Natural Habits and comparative 
Organisation of the different Families. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21. 78. cloth. 


WHEATLEY.—THE ROD AND LINE; 
Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure thing of Trout, Grayling, etc. a 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq., Senior Angler. Foolscap 8vo. with Nine coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


cloth. ‘ 


s 
WILBERFORCE (W.)—A PR A@TICAL VIEW OF THE PRE- 
VAILING RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and 
Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Chrstnnity By William Wserforce, 
Esq. late M.P. for the Couaty of York, New Editiogs. 8vo. 8s. boards. 1l2mo. 42. 6d. cloth, 


LADY WILLOUGHBY'S DIARY. 


So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1634 to 
1663). Printed, ornamented, aud bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. 
New Edition; in Two Parts, Square foolscap Svo. Se. ench, boards; or 18s. each, bound 
in morocco by Hayday. 


YOUATT.—THE HORSE. 
By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numerous Wood 
Engravings from Designs by William Harvey, Svo. 104. cloth. 


*,* Messrs. Longinan and Co.’s Editson should be ordered. 


YOUATT.—THE DOG. 


Bry William Youatt. A New Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings from Designs by 
William Harvey. 8vo. 6a. cloth. 


#.* The above works, which were prepared under the superintendence af the Society for the 
Diffasion of Uscful Knowledge, are nuw published by Messrs. Longman and Ca., by assign- 
sent from Mr. Charles Anight, itis to be observed, that the edition uf Mr. Youatt's buvk on 
the Horee which Messrs. Longman and Co. have purchased from Mr. Ruight, is that which was 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respeetts anew work. The 
engravings also were greatly improved. Both works are the most complete treatises in the 
language on the History, Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animala uf which they 


treat. 


ZUMPT.—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
By C.G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the ¥th Edition of the original, and adapted tothe use of English 
Students, by Leonbard Schmitz, Ph. D., Rector ot the High Schuol of Kdinburgh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. New Eultion. Svo. 14s. cloth. 
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